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TO THE BlOHt HO?^. 


tORD FOLKESTONE. 


> My Lord, 

Thb style and genius of dedications in general, have neidier 
done honour to Jlie Patron nor to the Author. Sensible of this, we 
intended to have published a work, which has been the labour of 
years, without the usual mode of soliciting protection. An accident 
has brought us into the number of Dedicators. Had not you 
accompanied your noble father to our humble retreat, we should 
still have been unacquainted with your growing virtues, your 
eJEtraordinaiy erudition, and perfect knowledge of the Greek 
language and learning; and Plutarch would have remained as 
he did in his* retirement at Chseronea, where he sought no 
patronage but in the bosom of Philosophy. 

Accept, my Lord, this honest token of respect from men, 
who, equally independent and unambitious, wish only for the 
countenance of genius and friendship Praise, my Lord, is the 
usual language of Dedications: But will our praise be of value 
to you? Will any praise be of value to you, but that of your 
own heart? Follow the example of the Earl of Radnor, your 
illustrious father. Like him, maintain that temperate spirit of 
policy, which consults the Dignity of Government, while it 
supports the Liberty of the subject. But we put into your 
hands the best of political preceptors, a preceptor who trained 
to virtue the greatest monarch upon earth ; and, by giving 
happiness to the world, enjoyed a pleasure something like that 
of the Benevolent Being who created it. 

We are, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient, 
and very humble Sorvaiita, 

J. AND W. LANGHORNE. 




PREFACE. 


Ip the merit of a Work may be estimated from the universality of its re- 
ception, Plutarch’s Lives have a claim to the first honours of Literature. 
No book has been more generally sought after, or read with greater avidity. 
It was one of the first that were brought out of the retreats oi the learned, 
and translated into the modern languages. Amiot, Abbe of Bellozane, pub- 
lished a French translation of it in the reign of Henry the Second ; and from 
that work it was translated into English, in the time of Queen Elizabeth. ^ 

It is said by those who are not willing to allow Shakspeare much learning, 
tliat he availed himself of the last-mentioned translation; but they seem to 
forjjet that, in order to support their arguments of this kind, it is necessary 
for them to prove that Plato too w'as translated into English at the same 
time ; for the celebrated soliloquy, “To be, or not to be,*^ is tal^n almost 
verbatim, from that philosopher ; * yet we have never found that Plato was 
translated in those times. ^ . 

Amiot was a man of great industry and considerable learning. He sought 
diligently in the libraries of Rome and Venice for thase Lives of Plutarch 
whicli are lost ; and though his search was unsuccessful, it had this ^od 
ellect, that, by meeting with a variety of manuscripts, and comparmg them 
with the printed copies, he w’as enabled in many places to rectify the 
This was a very essential circumstance ; for few ancient writers had sunerra 
more than Plutarch from the carelessness of printers and transcribers; and, 
with all his merit, it was his fate, for a long time, to find no able reworer. 
The Schoolmen despised his Greek, because it had not the punty of Xeno- 
phon, nor the Attic terseness of Aristophanes ; and, on mat account, 
unreasonably bestowed tlieir labours on those that wanted them less. Ainiot s 
IVansIation was published in the year 1558 ; but no reputable edition ot the 
Greek, text of Plutarch appeared till that of Paris in 1624. Phe above-mci^ 
tinned translation, however, though dra^vn from an imperfect text, passed 
flirough many editions, and was still read, till Dacier, under better wspices, 
and in belter times, attempted a new one ; which he executed with great 
elegance, and tolerable accuracy. The text he follow;^ was not so coweet 
as might have been wished ; for the London edition of Plutarch was not then 
published. However, the French language being at that time in great per- 
fection, and the fashionable language of almost every court m Europe, 
Dacier’s translation came not only into the libraries but into the Mnds oi men. 
Plutarch was universally read, and lio book in those times had ® 
tensive salp, or went through a greater number of impressions. I he pans- 
lator had, indeed, acquitted himsftLT, in one resqiect, with gr|fat himpmcs^ 
His book was not found to be French Greek. He bad caiefuUy followed 
that rule, which no translator ought ever to lose sight of, the great rule ot 
humouring the genius, and maintaining the structure of his own langoMe. 
For this purpose he frequently broke the long and embarrassed periods ot tho 
Greek ; anci by dividing and i^orfemng them in his translabon, “ 
them greater perspicuity and more easy movement, yot still be wm 
fill ,to his originm I and where he did not^ mis t ake him, which indeed he 
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seldoinVk conveyed l&i ideas with clearness^ though not without verbosity. 
His trenHmon had another distinguished advantage. He enriched it with a 
variety of explanatory notes. There are so man^ readers who have no com- 
petent acquaintance with the customs of antiquity^ the laws of the ancient 
states^ the ceremonies of their religion, and the remoter and minuter parts of 
their history and genealogy, that to have an account of these matters ever 
before the eye, and to travel with a guide who is ready to describe to us c\ery 
object we are unacquainted with, is a privilege equally convenient and agree- 
able. But here the annotator ought to have stopped^ Satisfied wilh re- 
moving the difficulties usually arising in the circumstances above-mentioned, 
he should not have swelled his pages with idle declamations on trite morals 
and obvious sentiments. ^ Amiot’s margins, indeed, are every where crowded 
with such. In those times they followed the method of the old Divines, 
which was to make practical improvements of every matter ; but it is some- 
what strange that Dacier, %yho wrote in a more eiifighteried age, should fall 
into that beaten track of insipid moralizing, and beat pains to say what 
every one must know. Perhaps, as the commentator of Plutarch, he con- 
sidered himself as a kind of travelling companion to the reader ; and agree- 
ably to the manners of his countr}^ he meant to shew his politeness by never 
holding his peace. The apology he makes for deducing and detailing these 
flat precepts^ is the view of instructing younger minds. Ifehadnot philo- 
sophy enough to consider^ that to anticipate the concliiMions of such minds, 
.n their pursuit of history and characters, is to prevent their proper effect. 
When examples are placed before them, tliey will not fail to make right in- 
ferences; but if those are made for them, the didactic air of information de- 
stroys their influence. 

After the old English translation of Plutarch, which was professedly taken 
from Amiot’s French, no other appeared till the time of Dr>den. That great 
man, who is never to be mentioned without pity and admiration, was pre- 
vailed tipon^ Iw his necessities, to head a company of translators ; and to lend 
the sanction of his glorious name to a translation of Plutarch, written, as ho 
himself acknowledges, by almost as many hands as there were lives. That 
this motley work was ftill of errors, inequalities, and inconsistencies, is jiot in 
^the least to be wondered at. Of such a variety of translators, it would have 
*been very singular if some had not failed in learning, and some in language. 
The truth is, that the greatest part of them were deficient in both. Indeed, 
thehr task was not eiuy. To trwslate Plutarch under any circumstances 
could require no ordinary skill in the language and anti(|uities of Greece : 
but to attempt it whilst die text was in a depraved state ; unsettled and un- 
reetified; abounding with errors, misnomers, and transpositions; this re- 
quired much greater abilities than fell to the lot of that body of translators in 
general. It appears, however, from the execution of thejr undertaking, that 
they gave themselves no great concern about the difficulties that attended it. 
Some few blundered at the Greek ; some drew frdm the Scholiast’s Latin ; 
and others, more hinnble, trod scjmpulously in the paces of Amiot. Thus 
copying the idioms of diiTerent languages, they proceeded like the workmen 
at Babel, and fell into a confusion of tongues, wiiile they attempted to speak 
the same. But the diversities of style were not the greatest fault of this 
strange tmslation. It was full of the ^ossest errors. Ignorance on the one 
hand, and hasting or negligence on the other, had filled it with absurdities 
in every jife, and inaccuracies in almost every page. The language, in gene- 
ral, was inSupportably tame, tedious, and embarrassed. Ihc periods had no 
harmony ; the phmeology had no elegance, no spirit, no precision. Yet this 
is the last translation of Plutarch^s Lives^tbat has appeared in (he English 
language, and the only one that is now read. 

4 It must be owned, that when Dacier's translation came abroad, tbe pro- 
prietor of Dryden’s copy endeavoured to repair it. But how was ttiis done ? 
Not by the application of learned men, who might have rectified the errors by 
coi^Uing the original; but by a mean recourse to the labopjcs of Dacier. 
Where the French translati^ had differed from the English, the opinions of 
fbs latter werereUgiously given up ; and sometimes a period, and somet\pics 
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*a pa|rc, were translated anew from Daeier ; while^ in d<ie oomplimeut to bihi, 
file idiom of his language^ and every tour d*expression were most scrupu- 
lously preserved. Nay> the editors of that edition^ which was published in 
17^279 did more.^ Daeier the compliment of mixing his 

h.etich with their English^ but while they borrowed his notes^ they adopted 
even the most frivolous and supe^uous comments that escaped bis pen. 

Tlius file English Plutarch’s Ijives^ at first so hetrogeneous and absurd^ re- 
ceived biif little benefit from this whimsical reparation. Dacier’s best notes 
were, indeed, of some value ; but the p9.tchwork alterations the editors had 
drawn from his translation, made their book appear still like Otway’s Old 
Woman, whose gown of many colours spoke 

\ariety of wretchedness. 

This translation continued in the same form upwards of thirty years. But 
ill the year 1758 the proprietor engaged a gentleman of abilities, very different 
from those who had formerly been employed, to give it a second purgatien. 
Ho succeeded as welt as it was possible for any man of the best Judgment and 
learning to succeed, in an attempt of that nature. That is to say, he rectified 
a'iniiltiiude of errors, id in nian> places endeavoured to mend the miserable 
language IVo of fhi. l^ives he translated anew; and this he executed in sucli 
a iiiaiincr, that, hu'* ik don** the whole, the present translators would never 
have thought of tf»* nnd rtai-ing. But two Lives out of fifty made a very 
f' lall part of thi> grc. at a oik , and though he rectified many errors in the old 
tra*I^1ation, yet, nlier ‘ almost every thing w'as error, it is no wonder if many 
escaped him. This waj, inaeed, the case. In the course of our Notes we 
had remarked a gnMt number; but, apprehensive that such a continual atten- 
tion to tlie fault 4 of a former translation miglit appear invidious, we expunged 
tlie greatest part of the remarks, and suflered such only to remain as might 
testify the propriety of our present^ lUideTtakiiig.^ Besides, though the inge- 
nious reviser of t he edition of 1758 might repair the language where it was 
most palpably deficient, it was impossible for him to alter the cast and com- 
piCXion of the wlude. It would still retain its inequalities, its tameness, and 
heavy march ; i«-> mixture of idioms, and the irksome train of far-connected 
])erioris 'Fiiese it still retains; and, after all the operations it has gone 
tbrouch, remains 

Like some pafcl ‘d dogbole eked with ends of wall ! 

In this view of thmgs, the necessity of a new translation is obvious; and 
the hazard does noi ippear to be great. With such competitors for the public 
favour, the rruitesf ’ 's iii ither gk»ry nor danger attending it. But the labour 
and attention neressarv, wri. to secure as to obtain that favour, neither 
are, nor ought to bo, loss .\iid with whatever success the present translators 
may be thouglit to have executed their undertaking, they will always at 
least have the mc^it of a diligent desire to discharge tliis public duty 
faithfully. 

Whore the text of Plutarch appeared to them erroneous, they have 
spared no pains, an J neglected no means in their power, to rectify it* ^ ^ 

^ Sensible that tlic great art of a trmislator is to prevent the peculiarities of 
his Antlior*s language from stealing into his owm, they have been p^iculariv 
attentive to this point, and have gencrarlly endeavoured to keep thei.* English 
unmixed with Greek. At the same time it must be ob8erved> that there is 
frequently a great similarity in the structure of the two languages ; 3 et Aat 
^semblance, in some instances, makes it the more necessary to guard against 
it on the whole. This care is of the greater consequence, because Plutarch's 
Lives generally pass through the liands of young people, who ought to read 
(heir own language in its native purify, unmixed and uhtaintw with the 
idioms of different tongues. For their sakes too, as well as^fijlr the sake of 
readers of a different class, we have omitted some passages in the* tttt, and 
have onhr signified the omission b;fr asterisms. Some,^ p^hape, may censure 
us foi^ taking too great a liberty with our Author in tms, eircumstance t 
cyer» we must beg leii^re in that instance Co abide by our ovm opinion; and 
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^ (iW we are^ that we should have censured no translator for the same. Could 
every tMng of that kind have, been omitted^ we shpuld have been still less 
dissatisfied ;t but sometimes the chain of the narrative would not admit of 
and .die disagreeable parts were to be got over with as much decency as 
possible* - 

In the descriptions of battles^ camps* and sieges^ it is more than probable 
that we may sometimes be mistaken in the military terms.. We have endea- 
voured^ however, to be as accurate in this respect as possible^ and to acquaint 
ourselves with this kind of knowledge as well as our situations would* permit ; 
but .we' will not promise the reader that we have always succeeded. Where 
something seemed to have fallen out of the text^ or where the ellipsis was too 
violent for the forms of our language, we have not scrupled to maintain the tenor 
of the narrative, or the chain.of reason, by such little insertions as appeared to 
be necessary for the purpose. These short insertions Ve at first put between 
hooks; but as that defoirmed the page, without answering any material pur- 
pose, we soon rejected it. 

Such are the liberties we have taken wiUi Pkitarch ; €md the learned, we 
flatter ourselves, will not think them too great. Yet there is one more, which, 
if we could have presumed upon it, would have made his book iniinitely more 
uniform and agreeable. We often wished to throw out of the text into the notes 
those tedious and di^essive comments that spoil the beauty and order of his 
narrative, mortify the expectation, frequentl>, wh^n it it most essentially 
interested, and destroy the natural influence of his story, by turning the 
attention into a different channel. What, for instance, can be more irksome 
and impertinent then a long dissertation on a point of natural philosophy 
starting up at the very crisis of some important action? Every reader of 
Plutarch must have felt the pain of these unseasonable digressions ; but we 
couddnot, upon our own pleasure or authority, remove them. 

In the Notes we have prosecuted these several intentions. We have endea- 
voured to bring the English reader acquainted with the Greek and^ Roman 
Antiquities ; where Plutarch had omitted any thing remarkable in tlie Lives, 
to supiily it from other authors, and to make his book in some measure a ge- 
neral history of the periods under his pen. In the Notes too we have assigned 
reasons for it, where we have differed from the former translators. 

This part of our work is neither wholly borrowed, nor altogether original. 
Where Tlacier or other annotators offered us any thing to thepvirpose, wehav6 
not iscrupled to make use of it ; and, to avoid the endless trouble of citations, 
we make this acknowledgment once for all. The number of original notes 
the learned reader will find to be very considerable : But there are not so 
many notes of any kind in the latter part of the work ; because the manners 
and customs, the religious ceremonies, laws, state-offices, and forms of go- 
vernment, among the ancients, being explained in the first Lives, much did 
not remain for the business of information. 

Four of Plutarch's Parallels are supposed to be lost : Those of Themis- 
tocles and Camillas ; Pyrrhus and Marius ; Phocion and Cato ; Alexander and 
Caesar. These Dacier supplies by others of his own composition ; but so 
different from those of Plutarch, that they have little right to be incorporated 
with his Works. 

The necessary Chronological Tables, together with Tables of Money, 
Weights and Measures, and a copious Index, have been provided for this 
transition; of which we may tndy say, that itwants.no other advanta^s 
than such as the Translators had not pow^r to give. 
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LIFE OF PLUTARCH. 


ASf u the progress of life, we first pass tbrongh seenes of innocence, peace, and fiLncT> and 
afterwards encounter the vices and disorder^ of socie^ , so we shall here amuse oursdvea a 
while in the peaceful solitude of the philosopher, before we proceed to those more animated, 
but leas pleasing objects he describes 

Nor will the view of a philosopher’s life be less instructive than hie labours. If the latter 
teach us how great vices, accompanied with neat abilities, may tend to the rum of a state 
if they inform us how Ambition attended with magnanimity, how Avance directed by political 
sagacity, how Elnvy and Hevenge, armed with personal valour and pimular support, will 
destroy the most sacred establishments, and break through every barrier or human repose and 
safety , the former will convince ns that equanimity is more desirable than the highest pnvi- 
leges of mind, and that the most distiiignished situations in life, are less to bp envied thee 
those quiet allotments, where Science is me support of Virtue 

Pmaar and Epaminondas had, long before Plutarch’s time, redeemed, in some measure, the 
credit of Bototia, and rescued the inhabitants of that connt^ from the proverbial imputabon 
of stupidity When Plutarch appeared, he confirmed the reputation it Imd recovered. He 
shewed that genius is not the growth of any particular soil , and that its cultivation requires no 
pec uliar qualities oi climate. 

Ghecronea, a toun in Boeotia, between Phocis and Attica, had the honour to give him birth. 
This place was remarkable for nothing but the tameness and servility of its inhabitants, whom 
Antony’s soldiers made beasts of buiwen, and obliged to carry their com upon their shoulders 
t ) the coast As it lay between two seas, and was partly shut up In mountains, the air, of 
course, was heavy, and truly Boeotian But situations as little favoured Iw nature as 
C Jiaeronea hive given birth to the greatest men , of which the celebrated Locke and many 
oth rs lie instances 

Plutaich himself acknowledges the stupidity of the Boeotians m general . bat he imputes it 
ratlior to their diet than to their air for, in his Treatise on Animal Food, ne intiinates, that a 
( ross indulgence in that ariicle, which was usuil with his countrymen, contnbutes greatly to 
ob<!cure the intellectual faculties 

It IS not easy to iscertain m wliat year he bom Ruauld places it about the middle of 
the reigii of Claudius , others, towards the end of it The following circumstance is the only 
found ition thty lia\e for their conjectures 

PluUrth 81 } s, that he studied Philosophy under Ammonius, at Delphi, when Nero made 
his progress into Oieece 1 his, we know, was in the twelith jeor of that Emperor s reign, in 
the consulship ot Paulinus Suetonius and Pontius Telesmus, the second year of the Olympiad 
21 1 , and the sixty sixth of the Chn&tian ^ra lacier observes, that Plutarch must have been 
sei cntcen or eighteen at least, when he w is engaged id the abstruse studies of philoscmhy , 
and he, there foie, hxts Ins birth ihout five oi six sears before the death of*Claaaius This, 
liowc\er IS bare sm pobition , and that iti our opinion, not of the most probable kind The 
yjuth of Greece studitd under the philosophers veiy early , for their works, with those of the 
ports ind rhet iiJcians, formed their chief coarse of discipline 
^But to dclertnine whether lie was bom under the rei^ of Claudius, or m the earlj part of 
Neiu s reign ^hich we the rather believe, as he says himself, tiiat he was very young when 
Nt ro cntcicd Greece ) to make il clearly understood, whether he studied at Delphi at ten, Ob 
it eighteen ^oiis ol ige, is ot much less consequence, than it is to know by what means, and 
under wl at auspices, he acqiured that humane and rational philosophy which is distinguished 
lu his wciks 

Ammonius was his preceptor , but of him we know little more than what his schoHr lia« 
ar< nil nt illy let fall concerning him He mentions a singular instance of his manner ot cor 
iccting his pupils * 

^ Our master (says he) having one day observed that wo had indulged ourselves too 
Inxiinoiisly at dinner, at Ins afternoon lecture, ordered Ins freedman to give his own son the 
discipline of the whip, in our presence, signifying, at the same tune, mat he oufiered this 
piinislimoiit, because he could not eat ins victuals without sauce The philoso^er all the 
while Ind Ins eye upon ns, and we knew well for whom this example of punishment was 
intended” tins circumstance shows, at least, tliat Ammonius was not of the school of 
I pi cm us The 8e\entyof his discipline, indeed seems rather of the Stoic cast, but it is 
most probable, tliat he belonged to the Academicians , for their schools, at that time, had the 
grt itcst repiit ilion in Greece 

It was a happy circumstance in the discipline of those schools, thit the parent only had the 
power of corpora] punishment tlio rod and the feiiila were snatched from the hand of the 
petty tyimt lim ofiice alone was to infoim the mind he hid no anthonty to dastardice the 
spirit he had no power to extinguish the generous flame of freedom, or to break down the 
noble independency of soni, by the slai ish, debasing, and degiading application of the rod. 
1 hjs mode of punishment m out ( ublic schools, is one of (be woist remains of barbar.Bm that 
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as. Sensible vt^uds, however volatile ond ioatteative In early yearn, may b-* 
’ iheir duty by many means, wliicli shame, and fears of a more liberal nature than 
IbtM of '4>^poral paiimliment, will supply. Where (here' is but little sensibility, the effect 
which that mode of punishment produces is not more happy. It destroys that little : though it 
sboald he the first care and labour of tlic preceptor to increase it. To beat "the body is to 
debase the mind. Nothing so soon, or so totally abolishes the sense of shame ; and yet that 
sense is at onc^ the best preservatu e pf virtue, and the greatest incentive to every species of 
excellence* 

Another principal advantage, uhich the ancient mode of the Greek education gave its pu- 
pils, was their early access to every branch of philosophical learning. They did not,^ like 
us, employ their youth in the acquisition of words : they were engaged in pursuits of a higher 
nature ; in acquiring tiie knowledge of things. They did not, like us, spend seven or ten 
years of scholastic lal^our in making a general acauaintaiice with two dead laimiages. Those 
years, were employed in the study of nature, and in gaining the elements oi philosophical 
knowledge from her original economy and lavvs. Hence all that Dacier has observed con- 
cerning the probability of Plutarch’s neing seventeen or eighteen years of age when he studied 
under Amnionius, is without the least weight. 

The way to mathematical and philosophical knowledge was, indeed much more easy among 
the ancient Greeks, than it can ewr be with us. Those, and every other science, are bound 
up in terms, which we can never understand precisely, till we become acquainted with the 
Inn^agesfrom which they are derued. Plutarch, when he learned the Homan lati^age, 
which was not till he was somewhat advanced in life, observed that he got the knowledge of 
words from his knowledge of things. Bat we lie under the necessity of reversing his method ; 
and. before we can arrive at the knowledge of things, we must first labour ^to obtain the know- 
ledge of words. 

However, though the Greeks had access to science without the 'acqiiisitioh of other 
languages, they were, nevertheless, sufficiently attentive to the cultivation of their own. 
Philology, after the mathematics and philosophy, was one of their principal studies ; and they 
applied thems dves considerably to critical investigation. 

A proof of this we find in that Dissertation which*Plutarch hath given ns on the word f*, 
engraved on the Temple of Apollo at Delphi. In this tract he introduces the scholastic dis- 
putes, wherein he makes a principal figure. After giving us the various significations which 
others assigned to this worn, he adds his own idea of it ; and that is of some consequence fo 
us, because it shews 'us that he was not a polytheist “fi says he. Thou art I as if it were 
ii l». Thou art one, I mean not in the aggregate sense, as we say, one army or one body of 
men composed of many individuals ^ but that which exists distinctly must necessarily he one , 
and the very idea of Being implies individuality. One is that which is a simple Being, free 
from mixture and composition. To be one, therefore, in this sense, is consistent only with a 
nature entire in its first principle, and inc^able of alteration or decay.” ^ 

So far we are perfectly satisfied with Plutarch’s creed, but not with his criticism. To sup- 
pose that the word li should signify the existence of one God only, is to hazard too much upon 
confectiire ; and the whole tenor of the Heathen theology makes arainst it. 

Nor can we be better pleased with the other interpretations of this celebrated word. We 
can never snppo^, that it barely signified if ; intimating thereby, that the bu.sinpss of those 
who visited the temple was enquiry, and that they came to ask the Deity if such events should 
come to pass. This construction is too much forced ; and it would do a.i well, or even bet- 
ter. were the « interpreted, if you make large presents to tlie God, if vou pay the priest. 

^ Were not this inscription an object of attention among the learned, we slioiiM not at this 
distant period of time, nave thought it worth mentioning, otherwise, than as it gives iis an idea 
of one branch of Plutarch’s education. But as a single word, inscribed on the Temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, cannot but he matter of curiosity with those who carry their enquiries 
into •remote antiquity, we shall not scruple to add one more to the other coiijectores con- 
cerning it. 

We will suppose then, that the «< was here used, in the Ionic dialect, for hOs, I tcish. This 
perfectly expressed the state of mind of all that entered the ternple on the business of consul- 
tfition ; and it might be no less emphutical in the Greek than Virgil’s Qitanquam O ! was in 
the Latin.^ Jf we carry this conjecture farther, and think it hrobable, tliat tliis word might, 
a; the initial word of a celebrated line in the third book of tiie Odyssey, stand Uiere tosig- 
Tiify the whole line, we shall reach a degree of probability almost bordering on certainty. 
’J'h’e verse we allude to is this : 

yvp ifjLOi yoo' 0 ’i|vS« ^<oi duv«/bov irapeiGettit ] 

^ O that the Gods would empower me to obtain my wishes!” What prayer more proper oi» 
entering the temjiles of the Cfods, particularly vritli the view of consulting them on tlie eveuts 
of life. 

If it should be thought that the initial w'ord is insufficient to represent si whole verse^ we 
have to answer, that it was a^eeahle to the custom of the* ancients. They not only conveyed 
the sense of particular verses by tlieir initial words, but frequently of large passages by the 
((notation of a single line, or even of half a line ; some instances of w'hich occyr in tlie follow* 
ing Lives. The reason of this is obvious. The works of their best poets were almost uni- 
versally committed to memory ; and the smallcbt quotation was sufficient to convey the sense 
of a whole passage. 

llicse ohbervatioDs are inaticis of men curmsily, indeed ; but they have had their ass : 
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tliey have natnrally pointed ont to ns another instance of the &cellence of that education 
which formed our young philosopher; 

Tills was the improveoient of the memory, by means of exercise. 

Mr. Loche has justly, though obviously enough, observed, that nothing so much strengthens 
this faculty as the employment of it ^ 

The Greek mode of education must have had a wonderful effect in this case. The coti« 
tinndrexercise of the memory, in la^ng up the treasures of their poets, the precepts of their 
philosophers, and the problems of their maihemAticians, must have given it tn&t mechanical 
power of retention, which nothing could easily escape. Tlitis Plinv * tells ns of a Greek 
called Charmidas, who could repeat from memory the contents of the largest library. 

The advanti^es Plutarch derived from this exercise appear in every part of his works. As 
the writings ot poets lived in his memory, thev were ready for ose and application on every 
apposite occasion. They were always at hand, either io confirm the sentiments and justify 
the principles of his. heroes, to support his own, or to illustrate both. 

By the aid of a cultivated memory too, he was enabled to write a number of cotemporary ^ 
Lives, and to assign to each such a portion of business in the general transactions of the times, * 
as might be sufficient to delineate the character, without repeated details of the same actions 
Sind negociations. This made a very difficult part of his work ; and he acquitted himself here 
with great management and address. Sometimes, indeed, he has repeated the same circum- 
st'inc.es in cotemporary lives ; but it was hardly avoidable. The great wonder is, that he has 
done it so seldom. ^ . • m 

But though an improved memory might, in this respect, be of service to him, A undoubtedly 
it was, there were others in which it was rather a disadvantage. By trusting too much to it, 
he has fallen into inaccuracies and inconsistencies, where he was professeclly di^wing from 
preceding writers ; and we have often been obliged to rectify his mistakes, by consulting those 
authors, because ho would not be at the pains to consult them .himself. 

If Plutarch might properly be said to belong to any sect of philosophers, his education, the 
rationality of his principles, and the modesty of his doctrines, would incline us to place him 
with the latter academy. At least, when he left his master Ammonius, and came into 
society, it is more than probable, that lie ranked particularly with that sect 

His writings, however, famish us with many reasons for thinking, that he afterwards 
became a citizen of the philosophical world. He appeals to have examined every sect with 
a calm and unprejudiced attention ; to Jiave selected what he found of use for the purposes of 
virtue and happiness; and to have left the rest for the portion of those whose narrowness of 
mind could think either science or felicity condoed to any deiiomination of men. 

From the Academicians Jie^ took their modesty of opinion, and left them their original 
scepticism : he borrowed their rational theology, and gave up to tliem, in a great measure, 
their metaphysical refinements, together with their vain, tho^h seductive, enUiusiasm. 

With the Peripatetics, he walked in search of natural science, and of logic ; but, satisfied 
with whatever practical knowledge might be acquired, he left them to di^am overjthe bypo- 
thefical part of the former, and to chase the shadows of reason through the mazes of tlie 
latter. 

To the Stoics, he was indebted for the belief of a particular Providence ; but be could not 
enter into their idea of future rewards and punishments. He knew not how to reconcile the 
present agency of the Supreme Being with his judicial character hereafter ; though Theodoret 
tells ii.s, that he had heard of the Christian religion, and inserted several of its mysteries in his 
works.-(- From the Stoics too, he borrowed the doctrine of fortitude : but he-rejected the un- 
natural foundation on which they erected that virtue. He went back to Socrates for princi- 
ple.s whereon to rest it. 

With the Epicureans he does not seem to have had much intercourse, though the accom- 
modating philosophy of Aristippus entered frequently into his politics, and sometimes into tiie 
gonettil economy of his life. In the little states of Greece, that philosophy had not much to 
do ; hut had it been adopted in the more violent measures of the Roiti&o Administration, our 
celebrated biographer would not have had such scenes^ of blood and min to de^ribe ; for 
emulation, prejudice, and opposition, upon whatever principles they might plead their apology> 
first stmek out the lire that laid the coinnionwealth in ashes. If Plutarch borrowed any thing 
more from Epicurus, it was his rational idea of enjoyment That such was his idea, is more 
than probable ; for it is impossible to believe tlm tales that the Heathen biTOts Imve told of 
him, or to suppose that the cultivated mind of a philosopher should pursue its happiness out of 
the temperate order of nature. His irreligious opinions he left to him, as be bad left to the 
other .sects their vanities and absurdities. 

Blit when we bring him to the school of Py thai^oras, what idea shall we entertain of him ^ 
Shall we consider him any longer as an Academician, or as a citizen of the philosophical 
world Naturally benevolent and humane, he finds a system of divinity and philoMphy 
perfectly adapted to his natural sentiments. The whole animal creation he had ori^nally 
looked upon with an instinctive tenderness ; hut when the amiable Pytliagoms, the pnest of 
Nature, in defence of the common privileges of her creatures, liad called relimon into their 
cause ;--^when he so^ht to soften the cruelty that man had exercised against them, by the 
honest art of iusinuating the doctrine of transmigration, how could the humane and benevolent 
Plutarch refuse, to serve under tills priest of Nature ? It was impossible. He adopted the 
doctrine of the Metempsychosis! He entered into the merciful scheme of Pytiiagoras, and, 

• Hist. Kst. lih. vli. cap. 24. 

f Notliiiig of Plutarch** U now extant, flrom wbicb we can infer, that be was acquainted with tbs 
ChrUtiun reitglon. 
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like kim, diverted the cmelty of the human species^ by appealln]^ to the aeldsh qualities r>« 
their natore, by subduing their pride, and ezcittng their sympathy, while he shewed them that 
thcjr faiare existence might be the condition of a leptHe, 

spirit and disposition break strongly from him in his observations on the elder Cato. 
And as nothing can exhibit a more lively pKtnre of him than these paintings of his own, we 
mall not scrapie to introdnce them here: “ For my part, I cannot but charge his using 
bis servants hke so many beasts of burden, and turning them off, or selling tliem tjkhen 
they grew old^o the account of a mean and ungenerous spirit which thinks that the sole tie 
between man and man is interest or necessity. But goodness nrioves in a larger sphere than 
justice. The obligations of law and equity reach only to mankind, but kinoness and bene- 
ficence, should be extend;;d to creatures of every species ; and these still flow from the breast 
of a welbnatured man, as streams that issue from the living fountain. A good man will take 
care of his horses and dogs, not only while they are young, but when old and past service. 
Thus the people of Athens, when (hey had finished the Temple called Hecalompedon, set. at 
^liberty the beasts of harden that had been chiefiy employed in the work, suflering them* to 
pasture at laige, free from any otlier service. It Is saia, tliat one of these afterwards came of 
its own accord to work, and, putting itself at the head of the labouring cattle, marched before 
them to the citadel. This pleased the people, and they made u decree, that it should be kept 
at the public charge so long as it lived. The graves of Giinon’s mares, with which lie thrice 
conquered at the Olympic games, are still to be seen near his own tomb. Many have .shewn 
particular ma^s of regard, in burying tlie dogs which they bad cherished and been fond of ; 
and amot^st me rest, Xantinpus of old, whose dog swam by the side of bis galley to Salamis, 
when the Athenians were forced to abandon their city, and was afterw'ard buried by him 
upon a promontory, wliich to this day is called the Dog’s Grave. We certainly ought not to 
treat living creatures like shoes or household goods, which, when worn out with use, we 
throw away ; and were it only to learn benevolence to humankind, we should be merciful to 
other creatures. For niy own part, 1 would not sell even an old ox that had laboured for me ; 
much less w'ould I remove, for tlie sake of a little money, a man grown old in my service, 
from his usual lodgings and diet ; for to him, iK>or man ! it would be as bad as banisiiment, 
since, he could be 6f no more use to the buyer than he was to the seller. But Cato, as if he 
took a pride in these things, tells us, that when consnl, he left his war-horse in Spain, to save 
the public the charge of his conveyance. Whether such things us these are instances of 
greatness or littleness of soul, let tlie reader judge for himself.’’ 

What an amiable idea of our benevolent philosopher ! How worthy the instructions of the 
priest of Nature ! How hononralde to that great master of truth and universal science, whose . 
sentiments were decisive in every doubtful matter, and whose maxims were received with 
silent conviction !♦ 

Wherefore should we w'onderto find Plutarch more particularly attached to tlie opinions of 
this great man? WiietJier we consider the immensity of his erudition, or the benevolence of 
his system, the motives for that attachment were equally powerful. Pythagoras had collected 
all the stores of li^tncn learning, and hud reduced them into one rational and useful body of 
science. Like our glorious Bacon, he led Philosophy forth from the jargon of schools, iuid ' 
the fopperies of sects. He made her what she was originally designed to lie, the handmaid of 
Nature ! fi^iendly to her creatures, and faithful to her laws. Whatever knowledge could be 
gained by human industry, by the most extensive inquiry and observation, he had every means 
and opportunity to obtain. The priests of E^'pt unfolded to him their mysteries and their 
learning: they led him through the records of uie remotest antiquity, and opened all those 
stores of science tliut had been amassing through a multitude of ages. The Magi of Persia 
co-operated with the priests of Egypt iu the instruction of this wonderful philosoplier. They 
taught him those higher parts of science, by which they were themselves so much disdii - 
guished, astronomy and the system of the universe. The laws of moral life, and the institu- 
tions of civil societies, with their several excellencies and defects, he learned from the various 
states and establishments of Greece. Thus accomplished, when he came to dispute in tlie 
Olympic contests, he %vas considered as a prodigy of wisdom and learning : but when tlio 
choice of his title was left to him, he modestly 'declined the appellation of a tvise man, and 
was contented only to be called a iover of wisd^,f 

Shall not Plutarch, then, meet with all imaginable indulgence, if, in his veneration for this 
great man, he not only adopted the nobler parts of his philosophy, but (what he had avoided 
with regard to the other sects) followed him too in his errors? Such, m particular, was bis 
doctrine of dreams ! to which our biographer, we must confess, has paid too much attention. 
Yet, absolutely to condemn him for this, would, perhaps, be hazarding as much as totally to 
defend him. We must acknowledge, with the elder Pliny, Si exemplis agatur, prcfecto paiia 
fiant ;X or, in the language of honest Sir Robert de Coverley, Much may be said on both 
sides.” However, if Pliny, whose complaisance for the credit of the marvellous in partir.nlur 
was very great; conld be doabtfnl about this matter, we of little taith may be allowed to be 
more so. Yet Plutarch, in his'Treatise on Oracles, has mBintained his doctrine by such 

E ow^rful testimonies, that if any regard is to be paid to his veracity, some attention should 
e given to his opinion. We shall therefore leave the point, where Mr. Addison tlionglit 
proper to leave a more improbable doctrine, in snspense. 

When Zeno consulted the. oracle in what manner be should live, the answer was, that he 
should inquire of the dead. Assiduous and indefatigable application to reading made a con- 
siderable part of the Greek education; and iv this our biographer seems to have exerted the 
* Val. Max. lib. vill. cap. 16. t Val. Max b. viii, cap* 7. t Hist.' Nat. lib. x. cap, 76< 
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greatest itidustry* Tlic number bf books he has ciuoteTd, to which he has referred, and from 
which, he hea written, seems almost -incre^ihie, when it is considered thftt the art of priiitio^ 
was not known in his time, and that the parchaae of manuscripts was di/Bcalt and dear. 

His lamily/indeed, was not without wealth. Li his S^mposiacs, he tells ns, that it ivas 
ancient in Ghseronea; and that his b^ic^stors had been invested with the most considerable 
offices in the magistracy. He mentions in particular his great-grandfather Nicarchns, whom 
he hdd the happiness of knowing ; and relates, from his authority, the misfprtnnes of his 
fellow-citizens, under the severe discipline of Autonyms soldiers. 

Hi^grandfather Lampnns, he tells us, was o, man of great eloquence, and of a brilliant 
imagination. He was distinguished by his merit as a convivial companion ; and was one of 
those happy mortals, who, when thev sacrifice to Bacchus, are favoured by Mercury. His 
good-humour and [>leasantiy increased with his caps ; and he used to say, that wine had the 
same elTect upon him, that fire has on incense, which causes the finest and richest essences to 
evaporate. ^ ^ ... 

Inutarch has mentioned his father likewise ; but has not given us his name in any of those 
writings that are come down to us. However, he has borne honourable testimony ‘to his 
memory ; for he tells us, that he was a learned and a virtuous man, well acquainted with the 
philosopliy and theology of bis time, and conversant with the works of the poets. Plutarch, 
in his Political Precepts, mentions an instance of his father’s discretion, which does him 
great honour. ‘‘I remember,” says he, “ that 1 was sent, when a very young man, along with 
another citizen of Chmronea, on an embassy to the proconsul. My colleague being, by some 
accident, obliged to stop in the way, I proceeded without him, and executed our commission. 
Upon iny return to Chmponen, when I was to give an account in public of my negociation, my 
father took me aside, and said, my son, take care 'that in the account you are about to give, 
yon do not mention yourself distinctly, but jointly with your colleague. Say not, / tvetit, I 
spake, I executed; but we went, we spake, we executed. Thus, though your colleague was 
incapable of attending vou, he will share in tlie honour of your success, as well as in that of 
your appointment ; and you will avoid that envy which necessarily follows all arrogated merit.*’ 

Plutarch had two brothers, whose names were Timon and Lamprias. These were his 
associates in study and amusement ; and he always speaks of them with pleasure and affec- 
tion. Of l^imon in particular he says, ** Though Fortune has, on many occasions, been 
favourable to me, yet 1 have no obligations to her so great as the enje^'ment of my brother 
Timoii’s invariable friendsliip and kindness.” Lamprias too he mentions as inheriting the 
lively disposition and good-humour of his grandfather, who bore the same name. 

Some writers have asserted that Plutarch passed into Egypt Others allege, that there is no 
authority (or that assertion ; and it is true, that we have no« written record concerning it 
Neverthelss, we incline to believe that he did travel into* that country ; and we found 
our opinion on the following grounds. In the first place, tins tour was a pnit of liberal edu* 
ration among the Greeks ; and Plnbirch, being desogiided froni a family of distinction, was 
therefore likely to enjoy such a privilege. In the ne^d place, his treatise of Isis and Osiris 
shews that he had a more than common knowledge of the religious mys^ries of the Egyp- 
tians ; and it is tlierefore highly probable, tliat he obtained this knowledge by being conver- 
sant amongst them. To have written a treatise on so absc'ruse a subject, without some more 
eminent advantages than other writers might afford him, could not Imve been agreeable to the 
gonitis, or consistent with the modesty of Plutarch. 

However, supposing it doubtful whether he passed into Egypt, there is no doubt at all that 
be travelled into Italy. Upon what occasion he visited tliat conntrj^ it is not quite so cer- 
tain ; but he probably went to Rome in a public capacity, on the business of the Cliaeroneans. 
For, in tlie life of DemostlieneS, he tells us, that lie had no leisure in his journey to Italy to 
learn the Latin language, on the account of public business. 

As the passage here referred to attbrds us further matter of speculation^ for the life of 
Plutarch, *we shall give it as we find it. “ Ah author wlio would write a history of events 
which happened in a foreign country, and cannot be come at in his own, as he has his 
materials to collect from a variety of books, dispersed in ditlercnt libraries, his first care 
should be to take up his residence in some populous t^wn which husaii atubition (or literature. 
There he will meet- with many curious and valuable books; and the pnrtiruiars (hat are wunt- 
ing in writdrs, he may, upon inquiry, be supplied ‘with, by those who have laid them np in 
the faithful repository of memory. This will prevent his work from being defective in any 
materia] point As to myself, I five in a little town ; and 1 choose to live tliere, lest it should 
become still less. Wh**D I was in Rome, and other parts of Italy, I liad not- leisure to study 
the Latin tongue, on account of the public commissions with which 1 was charged, and the. 
number of people who came to be instructed by me in philosophy. It was not, Iherelbre, 
till a late period in life that I began to read (he Roman authors.” 

^ Prom this short account, we may collect, with tolerable certainty, the following circumstances: 

In tlie first place, Plutarch tells ns, that while he was resident in Home, public business 
and lectures in philosophy lefjyiim no time for learning the. Latin language ; and yet, a little 
before, he had ooservea, that mo.se who write a history of foreign characters and events, ought 
to be conversant with the historians of that country where the character existed, and the 
scene is laid : but he acknowledges, that he did not learn the Tjatin language till he waslale in 
life, because, when at Rome, he had not time for that purpo.4e. 

We may, therefore, conclude, tliat he wrote his Morals at Rome, and his Lives at 
Cha^ronou. For the composition of the former, the knowledge of the Roman language was 
not necessary : the Greea tongue was then generally understood in Rome : and lie had no 
necessity for making use of any o' her, when he deliv ered his lectures of philosophy to tlie 
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Vibow ipctiirp*. It {» more llmo pniMile, mnde op limt cotloctiim of MotaU wt/u-ti i* 
coifie lo e. » . . ' 

wA nvnW oC iW H«mcin m tWfin^nl iHmxMe of irri/if.* 

Air emjfHevf iiiv/iKi / iiIhihv nilh toi- ifi lAr/ irr<i/«f ; iw 

Afr«iiMfii^%vMfA(|tna(‘t|iii(rffwi!fiiitiiil/i«(lnn‘i toii'ue, hemifU Imve colterM nmuv 
eK^nVdirnnistantfii, K$i«l mcdole» of charaelns nml trmtu, ilijit ftrmofini his desku, 
an^'mrirtieil (he iilnn of li« tvorfc. 'Fhe irenstirei he acqiiinttl ol‘ lliis kind he seetimf hy 

mpanH^r a conimoii-|il»cp hook, which he conatnntly carrieil nhont whh hiiii; niiJ n/f it 
n$tpe>nn that he %i'av nt Home, land in other parts of italy, from the hegianinff oi Vesidfhmn^e 
rcij^ to tho «iifl of Triijr'iii*s. fie niii.<i( hnvo had fKifliciViit time niid opfiortuoity to procure 
nifitermls-of every kind ; tor this was a period of almost forty years. , ^ 

We shall the more readily enter into the belief that Plutarch collected his ihaterialt .. 
chiefly from conversation, when we consider in what manner, mid on what subjects, the 
ancients hsed to converse. Tho discourse of people of education and distinction in tlioso days 
was soinewhai diflerent from that of ours. It was not on the powers or pedigree of a horse : 
it was not a match of travelling between geese and tnrkey.s; it was not on a nice of maggots, 
sUined against* each other on the table, \Yhen they iirsi came to daylight from th^ shell of n 
filhert: it was not hy what part you may suspend a spaniel the longest without making him 
whine : it was not oii the exffuisite finesse, and the highest nmnaMivres of play. 'I'lie old . 

. itoiiians had no ambition for attaiiimenbi of this natnre. They had no such ina.sters in science 
as Heber and Hoyle. The taste'of their day did not run so high. The powers of poetry and 
philosophy, the economy -of jitiman life and manners, the cultivation of the intellectual 
faculties, the enlargement of the mind, historical and political disriis.sions on the events of 
their country ; — these, and such siihjects as these, made the principal part of their conversa- 
tion. Of this Plutarch has given iis at once a proof and a M|iecimen, in what he calls his 
Sympesiacs, or, as otir Selden calls it, liis Table-Talk. Prom mich conversations ns tliese, 
■then, wc cannot wonder limt he was able 1o collect such treasures as were necessary for the 
maintenance of his biogrtyphical undertaking. . 

In the sequel of the last quoted passage, we And another argument which conflrDis tis in (he 
opinion that i^utnreh's knowledge of the Roman history was chiefly of colloquial arquisitioii. 

^ My method of learning the Roman language,” says he, may seem strange : and yet it is 
very true. I did not so mnch gain the knowledge of things hy the words, as w'ords hy the 
knowledge I had of things.” This plainly implies, that he was previously acquainted with the 
events described in the language he was learning. 

It must he owned that the Roman Hi.story had been already written in Greek, bv Polybius; 
niifl that, indeed, somewhat invalidates the last-mentioned argument Nevertnefess, it has 
uttll siiflicient evidence for its support. There are a thoiimnd circ umstances in Plutarch* Jk 
Jjiires, whicn couM not be collected from Polybius ; and it is clear to ns, that he did n^, 
make mucb use of his Latin rending. t 

He acknowledges that he did not apfily himself to the acquisition of that langnage^ttH lie; 
was (hr advanced i% life : possibly it might be about the latter imrt of the reign 
whose kind disposition towards his country, rendered the weight of piibKe and ^political 
business easy to him. ^ " 

Rut whenever he might begin to learn the language of Rome, it is certain Rrat be. made nc 
great progress in it This appears as well from the little comments he IjmK occasionally given 
n.s on certain Latin words, a.s from some fiassages in his Lives, wliefe ha has professeilly 
to! lowed the Latin hl.storians, and yet followed them in an uncertain and erroneous manner. 

That he wrote (he.liives of Demo-sthenes and Cicero at Ghseronea, it is clear from his own 
nccoiint ;"nnd it is more than probable too, that the rest Of his Lives were written in that 
retirement; for if, while he was at Rome, he could scarcely lind time to learn (he language, 
it is hardly to be supposed that he could do more than lay up materials for composition. ^ 

A circumstance arises here, which confirms to ns an opinion we have long entertained, 

' that the Book of A|ioptliegms,\vliicli is said to have been written by Plutarch, is really not 
bis work. Thi.s book is dedicated to Trajan ; and tlie dedicator assuming the name and 
character of Plutarch, says, he bad, before this, written the Lives of illustrious IVIen : hut 
Plutarch wrote those Lives at Chseronea ; and be did not retire to Chueronea till after the 
death of Trajan. « 

There are other proofs, if others were necessary, to shew that this wqrk was siippostitions. 
For, in this dedication to Trajan, not the least mentioit is made of Plutarch's having been 
hi-s preceptor, of his being raised by him to the consular dignity, or of his bein^ appointed 
governor of Illyria. Dacier, observing this, has drawn n wrong conclusion from ft, and, con- 
trary to the assertion of Snidas, will have it, that Plutarch was neither preceptor to Trqjan, 
nor Honoured with qny appointments under him. Had it occurred to him tliat ths Book of 
Apoptbeghns could not be Plutarch's book, but that it was merely an extract made from bis 
eal works, by some industrious grammarian, be would not have been nnaer the neccssittr of 
Imsarding so mnch against the received opinion of his connexions with Trajan ; nor wo'iilo he 
have found ft necessary to allow him so little credit to his IHler addressed to that emperor, 
which we have upon record. The letter is as follows :■ 

PLUTARCH TO THAJ AN. 

AM sensible that you sought not the empire. Ypur natural modesty would not stiller 
yon-Co apply for a distinction to which you were always entitled by the excellency of your-, 
manners.. That modesty, however, niakes yon still more worthy of those honours you haci no ‘ 
kiiibitloii to solic't Should your future government prove in any degree answerable to your 
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former ment^ 1 shall bare reason ta conKmtulate both your virtue and my own good forGine- 
on this great event. But if otherwise, you have exposed yourself to danwr, and me to 
obloony^ for Rome will never endure an emperor iiti%yorthy of her ; and the faults of the' 
scholar will be imputed to the masMr. Seneca is reproached, and his lame still saifers, for* 
the vices of Nero ; the reputation of Quintilian is hurt oy the ill conduct gf his scholars ^ and 
even Socrates is accused of negligence in the educatiou of Alcibiades. yf you, however, 1 
have better hopes, and flatter myself that your administration will do honour to your virtues. 
Only continue to be what you are. Let your goyernment oommooce in^oiir breast; and Jay 
the Joundat/aa of it in the command of your passions, if you make virtue the rule of vour 
conduct, and the end of your actions, every thing will ^rcweed in harmony and order. 1 have 
explained to you the spirit of those laws and constitutions that were established^ by your 
predecessors ; and you nave notliing to do but to carry (hem into execution. IT this should 
he- the case, I shall have the glory of having formed an emperor to virtue ; but if otherwise, 
let this lett^' remain a testimony with succeeding ages, that you did not ruin the Roman 
eti^re undec pretence of the counsels or tiie authority of Plniarch.” 

Why Dacier should think that this letter is neither worthy of the pen, nor written in the 
manner of Plutarch, it is not easy to conceive : for it has all the spirit, the manly freedom, 
and the sentimental turn of that philosopher. 

We shall find it no verv difficult matter to account for his connections with Tngan, if we 
attend to the manner in which he lived, and to the reception he met wit^ in Rome. During 
his residence in that city, his house was the resort of the principal citizens. All that were 
distinguished IW their rank, taste, learning, or politeness, sought liis conversation, and attended 
his lectures. The study of the Greek language and philosopliy were, at that time, the greatest 
pursuits of the Roman nobility, and even the emperors honoured the most celebrated 
professors with their presence and support. Plutarch, in his Treatise on Curiosity, has intro- 
duced a circumstance, which places the attention that was paid to his lectures in a .very 
stroAg li|A^' ^ R once happened,’^ says he ^ that when 1 was speaking in public at Rome, 
Arul^uslK^sticns, the same whom Domitiau, through envy of his growing reputation, after- 
wards'put^ death, was one of iny hearers. When 1 was in the middle of my discourse, a 
soldier came in, and brought him a letter from the emperor. Upon this, there was a general 
silence through the audience, and I stopped to give him time to peruse this letter ; but he would not 
suffer it ; nor did he open the letter till 1 had finished my lecture and the audience was dispersed.*’ 

To nnclerstand the importance of this compliment, it will be necessary to consider tlie 
quality and character of the person who paid it Arulenus was one of the greatest men in 
Home ; distinguished as well by the lustre of his family, as by an honourable ambition and 
thirst of glory. He was tribune of the people when Nero caused Psetiis and Soranus to 
capitally condemned by a decree of the senate. When Soranus was delibergting with his 
friends, whether he should attempt or give up his*defence, Arulenus had the spirit to propose 
an opposition to the decree of the senate, in his capacity of tribune ; and he would have 
earned it into 'execution, had he not been over-ruled by Faetus, who remonstrated, that by 
fe^uch a measure he would destroy himself, without the satisfaction of serving his friend. He 
was afterwards nreetor after Viteiliiis, Whose interests he followed with the greatest fidelity. 
But his spirit ana magnanimity do him the greatest honour, in that eulogy which he wrote on 
Psetus and Helvidius Priscus. His whole conduct was regulated by the precepts of philosophy ; 
and the respect he showed to Plutarch on this occasion w'as a proof of his a^cbment.to 
it. Such w'us the man who postponed the letter of a prince to the lecture of a philosopher. 

But Plutarch was not only treated with general marks of distinction by the superior people 
in Rome; he had particular and very respectable friendships. Sossius Senecio, who was 
four times consul, once under Nerva, qnd thrice tinder Trajan, was his most intimate friend. 
To him he addresses his Lives, except that of Anitas, which is inscribed to Polycrates of 
Sycion, the grandson of Aratiis. With Senecio he not only lived in tlie strictest Irieudship 
whilst he was in Rome, but corresponded with him after he retired to Greece. And is it 
not easy to believe, that through the interest of tins' zealous and powerful friend, Plu^prch 
might not only be appointed tutor to Trajan, but be advanced likewise to the consular dignity ? 
Wt len we consider Plutarch’s eminence in Rome as a teacher of philosophy, nothing can be 
more probable than tlie former: when we remember the consular interest of Senecio under 
Trman, and his distinguished regard for Plutarch, nothing can be more Ijkely than the latter* 

The honour of being preceptor to such a virtuous prince as Trttjan, is so important a 
point in the life of Plutarch, tliat it must not hastily be given up. Suidas has asserted it. 
The letter above quoted, if it be, as we liave no doubt of iU being, the genuine composition 
of Plutarch, has confirmed it Petrarch has maintained it Dacier only has doubted, or 
rather denied it But upon what evidence has he grounded his opinion ? Plutarch, he says 
was but three or four years older tlian Thgan, and therefore was unfit to be his preceptor m 
philosophy. Now let us inquire into the lorce of ibis aigument Trigan spent the eai^ part 


When tliat prince a] 
Plutarch must have 


[iea him- 
n more 


of bis life in argis : Plutarch in the study of the sciences. 

self to literary pursuits, he was somewhat advanced in life 

so. • And why a man of 'science should be an unfit preceptor in philosophy to a miiitaiy man, 
though no more than four years older, the reason, we apprehend, will be somewhat pifficuit 
to discover. 


fore conclude, with those leirned in^n who have foniierly allowed Plutarch the honour of 
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beiiig preccpto ti> Trajan, that he certainly was so. There is little doubt that they grounded 
their assertions apon proper authority ; and, indeed, the internal evidence arising liont the 
nature and effects of that edacation, which did honour to the scholar and to tlie master- 
comes in aid of the aimiheBt. 

Some chronolog^a have taken up(4i them to ascertain the time when Plutarch’s reputation 
vmn established in Kome. Peter of Alexandria fixes it in the thirteenth year of reign of Nerp, 
in consulate of Capito and ^ufus ; ^ LuciaD,’’ says he, ^ was, at this time, in great repu* 
tetion amoimt the Romans ; and Musoniiis and Plutarch were well known.” Eusebius brings 
it one year lower, and tells us, that^ in the fourieenlh year of Nero’s reign, Mnsonius and Plu- 
tarch were in great reputation.. Both these writers are palpably mist^en. We have seen, 
that in the twelth year of Nero, Plutarch was yet at school under Ammonius; and ills not 
very probable that a school-boy should be celebrated as a philosopher in Rome, within a year 
or two after* Indeed, Eusebius^contradicts himself ; for, on another occasion, he places him 
in the reign of Adrian, the third year of the olympiad 324, of the Christian lera 1520 : In 
thig^ear, ” s^she, “ the philosophers Plutarch of Chwronea, Sextus, and Agathobolos, 

• ^unshed.” Thus he carries, him as much too low, as he bad before pieced him too high. It 
is certain, that he first m\y into reputation under tlie reign of Vespasian, and that his philo- 
sophical fame was established in the time of Trsgan. 

it seems that the Greek and Latin writers of those times were either little acquainted wHh 
each other’s works, jar that there were some literary jealousies and animosities between tliem. 
When Plutarch flourished, there were several cotemporary writers of distinguished abilities ; 
Perseus, Lucan, Silius Itaiicus, Valerius Flaccus, the younger Pliny, Solinus, Martial, Quin- 
tilian, and many more. Vet none of those have made the least mention of him. Was tiiis 
envy ? or was it Roman pride ? Possibly they could not bear that a Greek sophist, a native 
of such a contemptible town as Cha^ronea, should enjoy the palm of literary praise in Rome. 
It mast be observed, at the same time, that the principal Roman writers had conceived a 
jealousy of the Greek nliilosophers, which was very prevailing in that age. Of this we find 
a strong testimony in the elder Pliny, where, speaking of Cato the C^sor’s disapproving 
and dismissing the Grecian orators, and of the younger Cato’s bringing in triumph a sophist 
from Greece, ne exclaims in terms that signified contempt, quanta tnorittn commutatioi 

However, to be undistinguished by the encomiums of cotemporary writers, was by no 
means a ^ing peculiar to Plutarch. It has been, and still is, the fate of superior genius, to be 
beheld either with silent or abusive'envy. It makes its way like the sun, which we look 
upon with pain, unless something passes over him that obscures his glory. VVo then view 
with eagerness the shadow, the cloud or the spot, and are pleased with what eclipses the 
brightness we otlierwise cannot bear. 

Vet, if Plutarch, like other great men, found “ Envy never conquered but by death,” his 
manes have been appeased by the amplest atonements. Amongst the many that have done 
ljunoiir to his memory, the follovyiug eulogiums deserve to be recorded. 

Aulus Gellius conipliiiieiits him with the'highest distinction in science.^ 

Taurus, quoted by Gellius, calls him a man of tlie most cousummatc learning and 
\visdom.'{- 

Eusebius places him'^at the head of the Greek philosophers.^ 

Sardianus, in his Preface to the Lives of the Philosophers, calls him the most divine 
Plutarch, the beauty and harmony of phiios<iphy. 

Petrarch, in his moral writings, frequently distinguishes him by the title of the great 
Pintarch. 

Honour been done to -hiin likewise by Origen, TIimerias the Soj»hist, Cyrillus, Theo* 
doret, Smdas, PiKitiu.4, Xiphilinus, Joannes, Salisheriensis, Victoiius, Llpsius, and Agathiaii 
111 tJio epigram which is thus translated by Dryden: 

Chaeroncaii Pintarch, to tbydeatlileu praise 
Does martial Home this grateful statue raise ; 

Because both Greece and shetby Curie have shared ’; 

Their heroes writteu, and their lives compared. 

BurtiJOii thyself couldst never write thy own ; 

Tueir lives have parallels, but thine has none. 

But this is perfectly extravagant. We are much better pleased with the Greek verses of tti*> 
Bortest metropolitan under Constantine Moiiomachus. They deserve to be transiated, 

?^**^*J *Uht, that living power to save 
Which iicr lost sons no Ueatlten Sgikmgk gave ; 

H auylit of these thy mcicy means to spare. 

Yield Plato, Lord,— yield Plutarch to niy prayer. 

Jti "cw conversion wrought, 

1 jj*y felt thy own divinfty*of thought. 

That grace exerted, spare the partial rod ; 
ine last, best witness, that thou art their Cod I 


Theodore Gasea, who was a man of considerable learning, and a great reviver of letters 

biographer. When he was asked, in case of a general 
destruction of books, what author he would wish to save from the ruin, he answered 


• A. Gellius, lib. Iv. cap. 7. ^ 

I Eu^eb. Prspp.Hh, ii:^ fait. 


f Cell. lib. i. rap. 
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Plutarch. He considered his historical and philosophical writings as the most beneficial to 
sonie^, and, of coarse, the best snbstitute for ^ other books. 

Were it necessary to produce further suffrages for the merit of Plutarch, it would be suf- 
ficient fo say, that he has been praised by Montaigne, St Evremont and Montesquieu, the 
best critics and the ablest writers of their time. 

After receiving the most distinguished honours that a philosopher could emoy ; after the 
god-like ofiiee or teaching wisdom and goodness to the metropolis of the 'world ; after hav- 
ing formed an emperor to virtue ; and after beholding the effects of his precepts in the hap- 
piness of humankind : Plutarch retired to his native country. The death of his illustrious 
prince and pupil, to a man of his sensibility, must have rendered Rome even painful : for 
whatever influence, philosophy may have on the cultivation of the mind, we find that it has 
very little power over the interests of the heart. 

It must have been in the decline of life that Plntarcb retired to Cheeronea. But though he 
withdrew from the busier scenes of the world, he fled not to an unprofitable or inactive soli- 
tnde. In that retirement he formed the great work for which he had so long been preparing 
materials, his Lives of lUustrions Men ; a work which, as Scaliger says, nan solum juU m 
manibus honnnnm, at etiam humani generis memoriam occupavit. • 

To recommend by encomiums what hai^ been received with nniversal approbation, would 
be simerflnons. But to observe where the biographer has excelled, ana in what he ha 9 
failedT; to make a due e'>timate as well of the defects as of the merits of his work ; may 
have its use. 

Lipsins has oliservcd, f hat he does not write history, but scraps of history ; nan histariam^ 
sedparticulas hisfona, Tliisis said ofliis Lives, and, in one sense, it is true* No single life 
that lie has written will aflbrd a sufficient history of its proper period ; neither was it possible 
that it should do so. A** his plan comprised a niimher of cotemporary lives, most of which 
were in public clMracfers,the business of their period was to be dixided amongst them. The 
general history of the time was to be thrown into separ.itc portions ; and those portions were 
to be allotted to such characters as had the principal interest in the t»e\eial events. 

This was, in some measure, done by Plutarc-h ; but it was not done with great art or ac- 
curacy. At the same time, as we liave already ohserv^ed, it is not to be wondered, if there 
were some repetitions, when the part which the several characters bore in the principal 
events, was necessHiy to be pointedTout.^ 

Vet these scraps of liihtory, thus divided and disi>ersed, vvhen seen in a collective form, * 
make no very imperfect narrative of the tiii»o^ within their view. Their biographer’s atten- 
tention to the minuter circumstances of c^hniailer, his disquisitions \>f principles and man- 
ners, and his political and philosophical discusbions, lead us, iu an easy and intelligent man* 
ner, to the events he descrilies. 

It is nqt to be denied, tliat his nairativos are sometimes disorderly, and too often encum- 
bered with impel tineut digressions. By pursuing with too much indulgence the train of 
ideas, he has frcqiu ntly destroyed the order of facts, brought together events that lay at a 
distance' from each other, caihsl forward those circumstances to which he should have made 
a regular progress, and made no otiier apology for these idle recursions, but by telling ns 
that he is out of the order of time. 

^ Notes, in the time of Plutarch, were not in use. Had be known the conv'^enience of mar- 
ginal writing, he would cc*rtaiiil> have thrown the greatest part of his digressions into that 
foiui. They are, undoublcdly, tedious and disgusttul ; and all that we can do to reconcile 
ourselves to them, is to leniciuber, that, in the first place, marginal writing was a thing un- 
known ; and that the benevolent desire of convening iiistruetion, was the greatest motive 
with the biographer for introducing them. This appears, at least, from (he nature of them ; 
for (hey are chicll) disquisitions in natural history and philosophy. 

In painting the maniici s of men, Plutarch is truly excellent. Kolhiiig can be more clear 
than his moral distinctions ; nothing finer than his delineations of the mind. 

The spirit of philosophical observ ation and enquiry, which, vvhen properly directed, is the 
great ornament and excellence of historical composition, Plutarch possessed in an c'lniuent 
degree. His biographical writings teach philosophy at once bypneept and by example. 
His niorals and his characters mutually explain and give force to'each other. 

His sentiments of the duty of a biographer were peculiarly just an4» delicate. This will 
appear from his strictures on those historians who wrote ofPliilistas. ^ It is plain,** says be, 

•• that TipiseiM takes every occasion, from Philistus’s known adlierence to arbitrary power, 
to load him with the heaviest reproaches. Those whom he injured are in some degree ex- 
cusable, if, in their resentment, they treaty him with Indignities after death. But wherefore 
should hy biographers, whom he never imured, and who have had the^ benefit of his works; 
xvherefore should they exhibit him with afl the exaggerations of scurrility, in those sceitbs of 
distress to which fortune sometimes reduces the best of men ? On the other hand, Ephorus is 
no less extravagant in his encomiums on Philislns. He knows well how to throw ^ into 
shades tlie tbibles of the human character, and to give an air of plausibility to the most inde- 
fensible conduct : but with ail his elegance, with all his heart, he cannot resene P^iilistaB 
from the imputation of being the most strennons supporter of arbitrary power, of being the 
fondest tbllower and admirer of the luxury, the magnificence, the alliance of tyrants, vpun 
the whole, he who neither defends the principles of Philistus, nor exults over his misibifunes, 
will best discharge the duties of the historian.’* * 

There is such a tiling as constitutional relijdon. There is a certain .temper and frame of 
mind naturelly productive of devotion. There are men who are born with the Original prin- 
c'iples of piety , and in this class vre need noc hesitate to place Plutarch. 
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If this disposition has sometimes made him too indnlgent to superstition, mid too nitcntivo 
* to the leas mtioiml circumstances of the heathen tkieology, it is not to be wondered. But, 
upon the whole, he had consistent and honourable notions of the Supreme Being. 

That he believed the unit]^ of the Divine Nature, we have already seen, in his obser^^ations 
On the word <i, engraved on Apollo’s temple. The same opinion, too, is found in his Trea- 
tise on the Cessation of Oracles 7 where, in the character of a Platonisl^ he argues against the 
Stoics, who denied the plurality of worlds. ^ If there are many worlds,** said the Stoics, 
^ why then there is only one Fate, and one Pk'ovklence to guide them ; for the Platonists allow 
that tfiere is but one. Why should not many Jupiters, or Gods, be necessary for the govern- 
ment of many worlds ?** To this Plotarch answers, ** Where is the necessity of supposing 
manjr Jupiters for this plurality of worlds? Is not one excellent Being, endued with reason 
and intelligence, such as He is wliom we acknowledge to be the Father and Liord of all 
things, sufficient to direct and rule tliese worlds ? If there were more supreme, agents, their 
decrees would be vain, and coi|tradictorv to each other.** 

But diongh Plutarch acknowledged the indmdnality of the Supreme Being, he believed, 
nevertheless, in the existence of intermediate beinj^s of an inferior order, between the divine 
atid the human nature. These beings hb calls genu, or dtemons. It is impossible, he thinks, 
'from the' general order and principles of creation, that there should he no mean betwixt the 
two extremes of a mortol and immortal being ; that there cannot be in nature so great a 
vacuum, without some intermediate species of life, which .might in some measure partake of 
both. And as we find the connection between soul and body to be made by means of the animal 
spirits, so these demons are iutelligcnces between divinity and humanity. Tlieir natnre, 
however, is believed to be progressr'o. At first they are supposed to have been virtuous 
men, whose souls being refined from the gross parts of their former existence, are admitted 
into the higher order of genii, and are from thence either raised to a more exalted mode of 
etherial being, or degraded to mortal forms, according to their merit or their degeneracy 
One order of these genii, lie supposes, presided over orticles ; otheis administered, nnde'r 
the Supreme Being, the affairs and the iortiines of men, supporting the 1 ii tuoiis, punishing 
the bad, and sometimes (even communicatiug with the best and purest natures. Thu.s the 
genius of Socrates still warned him of approaching danger, and tanglit him to avoid it. 

It is this order of beings which the late Mr. Thomson, \\ no in enthusiasm was a Platonist, 
and in benevolence a Pythagorean, has so beautifully described in his Seasons ; and, as if 
the good bard had believed the doctrine, he pathetically invokes a favourite spirit whicli had 
lately forsaken its former mansion 

Ati<] art tliou, Stanley, of that sacred band T 
Alas I for us too soon 1— — — 

Such were Plutarch’s religious principles; and as a proof that he thought (hem of conse- 
quence, he entered, after his retirement, into a sacred character, and was consecrated priest 
of Apollo. ^ ^ 

This was not his sole appointment, when^he returned to Chmronea. He united the sacer- 
dotal with the magistratiai character, and devoted himself at once to the service of the gods, 
and to the duties of society. He did not think that philosophy^ or the pursuit of letters, ought 
to exempt any man from personal service in the community to which he belonged ; and 
^ough his liteitu^ labours were of the greatest importance to the world, he sought no excuse 
in ^ose from discnaiging offices of public trust in his little city of Cbmronea. 

Ic appears that he passed through se\eral of these offices, and that he was at last appointed 
archon, or chief magistrate of the city. Wliether he retained his superintendency of Illyria 
after the death of Trajan, we do not certainly know: but, in this humble sphere, it will 
be worth our while to enquire in what manner a philosopher would administer justice. 

With regard to the inferior offices that he bore, he looked upon them in the same light as 
the great Epaminondas had done, who, when he was appointed to a commission beneath his 
rank, observed, ^ that no office could jgive dignity to him that held it ; but that he Avho held 
st mi^ht give dignity to any office.’* It is not unentertainiiig to hear ourfpliilosopher apologize 
for his empWment, when he discharges the office of commissioner of sewers and public 
buildings. ^ I make no doubt,’* says he, ^ that the citizens of Cl«erone<i often smile, when 
tliey see me rmployej^ln such offices as these. On such occasions^ I generally call to mind 
what is said of Antimenes : — When he was bringing home, in his own hanjs, a dir^ fish 
fronri the market, some, who observed it, expressed tlieir surprise ; ^ It is for myself/ said 
Anthisthenes, * (hat 1 carry tiiis fish.’ On the contrary, for my own part, when 1 am rallied 
for measuring titles, or for calculating a quantity of stones or mortar, 1 answer, that it is ffoi 
for myself 1 do theca things, but for my country. For, in all things of this nature, the public 
atilit|r takes off tlie disgrace ; and the meaner the office you sustain may be, the grater is the 
compUment that you i»y to the public.** 

Plutarch, in the capacity of a public magistrate, was indefatigable In recommending unani- 
mity to the citizens. To carry thii^ point more elTectuallyl he lays it down as a first principle, 
that a magistrate should be at&ble and ea^ of access * that his house should always be open 
ns a place of refuge for those who soqght for justice ; and that be should not satisfy himself 
merely with alletting certain hours of Hhe day to sit for the dispatch of business, but that he 
should employ a part of his time in private negociations, in maiking up domestic quarrels, and 
reconciling divided friends. This employment he regarded ns one of tim principal, parts of 
his office ; and, indeed, he might properly consider it in a political light, for it too frequently 
happens, that the most dangerous public facllsns are at first kindled by private misunder- 
i^nditigB. Thus, in one part of his works^ he falls into the same sentiment : As public 
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conflag^ration.^” mjrB be, ^ do not always begin In publio edlBces, are caused more frequendyj 
by some lamp neglected In a private house; so in the administration of states^ it does not - 
always happen that tlie flame of sedition arises from political diflerences, but from private 
dissentions^ which, nuining through a long chain of conneotiona, at length aflect the whole 
body of the people. For this* reason, it. is one of Uie principal duties of a inint^r of state bie 
mogistrato, to heal these private animosities,' and to prevent them from growing into public 
divisions^ After these observations, he mentions several states and cities which iiad mved 
their ruin to the same little causes ; and then adds, tliat we ought not by any means to be inat- 
tentive to the misunderstandings of private men, but apply to them the most timely remedies ; 
for, by proper care, as Cato observes, wliat is great becomes little, and what is little is reduced 
to nothing. Of the truth of these observations, the annals of our own conntry, we wish we 
nad no reason to say our oyn times, have presented us with many melancholy instances 

As Plutarch observed that it was a fashionable fault amongst men of fortune to refuse a 
proper respect to magistrates of inferior rank, he endeavoured to remove (lira impolitic evil 
as well by precept as by example. To learn obedience and deference to the magistrate,’* 
says he, ^ is one of tlie first and best principles of discipline ; nor ought these by any means 
to be disj>ensed with, though tliat magistrate should be inferior to us in figure or in fortune. 
For how absurd is it, if, in theatrical exhibitions, the meanest actor, tlrait wears a momentary 
diadem, shall receive his due respect from superior players ; and yet, in civil life, men of 
greater power or wealth shall withhold the deference that is duo to the magistrate ! In this 
case, however, they should remember, that while they consult their own importance, they de- 
tract from the honour of the state. Private dignity ought always to give place to public 
authority; as, in Si^rta, it was usual for the kings to rise in compliment to the ephori.” 

With regard to Plutarch's political principles, it is clear that he was, even, whilst at Rome, 
a. republican in heart, and a friend to liberty: but tliis does him no peculiar honour. Such 
privileges are the birthright of mankind ; anf* they are never parted will), but through fear or 
favour. At Rome, he acted like a nhifosopher of the world. Quantfo iwi sianto in Ronux^ 
noi faciamo come Rnglino fanno in Kokio. He found a constitution which he had not jiower 
to alter; yet, though he could not make mankind free, he* made them comparatively lidppy, by 
teaching clemency to their temporary ruler.** 

At Cbeeronca we find him more openly avowing the principles of ILlierty. During his resi- 
dence at Rome, he had remarked an essential error in the police. In all complaints and 
processes, lioivever trifling, the people had recourse to the first oflieers of stale. By this 
means tliey supposed that their interest would lie promoted : but it had a certain tendency to 
enslave them still more, and to render them the tools and dependents of court power. Of 
these measures the archon of Chmronea thus expresses his disapprobation : ^ At the same 
time,*** says he, ^ that we endeavour to render a city obedient to its magistrates, we must 
beware of reducing it to a Servile or too humiliating a condition. Those who carry every 
trifle to the cognizance of the supreme magistrate, are contributing all they can to the servitude 
of their country.’* And it is ondoubtedly true, that the habitual and universal exertion of 
authority has a natural tendency to arbitrary domiuion. 

We have now considered Plutarch in the light of a philosopher, a biographer, afld a magis- 
trate ; we have entered into his moral, religious, and political character, as well as the infor- 
mation we could obtein would enable us. It only remains that we view him in the domestic 
sphere of life— that little^ but trying sphere, where we act wholly from ourselves, and assume 
no character but that which nature and education have given us. 

Dacier, on falling into this part of Plutarch's history, has made a whimsical observation. 

There are two cardinal points,** says he, ^ in a man's life, which determine his happiness or 
his misery. These are his birth and his marriage. It is in vain for a man to be born Ibrtii- 
iiatc, if he be unfortunate in his marriage.** How Dacier could reconcile the astrologers to 
this new doctrine, it is not easy say : for, upon this principle, a man must at least have two 
good stars, one for his birthday, the other for his weduihg day ; as it seems that the influence 
of the natal star could not extend beyond the bridal morn, but that a man then falls under a 
diflerent dominion. ^ ^ 

At what time Plntarcti entered into this state, wc are not quite certain ; but as it is not 
probable that a man of bis wisdom would marry at an advanced time of life, and as his wife 
was a native^ of Cheeronea, we may conclude that he married before he went tb Rome. How- 
ever that mi^t'be, it appears that he was fortunate in his choice; for liis wife was not only 
well-bom and ’well-bred, but a woman of distinguished sense and virtue. Her name was 
Timoxena. 


PJutaith appears to have had at least five children by her, tour sons, and a daughter, whom, 
out of regard for her mother, he called Timoxena. He has given us a proof that he bad all 
the tenderness of an affectionato fqtlier for these children, by recoiding a little instance of his 
daughter's natural benevolence. ** When she was Very young,** says ho, ** she would fre- 
quently beg of her nurse to.giva thb breast not only to tlie otlier children, but to her hi^btes 
and dolls, which she considered' as her dependents, and under her protection.** Wlio does', 
not see,^ in this simple circmnatance, at once the fondness of the parent, and the bihievolent 
disposition of the man? ' - - 

But the philosopher soon lost his little blossom of humanity. His Timpxemraled in heir 
infuney ;*'and if we may judge from ttie consolatory letter he wrote to lier mother on the occn- 


fion, ha bore the loss as ueaame a philc 
ch-prived your Tinioxena .only of :small ^'nji 


^tpber. Consider,** said he, “ that death Jws 
meuts. The tiling^ she knew werk but of little 

- ...I M il. a . jm _ . . . 


c*onjjbi|u^nce, ni^ she could be delighted onfy with trifles.” In this letter we find a {loiiiair 
oi* ilia wifo which does her the greatest honour. From the testimony given by her husband 


«iv LIFE OF PLUTARCH. 

^ she wan far above the geoeral weakness and affectation of lier sex She Ind 

no pasflon Ibr the expensiveness of dress, or the parade of pablio appearances She thought 
e^ary kind of extravagance blameable ; and her ambition went not beyond the decencies and 
juropnetiesnflife. 

^ Plutarch had before this buried two of his sons, his eldest son, and a younger named CInron , 
and it appears from the abovetnentioned letter, that the conduct of Timoxeim, on these events, 
was worthy the wife of a philosopher She did notdisffgure herself by change of appirel, 
or give way to the extravagance of grief, as women in general do on such occasions, but sup* 
ported the dispensations of Providence with a solemn and rational submission, even when 
th^ seemed to be most severe. She had taken unwearied pains, and undergone the greatest 
sufferings, to nurse her son Charon at her own breast, at a time when an abscess formed near 
the part had obliged her to undergo an incision Y et, when the child, reared with so much 
tender pain and difficulty, died, those who went to visit her on the melancholy occasion, 
found her house in no more disorder than if notliing distressing had happened, liihe received 
her fnends us Admetns entei tamed Hercnles who, the same day that he buried Alccstt, 
betrayed not the least confusion before Ins heroic guest 

With a woman of so much dignity of mind and excellence of disposition, a man of Plutarch a 
wisdom and humanity must have been infinitelv happy and, indeed, it apiicars ironi those 
precepts of conjugal happiness and affection winch he has left us, that lie h is di iwn his ob 
servations from experience, and that the rules be rccommeude d bad been prt viously c xemplt- 
bed 111 Ins own fimily 

It is said that Plutarch had some misunderstanding with his wife s relations , upon whu h 
Timoxena, feanng that it might affect their union, had duty and religion enough to go as f ir a*s 
Mount Helicon and saenffee to Liovi, who had a celebrated temple there 

He left two sons, Piutirch and Lamprias Ike latter appears to have bee n a philosopher, 
iiid it IS to him we are indebted for a catalogue of his iither s writings , v\hich, however, out 
capnot look upon, as Mr Dryden says, without the same enioti nis tli it a merchant nui4 h tl 
in pei using a bill of freight after he has lost his vessel The writings no iongi r extant cue these 
^Hercules, 

Hesiod, 

Pind it. 

Cl lies an I D nphantus, with a Parallel, 

Leonid is, 

Aristonienes, 

^ Scipio Alricanus Junior, and MctelSus, 

The Lives of "1 Augnstns, 

Tibei lus, 

Claudius, 

Nero, 

Caligula, 

Vitelliiis, 

^Cpaminondas and the Elder Siipio, wiffi a PaialUk 
Pour Books of Comment ines on Homer 
Voiir Books of Commentaries on Hesiod 
Five Books to Empedocles, on the Quintessence. 

Fiv e Books of Ess s 
Tfiree Books of Fables 
Three Books of Rhetoric 
Three Books on the Introduction of the Soul 
Two Bioks of Extracts frdm the Philosophers. 

Three Books on Sens** 

Three Books on the great Actions of Cities. 

Two Books on Politics 

An Ess ly on Ojiixirtiiiuty, to Theophrastus 

Poui Books or the Obsolete Parts of History 

T wo Bo^ks of Proverbs 

1 ight Books on the Topics of Aristotle 

Three Books on Justice, to Chrysippus. 

An Essay on Poetry. 

A Dissection on the Diffcrenre between the Pyrrlioniins and the Ac ademiciaiis. 

A Treatise to prove that there was but one Academy of Plato. 

Aulas Gellins has taken a long story from Taurus, about Plutarch’s method of correcting a 
slave, in which there is nothing more than this, that he punished him like a philosopher, and 
gave him his discipline wiiliout being out of temper 
Plutarch had a nephew named Sextus, who boie a considerable leputation in the world of 
> letters, and taught the Greek langnage and learning to Marcus Antoninus. The character 



of manners ; to live amreeably to nature , to ffnd out the art of di8coverinj|^ and preventing 
the wants of my friends , to connive at the noisy follies of the ignorant and impertinent ; and 
to comply with the understandings and the humours of men ** 

One of the rewards of philosophy is long life ; and it is clear that Plutarch enjoyed Ihie but 
of the time, or the circumstances or his death, we have no satisfactory account 
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THESEUS. 


As geographers tlmist into the extremities of 
their maps those countries that are unknown 
to them, remarking at the same time, tliat all be- 
> ond is hills of sand and haunts of wild beasts, 
iVozen seas, marshes, and iiioiintaius <hut are 
inaccessible to human courage or industry ; so, 
in comparing Hie lives of illiistnous men, when 
J liave passed through ti^ose periods of tmio which 
may lie described with probability, and where 
liLslory may find iirm looting^ in facts, I may say, 
my Semicio, * of the remoter a^cs, that all be- 
}'ond is full oi* prodigy and fiction, tlie regions 
of poets and iHuiilists, wrapped in clouds, and 
unworthy of belief.-j* Yet since 1 had given 
an account of Lycurgus and Numu, 1 thought 
\ might without impropriety ascend to Ito- 
iuiilus, as I had approached his times. But 
considering 

Wiio, for the palm, in coatest liiuh shall joint 

Or who ill I'qiiai laaks shall stand T 

(as ^^ilschylus expresses it) it appeared to me, 
that he who peopled (lie beautiful and famed 
city of Athens, might be best contrasted and 
compared with the father of the magnificent 
and invincible Rome. Permit us then to take 
from Fable her extravagance, and make her 
yield to, and accept tlie form of. History: bnt 
where she obstinately despises probability, and 
r'.'fases to mix with what is credible, we must 
imi>lorc the candour of our readers, and tlieir 
kind allowance for the tales of Aiitic|uity. 

Theseus, then, appeared to answer to Ro- 
rnulus in many particulars. Botii were of un- 
certain linrentage, bom out of wedlock ; and 
<bot|i had the repute of being sprung from the 
gods. Both stood in the first rank ol warriors ; 
for both had great powers of mind, witli great 
strength of body. One was the founder of 
)lome» and one peopled Athens, the most 
illustrions cities^ in the world. Both carried 
off women by violence. ' Both were involved 
m domestic miseries, and exposed to fiimily 

* Sossini Scnecio, a man of consular dlanity, 
slio fluurisbed under Nerva and TrgjAttj and to 
nhom Pliny addressed some of bis Epistles ; not 
i lie Sonecio put to death by t>omUlaa. 

t 'I'be wild flehon's of. the fhbnlous ages may 
uitly be acconiited for from the genius of the 
wiiiers, who (as Pluiarcb observes) were chiefly 
] »cts : ntid partly from an affectation of sometbtug 
^xii-.ioitiiiiary or preternatural in auti<|uity, which 
•iu.* coiieraily prevailed, both in tiatfdiii and ^uitlles- 


resentment : * and both, towards the end of 
tlieir lives, are said to have offended their re- 
spective citizens, if we may believe what seems 
to be delivered with (he least mixture of poeti- 
cal fiction. 

The lineage of Theseus, by his facer’s side, 
stretches to Crectheiis and tlie first inhabitants 
of Lis country ;t by his mother's side to Pelops,t 
who" was the most powerl'ul of all the Pelopon- 
nesian kings, not only on account of his great 
opulence, but tiie number of his children ; for 
he married his daughters to persons of the first 
dignity, and Ibund means to place his sons at 
the head of tlic chief states. One of them 
named Pittheiis, grandfatiier to Theseus, found- 
ed the small city ofTrcczenc, and was esteemed 
the most learned and tlie wisest man of hi.; 
age. The essence of the wisdom of those days 
consisted in such moral sentences as Hesiod^ 
is celebrated tor in his Book of Works. Quo 
of these is ascribed to Pittheus ; 

Blast not tlie hope which friendship bus conceived. 
But till its measure high. 

This is cohfirmed by Aristotle: and Eu- 
ripides, in saying that Hippolytus was tauglit 
by the sage and venerable Pittheus,*’ given 
iiim a very honourable testimony. 

nipt t* oixiia xoci ve/xcfB.. 

syyiieij Sif^uyiu. 

t Theseus was the sixth in descent from Erec- 
theiis, or Erictboiiius, said to be ibe sou of Yiilcen 
and Minerva, or Cranae, grandaii|&hter of Cranaiis, 
the second king of Athens ; so that Plutarch very 
justly says, that Tbeseus was descended from the 
^itoctboues, or first inhabitants of Attica, who 
were so called because they pretended 10 he hern 
in that very couiiiry. It is generally allowed, bow. 
ever, that this kingdom was founded by Cecrops, 
an Egyptian, who brought Tiitber a colony of Suites, 
about the year of the woild 2448, before Christ 1558. 
The inhabitants of Attica were indeed a more 
ancient people than those of many other districts of 
Greece, which being of a more fertile soli, often 
changed their masters, while few were aoibitious 
of settling in a barren country. 

X Pelops was the son of Taiitalus»and of Pliiigian 
extraction. He carried with him immense ricbeo 
into Peiopoiiiiesiis, which be had dug out- of the 
mines of mount S>pilus. tiy means of this wealth, 
be got the government of the most considerable 
towns for his sons, and married bis daughters to 
pr inties. 

$ Hesiod flou^i^bed about five hundred yeais 
after Pittheus. Solomon wiote his Moral Sentences 
two or tliiee bundled V-ars after Pitiheus. 
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JkgcAt have children^ is said to i 

the Oracle at Delphi, that ' 
ommM which commanded him not 

tO%|i|ri|pok hIKf woman before he returned to 
A^^IUk*' ^ Bat #11 Che Oracle seemed not to give 
Bm Instruction^ he came to Trcezene^ 
aiwt g utgiiftM icated it to Fittheus in the follow- 
inig terms;— I 

The mriitlc vSimI #iall ontouch’d remtio. 

Till In tby native realiu—— • 

It is uncertain what Pittheus saw in this 
Oracle. However, either by persuasion or 
deceit, he drew j^geus into conversation with { 
his daugliter ^tlira. .^Bgeus afterwards coming 
to know that she whom he had lain with was 
Pittheus’s daughter, and suspecting her to be 
with child, liid a sword and a pair of sandals 
under a lar^ stone, which liad a cavity for the 
purpose. Before his departure, he told tlie 
secret to the princess only, and left orders, 
that if she brought forth a son, who, when he 
came to a man’s estate, should be able to re- 
move the stone, and take away the things left 
under it, she should send him with these tokens 
to him, with all imaginable privacy ; for he was 
very much afraid that some plot would be 
formed a^inst him by the Pallantidee, who I 
despised him for his want of children. These 
were fifty brothers, tlie sons of Pallas.* 

^thra was delivered of a son ; and some 
say he w'as immediately named Thcseiis,+ be- 
cause of the laying up of the tokens ; others, 
tliat he received his name aftenvards at Athens, 
when JEfcexiB acknowledged iiim for his son. 
He was brought iip by Pittheus, and had a : 
tutor named Gonnidas. to whom the AUienians, | 
e\en in our times, sad^ce a rani, on the day 
preceding the Thes^all Feasts, giving this 
noniiur to his memory upon a much jti«»ter ac- 
count than timt which they pay to Silaniou and 
Parrhssius, who only made statues and pictures 
of ThescMis. 

^ As it was then tlie custom for surh as had ar- 
rived at man’s estate, to go to l)rb hi to oflerthe 
first-fruits of their heir to Apollo, i heseiis went ' 
thither, and the place where this ceremony is 
perfonned, from him, is t»aid to be yet called 
'i'hesca. He shaved, however, only (he tore 
part of his head, as Homer tells us the Abautos 
did ; t and this kind of tonsure, on his account, 
was called Tlieseis. The Abautes first cut 
their hair in this manner, nut in imitation of 
the Arabians, as some imagine, nor >et of the 
Mysiana, but because they were a warlike peo- 
ple, who loved close fighting, and were more 
expert in it than any other nation. I’hiis 
Archilocus 

* Pallas was brother ts /R^eus ; and as ^aeiis 
was supposed to have no children, the Pallantida? 
considered tbe kingdom of Athens as their un- 
doubted inheritance. It was natural, therefore, for 
J^gens to conclude, that, if they came to know be 
had a son, they would attempt to abbassinate either 
him or bis son. 

t Tbe Greeks, as well as tbe Hebrews, gave 
names both to persons and things from some event 
or circumstance attending that which they were to 
name. The Greek word TkesU signiftei laying 
up, and thtiihai uton, to acknowtedge, or rather 
tu adopt a son. J^ens did both ; the ceremony 
of adoption being necessary to enable Theseus, 
who was not a legitimate son, to inherit tbe irown. 

: Tbe Abantes were fbe iobkbitairts of £ubcea, 
but orfeinally of Abae, a Cowp in Thrace. 

% Arcbtlocbus was a Greek poe^ who Ived about 


These twang not bows, nor sling the hissing sbuie. 
When Mars exults, and Helds with armies groan : 
'Far nobler skill Euboea’s s^nia display, 

‘And with the thuuderiiig sWord decide the fray. 

'That the^f might, not, therefore, give, advan- 
tage to their enemies their hair, they tjook 
care to cut it ofil And wo are informed that 
Alexander of Maoedon, having made the 
safie observation, onlored his Macedonian 
troops to cut off tlieir beards, these being a 
ready handle in battle. 

For some time, .^tlira declared not the real 
father of Theseus ; but the report propagated 
by Pittlietis was, that he w^as tlie son ol‘ Ni?p- 
tune : for the Treezenians principally worship 
that god ; he is the. patron of their city ; to him 
they ofler tlieir first fi-uits; and their money 
bears the impression of a trident. Theseus, 
in his youtli, discovering not only great strength 
of body, blit firmness and solidity of^ mind, to- 
getlicr witli a large share of understanding and 
rudence, ASlhra led him to tlie atone, anti 
aving told him the truth concerning his nrigiu, 
ordered him to take up his father’s tokens, and 
sail to Athens. He easily removed the stone, 
but refused to go by sea, viough he might htiv'e 
done it with great safely, and though he was 
pressed t( it by the entreaties of his ^and father 
and.his mother: while it was hazardous, at that 
time, to go by land to Athens, because no part 
was free from the danger of rufilans and robbers. 
Those tinies, indeed, produced men of strong 
and indefaijp'>bie powers of body, of extraor- 
dinary swiftness and agility ; but they ^plicd 
those powers to nutliing just or useful. On the 
contrr ry, their genius, tiieir disi^uition, their 
pleasures, tended only to insolence, to violence, 
and to /apiiie. As for modesty, justice, equity, 
and humanity, they looked upon them as quali- 
ties ip vvhicdi those who had it in their power 
to add to their possessions, had no man- 
ner of concern ; \ irtiies praised only by such as 
were afraid of being injured, and who abstained 
from injuring others oat of the same principle 
of f»ar. Some of these riifllians were cut oil’ by 
Hercnlos in his peregrinations, while others 
escapeu to their lurking holes, and were 
spared by the kero in contempt of their cow- 
ardice. But when Hercules had unfortunately 
killed Tphitus, he retired to Lydia, where, for a 
long time, he was a slave to Ompliale,^ a 
punishment which he imposed upon himself for 
the murder. Tin* l^ydiatis then enjoyed great 
quiet and security ; but in Greece the same 
kind of enormities broke out anew, there being 
no one to restrain or quell them. It was there- 
fore extremely dangerous to travel by land Iroiu 
Peloponnesus to Athens ; fmd Pittheus, ac- 
quainting Theseus with the number of these 
nilfians, and with tlieir cruel treatment of 
strangers, advised him to go by sea. But he 
had long been secretly fired with the glory of 
Hercules, whom he held in the highest esteem, 
listening with great attention to such as related 

the time of Romulus. Homer bad given the same 
account of the Abantes above three hundred years 
before. For, ih the second book of the Iliad, he 
tells us, the Abantes pierced tbe breastplates of 
their enemies with extended spears or pikes ; that 
is to say, they fought* hand to hand*. 

* Those who had been guilty of murder became 
VDluniary exiles, and imposed on themselves a cer- 
tain penimee, wbicn they continued till they tbouglit 
their crime expiated. 
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his ftchie.vementSx particularly to tliose that had 
seen him» conversed with him, anr] had been 
witnesses to his prowess. He was affected in 
the same manner as Themistoclf s aftenvards 
was, when he declared that the trophies of 
Miltiadea would not suffer him to sleep. The 
virtues of Hercules were his dream hv niglit, 
and by day emulation led 'him out and spurred 
' him on to perform some exploits like his. Be- 
sides, they were nearly related, being bomesf 
coiisin-germans ; for ^Dthra was the daugliter 
of Pittheus and Alcmenui of Lysidice, and 
Piftheus and Lysidice were brother and sister 
by Pelops and Hippodamia. He considered 
it, tliereibre, as an insupportable dishonour, 
that Hercules should traverse both sea and 
land to clear them of these villains, while he 
himself declined sifch adventures as occurred 
to liim ; disgracing his reputed father, if he took 
ius voyage, or rather flight, by sea ; and cany- 
'ing to* his real father a pair of sandals, and a 
sword unstained with lilood, instead of tlie orna- 
tiH'nt of great and good actions, to assert and 
adJ Instnre to his noble blrtL With such 
thoughts and resolutions as these lie set for- 
ward, determined to injure no one, but to take 
vongoMUce of such us should offer him any 
\iolcnco. 

He was first attacked by Periphetes, in 
Euidaurhi, whose weapon was a < l.ib, and 
wlio, on that account, was called Corynetes, or 
the Chib- bearer. He engaged W'iili him, and 
slew him. Delighted with the club, he took it 
for his weapon, and used it as Hercules did 
the lion’s skin. The skin was a proof of the 
va.st size of ilie wild beast which that hero 
had slain ; and Theseus carried a*bout with him 
tins club, whose stroke he had been able lo 
parrv, but which, in his hand, was irresistible. 

' in the Isfhmus he slew Sinnis tlie Pine- 
hi^isder,^ in (he .same manner as he had dc- 
''froyed many others : and this ho did, not as 
having learned or practised the bending of 
^oso trees, but to show that natui'al strength 
is above all art. Sinnis had a daughter re- 
markable for her lieaiity ai>d stature, named 
Pcripuiie, who had concealed herself when her 
father was killed. Theseus made diligent search 
for her, and found, at last, that sdie had retired 
into a place overgrown with shrubs, and rushes, 
and wild asparagus. In her childish simplicity 
slie addressed her prayers and vows to these 
plants and hushes, us iff hey could have a sense 
of her niisfortune, i>romismg, if they w^ould 
save and hide her, that she would never bum 
or destroy them. But when Theseus pledged 
his honour for treating her politely, she came 
to him, and in due time brought’ him a son 
named Mclanippus. Afterwards liy Theseus* 
permission, she married DeYoneus, the son of 
Eiirytiis tlie Gilchalian. Melan^ipiis liad a son 
named loxus, who joined with Oraytus in 
planting a colony in Carla ; w'hence the loxides, 
witli w'hom it is an inviolable rule, not to bum 
either rushes or wild asparagus, but to honour 
and worship them. 

About tins time Crommyon was infested by 
a wild sow named Pheea, a fierce and .foruiicb 
ablc creature. This savage Ife attacked and 

• Siimis was bo called from bis bending the 
jieads of two pincB, and t>iiig passengers between 
jbe oppoiiite brandies, whidi, by tfaelr sudden w- 
tuni, tore them to pieers. 


. killed,^ goinf? out ot his way to engine bar, and 
tlicreby diowiagau act of voluntarjr valour; foi; 
he believed it equally became a brave man tb 
stand upon his defence against abandoned futl 
flans, and to seek out, and ^bmn the combat 
with strong and savage animals. But some 
say, that Pliaea was an abandoned female rob- 
ber, who dwelt in Crommyon, that she had the 
name of Sow from her Hie and manners ; and 
Was afterwards slain by Theseus. 

On the borders of Megara he destroyed Sciron, 
a robber, by casting him headlong from a^ preci- 
pice, as tlie story generally goes : and it is add- 
ed, fliat, in wanton villainy, (his Sciron used to 
make strangers wash his feet, and to take those 
opportunities to push them into tlie sea. But the 
wnters of Megara in contradiction to tins re- 
port,and, as Simonides expresses it,flghtingwit)i 
all antiquity, assert, that Sciron was neither a 
robber nor a rufHan, but, on the contrary, a de- 
stroyer of robbery, and a man whose heart and 
house were ei er open to the good and the honest 
For iEacus, say the3% w*qs looked upon as the 
jiistest man in Greece, Cyclireas of Salamis had 
divine honours paid him at Atliens, and the 
virtue of Peleus and Tclemon too was univer- 
sally known. Now Sciron was sou in law to 
Cychreus, fatlier-in-law tu iEaciis, and grand- 
fatlier to Peleus and Teleroon, who were both 
of them sons of Endeis, tlie daughter of Sciron 
and Chariclo : therefore it was not probable 
that tlie best of men should make such alliauces 
with one of so vile a character, giving and re- 
ceiving the greatest and dearest pledges. Be- 
sides, thev tell us, that Theseus did not slay 
Sciron in his first journey to Athens, but after- 
%vards, when he took Eleiism from tlie Mega- 
reusians, having expelled Diodes, its chief 
magistrate, by a strat^em. In sneh contradict 
tipns arc these things involved. 

'At Elensis he engaged in wre.stling with 
Cercyon the Arcadian, and killed him ou (lie 
spot Proceeding to Hern!ioDe,*t' he put a 
period to tlie cruelties of Damastes, suruamed 
Procrustes, making his IxmIv fit tlie .«>ize of his 
own beds, as he had served strangers. These 
things he did in imitation of Hercules, who 
always returned upon the ag^ssors tlie same 
sort of treatment which tliey intended for him ; 
for that hero sacrificed Biisiris, killed Antanis 
in wrestling, Cygniis in single combat, and 
broke the skull of* Termerus ; whence tliis is 
called die Tennerian mischief ; for Termerus, 
it seems, destroved tlie passengers he met, by 
dashing his head agaiii.st tlieirs. Thus Theseus 
pursued liis travels to punish abandoned 
wretches, who suflered tlie same kind of death 
from him that they inflicted on otliers, and 
w'ere requited with vengeance suitable to their 
crimes. 

In his progress, he came to Cepliisns, where 
he was first saluted by some of the Phytalidie.t 

* In this instance ‘onr hero deviated from the 
principle he set out upon, ivbfch was never to be 
the aggiessor in any engagement. The wild sow was 
certainly no Jess respectable an animal than fbe 
pine-bender. ' 

t This seems to be a misUike ; for we know of no 
place called flarmione, or Herniioiw, between 
lilcusis and Athens. PansanJas calls it Erione; 
and the authors of the Universal History, atiei 
Philochorus, call it Terinione. 

X Incse were the descendants of Pbytaliis with 
whom Ceres eiiti listed Hie superintendence of her 
holy mysteraes, in recoinpcpce tor the liuspliality 

B 9 
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«jpon his desire to have the customaiy puri^ 
cations, Ihey mve hiip them in due form, and 
having ofiTered propitiatory sacrifices, invited 
him to their houses. This >vbs tlie first hoimi- 
^ble treatment he met with on the road. He 
is said to have arrived at Athens on the eighth 
day of the pionth Cronins, which now thev call 
Uecatomboeon f^nly]. There he fonna the 
state full of troubles and distraction, and the 
family of .^ens in great disorder: for Medea, 
who had fled from Corinth, promised bv her 
art to enable ^^eus to have children, and was 
admitted ' to his bed. She first discovering 
Theseus, whom as yet iBgeus did not know, 
persuaded him, now in years, and full of jea- 
lousies and suspicious, on account of the facHon 
tliat prevailed in the city, to prepare an enter- 
tainment tor him as a stranger, and take him 
otf by poison. Tlieseus, coming to the banquet, 
did not intend to declare himself at first, out, 
willing to give liis father occasion to find him 
out, when the meat ^vas served up, he drew 
his sword, ^ as if he designed to carve with it, 
and took .;are it should gttract his notice. 
«‘^!^en8 quickly perceiving it, dashed down the 
cup of poison, and after some questions, em- 
braced him as his son: then assembling the 
I>eople. he acknowledgfed him also before them, 
wlio received him with great satisfaction on 
account of his valour. The cup is said to have 
fallen, and the poison to have been spilt, wiiere 
the inclosure now is, in tlie place called Del- 
phinium ; for there it w'as that jli)geus dwelt; 
and the Mercury W'hich stands on the east side 
of the temple, is yet called tlie Mercury of 
i£geus’s gate. 

The Pallajntidie, w^ho hoped to recover tlie 
kingdom if died childless, lost all pa- 

tience when Tiieseus >vas declared his succes- 
sor. Exasperated at the thought that 
wiio was not in the least allied to the Erec- 
tliidse, but only adopted by Pandion,+ should 
first gain the cro\vo, and affer>vards Theseus, 
who w'as an emigrant and stranger, they 
prepared for war ; and, dividing their forces, 
one party marched ^ipenly, with their father, 
from iSphettiis to the city ; and the other, con- 
cealing themselves in Gargettus, lay in ambush, 
with a design to attack tlie enemy from two 
several quarters. They had with them an 
herald named Leos, of the tribe of Agnus. 
This man carried to Theseus an account of all 
the designs of the Pallantidae : and he imme- 
diately fell upon tliose that lay in ambush, and 
destroyed tliein. Pallas and his company being 
informed of this, thought fit to dispense. , Hence 
it is said to Lc , that the tribe of Pallcne never 
intermarry with the Agnusians, nor sutler any 
proclamation to begin with these words, 
Akoueie Leos, (Hear, O ye people !) for they 

with o^bich she bad been treated at bis house. 
Theseus thought himself unfit to be adiiiiued to 
those mysteries without expiation, because be bad 
dipped bis bands iii blood, though it was only that 
of thieves and rubbers. 

* Some needless learning has been adduced to 
shew, that in the heroic times they carved with a 
•jiUasB or large knife, and not with a sword ; and 
dial consequently Plutarch here innsl certainly be 
oiistaken ; but as fkotyoLtpoi signifies either a cut- 
lass >r a sivord; bow do we know that it was a 
word, and nut a cutlass,,, which £geus hid under a 
none f 

f ltdiad not been actually reported, that £geus 
was not the son of f^iidlon, but of Sci rias. 


hate the ve^ name of Leos, on account of tlio 
treacher^f orthat herald. 

Theseus, desirous to keep himself iu nctioa 
and at the nnme time courting the favour of tlio 
people, we'«i against the Marathonian bu1( 
which'did no small mischief to the inhabitants 
of Tetrapr.is. When he had taken him, he 
brought him alive in triumph through the cit^, 
and afterwards sacrificed nim to tlie Delphi- 
iiiin Apollo. Hecale also, and the storv' of her 
receiving and entertaining Theseus, does not 
appear destitute of all foundOtion ; for the peo- 
ple in tliat neighbourhood assemble to perform 
the Hecalesian rites to Jupiter Hecalus : tiiey 
honour Hecale too, calling her by the diminu- 
tive, Hecalene, because when she entertained 
Theseus, while he w^as but a youth, she caressed 
him as persons in years use to do children, and 
called him by such tender diminutive names. 
She vowed, moreo^ er, when he w^nt to battle, 
to oiTer sacrifices to Jupiter, if he returned safe ; 
but as she died before the end of the expedi- 
tion, Theseus performed those holy rites in 
testimony of the ^teful sense he had of her 
hospitality. So Philochorus relates the story.^ 

Not long after, there came the third time, 
from Crete, the collectors of the iribute, 
exacted on the following occasion. _ Androge- 
us*!* being treacherously slain ip Attica, a very 
fatal war was irarried on against that country 
Ip' Minos, and divine vengeance laid it waste: 
for it was visi'.ed by famine and pestilence, ana 
want of water increased their misery. The 
remedy that Apollo proposed was, that they 
should appease Minos, and be reconciled to 
him ; whereupon the wrath of Heaven would 
cease, and theii* calamities come to a period. 
In consequence of this, they sent ambassadors 
with tlieir submission; and, as most writt^s 
agree, engaged themselves by treaty, to send 
every nintn year a tribute of soveii young men 
and as many virgins. When these were brought 
into Crete, tlie lahiilous account informs ns, 
that tliey were destroyed by the Minotaur | in 
tlie Labyrinth, or that, lost in its maxes, and 
unable to find the way out, they perished there. 
The Minotaur was, as Euripides Icils us, 

A mingled form, proilitiiouB to behold. 

Hair bull, half man 1 

But Philochonis says the Cretans deny tliis, 
and will not allow the labyrinth to have been 
bny thing but a prison, which had no other in- 
convenience than this, that those who were 
confined there could not escaiie : And Minos 
having instituted games in honour of Andro- 
gens, the prize for the victors was those youths, 
who had been kept till tliat time in the labyrinth. 
He that first won the prizes in those games, 
.was a person of great authority in the court of 
Minos, and general of his armies, named, Tatt- 

* Philochorus was an Alhenlaii historian, who 
floniished in the reign of Ptolemy Philopater, 
about hundred years before the birth of our 
Saviour, He wrote many valuable pieces, of which 
fiothing remains, but some fragments preserved by 
other writers. 

t Some say A£geus caused him to be murdered, 
because he was in the Interest of the Pallaiitidse ; 
others, that be was killed by the Marathonian bull. 

t Feianed by the poets to liave been begot by a 
bull upon Pasipbae. Minos's queen, who was. in- 
spired, it seems, with this horrid passion by Nep- 
tune, in revenge for Minos’s refusing him a beau 
tiful ball, which be expected as an olTeriiig. 
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niif, whOf Ifeing anmerctfnl and mvag^e In his 
mature, had treated the AthMan youths witii 
reat insolence and cruelty. ' Ana it is niain 
that Aristotle himself^ in his account of the 
Boitifvan Government, docs not suppose that 
tfie young men were put to death by Minos, 
but that they lived, some of them, to old age, 
in servile employments in Crete. He adds, 
diat tlie Cretans,' in pursuance of an ancient 
vow, once sent a niiniber of tlieirtirst'born to 
Delphi, among whom were some of the <fts- 
cenounts of these Athenian slaves, who, not 
being able to .support themselves there, first 
passed from tlience into Italy, where tliey set- 
tled about Jap^gia ; and from tlience they re- 
moved again into Thrace, and were called^ 
Bottiocans. Wherefore the Bottioean virgins, 
in some solemnities of religion, sing, “ To 
Athens let us go.” And, indeed, it seems 
dangerous to be at enmity with a city which is 
the seat of eloquence and learning : For Minos 
was always satirized on the Athenian stage ; 
nor was his fame suflficiently rescued by Hr- 
Kiod’s calling him “ Supreme of Kings,” or 
Homer’s saying that he "conversed with Jove 
for the writers of tragedy prevailing, repre- 
sented him as a man of vicious character, * 
violent, and implacable ; yet, inconsis^'^ntly 
enough, they say that Minos was a king and a 
lawgiver, and that Rhadamanthns was an up- 
right judge, and guardian of tlie laws whidi 
Minos had made. 

When the time of the third tribute came, 
and tliose parents who had sous not arrived 
at full maturity, w^ere obliged to re-sign them to 
the lot, conjphiints against j^geus sprung up 
again among the people, who expressed their 
grief and re.sentiiicnt, that be, who was tlie 
cause of all their misfortunes, bore no part of 
the punishment, and while he was aaopting 
and raising to the succession, a stranger of 
spurious birtli, took no thought for them who 
lost their legitimate cliildren. I'liose things 
were matter of great concern to Theseus, who, 
to express his regard for justice, and take his 
share in tlie (xuiiiiion fortune, voluntarily oftcr- 
ed himself as one of the seven, witliout lot. 
The citizens w'ere channed with this proof of 
his magnanimity and public spirit ; and ilvgeiis 
himself, when he saw tliat no entreaties or per- 
suasions, availed to turn him from it, gave out 
the lots for tlie rest of the young men. ^ But 
Hellanicus says, that the youths and virgins 
which tlie city furnished were not chosen by 
lot, but that Minos came in person and select- 
ed them, and Theseus befaro tlie rest, upon 
these conditions : That tlifj Athenians should 
furnish a vessel, and tlie young men embark 
and sail along with him, but carry no arms ; 
and that if they could kill the Minotaur, there 
should be an end of the tribute. There ap- 
pearing no hopes of safety for the youths iu the 
two former tributes, they sent out n ship witli a 
black s^il, as' carrying them to certain miu. 
But when. Theseus encouraged his father by 
his contidence of success against the Minotaur 
he gave another sail, a wlnte one, to the pilot^ 

* This is a mistake, into which Phit.ir(.li and 
.several other writers have fallen. There were two 
of the name of Minot:. One was the son of Jti- 
plter and Kiiio|ia, anil* a Just ami excelleiirpriiice : 
5hc other, his •^raiulbon, -.and son of I-ycaslcr was 
a i^ram. 


ardcriag him, if ^ brought Theseus safe hack, . 
to hoist the white; but if not to sail with the 
black one in tok^ of his misfortune. Sinio* • 
nides, however, tells us, that it was not a white 
sail which iO^etis gave, but a scarlet one, dyed 
^vith the juice of the flower of a very' flonnsh* 
holm-oak,^ and that uiis was to be tlie signal 
that all was well. He adds, that Phereclns the 
son of Amarsy'as, was pilot of the ship : but 
PhilocLorus says, that Tiieseas had a pilot sent 
him by Sciras, from Salamfs, namca Nansi- 
theits, and one Phseax to. be at the prow, be- 
cause as yet the Athenians had not applied 
themselves to navigation and that Sciras did 
iliis, because one of tlie young men, named 
tMenesthes, was his daughter’s son. This is 
confirmed by the monuments of Nansitliens 
and Phmax, built by Theseus, at Phalermn, 
near tlie Temple of Sciron ; and the feast call- 
ed Cybemesia, or the Pilot’s Feast, is said to 
be kept in honour of them. 

When the lots were cast, Theseus taking 
with him, out of the Prytaneuin, those upon 
whom they fell, went to the Delphinian temple 
and made an olfering to Apollo lor diem. This 
offering was a branch of consecrated olive, 
bound about with white wool. Having paid 
his devotions he embarked on the sixth 
of April ; at which time they still send the vir- 
gins to Delphinium to propitiate the god. It 
IS reported that the oracle at Delphi command- 
ed him to take Venus for his guide, and entreat 
her to he his companion in tlie voyhge ; and 
whilst he sacrificed to her a she-goat on tlie 
sea shore, its sex ivas immediately changed • 
hence the goddess hud the name of Fpitnigia. 

When he arrived in Crete, according to most 
historians and poets, Ariadne, falling in love 
with him, gave him a clue of tliread, and in- 
structed him how to pass with it throiy^h the 
intricacies of the labyrinth. Thus assisted, lie 
killed tlie Minotaur, and tiien set sail, cariying 
off Ariadne,* together with the young men. Phe- 
recydes says, that Theseus broke up the keels 
of the Cretan sliips, to prevent tJieir pursuit. 
But, as Demon has it, healed Taurus, Miuos’s 
commander, who engageti him in the harbour, 
just as he ivas ready to sail out. Again, ac- 
cording to Philochorns, wlien Minos celebrated 
the games in honour of his son, it was be- 
lieved that 1’aurus would bear away the prizes 
in them as formerly, and every one grudged 
him that honour ; for his exressi\c power and 
haughty behaviour were intolerable; and be- 
sides, he was accused of too great a fainiliari- 
tv with . Pusiphae : tlierefoiv, when Theseus 
desired the combat, Minos permitted it. In 
Crete it was the custom for tlie women as \voll 
as the men to see the games ; and Ariadne, being 
present, was struck with the .person of TJie- 
seiis, and with his superior vigour and address 
in the w re St ling-ring. Minos too was greatly 
deligiitcd, especially when he saw Taurus van- 
quished and disgraced ; and this induced him « 

* It is not the flower, but the fruit of the Ilex, 
full of little worms, which the Arabians call 
kernus, from which a scarlet dye is procured. 

f The Athenians, accitriHiig to Homer, sent fifty 
sliips to Troy; hut those were only transport ships. 
Thucydides assures us, that they did not begin to 
make any figure at sea till ten or twelve years af- 
ter the battle of Marathon, near seven hundred 
zears after the sUge of Troy. , 
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to give Qp thie yoiiiig men tetflieseus^ and to re- 
mit the tribute. Clidemus beginning higher, 
y[ives a.prolix aceoaht of tUbse matters, accord- 
jQg to hm.mannef. There ^vas, it seems, a de- 
cree thro^hout all Greece, that no vessel 
should sail more than five hands, except 
the Am, .commanded by Jason, who was ap- 
poii^d to clear the sea of pirates. But when 
lOmdalds escaped by sea to Atliens, Minos piir- 
sMing him with his men of war, contrary to the 
decree, was driven by a storm to Sicily, and 
there ended his life. And when Deucalion 
his successor, pursuing his father's quarrels 
with the Athenians, demanded that they should 
deliver np Dmdalus, and threatened, if they 
did not, to make awc^ with the hostages that|| 
Minos had received, Tiieseus gave him a mild 
c^wer, alleging that Diedalus, was his rela- 
tion, nearly allied in blood, being son to Me- 
rope the daughter of Erectoeus. But privately 
he preoared a fleet, part of it among tlie lliy- 
mcetaam, at a distance from any public road, 
and part under the direction of Pittheus, at 
Troezene. When it was ready, he set sail, 
faking Dcedalus, and the rest of the fugitives 
from Crete for his guide. The Cretans re- 
ceiving no information of the matter, and, 
when they saw his fleet, taking them for Inends 
he easily gained the^ harbour, and making a 
descent, proceeded immediately to Gnossus. 
There he^ engaged, with Deucalion and his 
guards, before the gates tl.e labyrinth, and 
slew them. The government, by this means, 
falling to Ariadne, he entered into an agree- 
ment with her, by which he received the young 
captives, and ni^e a perpetual league between 
the Athenians and (he Cretans, both sides 
aivearing to proceed to hostilities no more. 

There are many other reports about tliese 
things, and as many concerning Ariadne, but 
none of gny certainty. For some say, that 
beingrdeserted by Theseus, she hanged lierself ; 

' ^<ithers, tliat she was carried by tlte mariners to 
Nafos,. and there married Onanis the priest of 
Bacchra, 'rheseus having left her for another 
mistress- ^ 

For /Egle’s charms had pierced the hero’s heart. 

Wliereas the Megarensian tells ns, that Pisi- 
stratns s(uck the line out of Hesiod; as on 
the contiuiy, to gratify the Atheniaoik he added 
this other to Homer's description of the state 
of the dead : 

The godlike Theseus and the great Pirlllious. 

Some say Ariadne had two sons by Theseus, 
CEaopian and Staphylns. With these agrees 
Ion of Chios, who says of his native city, 
t)iat it tvas built by CEnopion the son of 
llieseus. 

Bat the most striking passag^es of the poets, 
relative to tliese things, are in every body's 
mouth. Sbmethini^ more {larticiilar is delivered 
Iw Paeon the Amatborian. He relutes, that 
Theseus, being driven by^ a storm to Cypri^, 
and having with him Ariadne, who was big 
with child, and extremely discomposed with 
the agitation of flie sea, ne set her on shore, 
and left her alone, ' while he retiumed ^ to take 
care of the sliip ; but by a violent wind was 
forced nut again to sea; tliat tlie women of 
toe'conntry received' Ariadne kindly, consoled 
her likder jper loss, and.brouglit her foignefl 


letters as iH>in Theseus : that they attended, 
and asri^ed her, when she fell in labour ; and, 
ap she died in childbed,' paid her the funeral 
honours: that Theseus, on his return, greatly 
afflicted at the news, (eft money with tlie in- 
habitants, o^ering tliem to nay divine ho- 
nours to Ariadne ; and tliat tie caused two 
little statues of her to be made, one of silver, 
and the other of brass : that they celebrate 
her festival on the second of September, when 
a young man lies down, and imitatos the cries 
and gesture of a woman in travail ; and that 
the Amathiisians call* (lie grove in which 
they show her tomb, the Grove of Venus 
Anadne. 

Some of the Naxian writers relate, that 
there were two Minos, and two Ariadnes ; one 
of w'hom was married to Bacchus in Naxos, 
and had a son named Staphylus ;'t}ie other, of 
a later age, being carried on by Theseus, and 
afterwards deserted, came to Naxos, with her 
nurse Corcyne, whose tomb is still shewn. 
That fliis Ariadne died tliere, and had dif 
ferent honours paid her from the .former ; for 
the feasts of one w'ere celebrated with mirtli 
and revels, while the sacrifices of the other 
were mixed with sorrow and mourning.^ 

Theseus, in his return from Crete, put in at 
Delos ;t and having sacrificed to Apollo, and 
dedicated a statue of Venus, which he received 
from Ariadne, he joined with the young men 
in a dance, which the Delians are said to prac- 
tise at this day. It consists in an. imitation of 
tlie mazes and^ outlets of the labyrinth, and, 
with , various involutions and evolntions, is 
performed in regiilar time. This kind of dances 
us Diccearchiis informs us, is called by the 
Delians the Crane 4 He danced it round tlie 
altar Keraton, which was built entirely of tlie 
left-side horns of beasts. He is also said to 
have instituted games in Delos, where he be- 
gan the custom of giving a palm to the victors. 

When they drew near to Attica, both 
Tiieseus and the pilot w'ere so transported .with 
joy, tliat they forgot to hoist tlie sail which was 
toT be the signul to yligens of tlirir safety, who, 
theretbre, in despair, threw himself from the 
rock, and was dashed to pieces. Theseus 
disembarked, and performed those sacrifices 
to the gods, which he had vowed at Plialerum, 
when he set sail, and sent a herald to the city, 
with an account of his mfe return. The messen- 
ger met with numbers lamenting tlie fate of the 
king,' and otliers rejoicing, as it was natural to 
exfiect, at the ret^ of Theseus, welcoming 
him with the greatest kindness, and ready to 
crown him with flowers for his good news. 
He received the chaplets, and twined them 
round his herald's statt Itetiirning to the sea- 
shore, and finding that Theseus bad not yet 
finished his libations, he stopped witliont; ind 
choosjng'to disturb tlie saennee. When tiie 
libations were over, he announced the death 

* The Feasts of Ariadne, the wife of BacchiiH, 
were celebrated with joy, to denote tbat site was 
become a divinity ; those of the other Atladue 
fifiiliy tbat she fell like a mere mortal, 

t Hence came the custom of sending annnally 
a depiitution from Athkiis to Delbs, to sacrifice to 
Apollo. 

t This dance, Calltmacbus tells us^ was a par- 
ticular one; and prohatfiy if was called tlie 
Crane, liecanse cranes Commonly fiy In the figure 
of a circle. ^ 
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of JE^eus, Upon this, they haiteped> wi^ 
sorrow, and tumultuous lamentations^ to the 
city.. Hence, th^ tell us; it is, that, in the 
Oschophoria, or Feast of Boughs^ to tliis day 
the herald is not crowned, but bis staff ; and 
diose that are present at the libations cry out, 
Elelett ! Jo'd, jou !*. The foi?her is the excla- 
mation of haste and triumph, hnd the latter of 
trouble and confusion. Theseus, having bi^ried 
his tether, paid his vows to Apollo on the 
seventh of October; for on that day they ar- 
rived safe at Athens. The boiling of all sorts 
of pulse at that time is said to take its rise 
from tlieir mixing the remains of their pro- 
visions, when they found themselves safe 
ashore, boiling them in one pot, and feasting 
upon them all together. In that feast they also 
carry a branch bound about with wool, such as . 
tlie^ then made use of in their supplications, 
which they call Eiresione, laden with all sorts 
of fruits ; and to simplify tee ceasing of scarcity 
at fliut time, they sing this strain : 

The golden ear, th* ambrosial hive, 

111 fair Biresioiie thiive. 

See the juicy fi''s appear 1 
Cdivcs- crown the iveatthy year! 

See the clusfer-betifliiig vine 1 
See, and drink, and drop supine ! 

Some pretend that this reremony is retained 
in memory of the Heraclidje,-]* who were en- 
tertained in teat manner by the Athenians; 
but the greater part relate it as above de- 
livered. 

Tlie vessel in which Theseus sailed, and re- 
turned safe, with those young men, went wite 
thirty oars. It W'os preserved bv the Athenians ' 
to the times of Demetrius Flialereiis ;t being 
so pieced and new framed with strong plank, 
that it afforded an example to tee pliilosophers, 
in their disputations concerning the identity of 
things that are changed by growth ; some con- 
tending tliat it was tee same, and others that 
it w'ns not 

The feast called Oschophoria,$ which the* 
Athenians still celebrate, was teen fir^t in- 

* Eleleti denotes the joy and precipitation with 
which Theseus .marched towards Aibcni ; and Jqu, 
jou, liis sorrow for the death of his father. 

t The descendants of Hercules, being driven out 
of PcloponnesuB and all Greece, applied to the Atbe- i 
Ilians for their protection, which was granted : and 
as they went as supplicants, they went with branches 
"in their bands. This subject it treated by Euri- 
pides ill his Heraclidae. 

t That is, near 1000 years. For .Theseus re- 
turned from Crete abont the year before Chrl&t 
1*235, and Callimachus, who was coteiiiporary 
with Demetrius, and who tells ns the Athenians 
continued to send ibis ship to Delos in his time, 
flourished about the year before Christ 280. 

i This ceremony was performed In the following 
manner : They made choice of a certain number of 
youths of the most noble families in ^ach tribe, 
whose fathers and mothers both were fhriog* yniey 
bore vine-branches in tlieir hands, with grapes upon 
them, and ran from the temple of Dacebns to that 
of Minerva Sciradia, which was near tbe Phalerlaii 
gate. He that arrived there Orst drank off a cup 
of wine, mingled with honey, cheese, meal, and 
oil. They Were followed by a cborns conducted by 
two young men, dressed in women's apparel, the 
cboras singing a sang In pulse of those young men. 
Certain women, with baskets on their heads, at- 
tended them»^ and were chosen for that oflSce from 
among ^ the most wealthy of the citigens. The 
whole procession was headed by a herald, bearing 
a staff encircled with boughs 


shtuted bv I'heseua. For he did not take wilh 
him all tee virgins upon whom the lot had 
tellen, but selected two young men of hie ne* 
qiiaintance , who had feminiim and florid 'an- 
pects, but were not wanting xn spirit and pre- 
sence of mind. These by warm bathing, and 
keeping them out of the sqn, by providing 
unguents for their hair ond complexions, and 
every thing necessa^ foi their dress, by form- 
ing their voice, their manner, and their step, 
he so eflectiially altered, teat they passed 
among tee virgins designed for Crete, and no 
one could discern the diflereuce. 

At his return, lie walked in procession with 
the same young men, dressed in tee manner of 
those who now carry the branches. These are 
carried in honour or Bacchus and Ariadne, oh 
account of the story before related ; or rather 
because they returned at the time of gathering 
ripe fruits. The Deipnophorae, women who 
carry tlie provisions, bear a part in the solem- 
nity, and have a share in tlie sacriflee, to re- 

f iresent the motliers of those upon whom tee 
ots fell, who brought their chilciren provisions 
for tee voyage. Fables and tales are the chief 
discourse, because the women then told their 
children stories to comfort them and keep np 
tlieir spirits. These particulars are taken from 
the History of Demon. There was a place 
consecrated,' and a temple erected to Theseus : 
and those families vvhich would have^ been 
liable to the tribute, in case it had continued, 
were obliged to pay a tax to the temple for 
sacrifices. These were committed to the care 
of the Phj'talidie, Thesens doing them that 
honour in recompense of their hospitality. 

Afler the deatn of j^eus, he undertook and 
eflected a prodigious work. He settled all 
the inhabitants ot Attica in Atliens, and made 
them one people in one city, who before were 
scattered .up tind down, and could with diffi- 
culty be assembled on any pressing occasion for 
tee public good. Nay, often such difterenees had 
happened between them, as ended in bloodsh^ 
The method he took was to apply to them, in 
particular bv fheir tribes and families, l^vate 
persons and the poor easily listened to Iris sum- 
mons. To tee rich and great he represented 
I the advantage of a government without a king, 
where the chief power should be in the people, 
while he himself only desired to command in 
war. and to be the guardian of tlie laws ; in 
all tee rest, every one would be upon on equal 
footing. Part of them hearkened' to his per- 
suasions ; and others fearing his power, which 
’was already very great, as ivell as his enter- 
prising spirit, chose rather to be persuaded, 
than to be forced to submit Dissuiving, 
teerefore, the corporations, the councils, and 
courts in each particular town, he built oim 
common Prytaneum and court-hall, where- it 
stands to this day. The citadel, witli its de- 
pendencies, and the city, or tlie old and new 
town, he united under the common name ef 
Ateeus, and instituted the PUnathenma as a 
common sacrifice.* He appointed also the 

• Tbe Atheniea were celebrated before, in ho- 
nour of tlie Koddesa Minerva ; but os chat was a 
tkist peouliai to the city of Athens, Tlirwua eii- 
iOracd it, and made It oainiiionto all . tbe inhabi. 
tonta of Attica ; mud thtrefore it was called Pam- 
tlieniea. There were the greater and tbe leaa Paua- 
tbeniea* Tlie less wera kept annually, gnd the 
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Mefoecia, or Feast of Migration,^ nnd fixed it 
to the sixteenth of July, and so it still continues. 
Giving np the kingly power, as he had pro- 
iKiised, he settled the commonwealth under the 
nnspices of the gods ; for he consulted the 
Oracle at DeljJhi concerning his new govern- 
ment, Rhd received this answer: 

From Royal sterna thy honour, Theseus, springs ; 
By Jove belovefi, the sire supreme of kings. 

See rising towns, see wide-extended states. 

Oil thee dependent, ask theii future fates I 
^Hence, hence with fear I Tfa) favour'd bark shall 
ride 

Safe o'er the surges of the foamy tide.f 

With this aejees the Sibyl’s pro^ecy, wliich, 
we are told, site delivered long alter, concem- 
ing Athens : 

The bladder may be dipp'd, but never drown'd. 

Bearing yet farther to enlar^^e the city, he 
invited all strangers to equal pn^dleges m it : 
and the words ^ill in use, '* Come hitlier, all ye 
people,** are said to be the beginning of a pro- 
clamation, wliich Theseus ordered to be made 
when he compiled the commonwealth, as it 
were, of all nations. Yet he left it not in the 
confusion and disorder likely to ensue fronv 
the confluence and stinnge mixture of people ; 
but distinguished them into noblemen, husband- 
men, and mechanics, llie nobility were to 
have the care of religion, to supply the city 
with magistrates, to explain the laws, nnd to 
interpret whatever relaieil to the worship of 
tlm gods. As to the rest, he bahuiced the 
citizensagainst each other as nearly as possible ; 
the nobles excelling in dignity, the husband- 
men in asefii1nes.s, and the artificers in nu^i- 
ber. It appears from^ Aristotle, that 'rheseus 
was the first who inclined a democracy, and 
gave np the regal power ; and Homer also ^ 
seems to bear witness to tlie same in his cata* 
logiie of ships, where he gives the name of 
People to the Athenians only. To his money 
he gave the iinuression of an ox, either on ac- 
cpqbt of the Marathonian bull, or bc'caiise of t 
Mjhos’s general Tatinis, or because he would 
encourage the citizens in a^culturc. Hence 
came the. expression of a tiling being worth ten 
or an hundrad oxen. Having also made a se- 
cure acquisition of the coiintiy about Megara 
to the territory of Athens, he set up tlie famed 
pillar in the 1sthinus,t hud inscribed it with 

greater every fifth year.* In the latter they carried 
in procession the mysterious jjcplum or veil of 
Minerva, on which were embroidered the victory 
of the gods over the giants, and the most remark- 
able achievements of their heroes. 

* In memory of their quitting the boroughs, and 
uniting it in one city. 

On this occasion, be likewise instituted, or at 
least restored, the faniotts Isthmian games, in ho- 
nonr of Neptnne. ' Ail these were chiefly designed 
to draw a concourse of strangers and as a farther 
encouragement for them to come and settle In 
thens, he gave them the privileges of natives, 
t In'tbe original it ** Safe, like a bladder, 
ftc." When Sylla bad taken Athens, add exercised 
all manner of cruelties there, some Athenians 
went t<» Delphi, to inquire of the oracle, whether 
the last hour of their city was come T and the 
priestess according to Pansanlas, made answer, rot 
§ig Tov trhich br longs to the 

bladder now has an end ; plainly referring to tbe 
old prophecy farere* delivered. 

t This pillar was erected b/ the comriimi' con- 
sent of tbe Ihiiaiis and I’eloi^onnesiaiis, to pnt an 


two verses to distinguish the boundaries. Hint 
ou the .east side ran thus * 

This is not Peloponnesus, but loiita s 
and that on the wes^ was 

This Is Peloponnesus, not Ionia. 

■ He likewise inktituted games in iinibition of 
Hercules, being ambitious, that as the GrGek.s, 
in pursuance of that hero’s appointment, ce- 
lebrated the Otymnic games in honour of Jupi- 
ter, so they shonia celebrate the Isthmian in 
honour of Neptune : for. tlie rites performed 
! tliere before, in memory of Melicertes, were 
observed in the nigfht, and had more tlie air of 
mysteries, than of a public spectacle acd as- 
sembly. But some say the Isthmian games 
I were dedicated to Sciron, Theseus inclining 
I to expiate his untimely fate, by reason of tiieir 
being so nearly related ; for Sciron was the sod 
of Canethns and Henioche, tlie daughter of 
Pittheiis. Others will have it, tliat Sinnis was 
tlieir son, and that to him, and not to Sciron, 
the games were dedicated. He made an 
agreement too with tlie Corinthians; that they 
should give tbe place of honour to the Athe- 
nians who came to the Lsthmian games, as far 
as the ground could be covered witli the sail of 
Uie public ship that brought them, wJicn 
stretched to its full extent This piirticiilnr we 
learn frem Hellanicus and Androii of Hali- 
carnassus. 

Philochoriis and some others relate, tlint he 
sailed in company with Hercules, into tiio 
Euxine sea, to carry on war with the Amazons,* 
and tliat he received Antiope*[- as the reward 
of his valour : but the greater number, among 
whom are Pherecydes, Hellanicus, and He- 
rodonis, tell us, tliat llieseiis made that voy- 
age, with his own fleet only, some time after 
Hercules, and took that Amazon captive, which 
is indeed the more probable account : for we 
do not read tliat any other of his fellow war- 
riors made any Amazon prisoner. But Biou 
says, he took and carried her oil* by a stratagem. 
The Amazons, being naturally lovers of men, 
were so far from avoiding Iheseus, when be 
touched upon their coasts, that they sent him 
presents, ’i'beseas invited Antiope, who 
brought them into his ship, and as soon* as she 
was aboard, set sail. But the accouiit of one 
Menccratea, who publishi'd a history ot Nice, 
in Bilhynia, is, tliut I'heseus, li:i\ing An(io|)e 
aboard his vessel, remained in tliose parts soiito 
time ; and tliat he was attended in tliat ex]>edi- 
tion by tliree young men of Athens, who were 
brothers, fiuneus, Thoas, and Soloon. The 
last of these, unknown to the rei^t, fell in lo\ e 
with Antiope, and communicated his pa.ssiou 
to one of his companions, who appliefl to 
Antiope about the aflair. She iirmly rejected 

end to tbe disputes about their boundaties; and 
it coutiniieil to tiic reign of Cudnis, (iiiriiig wiiirh 
It was dei|iulii>hed by the Heraclidse, who had 
made themselves masters of tbe territory of Me- 
gara, which thereby passed from the ioniaiis i« . 
ilic Dorians. Strabo lib. lx. 

* NotJiifig can he more fabulous than the whole 
history of the Amazons. Strabo observes, tliattlK 
most credible of Alexander's historians liave net 
so much as mentioned them : and indeed, it they 
were a Scythian nation, how came they all to have 
tjreek names t 

f Justin says, Hercules gave flippolytr to 
Thev u.', and kept Anriopc for hlmstJi'. 
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Ill's pretensions, but- treated him with civility, I 
and prudently concealed the mutter from llie- 
seiKs.. But Soloon, in despair, leaped into a 
river and dro\vned himself: Theseus, then 
sensible of the cause, and the young man’s pas- 
sion lamented his fate, and, in his sorrow, re- 
collected an Oracle which he had formerly re- 
ceived at Delphi. The priestess, had ordered, 
iliat when, in some foreign country, he should 
labour linder the greatest affliction, he should 
iuiild a city there, and leave some of his fob 
lowers to govern it Hence he called the city 
which he built Pythopolls, after tlie Pylliimt 
(^»d, and the neighbouring rjver 8oioon, in 
honour of the young man. He left the two 
surviving brothers to go vernjt, and give it laws ; 
and along with them Hermiis, who was of one of 
the heat families iii Athens. From him the 
iiiliabitants of Pythopolls call n certain place in 
ilioir city Hermes’s House, {Ilennok oikia], 
and by misnlachig an accent, transfer the lio- 
iiuur iVoiii the hero to the God Mercury. 

lienee tlie war with tlie Amazons took its 
rise. And it api)ears to have been no slight 
womanish enterprise ; for they could not Have 
etienmped in the town, or joined battle on the 
ground about the Pnyx^ a^d the Museum, + or 
tiilhMi in so intrepid a manner upon the ciiy of 
Athens, unless they had lirst reduced the coun- 
fry about it. It is difflcult, indeed, to believe 
(though Hellanjctis has related it) that they 
lu'ossed the Cinimerian Bosphorus upon the ice ; 
but that they encanined almost in the heart of 
the city is conlirmed by the names of places, 
and by the tombs of tliose that fell. 

i’liere was a long pause and delay before 
either army would begin the attack. At last, 
Tiieseus, by the direction of some oracle, of- 
fert'd a sacrilice io Fear, and after that im- 
iiicd lately engaged. The battle was fought 
in the month Boedromioii, [September] the day 
on which the Athenians slill celebriitcd the 
teast called Boodromia. Clidemns, who is wil- 
ling to he very particular, writes, that the left 
wing of tlie Amazons moved towards wlint is 
now called the Amozoniuin ; and that the right 
extended us far as the Puyx, near Chrysa ; that 
the Athenians first engaged with the left wing 
of the Amazons, falling upon them from the 
Museum ; and tJiat the tombs of tliose that fell 
ill the buttle are in the street which leads to 
the gate called Piraiea, which is by the monu- 
inVut erected in honour of Chalcodon, where 
the Athruiaiis were routed by the Amazons, 
and Ihui as ihr us the Temple of the Furies: 
but (hat the left wing of the Atlienians, which 
rluirgc'd from tlie i^illadiuin, ArdcCtiis, and 
lijreiim, drove the right wing of the enemy ics 
their camp, and slew many of them ; That after 
four months a peace was concluded by means 
ol Hinpolyte ; for so this author culls the Ania- 
znii that attended with Theseus, not Antiope. 
But some say tliis heroine fell fighting by 

• The Pnyx was a p-acc (near the citadel) where 
the people of Athens used to assemble, and where 
the orators spoke to them about public affliira. 

f The Miiseiiin was u|x»ii a little hill over against 
the citadel, and prohuhly so called from a temple 
ot the Muses there. . 

i The heathens ‘considered not only the passions, 
imt even distempers, storms, and tenipebts, as 
divitiities, and worshipped them, that they might 
do them no harm. 
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.Theseus’s side, being pierced with a dart by 
Molpadia, and that a pillar, by the Temple of 
the Olympian earth, ^ was setup over her grave. 
Nor is it to be wondered, tliat in the account 
of tilings so very ancient, history should be tlius 
uncertain, since they tell us that' some Anut- 
zous, wounded by Antiope, were privately sent 
to Chalcis to be cured, and that some were 
buried tliere, at a place now called Aniazonitiin. 
But that the war was ended by a iteague, we may 
assuredly gather from a place called Hor- 
comosium, near the temnle of Theseus, where 
it was sworn to, as well as from an ancient 
sacrifice, which is ofiered to the Amazons the 
day before the feast of Theseus. The people 
of Megara too shew a. place, in the figure oi* 
a lozenge, where some Amazons were buried, 
as you go from the market-place to the place 
called Uhiis. Otliers also are said to have 
died by Chaironea, and to have been buried by 
the rivmlet, which, it seems, was ibrmerly 
called Thermodon, but now Haemon : of which 
I have given a farther account in the life of 
Demosthenes. It appears likewise, that the 
Amazons traversed Thessaly, not witliout op- 
position ; for their sepulchres are shewn to this 
day, between Scotiissiea and Cynosceplialse. 

This is all tliat is memorable in the story of 
the Amazons ; for as to what the author of the 
Theseis relates of the Amazons rising to take 
vengeance for Antiope, when Theseus quitted 
her, and married Phaedra, and of their being 
slain by Hercules, it has pluiidy the air of fable. 
Indeedf he married Plisecira after tlie death of 
Antiope, having had by the Amazon a son 
mvmed ltij>po1ytns,'|‘ or according to Pindar, 
Deniophoon. As to the calamities which befel 
Plia'dra and IJippoiytns, since tlie historians 
do iiot diller from what the writers of tragedy 
have said of thein, we may look upon them as 
matters of fact. 

Some other marriages of Theseus are spoken 
of,‘ blit, have not been represented op the stage, 
which had neither an huiiourdble beginning, 

* By this is iiieaat the moon, so called (as Pin* 
tarrli sii|)p»»eb in his rreatise on the Cessation ot 
Oracles) because like the Oenii or Demons, she to 
neither so perfect as the gods, tiur so iuipeifeci as 
hiiiuankind. But as some of the philosophers, we 
mean the P>thagoreaiis, hod aslrnnuiny eiiongh afler- 
wards to conclude that the son is the centre of this 
M&tein, we presume it might occur to thinking men 
iii the m<»re gaiiy ages, that the moon was an opatpie, 
and, theiefme, probably a te|reue body. 

t Theseus h.ui a son, by the Amazouiaii queen, 
named .Hippolytiis, having soon after martied 
Pbwdra, the sifter of Deucalion,- *lic son and suc- 
cessor of Minns, by whom he had two smis ; he 
sent Ilippolytus to be brought up by his own mo- 
ther a^ibra, queen of Tiwzeiie : but he coiuiug af- 
terward-s to be present at some Atheiiiaii games, 
Piiacdia fell in love with him, and having suUcitetl 
him ill vain to a toinplianre, in a tit of reseut- 
ineiit, accused him to Theseus nf liaviiiq made' an 
attempt upon her chastity* The fable says, tliat 
Theseus prayed to Neptune to punish him b} some 
violent death ; and all soieinii execrations, accord- 
ing to the notions of the heathens, certainly taking 
efl>cr, as Hippolytus was riding along the sea shore, 
Neptune sent two sea-calves, who friglitened tfie 
horses, overtiiiiied the chariot, and tore him to 
pieces. The ihiCIs add, that ' the lustful queen 
hanged bersi'lf fur gii f ; but as for Hipiiolytus, 
Diuiia being Uikoii with his chastity, and pii\ing 
the. sad fate it hiought upon him, pi‘evaite4'up'-*s 
i^lsculapiiis to lesiure him to life, to lie a coiu- 
paiiioii of hci dtversiotts 
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iOHn^ai^pv conchision.' He is also said to 
IjAVe^o^ibiy carried, off Anaxo of Troexene* 
ladAying slain Sinnis and Cercyon^ to have 
lonuSim^ rapes upon their daughters : t«» have 
marriedJP^ritoa, the mother of Ajax« tooj and 
^lierobo^and lope the daughter of fphtcles. 
Besides^ they him with being enamoured 

of i^gle, the dmagUter of Panopens, (as above 
related) and; for her, leaving Ariadne, con- 
trary to the mles'of boili justice and honour ; 
but above all, the rape of Helen, %vhich 
involved Attica in war, and ended in his Im- 
)Mfdiinent and death, of whicli we shall speak 
more at large by and by. 

Though mere were many expeditions under- 
taken bv the heroes of those times, Herodoms 
thinks that Theseus was not concerned in any 
of them, except in assisting the Lapithss against 
the Centaurs. Others write, that he attended 
Jason to Colchus, and Meleager in killing the 
fo<»r ; and that hence came the proverb, ** No- 
diing without llieseus.*^ It is allowed, however, 
that Theseus, witliout any assistance, did him- 
self perform many great exploits ; and that the 
extraordinary ini^nces of his valour gave Oc- 
casion to tlie saying, **Tliis man is anotlier 
Hercules.*’ Theseus w'as likewise assisting to 
Adraslus in recovering the bodies of those that 
fbll before Thebes, not by defeating the The- 
bans ita battle, as Buripides has it in his tragedy, 
but. by peibnadtngthem to a trnce ; for so most 
^viiters agree : and Philoclionis is of opinion, ' 
that this was the first trnce ever known for 
burying the dead. But Hercules was, in- 
deed, uie first who gave up their dead to the 
enemy, as we have shewn in his life. The 
burying place of tlie common soldiers is to be 
seen at Eleutherae, and of the officers at j 
Kleusis ; in wiiicli particular Theseus gratified i 
Adrastus. ^schylus, in whose tragedy of the | 
ETensinians, Theseus is introduced relating tlie 
matter as above, contradicts what Enripides I 
has de1ivere<i in his iSuppIiants. | 

'pie^eudship between I'heseus and Piritho- ; 
ns is said to liave commenced on tliis occasion : i 
Theseus ,bei^ much celebrated for his strength 
and valour, Inritlioiis was desirous to prove it, 
and tlierefore drove away his oxen from Mar- 
atliom When he heard that Theseus pursued 
him in aims, he did not fly, but turned back to 
meet Him. But, as soon as they beheld one 
another, each was so struck with admiration of 
the other’s person and courage, that they laid 
aside all thoughts of fighting ; and Pirithous 
first giving Tlieseus his hapd, bade him be judge I 
in this Cause himself, and he would willin^y 
abide by his sentence. Theseus, in his turn, 
left the cause to him, and, desired him to be 
his friend and fellow warrior. . They then con- { 
firmed their friendship with an oath. Pirithous 
uftenvards marrying Deidamia,* entxeated 
Theseus to visit Jus country, and to lievome ac- 1 
itaainted with the liapith8s.f He had alsoj 
invited the Centaurs to the entertainment I 
The^ in fheir cups behaving with insolence I 
and tndeceiicj;, and not even refraining from 

' • All other writers call her HIppodamla* except 
PrCnertius, who xafls -her Iscbduiacba* She was 
the daughter of Adrastos> 

- ^ f! Homer calls the LspKbaa iieroes. The Cen- 
taurs are feigned to bave been baff man half horse, 
either froiii their brutality, or because (If not the 
inveii^ of borsemaiiship, yet) they generally ap- 
peared on horsebaek. 


tlie woineii, the Lapithm rose np in fiieir de- 
fencc> killed some of the Centaurs upon the 
spot, amd soon after beating them in a set biii- 
tfe, drove them out of the country with tlis 
assistance of Theseus. H^i^orus relates the 
I matter differently. He says that, liosttiities 
being already bemin, Theseus came in aid to 
the Lapithse, and then had ^ the first sight of 
Hercules, having made it his business to find 
him out at Tracfiin, where he reposed himstHf 
after all his wanderings and labours ; and that 
this interview passed in marks of great respect, 
civility, and mutual compliments. But wc are 
rather to follow those historians who \vrite, 
they had very frequent interviews; and 
^at by means of llieseus, Hercules was 
initiated into tlie mysteries of Ceres, having 
first obtainted lustration, as he desired, on ac- 
count of several involuntary pollutions. 

llieaetis was now fifty yeara old, according 
to Hellanicus, when he was concerned in the 
rape of Heleu,^^ who had not yet arrived at 
• years of maturity. Some writers, tlii nking this 
one of the heaviest chaiges against him, endea- 
voured to. correct it, by saying it was not The- 
seus tliht carried off Helen, but Idas and 
Lynceiis, wlio committed her to his rare, and 
tJiat tlierefore he refused to give her up, when 
demanded by Castor and Pollux; orra&ertlmt 
she was delivered to him by Tyndarus himself, 
to keep her from Enarsphorus, the son of J lij)- 

I mcoon, who endeavoured to possess himself 
)y violence of Helen, who was yet but a child. 
But what authors generally agree in as mosit 
probable is as follows : The two friends went 
together to Sparta, and having seen the giri 
dancing in the temple of Diana Orthia,hi$rted 
1 her off, and fled. The piirsuers that sent 
after them following no farther than 
they thought themselves secure, and having te- 
versed Peloponnesus, tliey enter^ into an 
agreement, that he who should gain Helen 
by lot should liave her U'wife, but be obKged 
to assist in procitring a wife foV'Hie other. In 
consequence of these terms, thn lofc? being 
cast, she fell to Theseus, who received tlie 
virgin, and conveyed her, os she was not yet 
nmrriageable, to Aphidnie. Here he placed 
bis mother with her, and coiniuitted tliera to 
the care of .his friend Aphidnns, charging him 
to keep them in the utmost secrecy ancl safety ; 
whilst, to pay his debt of service to Pirithous, 
be himself travelled with him into Epirus, with 
a view to the daughter of Aidoueus, king of 
die Molossians. 'This prince named his wife 
Pro8erpine,f his daugliter Core’, and his dog 
Cerberus: witli this dog he commanded all 
his daugliters* suitors to fight, promising lier to 
him that should overcome him. But under- 
standing that Pirithous came not with an inien- 

« Tills princess was the reputed daughter of 
^ipltcr, by Leda, the wife of Tyndarus, king of 
Obbalia, In Peloponnesus; and tliougli tbrn but 
nine years old, was reckoned the greatest beauty In 
the world. . . ' 

t Proserpine and Cord was the same person, 
daughter to Aldoncus, whose wife was iiaincd Ceres. 
Pliitarcb himself tells us so in his Morals, where 
he adds, that bjr Proserittn e Js meant the Moon, 
whom PlJiio, or the aatfTflTnSblfiteaa, someitiues 
carries off. Indeed, COri slgnffles nothing more, 
than young u'oman or daugfUtr ; ' and ibey niiglic 
SM a daughter Bpirus, as we . say a daggh]^ 
of France, or of Spain. • * 
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tion to cwirt h!s ^auehtcr, but to carry h« off 
by force, he seized both him and lus mend, 
destroj^ed Pirithouii immediately by means of 
his doff,nnd shut np Theseus in close prison. 

Meantime Menestheiis; the son of Petei^s, 
grandson of Omens, and great giiandaon irf 
Krccthens, is said to be the first of mankind 
that undertook to be a demagogue, and by his 
eloquence to ingratiate himself with the people. 
He endeavoured also to exasperate and inspire 
the nobility widi sedition, who Bad but ill borne 
witli Theseus for some time ; reflecting that he 
had deprived every person of family of his 
government and command, and shut them up 
together in one city, where he used them as 
his subjects and slaves. Among the^ common 
people he sowed disturbance by telling them, 
that though* they pleased themselves with the 
dream of liberty, in fact they were robbed of 
tlieir country and religion; and instead of 
many good and native kings, were lorded over 
by One man, who was a new comer and a 
stranger. Whilst he was tlius busily employed, 
die war declared by the Tyndandm greatly 
helped forward the sedition. Some say plainly, 
tliey were invited by Menestheus “to invade 
the country. At first they proceeded not ’n a 
hostile manner, only demanding tluir sister : 
but die Athenians answering, diat they neither 
had her among them, nor knew where she was 
left, they began their w*ari'ike operations. 
Acadcmtis, however, finding it out by some 
means or other, told them she was concealed 
at Aphidnfe. Hence, not only the Tyndaridm 
treated him honourably in his life time, but the 
Laccdscmonians, who, in after times, often 
made inroads into Attica, and laid waste all the 
country besides, spared the Academy for his 
sake. But Picaearcluis says, that Ecnedeinus 
and Mnrathus, two Arcadians, being allies to 
the Tyndaridse in that war, (he place which now 
goes by the name of the Academy, W'as first 
called Kchedefnia,'froin one of them; and 
that from the other the district of Marathon 
had its name, because he freely offered him- 
self, in pursuance of some oracle to be sacri- 
ficed at the head of the army. To Apliidnae 
then they came, where they beat the enemy in 
a set battle, and then took the city, and razed 
it to the ground. There, th^ tell us, Alycus, 
the son of Scivon, was slafn, fighting for Castor 
and Pollux ; and tliat a certain place, within 
the territories of Megara, is called Alycus, 
from his being buried there and flereas wirites, 
that Alycus received his death from Theseus’s 
own hand. These verses also are alleged as a 
proof in point ; ^ 

For briKlit- hair'd Helen he was slain 

By Theseus, on Aphidna’s plain* 

But it' is not probable that Apliidnae would 
«ave been taken and his mother made prisoner, 
had Theseus been present. 

Aphidnm, however, was taken, and Athens 
in danger. Menesthem took this opportunity 
to persuade the people to admit the Tyndandm 
Hito the city, and to treat them hospitably, since 
uiey only levied war agiainst Theseus, who be- 
gnn vyith violence .first, but that they were be- 
ne^tprs and cteliyerers to the rest of the 
Athetnani^ ^ Their bclmviour also confirmed 
what was Sffid ; for, though conquerors, Aey 
nothing but to be udmitten to tiie mys^ 
tpnes, to which they hail no less claim tlian 


Hercules, * since they wdre equally allied to 
the* city. This request was easily granted them, 
and they were adopted by Aphidnus, as Her- 
cules was by -Pylius. They had also divine 
honours paid them, with the ti^e of Anakes, 
which was riven them, either on account of the 
trace \anocM\ which they made, or because of 
their great care that no one should be ii^nred, 
themgh there were so many troops in (he city ; 
|.for the phrase anakoa echein signifies to keep 
or take care of any thing ; and for this reason, 
perhaps, kings are called Anaktes. . Some 
again say, they were called Anakes, because 
of the appearance of their stars ; Ibr the 
Athenians use the words anekas and amkathen, 
instead of ano and anothen, that is, 'above or 
on hifjk. 

We are told that iEthra, the mother of The- 
I sens, who was now a prisoner,, was carried to 
Lacedaemon, and from thence, witli Helen, to 
Troy ; and timt Homer confirms it when, speak- 
ing of those that waited upon Helen, he men- 
tions 

The beauteous Clymene, 

And ^tlira born of Pittfaeus. 

Others reject this verse as none of Homer’is air ' 
they do also the story of Munychus, who is 
said to have been the fruit of a secret com- 
merce between Demopboon and Laodice, and 
brought up by ^thra at Tmy. But Isto, in 
tlie tiiirteenth book of his History of Atdca, 
gives an account of .^Ihra different from all 
die rest. He was informed, it seems, that 
after the battle in which Alexander or Paris 
was routed by Achilles and Pairoclus, in Thes- 
saly, near the river Sperchius, Hector took and 
plundered the city ot Troezene, and carried off 
i^tlira, who had been left tiiere. But this is 
highly improbable. 

it happened that Hercules, in passing through 
the country, of the Molossians, was entertained 
by AVdonens the king, who accidentally made 
.mention of tlie bold attempts of Theseus aud 
Pirithous, and of the manner in which Be had 
punished them when discovered Hercules 
was much disturbed to hear of the inglorious 
death of ^e one, and the danger of the other. 
As to Pirithous. he thonglit it in vain to ex- 
postulate about liim ; but he begged to have 
I'^heseus released, and Aidonens granted it. 
Theseus, thus set ut lilierty, relumed to Athens, 
where his party was not yetcntirely snppiwtsed * 
and whatever teinples and groves the city Bad 
assigned him, he conaeemted ftiem all, butfour, 
to Hercules, and called them, (as Philochorus 
relates) instead of Thesea, Heraclea But de- 
siring to preside in the commonweaUb, and di- 
rect it as Before,, he found himself encompassed 
with faction and sedition ; for (hosb tliat \^'ere 
his enemies before his .departure, had now 
added to their hati^ a contempt of his au- 
thority ; and he beheld the people so geneijdl)’ 
corroded, that they wanted to be flattered into 
dieir duty, instead of silently executing' his 
commands. When he attempted to.seduee 
tliem by force, he was overpowered by^e 
prevalence of fiictioR ; and, in the end,.j|^t|ig 

* For Castor and Poltox, like him, were sans of. 
Jupiter, from whom ihe Athenians too preteiidrtr tr 
derive flieir oiighi. It was . Heceasary^ however 
that they . should be natnraliied liefotc they nrr* 
admitted to the mysteries, and aecerdingly 
i^ere iiaturali/.ed by adoption. ' 
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nU fiiffikifs demnito,.|i^riv&lely sent bis clul 
tli-en into EopOBa, to l^ephenor, the son of 
Chalcodott; and himself^ having ottered solemn 
ciecrations against the Athenians at Gar^ttus^ 
where tbatn is still a" place thence called Ara- 
terion. sailed to Scyros,^ He imagined that 
there he should find hospitable treatment, as he 
had a paternal estate in that island. Lyco- 
niedes was tlien king of the Syrians. ' To him, 
therefore, he applied, and desired to be put in 
possession of lus lauds, ns intending to settle 
there. Some say, he asked assistance of him 
against the A ihenians. But Lycomcdcs, eitlier 
jealon's of the glory of Theseus, or willing to 
oblige Menestlieus, having led him to the high- 
est cliffs of the country, on pretence of shewing 
liim from thence his lands, threw him down 
lieadlong from the rocks, and killed him. 
Others say he fell of himself, missing his step, 
when he took a w'alk, according to Jus' custom, 
after sapper. At that time his deatJi was disrc- 


difficult to take them op. or e\«i to find out 
the grave, on account of the *x\nge and tiiUo^ 
pitablc disposition of tl»e barbarians who dwelt 
mScyros. Nevertheless. Cimoii having taken 
the island (as is related in Iws Life,, and being 
very desirous to find out the place where 1 im‘- 
sens was buried, by chance saw an eagle, on n 
certain eminence, breaking the ground (as they 
tell us) and scratching it up with her taloiiH. 
This he considered as a divine direction, 
digging there, found tlir coflia ot a man oi ex- 
Iraordmary size, with a lance ot hniss and a 
sword lying by it. When these reinnins were 
brought to Athens in Cimon's K»lh*y. the 
.Athenians received them with splendid prij- 
cessions and sacrifices, and were as much 
transported as if Theseus himscH had n tmiifd 
to the city. He lies interred in tlie middle ol 
the town, near the (iymnasiiim : and his oratory 
is a place of refni^ tor scr\aiit.s and .ill persons 

of mean condition, who /!} trom men in power. 

gaHedl' a^ iUone'sthc^I^'qiiielly posseised the j as 'i/K'.piis, wfiih* Im liied, 
liogdom of Athens, w hile the sons of Tii.-sens henc;. ..Ient p.tron, who « 

attended Elcphenor, as priiate persons to Uie petitions of tlie poor. P.'® ‘•''.'k i i * 

■I'mlnn wo r. Blit Meuestlieiis dying in the offered to him on the eighth of /)efober, tin 


IS 

Trojan war." But Meuestheiis dying in the I ollerea to him on me eigimi m . fh*' 

same expedition, tliey returned and recovered j day on wlnVIi lie returned with the young men 
tn. In succeeding ages the Athenians / from Crete. They sacri/ice to him likewise on 


the kingdom. In succeeding ages 
honoured Theseus as a demi-god, induced to it 
as well by other reasons, as because, when 
they were fighting the Modes at Afuradion, a 
considerable part of the army tliouglit tliey saw 
the apparition of Theseus completely armed, 
^ ' hebiirbu- 


coiiipletely armed, 

and bearing do^vn before them upon tlu 


nans. 

After the Median w'ar, when Phajdon w'as 
arrhon,+ the Atlientans consulting the Oracle 
of Apollo W'ere ordered l>> (he priestess (o take 
itp the bones of Theseus, and lay them in an 
honourable place at Athens, wli^^rc they were 
to be kept with the greatest care. But it Svas 


each cigiiiii dny of iho other riiontliN, cither he. 
can.se he first arrived from Tnjpzcne on the 
eighth of July, a.s Diodorus the geograjiher re- 
lates; or else thinking this miinher, above nil 
others, to be most proper to him, l»(*eaiise he 
was said tn be tlic son of Neptune ; the M)b mu 
feasts of Iscptime being observed on the eighth 
day of every niontli. For the number eit*bt, as 
the first enhe of an even number, and the 
double of the first square, properly re|)ies(*ii(s 
the firmneso and immoveable power of this god, 
who thence has tlie names of Asplialitis and 
Gal^’ochus. 


ROMULUS. 


From whom, -and for what cause, tlie city of^ 
Bome obtained that name, whose glory has 
difiused itself over the world, historians are not 

• The iiiigtatefii] Athenians were in process of 
time made so sensible of the effects of his curse, 
that to appease his ghost, they appointed solemn 
s. ciidcea and divine honours to be paid to him. 

t Codrus, the seventeenth kiug of Athens, cotem- 
porary with haul, devoted himself to death for the 
sake of his country, in the year before Christ 1068 : 
having learned that the Oracle had piomiscd its 
enemies, the Dorians and the Heraclidae, victory, 
if they did not kill the king of the Athenians. His 
subjects, on this account, conceived such veneration 
for him, that they Cbteenied none vvoithy to bear 
the royal title after him, and therefore committed 
the management of the state to elective magis- 
trates, to whom they gave the title of archons, and 
chose Medon, the eldest sou of Codrus, to this new 
dignity. Thus ended the legal succession and title 
of Kings of Athens, after it bad c<»iitiiiucd without 
any iiiterrnptioii 487 years, from Cecrops to Co- 
urns. The arcbon acted with sovereign aiilhoiity, 
bii( was accoif II table to the people whenever ft was 
required. There were thirteen perpetual archons 
in the space of 325 years. After the death of Alc- 
hiaeoii, vvbo was tlie last of them, this cliaige was 
conlinuedto the pci son elected foi ten vtars only; 


agreed.^ Some say the Phlasgi, after they had 
overnip great pait of tlie globe, and tmnqucred 
many nationa, settled there, aiidq^ave their •'ity 
the name^ of llome,+ on nccoutit of their 
strength in war. Otliers tell us, tliat when 

but always in the same family, till the death of 
Erjxias, or, according to others, of TIesias, the 
seventh and last decennial archoii. For the family 
of Codrus or of the Mecioiitfda:, ending in hiiti, ilie 
Athenians created annual archons. and, insteaii of 
one, they appointed nine every year. Sec a taitln r 
account of the ai chons in the Notes on the Lite ot 
Solon. 

* Such Is the uncertainty of the orisifi of im- 
Mrial Rome, and indeed of most ciiics and na- 
tions, that aie of any considerable antiquity. That 
of Ro/ne might be the more uncertain, becair 5 <e its 
first iiiliahiiants, being a collection of mean per- 
wiiis, fugitives, and outlaws, from other nations, 
could not be supposed to have histories iikhiiid 
them.. Livy, however, and most of the* Latin his- 
torians, agree that Rome vyas built liy Romuhis^ 
and both tlie city and people named sdter him . 
while the vanity of the Creek writers wants to as 
cilhc almost every thing, and Rome among the 
rest, to a^firecian otiglnal. 

t P««i 7 , Romv, sigiirfies ^ 
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Troy was taken, some of the Trojans having 
cscaued and gained tlieir ships, put to sea, 
find heiiig driven by the winds uponihe coasts 
of Tuscany, came to an^ anchor in the ri%'er 
Tiber: that here their wives being mncli 
faltgued, and no longer able to bear the hard* 
sliips of the sea, one of tliem, superior to the 
rest ih birth and prudence, named Roma, pr^ 
nosed that they should bum the fleet : that this 
being effected, the men at first were much 
exasperated, but afterwards, through necessity, 
fixed their seat on the Palatine hill, and in a 
sliort time things succeeded beyond their ex- 
|jeofation : for tlie country was good,* and the 
people hospitable : that tlierefore, besides other 
honours paid to Roma, they- called their city, 
as she was the cause of its being b iilt, after 
her name. Hence too, we are informe(b .tlie 
nistom arose for tlie women to salute their re- 
. hitiorisand husbands with a kiss, because fliose 


cept of (he embraces of the phantom, the fruit 
whereof would be a son, eminent for valour^ 
good fortune, and strength of body. Hereupon 
Tarchetins acquainted one of Kis daughters 
with the prediction, and ordered her to enter 
tain the apparition ; but she declining it, sent 
her maid. When Tarcbetitrs came to know it, 
he was highly offended, and confined them 
both, intending to pat them to death. But 
A^esta api^ared to him in a dream, and forbarf 
him to Kill them ; but ordered^ tliat the young 
women should weave a certain web in tlieir 
fetters, and when that was done, be given in 
marriage. They weaved, therefore, in tlie day 
time; but others, by Tarchetius’s order, un- 
ravelled it in the night The woman having 
twins by this commerce, Tarchetins delivered 
them to one Teratiiis, witli orders to destroy 
them. But, instead of that, he exposed them 
by a river side, where a she-wolt came and 


'.vonien, when they had burned the ships, used ! gave them suck, and various sorts of birds 
such kind of emmarments to appease the re- 1 brought food and fed.tJie infants, till at last a 
•^'cnlirieiit of their Jiusbands. / herdsman, who beheld these wonderful things. 

Among the various accounts of historians, it I ventured to approach and .take up the children. 
IS said that Roma was tlie daughter of Italus ( Thus seciireil from danger, they grew up, and 
#ud Leuenria; or else the daughter of Telephua j then attac'ked Tarchetius, and overcame^ him. 
the aon of Hercules, and married to jTheas; or This is the 


that she was the daughter of Ascaniiis/j- the son 
of^iltieas ; and gave name to the city; or tliat 
Konianus, the son of Ulysses and Circe, built 
it; or Ronms, the son of ^mathion, whom 
T)ioniedes sent from Troy ; or else Roiniis, 
king of the Latins, after he bad expelled tlie 
Tuscans, who passed originally from Thessiily 
into Lydia, and from Lydia into Italy. Even 
tliey who, with the greatest probability, declare 
(hat the city had its name from Romulus, do 
•not agree about liis extraction : for some say 
he? was son of ./Eneas and Dexrihea, the 
daughter of Pliorbus, and was brought an. in- 
f.int into Italy with Ills brother Remus, that all 
the other vessels were lost by tlie violence of 
the flood, except that in winch the chiidreii 
were, wHiich driving gently ashore where the 
b.'ink was level, they were saved beyond ex- 
pectation, and the place from them was culled 
Rome. Some will have it, that Roma, daugh- 
ter of that IVojau w'onian w ho was married to 
Latinus, the son of Telemachns, Was mother to 
Roimilns. Others say that ^Emilia the diuigh- 
ter of iEiieas and Luvinia, had him by IVlars ; 
and others again give an account of his birth, 
which is entirely iubnlous. Hiere appeared, it 
seems, to Tarchetins, king of the Albans, w lio 
was the most wicked and most cruel of men, a 
supernatural vision in his own house, the %are 
of Priapus rising oiit of the cliimney-hearth, 
and staying there many days. l"he goddess 
Tethys had an oracle in Tuscany, wdii^ being 
consulted, gave this answer to Tarchetins, 
That it was necessary some virgin should ac- 


account Prouiathion gives in his 
history of Italy. 

Blit the principal parts of that account, which 
deserve the most credit, and have the most 
vouchers, w'ere first puldisiied among the 
Greeks liy Diodes the Peparethian, whom 
Fabius Pictor commonly follows ; and tl^ugli 
there are different relations of the matter, yet 
to dispatch it in a few w'ords, the stoiy is this : 
The kings of All>a* descending lineally from 
.Aliens, the succession fell to two brothers, 
Nuinitor and Amuliiis. The latter divided the 
W’hole inixeritaiice into two parts, setting the 
treasures brought from IVoy against the king- 
doiii ; and Nuinitor made choice of the kingdom. 
Amnlius then having the treasures, ani^ conse- 
quently being more powerful than Numifor, 
easily posse.ssed himself of the kingdom too ; 
and fearing the daughter of Nuinitor might ha v e 
children, he appointed her priestess of ^ Vesta, 
in which capacity she was ahvays to live un- 
inamed, and a virgin. Some say her name 
was Ilia, some Rhea, and others Sylvia. But 
she was soon discovered to be with child, con- 
trary to Uie law of tlie vestals. Ahtho, the 
king's daughter, by much oiitrealv', prevailed 
witli her father that she should not be capitally 
punished. She was confined, however, and 
excluded from society, lest she slionld be de- 
livered without Amuims'v kuowledfl^. When 
her time was completed, she was aelivered of 
two sons of uncommon size and beauty ; where- 
upon Amuliiis, still more alarmed, ordered one 
of his servants to destroy them. Some say tlie 
name of tills servant was Faustulus : others 


* Whatever desirable things Nature has scattered 
frugally in other countries were formerly found in 
Italy, as in their original seiiiliiary. Bht there has 
been xo little eiicoiirageinent given' to the ciiHIva- 
tion of the soil in the time of the pontiffs, that it is 
now comparatively barren. 

t ’Oi S* T«Aiuii«[^'8'uyttrcpat tc.} Xiyus'i 

Tuifoj/ot rri rroyti. 

*^6 former English translation, and the French, In 
this place, are erroneous. 

t 'I'here was no oracle of Tethys, hut of Themis 
there was. Thfinis was the same with Cariuenta, 


the mother of Evaiidfr, which last name she had, 
because she delivered tier oracles, in carmine. In 
verses. * 

* From .T.neas down to Numitor and Atniilius, 
there were thirteen kings of the same race, but we 
scarce know any thing of them, except their names, 
and the years oV their respective reigns. Amuiiiis, 
the last cf them, who surpassed his brother in 
com age ami tiiiderstaiidiiig, drove him fiom the 
throne, ami, to secure it for himaelf, murdered 
^gestiis, Nuiiiitor's btily son, and consecrated bis 
daughter, Kliea Sylvia, tb the worship of Vesta. 
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that that was the naiiiie of a j^rsoii ttat took people. It is sal^ that at the time when she 
^rsnant thr Ids oeders. he pot the was in high reputaTOii. and considered as tlie 
ctuldeeaiiilora smalt fimn^ dr cradle, and went favourite of a god, she snddenly disappeared 
do^ towards the river, wi& a derim to cast about the place where the former Lnrentia was 
them in : bOt ^eing it ^'ery rbug^, and running laid. If is now called Velabrum, because tlie 
wtb a sarong current, he was afcaid to approach river often dvcrflowing, tliey passed it at this 
it He thereibre laid them down near the bank, place, in ferry-boats, to go to the Forum, 
and departed. The flood increasing con- This kind of passage they call vehiura, Otliers 
^nually^ set the trough afloat, and carried it derive the name from rcftrw, a sail, because 
niiHy down to a pleasant place now called they who have the exhibiting of the public 
CJemifumm, but formerly (as it should seem) shows, beginning at Vehibriim, overahade all 
Gennanam, denoting that the brothers arrived tlie way that leads from the Forotn to the Hip-. 
Aere. ^ podrome witii convass, for a sail in Latin is 

Near this dace^ was a wild flg-tree, which velu^ On these accounts is tlte, second La- 
they called Haminalis, either on account of rentia so much honoured amonff the Komatis.^ 
Hofuoliis, as is generally supposed, or because In the mean time, Faiistii/us; Amii/jus*s 
the cattle there ruminated, or chewed the cad, herdsman, brought up the children ^iitire/y iin- 
during the noontide, in the shade : or nither discovered ; or rather, as others with greater 
because of the sacklingof the clnldren there; probability assert, Numitor knew it from the 
Ibr^the ancient Latins calfed the breast m'ma, tirst,* ana privately supplied the necessaries 

for their maintenance. It is also said that 


and tte goddess who presides over the nursery 
Rumtila,* whose rites they celebrate ^vitiiout 
wine, and only with libations of milk. I'he in- 
fants, as the story goes, lying there, were 
suckled by a sIie-wol( and fed and taken cure 
of by a woodpecker. These animals are 
TOcred to Mars ; and the woodpecker is held 
in CTeat' honour and veneration by the Latins. 
Suck wonderful events contributed not a little 
to ™n credit to the mother’s report, that she 
had the children by Mars ; though in tliis they 
tell IIS she ‘was herself deceived, having suflered 
violence from Amulius, who came to her, and 
lay with her in armour. Some say, the ambi- 
guity of the nurw’s name gave occasion to the 
fable ; for the Latins call not only she wolves 
but jirostitates and such was Acca La- 

rentia^ the wife of Faustuliis, the foster-father 
of tlie children. To her also the Romans ofl’er 
, saeritire, and the priest of Mars honours her 
with libations in the month of April when tliey 
celebrate her feast Larentialia. 

They worship also another Larentia on the 
following account The keeper of the temple 
of Hercules, having, it seems, little else to do, 
proposed to play a game at dice with the god, 
on condition that, if lie w'ofl, he should have 
sometlung \uluable of that deity; but if he lost, 
he should provide a noble entertninment for 
him, and a beautiful woman to lie with him. 
Ihen tlirowing the dice, first for the' god, and 
next for himselt^ it appeared tliat he had lost 
Willing, however, to stand to his bargain, and 
to perform the conditions a^^ed upon, he pre- 
pared a supper, and engaging for tlie purpose 
ono'^rentia, who was very handsome, but as 
yet lUtle known, he treateci her in thcT temple, 
w'here he had provided a bed ; and after supper, 
left her for the enjoyment of tho god. It is 
' said, that the deity had some conversation with 
her, and ordered her to go early lathe morning 
to the market place, salute tlie first man she 
should meet, and make him her friend. The 
first that met her was one far advanced in 
years, and in opulent* circumstances, Tamitias 
by name, who had no children, and never had 
been married. I’his man took Larentia to his 
wd, and loved her so well, that at his death 
he left her heir to his whole estate*, which was 
very considerable ; and she afterwards be- 
queathed the greatest part of it by will to the 

bat iTumlua”**"* goddcM, not . Rum ills. 


they were sent to Gubii, and there instructed 
in lefft .*s, and otlier branches of education 
suitable to their birth ; and liisiory informs us 
that they had tlie names of Romulus and Re- 
mus, from tlie teat of tlie wild animal whichgi 
they were seen to snt-k. The beauty and dig- 
nity of their persons, even in their childhood, 
promised a generous disposition ; and as they 
grew up, they both discovered great courage 
and bravery, with an inclination to haKardoiis 
attempts, and a spirit which notliing could sub- 
due. But Romulus seemed more to cultivate 
the powers of reason, and to excel in puliticat 
knowledge; whilst, by his depoKtment among 
Ids neighbours in tlie employments of pasturage 
and hunting, he convinced tliem tliat he was 
born to command rather than to obey. To * 
their equals and inleriors they behaved very 
courteously ; but they despised tlie king's bai- 
Hfls and chief herdsmen, as not superior to 
thenMelves in courage, tliough they ere in au- 
thority, disregarding at once their tlireats and ' 
their anger. They applied tlieinselves to gene- 
rous exercises and pursuits, looking upon idle- 
ness and inactivity us illiberal things, but on 
hunting, ninning, banishing or apprehending rob- 
bers,’ and delivering such as were oppressed by 
violence, as the epijMoymenls of honour and vir- 
tue. By tiiese things they gained great renown. 

A dispute arising between tlie herdsmen of 
Numitor and Amiiliiis, and the former having 
driven away some cattle belonging to the lufl,er 
Romulus and Remus fell upon them, put them 
to flight, and recovered tlie greatest part of tlie 
booty. At this conduct Numitor w'as highly 
oflended ; but tliey little regarded his rcseut- 
ment I’he first steps they took on this occa- 
sion were to collect, and receive into their com- 
pany, persons of desperate fortunes, and a 
great number of slaves ; a measure which gave 
alarming proofs of (heir bold and seditious in- 
clinations. It happened, that when Homiilus 
employed in sacrificing (for to (liat and di- 
vination he was much inclined,) Nuiiiitor's 
heidsmen met with IH^mus, as be was walk- 

•. Numitor might build upon this the hopes of 
„ ^_^®’*l*****^*L•^.•?*•*^ * ***** . Knowing the place 


where ilie children were brought up, and snpnl)- 
Itig them with necesiaries. Is quite incoiisisteiiC 
wiin the manner of, their discovery when grown 
*•!*> which is the most agitealile part of the 
sioiy. 
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ine with a small ratiniie, and fell opon.him. to Nmftilar. His disorder raised some aas- 
Alter some blows ^ exchanged, and wounds picion in t:ie king’s guards at the gate, and 
given and received, Numitor's people prevailed tliat dlaonler increasing while they looked 
and took Remus prisoner. He was carried earnestly upon him, and perplexed Vim with 
belbre Nuinitor,ftRahad several things laid toliis their cpiestions,. he was discovered to have a 
charge, but Numitor did not choq^ to puiiisli ham trough under his cloak. There happened to he 
himself/ for fear of his brother’s resentment among tliem one of those who bad had it in 
To Jiim, therefore, he ai^lied for justice, which chaise to thnw the c^ldren into tlie river, and 
ho had all the reason in the worid to expect; who was conceimed in the exposing of- them, 
since, though brotlirr to the reigning prince, lie This man, seeing the trough, and knowing it 
had been imured by his servants, who nrosiinied by its make and inscription, rightly guessed 
upon his authority. Tlie people of Alba, more* the business ; and tliinking it an atfuir not to 
over, expressing thejr uneasiness, and thinking he neglected, immediately acquainted the king 
that Numitor antfered great indignities, A miih- 'vith it, and put him upon .inquiring into it 
ns moved with their complaints, delivered Re- In .these great and pressing difficulties, Faiis- 
mus to him to be treated as he should think fulits did not preserve entirely liis presence 
proper. . When the youth was conducted to of mind, nor yet fully discovered the matter, 
nis house, Numitor was greatly stnick rtitli liis fie acknowledged (hat the children were saved, 
appearance, as he was very remarkable for indeed, but said that tliey kept cattle at a great 
size and strengOr; he, observed, too, his pre- distance from Alba ; and tliat be was cariying 
sence of mind, and the steadiness of his looks, the trough to Ilia, who had often desired to 
which bad nothing servile in them, nor were ah see it, that she might entertain tlic better 
tered with the sense of liis present danger : and hopes that her children were alive. Whatever 
he was informed that his a(’tion.s and whole be- persons perplexed and actuated with fear or 
iiaviour were suitable to what he saw. But wse to suffer, Amiilius then suffered ; for 

above all, some divine iiifluenre, as it seems, in his hurry he sent an honest man, a friend of 
directing the.* beginnings of the great events Nnmitor’s, to inquire of him whether he had 
that were to follow, Numitor, by his sagacity, or account that the children w ere alive, 

by a fortunate conjecture, suspecting the truth. When the man was come, and saw Remus al- 
questioned him concerning the circumstances most in Uie embnices of Numitor, he endeavour- 
of his birtii ; speaking mildly at the same time, ed to confirm him in the persuasion tiiat tlie 
and Regarding him with a gracious eye. He youth was really his grandson ; begging Idm at 
boldlyanawered,^*! will hide nothing from YOU ; the same time, immediately to take the .best 
for YOU behave in a more princely manner than measures that could be thought oi, and offering 
Amulius, since yon hear and examine before his best assistance to supuort their party. The 
you punish' ; but he has delivered us up wthout occasion admitted of no ^lay, if they had been 
inquiring into the matter. I have a twin- inclined to it ; for Romulus was now at hand, 
brother, and heretofore we lielieved ourselves ft»d a good number of the citj^as were ga- 
the sons of Fanstuliis and Larentin, servants to tliered about him, either out ot hatred or fe» 
the king. But since we were accused fie lore ofAinulins. He brought also a considerable 
you, and so pursued by slander as to bo in dan- force with him, divided into complies ol a 
ger of our lives, we hear nobler tilings concern- hundred men each, headed by an officer wlio 
ing our birth. Whether they are true, the bore a linndlul of grass and shrubs upon a pole, 
resent crisis will sbew.^ Our birth is said to These the Latins call Mampult ; and hence it 
ave been secret ; our support in our infancy soldiers of the same com- 

• miraculous. We were exposed to birds and wild pan>' are called Maiiipulares. Remus, tlien, 
beasts, and by tliein ftoiirislioil ; suckled by a 
she-wolf, and fed tlie attentions of n wdod- 
pecker as we lay in a trough by the great 
nVer. The trough is still preserved, bound 
about with brass bands, and inscrilied with 
letters partly faded ; which iiioy prove, per- 
haps, ‘ hereafter very useless tokens to our 
parents, when we lire destroyed/’ Numitor 
nearing (liis, uud comparing the time witli 
the yoiiii^ man’s looks, was confirmed in 
the pleasing hope he had . conceived, and 
considered how lie might consult his daughter 
about tikis affair ; for she was still kept in close 
custody. 

M^nwhile Faustulus, having heard Biat Re- 
mus was taken and delivered up to punishment, 
desired Romulus to-assist bis broths, infovmil^ 
him then cleiirly of the potictilars of his birth; 
for before he had only ^ven dork hint# about 
it, and'slgpified just so mheh as might take iffi* 
the attention of his wards from every thing that 
}va8 mean. He himself took ..the trough, and 
in sil the tutauU of concern and fear ewnMi it 

* Fdr If they were true, the gM who mfracoloas- 
i/rrotfcted (hem in their iiifaiicr, would dellvei 
froOir hit present danger. 


having gained those within, and Koniulus 
assaulting the palace without, the tyTant knew 
not what to do, or whom he should consult, 
but amidst his doubts and perplexity, was 
taken and slain. These particular,, though 
mostly related by Fabiiis, and Diocles the 
Peparetliian. who .seems to have been the first 
timt wrote about tlie founding of Rome, are 
yet suspected by some as lubuloos aud grouud- 
less. Ferhaps, however, we should not be so 
incredulous, wlien w*c see what extraor- 
dinary events Fortune inrodiic.es: nor, when 
we consider what height of giwatness Rome 
attained to, can we think it. could c\er 
have been effected without some supematiiral 
assistance at fivs^ and an origin more than 
human. 

Amulius being dead, and tlie trouhlM com- 
posed, tlie two brothers were not willing (o 
nvt in Alba, without governing there } nor 
to take tlie government upon ttiem during their 
mmdfather’s life. Having, therefore, invested 
mm with it, and paid due honours to tfaeic mo- 
ther, theydetm-mmeef to dwell in acity.oftheif 
dWn; and, for that purpofiey to build one in the 
pj^e tvhere they had tlieir first nourishmeiii 
TM# seems, at least,* to be the mbst 
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reason of tlieir qaltting Albn ; and perhaps, too, 
it was necessary, as a great number of slaves 
and fugitives was cg>llected about them, either 
to see their aflairs etftirely ruined, if these 
should disperse, or with them to seek another 
habitation ; fot diat tlie people of Alba refused 
to permit the fugitives to inix with them, 
or to receive them' as citizens, sufficiently 
appears from the rape of the women, which 
was not undertaken out of a. licentious hu> 
'Hour, but deliberately, and .through ne- 
cessity, from want of wives ; since, after 
they seized them/ they ti-eated them very 
honourably. 

. As soon as the foundation of the city was 
laid, they opened a place of refuge for fugitives, 
which they called tlie Temple of the Asylman 
God.* Here tlicv received all that came, and 
would neither deliver up the slave to his mas- 
ter, the debtor to his creditor, nor the mur- 
derer to the magistrate ; declaring that they 
were directed by the oracle of Apollo to pre- 
serve tlie asylum from all violation. Thus the 
city was soon peopled ;-l- for it is said, t.iat the 
houses at first did not exceed a thousiind. But 
-of that hereafler.. 

While they were intent npon building, a dis- 
pute soon arose about the place. Itomulus 
having built a sq'iare, which he called Home, 
would have the city there ; but Heinus marked 
out a more secure situation on 'Mount Aven- 
tine, which, from him, was called Hetnoiiiiiin,t 
but now has tlie name of Rignariurn. 7lie dis- 
pute was referred to tlie decision of augury ; 
and for this purpose they sat dow n in the open 
air, when Remus, as they tell us, saw' six vul- 
tures, and Romulus twice as many. Some say, 
Remus’s account of tlie number he had seen 
was true, and that of Romulus not so ; but 
when Remus came up to him, he did really see 
twelve. Hence the Romans, in their divina- 
tion by Hie flight of birds, chiefly rog-ird the 
vulture: though Hcroclorus of Pontus relates, 
that Hercules used to rejoice when a vulture 
appeared to him as he was going upon any 
great action. This was, proliably, because it 
is a creature the least mischievous of any, per- 
nicious neither to corn, plants, nor cattle. It 
only feeds upon dead carcases; but neitlur 
kills nor preys upon any thing that. h.a.s 
life. As mr birds, it does not touch fhem 
even when dead, because they are of its own 
nature; while eagles, owls, and hawks tear 

• It is not certain, who this God of Refuge was. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus tells ns, that, in his 
time, the place v.liere the asylum had been, was 
cotirerrated to Jupiter^ Romulus did not at first 
receive the fusittves and outlaws within the walls, 
but allowed them the hill Satnriiius, afterwards 
called Capitolinus, for their habitation. 

f Most of the Trojans, of whom there still re- 
mained fifty families in duanstus’s time, chose to 
follow the fortune of Uomulns and Remus, as did 
ho the inhabitants < of Pallantium and Saturnia, 
tvo small towns. 

t We find no mention either of Remoiiiuni or 
Rignarium in any other writer* An anonymous 
MS. reads Kemoria ; and Festiis tells us (De Ling, 
Latin, lib. 11.) the. summit of ’Mount Aveiitine was 
railed Kemuria, from the time Remas resolved to 
wiiid the city there. But Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
lueuks of Mount Avciitiiie and Remnria as two 
ifiereiit places ; and Steobaims will have Reiiinria 
to have been ‘a cltv in tlie nelghbouihoud of 
Hone. 


and kill their own kind . and, ns yEscliyiaa 
has it. 

What bird is clean, that fellow birds devo'irst 

Besides, other birds .ire frequently seen, and 
may be found at any lime ; but a vulture is an 
uncommon signt, and we have seldoni met 
with any of their young ; so that the rarity of 
them has occasioned an absu/d opinion in some, 
that tliey come to ii8 from otjier couutiies ; and 
soothsayers judge every uo'isual appearance 
to be preternatural, and the eifect of a divine 
power. 

When Remus knew that he was imposed 
upon, he was highly incensed, and as Romulus 
was opening a ditcii round the place where tlie 
walls were to be built, he ridiculed some parts of 
the w'ork, .*iml obstructed others. At last, as he 
presumed to leap over it, some say he fell by 
the hand of Romulus ;* othei^by tliat. of Oder, 
one of his companions. Faustiilus also fell in 
the sciiflle ; aiul Plistiuiis, who, being bi other 
to Faur^ubis, is stild to have assisted in bring- 
ing Romulus up. Celer fleil into ^IHiscany ,\and 
from liiia y ..oh as arc swift of foot, or exiiodi- 
tious in business, are by tlie Rornsnis called 
celeres, ’I’hiis. when f[ .liiitus Metelhis, willun 
a few days after his thcr’s death, provided a 
show of gludiatoiF, the ncople inlniiring his 
quick dispatch, gave him tlie name oi' Cch*r. 

Romulus biii'if;d Ids brotlu.'r Rermis, together 
witli his fust or fat lie rs» in Kemouia, and then binlt 
his city, having sent for persons from Hetruria,'/ 
who, (as is usual in sacred mysteries) accord- 
ing to stated ceremonies ami written rules, 
were to order and direct how every thing was 
to be done. First, a circohir ditch was dug 
about >yhat is now called the Comitiuui, or 
Hall of Justice, and the first fruits of every 
thing tliat is reckoned either good by use, or 
necessary by nature, were cast into it; and 
then each bringing a small quantify of the earth 
of tiic country from whence he came, threw it 
in promiscuously. t This ditch had the name 

• Tbp two brotbrrs first difl'ered about tlip pijrp * 
wiien* tiieir new rny was to be built, and rpH-niii!; 
the matter to their graiulfatber, be advised tliem 
to have it decided by augury, lii this uiigiiiy Ko- 
iiitilus imposed u))oti Remus; and when the tor- 
iiier prevailed that the city slioidd be built upon 
Mount Paliitiiir., tl>e builders, being cltvided into 
two compaities, tvete no belter than two t'aetioii.s. 
At last, Remus, in contempt, leaped over tJic 
ivork, and said, *’Just so will the eiiciiiy leap ovrr 
it!" w'hereiipoii Celer gave him a deudl> bl^.w, 
and answered, *' In this mani.Lr will our eiiizeiiH 
repnlr^p the enemy." home say, that Uoiiiiiliis was 
so afllicted at the death of bis brother, that lie 
would have laid violent hands upon myself, if he 
had no^lieeti prevented. 

t The lietitiiiaiis, or Tiistans, had, as Festns 
inroniis us, a sort of litual, wlierein were contained 
the ceremonies that were to be observed in tniild- 
iiig cities, temples, altars, walls, and gates. They 
w€re instructed in augury and religious litcs bv 
Tages, who is said to have been taiigiit by 
Mercury. 

X Ovid docs lint say it' was a handful of (he earth 
each had brought out of Ills own coiinlry, but of 
the earth he bad taken from his neigh hours ; which 
was done to signify tijdt Rome \vonld soon subdue 
the neighbouring nations. But isidorns (lib. xxv 
cap. ,11.; is of opinion, tliat by throwing the firac 
fruits and a haiidfiil of etMcl}i Iniotlie trench, they 
adiiioiiish the heads of the colony, that it ought to 
be their chief stoi'v to procure fur their fellow 
citizens all the MuntoK nccs of, life, to ii>alntri*i 
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«)( Mundus^ the same with that of the universe. 
In the next place, they marked out the city, 
like a circle, round this centre ; and the founder 
having fitted to a plough, a brazen ploughshare, 
and yoked a bull and cow, himself drew a deep 
furrow round the boundaries. The business of 
those fhnt followed was to turn all the clods 
raiseu by the plough inwards to the city, and 
not to suffer any to remain outwards. This 
line described th'? compass of the city ;>and be- 
tween it and tlie walls is a space called, by 
contraction, Pomerium, as lying behind or 
beyond the wall. Wb‘'re they designed to have 
a gate, they took the ploughshare out of the 
ground, and lifted rp (he plough, making a 
break for it Hence they look upon the whole 
wall as sacre.fl, jxcepl the gate-ways. If they 
considered the pates in the same light as the 
rest, it would b' deemed uni .vful either to re- 
ceive the neoc'iSiKies o.’ life by tliem, or to 
carry out tlirougij thein what s unclean. 

Tnc day cu vvhi* h ,n t(» build ♦he 

city is uj»iw‘rj"Jl l!.fi-cd t- 1^ the twenty- 
first of Aji . ; ‘ h V annually by 

the Komar • v" i f Rome. At 

first, w *. -'Tc .O' 1. i n y ,-''r diet'd nothing tl.Jt 
had life, po»*surj “ i}‘*\ viugh*^ to keep the 

sr’^mnity sacretl lo birih nf thair country 
pure. 1 without uloodshed. Neve Hhe less, 
before tlic bul't, on (hat same day, 

they had » . a i'.;ejtoral feast called Palilia.^ 

At present, indeed, thcr * is very little analogy 
between the Roman and the Grecian months ; 
yet the day on which Romuliis founded the 
City, is sfrongly aCTirmcd to be the thirteenth of 
the month. On that day, too, we are informed, 
there was a conjunction of the sun and moon, 
aftendexl with an eclipse, the same that was 
observed, by Antimarhus, the Teian poet, in 
die tin nl year of the sixlh upiad. 

\"arro the philosopher, wf »f all the Ro- 
mo ns was most skille.. it .or had an ac- 
cpiniiitance nain(?(. T.ir'M'r beside his 

’ nowlLdge in philoso* ' mil ^ fhematirs, 

’ iiid lip» Ins spc’cid.ft.i ■: fai'i 1' ! • applied 
hims('lf i " :islro! i,;y, ■■ •-* * ..iv* t iu be a 

^M'rlect Ik Mil'll. I ‘.'ni ,>/oposed 
to find inr day pour o*’ Ronnilusa* 

birth, making in iMicultdicfi from kno^i. 
evp’^ts of his life, as problcais in •’* \.g 

.solved by flic analytic fnethod ; foi ,j o-ioiigs 
tu‘ .same scitT^e rben a man' ni.tivitj is 
M'en, to predict b.^i life, and vvh''n Ins life is 
it'u, to find out bis Oedivit' . com- 

plied with ts rer^iiest ; and when he had con- 
sidered flic disposition and actions of Romii'us. 
bow long lie lived, and in what manner he died, 
and had put all these things together, he af- 
firmed, without doubt or hesitation, that his 
conception was in the first year of the second 
Olympiad, on the Iwentvdhiril day of (lie month 
which the Egyptians call Clioeac [December], 

peace and uiiloii amoncst a people come together 
frinn ililTerent part.s of the worM, and by this 
to form themselves into a body iievei to be dis- 
solved. 

* The Palilia, or feast of Pales, is sometimes 
called Parilla, from the Latin word perrere, io 
Mug JhrtA , because prayers were then made lor 
the friiitfuliicBs of the sheep. According to Ovid, 
(Fast. lib. iv.) the shoiiherds then made a great 
feast at iilgUt, and concluded the whole with 
dancMg over the dres they had made in the fields 
with heaps of straw 


at the third hour, when tlie aun .ras totally 
eclipsed and tliat his bbrih was on die twenty- 
thira day of th^.month Thoth fSei^emberJ, 
about sunrise ; and that he founded Rome on 
the ninth of the month Pliarmnthi [April], be- 
tween the second and third hour ; fur it is 
supposed that die fortunes of cities, as well as 
men, have their proper periods determined by 
the^ ^msition of the stars at the time of their 
nativity. These, and the like relations, may, 
perhaps, rather please the reader, because tliey 
are curious, than disgust him, because they are 
febulous. . . - 

When the city was built, Romulus divided 
the youD^r part of the inhabitants into bat- 
talions. Each coips consisted of three thou- 
sand foot, and three hundred horse', t and was 
called a le^non, because the most warUke per- 
sons were selected. The rast of the mnlti'tude 
he called The People. A biindred of the nuist 
considerable citizens he took for his council, 
with the title of Patricians,$ and the whole 
body was called the Senate, which signifies an 
Assembly of Old Men. Its members were 
styled Patricians ; because, as some say, they 
were fathers of freeborn children; or vutber, 
according to others, because they themselves 
had fathers to shew, which was not the> case 
with many of the rabble that first flocked to 
the city. Others derive the title from Palra-^ 
ciniumy or Patronage, attributing the origin nf 
the term to one Patron, who came over with 
Evandej^ and was remarkable for his humanity 
and care of the distressed. But we shall be 
nearer the truth, if we conclude that Romulus 
styled them Patricians, as expecting thesiv 
respectable persons would watch over lliose it 
humble stations with a paternal care and re 

* There was no total eclipse of the snn in wfa# 
first year of the seconU Olympiad, but in toe second 
year of that Olympiad there was. If Romulus 
was conceived in the year last named. It will agree 
with the common opinion, that be was eighteen 
years old when he founded Rome, and that Rome 
was founded in the first year of the seventh 
Uiyinpiiid. 

f There is great disagreement among historians 
and chrouologers, as to the year of the foundation 
of Hoiut • Varro places it in the third year of the 
.nxth 01>iTi|n*.id, 752 years before the Christian aera ; 
anu Fabiiis Pictor, who is the most ancient of all 
'...e Homan writers, and followed by the learned 
Cshcr, places ii at tlie end of the seventh Olympiad, 
which, acciirding to that .prelate, was in the year 
of the world .3356, and 748 before Christ. But 
Dionysius Haricarnassiis, SuHiius, and Eusebius, 
place it in the first year of the seventh Olympiad. 

t Instead of this, Dionysius of Ualicariiassns 
tells us CHI’- 11- P- 76.) the whole colony consisted 
of but 3300 men. These Romulus divided into 
thr^^e equal parts, which he called tribes or thirds, 
each of which was to l>e commanded by its prefect 
or tribune. The tribes are divided into ten ciirise, 
and these subdivided into ten deciirlte. The nimi- 
ber of bouses, or lather huts, which was hut a 
thousand, bear witness to the truth of- Dionysius*# 
assertion. But It Is probable the mean rabble, who 
took the protection of the asylum, and 'who might 
be very numerous, were not reckoned among tha 
3300 first colonists, tlioogh fliey were aOei wards 
adinitted to the pri\ilese8 of citizens. 

$ The choice of these hundred persons was not 
made by the king himself : each tribe Uiose three 
senators, and each of the thirty cuilaa the like 
number, which made In all the number of ninety- 
nine ; so that Romnlua named only the hundi^tb, 
who was the bead, or prince of the senate, and the 
chief governor of the city, when the king waa la 
the field. * 


c 
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S nl; and teaching tha commonalty in their 
rnnot to fear or.^envy tlie power of their 
fiaperiors. but to b^toe to them with love, and 
respect;^ both . looking upon them as fathers^ 
and hohoining them witli that name. For at 
this vervtimO> foreign nations call the Senators 
LiordSj but the Romans themselvep call them 
Conscript Fathers, a style of ^ater difpiity 
and honour, and withal much less invidious. 
At first, indeed, they were called Fbtliers onl^ ; 
but^ afterwards, when more were enrolled in 
their, body. Conscript Fathers^ With tfam 
venerable title, then, he distinguished the 
senate from the people. He likewi^ made 
another distinction between the nobility and 
the commons, calling the former Patrons,^ 
and the other clients ; which was tlie source of 
mutual kindness and many good offices between 
them. For the Patrons were to those they 
had taken under their protection, counsejlors 
abd advocates in tiieir suits at law, and advisers 
and assistants on sdl occasions. On the other 
hand, the Clients failed not iii their attentions, 
whether they were to be shewn in deference 
and respect, or in providing their daughters 
portions, or in satisfying Uieii* creditors, if their 
circumstsuices happe nea to be narrow. N o law 
or magistrate obliged tlie Patron to he evidence 
against his Client or the Client against his 
Phtron. But in aftertimes, though tlie other 
claims continued in full force, it was looked 
Rpon as ungenerous for persons of condition to 
lake money of those below them. 

^ In the fourth month after tlie building of the 
city,'t‘ as Fabius informs us, the rape of tlie 
Sabine women, was put in execution. Some 
say,' Romulus liimself, who ivas naturally war- 
like apd persuaded Iw certain onicles that the 
Fates had decreed Rome to obtain her fpeat- 
ness by military achievements, began hostilities 
against the^ Sabines, and seized only thirty 
virgins, being more desirous^ of war than of 
Wives for his people. 'But this is not likely. 
For, as he saw his city soon filled with inha- 
bitants, veiy few of whom were married ; the 
greatest part consisted of a mixed rabble of 
mean and obscure persons, to whom no regard 
was paid, and who were not expecting to set- 
tle in any place whatever, the Enterprise natur- 
ally took that turn ; and he hoped that from this 
attempt, though not a just one, some alliance 
and union with the Sabines would he obtained, 
wben it appeared that they treated the women 
kindly. In order to this, he first gave out that 
he had found tlie altar of some god, which 
had been covered with earth*. This deity they 
called CoDsus,^ meaning eitlier the God of 
Counsel, (for with them the word consiliumloiB 

* This patronage was as effectual as any con- 
sanguinity or alliance, and had a wonderful effect 
towards maintaining union among the people for 
the space of « six hundred and twenty years, during 
which, time we dnd no dissensions or Jealousies be- 
tween the patrons and their clients, even in the 
time of the republic, when the populace freqnentiy 
mutinied against those who were roost powerful in 
the city* At last, the great sedition raised by Cains 
Gracchus broke in upon that harmony. Indeed, a 
client who was wanting in bis duty to bis patron, 
was deemed a traitor and an outlaw, and liable to 
be- put to death by any person whatever. It 
may be proper to observe, that not only plebeians 
chose their patrons, but in time cities and states 
put themselves under the like protection, 

t Gellius says, it was In the fonrth year 


.thul aignificatioii, and tlieir chief maglatnitea 
afterwards were Consuls, persons who were to 
consult the public good,) or else the Bquestriiin 
Neptnne ; for the altar in the Circus Maximus^ 
is not visible at other times, but during the 
Circensian games it is uncovered. Some sav, 
it was proper timt tlie altar of that god should 
be nniier ground, because counsel should be as 
private and secret as possible. Upon this dis- 
covery, Ronuiluh, by proclamation, appointed 
a day for a splendid sacrifice, with public games 
and shows. Multitudes assembled at the time, 
and he himself presided, sitting among his no- 
b^s, clothed in purple. As a signal for the 
assault, he was to rise, gatlier up his robe, and 
fold it about him. Many of his people wore 
swords that day, and ke^ their eyes upon him, 
watching for the signal, which was no sooner 
given than they drew them, and rusliing on with 
a shout, seized tlie daughters of the Sabines, 
but quietly suffered the men to escape. Some 
say only uiirty were carried oft*, who each gave 
name to d tribe ; but Valerius Antias makes 
their number five hundred and twenty-seven ; 
and according to Jiiba,+ there were six liiiu- 
dred and eiglity three, all virgins. This was 
the best apology for llomuliis ; for tliey had 
taken but one married woman, named Her- 
silia, who was afterwards chiefly concerned in 
reconciling tliem ; and her they took by mis- 
take, as they were not incited to this violence 
by lust or injustice, but by their desire to con- 
ciliate and unite the two nations in the strong- 
est ties. Some dell ns, Hersilia was married 
to ‘Hostiliiis, one of the most eminent men 
among tlie Homans ; otliers, that Koniulus him- 
self married her, and had two children bylicr; 
a daughter named Prima, on account of her 
being first born, and an only son, whom he 
called Aollius, because of the great conrours** 
of people to him, but after ages, Abilliiis. 
This account we have from fenodotiis of 
Troezene, but he is contradicted in it by many 
other historians. 

Among those that committed this rape, we 
arc told, some of tlie meaner sort happened 
to be caiT,}'ing off a virgin of iincouimon beau- 
ty and stature ; and when some of super' or 
rank that met them attempted to take lier from 
them, they cried out, they were condiirting ber 
to Talasiiis, a young man of excellent rbnrar- 
ter. When they beard this, they applauded 
tbeir« design ; and some even turned back 
and accomiMiiiied them w ith the utmost satis- 
faction, all tlie way exclaiming 'pdasius. 
Hence this became a tenn in the nuptial songs 
of the Romans, us Hymeiiceiis is in those of tlie 
Greeks ; for Talasiiis is said to have been 
very happy in rnarriage. But Sextins Sylla, 
the Carthaginian, a man beloved both by the 
Muses ana Graces, told me, that tliis was the 
word which Romiilns gave as a signal for the 
rape.^ All of them, therefore, as they ivere 
carrying off the virgins, cried out Talasiiis ; 
and thence it still continues the custom at 

* That is to be say. In the place where Anctis 
Martius afterwards built the great Circus for horse 
and chariot races. 

t This was the son of Jpba, king of Maiiritaiiff, 
wbo, being brongbt very young a captive to Rome, 
was. Instructed in the Roma and Grecian litera- 
ture*, and became an excellent blstorian. Dionysius 
of Hallcarnastns has followed bis account. 
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marrifiTOS. Most writers, however, and Jnba, 
in particular, are of opinion that it is only^ an 
incitement to good housewifery and spinning, 
which the word Th/asia signifies ; Italian'terms 
being at that time thus mixed with Greek.* 
If this be right, and the Homans did then' nse 
the word Taiasta in tlie same sense with the 
Greeks, another and more probable reason of 
the custom may be assignea. For when the Sa- 
bines, after the war with the Romans, were 
reconciled, conditions were obtained for the 
women, that they should not be obliged by 
their husbands to do any otlier work besides 
spinning. It was customary, therefore, ever 
af ter, that they who gave the bride, or conduct- 
ed her liome, or were present on*the occasion, 
should cry out, amidst the mirth of the wed- 
ding, ^<7 intimating that she was not to 

* The oii!;inal which runs thus; Oi Sc s-Xcis-cc 

wv Xttl 6 lojSoef )JS-|, Mott 

tt; (^tKtpyiOLV xntt . hvoo tctc 'ToTf 

J'.7s.A.T]ViX0/; Tun iTotKtxwv «X'<xc^u^c»a>», 

is ui'Auil'estly currupted ; 'iiid all the foniur traits- 
latioiis, foMuwiiiit coiriit»i re...lliii;, assert wba* is 
iiUeily faLse, namely,,” l.ial mu Greek l'‘rms were 
then mixed with the laii^unge of Italy.** The con- 
trary appears from Plutarch's Li 'a ot‘ Numa, where 
Crook tonus are inentioiied as frequently used 
by the Koiiians ; rwv 'KTcXinxwv ovcfjiaratv tot* 
uuWc'j -n vt;v TQti Aarivotc MOfXixpot/uLs^wv, 

But not (u have recourse to facts, let us Inquire 
into the several former translations. The Latin 
runs thus; Plerique (ivter quos est JubaJ od- 
hortationem et incitaiiottem ad laboris seduU^ 
tntem et ianl/icfuin, quod Grevi ruKotetav 
dicHut, ceusent ttoudum id temporis italicis 
verbh cum Ontcls conJ'usU. The fingUsb thus : 
” But most are of ' opinion, and Juba, tii particu- 
lar, that Ibis word Talasius was used to new mar. 
ih'd tvomofi, by way of incitement to seod house- 
^ufory ; f>fr the Creek word Talasia sigiiidos 
ypintiut^f and the language of Italy was lint vet 
litixiMi with the Greek.*' The French of Dacier 
thus: ** Cepcndaiit laplOpart dcs auteurs eroieni, 
et Jiiba est indiiie dc .cette opinion, qiie ce mot 
n’.^biit qti'unc exhortation qu*oii falsofie tlx marines 
d’aiuiLT Ic travail, qiii consUte h tiler de la Jaiiie, 
que k's Grecs appellcnt Talasia ; car eii ce tenis- 
la la laiigiie Oreeque n*avoU pas encore did corroin- 
pue par les mots- Latins.*! Thus tht 7 declare with 
one consent, that the language of Italy was not 
yet mixed with the Gre^k ; tliongh it appears from 
what was said immediately before, that'7Worf«, 
a Creek term, wat* nii*de use of in tlmt language. 
Instead, therefore, of d?ro, nof yef, we should most 
certainly read wto, thus ; #t5 TOT'^reir E7 Aiivixoic 
ovofAXffi T«> TTorA.ix'itv ra’ixf^uyueyduv, •• the language 
of Italy being at that lime Ulus mixed with.' 'Ireck 
terms ; for instance,’ By this einenda- 
lion, which consists only of the small alteration of 
the ir into t, the sense is easy, the context clear, 
Plutarch is reconciled to himself, and fteed from 
the charge of contradicting in one breath what he 
liad asserted in another. 

Ifthis wanted any farther support; fire might al- 
lege a passage from PlutarcIPs Mprcellns, which, 
as well as that In the Lifh'of Numa, is express 
and decisive. Speaking there of the derivation of 
the word Feretrius, an appellation whicli Jupiter 
probably Hrst had in the time of Romulus, on oc- 
casion of his ’comiecrating to him the epoiia opl-^ 
mo ; ;pne account he gives of the matter is, that 
Feretrius' migiit be derived' ftrom ^tptrpoitf the 
vehicle on which the trbphy was carried, k«t« rrtp 

yXuter^av ttf toti ^u/xyucoi/ziy. 

rn ATTiitwi ; “ for at that time the Greek 
language was mi^di mixed with the Lntiu ” 


einployed in nn^ other labour but that of 
npinning. And it is a cttptom still observed, 
for th^ bride not to gOv^r the threshold of 
her husband's house herself but to he carried 
‘ over, because the Sabine virgins did not go 
in volnntarily, but were carried in by violence. 
Some add, that the bride’s hair is parted with 
the point of a spear, in memory of the first mar- 
riages being brought about in a warlike manner 
of which we have spoken n^orji 'fully in the 
b^k of Questions. This rape was committed 
on the eighteentli day of the month then call- 
ed Sextiiis, now August, at which time the 
feast of the Consualia is kept. 

The Sabines were a numerous and vi'arlike 
peoule, but they dwelt id unwalled towns ; 
thinking it became them, who* were, a colony 
of the Lacedaemonians, to be bold and fearless. 
But as they saw themselves bound by such 
pledges, and were very solicitous for their 
dauj^ters, they sent ambassadors to Romulus 
with moderate and equitable demands : That 
he should return them the young women, amif 
disavow the violence, and then the two na- 
tions should proceed to establish a correspon- 
dence, and contract alliances in a friendly and - 
leg[al way. Romulus, however, refused to part 
with tlie young women, and entreated the Sa- 
bines to give their sanction to what had been 
done whereupon some of them lost time in 
consulting and making preparations." But 
Acron, king of the Cemneusiuns, a man of 
spirit, and an able general, suspected the ten- 
dency of Romulus's first enterprises; and, 
w'hen he had behaved so boldy in the rape, 
looked upon him as one that wonld grow 
formidable, and indeed insufferable to 
his neighbours, except he were chastised. 
Acron, therefore, w'ent to seek the ene- 
my, and Romulus prepared to receive him. 
Wlien they came in sight, and had well viewed 
each other, a challenge for single cOmbat was 
mutually given, tlieir forces standing under 
•arms in ^ilen^e.^ Romulus on^tliis occasion 
made a \oy\ if he conquered his cnein)^ 
be would 'm (i‘ dedicate iiis adversary's a riiu> 

to Jupiter. . unsequence of which, he both 
overcame A^rcn, and, after battle w^as join- 
ed, routed liis army, and^ took^ his city. But 
he did no injury to its inhabitants, unless H 
were such to order them to demolish their 
houses, and follow him to Rome, as citizens rn- 
titled to equal privileges with the rest. In- 
deeil, tliere was nothing that contributed mure 
to tlie greatness of Rome, than tliat she was 
always uniting and incorporating vvitli herself 
diose whom she conquered. UomurluH having 
consideredT how he should perform his vow 
io the most acceptable manner to Jupiter, and 
withal make the procession most agreeable to 
his people, cut down a great oak that grew in 
the camp, and hewed it into the figure of a tr(v 
phy ; to this he fastened A cron's whole suit 
of armour, disposed in its proper form. Then 
he put on his own robes, and wearing: a crown 
of laurel on his head, his hair gracefully (low 
ing, he took the trophy erect upon his right 
^oulder, and so mailed on, singing (he song 
of Victw before his troops; wliicli followed 
completely armed, whilq the citifsens received 
him with joy and admiration. Thisproceksion 
was tlie origin and ^pipiel of fiilure triumphs 
The tro{)liy was dedicated to Jupiter Feretruir, 

c *2 
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tocalied from QielAtiuwoTd,firir0,*to9mHe;J wd let in the It ieeins, it w** 

ihrJIomu/iM had hrifyed that be have } &e seatimeat of Aa^nm 

iaversarr and kSlI him. He Joved men yvh^ '# 


f »ou'ier to mit$ 
ykrroaaya,ihiBi ^ . 

from \Mcb,aigiijnea riches: Bht more 
probably they are. sfyled from efpi/s, the 
meaoiiag^ of which ia dction. For when the 
general of an array, kills tlie enemy’s general 
with his own hand; then only he is allowed to 
consecrate ttfo! npoib called ophna, as the 
sole perfonnel^''or that aclion.t This hononr 
has been conferred only on three Roman chiefs ; 
first on Romulus, wlien he slew Acron the 
Oeninensian ; next on Gprnelins Gossiis, for 
killing Toluraniiis the Tuscan ; and lastly, on 
Clauciiiis Marcellus, when Viridomariis, king* 
of the Oahls, fell by his hand. Oossiis and 
Marcellus bore, indeed, the trophies themselves, 
btit drove into Rome in trium^nal chariots. Rut 
Dionysius is' mistaken in saying that Roimilus 
made use of a'^chariot ; for some historians as- 
sert that Tarquiniiis, the son of Demaratus, was 
the first of the Jdngs that advanced triumphs to 
this pomp and Irandeur : Others say, Pnblicola 
ms the first that led up' tliis triumph in a cha- 
rioL However, there are statues of Romiihis 
bearing these tropies yet to be seen in Rome, 
which are all on foot 

After the defeat of the Ceninenses, while the 
rest of the Sabines were busied in preparations, 
the people of Fldens, Cnistumenium, and An- 
teranra, united against the Romans. A battle 
ensued, in which they were likewise defeated, 
and surrendered to Romulus, their cities to be 
spoiled, their lands to be divided, and them- 
selves'' to be transplanted to; Rome. All the 
lands fiiiaii, acquired, he distributed among the 
citnenSs ' eycept wliat belonged to tlie parents 
of tim fihlen viig^ins ; for those he left in the 
possessfon of their former owners. The rest 
of the Sabines, enraged at this, appointed 
Tatiiis their general, and carried war to the 
gates of Rome. The city was 'difficult of ac- 
cess, bfiving aptrong garrison on the hill where 
the Capitol now stands, commanded by Tar- 
peius, not by the viigin Tarneia, as some say, 
who in this represent Romulus as a very weak 
mam However, thisTarpeia, the governor’s 
.daughter, charmed with the golden bracelets of 
the Sabines, betrayed the fort into their hands; 
and asked, in return for her treason, what tliey 
wore on their left arms. Tatins agreeing to tlie 
condition, she opened one of the gates by night, 


• Or fiora the word /erre, to carry, becaose 
Romulus bad himself carried to the Temple of 
Jupiter the armour of the king be had killed ; or, 
more probably, from the Greek word pheretron, 
which Livy calls in Latin fercuium, and which 
properly signtfles a irophy, 
f festus derives the word, opima from cps, 
wlilcli signifies llie earth', aiid the riches if pro- 
duces | so .that apimd spoHa, according to that 
writer, signify rich spoils. 

t This is Livy’s accotinC of the matter; bat 
Varro, as quoted by Festus^ tells us, a Roman 
might be entitled to the ipoUa opima though but 
a private soldier, 'mUes manipuiarir, provided he 
killed and despoiled the cneroy’a general, Accerd- 
Ingly Cornelittt Cossns bad tbeqif inr billing Tolum- 
nlus, king of the Tuscans, though Cossns was but 
a tribune, wlio Ibuglit under the command of., 
/Emil Ins. Cossns, therefore, in all probability, 
did. not. enter Roiyie In a triumphal cmriot, but 
foth^tf that of Ms general, with the trophy on bis ; 
tknnidgi'* ^ ■ j 


Cseaary who sai^ in the. esse of Rhvmitalces 
the Thracian, “He loved the treason, buthafeil 
the traitor But men are commonly atlected 
towards villains, when they have occasion ibr, 
just as they are towards venomous creatures, 
w'hich they have need of for their poison and 
their, gall. While they are of use 'they love 
them, but abhor theiii'when their purpose is 
elTectcd. Such were the sentiments of Tatins 
with regard 16 I'^riieia when he ordered the 
Sabines to remember their promise, and to 
grudge her nothing whicli they had on their left 
arms. He w'aS tlie first to take his bracelet, 
and throw it to her, and with that his shield.^ 
As every one did the same, she was over- 
powered by tlie gold and sliields thrown upon 
her, and sinking under the M’eight, expired. 
Tarpeius, too, was taken, and condemned by 
Romulus ibr treason, as Juba writes afler 
Siilpitius Galba. As for the account given of 
Tarpeia by other writers, amon{fwhom Anti- 
gomis is one, it is absurd and incredible ; They 
say, that she was daughter to Tatins tlie Sabine 
general, and, being compelled to live witii 
Romulus, she acted and snltered thus by her 
father 8 contrivance. But the poet Siiniilus 
makes a most • gregrous blunder when he 
s«iys; Tarpeia betrayed the Capitol, not to the 
Sabines, but to the Gauls, having fallen in love 
with their king. Thus he writes : 

From her high Come, Tarpeia, wretched maid. 
To the fell Gail ill Ihe Capitol betray'd ; 

The hapless victim of uiicbaste desires. 

She lost the fortress of her sceptred sires. 

And a little after, concerning her death. 

No amorous Celt, no fierce Bavarian, bore 
The fair Tarpeia to liis stormy shore ; 

Press'd by those shields, whose splendour she 
admir’d, 

^ She sunk, and in the shuiiug death expired. 

From the place where Tariieia wns burird* 
the hill haef the name of the Tarpeinn, till 
Tarqnin consecrated- the place to Jupiter, at 
which time her bones were removed, .^nd so it 
lost her name ; except that part of tlie Capitol 
from which malefactors are thrown down, 
which is still called the Tarpeinn rock. T'ho 
^biues thus possessed of the fort, Hotnuhis 
in CTeat fury ofiered them battle, wiiich Tntius 
did not decline, as he saw he had a place of 
strength to retreat to, in case he was worsted. 
And, indeed, the spot on which he was to en- 
gage,^ being surrounded with hills, seemed to 
promise on both sides a shai^ and bloody con- 
test, because it wps so confined, and the ouUets 
were so narrow, that it was not easy either to 
fly or to pursue. It happened too, that, A lew 
days before, ilhe river bad overflowed, and left 
a deep mud on the^plain, where the 'Forum 
now stands ; which, as it .was covered witli 
a ernst, was not easily discoverable by the eye, 
but at the same time was soft underneath and 
impracticable. The Sabiiles,. Ignorant of this, 
were pushing fonmrd iptp it, but by good fortiine * 

* Piio and other, historians say, that Tatins, 
treated but in this manner,, because she aettd a 
double part, and endeavoured to betray the Sabines, 
to Romulus, while she was pretendiug to betray the 
Romans to tbem« 
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wre prevented: For Cnrtiqir, a roan of high / were ex/remely mored, and room was made 
flistinction and apirJt, beln^ mounted on a good'l for them between the two armies. Their la* 
hor9e,jidvaaced a considerable way beibiie the / mentations pierced to the utmost tanks, and all 


resL^ Presently bis horse plapged into the 
slouffh, and fmr a while be end^vonred to dis- 
engage him, enconn^ng him' with his voice, 
and urging , him with blows'; but finding all 
. ineffectual, he quitted him, and saved nim- 
self. From him the place, to this very time, is 
called the Curtian Lake. The Sabines, having 
escaped tliis danger, began the fight with gmt 
bravery. 'Hie victory inclined to neither side, 
though many were sbin, and among the rest 
ITostilius; who they say, was husband to 
ilcTsilia, and grandfather to that Hostiliuawho 
reigned after Numa. It is probable, tliere were 
nuiriy oUier battles in a short time : but the 
most memorable was the last ; id which Ro- 
mulus having received a btow upon the head 
witli a stone, was almost beaten down to the 
ground, and no longer able to oppose tlie 
e nemy ; then the Romans gpve way, and were 
dri^'cn from the plain as far as the Palatine | 
Hill. By this time Romulus, recovering from 
Itie shock, endeavoured bv force to stop his 
men in their flight, and 1 .udf'y called upon tliein 
to stand and renew tlie engagement. . But 
die rout was geht;ral, and that no 
dim 'had courage to face about, he lifted up his 
hands towards heaven, and prayed to Jupiter 
to stop the army, and to re-establish and main- 
tain the Roman cause, which was now in ex- 
treme danger. When the prayer was ended, 
many of the fii^'tives were struck with re- 
verence for tlieir king, and their fear was 
changed into courage. They first stopped 
where now shinds ti\e temple of Jupiter Stator, 
so called from his putting a stop to their flight 
'J'liere they engaged again, and repulsed tlie 
Sabines as far us the palace imw culled Regia, 
and the temple of Vesta. 

When, they were preparing here to renew 
the combat with the same animosity as at first, 
(lieir ardour was repressed by an astonishing 
spectacle, which the powers of Isiift ,aage are 
unable to describe. The daughters of the Sa- 
bines, tliat had been forcibly carried ofi^ ap- 
peared mshing this W'ay and that with loud 
cries and lamentations, like persons distracted, ' 
aiiiidst the drawn sw'o.ds, and over the dead 
bodies, to come at ^eir hm^^liends and fatliers; 
some carrying infants in their :’rm8, some 
darting forward with dishevelled hair, but all 
calling by turns both upon the Sabines and the 
Romans, by Uie tenderest names. Botbpartiea 

* Livy and monysins-of Halicarnassus relate the 
matter othertviae. They tell ns, that Cnrtius at 
first repulsed the Romans ; but being in bis turn 
uverpowered . by Romulus, and endeavouring to 
make good bis retreat, be happened to fall into the 
lake, which frotin that time lH>re his iHUne : For it 
was ealled Lacus Cnrtius, even wheir^^ was dried 
up and almost in the centre of (he Roman Forum. 
Prociliiis says, that the earth having >6pened, the 
Aruapices declared It necessary for the ' satiety of 
the republic, that the bravest man of the city, 
should threw' himself into the gulf; whereupon 
out C'urtius, mounting on horseback, leaped armed 
into it, and the gulf Immediately closed. Before 
the building of tne cominom sewers, this pool was 
a iKort of sink, which received all* tbp flitb of tbe 
city. Some writers think, that It received Its name 
from Cnrtius the consdl, colleague toR. dennciiis, 
because he caused it* to be wa11i*d In' by the advice 
( r the . Aruapices, after It had been ktruck with* 

ghtuijig, Varko de Ling* Lat. i. iv I 


were deeply affected ; j^rtlc^arly when their 
i^ibraiding and complaints ended in supplica* 
tion and entreaty. ** What great injury have 
we done you, (said they,) that we have sufiered, 
and do still saflfer so many miseries? We 
were carried off, by tliose who now have us, 
violently and illegally : After this Violence we 
were so long nc]glected by onr brothers, our fa- 
thers, and relations, that we were necessitated 
to unite in the strongest ties with those tiiat 
were the objects of oiir hatred ; and we are now 
brought to tremble for the men that had iiyured 
us so much, when we see them in danger, and 
to lament tliem when they fall. For yon came 
not to deliver us from violence, while virgins, 
or to avenge our cause, but now you tear tbe 
wives from their husbands, and^ the niotliers • 
from their children ; an assistance more mevous 
to us than all yoiir neglect and disro^rd. Such 
love we experienced from them,^na such com- 
passion from you. Were the war undertaken 
m some other cause, yet surely you would stop 
its ravages for us, who have made you fathers- 
in-law and grandfathers, or otherwise placed 
you in some near atfiuity to those whom you 
seek to destroy. But if the war be for ns, teke 
us, with' your sons-in-law and their children, 
and restore its to our parents and kindred; but 
do not, we beseech you, rob us of our children 
and husbands, lest we become captives again.** 
Hersilia having said a g'reat deal to this pur- 
pose, and others joining in the same, request^ 
a troce was agreed upon, and the generals pro- 
ceeded to a conference. In the mean time the 
women presented their husbands and. drildrea 
to their fathers and brothers, brought lefiresh- 
ments to those tliat wanted them, and carried 
the Avounded home to be cured. Here they 
shew'ed thrm, that they bad tlie ordering of 
tlieir owfi houses, what attentions their, hus- 
bands paid tiiem, and with what respect and 
indulgence Uiey were treated. Upon this a 
peace was concluded, the conditions of which 
were, that such of the women as chose to re- 
main with their husbands, should be exempt 
from all labour and drudgery, except spinning, 
as we liave mentioned above ; that the city 
should be inhabited by tlie Romans and Sa- 
bines in common, witli the nape of Rome, from* 
Romulus ; but that all the cittaens, from Cures, 
the capital of the Sabines, and the country of 
Tatiifs, siiould be called Qiiirites and that the 
regal powerfiand tlie command of ^e army, 
should be equally shared between Uietn. The 
place where these articles were ratified, is still 
called Comitium,*]' from the Latin word cmVe, 
which signifies to assemble* 

The city having doubled the number of its 

* The word Quiris, in the Sabine hiifgnage, 
slgnifled both a dart, and a warlike deity *arme(lT 
with a dart. It la uncertain whether the god gave 
name to tbe dart, or tbe dart to the god ; but how- 
ever that be, this god Quit is or Qttirlnns was either 
Mars, or some other god of war, agd was wor- 
shipped in Rome till Romulus, who after bis deatli 
was honoured with the name Qntrinus, took hit 
place. ' 

f The Comitium was at the foot of the bill Pala- 
fluna over against tbe. Capitol., Mot far flroin thence 
the two kings built the temple of Vakah, whm 
they usually met to consult the senate about the 
most iinportaiit aflfairs. * 
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inhabi'BAts^ an hundred ndditional senators 
nv«! clected^fram fHnonjr the Suhines, and tlie 
leg^ion were to^cpaeist oi si;c thousand foot, and 
MX'hnmlr^ Lors^*^_ The people, too, were di- 
vided i$i6 three tiihes, called Hliamnenses, 
i rom Romulaa ; Tatienses, from Tatius; and 
Lncerenses, from the Xawtta or Grove, where 
the asylum stood, whiUier many had fled, and 
were admitted" citizens. TJiat tliey were pre- 
cisely tiiree,:impear8 from the veiy name of 
Tribes, and that otVtheiir chief olncers, who 
were called Tribunes. Each tribe contained 
ten Cuha or Wards, which some say were 
ofilled after the Sabine women. But this seems 
to be false ; for many of tliem have tlieir- names 
from. the several quarters of the city which were 
assigned to them. Many honourable privi- 
leges, however, were conferred upon the 
women ; sbme of which were these : That the 
men should give them the way, wherever tliey 
met them ; that tliey should' not mention an 
obscene word, or appear naked, hetbre them ; 
tliat, in case of their killing any person, they 
should not be tried before the ordinary judges ; 
and that their children should wear an orna- 
ment about their necks, called from 

its likeness toi^ubhle, and a garment bordered 
with purple. The two kings did not presently 
c^uit weir councils; each meeting, lor some 
time, their hundred senators apart ; but after- 
wards tliey all assembled together. Tatins 
ctwelt where the temple of Moneta now stands, 
and Homiilns by the steps of the Fair Shore, 
ai^ they are called^ at uie descent from the 
^Palatine Hill to the Great Circus. There, we 
are told, grew the sacred Cornel-tree ; Uie 
^bilious account of which is, that UoinuUis 
once,.;tp^try his strength, threw a spear, whose 
shaft Wfts' of cornel-wood, from Mount Aven- 
tine to that place ; the head of which stuck so 
deep in the ground, that no one could pull it 
out, though many tried ; and {lie .soil being rich, 
so nomrished the wood, that it siiot fortii 
branches, and^ became a trunk of corucl of 
considerable bigness. This posterity preserved 
with a religious care, as a thing eminently 

• Rnaiild, In his animadversions upon Plutarch, 
has discovered two considerable errors iu this 
place. I'be ftrst Is, that Plutarch allirms there 
were 000 horse put hy Koiniiiiis in every legion, 
whereas, there never were at any time, so many in 
any of the legions. For there were at Orst 200 
horse ill each leaion ; after tbat'tbey rose to 300, 
and at last to 400, but never came up to 000. In 
the second place be tells iis,* that Romulus made 
the legion to con<«fst of 0000 foot ; whereas Iu bis 
’time it was never more than 3000i#»ft is said by 
some; tbdt Marins was the first who raised the 
legion to 0000 ; but Livy informs ns, tliaf that aug- 
meiitsitiou was made by Scipio Africatius, long be- 
fore Marius. After the ex|iulsioti of the kings, it 
irks augmented from three t«> four th<»jusnnd, and 
some time after to five, and at last, by Scipio (as 
we have said,) to sixi Bui this was never done,, 
but upon pressing occasions. The staled force of 
9 legion was 4000 foot, and 200 horse. 

i The young men, when they took upon them 
the Toga virllls, or man's robe, quitted the Bulta, 
-wh-cb Is supposed* to have been a little bollow 1)311 
of gold, ,au(| made an ottering of it to the im 
Liarts, or household gods. 'As to the Pratexta, 
or robe edged with purple. It is worn by girls till 
their marriage, and by boys till they were seven- 
teen. But wbat fn the lime of Romnlus was a 
mark of distfnclibn for the children of the .Sabine 
women, became afterwards very common ; for even 
the children of. the Liherii, or freed men. wore tf. 


mcred, and tlicrefbre built a tvall about it: atid 
,\vhen any one that approached it saw it not 
very flourishing and ..green,’ but inclining to 
fade and wither,, he presently proclaimed it to 
all he met, .who, as if they were, to assist in 
case of Are, cried out for water, and ran from 
all quarters with full vessels to the place. But 
when Caiiis Caesar ordered the steps to be re 
paired, and the workmen were digging near it, 
it is said they inadvertently iidivea flie roots in 
siich a manner, tliat the tree withered away. 

The Soliines received the Roman months. 
All that is of importance on this subject is men- 
tioned in the life of Niima. Romulus on the 
other hand, came into the use of their sliields. 
making an alteration in his own armour, and 
ihat of the Romans, who, before, wore bucklers 
in the manner of tlie Greeks. They inutiiully 
celebrated each Ollier’s feasts and sacrifices, 
not abolishing those of either nation, but over’ 
and above appointing some new ones ; one of 
which is flip Matroualiu,^ instituted in honour 
of the women, for their putting an end to the 
war ; and another the Carincntalia.-[* Cannenta 
is by some supposed tube one of the Destinies, 
who presides over human nativities : theretbre 
she is particulaHy worshipped by mothers. 
Olliers say, she was wife to Evander the Arca- 
dian, and a woman addicted to divination, 
who received inspirations froth Apollo, and 
deliiered oracles in verse ; thence culled Car- 
roenta, for camiina signifies verse; but her 
pro|)cr name, as is agreed on all hands, was 
Nicostrata. Others, again, with greater pro- 
bability assert that tlie former name was given 
her because she was distrcicted with enthusi- 
astic fui^ ; foi carere menle signifies to be in- 
sane, Of the feast of Pnlilia, \ve have already 
given an account. As for the JLfnperralia,^ by., 
the time, it should seem to be a feast of lustre- 
tion ; for it was celebrated on one of the in- 
auspicious days of the month of February, 
which name denotes it to be the month 4>f 
Piirliyiiig; and the day was formerly called 
Fehruuta. But the true moaning of Liipercalia 
13 the Feast of WoUes ; and it seems, for that 
reason, to be very ancient, as received from 
the Arcadians, who came over with Evander. 
This Is the general opinion. But the cerm*ni«y 
he derived from Litpa, a sbe foir we see 

the Luperci begin uieir course from the place 
where they say Romulus was exposed. How- 
ever, if we consider the ceremonies, the. reason 
of the name seems hard to guess: For first, 
goats are killed ; then two noblemen's sons are 

.* During this feast, such of; the Roman women 
ax were married, served theirlslav^s at table, and 
received presents frooi their husbands, as the hus- 
bands did from their wives In the time of tlie Sa- 
turnalia. As the festival of the MatrOnnIia uas not 
only .observed in honour of the Sabine wotneu,'btit 
consecrated to Mars, a|id, as some t^ill have it, to 
Juiip Luciiia, : sacrtfices were offered' to both these 
deities. This feast was the >ubj«cl; of Horace’s 
Ode ; JIfartUs cetUbs quid agom catendls, Kc, 
and Ovid describes It at large hi tbO third Book, of 
Fasii. Dkcler says> by mistake, that this feast was 
kept on the first of April, instead of. the first of 
March, and the former English anuotatof has fol- 
lowed him. 

t Tbit is a very solemn feast, kepl ou the lllh 
of January, under the Capifbl, tfear the C»riht iit$l 
gate. They begged of this goddess to render their 
women friihftil, and to give them happy ’dvJIveiies. 

t This fi'Stival was celebrated on the 11 ih pf 
Kehruary, in honour of the God Pan- 
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introduced^ and some are to stain their fore- 
lieada with a bloody, knife, others to wipe off 
the stain directly, with wool steeped in^milk» 
which they bring for that piirposob When it is 
wiped off, the young men are to langh. After 
this they cut the goats’ skins in pieces, and run 
about all naked, exc^t their middle, and lash 
with those thongs an they meet The jroung 
Women avoid not the stroke, as they think it 
assists conception and ehildbirtli. Anotlier 
tiling proper to this feast is, for the Luperci to 
sacrifice a dog, Botas, who. in his Elegies has 
given a fabulous account of the -origin of the 
Homan institutions, writes, that when Romulus 
had overcome Amulias, in the transports of 
victory he ran with great speed to place 
where the wolf suckled him and his brother, 
\vhen infants; and that this feast is celebrated, 
and the yoTing noblemen run, in imitation of 
that action, striking all that are in their way : — 

As the famed twins of Rome, Amulius slafii. 

From Alha pour'd, and with their reeking swords 

Saluted all they met. 

And the touching of the forehead with a 
bloody knife, is a sy mbol of that slaughter rnd 
danger, us the wiping off the blood with milk 
is in meinory of their first ii<>iirishmciit But 
Oaios Acilius relates, that before the building 
of Romo, Romulus and Remus having lost 
their cattle, first prayed to Faunas for success 
in the search of them, and then ran out naked 
to seek them, tliat they might not be incom- 
moded with sweat ; therefore tlie Lni>erci nin 
about naked. As to the dog, if this be a (cast 
of lustration, we niay suppose it is sacrificed, 
in order to bo used in purifying ; for tlie Greeks 
in tlieir purifications make nse of dogs, a^d 
perfoiTO the ceremonies which they calf pens- 
kidahismau But if these rites are observed in 
gratitude to the wolf that nourished and pre- 
served Romulus, it is Avitli propriety they kill 
a dog, becau^ it is an enemy to wolves; yet 
perhaps, nothing more was meant by it than to 
puuish that efeature for disturbing fhe Luperci 
in their running. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Romulus is like'wise said to have introduced 
the Sacred Fire, and to llave appointed the 
holy virgins, called Vestals.^ Others attribute 
this to Nnxna, but allow that Romulus was re- 
markably strict in observing otlier religious . 
rites, and skilled in divination, for which pur- 
pose he bore tfie lAimts, This is a crooked 
stciff, wuth \^'hich these that cH (o observe (he 
flight of birdsf describe tlie several miarteni 
of the heavens. It was kept in the Cripitol, 
but lost when Rome was taken by the Gauls ; 
afterwards, when the barbarians had quitted it, 

. it was found buried deep in ashes, untouched 
by the' fire, whilst every thing about it ^vas 
destroyed and consumed. Romulus also en- 
. acted some laws } amongst t^ nest that severe 
ope, vrhich forbids tlie wife in any case to 
leave her hu^nd,t hut give^. the husband 

*. Plutarch meant that Romulus was the first 
who introdficed the Sacred FhrS at Rome. That 
there werd Vestat virgins, however, before this, at 
* Alba, we arc certain, because the mother of Boinii- 
I us was one of them. The sac^d and perpetual 
fire waS'hoa only kept up in Italy, but in Egypt, in 
Persia, In Greece, and almost in all natious. 

t The Angurs. 

‘fyti this privilege, which Plutarch fbipks a 
,* hardship- iipon the women,’ was iridiilaed the men 
by Roses m greater liitltiHle.’ Tbs wpineii, how- 
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power to divorce his wife, in case ot her 
poisoning his children', or counterfeiting his 
keys, or being giiil^ of adultery. But if on 
any other occasion hie put her away, she was 
to nave one moiety of his goods, and the other ' 
was to be consecrated to Ceres ; and whoever 
put away his wife was to make an atonement 
to the gods of the earth. It is something par- 
tioular, that Romulas appointed no punishment 
tor actual parricides, but called all murder par- 
ricide, looking upon this as abominable, and 
the other as impossible. For many ages, in- 
deed, be seemed to have judged nghtiy ; no 
one was guiltv of that crime in Rome tor al- 
most six iiuuured years ;■ and Lacius Ostius, 
after the wars of Hannibal, is recorded to have 
been the first that murdered his father. 

In th% fifth year of thq reign of Tatius, some 
of his friends and kinsmen meeting certain 
ambassadors who were going from Laurentnm 
to Rome,^ attempted to rob them on the road, 
and, as they would not suffer it, but stood in 
their own defence, killed them. As this was 
an atrocious crime, Romulus required that 
those who committed it should immediately be 
punished, but Tatius hesitated and put it off. 
Tins was tlie first occasion of any open vari- 
ance betw een them ; for till now they had be- 
haved themselves as if directed by one soul, 
and the ndmjuist ration had been carried on 
with all possible unanimity. The relations of 
those that were murdered, finding they could 
Have no legal redress froni Tatius, fell upon 
him and slew him at Laviniiim, as he was 
olfering sacrifice with Romulus but they con- 
ducted Romulus back with applause^ as n 
prince who paid all proper regard (o 'justice. 
To the body of Tatius he gave an honourable 
interment at Armilustrium,! on Mount Avsn- 
tine ; bat he took no care to revenge bis death 
on the persons tliiit killed him.^ Some histo- 
rians write, that the Lanrentians in great terror 
gave up the murderers of Tatius; hut Romulus 
let them go, saving, “ Blood with blood should 
be repaid.” This occasioned a report, and in- 
dv ed a strong suspicion, that he was not sorry 
tc get rid of his partner in the government 
None of these things, however, occasioned any 
disturbance or sedition among the Sabines; 
but, partly out of regard for Romulus, partly 

ever, amunit the Romans, came at leiigib to d*- 
vorce tbeir husbands, as appears from Juvenal 
(Sdt. 0.) and Martial (1. x./ep. 41.) At the same 
time it must be obsen’ed, to the honour of Roman 
virtue, that no divorce was known at Rome fur 
Ave hundred and twenty years. One P. ^ervilius, 
or Carviliiis Spuriiis, was. the first of the Ruinaus ' 
that ever put away his wife. 

* Dionysius of Halicaiuassus says, they were 
ambassadors fi'oin Laviimim, who had been at 
Rome to complain of the incursions made by some 
of Tatins’s friends tipon their territories ; and that 
as they were returning, the Sabines lay in wait for 
them on the road, stripped them and killed seve- 
ral of them. LavIniuHi and Laurentuin weva 
iielghbonring towns in LatiiiUi. 

f Prohably this was a sacrifice to the Dll Indi- 
genes of Lttiiim, III which Rome wak included. 
Blit Lioinlus writes, that Tatius went not tlii{her with 
Romulus, nor on account of the sacrifice, but that 
he wciit alone, to persuade the luhahllauts to par- 
don the iniirdereri. 

I The place was so called,. becaasp^qf a ceremony. . 
of the same name, oelebtaled every year on the 
liKh^of October, ‘when the troOpiTwere mastered, 
and purified by lacrtficei. * 
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out of fear of 1i^ powor, or because they 
rev^noed litm as a aod, they all couiinueo 
%veft to hinK This veneration for him 

extendM^jaany other nations. The ancient 
I^atins Jje M& mDassadorSj and entered into 
jeagne ^HKliance vritli him. Fidemoj a city 
in the MjjRbourhood of Rome, he took., as 
some 8a^,^y sendinar a hod^ of horse before, 
with oiders to break' the hinges of the gates, 
and then, appearing unexpectedly in person. 
Gibers will have it, tiiat the Fiaenstes first 
attached and ravaged the Roman territories, 
and were carrying off considerable booty, 
when Romulus lay in ambush for tliem, cut 
many of them off, and took their citv. He did 
not, however, demolish it, but made it a Ro- 
man colony, and sent into it two thousand five 
hundred inhabitants on the thirteenth of April. 

After this a plague broke oat, so fatal, that 
people died of it wi^out an^ previous sick- 
ness ; while the scarcity of fruits, and barren- 
neys of the cattle, added to tlie calamity. ^ It 
rained blood, too, in the city ; so that their un- 
avoidable sufierings were increased with the 
terrors of superstition : and when the destruc- 
tion spread iteelf to Laurentum, then all agreed, 
it was for neglecjting to do justice on the mur- 
derers of the aswassadprs and of Tatius, that 
the divine vens^ance pursued both cities. In- 
deed, when those murderers were given up 
and punished by both parties, their calamities 
visibly abated ; and Romulus purified the city 
with lustratioiis, which, they tell us, are yet 
celebrated at the Ferentine gate. Before the 
pestilence ceased, the people of Cameria^ at- 
tacked |he Romans, and over-ran the countiy, 
tlihikiiig them incapable of resistance by reason 
of the sickness. But Romulus soon .met them 
in the fil^^j gave them battle, in which he 
killed six thousand of them, took their city, 
and transplanted half its remaining inhabitants 
to Rome : addi^, on tlie first of August, to 
those he left in Cameria, double their number 
from Rome. So many people had he to. spare 
in about sixteen years' time from the building 
of the city. Amon^ other spoils, he carried 
from Cameria a chariot of brass, which he con- 
isecrated in the temple of Vulcan, placing upon 
it bis own statue crowimd by victory. 

His affairs thus fiourishing, the weaker part 
of his neighbours submitted, satisfied if they 
could but live in peace |but the more powerful^ 
dreading or envying Romulus, thought they 
should not by any means let him go unnoticed, 
but oppose and piit a stop to his growing great^ 
ness. 1 he Veientes, who had a strong city 
and extensive coiintry,+ were the first of the 
Tuscans who began the war, demanding Fi- 
den» as their -property. But it was not only 
unjust, but ridiculous, that they who had given 
tile people of Fidenes no assistance in the 
greatest extMnities, but had suffered them to 
perii^, should challenge. their houses and lands 
now in the possession of other masters. Romu- 
lus, thereibre, gave them a contemptuous 
answer,; upon wmch they divided, tlieir forces 
into two bodies ; one attacked, the ganiSon of 

* This was a town which Romulus bad. taken 
before. Us old inbahltants took this opportunity 
10 riM ill arms, and kill the Roman garrison* 

f Veil, the capital of Tuscany, was sttuated on a 
craggy rock, about one hundred furlongs from 
Rfiiue ; and Is compared by Dionysius of UaHcar- 
nasius to Athens, for extent and ricbcsi 


‘ Fidente, the otiicr went to meet Romutus 
T%at Sfvhich went against Fidense defeated the 
Romans, and killed two thousand of them ; but* 
the other was beaten by Romulus, with the 
loss of more than eight thousand men. They 
gave battle, however, once more, at Fidenm, 
where all allow the -victory was chiefly owing 
to Romulus himself, whose skill and connige 
were then remarkably displayed, and whose 
strength and swiftness appeared more than hu- 
mw But what^ some^ report is entirely fiibn- 
loiis, and utterly incredible, that tlierc fell that 
day fourteen thousand men, above half of whom 
Romulus slew with his own hand. For even 
Messenians seem to have been extravagant 
in their boasts, when they tell us Arxstomeues 
offered a hecatomb three several times, for 
having as often killed a hundred Lacedspnio- 
nians.* After the Veientes w^ere thus ruined, 
Romulus suffered the scattered remains to es- 
cape, and marched directly to their city. The 
inhabitants could not hear up after so dreadliil 
a blow, but humbly suing for a peace, obtained 
a truce for a hundred years, by giving up a 
considerable part of their territory called Sep- 
tempagium, which signifles a district of seven 
towns, together with the salt-nif s by tlie river ; 
besides w'hicb, tliey delivered into his hands 
fifty of their nobility asliostages. He triumphed 
for this on the fifteenth of October, leading up, 
among many other captives, the general of the 
Veientes, a man in years, who seemed on this 
occasion not to have behaved with the pru- 
dence which mi^ht have been expected troin 
his age. Hence it is, that, to this day, wlieii . 
they of&r a sacrifice for victory, they lead an 
old man through the Fomin to the Capitol, inn) 
boy’s robe, edged witii purple, with a bulla 
aBbiit bis neck ; and the herald cries '' Sardians 
to be sold for tlie Tuscans are said to be a 
colony of the Sardians, and Veil is a city 
of Tuscany. 

This was the last of the wars of Romulus. 
After tills he behaved as almost all men do, 
who rise by some great and unexpefeted good 
fortune to dignity and power ; for, exalted witii 
his exploits, and loftier in his sentiments, lie 
dropped his popular aflability, and assumed (he 
monarch to an odioas degree. He gave the 
first offence by his diess; his habit being a 
purple vest, over which he wore a robe bordered 
with puiple. He gave audience in a chair of 
state, lie had always about him a number of 
young men called Celeres,t from their dispatch 
ID doing business; and . before liim went men 
witii staves to keep off the populace, who also 
wore thongs of leather at tiieir girdles,- ready 
to bind directly any person be should order to 

* PausanUs confirms this accooitt, oirntioning 
both the time and place of these achicvenirutv, :<h 
well as the hecatombs offered on account of them* 
to Jupiter Ithotnales. Those wars between the 
Messenians and Spartans were about the time of 
-Tolliis Hostlliusi 

t The -Velrntes, with the other Hetriirlans, wm 
a colony of Lydians, whose metropolis was the^efty 
of Sardis. Other writers date this custom from the 
time of the eoinquest of Sardinia by Tiberius Sein- 
pronius Gracchus, when such a number of slaves 
was brought from that bland, that none were to be 
seen In the market bat Sardinians. ^ * 

t Romoliis ordered the Curisc to choose him a 
gnard of three hundred men, ten out of each Cnrias ; 
and these he called Cclercs, for the reason which., 
Plutarch has assigned. 
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be bound. This binding the Liitins formerly nmnnc r; for the li^^ht of the sun failed^^ and 
called ligare,* now 'olUgarej ‘whence j thoee they were involved in an astoni^ing darkness, 
Serjeants ure called Lidcrw^ and their rods attended on every side 'with dreadial thunder- 
fasces ; for the sticks they used on that occasion ing^, and tempestuens winds. The multitude 
were small. Though, tierhaps, at first thny then disi>ersed and fled, but the nobility 
were called Xi/ores, and afterwards, by putting gathered into one body. When the tempest 
ill a c, Lictores ; for they are the same (Iiat the was over, and the light appeared again, the 
Greeks called Leiioutgfd (oflicers for the peo> people returned to the same place, and a very 
pie ;) and leitos, in Glreek, still sonifies tlia anxious inquiry was made for tire king ; but 
pGopte, bat Iftos the popu/ace. the patricians would* not suffer them to look 

AViien his grandfatiier Niimitor died in Alba, closely into the blatter. Th^ commanded 
though the crown uudoobtedly belonged to him, them to honour and worship Romulus, who 
yet, to please the people, he left the adminis- was caught up to heaven, and who, aa he had 
tration in their own hands ; and over tiie Sa- been a grocious king, wonid be to the Romans 
hinesf (in Rome) he appointed yearly a par- a propitious deity. Upon this, the multitude 
ticular magistrate : tliiis teaching the great*nien went away with great satisfaction, and wor- 
of Rome to seek a free commonwealth without' shipped him, in hopes of his favour and protec- 
a king, and by turns to rule and to obey. For tion; Some, however, searching more minutelv 
now tile patricians had no share in the govern- into the aftair, gave the patricians no small 
luent, but only an honourable title and appear- uneasiness ; they even accimed them of im- 
aiioe, assembling in tlie Senate-house more for posing Upon the' people a ridiculous tale, when 
form than business. There, with silent atten- they had murdered the king with their own 
tion, they heard the king give his orders, and hands.^ ^ . 

differed only from the rest of the people in this. While things were in this disorder, a sena- 
ihut they went home with the first knowledge tor, we are told, of great distinction, and famed 
of wlial was determined. This treatment they for sanctity of manners, Julius l^oculus by 
digested as well ad ihev could ; but when of his name,t who came from Alba witii* Romulus, 
own authority he diviaed the conouered lands and had been his faithful friend, went into the 
among the soldiers, and restored die Veientes Forum, and declared upon the most solemn 
their hostages without the consent or approba- oat^, before all the people, that as he was tra- 
tion of the senate, they considered it as an in- veiling on the road, Romulus met lum, in a form 
tolerable insult Hence arose strong suspicions more noble and august than ever, and clad in 
against them, and Romulus soon after unac- bright and dazzling armour. Astonished at the 
countably disappeared. This happened on the sight, he said to him, ‘‘ For what misbehaviour 
7th. of July (as it is now called) tnen QuitUi/is: of ours, O kiiw, or by what accident, have you 
and we have no certainty of any thing about it so untimely left us, to labour under the heaviest 
but tlie time ; various ceremonies being still calumnies, and the whole cify to sink under 
performed on that day with reference to the Inexpressible sorrow r* To xthich he answered, 
event. Nor need we wonder at this uncer- It pleased the gods, my good Proculus, that 
tainty, since, when Scipio Africanus was found we should dwell wijth men for a time^ and after 
dead in his house after snpper,t there was no having founded a city which will be the most 
clear proof of tl*e manner of his death : for powerful and glorious in the world, return to 
some say, that being naturally infimi, he died heaven, from whence we earner Farewell 
suddenly ; some, that he took poison ; and then, and go, tell the Romans, that, by the ex- 
others, that his enemies broke into his house ercise of temperance and fortitude, they ahall 
by night, and strangled him. Besides, all were attain the highest pitch of human greatness; 
admitted to see Scipio’s dead body, and every and 1, the god Quinnus, vrill over be propiti lus 
uiie, from the sight of it, had his own suspicion to you.’* This, by the clmracter and os^' of 
or opinion of^ the cause. But as Romulus dis- the relator, gained credit with the Romans, 
a])peared on a sudden, and no part of his body who were caught with tho^ enthusiasm, as if 
or even his garments could.be found, some they had been actually inspired ; and, far from 
conjectured^ that tlie senators, who were eon- contradicting what they had beai^, bade adieu 
vened in tlie temple of Vulcan, fell upon him to all their suspicions of the nobility, united in 
and killed him ; after which each carried a the deifying of Quirinns,^ and addressed their 
I part away under his gown. Others say, that' devotions to him. Tliis is very like the Gre- 
nis eitit did not happen in the temple of Vul- clan fables concerning Aristeas the Proconne- 
can, nor in the presence of the senators only, sian, and Clebmedes the Astypalesian. For 
but while he was holdbg an assembly of ^e Aristeas, as they tell us,. expired in a fuller’s 
people without the city, at a place called the shop ; and when his friends came to take away 
Ooat’s-Marsh. The air^. on that occasion was the body, it could not be found. Soon after, 
sudenly convulsed and altered in a wonderful some persons coming in from a journey, said, 

• Plutartb bad no aUlcal aklU In 4te Latin l.n- tmvoffing towaida Croton, 

guage. 

f Xy lander and ' H. Steptaauua are. rationally .Witli a linen cloth, that the blacknesa of it might 
enoUKb of opinion, that instead of Sabines we not appear. 

should > read Albans ; and so the Latin translator • Cicero mentions this remarkable darkness In a 
renders it. fragment of his sixth book />e Repnh^ Audit ap* 

i This was Scipio, the son of Paalns JEmlllos, pears firom the astronomical tables, that there was 
adopted by Scipio Africanus. As he oonstantly up- a great eclipse of the sun in the first year of the 
posed the iletigns of the Gracchi* it was supposed sixteenth Olympiad, supposed to he the year, tha^ 
that Ills wife Sempronla, who. was sister to those Romulus died, on the (wenty-slgtb of May, which '' 
seditious men, took bim off by poison. According considering the little exactness there was then In 
to Valerius Jlaxlaius, no judicial Inquiry was made the Roman calendar, might ry coltocide 
into the cause of liis death ; aiwl Victor tells ns; with the mouth of July. .■ . 

the corpse tiTtk carried out, ultb (lie face covered! s A- deseendant of lulus or Akaaitis. 
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•A» for Clc'omecles, their acconiit of him is, 
that he was a man of ipgantic size and streng^th; 
but Whannff in a foolLsli nncl frantic manner, 
lie was gtiilty.of many acts of violence. At 
Inst he went into a school, where he struck the 
inllar that snpported tlie roof with his hat, and 
broke it aMunder, so jtliat tlie roof fell . in and 
destroyed tiie children. Pursued for diis, he 
took refuge in a great' chest, .and having shut 
the lid upon him, he held it down so fast, that 
many men together could not*force it open : 
>vlien the^r had. cut the chest in piece.9, they 
could not find him eiUier dead or alive. Struck 
with tliis strange afiitir, they sent to consult the 
oracle at Del| 9 ii, and hud from the priestess 
this answer. 

The race of heroes ends In Cleomedes. 

It is likewise said, that the body of Alcmena 
was lost, as tliey were carrjang it to th^ grave, 
and a stone was seen lying on the bier in its 
stead. Many such improbable tales are told 
by writers who wanted to deify beings naturally 
mortal. It is indeed impious and illiberal to 
leave nothing of divinity to virtue : but, at the 
same time, to unite heaven and earth in the 
same siibiect. Is absurd. We should, therefore, 
reject fables, when we are possessed of un- 
deniable truth ; for, according to Pindar, 

Tbs body yields to death's all powerful summons, 

. Wblle the bright image of eternity 
Survives* - 

Tins alone is from the gods : from heaven it 
comes, and to lieaven it returns ; not indeed 
with tlie body ; but when it is entirely set free 
and separate from tlie body, when it becomes 
disengaged from' every thing sensual and im- 
Iioly, For in the fanguage of Heraclitus, the 
pure soul is of superior excellence, ♦ darting 
Iroin the body like a Hash of lightning from 
cloud ; but the soul that is carnal and immersed 
in sense,-}- like a heavy and dark vapour, with 
dSQiculty is kindled and aspires. There is, 
therefore, no occasion, against nature, to send 

* This is a very diflicuU passage. Th** former 
translator, with an unjiistitiable liberty, has turned 
oiri* Tiap . A virtuous 

soul is pure and ttnmirfd iig/tl : which, how- 
ever exet lleut the sentiment, has borrowed from the 
Scripture, where be bail found that God. is lights 
is by no means the sense of the original. 

Darier bas traiisiated it literally Came seche, 
and remarks the propriety of the expression, with 
respect to that |>ositlou of Heraclitus, that fire Is 
the first principle of all things. The French critic 
went upon the supposed analogy beftween fire and 
dryness ; but there is a much more natural and 
more obvious analogy, which may help us to the 
interpretation of this passage ; that is, the neilr 
•relation which dryness bas to parity or cleanliness : 
and indeed we find the word ^^pog used meta- 
phtirfcaliy In the latter seifse— §iipor rpowoi. 

f Mlltop, ill bis Comus,^ uses the same com- 
parison ; for which, however, he is indebted rather 
to Plato than to Piutaich. 

The lavish act. of siu 

Lets ill defifemenito the inward parts* 

.The soul grows clotted by contdgion, 

Ifnbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
. The divine property of her first being. 

finch are those thick' and gloomjr shadows damp 
Oft seen lu charnel vaults, and sepulchres. 
Lingering and sitting by a new-made grave, * 

As loath to leave the body that* It loved, 

And links Itself by carnal scnsoallty. 

To a degenerate and degraded slate. 


tbe bodies of good men to heaven ; but we fire 
to conclude, that virtuous souls, by nature and 
the divine justice, rise from men to heroes, 
from heroes .to genii ; and at last, if, as in tbe 
mysteries, diey be perfectl^r cleitnsed and 
purified, shaking off all remains of- mortality, 
and all the -power of the passions, then they 
finally attain the most glorious and perfect 
happiness, and ascend from genii to gods, noi 
by Uie vote of tlie people, but by the just and 
establislied order of nature.^ 

The surname that Romulus had of Quirinus, 
some think was given' him, as (another) Mars ; 
others, because they call the Roman citizens 
Qiiirites^ others, again, because the ancients 
gave the name of Quiris to tl'.e point of a spear, 
or to the spear itself; and tliat of Juno Qniritis, 
to the statues of Juno when she was represented 
leaning on a spear. Morcoveg, they styled a cer- 
tain spear, which was coiraecrated in the palace. 
Mars; and tliose that distinguished themselves in 
war were rewarded with a spear. Romulus, then, 
as a martial or warrior god, was named Qniriniis; 
aud the hill on which nis temple stands has the 
name of Quirinalis on his account. The di-iy on 
which he disappeared, is calh^d the flight of the 
people, Midi Nonee Ca/jrofiW, because then they 
go out of the city to offer sacrifice at the Goat*s- 
Marsh. On this occasion tliey pronounce aloud 
some of their proper names, Marcus and Cains 
for instance, representing the tlighl that then 
jiappened, and Uieir calling upon one another, 
amidst tlie terror and confusion. Otliers, iiow- 
ever, are of opinion, that this is not a represen- 
tation of flight, but of haste and eagerness, 
dbriviug the ceremony from this source : W hen 
die Gauls, after the taking of Rome, were 
driven out by Camillus, an^ the city tlius 
weakened did not easily recover itself, many 
of the Latins, under the conduct of Liviiis 
Posthumiiis, marched against it. This army 
sitting down before Rome, a herald was sent 
to signii)% that the Latins were desirous to re- 
new their old alliance and aflinity, which was 
now declining, by new interinarringcs. If, 
therefore, they would send tliein a good niiin- 
l^r of their virgins and widows, peace* and 
friendsliip should b^ established between thein, 
as it was before with the Sabines on the like 
occasion. When the Romans heard this, thoiigli 
they were afraid 6f war, yet they looked upon 
the giving up of their women as n<it at all 
more eligible than captivity. ^ While they were 
in tliis suspense, a servant maid, named Piiilutes 
or, according to otliers, Tutola, advised them ^ 
to do neitlier, but by a stratagem (which slie 
had thought of). to avoid both the war and the 
^ing of hostages. The stratagem w’as to dress 
Jrailotes herself, and other handsome female 
slaves, in good attire, and send iliem, instead 
of freeborn virgins, to tlie enemy, llien, in 
tbe liigbt, Philotes was to light up a torch, as 
a sijgpal for the Romans to attack the enemy, 
anoaispatch them in their sleep. The Latins 
were satisfied, and the scks^nie put in practice. 

' * Hesiod was the first who dlstiiisulslKd those 
four natures, men, heroei; Retlth, and gods. He . 
saw room, It seems, 'for perpetual progression and 
improvement in a state or iiiimoi tality . And when .. 
tbe heathens tell as that before the last.degree, that 
of divinity. Is reached, those beings are liable to 
be .replunged into their priiiiUive state of darkness, 
one would imigtiie they bad heard soip^klng of the 
fallen angels. 
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For accordingly Philotis did set up a torch on 
a wild fig-tree, screening it behind with curtains 
and coverlets from the sight of tj[ie enemy, 
whilst it was visible to the Homans. As soon 
as they beheld it, they set out in great haste, 
often calling upon each other ,at the gates to 
be expeditious. Then they fell upon the Latins, 
who expected nothing less, and cut them in 
pieces. Renee this least, in memory of the 
victory. The day was called Nd^ Capro- 
tifuie, on account of the wild Jig-tree, in the 
HonKin tongue, caprifiewt. The woinen are en- 
tertained in the lielus, in booths made of the 
branches of the fig-tree : and the servant maids 
in coinpaniesrun about and play; afterwards they 


come to blows, and thixiw stones at one anotlier, 
in remembrance of their then assisting and stand- 
iug by the Romans in the battle. These par- 
ticnlars are admitted bat by few historians. 
Indeed, their calling upon each other*B names 
in the day time, and their walking in procession 
to the GoaVs Marek,* like persons that were 
going to a sacrifice, seems rather to be placed 
to .the fonner account : though possibly both 
these events might happen, in distant periods, 
on the same day. Romulus is' said to have 
been fifty-four years of age, and in tlie thirty- 
eighth of his reign,']' when he was taken from 
the world. 


ROMULUS AND THESEUS COMPARED 


This is all that [ have met wilh that deserves 
to be related concerning Romulus and Theseus. 
And to come to die cbiTipurisnn,^ first it ap- 
pears, lligt Theseus was inclined to great en- 
terorises, by his own pioper choice, and com- 
pelled hy no necessity, since he might have 
reigned lu peace at Troezeiie, over a kingdom 
liy no means contc mptlble, which >vould have 
lalleir^to him by succession : Whereas Ro- 
ifinlu^ in order to avoid present slavery and 
impending punishment, became valiant (as 
Plato expressed it) through fear, and was driven 
by the terror of extreme sufterings to arduous 
attempts. Besides, the ^atest action of Ro- 
ntulus w'as the killing of one tyrant in Alba: 
But the first exploits of Theseus, performed 
occasionally, and by way of prelude only, 
were those of destroyinu Sciron, Sintiis, Pro- 
crustes, and the CfetMearer ; by whose pu- 
nishment and dc ath ho delivered Greece from 
several cruel tyrants, before they, for whose 

S reservation he was labour og, knew him. 

loreovef, he might have gone safely to Atlicns 
hy sea, without any danger from robbers ; but 
Romulus could have no security while Amulius 
lived. This difterence is evident Theseus 
when unmolested himself, went forth to rescue 
others from their <mpressars. On the other 
hand, Roihtilas and his bi other, while tlioy 
wero iininjiufcd by the tyrant tliemselves, 
quietly siifterivhim to exercise his cruelties. 
And, if it wan great tiling for Romulus to be 
wounded in the battle with the Sabines, to kill 
, Acroo, and to^ conquer many othet enemies, 
we may set against these distinctions the battle 
with tlie Centaurs, and the war with Uic 
Amazons. 

But as to Theseus’s enterprise with respect 
to the Cretan tribute, when be voluntarily 
offered to go among the younc men and virgins, 
whether he was to expeet'to be food for some 
wild beast, . or to be sacrificed at Androgeus’s 
. tomb, or, whioh is the lightest of all the- evils 
said to be prepared for him, to submit to a vile 

* Notiihig can lie more excellent than these parah 
lels of Plntarch. He weighs the virtues and vices 
of men la so -Just a balance, and 'puts so true an 
cBt{uiate."Qn their good and bad t|ualitiea, thiU the 
reader oanuot attend to them without infinite nd* 
vantage 


and dishonourable slavery, it is not easy to ex- 
press his courage and magnanimity, his regard 
for justice and the public good, and his love of 
glory and of virtue. On this occasion, it ap- 
pears to me, that the phitosophers have not ul 
defined love to be a remedy provided by the 
aods for the safety and preservation of youik,% 
For Ariadne’s* love seems to have been tlie 
work of some god, who designed by that means 
to preserve this great man. Nor should we 
blame her for her passion, but rather wonder 
that all were not alike affected towards him. 
And if she alone was sensible of that tender- 
ness, I may justly pronounce her worthy the 
love of a goa,§ as she showed so g^eat a re- 
gard for virtue and excellence in livr attach- 
ment to so worthy a man. 

Bptli Theseus and Romulus were born with 
political talents ; yet neitlier of them preserved 
the proper character of a king, but deviated 
from the due medium, the one erring on the 
side of democracy, tlie other on that of absolute 
power, according to their different tempers. 
For a prince’s first concern is to preserve the 
government itself: and this is effected, no less 
by avoiding whatever is improper, than by 

* Instead of dre firi daXarrav, the read- 
ing in Brj'an’s text, which has no toleablc sense, 
an anonymous copy gives ns 
And that to sacrifice^ or rather tooif^r vp prayers 
at a sa'erffee. Is In one sense of 
appears from the scholiast on Sophotlrs*s Tfa- 
chinifT, where be explains oXjtAayt^ir by ratg tvi 
TWi» iova/;. This sigiilficatioii, we sup- 
pose, it gaiiiea . from the load accent in which 
those prayers are said or Sung. 

t Dionysius of Ualicarnassns (and indeed Pin- 
tarcli biinsel'f, in the beginning of the life of Niiiiia) 
says^ that 'Romulus left the world in the thirty- 
seventh year after the foundation of Ko.me. But 
perhaps those two historians may be reconciled as 
to the age he died at. For Plutarch says, be was 
then full flfty.foiir years of age. and Dionysius that 
be was in his fitty-fiftb yepr. 

Vide Plat. Conviv* 

$ Plntarch here enters Into the notion of Socrates, 
.who teaches, that it is the love of- virtue and real 
excellence which alone can untie us to the Su- 
preme Beihg. Bat though this maxim is good, it 
Is not applicable to Aviadne. For where is the vir- 
tue of that princess who fell in love with a stranger 
at first sight, and hastened to the completion of 
her wishes through the ruin of her glndr^ and her 
country t 
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Cultivating trhat 18 suitable (o his dignity. Hal upon the throne of .^nensL Moreover^ he 
%oho gives pr extends his authority, con^ voluntarily did him many kind oftices« but 
tinues not aj^nes or a king, but degenerates never ii^ured him, not even inadvertently. On 
it^arepubUcan or a tyrant, and thus incurs the othi^r hand, I think Thesens, in forgetting 
either the hatred or contempt of hts subwcts. or neglectipg the command about the sail, can 
Tile toiler eeeins to be error of a mild tind scarcely, by any exciiKS, or before the mildest 
humane disposition, the latter of self love and jud^s, avoid the imputation of parricide. Sen<* 
severity. ' . . ^ . sibfe how diflicult the defence of this affair 

If, then, the calamities pf mankind are not would be to those who should attempt it, a 
to be entMly attributed to Ibrtune, but we are certain Athenian writer feigns, tliiit when the 
to seek the cause in their different matners and ship approached, iiCgeiis ran in great haste to 
passions, here we shall find, that unreasonable the citadel for the better view of it, and missing 
angen with quick and unadvised resentment, his step, fell down ; as if he were destitifte of 
is to be imputed both to Uomulus, in the case servants, or went, in whatever hurry, unat- 
of his brother, and to Theseus in that of his tended to the sea. 

son. Bill, if we consider whence their anger Moreover, Theseus’s rapes and ofleuces, 
took its rise, tiie latter seems the more ex- witli respect to women, admit of no plausible 
cusable, from the greater cause he had for re- excuse ; because, in the -first place, they were 
sentment, as yielding to the heavier blow. For, committed often; for he earned off Ariadne, 
as the dispute began when Romulus was in Antiope, and Anaxo tiie Treezenian ; after the- 
cool consnltation for tlie common good,* one rest Helen ; though she was a girl not yet 
would think he conld not presently have ^ven come to matiirityv and he ad far advanced in 
way to such a passion : Whereas Theseus was years, that it was time for him to think no more 
uiged against his son by emotions which few even of lawful marriage. The next aggravation 
men have l^n able to withstand, proceeding is the cause ; for the daughters of the I’rceze- 
from love, jealousy, and the false suggestions nians, the Lacedsemnnians, and the Amazons, 
of his wife. What is more, the anger of Roma- were not more fit to bring children, tiian those 
Ills discharged itself in an action of moat un- of tlie Atlienians sprung trom Erectheus and 
fortunate consequence; but that of Thesens Cecrops. lliese things, therefore, are liable 
proceeded no further than woids, reproaches, to the suspicion of a wanton and licentious ap- 
andimprecations, the usnal revenge ot old men. petite. On the other hand, RofiiuUis, having 
The rest of the young man’s misery Mems to carried off at once almost eight hundred 
have been owing to fortune. Thus far, Thesens women, did not take them all, but only! ier- 
sems to deserve the preference. oiliQ, as it is said, for himself, and distributed 

But Romulus has. in the first place, this the rest among the most respectable citizens, 
mrcat advantam, that he rose to distinction' And afterwards, by the honourable and a ffbe- 
from very small beginnings. For the two bro- tionate treatment he procured them, he tiirnefl 
then were reputed slaves and sons of herds- that injury and violence into a glorious exploit, 
men ; and yet, before they attained to hbe^ performed with a political view to the good of 
themselves, they bestowed it on almost ail the society. I'hiis lie united and cemented the 
k«atms; gaining ot once the most glonons titloi^ two nations together, and opened a source of 
as desi^yera of their enemies, deliverers of future kindness, and of additional power. Time 
their kindred, kings of nations, and founders bears witness to tlie comugal modesty, (eniler- 
of cities, not transplanters, as Theseus was, ness and fidelity, which he established; for 
who filled iiraeed one city with but it during two hundred and thirty years, no man 

was by niining many others, which bore the attempted to leave his wife, nor any woman 
names of ancient kings and heroes. And her husband.* And, as % very curious 
Romnlos afterwards effected the same, w^faen among the Greeks can tell you who was tlie 
he compelled his enemies to dembiish their first person that killed his father and mother, 
habitations, and incorporate with their con- go all tlie Romans know that Spnrius Carvilius 
querors. He had not, however, a city ready was the first that divorced his wife, alleging 
built, to enlarge, or to transplant mhabitonts her.barrenne8s.+ The immediafe effects, as 
to from other towns, but he created one, gain- well as lengtii oftime, attest what I have said, 
mg to himself lands, , a country, a kingdom, por the two kings shared the kingdom, and 
. cliildreij, wives, alliances ; and this without the two nations came under the same govern- 
destroying or ruining any one. On the con- uient, by means .of thqsc alliances. B it the 
trary, he was a great henefa^or to persons jnarriages of Theseus procured tlie Atlienians 
wlm, having neitiier house nor habitation, wil- no friendship With any other state ; on the con- 
lingly beoame his Gitons and people. He trary, enmity, wars, the destruction of tlieir 
did not, indeed. like Thewns, destroy robbere citizens, and at lost the loss of Apliidnee; 
and rufiiaDs, bat he subdued nations, took 

citie., and triampbed wr kin,^ and generals , Th«e namlieri are wroag la Plutneb ; for 
As tor the rate of Remns, it is doabtnil I7 Dioaysla. of ttaittarmun. ' mark, the tim. wltli 
what hand ke feD ; most writers ascribittg it to great exactiwu, acqirinitihg u., ibjit it wa$ ih:o 
others, and not to Romnliw. But, in the fi|ce fiaadred rad twenty year, the building of 
of all the world, be saved Bis motheir from •" «•» «*"*“****•' “• 

des^tion, and pW his grand&t^, w^ f Sme’^h before ibe cenrar., that be 

ijvea in mean and uJSho.noiifafole subjection, ggii l^ii fcgard for bis wife, anrt that it was 

' iolelylncompl^ace with the sacred engagement of 
* Plutarch does not seem to have bad a Just hiarrlsge, the design of which was to have children, 
idea of the contest between Rhmotos and Hemas. that be divorced, her. But this did not binder his 
The two brothers were not so iolicitons Shout the charaeier ftom being ever after odious to’ the peo- 
«ii«ation of their new city, as which of them pie, who thought be bad set a very pernicious eu 
Mtiruld have the command in it, wbcp it was built, ample. 
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whicli, only tliroo^h the compassion of the 
enemy, whom thO inhabitants sunpKcated and 
honoured like gods, a^ped the lute that befel 
fVov by means of Paris. However, the mother 
of Theseus, deserted and given up by her son, 
wad not only in danger of, bnt rOaily did siider, 
tlie misfortunes of Hecuba, if her captivity be 
not Q fiction, as a great deal besides may very 
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well be. As to the stones we have concerning 
both, of a stipematural kind, tlie difference is 
great For Romulus was preserved by tlie 
signal favour of Heaven : but as the oracle, 
which commanded il^^eus not to approach any 
woman in a foreign country, was not observed, 
the birth of Theseus appears to have been un- 
acceptable to (lie gods. 


LYCURGUS* 


V 

Op Lycurg^us the lawgiver we have notliing to 
relate that is certain and nncontroverted. For 
there are di derent accounts of his birth, his 
travels, his death, and especially of the laws 
and form of go\ eminent which he established. 
But least of all are the times agreed upon in 
which this great man lived. For some say he 
flourished at the same time with Tphitus,j* and 
joined with him in s^ttlingth&^essation of 
arms during the Oly np*c gafl||H^inong these 
is Aristotle the jphilosophe^PWb alleges for 
proof an Olympic ^iioit, on >11111611 was pre- 
starved the inscription of Lycu gus^ name. 
But others who, witli Eratosthenes and Apol- 
lodorus, compute tlie time* by the succession of 
the Sparbin kings,t place him much earlier 

* The life of Lycurgus was the Orst which PIu- 
taich publithed, as be himself obser ires lu Ibe life 
of I’beseus. He seems to have bad a strong at- 
tacliiiieiit to the Spartans and their customs, as 
Xenophon likewise faau. For, besides this life, 
and those of se^eial other Spartan chiefs, we have 
a treatise of his ou the laws and customs of the 
Laced'jemonians, and another of Laconic Apoph- 
thegms. lie makes Lyci>r^iis in all things a, per 
feet hero, and alleges his bebaviuur as a proof, 
that the wise man, so often de«»cril>ed by the phi- 
losophers, was not a mere ideal character unat- 
tainable by human nature. It is certain, however, 
that the encomiums bestowed upgr - him and bis 
laws by the Delphic oracle, were b<erely a con- 
trivance between the Pythoness and himself; and 
some of his laws, for instance that concerning the 
women, were exceptionable. 

t Iphittts, king of Ells, is said to have Instituted, 
or rather restored the Olympic games, one hundred 
and eight years befoie vbat is commonly reckoned 
the drst OImplad, which commenced in the year 
before Christ 7«6, or, as tome w«:i have it, 774, 
and bore the name of Coreebns, as the following 
Olympiads did those of other victois. 

Iphitiis began with offering a sacrifice to Her- 
cules, whom the Eleans believed to have beep upon 
some account exasperated against them. He next 
ordered the Olympic games, the dlscontlnnance of 
which was said to have caused a pestilence, to be 
proclaimed all over Greece, with a promise of firee 
admission to all comers, and fixed tlie time for 
the celebration of them. He likewise took upon 
himself to be sole president and Judge of thpae 
games, a privilege which the Piseang bad onen 
disputed with his predicessoan^ and which con- 
tinued to bis descendants as lobg as the regal dig* 
nity subsisted. After kbis, the, people appointed 
twu piesidents, which in ttine increased to ten, a^ 
at length (o twelve. 

t Strabo says, that Lycurgus the lawgiver cer- 
tainly lived in the fifth generation after Altbemenes, 
who fed a colony into Crete* • This Allhemenes was 
the son of Clssus, who founded Argor, at the same 
time that Patrocles, Lycurgna's ancestor In |be 
fifth ^gree, laid the foundations of Sparta. So 
ihst Cyciirgus floiirishrd some short time after 


tlinn tlie first Olympiad. Timmns, however 
supposes,^ that, as there were t>vo Lycur^ses 
in Sparta at difierent times, the actions of both 
are ascTihed to one, on acconct of his parficn- 
lar renown ; and tliat the more ancient of them 
lived not long after Homer : Nay, some say he 
had seen him. Xenophon too confirms the 
opinion of his antiquity, when he makes him 
cottmporary witli tlie Herat lidse. It is (me, 
tlie latest of tlie Lacedaemonian kin^ were of 
the lineage of the Heraclidae ; but Xenophon 
there seems to emeak of tlie first and more im- 
mediate descenoants of Hercnles.^ As the 
history of those times is tiins involved, in re- 
lating the circnmstances of Lyenrgus's life, we 
shall endeavour to select such as are least con- 
troverted, and follow auUiors of the greatest 
credit 

Simonides the poet, (ells us, that Prytanis, 
not Eunonms,^ was father to Lycnigus. But 
most writers give us tiie genealogy of Lycurgus 
and Eunomus in a different matineij for, ac- 
cording to them. Sous was tiie son of Patrocles, 
and f^ndson of Aristodemus, Enrytion tlie- 
son of Sous, Pi^'tanis of Eurytion, and Euno 
nius of Pi} tanis: to this Eunomus was born 
Polydectes* by a former and by a second, 
named Dianassa, Lycurgus. Eatycnidas, how- 
ever, says Lycurgus was the sixth from Patro- 
cles, and the eleventh from Hercules. 'J'he 
most distinguished of his ancestors was Sous, 
under whom the Lacedaemonians made the 
Helotes tlieir slaves,'^ and gained an extensive 
tract of land from tlie Arcadians. Of tliis 
Sons it is related, tliat, being besieged by the 
Clitorians in a difficult post where thei^ was 
no water, he agreed to give np all his con- 
quests, provided tliat himself and all his army 
siionld arink of the neighbouring spring. When 
these conditions were sworn to, he assembled 
his fortes^ and ofiered his kingdom to the man 
that would forbear drinking ; not one of tlieni, 
however, would *4eny himself, but they all 

Solomon, about nine hundred yeais before il.e* 
Christian ^ra. 

This passage is in Xenophon's excellent trea- 
tise concerning the republic of Sparta, from which 
Flutarcb has taken the best part of this life. 

t The Helotes, or Holes, were inhablUuls of He- 
los, a maritime town of Laconia. The Lacedw- 
Dioiiiana having conquered and made sla\es of 
tbeni, called not only them, hot all the other sla\es 
they happened to have» by the name oC Htlotes, 
ir Is certalu, however, that the descendants of the 
original though they were extremely ill- 

treated, and some of them asaaasinated, subsisted 
many ages iq Laconia. 
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drank. Then Sous went down to die spring 
himself, and having only sprinkled bis face in 
sight of die enemy, he marched off, and ‘still 
held the coiiptry, because a// had not drank. 
Yet, thongh he. was highly honoured foi this, 
tile family had . not their name from him > but 
from his son, were called Eurytionida: and 
this, because Eiirytion seems to be the first 
who relaxed the 'strtetneM of kingly govern- 
ment, inclining to tlie inllrest of the people, 
and ingnitiating limiself with thei^ Upon 
this relazatipn, their encroachments increased, 
and the succeeding kings,, either bocotning 
odions, treating them with greater rigour, or 
else giving way through weakness or in hopes 
of favour,, for a long time anarchy and con- 
fusion prevailed in Sparta ; by which one of 
its kings, the father ot Lyctirgus, lost his life, < 
For while he was endeavouring to part some , 
persons who were concerned in a fiai', he re- j 
ceived a wound by a kitchen kniie, of which ' 
he died /leaiing the kingdom to his eldest son ! 
Pol j dectes. ^ } 

But he too dying soon after, the general , 
voice gave it i’or Lycurgus to ascend the | 
throne ; and he actnallv did so, till it appeared ! 
that his brotiier's widow was pregnant. As [ 
soon as he perceived this, he declared that the | 
kingdom belonged to lier issue, provided it 
were male, and he kept the administration in 
his hands only as his g^iardian. This he did 
with the title of Prodicos, wliich the Laceda5- 
inonians give to the guardians of infant kings. 
Soon after, the queen made him a private 
overture, that she would destroy her child, 
upon condition tliat lie wouldmiarry her when 
king of Sparta. Thongh he detested Jier 
wickedness, he said notliing against the pro> 
posal, but' pretending to approve it, cliaiged 
nor not to take any drugs to procure an abor- 
tion, lest she should endanger lier own heidib 
or life ; for he would take care that the child, ; 
as soon ns born, should be destroyed. Thus > 
lie artfully drew on the woman to her full 
time, and, when he heard she was in labour, 
be sent persons to attend and watch her de- 
livery, w'ith orders, if it were a girl, to give it 
to tlie women, but if a boy, to bring it^to him, 
in whatever business he 'might be cn^ged. 
It happened tliat he was at supper wilh the 
mamstrates when she w^as delivered of a boy, 
and his servants, who were present, carried 
the child to him. When he received it, he is 
reported to have said to the coinpany. Spar- 
tans, see Acre your new-born king. He tiien 

* It may be proper here to give the reader a 
abort view of the regal ^ovornuieiic of Lacedaemon, 
under the Herculean line. The lleraciidas, having 
driven out Tiaaoieoes, the sou, of Orestes, Etirys- 
thenet and Procies, the son# of Arlstodemus, 
reigned in that kingdom* Under them the govern- 
ment took a new form, and Instead of one sovt reign, 
became subject .to tvro». These two brothers did 
not divide the kfngdohi between them, neither did 
they agree to ref^i alternately, but they residved to 
govern Jointly, and with equal power and authority. 
What is surprising Is, that,, notwithstaadiiig this 
mutual Jealousy, this diar^y did not end with 
these two brothers, .but contliiiied under, a succes- 
sion of thirty princes of the line of Eniystheues, 
and tweiity-seven of that of Procies. Euryslbeses 
was. succeeded by his son Agis, from^ whom hit the 
descendants of that iltje were sornaiu^ 4gfdlw,.as 
the other line took the name of iSurytion§ka, Uoin 
Earytion, the grandson of' Procies, Putrogles^ ot 

Prolocles. Pacssu. Stram. ei ai. 


laid him down upon the chaii of stafe, and 
named him Cliarilaus, because of the joy and 
admiration of his magnanimity and Justice tes- 
tified by all present Tliiie the reign cl' L^cur- 
lasted only eight^monthfl* But the citizens 
bad a great veneration for him on other nc 
counts, and there were more that paid hiiii 
their attentions, and were ready to o:tectite Jiis 
cotnmands, . out of regard to his virtues, tlr.in 
those that obeyed him as guardian to the 
king, and director of tlie administration. There 
were. not. however, \yanting those that envied 
him, and opposed .Ids advancement, as too 
high for so young a umn ; paiiicularly tlu^ re- 
lations and friends the queon-inothcr, who 
seemed to have he^^ treated with contempt 
Her brother Leoninas, one day bohlly at- 
tacked him with virulent Jangiinge, and scrupled 
not to tell him, tliat lie W'os vyell assured lie 
would soon be king ; thiis preparing suspicions, 
and matter of nccnsatioii against Lycuigiis, in 
rase any accident should Indal the king. In- 
sinuations of the same kind were likewisi? 
spread by the qiieen-iiiotlier. Moved with this 
illtreiduienv, and fearing some dark design, he 
deterniined to get clear of all suspicion, by 
travelling into countries, till his iieplu -w 
should be grow n np, and have a son to succeed 
iiiru in the kingilom. 

He set sail, therefore, and landed in Crete. 
There liaving observed (he forms of govoru- 
nient, and conversed with the nmst illu.strious 
personages, he was stnick with adniirulion 
some of tlieir law's, ^ and resolved at his retuin 
to make use of tJieni in Spurtu. Some others 
he rejected. Among the friends he gained in 
Crete, was Thales,!- with whom he liad inter- 
est enough to persuade him to go and settle at 
Sparta. 'I'hnles was famed for his wis<lom 
and political abilities; he was vyithal a lyric, 
poet, who under colour of exercising his art, 
perfomiccl as great things as tlie most excellent 
Jaw^vers. For his oues W'ere so many per- 
suasives to obedience and unanimity, us hy 
means of melody and numbers they had great 
grace and power, they softened insensihly the 
manners of the audience, drew fiieni off from 
the animosities which then prevailvd, and 
united them in zeal for excellence and \iitat‘. 
So that, in some measure, he prepared the w ay 
for Lycuigiis towards the instniction of tlu! 
Spartans. From Crete Lveurgus passed to 
Asia, desirous; ^as is said, to compare, the 
Ionian-}- expense and. luxury with tlie Cretan 

* The most ancient writers, as Eplionis, Calli.s- 
tiienes, Aristotle, and Plato, arc of opinion, iMsu 
' LycurRua adopted many thinks in the Cn tun polity. 
But Polybius will have it that they arc all mis- 
taken. ** At Sparta,'* says he, in his tsixth h<>ok, 
*' the lands arc equally divided amoiiR all the citi- 
zens ; wealth is banished ; the crown is hcrcclitaiy ; 
whereas In Crete the contrary obtains.*’ but this 
' does' not prove that Lycargus niiRht not take some 
I good laws and iisageg from Crete* and leave what 
’ he ibbtiRht defective. There is, indeed, so nreat a 
I conforniity between the laws of Lyenrans and those 
I f»f Minos, that we must believe, with Strabo, that 
these were the foundation of the other. 

t Tbia Thales, who was a poet anil miisicHuH 
must be distlriRiiislicd from Thales the Milesian, 
who waa one of the seveii wise men of Ciicere. 

I The poet lived two bundled and Afly y«ars hef'uru 
I the philosopher,* 

I t The loiitaiis sent a colony from Attica Into 
i Asia Minor, alwtit one thousand and Afty ycasp be- 
forp the ChrlUian ASra, and one hundred and Afty 
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fnigality nnd hsixd diet, so as to judge wliat ef- 
iect each had on their sevend manners and 
governments ; just us i>)iysiciaiis compare 
hodies that are weak and sickly %v^th the 
healthy and rohpst. There also, prolmbly, he 
met with Homer’s poemsf whicli were pre- 
serv'ed hy the posleritv of Cleophylus. Ob- 
serving that many moral sentences, and much 
political knowledge were intermixed with his 
stories, wliich had an irresistible charm, he 
collected them into one body, and transcribed 
them with pleasure, in order to take them 
home with liitii. For his glorious poetry was 
not yet fully known m Greece ; only some mr- 
tioular pieces w'ere in a few Hands, as they 
happened to be dispersed. .'Lycurgiis was tlie 
first t^t made them generally known. The 
Egyptians likewise suppHOse that he visited 
them ; and as of all uieir institutions he was 
most pleased^ with tlieir distinguishing the 
niiiitaiy mep from the rest of the pponle,^ he 
took the same method at Sparta, and, by sepa- 
rating from these the mechanics and artificers, 
he rendered the constitution more noble and 
more of a piece. This assertion of the Egyjj- 
tiaiis is coimrmed by some of the Greek writers. 
Blit we know of no one, except Aristocrates, 
son of Hipparchus, and a Spartan, who has 
allirmcd that he went to Libya aii<l Spain, and 
ill his Indian excursions conversed witli the 
Gij mnosophis/s.-j;" 

'The Ijacedpbmoniaiis found the want of 
Lycnrgiis vvhen absent, and sent many em- 
bassies to entreat him to return. For they 
perceived that their kings had barely the title 
and outward appendages of royalty, but in 
nothing else diHered from the multitude; 
w hereas Lycurgiis had abilities from nature to 
guide tlie measures of government, and powers 
of persuasion, that drew the hearts of men to 
him. The kings, however, were consulted 
about his return, and they lioped that in his 
presence they should experience less insolence 
amongst the people. Uetuniing then to a city 
tlius disposed, he iinmediatelv applied himself 
to idter the whole frame of tlfe xXmstitution ; 
sensible that a {lartial change, and (lie intro- 
ducing of some new laws, would be of no sort 
of ad\ antage ^ hut, as in the case of a body 
diseased and full of bad humours, whose tem- 
perament is to be corrected and new formed 

before Lycnr(*t i. Aud though they might not be 
greatly deuetieraUd in so shor^ a time, yet our 
lawgiver could judge of the effect ni'hicii.ihe clUnute 
uiul Ahiatic plenty had upon them. 

* 'I'lie aiicifut Egyptians kept not only the 
pricbts and military men, who consIstiM cniefly of 
the nobility, distinct from the rest of the people ; 
but the other employments, viz. those of herdsmen, 
shepherds, iiiercliauts, interpreters, and seamen, 
descended in particular tribes lyoiii father to sop. 

f Indian piiesta and philosophers who went al- 
most naked, and lived in woods. The iSraehmmns 
were one of their sects* They had a great aversion 
to idleness. Apuleiiis tellg us^ every papll of theirs 
was obliged to give account evefy day of some good 
he had done, either by meditation or actioii, before 
lie was admitted to sit down to dinner. So tbo- 
roughly were they persuaded of the transmigration 
of the soul, and a happy one for themselves^ that 
they , used to commit themselves to the flames, 
when they had lived to satiety, or were apnrehni- 
sive of any iiiisfoitune. Itiit we are afimto it. was 
vanity that iiidiiced one of them to bum himself 
before Alexander the Great, and atiuther to do the 
kame before Augustus Cscsar 


by medicine H, it was necessary to begin a new 
regimen. VVitli these sentiments he went to 
Delphi, and wlien ho had offered and consult- 
ed the god,* he returned with that celebrated 
oracle, in which the . priestess called him. 
Beloved of the ^ods^ and rather a god timn a 
man. As to Ins request that he might enaiA 
good laws, she told him, Apollo had heard his 
request, andj^omsed iJuU the constitution he 
should establish would be the most etoxllent in 
the world Thus encoumged, he applied to 
tliq nobility, ’ and desired tliem to put their 
hands' td the work ; addressing himself private- 
ly at first to his friends, and afterwards, by 
degrees, trying the disposition of others, unrl 
preparing therii to concur in tlie bnsine.ss. 
When matters were ripe, he ordered thirty of 
the principal citisneus to appeiir armed in’ the 
market place by break of day, to strike terror 
into such as might desire to oppose him. 
Hermippns has given ua (lie names of twenty of 
the inept eminent of them ; but he tliat had the 
greatest sliare in the whole enten^rise, and v 
gave Lycurgiis the best assistance in tlie^ esta- 
blishing of his laws, was called Aritiimiades. 
Upon die first alarm, king Charilaus,* appre- 
hending it to be a design against his [lersoti, 
took refuge in the VhalcwtcQS.\ But he was 
soon satisfied, and accepted of their oi^lh. 
Nay, so far from being oVistinate, he joined in 
the undertaking, indeed, he was so remarka- 
ble for tlie gc'utlene.‘!s of his disposition, that 
Arclielaus, his partner in the throne, is rejuirt- 
ed to hav e .said to some that were praising the 
young king. Yes, Charilaus ts a good man to 
be sure, who camtfjtjind in his heon’t to j.unhh 
the bad Among the many new institutions of 
Lyctllgus, tlie first and most important was 
that oio senate; which sharing, as Plato say s,^ 

* A.S Minos had persuaded the Cretans that his 
laws were delivered to. him from Jupiter, so, 
Lycurgiis, his imitator, .was Hilling to makefile 
Spartans btrlleve that he did every thing by the 
cUteciioii of Apollo. Other legislators have found 
it very convenient to propagate un opinion, that 
tlieir iustiuitioits were from the gods. For that 
self-love ill human nature, which would but ill 
have borne with the superiority of genius that 
must have been acknowledged in an" nnussisted 
lawgiver, found an case and satisfaction in admit- 
ting bis new regulations, when they were said to 
come from heaven. 

t That is, the brazen tem%^le. It was standing 
In the time of Pansanias, who lived in the reign 
of Marcus Antoiiious. 

t The passage to which Plutarch refers, is in 
Plato’s third book of luivs, where he is examin- 
Itiit into the causes of the dowiifal of states. An 
Atiiinlau is introduced thus speaking to a Lace- 
dsemonlan. '* Some god, I believe, in bis care 
ter your state, and In his foresight of what would 
happen, has given yon two kings of the same 
fiiinily, in order that reignltif jointly, they inigut 
govern with the more ifibdenition, and Spurta ex- 
perience the greater tranquillity. After this, 
when the regal authority was grown again too ab- 
solute and imperfous, a divine spirit residing in a 
human nature ii.e. LyctifgiisX reduced it within 
the bottticia of equity aud moderation, by the wise 
provision of a senate, whose authority was to be 
equal to that of the Kings^ * Aristoue finds ibult 
with this circumstance in the iustitotloa »#f the 
senate, that the senators were to continue for 
life ; ror, as the mind grows oM with the bod}*, he 
thought it unreasonable to put the fortunes of the 
citizens into the power of .men who, through age. 
might become incapable of judging. He likewise 
thought It very unreasonable that they were not 
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in iBe the kines, too imperions and 

imrestraiDeabefore^ tuod^ving equal authority 
wim them, Mras ihe means of keeping them 
witiun the bounds of niodeititicmy and highly 
contribnted' to the pi^ervation of the state. 
For before it had been ve^ng and unsettled, 
sometimes inclining to arbitrary power, and 
sometimes towards a pure, democracy ; but 
this e^JWshment of a senate, an intermedi- 
ate bod^Kke ballast, kept it in a just equilibri- 
um, anopbt it in a safe posture : the Uventy- 
senniots atih^rwg to the kings, whenever 
they saw the people too encroaching,^ and, on 
tJw other Hand, htpporting the people, when the 
kings attempted to make themselves absolute. 
This, according to Aristotle, was the number 
ot senators fixed upon, because two of tlie 
thirty associates of Lycurgtis deserted the 
Imrin'ess through fear.* But Sphsrus tells tis 
there were only t'wenty-eight at first entrusted 
wife the design. Something, perhaps, there is 
in its being a perfect number, formed of se\en } 
-"’hnultipjied by four, andwitlinl the first number, ! 
after six, that^ is equal to all its parts. But 1 1 
rather think, just so many senators were ere- J 
afed, feat together wife fee two kings, fee j 
whole body might consist of thirty members* 

He had this . institution so much at heart, ' 
that he obtained from Delphi an oracle in its * 
behalf^ called rhelra, or the decree. This was 
couched in verj' ancient and uncommon terms, 
which interpreted, ran thus : "When you have 
omit a temph to the Syllanian Jupiter, and 
the Sylhxnian Minerva,^ divided ike people 
tnto tribes and classes, and esiablished a se- 
nate tinrty pforsons, inckiMiy the two kings, i 
you shall occasionally summon the people ip an j 
assembly between Babyce and Qnacion, and' 
they shall Imvi the determining voice, Baliyce ' 
and Cnacion are now called Oenns. But 
Aristotle feink^ by Cnacion is meant tlie 
nver, and by Babyce fee bridge. Between 
these they held their assemblies, having neither 
lialls, nor any kind of building for feat pur- 
pose. These things be thought of no advan- 
tage to their councils, but rather a dis-sen le** ; 
as they distracted the attentiou, and turnecl it 
upon trifles, on observing tlie statues and pic- 
tures, fee splendid roofs, and evei^' other the- 
atrical ornament. The people thus assembled 
had no right to propose any subject of debate, 
and were only autlionsea to ratify or reject 
what niight be prraosed to them by the senate 
and the kings. But bei^ause, in process of 
time, fee people, by additions or retrench- 
ments, changed the terms, and perv'erted the 
sense of the decrees, the kiugs Polydorus and 
Theopompus inserted in fee rheita this 
, clause. Jf the pftgtle attempt to corrupt any 
law, tlie senate chiefs sImU retire : tliat 

made accoantsMe for/their actions. But for the 
latter liiosnrealence laincleiit provision seems to 
have been mt^ afterwards,, by the institution of 
the Ephori, dho bad It cbtelly in ebarse to de- 
fend the rights of the people ; and therefore Plato 
adds, ** A third blessing to Sparta was the prince, 
who .finding the power of the senate and the 
fciiigf ^ arbitrary and uiicpntroled, contrived 
jlie ^horlty of fee Epheri at a restraint upon 

• As no account can be given of fee meaning of 
the- word EpUantan, it is supposed it shonid be 
eliber read Miasian, from Sellasla, a town of 

Locouia upon the Burotes; .0/ else Hettanian, 
as ataeb as to say, fee Oretlaii Jupiter, &c. 


Is, they slinll dissolve the assembly, and annul 
fee alterations. Aud they found means tb 
persuade the Spartans that (his too was order- 
ed bf Ajxillo ^ as we learn from tiiese veim’S 
of Tyrtieuii • 

Ye sons of Sparta, who el Pbeebus’ shrine 

Your liuinble vows preP/ attentive lieur 

The god*8 decision. 0*er your beauteous lauds 

Two guardian kings, a sniate, and the voice ' 

Of the concurring people, lasting laws 

Shall with Joint power esiablisht 

Thougli the government was ilins teinpercil 
by Lycurgus, yet soon after it degene rate<l 
into an oligarchy, whose power was exercised 
with such wantonness and violence, that it 
wanted indeed a bridle, as Plato expresses it. 
This curb they found in fee authority of the 
1\vhori,* about a hundred and tliirty years 
filter Lyciirgns. Elntus was the first invested 
with this dignity, in the reign of 'fheopompus ; 
who, when his wife tqibniided him, (hut lie 
W'ould leave the regal pow'cr to his children 
less than he received it, replied, Nay, hut 
greater, because more lasting. And, in fart, 
the preroL;ative, so stri]>prd of all extravagant 
pretensions, no long: r occasioned either 
envy or danger to its possessors. By these 
means they o«ca)H.‘d tJie iniseries which befel 
the Messtnian and Argive kings, who would 
not in the least relax the severity of their 
power in fav «ir of the people. Indeed, from 
nothing moio does the wisdom and fokesiglit (*f 
Lycurgtis ap])ear, tlian •from the disorderly 
governments, and fee bad understanding that 
subsisted between the kings and peoj>h‘ of 
Messenn and Argos, neighbouring stales, and 
related in blood to Sparta. For, as at first 
they w'ere in all respects equal to her, and 
possessed of a better, country, and yet pie- 

• Herodotus, (1. i. c. O.*!,) nnd Xeimplion, f Ue 
Repub, J.ac,) tell us, the Ephori were appointed 
by Lycurgus himself. But the account wiurli 
Plutarch gives us from Arisiut^^J*o//£. i. v.) 
uiid otlapis, of feeir being iuMImted long after, 
seems more agreeable te' rifasou. For it is not 
likely, that Lycurgus,' who in all tliingo entli a 
votired to support the aristocracy, and left tJic 
people oiilv thr riuhi of assenting or dis!*eiuin!; to 
wliat was proposed to them, would appoint a kind 
of tribunes of the people, to be masters as it 
were both of the kiugs and the seiiute. Some, in- 
deed, suppose the thihori to have been at fir»t the 
king’s friends, to whom they deb‘|T-.ited tiieir aii- 
tboiity, when they were obliged to be in the lielii. 
But it is very clear feat they were elected by ijie 
people-out of their own body, and sometimes out 
of the very dregs of it ; for the boldest citi/eii, 
whoevei be was, was most likely to be cliosen to 
this office, which was intended as a ehcck 011 the 
senate and Uie kings. They were five in number, 
like the Quinqueviri in Ihe republic of Carthage. 
They were annually elected, and. In order to eftei t 
any thing, fee unanimous voice of the college u-as 
requisite. Their authority, though well desigiire 
at first, came at length to lie In a manner tioimd- 
less. They presided in popular asseiublles, col 
lected their suffrages, declared war, made peace, 
treated with foreign princes, determined the nnm. 
her of forces to be raised, appointed the funds to 
maintain them, and distrlbuteri rewards and 
punishments In the name of the state. They 
likewise held a court of Justice, Inquired into the 
couduct of all magistrates. Inspected Into tlie he* 
Ba;lour and education of youth, had a particular 
Jurisdiction over the Uelotes, and in short, ny 
decrees, drew the whole administration Into their 
bands. They even went so far as to put kiint 
Aglt to death nndef a form of Justice, aud weri 
themselves al last killed by Cleomcuer 
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icrverf no lasting hnppiiiovs, Imt, Ihrongh the 
insolence of tlie kings an<l clisobedietioe of the 
people, were harassed with perpetual troubles, 
I hey made it very evident, that it was really a 
felicity more than human, a blessing from 
heaven to the Spartans, to have a legislator 
\vho knew so well how to frame and temper 
their governiiient.^ But tliis was an event of 
a later date. 

A second and bolder political enterprise of 
ItycurgiiH, was a new^ division of tlie lands. 
For he found a prodigious inequality, the city 
overcharged witJi many indigent persons, wiio 
had no land, and the wealth centred in the 
hands of a few. Determined, therefore, to 
root out the evils of insolence, envy, avarice, 
and luxury, and those distempers of a state 
still more inveterate and fatal, I mean poverty 
and riches, he persuaded them to cancel all 
former divisions of land, and to niake new 
ones, in such a manner that Uicy might be |)er- 
fectiy equal in their possessions and way of 
liviii)^. Hence, if they were ambitious of dis- 
tinction they might seek it in virtue, as no 
other dill'nrence was left between them but 
that which arises from the dishonotir of base 
actions and the ynose of good out-s. His 
proposal put in prartl<^r\ He tiiade nine 
thousand lots for the ter-’itory ol‘ Sparta, which 
he distributed among so uiitny citizens, and 
thirty thous'. tid for tlie inhabitants of the rest 
of J^ai oiiia. But some say he ui-nle only six 
tlioiisand stsares for the city, and that Pofydo- 
rus added threes thousand afterwards ; otliers, 
that Polydorus doubled the number appointed 
by l^ycurgns, whicli wore only four thousanS 
five liundred. Each lot was capablo of pro> 
diicing (one year with arioUier] seventy husfiels 
of grain lor eaoli man/f aiwl twelve for each 
woman, besides !> qitantitv of wine and oil in 
prctportioii. Such a p’\/\ision they thought 
siinieient for liealtii aucl a ^;utid habit of budy, 
and tiiey wanted nothing more. A story goi s 
of our i( gisbitor, (hat some time alb^r return- 
ing from a journrj through the li.-lds ju.st 
reapial, iiiul seeing the slioeks 'antl.-a:*' paral- 
b i aii<l i'<(iial, lie smiled, and said to some 
that were by, livw is Laconia to an estate 

tietrhj divided amofuj tnanu brothers I 

After this, he attemptea to divide also the 
inovealiles, in or\er to take u>vay all appear- 
ance of inrfiuality ; but he soon pcrceivea that 
they could r it bear to lunc tl*eir goods direct- 
Iv taken (Vom iliein, and tl.^refore took ano- 
ther inetliod, counterworking ;heir avarice by 
n strategeni. ; First he stopped tlic currency 


of the gold and sliver coin, and ordered that 
tliey should make use of iron money only, 
then to a peat quantity and weight of this he 
assigned but a small value ; so that to lav 
up ten a whole- room was requiredL 

and to remove it, notliing less tlian a yoke of 
oxen. When this became current, many kinds 
of injustice ceased in Lacedeemon, Who 
would steal or take a bribe, who would defVaud 
or rob, when he could not conceal t^ booty ; 
when he could neither be dignified bjTme pos- 
session of it, nor if cut in pieces be served by 
its use ? For we are told tliat vvlien hot, they 
quenched it in vinegar, to make it brittle and 
unmalleable, and consequently unfit for any 
other serv’ice. In the next place, he excludeu 
unprofitable And superfluous arts : indeed, if he 
had not done this, most of them would hav'e 
fallen of themselves, when the new money 
took place, as the manufactures could not be 
disposed ofl Their iron coin would not pass 
in the resf of Greece, but was ridiculed and 
despised; ho that the Spartans liad no means „ 
of purchasing any foreign or curious wares ; 
nor d id any nierciiant-ship unlade in tlieir har- 
bours. There were not even to be- found in 
ull their country either sophists, w'anderiug 
fortune-tellers, keepers of infamous houses, or 
dealers in gold and silver trinkets, because 
there, was no money. Tlius luxury, losing by 
degrees the means tliat cherished and sup-' 
ported it, died away of itself: even they who 
liad great possessions, had no* advantage from 
them, since tliey- could not be displayed in 
public, blit must lie useless, in unre^rded re- 
positories. Henge it was, that excellent 
workmanship was shewn iu tlieir useful and 
necessary fiimitiire, as beds, chain, and 
tables; and the La^diemonian cup called 
cot/ion, as Critias informs us, was highly 
valued, particularly in campaigns * for the 
water, which must then of necessity be drank, 
diough it would often otherwise offend the 
sight, had its rauddine.ss concealed by 
colour of the enp, and the tiiick part stopping 
at the shelving brim, it came clearer to tlic 
lips. Of these iiiiproveinenta the lawgiver was 
tlie cause ; for the workmen having no more 
employment in matters of mere . curiosity, 
shelved the excellence of their art in necessary 
tilings. 

Desirous to complete tlie conquest of luxury, 
and extemiiuate tlie love of riches, he intro- 
duced a third institution, wliich was wisely 
enough and ingeniouslv contrived. This was 
tlie use of public tables,* where all were to 


* Uhatever Plutarch might mean by T«tir» fjLw 
ifw urC|?o», it is certain that kiiiely power was 
ahfllished in the states of Messeiie and Argos 
long before the time of L>ciirgtis the lawgiver, uiid 
a democracy had taken place in those cities. In- 
deed, those states experienced great Internal 
tioubles, not only while under the government of” 
hiiigs, |but when in the form of coiiinioiiwealths, 
ami never, after the lime of Lycurgus, make any 
tigure equal to Lacedteinon. 

t By a man is meant a master of a family, 
whose liouselioki was to subsist upon these seventy 
bushels. 

t rot- a long time after Lycurgus, the Spartans 
gloriously opposed the growth of avarice : Inso- 
much, that a young nun, who bad bought an es- 
tate at a great ait vantage, was called to account 
tar it, and a fine set upon him. For, besides the 
injnsllre he was guilty of In buying a thing for 


less than it was worth, they judged- that he was 
too desirous of gain, since bis mind was employ- 
ed ill getting, at an age when olbers think of 
iiotliiiig but spending. 

But when the Sparuns, no longer satisfied with 
their own territories, (as Lyenrgus bad enjoined 
them to be) came to be engaged jh foreign wars, 
their money not being passable in other countries, 
they found themselves obliged to apply to the' 
Persians, whose gold and silver daasled their eyes* 
And their covetousness grew at length so infamout, 
that it occasioned the proverb mentioned by 
Plato, One may see a great deai qf money cor* 
rftd into Lacedarmont but one neuer sees any 
of it brought out again. 

* iMl* d.r. lOd. sterling. 

t Xcrophon seems to have penetrsted fiutber 
into the reason of this iustiUitlon than any other 
author, as indeed he bad better oppoilunUy to do » 
the rest only sgy, that this was intended to re- 
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cat in common of the same meat^ and such 
kinda of it aa were appointed bv law. At the 
tame time . they were lorbidden to eat at home, 
apon expennte couches and tablea, to call in 
the aamatance of butchera and. cooka, or to 
fatten like voracious animala in private. For 
80 not only their manners would be cormpted, 
but their bodies disordered ; abandoned to all 
.manner of sensuality and diasolntene'ss, they 
would r^iiiire long' sleep, warm baths, and the 
same ihmilgence as in petpetual sickness. To 
effect this was certainly vety great ; bat it was 
mater still, to secure riches from rapine and.| 
from envy, as Theophrastus expre&ies it, or 
rather by their eating in common, and by the 
fhigality of thrir table, to take from riches their 
very being. For what use or eiyoyment of 
them, what peculiar display of magniticence 
could there be, where the poor man went to 
the same refreshment with the rich? Henco 
the observation, that it was only at Sparta 
where Plutus (according to the proverb; was 
kept blind, and, like an image, destitute of life 
or motion. It must further be observed, that 
they had not the privilege to eat at home, and 
so to come without appetite to tlie public re- 
past : tl^y made a point of it to observe any 
one that did not. eat and drink with them, and 
to^ reproach him as an intemperate and etie- 
niinate person that was sick of the common 
diet. 

The rich, therefore, (we are told) were more 
offended with this regulation than with any 
other, and, rising in a body, they loudly ex- 
pressed their indignation : nay,thev proceeded, 
so far as to assault Lycurgus witii stones, so 
that he ^vaa forced to fly fromithe assembly and 
take refuge in a temple. Unhappily, however, 
before he reached it, a young man named Al- 
cander, hasfy iu his resentments, though not 
othenvm ill-tempered, came up with him, and, 
upon his taming roand, struck out one of his 
eves with a stick. L^rcurgus then stopped 
short, and, without jgiving way to passion, 
showed the people his eye beat out, and his 
face streaming with blood. They were so 
struck with shame and sorrow at tlie sight. 

. that they surrendered Alcander to him, and 
conduct^ him home with tlie utmost expre^ 
sioDs of rkgjret Lycuigus thanked (hem for 
their care of his person, and dismissed them 
ail except Alcander. tie took him into his 
house, b^ allowed him no ill treatment either 
by word or action ; only ordering him to wait 
upon him, . instead of fils usual servants and 

press luxury; but be very visefy renisiks, that It 
was also intyndeii to. serve for a kind of • school or 
academy, where the younji were instructed by the 
old, tbe former relatUig the < great things that had 
been performed within Ihelr memory, and thereby 
exciting tbe growtog generation to distinguish 
themselvef ^7 performances, equally, great. . 

But. as it., was found impracilcabte for all the 
e4ilsens to eat la sotnmon, when 'the number of 
tnem came 10 exceed the nomher of the lots of 
land^ Dseler thinks It might have been better if 
the lawgiver bad ordained that those public tables 
should be maintained at Ibe expense of the piib 
lie, at it Wak done»fn Crete. Bnt It most he een^ 
sldercd, that White the discipline of Lyenrgns 
kept up in Its parity, they provided aaaiitm any 
, loconvenknce from the Increase of *cttlseiis, by 
'"ling out colonies, and tacddmoioO was not 
" with poor till the declensioB of that 


attendants. The youtii, who was of an iogenii- 
oos disposition, without murmuring, did as ha 
was commanded. Living in this manner with 
Lycurmis, and having an opportanity to ob- 
serve tile mUdness and goodness of his heart, 
his* strict temjperance and indefatigable indus- 
try, he told his friends that Lycurgus was not 
that proud and severe man he might have been 
taken for, but, above all others, gentle and en- 
gaging in his behaviour; This, then, was the 
chasti^ment, and this punishment lie suffered, 
of a wild and headstrong young man to be- 
come a very modest and prudent citigen. In 
memory of his misfortune, Lycurgus built a 
temple to Minerva Optiletis, so called by him 
from a term which Dorians use for the eye. 
Yet Dioscorides, who wrote a treatise con- 
cerning the Lacedmmonian government, and 
others, relate, that bis eye was hurt, but not 
pot out, and that he built -the temple in grati- 
tude to the goddess for his cure. However, 
the Spartans never carried staves to tlieir as- 
semblies afterwards. 

The public repasts were called by the Cre- 
tans Andria ; but the Lacedmmonians styled 
them PAicKiia, either from their tendency to 
friendship and mutual benevolence, phiaitia 
being used^ instead of philitla ; o# else from 
tlieir teaching frugality and parsimony, whicii 
the word phetch signifies. But it is not ut all 
impossible, that the first letter might by sonic 
means or cllier be added, and so pkidiiia 
take place of ediiia, which barely signifies eat- 
ing. lliere were fifteen persons to a table, or 
a few more or less. Each of them was obliged 
IB bring in iiionthly a bushel of meal, eight 
gallons of wine, five pounds of chees*», two 

S ounds and a half of figs, and a little money to 
uy flesh and fish. If any of them happened 
to offer a sacrifice of first fruits, or to kill veni- 
son, he sent a part of it to the public table : for 
after a sacrifice or hunting, he was at liberty 
i to sup at home : but tbe rest were to appear 
I at the usual place. For a long time this eating 
I in common was obseived with gveat exactness': 
so that when king Agis retnmcd from a sne- 
I cessful expedition against the Athenians, and 
I from a desire to sup with hb wife, requested 
to have his portion at home,* the Polemarchs 
I refused to send it :+ nay, when, through rosent- 
mentf he neglectea, the day following, to offer 
tlie sacrifice usual on occasion of victory, lliey 
I set a fine upon him. Children also were intro- 
I duced at these public tables, as so many 
schools of sobriety. There they heard dis- 
courses conccn^g government, and were in- 
structed in the most liberal breeding. There 
they were allow'ed to jest without scurrility, 
ana were not to take it ill when the raillery 
was returned. * For tt wets reehoned worthy gf 
a Lewedwmanian to bear a jest : but if any 
one’s patience failed, he had only to desire 
them to be quiets and tliey left off immediately. 
When they first entered, tlie oldest man pre 
sent painted to * the door, and said. Not a 

^ Tbe tilngs of .Sparta had always double com- 
mons aUosfed theiQ ; not that tbey weie periniited 
to indutga theit appetites more than otlieis, but 
tbat tbey might fiave an opportonlty of sharing 
their portion with soma brave man whom tbvy 
chose to dlstiuguisli with that honour. 

f The PoUnuirehs were those who - had com- 
milidcd tbe army under the kings. The principal 
mes In the state always divided the comnions. 
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word ttpohef. in this Ci mpany goes out there. 

The udinittiDg of muv man to a particular .table 
was undec, the following regulation. Each 
member of tlifjtt small society took a little ball 
of soft bread in his hand. • Tliis he yyas to 
drop, without saying a word, into a vessel 
called caddos, which the waiter carried npon 
his head. In case lie approved of the candi- 
date, he did it without altering tlie fi^re, if not. 
he first pressed it flat in his hand ; for a flhttea 
ball was considered as a negative. And if but 
one such was found, the person was not ad- 
mitted, as lliey thought it proper that the whole 
company should be satisfied with each other. 

He who was tlius rejected, was said to have 
no luck in the caddos. The dish that was in 
the highest esteem amongst them was the 
black broth. Tite old men were so fond of it . ^ 
that ,they ranged tliemselves on one side and ! able to 
eat it, leaving tlie meat to the young people. I called 


their uUnsils and lurniiure to that. From this 
plrnn sort of dwellings, proceeded the ques- 
tion of Leotychidas the elder to his host, when 
he supped at Corinth, and saw the ceiling of 
the room very splendid and curiously wrought, 
Wheth^ trees grew square in his country.* 

A third ordinance of Lycurgiis wtis, tiiat they 
should not often make war arainst tlie same 
enemy, lest, by being frequently pnt upon de- 
fending themselves, ^ey too shonid necome 
able warriors in their turn. And'^ithis they 
most blamed king Agesilaus for afterwards, 
^at by frequent ana continued incursions 
into Boeotia,*f he taught the Thebans to make 
head against the Lacedarnionians. This made 
Antalcidas say, when he saw him wounded. 
The Thebans pay you ^ well for mahing them 
good soldiers who neither were willing nor 
‘'aht you b^ore. These ordinances he 
as if they had been oracles and 


It is related of a king of Pontiis,^ that he pur- 1 decrees of the Deity himself, 
chased a Lacedsemoniau cook, for the sake of I As for the education of youth, which 
this broth. But when he came to taste it, he ' looked upon as the greatest and most j^lorid 
strongly expressed ' his dislike ; and tlie cook J work of a lawgiver, he began with it at the 
made answer, Sir^ to make this hroth^ relish^ I very source, taking into consideration their 
it IS necessary first to bathe in th Eurotas, 1 couce^ion and birth, by regulating the ma^ria- 
After they haa drank moderately, they went ! ges. For he did not (as Anstotle says) desist 
home widiout ligh^. Indeed, they were for- iirom his attempt to bring Uie women under 
bidden to walk with a light either on tliis or sober rules. They haa, indeed, assumed 
any other occasion, that they might accustom great liberty and power on account of the fre- 
(hen ieiVes to marcli in the darkest night bold- ! quent expeditions of their husbands, during 


ly and resoKiiely. Such was tlic order of their 
public repasts. 

Lyciirgus left none of his laws in writing ; it 
was ordered in one of the njieirw that none 
should be written. For what he thought most 
conducive to the virtue and happiness of a 
city, was principles interwoven with the man- 
ners and breeding of the people. These 
would remain iuimoveable, as founded in in- 
clination, and be the strongest and most lasU 
iug tie ; and tiie habits which education pro- 
duced in the yonth, would answer in each the 
purpose of a lawgiver. As for smaller mat- 
ters, contracts almul and whatever 

occasionally varied, it was^b'.’tter not to reduce 
tliese to a* * * written form and unalterable me- 
thod, but to sufler them to change with the 
times, and to admit of additions or retrench- 
ments at tlic pleasure of persons so. well edu- 
cated. For lie'' resolved the whole business of 
legislatio n into the bringing up of youth. And 
this, as we have obsen^ed, was the reason 
why one of bis ordinances forbed them to have 
any written laws. 

Another ordinance levelM against magnifi- 
cence and expence, directed that the cetnngs 
of houses should be wrought with no tool but 
the axe and the doors with nothing but the 
saw. For, a % Epiuninondas is reported to have 
said afterwards, of his table, IVeason lurks not 
under such a cKnner, so Lyemgus perceived 
before him, that such a house admits of no 
luxury and needless Splendour. Indeed, 
no man could be so absurd, as to bring into a 
dwelling so homely and simple, bedsteads with, 
silver feet, puride coverlets, golden cups, and 
a train of expense that follows these : but all 
would necessarily have the bed suitable to ft s 
room, the coverlet of the bed and the rest of 

• This gtory is elsewhere (oid by Plutarch of 

Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily t aud Cicero con- 

firms If, that he was the person* 


which they were left sole mistresses at home, 
and so gamed an *undue deference and impro- 
per titles ; but notwithstanding this he took all 
possible care of tbcm< He ordered the virgins 
to exercise tliemselves in running, wrestling, 
and throwing quoits and darts; ftiat their 
bodies being shmog and vigorous, children 
afterwards proouced from them mig^t be the 
same ; and tliat, thus fortified by exercise, they 
might the better support the pangs .of child- 
butli, and he delivered with safe^. In order 
to take away the excessive tenderness and 
delicacy of the sex, the consequence of a recluse 
lifo, he accustomed the .virgins occasionally to 
be seen naked as well as the young men, and 
to dance and sing in their presence on certain 
festivals. There they sometimes indulged in 
a little raillery upon those lliathad igis-beliaved 
themselves, and sometimes they siing encomi- 
ums on such as deserved tiiem, thus exciting 
in the young men a useful emulation and love 
of glory. For he who was praised^ for his bra- 
very and celebrated among the virgins, went 
away perfectly happy : while their satirical 
glances thrown out in sport, were no less cut- 
tiiig than serious admonitions ; especially as 
the lungs and senate went with tlie other citi- 
nens to see all that passed. As for the virgins 
appearing naked, there was nothing disgrace 
fnim it, because everything was conducteil 
witli ipddesfy, and without one indecent woivl 
or action. Nay it caused a simplicity of man- 
ners and an emulation for the best habit of 
body ; their ideas too were naturally enlarged, 

• This rendered by the former EnslUh frans* 
later, as if Leotycfaldaf*s questlpn protfeeded firom 
ignorance, nhmss it mw ^ ****'i* 

upon the sum^uons and expeuswe ||^lilldln|s' of 
Cortaih. .1 

t This appeared plainly at tpe battle pf J,ettc- 
tra, wberov the Lacedarniohlans weiie ovetwrown 
by Epamlaondas, and lost their king Cleoqilbjrotus 
together with the itotver of their army. . " 
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.while they were not minded fr6m their share 
of bravery and honour: Hence they were fur- 
nished with sentiments and langoaf^, such as 
Oorgo die wife of Leonidas is said to have 
made use of. When a woman of another 
coimtiy said to her. You Lacedaman €tre 
the cmy women m Me world that rule ike men: 
ehe omewered. We are ike otdjf women ikat 
hrinafortk men. 

These public dances and other exercises of 
tlie young maidens naked, in sight of -the 
young men* .were, moreover, incentives to mar- 
riage*: and, to nse Plato’s expression, drew 
thm almo^ ap necessarily by the attmctions 
of love, as a geometrical conclnsion ^llows 
from me prenuWs. To encourage it still more, 
aome marks of infamy were set upon those 
that continoed bachelors.r^ For they were not 
permitted to see these exercises of the naked 
viiiipns : and the magistrates commanded them 
to soaiciv naked round the market-place in the 
whiter, and to sing a song composed against 
thMsnsclves^ which expressed how justly they 
were mmUhed for their disobedience to the 
laws* They were also deprived of that honour 
and respect which the younger people paid to 
the old j so that nobody found fault with what 
was said to Dercyllidas, though an eminent 
commander. It seems, when he came one day 
into company, a young man, instead of rising up 
and giving place, told him. You have no child 
togipep^e to me, when I am old. 

In their marriaj^s, the brideCTooin carried 
oflT the bride by violence ; and she was never 
chosen in a teller age, but wheh she had ar- 
rived at Adi maturity. Then the woman that 
had the' .direction of the wedding, cut the 
bride’s hahr close to the akinj^ressed her in 
man’s clothes, laid her uponlPinattrass, and 
leff her in the dark. The bridegroom, neither 
oppressed with wine nor enervated with liix- 
' ury; but Mifectly sober, as having always sup- 
ped^ the coinmon table, went in [urivately, 
untied her girdle, and caried her to another 
bed. Haviijg sbud ^re a short time, he 
modestly rttAred to bis usual apartment, to 
sleep with the other younig men ; and observed 
the same conduet afterwards, sending the day 
with his CMiMions, and reposing himself \ritb 
them in the night, nor even visiting his bride 
but with great caution and apprehensions of { 
being discovered by the rest ottbe family ; the 
bride at the same Srae exerted ail her art to 
contrive convenient opportunities for their pri- 
vate meetiiigs. And this diey did not for a 
sh^ time only, but some of them' even had 
children b^ore they had an interview with 
their wives in the day time. This kind of 
commerce not enly exercised their temperance 
and ehairti^,^ biri:Kept their bodies frnittul, and 
the fbst Urdoar oftheir love fresh and unabated ; 
for as they .were not satiated* like these that 
are always ‘with iheir wives, there still was 
place, for aneatSmiished desire. When he 
' had dais e s tab l isy d a proper rega^ tomo- 

• The ttmeof mtrrlats was fixed ; aad If a man 
did not marry whea be was of full tge, he was 
UaUo to a prosceutioo : as were saCh aim who 
marrM above or below theifisolvei;. Such 
as had three children - bad great Immunities ; and 
those that had fhur were Am Aom all taxes. VIr 
glno were married without portions, because nel^ 
tiler want should binder a man, nor liohcs' induce 
hi m, Co marry contrary to bit Inclinations. 


desty and decorum with re^cf to marriage, he 
was ^nally studious to drive from that state 
the vain and womanish passion of jealousy ; 
by makiug it. ^uite as reputable to hav^ children 
in common with persons of merit, as to avoid 
all ofiensive freedom in their own behaviour 
to their wives. He hmghed at those who re? 
venge with wars and' bloodshed the communi- 
cation of a married woman’s favours : and al- 
lowed, that if a man in years shoula have a 

a g wife, he might introduce to her some 
some and honest young man, whom he 
most approved of, and when she had a child 
of this generous race, bring it up as his own. 
On the other hand, he allowed, that if a man 
of character should entertain a passion for a 
married woman on account of her modesty 
and tlie beauty of her. children,^ he might treat 
with her husband for admission to her com- 
pany,* that so planting in a beauty-hearing 
soil, he might produce excellent children, the 
congenial otiTspring of excellent parents. For, 
in the first place, Lycurgus considered chil- 
dren, not so much the property of their parents . 
as of the state ; and therefore he would not 
have them begot by ordinary persons, but by 
the best men in it In tlie next place, he* ob- 
served tlie vanity and absurdity of other na- 
tions, where people study to have their horses 
and oi the finest breed they can procure 
either by interest or money ; and yet keep their 
wives shut up, that they muy have children by 
none but tliemselves, though tliey may happen 
to be doting; decripid, or infirm. As if chil- 
dren, when sprung from a bad stock, and con- 
sequently good for nothing, were no detriinen 
to those wiom they belong to, and who have 
'tlie trouble of bringing them up, nor any advan- 
tage, when well descended and of a ^ generous 
disposition. These regulations tending to se 
enre a healthy oflTspring, and consequently be 
neficial to the state, were so far from encOiii ag- 
ing that licentiousness of the women which pit- 
VBiled afterwards, that adultery was not know:* 
amongst them. A saying, upon this subject 
of Oeradas, an ancient Spartan, is tlius related. 
A stranj^r had asked him, Wkai pvniuhmmi 
their law appointed for adulterers? He an- 
swered, JIfp friend, there are no adulterers 
m OUT countru. The other replied. But what 
if there ehouulbe one? Whu then, says Oem- 
oas, he must forfeit a bull so large that he 
mwJd drink of the Eurotas fi‘om the top qf 
Mount Taygeius, ,• When the stranger ex- 
pressed hu aurmfe ,at thii^ and said, Hour 
cansuehahull be found? Oeradas answered 
with a.,8mile, liofo can an ctduHerer he found 
in Sparta? This is the accoont we have of 
their marring^ ' * . 

It was not left to die fiitfaer to rear what chil- 
dren he pleased but he wa8.Miged to cany the 
child to a place called ZeseAsy to be examined 
by die inost ancient men of the tribe;,who\vere 
assemMed If hnd well» 

and issima it om of the nine ^ousaiu 
shares of lfmd ; bokifit was weakly and de- 
formed, diey ordeied it to be thrown jnhi ' the 
place called i&mfA^A Whidt is a de^ 
neai^tlm menntem> Tmntwkl coneliiding thni 
tie life Could be, no M tp..-itseli 

^^nmtesse tki^ blags were excepted: for ibey 
were oot at lltwirty iq lead Ibeir wlveSk ' 
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or to the public, since nature had not given it 
at first any strength or goodness of constitu- 
tion.* For the same reason the women did not 
wash their new-born infants with water, but 
\vitb wine, thus making some trial of their ha<» 
bit of body ; imagining tliat sickfy and epilept 
tic children sink and die under the experiment, 
while healthy became more vigorons and hardy. 
Great care and ait was also exerted' b^ the 
nurses ; for, as ih^ never swathed the iniants, 
tiieir limbs had a freer turn, and their counte- 
nances a more liberal air ; besides, they used 
them to any sort of meat, to have no terrors in 
' the dark, nor to be afraid of being alone, and 
to leave all ill humour and unmanly erving. 
Hence people of other countries purchased La- 
rediemoiiian nurses for their children ; and Alci- 
blades the Athenian is said to have been nursed 
by Amicla, a Spartan. But if he was fortunate 
in a nurse, he was not so in aprecept :for 2 !o- 
pyrus; appointed to that office by Pericles, was, 
as Plato tells us, no better qiialined than a com- 
mon slave. The Spartan children were not fn 
that manner, under tutors purchased or hired 
with money, nor were the parents at liberty to 
educate them as lh«:y pleased: but i.s soon as 
they were seven years old, Lycurgiis ordered 
tiiem to be enrolled in companies, where they 
were all kept under the same order and disci- 
pline, and had their exercises and recreations 
in cc umon. He who sliewed the most con- 
duct and courage amongst them, was made 
captain of uie company. The rest kept thehr 
eyes upon him, obeyed his orders, and bore 
with patience the nunishment he inflicted : so 
tliat' dieir whole euiicatiota was an exercise of 
obedience. ^ The old men were present at 
tlieir diversions, and often suggested some oc- 
casion of dispute or quarrel, tliat they might 
observe with exactness the 5ipirit of each, and 
their firmness in battle. 

As for leaniing,*)- they had just what was 

* The genexal .expediency of this law may well 
he disputed, tbouali, it suited |be qisriial constitu- 
tioti of Sparta ; since many par* <as of weak con- 
stitutions make up in iiigenoity what .they want 
In streugtb, and so become more valuable mem- 
bers of the community than the most robust. It 
seems however, to have had one good effect, vix. 
making women very careful, during their pregnancy 
of either eating/ drinking or exercising to excess. 
It made them also excelieut nurses, as is observed 
just below.* ^ 

f The plafttuess of their manners, and their be- 
ing BO very much addicted to war, made the Lace- 
clsepsonlans less fond of the sciences than the rest 
of the Greeks. If they wtote td hrretKl, and spoke 
to be understood. It wao j^l they sought* For this 
the Athenians, who word excessively vain of their 
learning, held. them tai hreat contempt; Insomuch 
that Thucydides himself, in drawing the character 
of Brasldas, says. He speie sp<II enoi/gA /or a 
Xoccifmowliify. On tbfai occasion, it is proper to 
mention ^ the answer of a Spartan to a learned 
Athenian, . who upbraided him. with' the ignorance 
of bis countfy i AHyo^ oeg map he .true, and 
yearn amounte 'io no more. jlAanmtme only 
amaagsi the Oreeka have iMnied no evH cirs- 
torn fronoj/mou. The Spartans, however, had a 
force and^oIgnaBcy of expression, which cat 
down all thp flowers, of sthdicd blegaffbe. This 
was the* consequence of .{heir eoncleaway of speak- 
ing, and their enoboragiaa, on all occasions, decent 
reparme. Arts were la no greater credit with 
than .gelentcs. Thcairicil diversions found ho 
coufitcoaace; temperance and exercise made the 
physician mmecestary ; their justice left no robin 
the practice of the lawyer; and all the trades i 


alaolnlely necessary. All the rest hf 
education was calcniated to make them subject 
to comnAaiid, to endure labour, to fight and 
confer. They Added, therefore, to their dis- 
cit^lme, as they Advance in age ; cutting tlieir 
hair very close, making thorn go barefoot, and 
play, ibr the most part, quite naked. At 
twelve years of age, their under garment was 
taken away, and but One upper one a year 
allowed them. Hence they were necessarily 
dirty in their jMrsons, and not indulged the 
great favour ofoatlis, and oils, except on some 
particular days of the year^ Tbey slept in 
companies, on beds made of the tops of i cede, 
which tliey gathered with their own honds, 
without knives, and brought from the banks ot 
the Enrot^. In winter they were permittoii 
to add a little thistle-down, ag that seemed to 
have some wannth in it. 

At this age, tho most distinguished amongst 
them became the favourite companions of uie 
elder ;* and the old men attended mdra 
stantly their places of exercise, oblieiTin|^ftw 
trials of strength and wit, not slightly and in 
cursory manner, but as their fathers, gOardiOni^^ 
and governors : so that there was neither tiihe 
nor place, where persons were wanting to in- 
struct and chastise them. One of the ^sbaiid 
ablest men of the city wan, moreover, a^miiktcd 
inspector of the youth : and he gave uie epm- 
mand of each company to the oiscreetost and 
most spirited o£ those called Irene, An Iren 
was one. tliat had been two years out of the 
class of boys: a Melliren one of the oldest lads. 
This Iren, then, a youtli twenty years old, gives 
orders to those under his command^ -in their 
littie battles, and has them to serve him at his 
house. *He sends the oldest of theid to fetch 
wood, and the younger to gather pot-lierbs: 
these they steal where they can find them,-}- 
either slily getting into gardens, or else craftily 
and warily creeping to the common tables. 
But If any one be caught, be is sever^ flogged 
for negligence or want of dexterity. Tiiey steal 
too, whatever rictaals dhey possibly can, in- 
geniously contriving to do it when Arsons are 
asle^, or keep hut indiflerent waUm. If tli'ey 
are dmeoverea, they are punished nptonly witli 
whipping, but with hunger. Indeed, their sii|>- 
per 18 but slender at all times, that, to fence 

that minister to luxury were unknown. for 
agriculture, aud such uiechaa|c bitsineM as was 
absolutely necessary, It was left to tbe slaves. 

* Though tbe youth of the mate sex were much 
cherished and beloved, a;s those that were to build 
up the future glory of the state, yet In Sparta it was 
a viitiloiis and modest tflfection, unttaged with 
that sensuilito wblcb was to scandalona ai Athens 
and omer idaces. Xenopbop says, tbcaa lovers 
lived with those they were attached to, as a fkiber 
does with his children, or a brother with bis bre- 
thren. The good elfecU of this part of Lycurgos*s 
lustitutloiis. were seen in the dnlun |hat reigned 
among the cltlaena. 

t Not that the Spailans authorised thefts and rob- 
beriea ; Ibr as all was in common in tbe|r repuhlitv 
those vices could have no place there. But the design 
was to accustom childrea who were destined fer > 
war, to surprise ibe vigilance of those who watched 
over theiu, and lo expole tbemse1vea.eounigcuiisly 
to toe severest pimisbments«,tn case they ffiiled of 
tliat dexterity which was. exacted of them, a dex- 
terl^ that would have been attended with faiat 
effv^ to Ibe morals of any youth but the 
SpaitsD, educated as that was, to contemn rirbes 
and ^pvnloities, and guarded in all other resperts 
by the severest Witiie ' 
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AS^niDst want, thev tnciv 1^ forced to exerci-se 
tiieircoura^ and addi’eM. This is the first 
intention ot their diet ; a snbordinate one 
is, to make them grow tuU, For when the 
animhl'svirits are not too miich oppressed by a 
great qaantity of food, which stretches itself 
Oat in breadth and thickness, they mount np- 
wards by tlieir natural lightness, and the body 
' easily and ireely shoots up in height This 
aIj»o contributes to make them handsome; for 
thin and slender habits yield more freely to na- 
ture, wUch (hen gives a fine proportion to the 
limbs ; whilst tiie hpavy and gross resist her by 
their weight So women tliat take physic dar- 
ing their pregnancy, have slighter children 
indeed, but of a finer and more delicate turn, 
because the suppleness of the matter more 
readily obeys the plastic jpower. However, 
these are speculations whicn we shall leave to 
ntliers. 

The boys steal with so much caution, that 
one of them having conveyed a young fox under 
Ins garment, sufiered the creature to tear out 
bowels with his teeth and claws, choosing 
"r^her to die than to be detected. Nor does 
tm ajqiear incredible, if we consider what ' 
iheir young men can endure to ^s* day ; for 
we kave seen many of them expire under the 
.ash at the altar of Diana Ortkicu^ 

'^The Iren, reposing himself after sapper, used 
to order one of the boys to sing a song ; to an- 
other he put some question which required n 
judicious answer : for example. Who was the 
hesi man tn the city f or, \vkat he thought of 
'such an action ? This accustomed them from 
their childhood to judge of the virtue^ to enter 
into the affairs of Uieir countrymen. For if one 
of dieiiv ms asked. Who is a good citizen, or 
who an infamous one, and hesitated in bis 
answer, he was considered a boy of slow parts, 
and of a soul that would not aspire to honour. 
The answer was likewise to have a reason as- 
sinied for it, and proof conceived in few words, 
lie whose account of tha matter was wrong, 
by way of punishment, had his thumb bit by 
the Iren, «l*lie old men and magistrates often 
attetided tWse liMe trials^ to see whether the 
Iren exercised hie aufiiority in a rational and 
proper manner. He was permitted, indeed, to 
inflict the penalties : but when the boys were 
gone,, he was to be cliastised Iiimsclf, if he bad 
punished them either witli too much severity 
or remissness. , . 

. The adopters of fuvoiurltes also slugred both 
in the honour and disgrace of tlieir boys: and 
one of feem is said to have been mulcted by 
(he magistrates, because the boy whom he liad 
taken mo his affections let some ungenerous 
word or cry escape him ns he was flghting. Ihis 
love wa&so honoaraUe, and in so much esteem, 

* This is supposed to be the Bisna Tauriea, 
whose statne^Orestes is said tp have brought to Lace- 
dasmoB, and to whom huuiao victims were offered.' 
t U pfeUhided that tyenms abolished these sa- 
criilces^ and sabstltated^p toeir room the flagclla- 
tloa. of youag men, with whose blood thr altar was, 
at least, to 69 sprinkled* fiut,' in truth, a desire 
of overcoming ail .|he weaknesses of human nature, 
and thereby rendering his* Spartans not \pnly su- 
Mrior to their iicigoiwurs, but .to their species, runs 
through many^ of the instilvtiofis or Lyciirgus ; 
whlcb principle, if well attended to, 'thoro»gb(y ex- 
plains them, anif isithont attending to Wbicli itls 
impossible to gita any accouut at all or some of 
ibcm. 


that the vi^lns too . had their lovers amongst 
the most virtuous mateons. A competition of 
a/lection, caused no misunderstaiiiling, but 
rather a mutual friendship between tlwse that 
had fixed their regards qpon tlie same vouth, 
and an united endeavour to make him as ac- 
complished as possible. 

The boys were also taught to use sharp 
repartee, seasoned with humour, and whatevor 
they said was to be concise and pithy. For 
Lycurgus, as we have observed, fixed but a 
small value on a considerable qiuintity of his 
iron moneys but on the contrary, the worth ot 
speech was to consist in its being comprised 
in a few plain words, pregimnt with a great 
deal of sense : and be contrived tiuit by long 
silence tliey might learn to bo seuteutioiis 
and acute in their replies As dcbuuciiery 
often causes weakness and sterility in Uie body, 
so the intemperance of the tongue makes con- 
versation empty and insipid. King Agis, Uicrc- 
fore, fvhen a certain Atiienian lauahed at the 
Lacedieifionian short swords, ana said, Ihe 
jugglers would swallow them with ease upon 
the stage, answered in his laconic way. And 
yet we can reach our enemies' hearts with them, 
indeed, to me tliere seems to be something in 
UiM concise manner of speaking which imme- 
diately reaches tlie object aimed at, and forcibly 
strikes tlie mind df the hearer. Lycurgus him- 
self was slior! and sententious in his discourse, 
if we may judge by some of his answers whicJi 
are recorded ; tlist, for instance, concerning the 
constitntiou. When one advised him to es- 
tablish a popular governnient in Lacedicmon, 
Oo,*8aid \e,^and first make a trial of it in 
iky own family. That again, concenung sa- 
crifices to the Deity, when he was asked why 
he appointed them so trifling and of so little 
value, Thcd 0i^ might never be in want, said he, 
of something |o qfer him. Once more, when 
they inquired of him, what sort of martial ex- 
ercises lie allowed of, he answered. All, except 
those in which you stretch* out your hands. 
Several such like replies of his are said to lie 
taken from the letters which he wrote to liis 
countrymen : as to their question, “ How sliall 
we best raard agnipst the invasion of an 
enemy?” oy continuing poor, and not desiring 
in your posseasione to be one above another. 
And to the question, whether they should en- 
close Sparta witli wedls. That city is well 
fortified, which has a toaU qf men -instead oj 
brick, Whetlier tliese and some other letters 
ascribed to him are genuine or not, is no easy 
matter to determine. However, that they 
hated long speeches, the following aTOphthegms 
are a ferther proof. King Leomdas saia to 
one who discoursed at an improper tline 
abont affairs of some concern, Myfrtend, yop 
eho^d not Mk so much to the purpose, qf irhat 
it ie not to the pwrpdse to ta& qf Charilaus, 
the neplieiv of Lycuigus, being asked why his 
uncle nad made so few law* answered. To 
men of ftw tooidk, fete laws are evjicieni. 
Some people findii^ fault with H^tmus the 
sophist, because, when admitted tO^me of the 
public repasts, he said nothing all the time, 
Archidamidas replied. He that knows how to 
speak, knowM also when to speak, 

t 

* This was tbs form of dcniapdlng quaricr la 
battle. 



. !lh« manner of thdr repartees, nrhicli, as 
said, yrere seasoned ^vith humonr, may be 
gathered from these instances. When 
troublesome fellow was pestering Demartftas j 
with impertinent questions, and this in particii** i 
Inr several times repeated, ** Who is the best 
man in Sparta?” lie answered. He that is 
least Uke you. To some • who were corotnend- 
ing &e Eleans for managing the (Mympic games 
with 80 much justice and pnmiety, Agis said, 

Vf7iat great matter is it^if the Eleans do jus- 
tics once in five years f Wiien a stranger was 
professing'liis regard forTheopompiis, and sav- 
ing that his own countrymen called him Philo- 
lacon (a lover of the Lacedsemoaians,) the 
king answered him. Mu good friend, ft wets 
much better, if they oaUed you Phihpolites (a 
lover of your own countrymen.) Plistonax, the 
son of Pausanias, M’eplied to an orator of 
Atliens, who said the Lacedsemonians had no 
learning. True, for we are the only pe^le of 
Greece that have learned no id of you. To one 
who asked what number of men thCK was in 
Sparta, Archidamidas said. Enough to keep 
had men at a distance. 

Even when they indulged ax ein /f pleasan- 
try, one might perceive, that they would not 
nse one unnecessary ^vord, nor let an expres- 
sion escape them that had not some sense 
worth attending to. For one being asked to go 
ami hear a person who imihtted the nightingale 
to nerfection, answered, I have heard the 
nightingale herseffl Another said, upon read- 
ing this epitaph. 

Victims of Mars, at Scllons they fell, 

Wbo quench'd the rage of tyranhy, 

''And the^ deserved to fall, for^ instead of 
mwnching it, they should have let it bum out** 
A young man answered one that.promised him 
some game cocks tlrit wopid starnt theli death. 
Give me those that toill he the death of others. 
Another seeing some people carried into the 
country in littc^rs said, may I never sit in any 
place where I ca»mot rise btfere the aoedl 
This was the manner of the capophti^gms : so 
that it has been justly enougn observed that 
(he term lahomzein (to act the Lacedaemonian) 
is to be referred rather to the exercises of the 
mind, tlian ^ihose of the body. 

Nor were and music less cultivated 

among them, tluin a concise dignity of expies- 
sion. Ineir songs had.^ spirit, which could 
rouse the soul, and inip!^l it in an enthusiastic 
manner to action. The language was platii 
end manly, the subject serious moral. For 
they consisted chiefly of the phuses of heipes 
that had died for Sparta, or else of expressions 
of detestotlon for such wretches as had de<-iiucd 
ye glorious opportunity, and ratlier chose to 
^g on life in misery and cohten^t Nor did 
they foiget to express an ambition for gloiy 
suitable to their respectivo ages. Of this it 
may not be amiss to give an instance. There 
were three choirs on their festivals, corres- 
pondiiig with the three ages of man. , The old 
men began, .. 

Once in tottle bold we sbone ; 
the young men answered. 

Try iis ; our vigour Is not gone ; 
and Uie. boys concluded, 

. The patiu remains for us alone. 
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Indeed, if we ecPisider with some attention 
such of the Lacedaemonian poems us are stiil 
extan^ bnd get into those airs which were 

a id upon the flute when they marched to 
e, we must i^ree, that Terpander^ and. 
Pindar have vei^ fitly joined valour and niasio 
together. The former thus speaks of Laee- 
daeuioD, 

There gleams the youth’s bright fhlchioa i there 
the muse 

Lifts her sweet voice : there awfol Jssiice ones 
Her wide pavilion. 

And Pindar sings, 

' There in grave council sits the sage.;' 

There burns the yoiittrs reaUtlest rage 
To hurl the qniv'ring lance ; * 

The If use with glory crowns their nrms. 

And Melody exerts her charms, 

And Pleasure leads the dance. 

Tlkus we are informed, not only of their war- 
like turn, but their, skill in musie. For as the 
Spartan poet -says^ 

To ‘swell the bold notes of the lyre, 

Bicoines the warrior's lofty lire. ^ - 

And the king always offered sacrifice - 

mnses-t* before a battle, puitiitg his troops in 
mind, i suppose, of their early edncatlon and 
of the judgment that would be passed uponthem ; 
as well as that those divinities might teasch 
them to despise danger, while they performed 
some exploit fit for them to celebrate. 

On these occasions^ they relaxed the severity 
of their discipline, permitting their men to be 
curious in dressbg their hair, and elegant in 
their arms and apparel, while they exprcMed 
pieir alacrity, like horses full of fire am neigh- 
ing for the race. They let their hair, flien^orcb 
grow from their youth, but tool^ more porticular 
care, when they expected an action, to have it 
well combed and shining ; remembering a saying 
of Lycni^s, that a large headef hair made the 
hartasome more grac^l, and the ugly more 
terrible. The exercises, too, of the young men, 
during the campaigns, were more moderate, 
tlieir diet not so hard, and their whole 
treatment inore indulgent : so (hat they, were 
the only people in tlie world, with whom mili- 
tary discipline wore in time of war, h gentlcv 
(ace than usual. When the army w*as drawn 

* Trrpauder was a poet and musician too''(as in- 
deed they of those times were in gmerat,) wbo 
added three strings to the harp, whlclrtlll then had 
bui four. He flourished about a hundred and twenty 
years after Homer. 

t .Xenophon says, the king wbo commanded the 
atnl^ sacrificed to Jupiter and Minerva on the 
I'routier of bis Klngdoqi.. Probably the iniars 
w'ere joined with Mincna the patroness of 
science. 

t The true reason ' of this was. In all pro 
babllity, that war migfit be less bnrtbensome to 
them ; fur to render them bold and warlike was 
the reigning passion of their legislator. Under this 
article wC may add, that they were forbidden to 
remain long encamped hi the same place,^ as well 
to hinder their being surprised, as that they might 
be more troublesome to their enemies, by wasting 
every corner of their coonlry. , They • were abo 
forbidden to fisht the same enemy often. They 
slept all night in thrir armour; but thiir out- 
guards were not allowird their shields, that, beiug 
unprovided of defence, they might not dare to 
steep. Ill all expeditions they were careful ifi the 
performaiice of religloua rites : and after iheii 
evt-ning meal was ove Ac soldiers snug to^ethe 
byuius to the goda. 
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ap, and the enemy near, the king aacrificed a iAai Ae was /wm, no# ,/br kumteff'f bui for Am 
goat, and Commanded them all toaot garlanda eo^ryi Hence, if they had no' particular 
upon thek heads, and the masicians to play orders, they employed themselves in inspecting 
C09M9 march^^while liimseir began tlie the boys, and teaching them something useful, 

.ivhich yvtis the signal to advance. It was at Or' in learning of th(^ that were older than 
once It, solemn and dreadful sight to see them themselves. One of the gk!eate 8 t privileges 
maasiniing their steps to the jmund'of music, that Lycnigus piwured his countrymen, was ^ 
and widimt the least disorder in their ranks or the eiyoyment of leisure, the con^qneuce of 
tiimiilt of spirits, moving forward cheerfully his forbidding them to exercise any mechanic 
and composedly, with harmony, tO' battle, trade; It walk" not worth their while to take 
Neither fear nor rashness was likely to approve great pains to raise a fortune, since riches there 
men so disposed, possessed as they were of a were of no .account; and tlie Helotes, who 
firm presence of mind, with courage and con- tilled the ground, were answerable for the pro. 
fidence of success, as under the conduct of hea- duce aboVe-mentioned. To this purpose we 
, ven. When the king advanced against the have a story of a Lacedmmonian, who, happen- 
eoemy, he had always with him some one that ing to be at Athens while the court sat, was in- 
had been crowned in the public garoesofOreece. formed of a man who was fined for idleness ; 
And they tell us, tliat a Lacedsemonian, when and when the poor fellow was returning home 
laige sums were offered him on condition diat he in great dejection, attended by his condoling 
would not enter the Olympic lists, refused them, friends, he desired the company to show him 
havingwith much difficoltmrown his antagonist, the person that was condemned for keeping ttp 
one put this question to him, ^^^rtan, what Ais digmty So much beneath them the> 
will you lathis victory?** He answered reckoned^ all attention to mechanic arts, and 
with n smile, / sAall have the Aonour to fighJt all desire of riches ! 

fanpeodt in tAe ranks before my prince. When Lawsuits were banished from Lacediemon 
thegf had routed the enemy, they continued the with money. The Spartans knew neither 
pursuit till • they were assured of the victo^ : riches nor fioverty, but possessed an equal 
after that they immediately desisted ; deeming competency, and had a cheap and easy Avay of 
it neither.'generous nor worthy of a Grecian supplying their few wants. Hence, when they 
to destroy those who made no farther resistance, weie not engaged in war, their time was tekeu 
This was not only a proof of magnanimity, but up with (^nciiig, feasting, hunting, or meeting 
of mat service to tlieir cause. For when to exercise, or converse; They went not to 
thev adversaries found that they killed such as market under thirty years of age,* all their 
stood It out, but spared the fugitives, they con- necessary concerns being managed by their re- 
cluded .it was better to fly than, to meet tlieir lations and adopters. Nor was it reckoned a 
fate upon ti*'e spok orsdit to the old to be seen sauntering in the 

Hi{waa jthe sophist tells ns, tliat Lycnigus market-place ; it was deemed more suitable for 
himstn vma man of great personal valour, them to pass great part of the day in the 
and an experienced commander.* Philoste- schools of exercise, or places of conversation, 
phanua also ascribes to^him the first division Their discomrse aeldom turned upon money, or 
of cavalry into troops of fifty, who were drawn business, or trade, but upon tlie praise of tlie 

M . a square body. Hut Demetrius the excellent, or the contempt of the wortyUess; 

rean says, that he never had any military and the last was eximssed with thar|iitflsAStry 
employment, and that there was the nrofbundert and humour, which conveyfl^iMMctian'iAna 
peace imaginable when he estaolished the correction -without seem injEly iifeiid it * Nor 
constitution of Sparta. His providing for a was Lycur^ himself aevere in 

cessation ofurms during the OVnipic games is his manner ; but, as SoMH ti^ls ns, he dedi- 
likewise a mark of the humane and peaceable cated a little statue Igrae god of laughter in 
man. Some, however, acquaint us, and amona each ball. He considered tacetiousness as a* 
the rest Rermippus, that Lycnigus at first had seasomng of their hard exercise and diet, and 
no communication with Iphitus ; but coming therefore ordered it to take place on all proper 
that way, and happening to be a spectator, he occasioDi^ in their common entertainments and 
heard behind him a human voice (as he thought) parties of pleasure. 

which expressed some wonder and displeasure Upon the whole, he taught his citizens to 
tliat he dud not put his countrymen upon re- think nothing more disa^eable than to live by * 
sorting to so great an assembly. He tnig^ (or for) themselves. Like bees, they acted 
round immediately, to discover whence %e with one impulse for the public good, and 
voice came, and as there was po man to be seen, always asSeinbled about , thm prince. ^ Tticy 
coneliided it was from • heaven. He joined were possessed with a thirst of honour, on en- 
Ipbitim,. l^relbre ; and ordering, along with thnsiasm bordering upon iiisanitir, and bad not 
him, the eevenioiifee of ihe festival, rendered it a wish but for their country. These sentinu-iits 
more imyn^cent iuM Ins^^ are confirmed by aome, of their > aphorisms. 

tl|B Lacedmnioiimns con- When Piedaretiis lost his electknv>m one of 
tinnedafteff^y wM Mvivedatyearsofma- tbefArM^dk€«/,he went away 
turite, F<Hr no. men tiHli at liberty to live as there were iAree kumbad beiiet mki 
he pleseed ; the dltylietn^ like one great camp, self found, ih iAe ' Fiahtintidee going 
whm all had' tiieir edited,' allowance,' and . • 

knew their public dmrge, ^hnumjcencbtdusg .v T Thte. also It tald to am been the age when 
" . T. Wy bc|sii .to serve tbs army. But s» they. 

• Xenophon, in hU treatise of fbo Spartan coni« were ohligi^ to forty ^yeari'ae^vtee. before the law 
monweulth, says, LyctirgMe tiroiiabt ~ oitlltaiy tfia» exempted, them from gtlsg ipto. the ncld, f iocfiiif ;- 
clpiiue to grrat perfection, aqi gives us a detail to the oplaioa of thbik writers who uitiik that Uie 
of bis regulations and Imiirovenient ln the art of military age |i not wyn gimertolned* 
war ; some of which 1 have iiieutioiieil in the fore t Xcuo^on shys^ U was the cnstoii for the 
going note. epAerl to appoint three oncers, eactt of whom we 
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some otnets, omoassador to tihekiiifof 
Persia’s Iheiitenants, was asked whether they 
came witha pAblic commission, or on their own 
account to which . he answered, ff sueces^uit 
for the puUici if msuccemfM, for ouroeboo, 
A{?rileonis, the mother of Bra^idas,^ asking 
some Amphipolitans that waited apon her at 
tier house, whether Brasidas died Konourahly 
and as became a Spartan ? they greyly extolled 
ills merit, and said, there was nh^ sncH a man 
left in »S|Nirta;, whereupon she rSpHed, Say noi 
so, my JrUrds ;for Brasidas was indeed a man 
^ honour, led Tbacedesmon can boast of many 
better men than he. 

The senate, as 1 said belbre, consisted at | 
first of those that were assistants to Lycuigns 
in Ills greut enterprise. Afterwards, to fill up 
any vacancy that might happen, he ordered the 
most worthy men to be selected, of those that 
were full threescore years old. .This was the 
most respectable dispute in the world, and the 
contest was truly glorious: for it was not who 
should be swiftest niiioiig the swift, or strongest 
of the strong, but \riio was the wisest and best 
among, the good and wise, fie who had die 
preference was ,to bear this mark of 'uperior 
excellence througii Jii'e, this ^eat oiitmrity, 
which put into his hands the lives and honour 
of the citizens, and every other important af- 
fair. The manner of the election was- this : 
When Uie people were assembled, some per- 
sons appointed for the purpose w'ere shut up 
in a room near the place; where diey conia 
neither see nor be seen, and only hear the 
shouts of the constituents :f for by them they 
decided this and most other aflairs. Each 
candidate walked silently through the assem- 
bly, one after another according to lot Those 
that were shut up Imd writing tables, in which 
they set down in dillerent cmuinns the number 
anci loudness of the sliouts, ivitbout knowing 
who they. were for; only they marked them as 
first, second, third, and so on, according to the 
number of the competitors. He that l^d the 
most and loudest acclanration.^c. was declared 
duly elected. Hien he was < rownedf witli a 
giirland, and went roand to give thanks to the 
^ods: a number of young men followed, striv- 
ing which should extol him most, and tlie 
women' celebrated his virtues in their songs, 
and blessed his worthy life and conduct. 
Each of his relntiona offered him a repast, and 
their address on the occasion was, Sparta 
honours you with this roi/ation. When he 
bad finished tlie procession^ he went to the 
comniQu table, and lived as before. Only two 
portions were set before him, one of which he 
carried atOny.: apd as all the women related to 
him attended at the gates ofthe public hall* he 
called her for whom he liad the greatest es- 


to select an huedrett men, the best hs could find ; 
and it was a point of great emnlatlon to be one of 
these, three bitful red. 

* Brasidas, tbe.Lteedwmonlia gentrab defeated 
the AthMlat|s in fi battle fought near Ampbipolis, 
a town <i^l|iieefioiila; on the banks of the Stf^On, 
but lojt his fife in the actloiK Tnuctnio. Illi. v. 

t As tins Was a toitiuUliAfy and iinceiliiai way of 
deciditfn Who had the mi^rity, tb^ hrere emn 
oblieeit to scpanfte the people and count' the efitOf. 
Aristotle thinks tbar'fn. snen n case- prrsotis shonid 
ii^ ofCer them^ttdi'' oiiidlffatffs, of sOltetT'the' 
office or emplo^enVbttt be bailed to It merely 
for their abiljtlee'dtid their aieril. / 


teem, and presented her wHh the portion, sav- 
ing flt the same tune,. That which / receive 
as a mark of honour, I to you, Ihen she 
wan conducted home with great apphuse by 
the rest of the women. 

Lycnrgiis likewiae made good regnlafions 
with respect to burials. In t^e first place, to 
take away all anperatition, he oraered the 
dead to be buried in the city, and even per- 
mitted their monuments to be erected near the 
temples ; accustoming the youth to such sights 
from their infancy, that they might have no 
uneasiness from them, nor any horror (or 
death, as if people were polluted with (he touch 
of a dead bMy, or with treading upon a grave, 
fn the next place, he suffered nothing -to be 
buried with the corpse, except, the red cloth 
and the olive lea%'es In whi^h it was wrapped.* 
Nor would he suffer the relation's to inscribe 
any names iipdn the tombs, except of those men 
that fell in battle, or those women who died in 
some sacred office. He fixed eleven days for 
the time of mourning; : on the twelfth they were 
to put an end to it, after oflering sacrifice to 
Ceres. No {lart of life was left vdbant and 
nniniproved, but even with their necessary ae- 
tions he interwove the prais*' of virtue ana tiie 
contempt of v^ice : and he so filled the city with 
living examples, that it was next to impossible, 
for persons who had these from their infancy 
before their eyeh, not to be drawn and formed 
to honour. 

For the same reason he would not nermit all 
that desired to go abroad and see ouier coun- 
tries, lest tliey riioiild contract foreijgn manners, 
gain traces of a life of little discipline, and of a 
diflereiit Torni of government He forbid 
strangers toof to resort to Sparta, whd could 
not assign a good reason for their coming: not, 
as Thucydides says, out of fear they snoutd 
imitate the constitution of that city, and make 
improvements in virtue, but lest they should 
teach his own people some evil..' For along 
with foreigners couie ’ new subjects of ^ dis- 
course ;t new discourse produces new opinions; 
and frc'iii these there necessarily spring new 
passions and desires,- which, like discords in 
music, %vould disturb the established govern- 
ment. He, therefore, thought it more expedi- 
ent for the city, to keep out of it comipt cus- 
toms and manners, than even to prevent the 
introduction of a pestilence. 

Thus far, then, we can perceive no vestiges 
of a disregard to right and wrong, which is 
the fault some people find with the laws of 
3.«yGiirgn9, allowing uiem well enough calculated 
to produce valour, but not to promote justice 

Allan tells tis (I. v1. c. e.) that' not all fhs 
citiseos indifferently ivere buried iu. .the /fd cb>lb 
and olive leaves, but only sueb as hgd dlslibgnislied 
tbethselves particularly In the field. . 

. f He- received vlih pleasure such ilrangers aa 
came and submitted to bis laws, and assigiied them, 
shares of land, whlcn they could not alieiiaie^^.tm 
deed, the Iota of all the citllens were iwalknahte'^ 

t Xenophon, wlio uas an eyerWUMSS. 
the Ganges In the Sparun disdpUpe to 
manfi^. But In fact they bad a deeper root. 
Wtaen the ' incedSemoiilafis,' Instead of keepiiifi to 
. their lawgiver’s injunction, only to defend their 
own country, and to 'tnake no conquests, carried 
theiy' Victorious arms over all Greece and into 
Afila itself, tbeq forgiqn gold and foreign manners 
Came into Sparta, corrupted the shiiplicity of his 
institutions, and at last overturned that repubtir. 
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Perhaps it lya's the Vryptia,* as they called it, 
or a^uscMib, if tfiot ivas really one of this 
la\^vet*8 imltitations^as Aristotle says it was, 
whi^ fSa^' Plato so bad an impressioa both 
o£ Lyciitl^a and his lawe The TOvemors of 
&e ydath ordered the shrewdest of them from 
time to time to disperse themselves in the 
Gonntry, provided only with daggers and some 
necessary provisions. In the day-time they liid 
tiiemselves, and rested in the most private 
places tliey could find, bnt at night they sallied 
ont into the roads, and killed all the Heiotes 
they eonid meet with. Nay, sometimes by day, 
they fell upon them in the helds, and mnraered 
the ablest and strongest of them. Thucydides 
relates in his. history of the Peloponnesian 
war, that the Spartans selected such of them 
as were distingmshed for their courage, to the 
number of two thonsand or more, declared 
them fVee, crowped them witli garlands, and 
conducted them to the temples of the gods; 
but soon after' they all disappeared ; and no 
one could, either then or since, give account in 
what manner they were destroyed. Aristotle 
particnlariy says, that the ephori, as soon as 
they were invested in their office, declared vrar 
agodnst the Heiotes, that they might he mas- 
sacred under pretence of law. In other 
respects they treated them with great inhu- 
manity : sometimes they made them drink till 
they were intoxicated, and in that condition 
led them into the public halls, to sliew tlie 
yonne men ivhat drunkenness was. They or- 
dered them too to sing mean songs, and to 
dance ridiculons dances, but not to meddle 
wi^ any that were genteel and graceful. Thus 
they tell ns, that when the' Thebans afterwards 
invaded LacoUia, and took a great number of 
the Heiotes prisoners, they oraered them to 
sing the odes of Teipander, Aleman, or Spen- 
don the Lacedsemonian, but they excused tliem- 
seli’es, allying that it was forbidden by their 
masters. Tnose' who say, that a- freeman in 
Sparta was most a freeman, and a slave most 
a slave, seem well to have considered the dif- 

* The cruelty of the Lacedaemonians towards the 
Heiotes, Is frequently spoken of, and generally de- 
cried by all authors ; though Plutarch, who was a 
great admirer of the Spartans, endeavuiirs to pal- 
liate it as much as may be. These poor wretches 
were marked out for slaves In their dress, their 
gesture, and, in short, in every thing. They wore 
dog-skin bonnets and sheep-skin vests ; they were 
lorbfdden to learn any liberal art, or to perform 
any act worthy of their masters. Once a day they 
received a certain number of stnpei, for fear they 
«bonld forget they were slaves : and, to crown all, 
Jtey were liable to this cryptla^ wbicb was sure to 
be executed on all sveh as spoke, looked, or 
walked lyie freemen ; a cruel and unnecessary ex- 
pedient, and unworthy of a virtuous people.* The 
sphorl. Indeed, declared war agal nst them . A gainst , 
whom f why, against poor naked slaves, who titled 
their lands, dressed their food, and did all those 
offices for thcoij which they were too proud to do 
for themeelves* Plutarch, Huxordlug to custom, 
endeavours to place all this cruelty far lower than 
the timet of Lyenrgus ; and alleges that it was in- 
troduced on account .of the Heiotes Joining with 
the Messenians after a terrible earthquake, that 
happened about 407 years before the birth of Christ, 
whereby a^reat part of tacedsemon was over- 
thrown, and In which above tweniy thonsand Spar- 
tans perished. But ^Elfan toilir ns expressly, (Hist. 
Var. I. Hi.) that It was the' common opinion in 
Greece, that this very earthquake, was a ledgment 
fiooi heaven upon the Spartans for treating those 
Hilofes with such iiihitnianity . 


fcrence of states. Bat in my opinion, it was in 
altertimes that these cnieltiea took plnco 
among the Lacedaimonians , chiefly after the 
great earthquake, when, as hi.story informs us, 
the Heltdes, joining the Messenians, attacked 
them, did infinite damage to die country, ^nnd 
brought the city to the greatest extremity. I 
can never, ascribe to Lycurgus so abominable 
an act aa^tbat of the ambuscade. 1 would 
judge in tUs’^case by the mildness and justice 
which appeared in tlie rest of his conduct, to 
which also the gods gave, their sanction. 

When his principal institutions had taken 
root in the manners of the people, and the 
government was come to kuch maturity as to 
be able to support and presene ihmlf, then, as 
Plhto says of tne Deity, that he rejoiced wlieu 
he had created the world, and given It jts first 
motion ; so Lycurgus was charmed with die 
beauty and greatness of his political establish- 
ment, when he saw* it' exemplified in fact, and 
move on in due order. He was next desirous 
to make it immortal, so far as human wisdom 
could effect It, and to deliver it down un- 
changed to the latest times. For this purpose 
he assembled air the people, and told them, 
the provisions he hud already made for the 
stole were, indeed sufficient for virtue and hap- 
piness, but the ^eatest aniT most important 
matter was still oehind, which he could not 
disclose to them till he had consulted the 
oracle ; th^l tliey must therefore inviolably ob- 
serve his laws, without altering anything in 
them, till he returned from Delphi ; and then 
he would acquaint them W'ith tlie pleasure of 
Apollo. When they liad all promised to do 
so, and desired him to set forward, he took an 
oath of the kings and senators, and afterwards 
of all the citizens, that thev would abide by 
the present estql^iflhment till Lycurgus came 
back. He then tobk. his journey to Delphi. 

When he arrived there, he oflereA^crifice 
to the gods, and consulted the. Qg a^K Spfether 
his laws were suflicient^ffi 
secure the happineA ^^HBlff 
answered, that the cx<?ettCTW;'*and 

that the city to the constitution he 

■had establisneggll^nld be the most glorious in 
the worldf^Jms oracle Lycurgus took down 
ip writinwand sent it to Sparta. He Uien 
offered another sacrifice, and embraced his 
frien^ and* his son, determined never to release 
his citizens from their oath, but voluntarily 
there to nut a period to his life while he was 
yet of dti age when life was not a burden, 
when death inraa not denrable, and while he 
was not nnhappy in anv one circumstance. 
He, therefore, destroyed himself byffibstoining 
from food, persuaded that the vei^ death of 
iawnvers should have its use, and their exit, 
so far from being insignificant, have its share 
of virtue, and be considered as a great action. 
To liim, indeed, whose performances were so 
illustrious, the conclusion of life was the crown 
of happinetv, and his deathjvas left guardian 
of those invidiiable blessings he had procured 
his conDtrymea through life, aathey had token 
an oath hot to depm firom his establishment 
till Ilia letwn. • Nor' was iSoeeivcd in his 
expectations. SpaHa continued superior to tlie 
rest of Oieech^ DOft ia its government at home 

* y«t Lucian mi that Lycurgus died at the are 
of 85. 
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iiiicl reputation abroad, so long as it retained 
the institution of JLycoigas : and this it did 
during the space of five hundred years, and the 
rci^ of fourteen successive kings,, down to 
Agis the son of Archidamiis. ' As tor the ap- 
pointment of the ephori, it was so tar from 
weakening the constitution, that it gave it ad- 
ditional vigour, and tliough it seei^ed to be es- 
tablished in favour of the j^ople, Hjptsengtheticd 
the aristocracy.^ i 

Blit in the reign of Agis, money found its way • 


and on this occanon onote the say'‘ng of king 
Theopompus, who, when one told him, tliat 
Sptala was preserved by the good admmstra^ 
turn of its * replied, JNay, rcAher by ike 
obedience qf tncir sttlyects. It is certain that 
l^ople will not continue pliant to those who 
know not how to command ; but it is the part 
of a fTOod governor to teach obedience. He 
wiio knows how to lead well, is sure to be 
well followed : and as it is by the art of horse- 

„ , ^ ^ ^ . manship that a horse is made gentle and 

into Siiarta, and wit • Honey Came its insepar- ‘ tractable, so it is by tlie abilities of him {hut 
able attendant- avarice. This waa by means fills the* throne that uie people become ductile 
of Lvsander : who, tliough liimself incapable of and submissive. Such was the conduct of tho 


being corrupted by money, filled bis country 
with the l6ve of it, and with luxury too. He 
brought both gold and silver from' tlie wars,-{- 
and tJiereby broke through the laws of Lycur- 
giis. WJiile these were in force, Sparta wac 
not so much under the poViticnl regulations a 
cotiimon wealth, as tlie strict rules of a philoso- 
phic life ; and as the poets feign of Hercules, that 
only with a club and lion's skin he travelled 
over the world, clearing it of lawless ruffians 


Lacedaemonians, that people did not only en- 
dure, but even desired to be their subjects. 
They asked not of them, either ship8,> money, 
or troops, but only a Spartan general When 
they had received him, they treated him with 
the greatest honour anid respect ; so Gylippiis 
was revered by the Sicilians, Brasidas by the 
Chalcidians, Lysandcr, ' Callicraddas, and 
Agesilans by all the people of Asia. These, 
and such as these, wherever they came, were 


and cruel tyrants ; so the Lacedaemonians ; called moderators and reformers, both of the 
with a piece of p ircbment^ and coarse coat [ magistrates and people, and Sparta itself was 
kept Greece in a voluntary obedience, de- considered as a school of discipline, where 
stroyed iisnrpa||pik and tvranny in the states, 'the beauty of life and political order were 


put an end to w/irs, and laid sediiionis asleep, 
very offen without either shield or lance, and 
only oy sending one ambassador; to whose 
directions all parties concerned immediately 
submitted. Thus bees, when their prince ap- 
pears, compose their quarrels and unite in one 
owarm. So mucli did justice and good govern- 
ment prevail in that state, that 1 am surprised 
at tliose who say, the Lacedaemonians knew 

] 1 A_ Jl 1 A _ _A 1 A_ 


tanght in tlie ufmort perfection. Hence Stra- 
tonicns seems facetiously enough to have 
said, that he would order ike Atkenians to have 
the conduct qf' mysteries and proceseions the 
Eleans to preside in gasnes, as their particular 
province f and the Lacedamomans . to be 
beaten, if the other did This was 

spoken in jest: but Antistbenes, one of the 
scholars of Socrates, said (more seiiamiy) of 


indeed how to obey, but not how to govern ; the Thebans, when he saw them mbming 

.... . r.. . I . . 1 themselves upon their success at Lenctra, 

• After all this pompous account, Plutarch liiin- i|y , . ^ r-w schooLbnua re* 

•elf aclinoivledKcs, tliut authora are not ^f^fre just like so many scnooi^ooys re- 

at^rced, how and where this great man died. had beaten their fnaster. 

he starved himself is Improbable ; but that lie re- It was not, however, tlie principal design of 
turned no more to his country, seems to he per j Lycurgus, that his city should govern manv 
fectly agreeable to tiis manner of acting, as w ell as others, but he considered its happiness like 

had taken Athens, he sent to Sparta many rich ^(fcomnsiencu . he therefore so onwred 
spoils and 470 talents of silver. The coiiiina of ana disposed it, that by tlie freedom and so- 
this huge mass of wealth created sre.<t disputes at Uriety of its inhabitants, and their having a 
Sparta. Many celebrated Lysander'a praises, ahd sufficiency witliiu themselves, its continuance 

li'Hyi'.''?. '’‘'“•""R''; »l'i» B«;>d foriiiue, a. Ui«y be more secure. Plato, Diogenes. 

Cidled it; others, who were better acquainted with Iiqva 

the nature of thinas, and with their constitution, Zeno, and other writers upon government, have 
trere of quitf another opinio. : they looked upon taken Lycurgus for their model : and toese have 
the' receipt of this treasure s.s an open violation of attained great praise, though they left only an 
the laws oC l.ycnrjsus ; and they expressed their J idea of sometliing excellent Yet he, who, not 
apprtliensioiis loudly, thtit, tii process of time, ' hi idpa and in words, but in fact produced a 
they might, by a change in their niaimers, pay in- \ form of frox^ernment and bv 

llnitely more for thU inouey thsa it was wbrfU. ' ®V 

The ever* Jiistiiled tliclr feari. I a whole city phU^pher8,t con- 

t 1'bis wan the scylale, the nature and use cf founded those who imagine that the so much 
which Plutarch explains in the life of Ljsander. * , 

He tells IIS, that when the magistrates cave their • Because the teachers shonid be answerable for 
commission to any admiral or general, they took the faults of their pupils*. The pleasantry of the 
two round pieces of wood, both exactly equal in observation seems to be this. That as the Lacc- 
breadth and thickness ; (Thucydides adds, that dvinonians used to punish the parents or adopteis 
they were smooth and Iona 0 one they kept them- of those young people that J^haved amiss ; ^ now 
selves, the other was deltvered * ^ 

When they had any thing ' 
would secretly convey to f 

row scroll of parchment, 

own staff, one fold close upon apotbdr, thex;wfote } t Aristotle and 

their business on it: when they bad written witat ' tfmeb. Even Polybius, who was so trfat an ad- 
they had to say, they took off the parchment,, and ' mlrer of the Spartan goyernnieut, allows, that, 
seiitltto thegenerklr and bo applying It to bto; though the Spartans, considered as iudiylduals, 
own staff, the characters irbl^ before were con- 1 were wise and virtuous, yet in their collective 
fused and unlntelliglbie. appeared then very i eap><^i^y but Utile regard to justice and 

ptSllllVi ‘ • nontfration..' 



Plato differ in 


* niodcration. 
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Omm tWrefore Aiistotle ii «f 

opmoB, fiat Ae bononK {MM'him in Lac^ 
dfemton w«K fiucbeneatkhis merit Yet Aose 
honovia were ve^ great ; for he baa a ten^e 
there, and thev ofer him a yearly sacrifice, as 
a god It IS also said, that when his remains 
were brought home, his' tomb was sthick with 
lightoiag: a seal of divinity which no other 
man, however eminent, has had, except Euri* 
pides, who died and was buried at Arethnsa 
in Macedonia. ■ This was matter of great satis- 
faction and triumph to the friends of Euri- 
pides, that the same thing should befiil him 
after dea0i, which had formerly happened to 
the most venerable of men, and the most 
favoured of heaveiv Some, say, Lvcurgus died 
atCirrha; but Aralothemis will nave it, that | 
he was’ brought toTBIis and died there ; and 


¥ini»Q8 and Al^imiius writer that he ended 
his days in Chratey Aristoxenus .adds, 
that the Cretans shew, his tomb at Pemmia, 
near the high road. We are told, he an 
onlv son named' Ahtiotns : and as he died 
without issue, the family was extinct llis 
/Hends and rehtidns observed bia anniveranry, 
which aabaiaM for many ages, and the days 
on which the^ met for that purpose thev-calted 
Lyeurgidoa Aristbprates, the soif of Hippar- 
chus, relates, tliat the friends of Lycuigiis, 
with whom he sojourned, and at last died in 
Crete, burned his body, and^ at his request, 
threw his ashes into the sea. Thus he guard 
ed against the possibility of his remains .being 
brought back to Srarta by Lt^cedaemoni 
ans, lest they shoula then tliink themselves re. 
leased from their oath, on the pretence that he 
was returned, and make innovations in the 
government This is what we had to say of Ly • 
ciirgus. 


NUMA 


There is like^vise great diversity amongst 
historians about the time in which king Ntinia 
lived, though some families seem to trace their 
, ^nealogy up to him with sufiicient accuracy. 
Ilowever, a certain writer called Clodius, m 
his emendations of chronology, affirms, that 
the ancient archives were destroyed when 
Rome Was sacked by the Gauls; and that 
. those wluch are now sliewn as such, were 
forged in favour of some persons who wanted 
to stretch tlieir lineage far back, and to deduce 
it from the most illustrious houses. Some say, 
that Numa was the sciiolar of Pytliagoras 
but others contend, (liat he was niiacquainfeu 
with the Grecian literature, either alleging, 
that his own genius was sufiicient to conduct 
him to excellence, or that he was instructed 
by some barbarian philosopher superior to 
PythagorR.s. Some, again, amrm, tlmt Pytha- 
goras of. Samos flounshed about five venera- 
tions below the times of Numa : but that Py- 
thagoriis the Spartan, who won the prize at 
the Olympic race in the sixteenth Olympiad 
(about the third year of which it was that Nn- 
ma came to the Uirone,) travelling into Italy,, 
became acquainted witli tliat prince, and as- 
sistcid.hlra in regulating the government. 
I^nce many'Spartan lAistoms, taught by Py- 

• 'golen, tboHxb a person of a dlfrWent temper, 
was no test dlslntereftted than Lyciircus. He 
settled Che Atbenian comroonwealtli, refused tlie 
sr»verelgptv wlim otfeied blm, travelled to avoid 
the impoiiunitlea of bit counlrymen, oppoied 
tyranny in bl# pid age, and when be found bis 
opposition vain, went Into volunury exile. Ly- 
curgns and Sotoa were both great men ; but the 
former bad tbfh ttronger, ‘ the latter the milder 
genius ; the effects of which appeared in the com- 1 
monwealths they fomtded* I 

t Pytbagorgs the piillofopber went not Into 
Italv till the reign, of ttaee|def Tarqnbt, which was | 
itt the fifty-first Olympiad, and fear .generations 
fas Oionyslua of UallcamaNas lellf as) afler 
Noma. 


thagoras, were intermixed with the Roman. 
Blit this mixture inigiit have anotlier cniise, as 
Numa was of Sabine extraction, tiiid the Sa- 
bines declared themselves to have been a 
Lacedaimonian colony.^ It is difiicuit, how- 
ever, to adjust the times exactly, particularly 
those that are only distiiigdislied with tlie 
names of the Olynipic conquerors ; of which 
we are told, llippias, the Elean, made a col- 
lection at a late period, without iuificient 
vouchers. We sliall now relate what we 
have met with most remarkable concerning 
Numa, beginning from tliat point of- time' 
which is most suitable to our purpose. / . / 

It was in the thirty seventh 
building of Rome, and of. the r|||dH|j|^^dnim* ' 
Ins, on Ui'e seventh of the montlHHpBIbdiich 
day is now called Notue CaprotM^men that 
prince went out of tlie city te offer a solemn 
sacrifice at a place called the Goaitt^Marsh^ 
in the presence of the senate and great part of 
the people. Suddenly there happened a great 
alteration in tlie air. and the clouds burst in a 
storm .of wind ana hail. 1'he rest' of the 
assembly were strnck with terror and -fled, but 
Romulns disappeared, and could not be found 
either alive or dead. Upon this, the senators 
fell iindeP a violent suspicion, and a repbrt 
was propagated against them among the peo 
pie, that having long been weary ot the yoke 

* Tbe same Dionysliii informs ns, tliat he roiiticl 
In tbe blitory of lh<^ Sabines, that, while Lyourgus , 
was guardian te bis ni^ew Euromns (Cbarilaiis It 
sboiud be,) some of tbe LacedWmoniaiis, unable to 
endure tbe severity of pis la#s, fled iiitu 'Italy, and 
settled flrat at Pometia ; from whetice several of 
them removed Into tbe country oL the Sabines, 
andi^^ltiug with that people, taught them their 
customa t parllentarly those ‘ relatiug to the con- 
duct of war, to fortitttdei patlepcc, and a ffugtil 
tad abeteintous .manner of living. This colony, 
tben^ eettled In Italy IflO ^rejirs before tbe birth of 
Nmim* 
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ofkiogly goverament, and dej^'ousto get tbe 
|K>wer into tlieir own hands^ they had murder- 
ed tlie king- Particularly as^ he had treated 
them for some time in an arbitrary and impe- 
rious manner. But they (bund means to obvi- 
ate this suspicion, by paying divine honours to 
JRomalus as a person that bad been privileged , 
from the &te of other tnort^ls, and ms only 
removed to a hapi>ier scene.'v:,;: Moreover, 
Piociihis, a man of high rank, tniioe o^h that 
he saw Romulus carried up to heaven in coin^ 

% pleie armour, and heard a voice commanding 
that he should be called. ^tnnus. 

Fresh disturbances and tumults arose in the 
city, about tlie election of a new king, the later 
inhabitants bein^ not yet thoroughly incorpo- 
rated with the first, the 'commonalty fluctuat- 
ing and unsettled in itself, and the patricians 
full of animosity and jealousies of each 
other. All, indeed, agreed tliat a kina should 
be appointed, but they difiered and debated, 
not only about the person to be fixed upon, 
but from which of the two nations he should 
be elected. For neither could they who, witli 
Romulus, built the city, endure, that the Sa- 
bines, who had been admitted citizc .s, and 
obtained a share ot th*^ lands, should attempt to 
command those from whom they had received, 
such privileges ; nor yet could the Sabines de^ 
part liroin their claim of giving a king in their 
turn to Home, having this good' argument in 
their favour, that upon tlie death of Tatius, 
they had sufiered Romulus peaceably to enjoy 
the tlirone, without a colleague. It was also 
to be considered, that tliey did not come as 
inferiors to join a superior people, but by their 
rank and number added strengtli and ctignity 
to tlie city that received them. These were 
the arguments on which they founded their 
claims. Lest this dispute should produce an 
utter confusion, whilst Uiere was no king, nor 
any steers-man at the helm, the senators made 
an order that the hundred and fiftf members 
who composed tlieir body,^ slioold each, in 
their turns, be attired in the mhes of state ; in 
the room of Qutn'nus, ofier th<4 stated sacri- 
fices to the gods, and despatch the whole pub- 
lic business, six hours in the day, and six 
hours at night This distribution of time 
seemed contrived, in point of equality 
amongst the regents, and tlie change of power 
from hand to hand prevented its being ob- 
noxious to the people, who saw the same person 
in one and one n^ght reduced from li king 
to a private man. lliis occasional admi- 
nistration the Romans sail an iMerregaum. 

But though the matter was managira in thia 
moderate and popular w ay, the senators could 
not escape the suspicions and compla'ints of 
the peopfe, that they were changing the govem- 


tog to our author in the life of Romu> 
^apber of the senstors.was m. Imtcefl, 
Mhys, t lat writers dillirred in this parti. 
fit amrmipg, that 100 senators were added 
Original number upon the union of the 
^ with the Romans ; sad others, that only 
■iny were adde^ Livy gives the most probahta 
account of the mflber of the Inferr^umi 
senators, he says, divided tbeinselves (iito dMiiSE 
or tens. These decurles drew lots wbicli woimi 

CoyeFn first ; and the decary, to whose lot U idi, 
enjoyed (he supreme authority for five days : yet, 
lu such a manner, that one person only or the 
goveruing decury had the ensigns pf sovereignty at 


mnt Into an oligarchy; and as they had tito 
direction of all attUira in their liands, were un- 
willing to have uE king. At last it was agreed 
between tiie two parties, that hue nation sWkl 
choose a king out of the whole body of tlie 
other Tins was considered as the best means of 
putting a stop to the present contention, and of 
inspiring (he king with an/ifleetion tor botli. 
parties, since he would be gracious to these, 
because they had elected him, and to those as 
his kindred and countrymen. The Sabines 
leaving the Romaiis to their option, tiiey pre- 
I ferred a Sabing king of their own electing, to 
a Roman chosen by the Sabines. Consulting, 
therefore, among themselves,^ they fixed upon 
Numa Pompilius, a Sabine, who was not of 
the number of those that bad migrated to Home, 
but so celebrated for virtue, that the Sabines 
received the nomination even with greater ap- 
plause than the Romans themselves. When 
they had acquainted the people with their re- 
solution, they sent the most eminent person- 
ages of both nations ambassadors, to entreat 
him to come and take upon him the govern- 
ment. 

Numa was of Cures, a considerable city of 
die Sabines, from which the Romans, together 
with the incorporated Sabines, took the name 
of Quirtfes, He was the son of a person of 
distinction named Pomponius, and the youngest 
of four brothers. It sehmea to be by the di- 
rection of tlie gods, that he was bom the twenty- < 
first of April, the same day that Home was 
founded by Romulus. His mind was naturally 
disposed to vii-tne ; and he still Either subduea 
it by discipline, patience, ^and philosophy, not 
only puiging it of tlie grosser and inore m^snious 
passions, but even of that ambition ana rapa- 
cionsness which was reckoned honourable 


amongst the barbarians : persuaded tliat true 
fortitude consists in (he conquest of appetites 
bygeasoD. ''On this account he banished ajl 
luxui^ and splendour from his house ; and both 
the citizens and strangers found in him a faitli- 
ful counsellor, and an upright judge. As for 
his hoiirs^of leisure, he spent them not in the 
pursuits of pleasure, or schemes of profit, but 
in the w'orship of the gods, and in rational in- 
quiries into their nature and their power. His 
name became at length so illusirious,thatTatius, 
who was the associate of Romulus in the king- 
dom, having an only daughter named Tatia, 
bestowed her upon hiin. He was not, how- 
ever, so much elated with this match as to re- 
move to the court of his tafher-in-law, but con- 
tinued in^ the country, of the’ Sabines, paying 
his attentions to his o>vn ^ther; who was now 
grown old. TUtia was partner of his retire- 
ment, and preferred the emm enjoyment of 
life with her husband in privacy, to the honours 
and distinction in which site might have lived 
with her tatlier at Rome- lliirteen years aftet 
their marriage she died- 
Noma then left 'tlie society of the city, and 
' passed his time in wandering about aiqne. iu 
the sacr^ groves and lawns, in the most re 


. The interrex f for the time being, hiring sum 
^moaed the . people, addretied them tbu« 2 . 

fssasi elect yourselvm akfng ; the give Ihrir 
dbneeitt ; sad. If yon chooi^ a lirioce woi^yio lucceed 
ftomulus, tfao eejiate will CoitAriu your choice.’* 
The people were so well pleased with this cnti- 
desceusion of the senate, that they remitted the 
choice to them- 
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^1^ iiiod Heiiciis the tpp&ek 

concseKpijl^ ibe gQd4i$8s l^ria chiefly took iia 
rise wfto helfev^ it was Oot from aiiy 

mwm aoiTf^; or mefii^dboly- turn that he 
avoiwd hmnsiii con verspit^, but from hie beinjc 
admitted to that which, was'inore venerable ana 
ezcellenti'from the honour he had of a familiar 
intercourse with^a ditinity that loved him, 
which led him to happiness and knowle^lge 
more than mortal. It is obvious enoughj how 
"much this resembles manv of the ancient stories 
received and delivered d(Avn by the Phrymns 
of Aty^f the Bythenians of Herodotus^ and the 
Arcadians of Endymion : to whom miglit b«3 
added many others, who were thought to have 
attained to suTOrior felicity, and to be beloved 
in an extraordinary manner by the gods. And, 
indeed, it is rational enongh to suppose, that 
the dehy would not place his a/Tection upon 
horses or birds, but ratlier upon human hefn^, 
eniinentJy distinguished virtue ; and that he 
neither dislikes nor disdains to hold conversa- 
tion \yi^ a man of wisdom and niety. But that 
a fUvinity should be captivated witli the ex- 
ternal beauty of any human body is irrational 
to Mieve._ 'Phe Egyptians, indeed, make a 
distinctTon in this case, which they think not an 
absurd one, tliat it is not impossible for a wo- 
man to be^ impregnated by the approach of some 
divine spirit ; but tliat a man can have no cor- 

S oreal intercourse witli a goddess. But they 
o not, however, consider tliat a mixture, be it 
of what sort it may, equally comnumicutes its 
being. In short, the regard which the gods 
have for meii,*thouglK like a human passion, it 
be called love, iimsAio employed in forming 
their manners, and raising Uiein to higher do- 
mes of virtue. In this sense we may admit 
the assertion of the poets, that Phorbas,! 

* Numa*t inclination to 8ol>iiide, and hid custom 
of retiring into the aecrei places of the furebt of 
Aricia, gave rise to several popular opinions. Suine 
believed that the nymph Egeria herself dictated to 
him the laas, both civil and religions, which he 
established. And, indeed, he declared so biiuself, 
in order to procure a divine sanction to liiem. 
Bnt, as no great man is without aspersions, others 
have thought, that under this altected passion for 
woods and caves, was concealed another more real 
and less chaste. This cave occasion t chat Sarcasm 
of Juvenal, in speaking of the grove of £geji«t 
{Sat, ill. ver. 12.) 

Hie nbi nocturnae Nnmae conatiiuebat arnicas. 

Ovid says, that to remove her crief for the loss of 
Niima, Diana changed her Into a fountain which 
still bears her name. Aletam, 1. xv. 

f Alys was said to be beloved by the goddess 
^ybele, and Eudymioo by Diana ; but we believe 
Uierc is no where else any mention made of this 
"flerodolos, or Rbodotus, as Dacier from bis nianu- 
.script calls him. • 

t Pborbas was the son of Triopas, king of Argos. 
He oellvered tbe Rhodians from a prodirions num- 
ber of serpents that Infested their island, and par- 
Hciilarty from one farlous dragon that bad devoured 
a great rsM people. ' He was, therefore, supposed 
to be dcair to Apollo, who bad slain tbe Python. 
After bis death be was placed In the heavens, 
with the dragon he bad destroyed* In tbe coiistclia- 
* thm OpMuaus er Serpentariusk I 

llyacintbus was tbe son of Aoiyclas, founder of ! 
the city of Amydat, neePTflparta. He lyas beloved 
by Apollo and Zephyfus, and wee killed In a At of 
^eaioosly by the latter, who, with a puff of wlnd^ 
caused a quoit thrown' by ApOllo to^fall upon hlf 
head. He was changed Into a Aower which heart bis 
name, ride Pausan, lie Laoemc. U 111. and 
Ovip. Afetem. I. g. fkb. > 


Ryachittilis, AJmehia, were helnvM by 
Apbllo; and that Hippolytna, the Bicy^onlan, 
was equally in'hia iavour ; no that wrhepever ho 
sailed from Cirrha to Sicyon, the pribstess, to 
signify Apollo’s satisikctioii, repeated this 
heroic verse : 

He comes, again the mucb-loved hero comes. 

It is also fabled, that Pan was in love with 
Pindar^ on account of .his i)oetry; and tlmt 
Archilochus and Hesiod, •}" after their denlh, 
‘were honoured by the heavenly powers for the 
same reason. Sophocles, too (as the tlic story 
goes), was blessed in his lifetime with the con- 
versation of tlie god iEsculapius, of Avhich 
many proofs still renniin ; ami another deify 
procured him buriakt Now if we admit that 
these were so highly flivoured, shall we deny 
that . ZaJencus,^ Minos, Zoroaster, Numu, 
and hvenrguB, kings and lawgivers, were hnp- 
' py in the same respect f Nay, rather we shall 
.think, that the gods might seriously converse 
with such excellent persons as these, to instrui t 
and encourage them in their great attempts ; 
whereas, if they indiitgerl poets and miisieians 
in the same grace, it must oe by way of diver- 
sion. To such as are of another opinion, I 
shall say, however, with Bacchyliues, T/te 
is broad. For it is no unplausible account 
of the matter which others give, when they tell 
us, that Lynirgus, Niinia, and other great men, 
finclihg their people difficulty to mnmige, amt 
alterations to be made in their several govern- 
ments, pretended commissions from heaven 
which were salutary, at least to those for whom 
they were invented. 

Numa was now in his fortieth year, wlien 
ambassadors came from Rqme to nqnke him an 
offer of the kingdom. The speakers wyere 
Procnlns and Veiesus, whom the peoplaOie- 
fore had cast their eyes. upon for die r#w> dig- 
nity, the Romans being.aftacliaikto Woculiis, 
and the Shbines to Veleaqt^ - As they imagined 
that Numa w'ouM gladly embrace his good for- 
tiine, they made but a short speech. They 
found it, however, no easy matter to persuade 
him,' but were obKg^d to make use of much en- 
treaty to draw him from that peaceful retreat he 
was so fond of, to tlie government ef a citv, 
bom, as it were, and brou^^ht up in >var. * fn 
the presence, therefore, of his father, and one 

Admetus was tbe son of Pberes, king of Thes; uly. 
It is said that Apollo kept bis sheep. 

* Pindar bad a particular devoiion for tbe god 
Pan, and therefore took up bis abode near tbe tem- 
ple of Rhea and Pan. He composed the bynjiis 
which ihe'Tbeban virgins sung on the festival of 
that deity ; and, it is said be bad .the happiness to 
bear Pan himself singing one of bis odes. 

t Arcbiloctans was slain by a soldier of Naxos, 
wbo was obliged by tbe priestess of Apollo to make 
expiation for bavins killed' a man consecrated to 
tbe muses.— As mr Hesiod, tbe Orehomeiiiaiis, 
a people of Bseotla, being terribly afflicted by a 
plague, were ordpred by the oracle to reinove^e 
tmnes of that poet, flroiit Naupactus in AEtrlia/mto 
ibelr Gountri^i ^ 

f Sophocles died at Atbens, while Lysander was 
carrytoif on tbe siege of tbe eiRia and Baeebut is, 
nqld to ktva^appeared to the spwtan general fa a 
dfeam, and ordered him to permit tbe new Atbdr. 
nhui l^rreo h^ha burlpd at Dceelea. 

i Zaleucos gave Ikws to the Locrlani in Magna 
Ofiaicia ; Zoroaster, cue of the and king 
tbe llaetrfimsyioliia own ihl^ctfi .and Minos te 
'Ilia people or Cifle. 
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' of bii kinsmen. Raised Jifcircins, he gave them 
this answer : “ Every cbciage of human life has 
''^.dangers; but when a tim has. a sufficiency 
' fir evdiry things and there is nothing in his 
sent situation to be complained ot., what but 
madness tian lead lum from his usual track 
ohife, which, if it has no other advantage, has 
that of certainty, to experience another as vet 
doubtful and unknown ? But the dangers that 
. attend his government are beyond an uncer- 
tainty, if we may form a judgment from, the for- 
tunes of Romulus, who laboured under the sos- 
picion of taking off Tatins, his collearae, and 
, was.supposed to have lost his own life with 
equal i^ustice. ^ Yet 'Romulus is celebrated 
as a per son of divine^ origin, as supematurally 
nnunshed, vdien an infant, and most wonder- 
fully preserved. For my part, I atn only of 
mortal race, and yon are sensibie my nursing 
and rdocotion boast of nothing extrao^iuary. 
As tor my character, if it baa any distinction, 
ft fans been gained in a way not likely to qua- 
lify ine for a king, in scenes of repose and 
employments by no means arduous. My ge- 
nius is inclined to peace, mv love has long 
been fixed upon it. and I have studiously 
avoided the coniuslon of war: I have also 
dra^vn others, so far as tny influence extended, 
to die worship of tne gods, to oiafual offices of 
friendship, and to spend the rest* of their time in 
tilling the ground, and feeding cattle. The Ro- 
mans mav have unavoidable wars left upon 
their hands by their late king, for the maintain- 
ing of which yon have need of another more 
active and more enterprising, insides, the 
people are of a warlike dispo.sition, spirited 
with success, and plainly enough discover 
their inclination to extend dieir conquests. Of 
course, therefore, a person who has set his 
heart upon die promoting of religion and jus- 
tice, and drawing men off from the love of 
'Violence and war, would soon become ridi- 
culous and contemptible to a city that has more 
. occasion for a g'^neral than a king.'’ 

Numa in diis manner declining the crown, 
the Romans, on the other l and, exerted all 
their endeavours to obviate his objections, and 
begged of him not to throw them into confu- 
sion and civil war again, as there was no other 
whom both parties would unanimously elect. 
When the ambassadors had retired, his father 
and his friend Marciiis privately urged him, 
by all the ai^uments in thei* power, to receive 
diis great .and valuable gift of heaven. If 
contented,” said they, “ with a competence, 
you desire not riches, nor aspire after the ho- 
nour of sovereignty, having a higher and better 
^stinction in virtue; yet consider that a king 
is the minister of Goo, who now awakens and 
puts in action your native wisdom and justice. 
Declioe.pbt, therefore an authority, which to 
a wjiffN iisiv jsa field for great and good actions ; 
vjig lii; ilHl^ity may be added to religion, and 
nffin ifiw be brought over to inety^ in the easi- 
est and readiest way, by the iiuluence of the 
^ prince. ^ Tatins, though a sbranger, was belov- 
ed by this peori;^ uid they pay divinahonoaiOB to' 
the memory of%omulus. Derides, who knqiiriu 


jay I 

nhdjust governor for toe. establishing of good 
iaws. and the settling of |^ce? But slmm 


they ever be so ardently inclined to war, yet 
IS it not better to turn their violence another 
my, and to be the centre of union and friend- 
rinp between the country of the Sabines, and 
s^ gieat and flourishing a state as tlmt o* 
Rome?” lliese inducements, we are told, 
were strengthened by anspicious omens, and 
by the. zeal and ardour of his follow-citizens, 
who as soon as they had learned tlie ‘subject 
of die embassy, went in a body to entreat him 
to take the government upon him, as the only 
means to appease all dissensions, and effectu- 
ally incorporate the two nations into one. 

When he had determined to go, he ofiered 
sacrifice to the gods, and then set forward t.j 
Home. Struck with love and admiration oa 
the man, the senate and people met him on the 
way ; the women welcomed him vrith blessings 
and shouts of joy ; the temples were crowded 
with, sacrifices ; and so universal was the satis- 
Action, that the city might seem to have re- 
ceived a kingdom, instead of a king. When, 
they were come into the Forum, Spurins 
Vettius, whose turn it fvas then to be Interrex, 
put it to die vote, whether Numa should be 
king, and all tiie citizens agreed to it with one 
voice. The robes and other distinctions of roy- 
ally then were offered him, but he commanded 
them to stop, as liis authority yet wanted the 
sanction of heaven. Taking therefore with 
him the priests and augurs, he went up to the 
Capitol, which the Romans at that time called 
the Tarpeian rock. I'here the chief of the 
augurs covered the head of Numa,* and 
turned his face tow’ards die south ; then stand- 
ing behind him, and laying his right band upon 
his head, he offered up his devotions, and 
looked around him, in hopes of seeing bird.s, 
or some other si^al from tiie gods. An incre- 
dible silence reigned among die people, anx- 
ious for the event, and lost in suspense, till (he 
auspicious birds appeared and passed on die 
right hand. . Then Numa took die royal robe, 
and went dow'n from the mount to die people, 
who received him with loud acclamations, as 
the most pious of men, and most beloved of the 
gods. . 

His first act of government wtis to dischaige 
the body of three hundred men, c.alled Cc/eres/l* 
^whoin Romulus alw'ays kept about his person 
as guards ; for he neither chose to distnist those 
who put a confidence in liim, nor to reign over 
a people that could distrust hipi* In the next 
p&ce, to the priests of Jupiter and Mars he ad- 
ded one for Romulus, whom he styled Flamen 
QuirinaHs^ Flamines was a common name 
for priests before that time, and it is said to 
have been corrupted from Pitamines, a term 
derived from Pthi, which in Greek signifies 
caps,X (for they wore, it seems, a kind m'caps 

' * Si> it is in the text of Pletarcb, as it now stands ; 
but it appears frwoi Livy, that tbo augur covered his 
own head, not that of Numa, ^ Augur fid taemm 
ejus, capita veto to, sedem cepit, tfe,- An<t, In- 
deed, the augur always covered hit bead la . a 
gown peculiar to bis olllct* called tama when be 
made his observations. 

t Nmna did not mtM esa of them as guards, 
but as Inferior ministers, who were to tako care 


ns they arc victorious, but they may l^aawbd, _ - 

with war, and having no ferdier widi (hr »•»« ••««««•. 

01^ and ,pons, h£v be denrora of a init5T^"«»> iathA aiUiuv 


topacky. 

t Others think they took their ... 

flame coloured tufts the** had bh their caos. 


tb* 

They 
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orhaodft;) and tlie Latin lan^iaj^e had tnanj 
more Greek words mixed witJi it then than it 
has at tfaiia time. Thus royal mantles were by 
the Romans called which Juba assures 
IIS from the Greek CUatuBf and the name 
ntCamii&ut,* mven ta the youth who served /n 
t/ie of Jupiter, ana who was to have 

•fiicn his parents alive, ^vas the same w'hich 
some of tlie Greeks give to Mercury, on ac- 
count ot his being an attendant of that god. 

'Numa having settled these matters with a 
\iew to establish himself in the people’s good 
graces, immediately after attempted to soften 
them, as iron is softened by ftre, and to bring 
them from a violent and warlike disposition, 
to a jiister and more gentle temper. For, if 
any- city ever was in a state of inflarnmaiion, as 
Plato expresses it, Rome certainly was, being 
composed at first of the most hardy and reso- 
lute men, whom boldness' and despair had 
driven thither from all quarters, nourished and 
grown, up to power by a series of wars, and 
strengthened even by blows and conflicts, as» 
piles fixed in the ground become firmer under 
the strokes of the rammer. Persuaded that 
no ordinary means were sufficient to form 
and reduce so high spirited and uniractable a 
people to mildness and peace, he called in the 
assistance of religion. By sacrifices, religious 
dances, and processions, which he appointed, 
and wherein himself officiated, he contrived 
to mix the charms of festivity and social plea- 
sure with- the solemnity of the ceremonies. 
Thus he /looihed their minds, and calmed 
their fierceness and martial fire. Sometimesr 
also,* by ai^uainting them with prodigies from 
hekven, by reports of dreadful apparitions and 
menacing voices, he inspired them with terror 
and liiUnbled them with superstition. This 
was tlie principal cause of the report, that he 
drew his wisdom from the sources of Pythago- 
' Tas : for a great part of the philosophy of the 
Aitter, as well as the government of tlie for- 
mer, consisted in religious attentions and the 
worship of the^ods. It i.s likewise said, that 
his solemn appearance and air of sanctity was 
copied from I’ytliagoras. That philosopher 
had so far tamed an eagle, that, by pronoun- 
cing certain words, he could stop it in its 
flight, or bring it down ; and {lassing tlirongh 
the multitudes assembled at the Olympic 
games, he showed them his golden thigh ; be- 
sides Other arts and actions, by which he pre- 
tended to something supernatural. Tills led 
Timon the Phliasian to write. 

To catch app1ai<«9 Pythagoras affects 

A solemn air and grandeur of expression. 

Bui .^nma feijgned that some ^ddess or 
m'^ntaln nymph favoured him with her private 
regards (as we have already observed,) and 
that he had moreover frequent conversations 

were denominated flrom the particular god to whom 
their ministry was confined, as famen Dialis, 
the Priest of Jupiter; Ftamkn JHarttatis, the 
Priest of Mars. 

* CamUlus Is derived from the Botic xaS/uXop, 
which properly signifies a servitor. In every tern* 
pie there was a youth of quality, whose business It 
was to minister to the priest. It was necessary 
that the father and mother qf the youth should be 
both alive ; for. whiqjh reason Plutarch niakes use 
of Ithe word which the Latins calj^ 

f^atfimum ei lat'^imum. 


r with the muses. To the latter he ascribed 

t most of his revelations ; and there »va8 one in 
'■ particular that he called Tacita, as much as 
I to s^, the ffmse of silence,^ whom he taught 
/ the Homans to dktiagaiab with their I'enera- 
/ tioD. By this, too, he seemed to shew hta 
I knowledge and approbation of the Pythagorean . 
precept of silence. 

His regulations concerning images seem 
likewise to have some relation to the doctrine 
of I^thagoras ; who was of opinion that the 
First Cause was not an obiect of sense, nor 
liable to pai^ion, but invisible, incorruptible, 
and discernible only by the mind. Thus Nu- 
ma forbade the Romans to represent the Ueity 
in the form either of man or beast. Nor was 
tliere among them formerly any image or sta 
tne of the Divine Being : during the first hun- 
dred and seventy years they built temples, in- 
deed, and other sacred domes, but placed in 
I them no figure of any kind : persuaded that it 
is impious to represent things divine by wiiat' 
is (lenshaole, and that we can have no concep- 
tion of God but by the understanding. His 
sacrifices, too, resembled the Pythagorean, 
worship: for they were without any efliisiou of 
blood, consisting chiefly of Hour, libations of 
wine, and other very simple and unexpeiisive 
things. 

To these arguments other circumstances are 
.added, to prove limt these two great men were 
acquainted with each other. One of which is, . 
that Pythagoras was enrolled ^ a citizen of 
‘Rome. This account we have in an address 
to Antenor from Epicharinus,'|’ a writer of 
I comedy, niid a very ancient author, who was 
I himself of tJie school of Pytliagorus. Anotiier 
is, tliat Numa having four sous,| called one of 
them Mamercus, after, the name of a son of 
Pytha|;*oras. From him too, thev tell us, the 
il^milian family is descended, w hich is one of 
the noblest in Rome ; the king having gi^ en 
him tlie surname of iSmilius, on account of his 
graceful and engaging manner of speaking. 
And 1 have myself been infonued by several 
persons in Rome, that the Romans being com- 
manded by the oracle to erect two statue8,§ 
one to tlie .wisest, and tlie other to tlie bravest 
of the Grecians, set up in brass the figures of 
Pythagoras and Alcibiades. But as t'lese 
matters are very dubious, to support or refute 

* In the city of Erythrse,. there was a temple of 
Minetva, where the priestess was called lleAyvhia, 
that is, the composed, the silent, 

t Accoidiiig to the Marmora Oxon, Epichar- 
mus floiiribiied iu the year before <;br|at 4';2;.aiid 
it is certain it must have been about that time, 
because be wSs at the court of Hiero. 

t Some writers, to counteuauce the vanity of 
certain noble families in Rome, in deducing tlu ir 
genealogy from Numa, have given that prince four 
sons. But the common opinion is, that he had 
only one daughter, named Pompilia. The Amiiii 
were one of the most considerable families in Rome, 
and branched into the tepidi, the Pauli, and the ' 
Papl. Tbc,woid Aimulus or jKmpius, in Greek, 
signifies gentle, graceful. 

i Pliny tells us, (I. xxxiv. c. fi.) it was In the 
lloie of their war with the SamniUis that the Ro- 
mans Were ordered to set up these .statues ; that 
they were accordingly placed In »he eomtttum, 
and that they remained there Ult the dictatorship 
of SylJa. The ..oracle, by this dlr^tloti, probably 
intimated, that cbe RomaiiB, if they desired Jo be 
victorious, should Idiltate the wisdom and valour 
of the Greeks. . 
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them fartlicr ^.oulcl look like' tna juvenile temple was hnmed by the Medea ; and at 
atleclation (il'disp'ite. ^ ^ ^ Aoine, in tlie Mithridatic wiur> as also in tlie 

To Nunia is attributed tlie institiitjon of civil war,^ when not only the dre was extiii- 
that high order of priesta galled guished, but the altar overturned: it is not to 

over wiiich he is said to have presided hirnseif. be lighted ngain from another Gre, out new tire 
Some say^ they were called Pontifices^ as em- is to he gained by drawing a pure and unpol- 
pFoyed in the service of those powerful gods luted ilame from tlie sun-beams. They kindle 
tJial go\erti the world ; for potensva the Roman it generally with concave vessels ,of brass> 
language signifies powerful. Others, from their formed by the conic section of a roctaugled 
being ordered by the lawgiver to perform such triangle, whose lines from the circuinlerence 
secret oftices as were in their power ^ and meet in one central point This being placed 
standing excused when there w'as some great against the snn, causes its rays to converge in 
impediment But most writers assign a ridi* die centre, which, by reflection, acquiring the 
ciiluns reason for the term, as if tliey.w'ere force and activity of fire, rarefy the air, and 
called Ponlijices from tiieir offering sacrifices Immediately kindle such light and dry matter 
upon the bridge, which the Xiatiris call poniem, as they think fit to apply.-j- 8ome are of opi* 
Huch kind of ceremonies it seems being looked nion, that the sacred virgins ha\e tlie care of 
upon* as the most saci*ed, and of greatest anti- nothing but tlie perpetum fire. But others say 
qiiity. These priests, too, are said to^ have they have some private rites besides, kept . 
been commissioned to keep tlie bridges in re- from tlie sight of all but their own body, con- 
pair, ns one of the most iiiais|>ensable parts of cerning which 1 have delivered, in the life of 
their holy office. For the Romans consi- Cumilius, as much as it was proper to inquire 
dcred it as an execrable impiety to demolish into or declare. 

the wooden bridge ; wJiich, we are told, was It is reported that at first only two viegins 
built whiioiit iron, and put together with pins ,were. consecrated by Numa, whose names 
of wood only, by t^e direction of some oracle, were Geganiu and Verania; afterwards two 
The sfone bridge was built many ages after, others Cunuleia and Tarpeia ; to whom Servius 
when ^tniliiis was qiia:stor. Some, however, added two more ; and that number has coqti* 
inform us, tliat the \vooden bridge was not uued to this time. Tlie vestah were obliged 
constnu fed in the fitiie of Niima,Jiavipg the by the king to preseri'e their virginity for 
last hand put to it by Ancus Marcias, who ty years. The fir^l ten .years they spei^b^ 
was grandson to Numa by his daughter. learning tlieir office ; the next ten in puttii§ in 

The ponllfcx maximus^ chief of Uiese priests, practice what they had learned ; and the third 
is interpreter of all sacred rites, or rather a period in the instructing of others. At tbe 
snuerintendant of religion, having tlie care not conclusion of this time, such as chose it had 
only of public sacriflees, but even of private liberty to marry, and quitting tlieir sacred cm- 
rites and offerings, forbidding the people to ployment to take up some otlier. However, 

we have account of but very few that accepted 
this indulgence, and those did not prosper. 
They generally became a prey to repentance 
and regret, from whence t]ie rest, inspired 
with a religious fear, were willing to end Uieir 
lives under the same institution. 

The king honoured them with great privi- 
leges, such as power to make a will during 
their father’s life, and to transact their otlier 
aiiairs without a guardian, like the jqiotliers of 
three children now. When they went abrouiL 
they had tlieybsces carried before th^m 
if, by accident, they met a person led to execu ^ 
tion, his lif^ was gmnted him. But the vesiai 
was to make oaiU% that it was by chance she* 
met him, and not by design. It was deutli tq 
go under the chair in wliicli they were carried* 

As 'oi (be sacred fire, it was kept In the temple ol. 
M’uiava. 

* Li\y tells us fl. 8C.) that towards tbe conclu- 
oriufi of the civil war between Sylla and Marius, 
Miitliis ScbniVQla, the pontiff, was killed at the 
erittauce of tbe temple of Vesta ; but we do not 
diid tbe sacred tire was extinguished. And 
even nben that temple was burned, towards tbe 
end of the ^rst Puiiic war, L. Cecillus Metelltti 
then poutiflT, *rubhed ibiougb the flames, aadr 
bi ought utr .the PalUfiilum aud other saep^ , 
tbiiigs, though with the loss of his sight. ' 

t Biiridug glasses were rnveiited by Aicbimedet, 
who flutirisbed OOO jears alter NnUia. * 

X This honour was not conferred hpo,d ihenf by 
Numa, but by tbe triumviiate tli the ydar of Hpnqi ' 

ri*. ‘ ' r 

{ Neither a vestal iiur a priest of Jupiter, wap ' 
ohllg^ to take an oath. They *trei^e*lie1iiev«ifl with- 
out that solemnity. 


depart from the stated cereuionies, and teach- 
ing them how to honour and propitiate tlie 
gods. He had also the inspection of the holy 
virgins called VtHtale, For to Numa is as- 
cribed the sacred establishment of the \estal 
virgins, and the whole service with respect to 
the perpetual Are, which tliey watch continu- 
ally. This office seems appropi lated to them, 
either because fire, which is of a pure and 
incorruptible mituro, should be looked after 
by {lersons untouched and undefiled, or else 
because virginity, like nre, is barren and un- 
fruitful. Agreeably to this last reason, at the 
l>laces in (Jf^ece w'here tlie sacred fire ispre- 
eerv'cd unextingnished, as at Delphi and 
Athena, not virgins, but widows past child- 
bearing, ha\e the cliarge of it. If it happens 
by any accident to be pat out, as the sacred 
lamp is said to liave been at Atnehs, ander the 
tyranny of Arktion^f Delphi, when the 

* Numa created fulir, who were all patricians. " 
But ill the ) ear of Koine 453 or 451, four ptebeiaiie’ 
weie added to tbe iiuniber. The kina himself is 
here assei ted to have been tbe chief of them, or 
poHty'ex tnaximus; tboiifb l^vy attributes that 
honour to another person uf tbe same uanie, vl%, 
Numa Marclus, the son of Marclus, one of tbe 
seuatois. it seem^ however, not Improbable tliat 
Numa, who nas or so rellauMis a turn, reserved 
the chief dlpnity Id tbe priesiboed to himself, as 
kinat haf*doijle la tbe first agjes of tbe^srorld,' 
and as thfi emfieiprs of Rome, did afterwards. 

t l'his Afittioii hbld ool h toiifl time a|itnst 
b^esNidtsMid look Atheus iii**the time 
m the MHbBrMmic wfir, Aristlqii hItnkfiR commits 
buranteralde^ outrages in 'the city» and Wat ai 
r «a8t tbe cau:ie of its beinR sacked and plundered. - 
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ampler , ofiencea these' vivgiika were 
?<itt snipes ; and aoihetimea the pon- 
109 V$9idm$ia gave theia the discipline naked, 
pwce, and uQdej*'the <H>vei!= of a 
. .yeiL^bt^ ehe*^ that broke her vow of chastify 
■jMqg Jjiiried allv 0 by the ColUne mte. 1rhere» 
^ypiQlnn* a little mount of 

cfljlea in Latin Agper; dnder which is 
prepar^ a small cell^ with steps to descend 
' la it; .In this are placed a bed, a lighted lamp, 
jaad some slight provisions, such as bread, 

. water, milk, and oil, as they thought it impions 
totakeotr a' person consecrated witli the most 
awml ceremonies, by such a death as thit of 
The criminal is carried to punish- 
die Forum, in a Utter well covered 
\nQibat, and bound np in such a manner that 
■,.her cries cannot be heard. The people silently 
make way for the litter, and follow it with 
• laarlu of extreme sorrow and dejection. There 
is no s](Mctaele more dreadful than this, nor any 
«lay which the city passes in a more melancholy 
i^nner. When tlie litter comes to the place 
•sCppointed, the officers loose the cords, the 
hm-priest, with hands lifted up towards heaven, 
olmrs up some private prayers just before the 
fatal minute, then takes out the prisoner, who 
is covered with a veil, and places her upon tiie 
ateps which lead down to the cell : after tliis, 
he . retires with the rest of the priests, and 
when she is , gone down, the steps are taken, 
away, and the cell is covered with earth ; so 
that die place is made level with the rest of 
the mount Thus were the vestals punished 
" that preserved not their chastity 

It 18 also said, tliat Nutna built the temple of 
Yesta, where the perpetual fire was to be 
kept,t “ orbicular form, not intemling to 
represent the figure of tlie eara, as if that was 
meant by Vesta, but the frame of the universe, 
in the centre of which the Pythagoreans place 
the element of fire, t and give it the name of 
Vesta and ^mty. The earth Uiey supposed 
not to be witliont motion, nor situated in the 
centre of the world, but to make its revolution 
round the sphere of fire, being neither one' of 
the most valuable nor principal parts of the 
great machine. Plato, too, in his old age, is 
reported to have been of the same opinion, asK 
signing the earth a different situation from Ae 
centre, and lefiving that, as the place* of honour, 

. to a nobler element 

. The Pontifices were, moreover, to prescribe 
the form, of funeral rites to such as consulted 
them. Niima himself taught them to look 
upon the last offices to the dead as no pollution 
II© JiMtructed them to pay all due honour to 
the infernal as receiving the most excel- 

* rfiere seems ^ to be something improbable and 
■QCotltf stent -in tbls, 'Of wbat use 'could provisions 
be to the vestal, wbo, when the grave Was closed 
won her, must expire through want of air f Or, 
If she could make use of those provisions, was sb.* 
not at last to die by fimitnet Perhaps what Plo. 
nreo here cal/s’provlsfons were materials for some 
sarrlftce. • - 

t DlonysInsofUalicinruassusO.Ib) is of opinion, 
and probably be Is right, that Numa did build the 
temple of V^ta in a round form- to represent the 
•miS? f fi>f by tesiu they meant the 

Philolaus and j 


well kiiown : .hut Diogt 
**•' * ^ himself held 

earth to be the cs^itre* 


Pts 

boil 


lent part pf ns, ' and more particularly to vane* 
rate the goddess Libitina, as h© called ‘Kar, 
who presides over funeral solemities ; whether 
I he meant by her Pros^rjnne, or rather Venos;'^ 
ras some of the most learned Roman's snpposa 
not imprc^rly ascribing to the same aivhie 
power the care of our birth and of ouT death. 

He himself likewise fixed the time of mourn- 
ing, according to the different ages of the de- 
ceased. He allowed none for a child' that 
died under three years of age; and for one 
older the mourning was only to last as many 
months as he lived years, provided those were 
not more than ten. The longesb mourning was 
not to continue above ten months, after which 
space widows were permitted to marry again : 
but she that took another husband before that . 
term was oat, was obliged by his decree to 
sacrifice a cow with calf.f 

Numa instituted several other sacred orders ; 
two of which 1 shall mention, Uie Saliif and 
Feciides,^ which afford particular proofs of his 
piety* '^'he Feciales, who were like the Irene- 
phyfakes, or guardusna qf the peace, among 
the Greeks, had, 1 believe, a name expressive 
of ^eir office; for they were to act and 
mediate between tiie two parlies, to decide 
their differences by reason, and not shlfer them 
to go to war till all hopes of justice were lost, 
riie Greeks call such a peace /reus, as puls 
an end to strife, not by mutual violence, but in 
a rational way. fn like manner the feciales, 
or mralds, were often despatched to such na- 

* This Venus Libitina was the same with Proser- 
piiie. She wus called at Delphi Venus ^Itumbia. 
Pluto was the Jupiter of the shades below : and 
there they had their Mercury too. ^ 

t Such an uuiiatiiral sacrifice was intended to 
deter the widows from marrying again before the 
expiration of their mourning. Rom uins's year cuji. 
sistiiig but of ten months, when Numa afterwards 
added two months more, he did’ not alter the time 
be bad before settled for mourning ; and tberefure. 
though after that time we often meet with Luetus 
annt/s, or a yeai's mouniiug, we must take it only 
for the old year of Romulus. 

The ordinary colour to express their grief, n»eit 
alike by both sexes, wak black, without trimiiilmt^. 
But after the estahlishinent of the empire, wbeu 
abundance of colours came In fashion, the old 
primitive white grew so much into contempt, that 
it tocatiie peculiar to the women for their mourninv 
PIrfe Plot. Quasi. Horn. 

There were several accidents which often occa- 
sioned the concluding of a public monrniug, or 
suspension of a private one, before the fixed time : 
such as the dedication of a temple, the .solemnity 
of public games or festivals, the solemn lustration 
performed by tbe censor, and the discharging of a 
vow made by a magistrate or a general. They 
likewise put. tolT their mouinhig habit when a 
father, brother, or son, returned frem captivity, or 
when some Of the family were advanced to a, con- 
siderable employment. . , 

guardians of ihe^AniMa, 

my took their name ftoto thetr dadeing in the 
ceJebration of an annual testival. tnstitnied in 
memory of a mlraculons shield, which, Numa pre- 
tended, fell down from beavea. . 

• $ Dionysius of Halicarnassna finds i 
the Aborigines; and Numa Is said' L 
rowed tbe Institution l^mthe peom w ^ 

He appointed ch^' the 

mest eminent linnUierlii RDine, 'aiMl.^4etttodr^ftieiv 
In a college., Ttae jndtka* yarfredtodn. Nbo findd 
or den .... 


[.among 

welxir- 
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ions as had iigiired the Romanfe* to iittsuade 
them to entertain more equitable sentiments 
if rejected jtheir application/ they called 
the gods to witness, vHth imprecations against' 
themselves and their country, .if tlieir cause 
was not just; and so. tliey declared war. But 
if tha/KM^s refused their sanction, it was not 
lawfur for any Roman soldier, nor even, for 
the king himself to begin ho8tilitie& War 
was to commence with their approbation, 
tlie proper judges whe:her it was just, and then 
the supreme magistrate was to deliberate con- form of them. For they are nei&er circular, 
ceming the proper means of carrying 4t on. nor. yet, like the'pefto,^ seihicircular, but 
The great misfortunes which befel the city fashioned in two crooked indented lines, the 
from the Gauls, are said to have proceeded extremities of which meeting close, form a 
from the violation of tliese sacred rites. For curve, in Greek mucyUm. Or else they may 
when tliose barbarians were besieging Clasium, be so named from the ancon or be^ of tho arm, 
FabiusAmbustus was sent ambassador to their on which they are carried. This eccqubt of 
camp, with proposals of peace in favour of the the matter we haA'e from Juba, who is very 
besieged. But receiving a harsh answer, he desirous to derive the term from the Gi«ek. 
tliou^it himself released from his character of But if we must have an. etymology from that 
ambassador, and rashly taking up arms for the language, it may be taken from their desceod- 
Clusians, challenged (he bravest man in tiie ing, anekaiken, from on high ; or fhim akcdfy, 
Gaulish army, lie pi oved victorious, indeed, their healing of the sick; or from auchmon 
in the combat, for he killed his adversary, and lusis, their putting unbend to the drought; or 
carried off his spoil^j : but tlie (jaiile ha.ving lastly, frotii anaschesU, deliverance from 
discovered who he Wds, sent a herald to Rome calamities : For which reason also Castor and 
to accuse Fabius of bearing ams against them, Pollux were by the Atfienians called anakes. 
contrary to treaties and good faith, and without 'I he reward Maiuurius had for his art, was, we 
a declarafion-of w*ai*. Upon this the feciales are told, an^ ode, which the Salians^ sung in 
exhorifd the senate to deliver him up to (he memory ofliim, along with tlie Pyrrhic dance. 
Gauls; but he applied to the people, and being Some, however, say, it wak not VeiunuaMar 
a favourite with them, was screened from the mnrtW, who was celebrated in that composition, 
sentence. Soon affer Oiis the Gauls marched but vetus memoria,ihe ancient remenUtrance of 
to Rome, and sacked tlie whole city except the thing. 

the Capitol : as we have related at large in tlie After Numa had instituted these several 
life of Camillus. * orders of priests, he erected a royal palace. 

The order of priests called Salii, is said to called Reffta near the temple of Vesto ; and 
have been instituted on ^is occasion: In the there he passed most of his time, either in 
eighth of Nnma’s reign a pestilence pre* performing some sacred function, or instructing 
i ailed io Italy; Rome also felt its. ravages, the priests, or, at least, in conversing with them 
While the people were greatly dejected, we on some divine subject He had also another 
are told that a brazen buckler fell from heaven house upon the Qmrinal mount, the situation ' 
into the hands of Numa. Of this he gave a of which they still shew us. In all public cere- 
veiy Wonderful acebunt, n'ceived from Fgeria monies and processions of the priests a herald 
and the muses : That the L ickler was sent went before, who gave notice to the people to 
down for . tlie preservation of the city, and keep holiday. For, as they tell us, the Pitha- 
sliould be kept ivith great care: That eleven goreans would not suffer tneir disciples to pay 
others should be made as like it as possible in any homage^ worship to the gods in a cursory 
size and fashion, in order, that if any person manner, bm "required them to come prepared 
were disposed tb uteal it, he might not be able for it by meditation at home ; so Numa was of 
to distingusM}! that which fell from heaven from opinion, that lus citizens should neither see nor 
the rest He farther declared, that the place, hear any rdigious selrvice in a slight or careless 
and the meadows about it, where he frequently way, but disengaged from - other affiiirs, bring^ 
conversed with the nuises} should be conse- wito tliem tiiat attention which an object of 
crated to those divinities : and that the spring such' importance required. The streets and 
which watered tlie ground should be sacred to ways, on such occasions, were cleared of cla- 
the use of the. vestal virgins, daily to sprinkle mour, and all manner of noise which attends 
and purify their teqiple. The immediate cessa- manual labour, that tlie splmluiities nfiigbt no^ 
bon of the pestilence is. said to have contirmed be disturbed. Some vesttes of this stiil re- 
tlie truth of this account * Numa then shewed main : for w^hen the consul ui employed either 

in anguiy oir SQcrificiDg, they call oat to tlie 
people, Hocas^ Mina tkis; and thtis admo- 
nish them to be orderly and attentive. • 

IVfany other of his institutioiis resemble those 
of the P^hagoreans. For as. these had'.pre- 
cepts, which eqjoined not to sit upon a bushel 
nor to stir the fire with a sworclyj^: ant to 
tam back upon a journey ;t to ’ofibr an odd 

* tbst to, not to |jhre np owrtelw to ttHencta 
% -t fioi to triltate' blm wlia to atfsady misty, 
y tn another vtace motSKh %\vt% thto precriA 


„ buckler ip tlie artists, and commanded 
them id exert all 'their skill ibr an exact re- 
semUaneq. They all declined the attempt, ex- 
c^t Veturins Mamuriiis, who was so success- 
ful In tlie imitation, and made the other eleven 
so like ^ that not even Ndma himself could 
. du^rnguish titem. He gave these buckkn in 
chatge to the SaS*; who not receive foeir 
nauie^ as some pretend, from Salins df Saono- 
•mace or Mantinea, tibit taught the way of 
' dwin|^;iu arms: but from the subm^ve 
iteeif, 'wnich ttsy lead; up albhig the 


streets, when in the montii of March they 
carry the •sacred bucklers through the city. 
On that occasion they are habited, in pniple 
ve.^ts, girt with broad belts of brass ; they wear 
also brazen helmets, and carry short swords. 
With which they strike upon the bucklers, ' ana 
to those sounds ihey'keep time with their feet 
They move in an agreeable manner, perform, 
ing certain involutioDS and evolutions in a 
quick ineasure, with vigour, agility^ and easei 
These bucklers are called Anciiia, from the 
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and iniem «MK6 

ttnm of Wtdcbpi«Eepte 
^ 11^: iOJmneof Nmna’afaave 

a«> not to ofler to the 

I^^Rb^Tmce^ a vine impnmed: 

noi; to without meal ri* to tam round 

Odtaili 700 yrwMj^iX and to sit down when 
loawM worshipped. The two first precepts 
mn^tQ recommend agriculture as a part of r^ 
Qgion. And the turnip round in adoration^ is 
said to represent the circular motion of * the 
world. But I rattier thinks that as the temples 
I pencd towards the east, such as entered them 
seceanurily turning their backs upon the rising 
muitf made a half turn to that quarter, in honour 
of 1116 god of day, and then completed the circle, 
as well as their devotions, witii their faces to- 
wards the god of the temple. Unless, perhaps 
this chahge of posture may have an enigmatical 
• meaning, like the Egyptian wheels, admo- 
nishing us of the instability of every thing hu- 
man, .and preparing as to acquiesce and rest 
satisfied witii whatever turns and changes the 
divine Being allots us. As for sitting down 
after an act of religion, tliey tell us it was in- 
tended as an omen of success in prayer, and of 
lasting happiness afterwards. They add, that 
as actions are divided by intervals of rest, so 
when one business w.as over, they sat down 
jh presence of the gods, that under tlieir 
auspicious conduct they might begin another. 
Kor is this repugnant to what has been already 
advanced; since the lawgiver wanted to ac- 
custom ns to address the deity, not in the midst of 
business or huity, but when we have time and 
leisure to do it as we oiigW. 

By this sort of religious discipline the people 
became so tractable, and were impressed with 
such a veneration of Numa’s power, that they 
admitted many improbable, and even fabulous 
tales, and thought nothing incredible or impos- 
sible which he undertook. Thus ho is said to 
hav^ invited many of the ciii/ens to his table,§ 
where he took care the vessels should be mean, 
and the provisions plain and inelegant ; but 
after they^ were seated, he told them, the 
goddess with whom he used to converse, was 
coming to visit liiin, when, on u sudden the 


room was supplied with ttie most costly vessels, 
and the table with a most magnifioent enter- 
tainuient. But nothing can imagined more 
absurd than what is related of hiscoirversation 
with Jupiter, story goes, t^t when mount 
Mfentifie was not enclosed within the walls, 
nor yet inhabited, but ab<mnd6d witii flowing 
springs and shady groves, it was frequented by 
two aemigods, ficus and Pannus.* These, in 
other respects, were like the Satyrs, or the 
race of Titans: but in the wonderful feats tlicy 
performed by their skill in pharmacy and magic 
more resembled the IdUei DactyU^ (as the 
Gree^js call them) ; and thus provided, tlu*y 
roamed about Italy. They tell us, that Nntua, 
having mixed the fountain of which tlio> nsul 
to drink with wine and honey, surprised arnl 
caught tlieiii. Upon tliis, lliey turned themselves 
into many forms, and, quitting their natural 
figure, iissumt^d strange and horrible apjwar- 
ances. But when they found they could not 
break or escape from the bond that held tijein, 
they acqiiaJ *b «] him witJi many secrets of 
futurity and taught him a charm (01 thunder 
and lightning, composed of onions, hair, and 
pilchards, whicb. i.s used to tins day. ^ Otliers 
say, these dcinigorlb did nut coimiuuii^ate the 
charm, but tliat by the force of magic they 
brought down Jupiter from heaven. 'I'he god, 
resenting this at Numa s hands, ordered t/ie 
cJuxrm to consist qf' heact't, Qf' omons, replied 
Niima. No, hunuin, — 1 fairs, said Numu, de- 
sirous to fence against the i^eadful injunction, 
and interrupting the god. Livbitj, said J iipiter ; 
Pilchards, said Numa. He was instructed, it 
seems, by Ege ria, how to manage the matter. 
Jupiter went away propitious, in Greek ileos, 
whence the place was called ilictuw :f and so 
the charm was etlected. These tilings, fabulous 
and ridiculous as they are, shew how supersti- 
tion, contirrned by custom, operated upon the 
minds of the people. As for Numa himself^ 
he placed his confidence so entirely in God, 
that when one brought him w'ord tlie enemy 
was coming, he only smiled, saving, And! am 
sacrificing. 

He is reroulcd to have been the fir^i tliat 
built tenipk-s to Fides,% or Faith, and to 


thus, Never return from the borders* But tae 
sense is the same ; Die like a man ; do uot long 
after life, when it is departing, or wish to be young 
again. 

* The Pagans looked on an odd number as the 
more perfect and the symbol of concuid, because 
it cannot be divided into two equal parts, as the 
even number m-ay, which is therefore the symbol 
of division This prejudice was not oiii) the reason 
why the first mouth s consecrated to the celestial, 
and the second, to the terrestrial, deities ; but gave 
Mrtb to a thousand siipeistitious practices, which 
in some countries are still kept up by those mhom 
reason and re]i|:ion ought to have tiudeceived. 

t The principal Intention of this precept might 
be to wean tbcm from sacrifices of blood, and to 
bring them *10 ofler only cakes and figures of ani- 
mals made of paste. 

X Probably to represent the immensity of the 
Godhead. 

$ Dionysius tells us, that Numa shewed these 
Romans all the rooms of his palace in the morn, 
ing, meanly furnished, and without any signs of a 
great entertainment ; that he kept them with him 
great part of the day ; and when they returned to 
sop with him by invitation In the evening, they 
found every- thing surprisingly magnificent. It is 
likely, Numa imputed the change to his invisible 
friend. , 


* Diorlorus tells us fiom Epliorus, the Ida^iDact>Ii 
were oiiitiimlly from nioiiiii Idaiii Phrygia, from 
whence iiicy passed luto Euiope wiib king Muios. 
They sctiltil lust 111 Samothiace, where they taiiglit 
the Jiihabiuiits rt 4 gious rites. Orpheus istiiought 
to have »)een their disciple ; and the Hist tbat cai- 
rlcd a forr of worship over into Greece. The 
Dac.yli .. likewise said to have foiinu out the use 
of fire, and to nave discoveud the nature of it on 
and brass to the inhabitants of the country adjoin- 
ing to Mount Beiecynthub, and to have taught incm 
the way of working them. Pur this, and many 
other useful dbcovt tiis, they u'e'te after tbtir 
death worshipped as gods. 

f This is Plutaicb's mistake. Ovid informs us 
(Fast, b 111 *) that Jupiter was called JEticinsfrom 
eiicere, to draw out, because Jupiter was drawn 
out of heaven on this occasion. 

t This was intended to make the Romans pay as 
much regard to their woid, as to a coiitjuct in 
Wilting. And so excellent. In fact, were tlicir 
piiiiciples, that Polybius gives the Romans of his 
time this lionouiable testimony—**' They most m- 
vioiahly keep their word without being obliged to 
it by hail, witness, or piomtse ; i^iiereas, ten se- 
cunties, twenty pionilses, and as many witnesses, 
cannot hinder the faithless Greeks from attempting 
to deceive and disappoint yon." Nc wonder, Ihcv 





Terpunu9-’^ and he fa»g!.i tiie, 
swear by faiik^ na the greatest of oaths ; which 
diey stiU contiiiiiie to tnake Use of. In our 
ti'nes &iej sacrifice aoimals in, the fields, both 
on public and private occasions, to nrminus, 
as uie god of boundaries ; but formerly the ot 
feriug was an inanimate one ; for Numa argued 
that Uiere should be no effusion of blood in the 
rites of a god, who is the witness of justice, 
and guardian of peace. It is indeed certain, 
that Nurna was the first that marked out 
bounde of the Roman territory j Romulus being 
unwilling, by measiiriag out nis own, to shew 
how much he had encroached upon the neigh- 
bouring countries ; for bounds, if preserved, 
are harriers ^.gainst lawless power ; if violated, 
they are evidences of injustice. Ti e territory of 
the city wjj'? hy no menus extensive at first, 
but Roiniihis '\cfJcd to it a considerable dis- 
trict gained by the sword. All lliis Nurrta 
ilivided .«riiong the indigent ci<iz<..ns, tint 
poverty luigfii not dr' -? tJn*m to rapine ; and, 
ns bu turned the tion of llie people to , 

agriculture^ tleurteu ' ur? ttv, ether 

with the grout id, l/o. »■ v^ecu. implunta ' 
so .speedy and sc e»‘‘'*clu dal * • ir“, as . 
a coiiufry life; wheie <.)eie .. indeed' 

courage and bravery sufficient .o ch-iend their 
property, but the ttnipfations to injustice and ' 
avarice are rpipoved. Naina, therefore, intro- • 
due umcrig Jii.s subj* cts an attachment to 
husbandry as a charm of peace, and contriving 
a business for them, which w'ould rather form 
their manners to simplicity, than raise them to 
opiilenco^ he divided the country into sevend 
Doriions, which he called /lorf/t,. or boroughs, 
id appointed over each of tliein a govenior or 
'' verseer. Sometimes also he inspected them 
himself and judging of the disposition of the 
>cop1e by tlie condition of tlieir la. ms> some he 
■iviuicc'i to posts of honour and trust', and on 
tlie other li..iid, he icprimandcd and endea- 
voured to reform the negligent and the idle. 

Riii the most admired of all his i'lslitut'on,. 
»s his distribution of the citizen.® * n«» coinpas -s, 
a( conlitig t.i ijic'r arts and trades, f ''U' the city 
consisliug, as w'eiiave obse -ve'*, ci i »’o nations, 
Qr rather factions, wlio wc bj no meanj> 
willing to unite, o** to blot out the reinoinbvance 
of tlieir original difference, but in.'iintained per- 
petual contests and' rarty cpiarrc'is ; he took 
the same niefhod w'tJi fJiem as is used to incor- 
porate hard and Molid bodies, which, vv title 
entire, will not mix at all, bat when rediictMl 
to powder, unite with ease. To ttain tliis pur- 
pose, he divided, as I said, tlie whole iiiuliitude 
into small bodies, who gaining new distinctions, 
lost by degrees the great and original one, in 
consequence of their being tlius broken into so 
many parts. Tliis distribution was made ac- 

tli: t 80 virtuous a people were victorious over those 
that were hecome thus degenerate and dishonest. 

• The /Jii Termini were represented by stones, 
whicii Numa caused to be placed on the borders of 
tile Koiiiati Slate, and of each man's private lands. 
In honour of these deities, he instituted a fesUval 
called Termhtalia, which vras aiiniially celebiatcd 
on the 23d or 22d of February. To remove the 
Dii Termbii was deemed a sacrilege of so heinous 
a nature, that any tnau inigiit kill, with Lmtiuliity, 
tlte transgressor. 

t neglect the ciiltlvatfon of a farm was con- 
sider^ amongst the Homans as a evnsorium pro^ 
orum; a, fault that merited the chastisetneiit of 
♦he ceiwitr. 


omrding to . the idveral '■ arts ofr- tadao’^'W 
masiewHsy goldamittnty masoii^ - dym/ hbi^' 
makerrt, tamiera, bnuriar», nod potters. Hd' 
eolleeted the outer artifiem also into com** 
parries, who bad their resperetive ht^ls, courts;' 
and relinous ceremonies, peculiar fO each so- 
cktjr. By these means he first took away 
distiDctioQ of Sabines and Romans, salijeots of ■ 
Tatius, and subjects of Romulos; both name 
and tiling; the very separation into parts 
mixing and incorporating the whole together. 

He is celebrated also, in his political capa- 
city, for correcting the law whitm empowered 
fathers to sell tlieir children,^ excepting suclr 
as married by their father’s command or con 
sent ; for he reckoned it a great liardship that a 
vyoman should marry a man as free, and then 
live with a slave. 

lie attempted the reformation of the calendar 
too, which he executed with some degnse* of - 
skill, f hough not witii absolute exactness. Iti 
the reign of Romulus, it had neither measure 
nor order, some months consisting of fewer ^ 
than twenty days,*f- while some were stretched 
to thirty-five, and others even to more. They 
had no idea of tlie difference between the an- 
nual course of the sun and that of the moon,' 
and only laid dow^n tins position, that the year 
consisted of three' hundred and sixty dayq. 
Numa, then, ob.serving tliat tliere was a dif-' 
fereijce of eleven days, tlii-ee hundred and 
fifty- lour days making up the lunar year, and 
three hundred and sixty-five the solar, doubled 
those eleven days, and inserted them as an in**' 

* Romulus had alloqrt^d fathers greater power 
over tlieir chiliiieii than inui^tt rs had over tbeii 
slaves. For a muster could sell hU slave but once ; 
whereas a father coiitd sell his sou three timet, 
let him he of what asce or condition soever. 

f Blit Macrobiiis tells us. (Saturiial. 1. I. c. 12.)' 
that Romulus slHIlU the number of days with mure 
equality, allotiiig to March, May,QuintiU3,aiid Octo- 
ber one anij Ihirty days each ; to April, June;Suxtili3, 
November, anti 'December, thirty ; making up in all 
three hundred and four days. Numa was better 'ac- 
qir **cl with the celestial motions ; and, therefore, 
ill > first place, 'added the two inoiubsof Jaiiiiaiy 
and Febi'uary. By the way, it is prubahlc, the 
reader will think, that neither Roniu'liis, nor any 
other man, could ?>e so ignorant as to ii.ake the 
lunar year coiisbtof three hundred 'and four da>a ; 
and that the Romans reckoned by lunar nioiitbs, 
and consequently by the lunar year, oilginaily, is 
plain, from their calends, nones, *aiul ides. To 
compose these two months, be added tlRy days to 
the three limidred and four, in order to made them 
answer to the course of the moon. Beside this, he 
observed the dilfereiice helweeii the solar and the 
lunar conise to be eleven days ; and, to remedy 
the inequality, he doubled those days after every 
two ye-ars, adding an intei&titlsil mouUi aftei 
Fef^ruary ; which Pliit'drcb here calls Afereedimts 
nnd, in the life of Julius Caesar Meree^onhsr 
Fe.siiis speaks of certain days,-. . which calls Dies 

Metcedonii, because they wefd appointed tor tha 
paytiiciit of workmen and domestics, which is all^ , 
we know of the word. As Numa was sensible that , 
the solar year coiisibtcd of three liiiudred and sixty , 
five days and six hours, and that the six hours made a 
whole day ill four ycar8,he couiiiiaiided that file month;, 
kfercediiius after evei 7 tout* should consist 6r 
twenty-three days ; hut the care of these intercitla- 
tioiiN being left to the priests, they put in or left 
out the intercalary day of month# as they fpdicied 
it lucky or unlucky ; and by that'meanl), created . 
sneb a confnsioii, that the festivals came, in proces 
of time, to be kept at a season quite contrary .to whan . 
they had been foniieriv. The Roman Calendar h;ii. 
gained near three months In the diws of Julius Caesar 
and itierefoie wiiutcd a great rtforuiatioo again. 





PLUTARCHIS LIVES. 


Febraary, every 
0 lhev^ yclAi^ ' ^ mcmtli was called 

t^ eteen Romans H/ltreeiSnuBn But this ataiend- 
; mAmtOj^Rm'inegulfari^ar^ 
ftHhap^'^anmndment. ' He likewise altered the 
or^r of* w vEioiiths, makincf March the third, 
which^Was the 'ftwt; 'Janaary tirst which was 
die eleventh of Romnlas, and February the 
iooeild, which was the twelfth and last 'Manys 
however, assert, that the two months of Jana- 
and February were added by Ntima, 
wheieas before they had reckoned but ten 
monthsin the year, as some barbarous nations 
had hot three ; and, amongf the Greeks, the 
Arcadians four, and the Acarnanians six. The 
B^ptian year, tliey tell us, at first, consisted 
only of one month, aflenvards of foar. And, 
tiierefore, thong’h they inhabit a new country, 
they seem to be a very ancient people, and 
teckoo in their chronology an incredible num- 
ber ofyeifirs, because they account months ior 
years.^ 

Tliat the Roman year contained at first ten 
months only, and not twelve, we have a proof 
In the, name of tlie last ; for they still call it 
Decembei, or the tenth month ; and that March 
was the first is also evident, because the fifth 
from it was called Quintilia the sixth SexiiUa, 
and so the rest in their order. If January and 
Febniary had then been placed before March, 
the month Quiniilia would have been the fifth in , 
name, but the seventh in reckoning. Besides, ! 
it is reasonable to conclude, that llic month of] 
March, dedicated by Romulus to the god Mara, 
should stand first; and April second, which 
has its name from Aphrodite or Veniis, for in 
this month the women aacrifice to that goddess, 
and bathe on the first of it, with crowns of 
myrtle on their heads. Some, however, say, 
April derives not its name irom Aphrodite ; 
but,« as the very sound of the term seems to 
dictate, from aperire, to open, because the 
spring having ihpn attained its vigour, it opena 
and unfolds &e blossoms of plants, llie next 
month, which is that of May, is so called from I 
"Mena, the mother of Mercury ; for to him it is 
sacred. June is so styled from the uouthful 
season of the year. Some again inmrm us, 
that these two months borrow their names 
iirom the two ages, old and young; for 
older men are called nuyorea, and the younger 
Juniorea, The succeeding montlis were de- 
nominated according to their order, of fifth, 
si'x^, ttventh, ei^th, ninth, tenth. Afterwards 
QumtUh was called July, in honour of Julius 
Cmear, who overcame Pompey ; and SexiiUa 
August; from Augustus the second emperor of 
Rome. ^ To tlij$ two foilowing months Domitian 
gave bis two niunes oCGermanicua and Domiti 


To suppots t!ll^%nrptUins reckoned months for 
•yetrs, does Indeed bring tbetr cdmpntstion proUy 
near the tmtb, witli respect to the then age of the 
world ; .for they reckoned a succession of kings 
for Ike space of 80.000 years. Bet thai supposittoa 
would make the rcigna oCdbeir kings unreasonably 
short. Besides, Herodotus says, the Egyptians 
were the Orat that '.began to compute by years ; and 
that they made the year consist of twelve months. 
Their boasted antl^mmust, therefore, be Imputed 
fb their stretcblngrlbe tbbolona part of tbeir history 
too for back. As to Plntarch's saying that l^ypt 
eeas a dew couutry. It It strange that such a notion 
could ever be euterialned by a mao of bis know* 
ledge. 


itiiiC8,^luifeliila8ted but alitdo/whilo for when he 
wa« ofaitBf ftey reoumed their old names, Sep- 
tember and October. The two were the 
only onee that all along retained me on^nul 
appellation which they had from their order. 
]ra>niai^,which wee eitiier added pr transposed 
by Nnma, is the month of purification : tor so 
the term signifies ; and then rites are celebratpd 
for the purifying of trees^^ and procuring a 
blessing on their fruits; then also the feast of 
the Lupercalia is lield, whoso * ceremonies 
grealty resemble^ those of a lustration. January, 
the first month, is so named irom Janua. And 
Numa seems to me to nave t^en away the 
precedency from March, which is denominated 
from the god of war, lyith a design to shew 
his preference* of the political virtues to the 
martial. For this Janua, in the most remote 
antiquity, whether a demigod or a king, bein;' 
remarkable for his political abilities and his 
cultivation of society, reclaimed men from their 
rude and savage manners ; he is therefore^e- 
presented wi^h ^wo faces, as having altered tlie 
former state of the world, and given quite a 
new turn to life. He has also a temple at Rome 
with two gates, which they call uie gates of 
war. It is tlie custom for this temple to stand 
open in the time of war, and to be shut in* 
time of peace. The latter was seldom the case, 
as the empire has been generally enraged in 
war on account of its great extent,*ana its hav^ 
ing to contend with so many surrounding bar- 
barous nations. It has, therefore, been shut 
only in the reira of Augustus Caesar, j* wlien he 
had conqneied Antony : and before, in the con- 
.sulate of Marcus Attilius^ and Titos Manlius, 
a little while ; for, a new war breaking ont, it 
was soon opened again. In Niima's reipi, 
however, it was not opened for one day, hut 
stood constantly shut during the space ^f fiirty- 
&ree years, while nninterrunted peace reigned 
in every quarter. Not only tlie people of Home 
were mftened and humanized by the justice 
and mildness of tlie king, but even the circum- 
jacent cities, breathingv as it were, the same 
saluta^ and delightful aii;, began to change tlioir 
behaviour. Like the Romans, they became de- 
sirous of peace and good laws, of cultivating 
the ^ound, educating their children in tran- 
quillity, and paying tbeir homage to tlie gods. 

* Another reading has it, rgig ftrotg 
instead of roir fvroig ; and then the sense will, 
be, Uiey aacrifice to the fiead. Both have their 
authorities ; the common reading being supported 
by a passage in Ovid, wbo takes notice that the 
JLuperci puriOed the ground.— 

Seeta quia Pella Luyerei 

Omne solum lustrant. Lib. ii. Fast. 

And the other, which seems the better, rests upon 
the aiitboriiy of Vsrro and others* wbo mention an 
offering to the dead id the month- of February.— 
Ab deia inferia Februaria appeilatua, . qtwd 
tunc his parentetur, • 
t Augnstus shut the temple of- Janus three se- 
veral times ; one of which' was In the year of Rome 
750, before the birth of our Saviour* aceordinl; to 
lspDih*s prophecy, that all the world :ShonUl be 
blessed with peace, when the Prince of Feaco-was 
bom. This temple was also shut tiy. Vespasian 
afrer bis triumph over the. Jews. 

t Instead of Marcus we. should read Cains 
Aitlliiis. Titus Manlius, bis colleague, shut the 
temple of Janus at ibe coiiclubloii of the. flrsi 
PuiiW war. 



NUMA/ |!j| 


Italy then wi|s tale^np ^tii 
Bacriiicea; gium andentertunmentii; peo- 
ple, wSthdotn^ apt^heonons of danger, mixed 
in a^^tHendly dmniier; and treated eackodier 
^th muiiial hospitality ; the lore of virtue^and 
jnstice^ as from the source of Nama’a wisdom, 
gently upon all, and moving with the 

coihposare of m heart. ' 'Even the h]mr- 
bolical expressions of the poets fall short of de- 
scribing the happiness of those days. ' , 

Secnre Ardthnt spread her slender toils 
Q*er the broad biickler ; eating met consum’d 
The vepgehil swords adH once far>gleaining spears : 
.No more the trump of war swells its hoarse throat. 
Nor robs the eyelids of their genial slumber.* 

We have-no acconnt of either whr or insur- 
rection in the state during Muma's reign. 
Nay, he experienced neither enmity nor envy ; 
nordhd amhitioif dictate either open or private 
attempts mpi'nst his -crown. Whether it were 
thiT tear of the gods, who took so pious a man 
under their protection, or reverence of his 
virtue, or the singular good fortune of his 
times, that kept the manners of men pure and 
nnsnllied; he was an illustrious instance of 
that tTutibk, which Plato several ages after ven 
tived to deliver concerning government: 
HtQt the only sure preset cf deliverance 
firom the evils cf. life wiube, when the divine 
Provi€knce shall so order it, that the regal 
power, invested m a vrince who has the senti- 
ments rf a pkUos^her, shall render mriue 
triungpTumt over vice. A man of such vrisdmn 
is not only happy in himself, but contributes, 
his instnicnons, to the happiness of others. 
There is, in.tnith, no need either of force or 
menaces, to direct the multitude; for when 
they fee virtue exemplified in so glorious a 
pattern as the life of their prince, they become 
wise of themselves, and endeavour by friend- 
ship and unanimity, by a strict regard to jus- 
tice and tem^rance, to form themselves to an 
liappy life. ' This is the noblest end of govern- 
ment; and he is most worthy of the royal 
seat who can regulate the lives and disposi- 
tions of his subjects in such a manner. No 
one was more sensible of this than Noma. 

As to his wives and children,^ there are 
great contradictions among historians. For 
some flay, he hud no wife but Tatia, nor any 
child but one daughter named Pominlia. 
Others,, beside that daughter, give an account 
of four sons. Pompon, Pinus, Calpus, and 
Mam.ercus \ every one of which left an honour- 
able postenty, die Pomponii being descended 
from Pompon^ the Pinaiii from Pinus; tlie Cal- 

S umii from Calpus, and the Mamercii from 
famerens. These were* tiiirnamed Regis or 
kings.'Y But a third set of writers accuse the 
. former of foiginjr these genealogies from Nu- 
ma, in order to ingratiate themselves with pap> 
iicipar families. And they tell us, that Pnomi- 
lia not die djgughter of thtia, but of liOr' 
cretia^-miodier wife, whom he married after he 

Hutaieh took this passage from ■ome.excel- 
lent Verses of Bacl'bylldet in praise of peace, given 
’ ns by gtobnus. . 

t Rex was the snniime of the £miliai»s or 
Matclansi but ant of the Pomponlans, the Pina- 
'isiit, or IMaseniisnff; The Plusril were desoeuded 
from X'fiimlly who were priesto of Heresies, . and 
Aiorc ancient than the tines of Noma. . ^ 


asoended the throne. Ali, however, agre« 
thaiPompilia was married to Adarcius, son.nl 
diiat Marcias who persuaded Noma to accept 
the crowns for he followed* him to Home, 
where lie was enrolled a senator, and, after 
Nama*s d^ih, ivaa competitor with ^lug 
Hostilius iur the throne ; but, failing in the en- 
terprise, he starved himself to death. His son 
Mareiua, husband to Ponipilip, -remained in' 
Home, and had a^son named Ancus Marcias, 
vriio reigned after Tullus Hostilias. This son 
is said to have been but five yean old at fibe 
death of Numa. 

^ Nmna was carried off by no sodden or acute 
distemper ; but, as Piso relates, wasted away 
insensibly with old age and a gentle decline. 
He was some few yean above eighty when. he 
died. 


The neighbouring natione that were in 
friendship and alliance wifii Rome, stjnove to 
make the honours of his burial^ equal" to the 
happiness of his life, attendisgwithcrownsand 
other public ofierings. The senators carried 
bier, and the ministers of the gods walked 
in procession. The rest of the people, with 
the women and children, crowded to to fu- 
neral ; not, as if they were attending the inter* 
ment of an aged king, but as if they had lost 
one of their beloved relations in the bloom of 
life ; for they followed it with tears and loud 
lamentations. They did not bum the body,# 
because (as we are told) he himself forbad 
it; but they made two stone coffips, and buried 
them under the Janicnlum ; the one eontuniiig 
bis body, and the oHher the aaered books 
which he had written, in the same manner as 
the Grecian legislators wrote their tables of 
laws. 

Numa had taken care, however, in bis life- 
time, to instruct tlie priests in all that those 
books contained, and to impress both the 
sense and practice on their memories. He 
then ordered them to be buried with him, per- 
suaded that such mysteries could not safely 
exist in lifeless writing. Influenced by the 
same reasoning, it is said, the -Pytlmgoreatis 
did not commit their precepts to writu^, but 
entrosted them to thememories of such as they 
thought worthy of so great a deposit And 
when they happened' to communicate to an un- 
%vorthy person their abstruse problems in 
geometry, they gave out that the rads threaten- 
ed to avenge his profanenesii ana impiety with 
some great and signal calamity, 'fhose, there- 
fore may be well excused who endeavour to 
prove by so many resemblances that Numa 
was acquainted with Pythagoras. Valeiius 
Antias relates, that there were twelve books 


* In the most ancient tligm they committed the 
bodies of the dead to the gMmA m appears from 
the history of the .patriarchs* ' But the Egyptians, 
from a vain desire of jireserving their bodies from 
corruption after death, bad them emhalm'eA; per- 
sons of condition with rich spicks, and even the 
poor, bad theirs preserved with salt. The tlrecks, 
to obviate the lucoav^nlences that might poiilbly 
happen from eorroption, burned the bodies pf the 
deani but Pliny tells us tl^ SyUa was Ibe Aral Ro- 
man whose body was Immd* .When Pag^isin- 
wes abolished, the burnind hf dead bodies,. ceased 
with it ; and in the belief of ,ihe resurrection, 
Cbriatians committed tbe|r dead with due we ipd 
iioiionr to the earfe, to tepejee thert UU that trea^ 
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in Latin concerninf^ reltj^ion, and before them. • The nHsfortiines, indeed, of the 
more. of 'philosophy, In Ureek, buried in succeeding kings added lustre to the character 
thaj^ coffin. But four hundred years after^^ ofNiinia. Of the five tliat curne. after him, 
PubKos Cornelius and Marcus Bssbins -the last was driven from the throne, and lived 
vrett Consuls; a prodigious fall of rain, having long in exile ; and of the other four, not one 
washt^d away the eftrtti tlint covered the cof- died a natural death’ll Three were traitorously 
fins, and the lids falling ofi^ one of them ap^ slain. As for Tulliis Jdostiliiis, who reigned 
penifed entirely empty, without ilie least re- next after Niiina, lie ridiculed and despised 
inaiiis of the body ; in the other the books many of his best iiiistitutious, particularly his 
. found. Petiliiis, then Prietor, having religious ones, as efieniinate, and tending to 
einmihed them; made his report upon oath to inaction ; for his view was to dispose tlie people 
that it appeared to him inconsi.st- t‘> war. He did not, however, abide by his 
vbdth \vith justice and religion, to make irreligious opinions, but falling' into a severe 
;^l^^iblic : in consec|tienc« .ut which all the and complicated sickness, he changed them 
S^mUmes were carried into the Comitiuni, and for a sii^ierstition,^ very dillerent from Nuimfs 
burned. others, too, were infected M ith the same 

' Glory follows ill t)ie train of great men, and lalse principles, when they saw the manner of 
increases after their ileulli ; for envy doe.s not his death, which is said to have happened by 
long survive tliem; nay, it sometimes dies liglitiiing.f 


NUMA AND LYCURGUS COMPARED. 

Having gone through the live.s of Niiiim and Numa soflened the high and harsh lone of 
Lycurgiis, we must now endeavour (though Rome. The former had the more dilliciiU 
. 'it IS 'HO easy matter) to contrast their actions, task. For it was not tlicir swords and breast- 
The resemblances between them however are plates, which he persuaded his citizens to lay 
obvious enough ; their wisdom, for instance, aside, hut their gold end silver, their siiinptii- 
their piety, tlieir talent^ for ‘government, the oiis beds and tables ; what he taught them 
instruction of their iieople, and their deriving was not to devote their time to feasts and sa- 
their laws ^m a divine source. But the chief orifices, after quitting the rugged paths of war, 
of Iheir'peculmr distinctions, was Niima's ac- but to leave entertainments and the pleasures 
cepling a crown, and Lyciirgus*s relinquishing of wdne, for ilie laborious exercises of arms 
ope.^ The former received a kingdom without and the wrestling ring. Numa elfected his 
(^ekin^ it; the Iqiter resigned one -when he purposes in a friendly way by the regard and 
had it in possession. Numa ivas advanced to veneration the people had for his person * Ly- 
sovertiign power when a private person' and a cni^s had to struggle with conflicts ann dan- 
stranger: Lyciirgus reduced himself from a gers, bcfi>re he could establish his laws. The 
king to a private person. It was an honour to genius of Numa was more mild and gentle, 
the one to attain to royal dignity by his jus- softening and attempering the fiery dispositions 
tice ; and it was an honour to the other to pre- of his jieople to justice and peace. If we 
fer jnstice to that dignity, yirtne rendered obligeil to admit the Bunguiiiary and imjiiat . 

. the one so respectable as to deserve a throne, treatment ol'tlie Heloles, as a part of tlie Mfi 
and the other so great as to be above it. tics of Lycurgns, we must allow Nnma to na^ 

The second observation, is that both managed been far the more humane and equitobleJhiW' * 
their respective governments, as musicians do giver, who permitted absolute slaves tdinste 
the lyre, each In a different manner. Lycnr- of tlie honour of freemen, and in tlie Saiunut^ 
giis wound ujp the strings of Sparta, which he Ha to be entertained along witli their masters.^' 
found relaxed with luxury, to a stronger tone : 

* None are so buperstiiioas in distress as those 
* Plutarch probably wrote live hundred ; for this who in their prosperity have lauifhcd at religion, 
happened in the year of Rome 573* ** One Te- The famous Canon Vossius was no less remaika- 
reutf us,** says Varo, {up. S. Auf^ust. de Civ. Dei,] ble for the greaMiess of his fears, than he a as fur 
** bad. a piece qf grouu.! near the JuiiiCuluin ; and tbe littleuebs of his faith. 

andiusbaiidman of bis one day accidentally run- t The palace of Tullus Hostillqs was burin d 
uing oyer Nuina's Ipnib, tur.*ied up some of the down by lightninti: ; and he, with his wife and 
legislator's books wtai^ln he gave Ills reasons for children, perished in the flames. Though some 
establishing the religion of the Romans as be left historians say, that Aliens Marcius, who, as the 
it. The biisbandmau carried these books to the grandson of Niiiiia, expected to succeed to the 
praetor, ami the praetor to the senate, who, after ciown, took the oppotitiiiity of the storm to ass<is 
havina read liis frivolous' reasons' for bis religious siiiate (be king. * 

csiablfsbineiitB; agreed, that the books should lie % The Saturnalia z feast celehrated on the 
destroyed, in pursuance of Nuina's intentions. It I4tb of the kalends of January, Beside tiie sacii- 
was accordingly decreed, tliat the praetor should flees in hniioiir of Saturn, who,' upc»u his retiring 
throw them into the Are.** But though Nnma’s into Italy, introduced tlieie the happiness of the . 
motives for the rell giaB, he estnbjbhed might be golden age, servants were at this. time Indnfgtd 
trivial enough, that infr hot the chief reason for >» mirth and freedom, in memory of the equality « 
suppressing them. The real, at least, the princi- which prevailed in that age; pieseiita^were sent 
pal reason; was the many new stiperslitioiis, from one friend to another ; and no war was to he ■ 
/cipiaity trivial, which the Romans bad intiodiiced, proclalmcii, nr otfeiider exeeuteU. It is uncertain 
ind the worship which they.|Rtid to images, con* H’heii this festival was Inst Itiiteihi. Macrohiiis says, 
dhary fo Nuiiiu*s appointiiient. < it was eelebi ated in. Itally long before the building o 
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For this also tliey ns waa one of Nnina’a ^ 
«ii8tititi6ns, that persons in 'a state of servi- 
tude sbonidbe admitted, at least once a year, 
to the liberal enjoyment of those fruits which* 
iiey had helped to raise. Some however pre- 
tend to find in' this custom the vestiges of the 
equality which subsisted in the times of $!Sa- 
tiirn, when there was neitJier servant nor mas- 
ter, but all were upon the same footing, mud, as 
it were, of one' family. 

Both appeared to have been equally studious 
to lead their people to temperance and so- 
l>rioty. As to the other virtues, the one was 
more attached- to fortitude, and the other to 
' justice. -Though possibly the diifeient nature 
and <|ua1ity of their respective govepiiients re- 
quired a cliiTerent process. For it was not 
rliiough want of courage, but to guard against 
injustice, that Nutna restrained his subjects 
from war: nor did Lyciirgiis endeavour to in- 
fuse a martial spirit into his people, with a 
\ iew to encourage them to injure others, but 
to guard them against being injured by inva- 
' eions. As each had the liixuriances of his citi- 
. zens to prane, and tlieir deficiencies to fill up, 
liiey nidst necessarily make very considerable 
altemtions. 

Ntima’s distribution of the people was in- 
dulgent and agreeable* to tlie' commonalty, as 
with him a various and mixed iiifass of gold- 
smiths, musicians, shoemakers, and otlier 
trades, composed the body of the city. But 
Lycurgus inclined to the nobility in modelling 
his state, and he proceeded in a severe and 
unpopular manner ; putting all niechanio arts in- 
•to the hands of slaves and strangers, while the 
citizens were only taught how to manage the 
spear and shield. They were only artists in 
war, and sen^ants of Mars, neither knowing 
nor desiring to know any thing but how to 
obey, comojand, and conquer thehr enemies, 
'rimt the freemen might be entirely and once 
for all free^ he would not suffer them to give 
any attention to their circumstances, but diat 
whole business was to be left to the slaves and 
Helotes, in the same manner ns tlie dressing of 
their meat Nunia made no suclr dislim tiou 
as this : he only put a stop to the gain of ra- 
pine. ' Not solicitous to prevent 'an inequality 
of substance, he forbade no other means of in- 
creasing the fortunes of his subjects, nor their 
rising to the greatest opulence ; neither did he 
guard against poverty, which at tlie same time 
made its way into, and spread in, the city. 
While there was no great disparity in the pos- 
sessions of his citizens, but all were moderate- 
ly provided, he should at first have, combated 
t:ie desire of gninj and like, Lycurgus, have 
watched against its inconveniences ; tor those 
were by’ no means inconsiderable, but siich as 

g ave birth to tlie many and great troubles tliat 
appened in the'Koiimn state. 

As to an equal division of lands, neither was 
Lycaigqs to blame for making it, nor Nnma for 
not ihaking'it The equality which it caused, 
afforded tho former a firm foundation for his 
government: and the latter finding a division 
already maoe, and probably as yet subsisting 
entire, had no occasion to make a new one. . 
With respect to Jie comniiinity of wives 

Kvtne; and probably be is ’right, for the Qriiefcs 
Uie aame-feant mtder the name of Ohr Mia* 
HAcaoii, Saiurii, I. h c. T. 


and children, edcli too^ a politic method, to 
banish Jealousy. A Roinan husbdud, when he 
had a number of children, andwias 

applied to by one that had. none^ might give u^- 
his wife to him,* and was at liberty both to oi- 
vorce her, and to take her again. But the La- 
cedsmonian, while his wife remained in his 
house, and tlie marriage subsisted in its origi- 
nal force, allowed his friend, who desired to 
have children by her, the use of his bed : and 
{as we have already observed) many husbands 
invited to their houses such men as were like- 
ly to give them healthy and well made children* 
The difierence between the two customs, /is 
tills, that the Lacedieinonians appeared very 
easy and unconcerned about an afiair that in 
other places causes so inuch disturbance, and 
consumes men’s hearts with jealousy nnd sor- 
row ; whilst amongst the Romans. there was a 
modesty, which* veiled tlie matter with a new 
contract, and seemed to d*>clnre tliat a comiina' 
nilv in wedlock is intolenible. 

Yet farther, Nuimrs strictnesa as to virmna 
teiideil to Ibrin them to that modesty whicli is 
the onmiuent of their sex : but the great liberty 
which Lycnrfpis gave tiieni, brought uiiontheii^ 
the censure of the poets, particularly Jbictis : ibf 
■they call them Pna'nojnerideit,Rnd An^ofWtH^ 
cis, Euripides describes tlieni in this manner. 

These qiiir tliefr homes, ambitious to display, 

Ainidfsts the youtlis, their vigour in the race. 

Or feats of ivrestllua, whilst their airy Tol)e 

Flics back, cud leaves their limbs uncover'd.— - 

The skirts of the habit which the riigins were 
were nut .sewed to the bottom, bilt opened at 
the sides as. they walked, and discovered the 
tliigli : as Supliocles very plainly writes ; 

Still ill the light dress stmts the vain liermion# 

Whose opening folds displairtbe naked thigh. 

Consequently their behaviour is said to have 
been too bold and too masculine, in particular 
to their husbands. For tliey considered them 
selves as absolute mistresses in tlieir houses ; 
nay, tliey wanted a share in affairs of stato 
and delivered tlieir septiments with grea», 
freedom concerbing the most weighty matters.' 
But Numa, though he preserved entire to tlie 
matrons all the honour and respect that were 
pjud them by their husbands in the time of 
Romulus, when they endeavoured by kindness, 
to compensate for tlie rape, yet ho obliged tliem 
to l^have witli great reserve, and to hiy aside 
all impertinent curiosity. He taught them to 
be sober, and accustomed them to sileiicci en- 
tirely to abstain from wine,^ and not to speak 
even of the most necessary afiHirs exce^it in 
the presence of their husbands. Wlien a 
woman once appeared tn the f&ru^ to plead 
her own cause, it is reported that tlie senate 
ordered the oracle to be'cohsultod, what this 
strange event portended to the cjty.t 

* It does' not app(>ar that Nnma save any sanction 
to tills Jibeily. Plutarch biinsrif snys u little 
below, that no divorce was know a iu*»RpiiieJtill 
long after. 

* Roiiiiiliis made the driiiKliig of as Well 

as adultery, a capital crime in . woineu. For he 
•aid, adHUery openstljeddbir .to.all sorts of crimes. 
Mid' wine opens the door to adultery. The seveiiiy 
of Ibis law was softened In the succeeding ages ; 
the woinen who were overtaken in liquor, Were not 
condemned to die^Jint to lose their dowers. . ^ • 

t What then appeared so strange, hecame 
wards couiiuo.<t. envughj iasoitiuch that 
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is reeorded of a fow infamous women is 
a proof of tbe obedience and meekness of Uie 
Roman tomtroiis in general. For as our his- 
torians give us accounts of tliose who first car- 
ried war into the bowels of their country, or 
against their brothers, or were first guilty of 
parricide; so the Romans relate, that Ioanns 
Garvifins was the first among them that di- 
vorced hu wife, when no men thing had hap- 1 
pened before for two hundred and tnii^ yearn 
from file building of Rome :* and that Thalma, 
the with of Pinarins, was the first that qnar- 
jMfied, having a dispute with her mother-in-law 
mgaiiia, in the reign of TArqnin iAe proud. 
.60 Well framed for tlie preserving of decency 
and a propriety of behaviour were this law- 
giver’s regulations with respect to marriage. 

Agreeimle to the education of virgins in 
S])arta, were the directions of Lycurgns as to 
the time of their being married. For he ordered 
them to be married when both their age and 
wislies led them to it ; lliat tlie company of a 
husband, which nature now required, might be 
the foundation of kindness and love, and not 
fear and hatred, which would be the conse- 
quence when nature was forced ; and tliat their 
bodies might have strength to bear the troubles 
of breeding and the pangs of child-birth ; Uie 
propagation of children being looked upon as 
the only end of marriage. But the Romans 
married their daughters at the age of twelve 
years, or under; that both their bodies and 
maqpers might come pure and untainted into 
the management of iheir hushands; It appears 
then tljf|t the former institution more naturally 
tended to the procreation of children, and the 
latter to the forming of the manners for tlie 
matrimonial union. 

However, in the education of (lie boys, in 
reflating their classes, and laying down the 
whole method of their exercises, their diver- 
sions, and tlieir eating ut a common table, 
I^curgns stands distinguished, and leaves 
Kama only upon a level with ordinary law- 
givw. For Numa left it to the option or con- 
venience of parents, to bring up their sons to 
agriculture, to ship-building, to tiie business of 
a brazier, or the art of a musician. As if it 
were not necessary for one design to run 
through the education of them all, and (breach 
individual to have the same bias given him; 
but, as if tliey were all like passengers in a 
ship, who coming each from a difltrent em- 
ployment, and witli a difierent intent, stand 
upon their common defence in time of danger, 

troublesome Wotiiaii of that kind, was called 
Afranfa, from a ^^etiator’s wife of that name, who 
busied herself much in courts of justice, ibe elo- 
qiient Hortensia, daughter to the orator Hortensius, 
pleaded with such success for the women, when 
the triumvirs bad laid a fine upon them, that she 
got a considerable part of it reiiiiiteil. 

* It was in the 520th >rar et Uome-tliat this 
baopened. 


merely out qf ftar for themselves or their 
property, and on otlier occiisioas are attentive 
only to their private ends. In such a case com- 
mon li^slators would have been excusable, 
who might have failed through ignorance or 
want of power ; but should not so wise a man 
as Numn, who took upon him the governtpeni 
of a state so lately formed, and not likely to 
make the least opposition to anv thing he pro- 
posed, have considered it as hfs first care, to 
give the children such a bent of eda^aUon, and 
the youth such a mode of exercise, as would 
prevent any great difierence or confusion in 
their manners, that so they mi^t be fonned 
from fiieir infancy, and persuaded to walk to- 
gether, in the same paths of virtue ? Lycurgus 
fimnd the utility of this in several respci is, and 
particularly in securing the continuance of his 
laws. For tlie ontii fne^ Spai^ns had taken, 
would have availed but little, if the yoii^ had 
not been already tinctured with his discipline, 
and trained to a zeal for his establishment. 
Nay, so strong and deep was the tincture, that 
tile prfn ipal laws which he enacted continued 
in force for wore than five hundred .jears. 
But the primary view of Nnma’s government, 
which was to settle the Romans in lasting 
peace and tranquillity, immediately vanished 
with him : and, after his death,^ the temple of 
Janus, which he had kept slmt (as if he had 
really held war in prison and subjection^ was 
set wide open, and Italy was filled with blood.* 
The beautiful pile of justice which he had 
reared presently fell to the giound, being 
without the cement of education. 

You w'ill say then, was not Rome bettered, 
by her wars ? A question this which wants a 
long answer, to ratisfy such as place the hap- 
piness of a state in riches, lukury, and an ex- 
tent of dominion, rather than in security, equity, 
tem)>erunre, and content It may seem, how- 
ever, to ufiord an argnmeqt in favour ot Lycur- 
gus, that the Romans, upon quitting the disci- 
pline of Numa, soon arrived at a much higher 
degree of power ; whereas the Lacedaemonians, 
as soon as tiiey departed from the institutions 
of Lycurgus, from being the most respectable 
people ot Greece, became the meanest, and 
were in danger of being absolutely destroyed. 
On tlie oilier hand,' it must be acknowledged 
something truly great and divine in Numa, to 
be invited from another country to the throne; 
to make so many alterations by means of per- 
suasion oftly ; to reign undisturbed over a city 
not } et united in itself, without the use of an 
armed force (w'hich Lycuiigiis was obliged to 
have recourse to, when he availed himself of 
the aid of the nobility against the commons.) 
and by his wisdom and justice alone to 
conciliate and combine all his subjects in 
peace. 

* III the wart with tlie FidiUiitea, tbe A1ha.it 
the batint. 
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OiDYMUS, the gramimiriaiL in hie answer to 
Asclepiadeg concerniog the laws of SoJotij 
cites the testimony of one Pliiloc.les, by which 
he would prove l^lon the son of Eupliorioti, 
contraiy to .the opinion of othera that have 
written of him. For tliey all with one voice de- 
clare that E^Kecestides was his father ; a mao 
of nioderate fortune and power^ but of the 
noblest family in Athens^ bein^ descended 
from Ctfdnis. His mother, according to Hera- 
elides of Pontiis, was cousin-german to the 
mother of Pisistratus. This tie of kindred at 
first united Solon and Pisistratus in a very inti- 
mate friendship/ which was drawn closer (if 
we' may believe some writers) by the repird 
which tlie former had for the beauty and ex- 
cellent q^ualities of the latter. j* He nce we may 
believe it was, that when they differed after- 
wards about matters of state, this dissension 
broke not out into any harsh or ungenerous 
triuitment of each other ; but tJicir first union 
kept some hold of their hearts, so/ne sparks of 
the flame, still remained^ and the tenderness of 
former friendship was not quite forgotten. 

Solon's fiitlier having hurt his fortune,^ as 
Hermippus tells us, by indulging lus great and 
munificent spirit, tliou^h tlie son might have 
been supported by his friends, ^et as he was of 
n family tlint had long been assisting to others, 
he was ashamed to accept of assistance him- 
self; and therefore in his younger years ap- 

* Solon flourished about the year before Christ 
597 . 

t Pisistratus was remarkably ^courteous, affable, 
and liberal.' He bad always two or three slaves 
near him with bags of silver coin : when he saw 
any man look sickly, or heard that any died iiisoi- 
vent, he relieved the one, and buried the others, 
at his own expense'. If lie perceived people melan- 
choly, he Inquired the cause ; and if he found it 
was poverty, be furnished them with what mieht 
enable them to get bread, but not to live idly. 
Nay, he left even bis gardens and orchards open, 
and the fruit free to the citizens. His looks were 
easy and sedate, bis language soft and modest. In 
short, if bis virtues bad been genuine, and not 
dissembled, with a view to the tyranny of Athens, 
he would (as Solon told him) have tieen llie best 
citizen in it. 

t Aristotle reckons Solon himself anions the in- 
ferior citizens, and quotes bis own works to prove 
it. . The truth is, that Solon was never rich, it 
may be, because he was always honest. In bis. 
youth he was mightily addicted to poetry. And 
Plato (in THmao) says, that if he had fliiislted all 
his poems, and particularly the Hlstoiy of the 
Atlantic Island, which he brought out of Egypt, 
and had^ taken time to revise and correct- them as 
others did,-' neither Homey, Hesiod, nor any other 
ancient poet, would have been more famous, ft 
is evident both from tbe^ife and writings of this 
great man, that be was a person not only of exalted 
virtue, but of a pleasant and agreeable temper. 
He considered meji as men; and keeping both 
ihelr capacity for virtue, and. their proneness to 
evil ill his view, he adapted bis laws so as to 
Btrenatlien and support the one, ,and to check and 
keep iiiitier the other. His iiistitullont are as re- 
inaikable for their sweetness and praclicahilit]£, ar 
those of Lyciirgus are for harshi;ess and forclag 
Lu'jiau nature 


plied himself to merchandise. Some, however, 
say that he travelled rather to gratify his 
cunosity aj^ extend his knowledra than to 
raise an estate. For he professed his love of 
wisdom, and when far advanedd in years 
made this declaration, I grow old in the pur- 
suit rf learning. He was not too mnch at- 
tached to wealtli, as we may gather from the' 
following verses : 

The man that boasts of golden stores, . 

Of grain that loads his bending floors. 

Of fields with fresh’iiliig herbage green, 

Where bounding steeds and herds are seen, 

I call not happier than the swain 
Whose limbs are sound, whose food is plain. 
Whose joys a blooming wife endears, 

Whose hours a smiling' oflspr lug cheers.* 

Yet in-another place he nays: 

The flow of riches, though desired. 

Life's real goods, if well acquired, 

Unjustly let me never gain. 

Lest vengeance follow in ibeir train. 

Indeed, a good man, a valuable member of. 
society, should neither set his heart upon 
superfluities, nor r^ect the nse of what is 
necessary and convenient. And in those 
times, as Hesiodf informs us, no bomness was 
looked upon as a disraragement, nor did any 
trade cause a disadvant^eous distinction. 
The profession of merchandise was honourable, 
as it brought home the produce of barbarous 
countries, enpged the friendship of kings, and 
opened a wide field of knowledge and ex- 
perience. Nay, some merchants have been 
founders of great cities ; Protiis, for instaur^, 
tliat built Marseilles, for whom the Gauls 
about the Rhone had Uie highest esteem. 
Thales also, and Hippocrates the mathema- 
tician, are said to have had tlieir share in 
commerce : aitd the -oil that Plato disposed of 
in Eg^pti defrayed the expense of his travels- 

If $olod^ Was too expensive and luxurious 
in bis way of living, and indulged his poetical 
vein in, his description of pleasure too freely 
for a philosopher, it is imputed to his mercan- 
tile life. For as he passed through many and 
great dangers, he might surely compensate 
them witli a little relaxation and eiyoyment. 
But that he placed himself rather in the class 
of the poor tlian the rich, is evident from these 
lines: .. ** 

For vice, though plenty nils her horn. 

And virtue sinks in want and scorn ; 

Yet never, sure, shall Solon change 
His truth for wealth's most easy range I 
Since virtue livesr and 4ruth shall stand. 

While wealth eludes the graspiiig hand. 

He seems to have made use of his poetical 
talent at first, not for any serious purpose, but 
only for amusement, and to fiH up his hours of 
leisure ; but afterwards he inset ted moral sen- 

* This passage of Soloii*i, and another bdow, 
are now found among the sentences of Theogiris. 
Lib. Oh. and Dt. v«r. 309. 

% It was usual to trade into Egypt with the oil 
of Greece and Judea. It is said in the prophet 
Hosea (c. xil. v. 1.) fSphraim carrittk'QU into 
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ten6es» and inlmvove many political transao- 
tioDS in hia poems^ not ibr aake of record- 
, ing or remtHbiicring them, but sometimes by 
waj^ bf- apology for his own administration, 
and' itoinettnies to eihort, to advi^, or to ceii- 
sii^^ the citiisiens of Atliens. Some are of 
^anioti/ that he attempted to put his laws. too 
in and they give u.s this beginning : 

. Supreme of gods, wbuse power we Drst address 
- Tbia'plaii to honour and these laws to bless. 

Like most of the sages of those time.<t, he cul- 
tivated chiefly that part of moral philosophy 
wbieli treats of civil obligations. His physics 
were of a very simple and ancient cast, as ap- 
pears from die following lines : 

From cloudy vapours falls the treasurM snow, 
Atid the fierce hail i./rom liglitiiiiig's rapid blaze 
Springs the loud thiimler— winds disturb the deep, 
‘I'han whose unruffled breast, no smoother scene 
In all the works of nature I 

Upon tlie whole, Thales seems to have betn tlie 
only pliilosoplier who then carried his specula- 
tions neyona things in common use, while tlie 
rest of the wise nien maintained ilieir character 
by rules for social life. 

They are reported to hsM'e met at Delphi, 
and afterwards at Corinth upon the invitation 
f of Periatider, who made provision for their en- 
tertainment. But what contributed most to 
their honour was their sending tlie itijiod from 
one to another, with an ambition to outvie 
each other in modesty, llie story is tliis: 
When some Coans were drawing a net, cer- 
tain irtrangers. from Miletus bought the draught 
unseen, ft proved to be a golden tripod, 
which Helen, as she sailed from IVoy, is said 
to have tlirown in there, in compliance witli an 
ancient oracle. A dispute arising at first be- 
tween tlie strangers and tlie fishermen about 
the tripod, aud^ afterwards extending itself to 
the states to which they belonged, so as almost 
to engage them in hostilities, the priestess of 
Apollo rook lip tlie matter, by ordering that the 
wisest man they could find should nave the 
tripod. And first it was sent to Thales at 
Miletus, t/ie Coans voluntarily presenting tliat 
to one of the Milesians, for which they would 
liavc gone to war with tliem all. Thales de- 
clared that Bias was a wiser man than -he, so 
it was brought to him. He sent it to another, 
as wiser still. After making a farther circuit, 
it came to Thales the second time. And at 
last, it was carried from Miletus to Thebes, 
and' dedicated to the Ismenian Apollo. '’J''lieo- 
phrastus relates, - tliat the tripod was first sent 
to Bins at Priene ; that Bias sent it back again 
to Thales at Miletus ; that so having passed 
throitgh tiie hands of the seven, it came round 
to Bias again, and at last was sent to the* tem- 
ple of Apollo at Delphi. This is the most cur- 
rent account ; yet some say the present was not 
a tripod, but a bowl sent by Croesus; and 
others, .that it was a Cup which one Batliycles 
had left for that purpose. 

VVe have a particular account of a conversa- 
tion which Solon bad with Anacharsis,^ and 

• * The Scylhians, king before Uie days of Solon, 
bad been celebrated fur their fnigaUty, their tem- 
perance, aiHl Justice. Auacharsis svas one of- these 
flcythlaiis, atitt a prince of the blood# Kt went to 
• Alliens about (he forty-ieveuih olympiad, that is, 
years before Clirist. His good sense,, his know- 
le«lg<», .and great expei iciice, made him pass for one 


of another he had witli Tlialcs. Anacharsis 
went to Solon's houK nt Athens, knocked ac 
tlie door, and said, lie wa^ a stranqer who ofe- 
^red to enter into ent^ageinmie <jj[ frient^mp 
and fmitual hosjntaiit^ with him, Solon 
answered. Friendships ttre besL formed at , 
home. Then do youj said Anacharsis, wlm are 
at home, make me your friend, 'and receive me 
into your house. Struck lyitli the quickness of 
his repartee, Solon gave him a kind welcome, 
and kept him Hom,e time with him, being then 
employed in public affairs, and in modelling 
bis inws. When Anacharsis knew what Solon 
was about, he laughed at his undertaking, and 
at the absurdity of imagining he could restrain 
the « avarice and iniustice of his citi^cens by 
written laws, which in all respects resembled 
spiders' webs, and would, like them, only eft- 
tangle and hold the poor and weak, while the . 
rich and powerful easily broke through them. 

To this, Solon replied. Men keep their agres 
nienls when it is an advantage to both parties 
not to breos thffm ; and hef would so frame his 
laivs, as to tnake it evident to the Athenians, 
that it would be more for their interest to olh 
serve than to transgress them. The event, 
howevei^ shewed .that Anacharsis was nearer 
tlie truth in his conjecture, than Solon was in 
his hope. Anacharsis having, seen an assem- 
bly of the people at Atlieiis, said, he was sur- 
prised at this, that in Greece wise men pleaded * 
causes, and fools determined them. 

When Solon was entertained by Tlialcs ^ 
Miletus, he expressed some wonder that he did 
not marYy and raise a family. To tiiis, Thales 
gave no iimncdiate answer : but some days 
after, lie instructed a stranger to say, tliat lie 
came from Athens ten days bei'ore. Solon 
inquiring, What news there ww cU Athens, the 
man, according to bis instiiiclions, said^ None, 
cxcejd the funeral a young which was 
attended by the wfiole citjf. Fbr he was the 
son (as they told me) of a person ff great 
honour, ana of the highest rejmtation for vir- 
tue, who was then wjroad upon his travels. 
W/iat a miserable man is he, sa.id Solon but 
what was his name ? I have keard ’his name, 
answered the stinger, but do not recollect it. 

All J remember is, that there was much talk 
qf his wisdom ana justice. Solon, whose ap- 
prehensions increased with every reply, was 
now much disconcerted, and mentioned his 
own name, asking. Whether it was fiat Solon's 
son that was dead? The stranger answering 
in tlie aflirmative, he began to beat bis head, ' 
and to do and say such things as are usual to 
men in a transport of grief> Tlien Thales, 
taking him by the hand, said, with a. smile. 
These things, which strike down so finh a man 
as Solon, kept me from fnarriage and from 

of the Bcveii wise meu. But the greatest and 
wisest men have their inconsistencies : for such it 
certainly was, for Aiiacbarsis to carry the Greclaii 
worship, the rites of Cyhete, into Scythia, contrary 
to the laws of his country. Though Ifis performed 
those rites privately in a woody paitofthe country, 
a Scythian happened. to see biui, and scquaiiited' 
the btog with it, who came immediately., and shot 
him with an arrow upon the' spot. HaaouoT. 

1. iv#c. 76. . 

* Whether on this occasion. Or on the* real lost 
of a son, is uncertain, Solon being desired not to 
weep, since weeping would avail nothing '; he 
answered, wiili much boinanity and good sense, . i 
And for cftuse Iweep, . , ' 



. ;soj 

hiwinti children. But, tal-e courage, my good 
tfiend, for not a word qf what has been told 
you is true. Hermippiis he took this 

story from Pateecus, who used to boast 'he had 
the soul of JEaop. 

Bdt after alb to neglect the |>rociiring of 
what is necessary or convenient ih life, tor fear 
of losiag it, would be acting a veiy mean and 
absurd part by l^he same rule a ‘ii 9 i|m might re- 
fuse the etgoyment of riches, ornonour, or 
wisdom, because it is possible for him to be 
deprived of them. Even the excellent (mail- 
ties of the mind, the most valuable and ideas- 
ing possession in the world we see destroyed 
by poisonous drugs, or by the violence of some 
disease. Nay, Thales himself could not be 
secure from fears, by living single, unless he 
would renounce all interest in his friends, his 
relations, and his conntry. Instead of that, 
however, he is ,said to have adopted his sister's 
- son, named Cybisthns. Indeed the soul has 
not only a principle of sense, of understanding, 
of, memory, but of love ; and when it has 
nothing at home to fix its afiection upon, it 
unites itself and cleaves to sometliin^ abroad. 
Strangers, or persons of spurious birth oilen 
insinuate themselves into such a man's heart, 
as into.a house or land that has no lawful heirs, 
and, together with love, bring a train of cares 
and apprehensions for them, dt is not uncom- 
mon t6 hear persons of a morose temper, who 
talk against marriage and a family, uttering 
the most abject complaints, when a child 
wliicii they liave had by a slave or a concubine, 
happens to sicken or die. Nay, some have 
expressed a very great regret upon the deatli 
of dogs and horses ; whilst others have borne 
the loss of valuable children, without any af- 
fliction, or at least witliont any indecent sor- 
row, and have passed the rest of^ their days 
u'ith calmness aUd composure. . It is certainly 
weakness, not ^.fiffection, which brings infinite 
troubles anid ftikirs upon men who are not for^ 
tilled by reason against the power of foi-tune ; 
wImj have no enjoyment of a presenbgood, be- 
cause of their apprehensions, and real 
nnguisii they find m considering that, in time, 
they may be deprived of it. No man, surely, 
should bike refuge in poverty, to guard against 
tlie loss of an estate ; nor remain in the un- 
social state of celibacy, that he may have 
neither friends nor chiioren to lose ; he should 
be armed by i^son against all events. But, 
perhaps, we Have been too diftuse in tliese 
sentiments. 

When the Athenians, ' tired out with a long 
and troublesome war apfainst the Megarensians 
for the isle of Salamis, made a law, that no 
one for the future, under pain of death, should, 
either by speech or writing, propose that the 
city should assert its claim to that island; 
Solon was veryiineasy at so dishonourable a. 
decree,, and seefng great part of the youth de- 
siroifs to begic the war again, being restrained 
from it only by fear of the law, he feigned him* 
self insane ;* and a report spread from his 

* When the Athenians .were deiiveced from their 
fears by the death of .'fiparntnundas, they iwpan Id 
squander away opon'^Bhows and iilays the tiioiiey 
that bad been nsfrlitned for tbc pay i»f the army and 
navy, and at,tbe same’ time they made it dvutfi far 
• any one- to propose a rei’ormatioit. -In iliatxase, 
Drinostlienes diu imt, like Solon, attack their error, 
under a pretence of insanity, but l)oliJ*y Mild reso- 
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house .into the city, that he was out of hip' 
senses. Privately, however, he had composed 
an elegy, and got it by heart, in order to re- 
peat it in public ; thus prepared, he sallied Wt 
unexpectedly into the market-place, . with n 
cap upon his head.^ ‘ A great number of peo* 
pie flocking about him there, be got upon tlm 
herald's stone, and song the elegy wMck begins 
thus: 

Hear and attend : from Salamis I came 

To show your error. 

l^is Composition is entitled Salamis, aud con • 
sista of a hundred very beautiful Unes.' When 
Solon had done, liis friends be^n to express 
their admiration, and Pisistratos, in particular, 
exerted himself in persuading the people to 
comply with his directions ; whereupon they 
repealed the law, Once more undertook the 
war, and invested Solon with the command. 
The common account^ of his proceedings is 
this : He sailed with Pisistratus to Colias, and 
having seized the women, who, according to 
the custom of tlie country, were oftering sacri- 
fice to Ceres there, he sent a trusty person to 
Salamis, who was to pretend he was a deserter, 
and to advise the Megarensians, if ftiey had a 
mind to seize the princtoal Athenian matrons, 
to set sail immediately for Colias. llie Mega- 
rensians readily embracing the proposal, and 
sending out a body of men, Solon discovered 
the ship as it. put oif from the island ; and 
causing the women directly to withdraw, or- 
dered a number of young men, whose tk^ces, 
were yet smooth, to dress themselves in ftieir 
habits, cims, and shoes. Thns^ with weajppns 
concealed under their clothes, they w^ere' to 
dance, and play by the sea-ride till the enemy 
was landed, and the vessel near enoi^ to be 
seized. Matters being thus ordered, the Me- 
garensians were deceived with the appearance, 
and ran confusedly on shore, striving which 
should first lay hold on tlie women. But they 
met with so warm a reception, that they were 
cut off to a man ; and the Athenians emlrnrhing 
immediately for Salamis, took possession of 
the island. 

Others deny that it was recovered in this 
manner, and tell us, that Apollo, being first 
consulted at Delphi, gave this answer: 

Go, first propitiate the country's chiefs 

Hid ill ACsopiis' lap, who, when interr’d, 

rac'd the dtxliuibs sun. 

Upon tliis, Soion crossed the sea by night, 
and oil'ered sacrifices' in Salamis, to tlie heroes 
Periphemus and Cichrens. Then taking five 
hundred Athenian volunteers, who had ob- 
tained a decree that, if they conquered tlie 
island, the government of it should be invested 
in (hem, he sailed witli a number of fisliing 
vessels and one galley of tliirty oars for Sala- 
mis, where he cast anchor at a point which 
looks towards Euboea. 

The Megarensians that were in the place, 
having heard a confused report of what had 
happened, betook themselves in a disordeiiy 
manner to arms, and sent a ship to discover' 
the enemy. As the ship approached tob near, 
Solon ^ook it, and, securing the crow, put in 
their- place some of the bravest o( the Atlie 

lately spoke agninst it, and by the force df hfs cla- 
qnence brought them to correct it. 

* Noae wore caps but the sieh. 
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, with orders to make Qie best of their 
to the city, as privately as possible. In 
1]ioniean*tim^ with the rest of his tnen. he at- 
' \^th(^d'the Megarensians by lattd : and while 
jl^ere engaged, those firom the ddp took 
^tM-* eiiy« A custom which obtained aAer^ 
tfMsi -seems to bear witness to the truth of 
* this account. For an Atiienian ship, on^e a 
vear, passed ^iently to Salamis, and the in- 
habitants coining down npon it with noise and 
tumult, one mao in armour leaped ashore, and 
shooting towards the promontory of Scira- 
** dium, to meet* those -that were advancing by 
land. Near that place is a temple of Mars, 

. erected by Solon ; for there it was that he de- 
featedthe Megarensians, and dismissed, npon 
;■ certain conditions, such as were not slam in 

l^baUIe. 

^'^Howeyer, the people of Megara persisted in 
ther^ claim till both sides had severely felt the 
calanhddes of war, and tlien they referred the 
a^ir ute the decision of the Lacedsemonians. 
Many aii^ors relate that Solon availed him- 
self of d pas^n^ge in Homer’s catalogue of ships, 
which he alleges^ before tlie arbitrators, dex- 
terously inserting aVjline of bis own ; for to this 
verse, \ 

Ajax from Salamis twelv^t^ldps commatids, 
be is said ^ have added, ^ 

And raeks his forces with the Athenian powiJTi'' 

But the Athenians look upon tliis as an idle 
story, and tell as, that Solon made it appear to 
Iho mgea, that Philseus and Eurysaces, sons 
of -Ajax, beiDft admitted by the AUienians to 
the ffveaom oi their city, gave up the island to 
them, and removed, the one to Brnurnn, and 
the other to Melite in Attica : likewise, that 
the tribe of the Philaidae, of which Pisistratus 
wa**, had its name from that Phi locus. He 
brought another argument against the Mega- 
rensmns^ from tlie manner of 'bprying in Sala- 
mis, which was agreeable to the custom of 
Athens, and not to that of Mesmra ; for the 
Megarensians inter tlie dead wiui their faces 
to Sie east, and the Athenians turn theirs to 
the west On the other hand, Hereas of Me- 
eara insists, that the Me^rensians likewise 
tiim the faces of the dead to tlie west ; and, 
what is more, iliat, like the people of Salamis, 
they put three or foi|» * oipses in one tomb, 
whereas the Athenians have a separate tomb 
for eaph. But Solon’s cause was failher as- 
^sisted by certain oracles of Apollo, in which 
’ tjhc island was t-alied Ionian Salamis. 'fhu 
matter was determined by five Spartans ; Cri- 
tolaides, Amompharetus, Hypsechidas, Anaxi- 
las, and Cleomeaes. 

Solon acquiretl considerable honour and 
authority in Athens by tliis affair ; but he was 
much more celebrated among the Greeks in 
general, for negociating succours for the temple 
at Delphi, against the insolent and injurious 
behaviour ox the Cirrhteans,^ and persuading 

•.Tfaif line cobid he na sufllcieut evidence ; for 
Mien an many pawagea. Iht Huuier which prove 
Aiat 4be th>pa of Ajax^were stationed near the 
.tliesBallaiis.* . 

f The inhabitants of Cirrha, a town seated in the 
•lay of Corinth, after having by repeated incur-, 
Siena wasted the territory of Delphi, besteged. the 
city itsetr, from a desire of making themselves nias- 
l«‘rs of the riches contained nr tlie temple of Apollo. • 
Advice of this being sent to the AmpAiciyons, who 


too Ofeebi to arm for the kononr of the god. 
At his motion it was that the An^Aictyons de- 
clared war; as Aristotle, among others, testi- . 
jSes, in his book concerning the rythian games, 
where he atiribotes that d^re* to Solon. He 
was not, however,- appointed general in that 
war, as Hermippus relates from Eoahthes tlie 
Samian. ^For. iEschines toe orator ^ays no 
such toing^and we find in the records of Del- 
phi, that Alcmmon, not Solon, commanded 
toe Athenians on that occasion. 

The execrable proceedings against the ac- 
complices of Cylon* had lopg occasioned 
great troubles in the Athenian state -The 
conspirators had taken sanctuary in Minerva’s* 
temple ; but Megacles, toen Archon, persuad- 
ed them to quit it, and stand trial, under Uie 
notion that if they tied a thread to the slirine of 
the goddess, ana kept hold of it, they would 
still be under her protection. But when tiiey 
came over against the temple of the furies, the 
toread broke of itself ; upon which Megacles 
and bis colleagues rushed upon them and 
seized them, as if they had lost uieir privilege. 
Such as were out of the temple were stoned ; 
those that fled to tlie altars were cut in pieces 
tliere ; and they only were spared who made 
application to the waives of tlie magistrates. 
From tliat time those magistrates were called ^ 
exeorab/e, and became olyects of the public ‘ 
^^Jiatred. The remains of Cylon’s faction ofter- 
wlhwda^jasi^oyered strengtli, and kept up toe 
quarrel witli toe’‘‘?WB«cenaants of Meraclcs. 


The dispute was greater tmDteveyer,jmdthetwo 

were the states general of Greece, Solon advIseA 
that this matter should be universally resented. 
Accordingly, Clystiieiies, tyrant of Sic'yoii, was seat 
Goroinander in chief against the Cirrhaeans ; Alc- 
maeon was general of the Athenian quota ; and So- 
lon went as counsellor or assistant to Clystbciies. * 
When the Greek army had besieged Cinba.soine 
time without any great appearance of success, 
Apollo was consulted, who answered, that they 
should not be able to reduce the place, till the 
waves of Uic Cirrliicau sea tvashed the territories 
of Delphi. This answer struck the army with sur- 
prise, from which Solon extricated them by advls- 
. ing Clystbenes to consecrate the whole territories 
of Cirrba to the Delphic Apollo, whence it would 
follow that the sea must wash the sarred coast. 
Pattsanlas {in Phocicis) mentions another strata- 
gem, which was not worthy of the justice of Solon. 
Cirrba, however, uas taken, and became hence- 
forth the arsenal of Delphi, 

• There was, for a long time after theVlctuo- 
cracy took place, a strong party against wlio'^ft 
bo measures untried, In order, if possible, to res- 
tore their anclebt form of guveriuneiit. Cylon, a 
man of quality, and son-in-law to Theagenes, ty- 
rant of Megaia, repined at the sudden dbange of 
the .magistrates, and hated the thoughts of asking 
that as a favour, which be apprehended to be due 
to his birthright. He formed, therefore, a. design 
to seize the citadel, which he put in practice In the 
forty-fifth olympiad, when many or the cit^ens 
were gone to the Olympic games. Megactea, who 
lias at that time chief archon, wUb' the oilier 'ma- 
gistrates aiid*the whole power of Athens, Immedl- 
aieiy besieged the conspirators there, and reduced 
them to such distress,, that Cylon and his brother 
fled, and left .the meaner sort to shift for them-, 
selves. Snell as escaped the swordn-took refuge, as 
Plutarch relates. In Minerva’s tem|rte;knd though 
they desf rved death for cpnsplriug against ^the go- 
vernment, yet, as the magUtratek putthk'th to death 
in breacli oftoe privilege bfsancttia^^ they hrO^bt 
upon 'themselves the Indignation of Ine I'uverMiUohs ^ 
Atheofans, w^o dteiped such a hre&cb a gteaier 
crime than treason. ' 



paiticfi inor« ejmsperated > W'lieti Solon, wboie 
luithority was now very grea^ and others of 
the principal AtheniaiM.,. interposed- and by 
entreaties and mrgnments persuaded the per- 
sons called eremi6/e to submit to justice and 
a fair trial, before three hundred judges select- 
ed fiem-the nbbilitv. Myron, of the Phylen- 
Stan ward, carried on the Iropeachtnent, and 
they .were condemned: as many as were alive 
were driven into exile, and the bodies of the 
dead dug up and cast out beyond the borders of 
Attiea. Amidst these disturbances, the Megaren- 
sians, renewed the war, took Nismthe from the 
Athenians, and recovered Salamis once more. 

About this time tlie city was likewise afflict- 
ed with superstitions fears and strange appear- 
ances: and the soothsayers declared that there 
were certain abominable crimes whicJi wanted 
expiation, pointed out by the entrails of the 
. victims. Upon fois they sent to Crete for Epi- 
tnenides the Phcsstian,* who is reckoned foe 
seventh among the wise men, by those that do 
' not admit Periander into the number. He was 
reputed a man of great piety, beloved By the 
gods, and skilled- in matters of religion, parti- 
cularly in what related to inspiration and the 
secrea mysteries : tlierefore the men of those 
days called him the son of the nymph Balte, 
and one of the Curetes revivefo When he ar- 
rived at Athens, he contracted a friendship 
with Solon, and privately ^ve him cousidera 
Me assistance, preparing the way for tlie re- 
ce{)tion of his laws. For he taught the Atlie- 
iiians to be more frugal in their religious wor 
ship, and more moderate in their mourning, by 
intermixing certain sacrifices with the funeral 
solemnities, and abolishing the cniel and bar- 
barous customs that had generally prevailed 
among the women before. Whet is of still 
greater consequence, by expiations, lustrations, 
and the erecting of temples and shrines he 
hallowed and pnrilied the city, and made the 
people. more observant of justice and more in- 
clined to union. 

Wlieu he had seen Munichin, and consider- 
ed it some time,- he is reported to have said to 
those about him>'{* Hoiv bund is man to futurity 1 


* Till! Epimenides was a very extraordinary 
pel son. Dioffeniis Laertius tells us, that he was 
the itjveoinr of the art of lustrating or purifying 
houses, fields; and persons ; which, if spoken of 
- Greece, may be true ; But Mo&es had long before 
tgugbt the Hebrews something of this i)iture.(Vlde 
Levit. xvi*) Epimenides took some sheep that were 
all black, and others that weie all white ; these 
he led into the Areopagus, and turning them louse, 
^ directed certain persons to follow them, who 
.should mark where they couched, and there 
sacrifice them to the local deity. This being done, 
altars weye. eyected in all these places, to per- 
petuate the memory of this solemn expiation. 
'I'bcre were, however, other ceremonies practised 
for the purpose of lustration, of which Tzetsies, in 
Ilia poetical chronicle, gives a particular account, 
but which are- too ttlAIng to be mehtioued here. 

... tThjs prediction -was fulJilfed fD'O years after, 
wftcit Aufipater constrained' the. Athenians tuad- 
ptU his jnirrlson iqto that place. Besides this pro- 
i'liecy, Epimenides uttered another during bis stay 
at Atheiif .;. forbearing that the cUlaena were sdarm- 
f* *! of the Persian' power at sea, 

he adv^ them to make themselves easy, for that 
PeraiaDawoufd not for many years attempt any 
iMhx against fhe Greeks, and when they, did,, they 


?®wrd ./e«elye:, greater loss themselves than they 
.wo^^hejdtde'to bring upon the slates theyfSiottfht 
to aestfoy., iMfTt. in fUa et Simsm, ' 


ff ike Aifientans could foresee wkai trouble 
that place vciU give them, they would tear it in 
pieces' with ihur ieeth^ romer titan U shoi^ 
stands Something rimUar to this ip related of 
Thales. For he ordered foe Milesiana to buyy 
him ‘in a certain refuse' and neglected place 
and foretold at foe same time, that foeir mar- 
ketrplace would one dap stand there. .As for 
Epimenides^ he. ^ras held hi aiboisaliou at 
Athens; great honouTS were paid him, and 
many valuable presents made : yet he woqld ac- 
cept of notliiog but a branch of .the spep^ olive, 
which they gave him at his request ; and with 
that he departed 

When foe troubles about Cylon's affair were 
over, and tlic sacrilegious persons reqmved. in 
the manner we have mentioned, the ASienians 
relapsed into their old disputes concerning the . 
government; for there were as many parties 
among tliem as there were dilTcrent tracts of 
land in their country. The inhabitants of the 
mountainous part^..were, it ‘seems, fw a de- 
mocracy ; those Of tlie plains, for an oligarchy ; 
and those of the sea coast contending for* a 
liiixed kind of government, hindered the other 
two from gaining their point. At the some 
time, tlie inequality between the poor and the 
rich occas.oned the greatest discord, and the 
state was in so dangerous a situation, that there 
seemed to be no way to quell the geditious, or 
to save it from ruin, but changing it to a monar- 
chy. So greatly were foe poor in debt to the 
rich, that they were obBgedf either to pay them 
a sixth part of the produce of the land f whence 
they were cuWeA Hectetnorii end Tneies) or 
else to engage their persons to their creditors, 
who might seize them on failure of payment 
Accordingly some made slaves of foem, and 
others sold them to foreigners. Nay, some 
parents were forced to self their own children 
(for no law forbade it,) and*to quit foe city, to 
avoid the sev'ere treatment of tliose usurers, 
but the grfftter number, and men of the most 
spirit, agreed to stand by each other, and to bear 
such impositions no longer. They determined 
to choose a trusty person for their leader to 
deliver foosc who had failed in their time of 
payment, to divide the land and to give an en- 
tire new face to the commonw^ealfo. 

Then the most prudent of the Athenians 
cast foeir eyes upon Solon, as a man least ob- 
noxious to either party, miving neither been 
engaged In oppressions with the rich, nor en- 
tangled in necessities with the poor* Him, 
therefore, tliey ’ entreated to assist foe public in 
fob exigency, and to compose foese differences 
Pbanias foe Lesbian asserts, ipdeed, that So- 
lon, to save the state, dealt artfully with both 
parties, and privately promised the poor a di- 
vision of foe lands, and foe rich a conffrmation 
of tlieir securities. At tint he was loath h? 
take the administration upon him, by reason ^f 
the avarice of some and the insolence of others « 
but was however chosen archon next^ after 
Philombrotns, and at tkB same, time arbitrator 
and lawgiver ; the rich accepting of him readily, 
as one of them, and foe poor, as agoddaiid.«ror- 
foy man. They tell ns too. that a saying of' his, 
which he had let fall some time before, that dpta- 
Uty causes no war, was then much rtpehted, and 
ideased botli tlie ridirsodfoe poor ^ foe lattec 
ezpectii^ to come tol a tiahince bf their num- 
andTby foe measure of divided landsy and 
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ike uMtriH preserve an cqoality at leasts by 
llieir' <Hgnity ami: puwer. Thus both pa^es 
'*^Teat;h^niea, the heads of them were 
L Solon to make himself -king, and 
to persuade hini,ihat he mkht with* 
^ jrance hike upon him the direction 
^ oify^i^ere he had the 'supreme authorit^« 
Nay^ many of the oUiEens that leaned to nei- 
. ther seoihg-m intended change difficult 
to be .ei^cied by reason and law, were not 
agaihat the eatrusting of the government to the 
JbiniEids .^'one wise and just man. Some, more- 
ua.that he received this oracle 

' ftOm.Apbllo^ 

Mize the helm ; the reeline vessel guide « 
Wltb^ifdli^ patriots stem the raging tide. 

His friendh; in particular told him it would ap- 
pea^jSmt he wanted courage, if he rejected the 
moniiiinbhy for fear of the name of tyrant ; as if 
^he imie and supreme power would not ^ soon 
become a lawful sovereignty tlirough the virtues 
ofhimdiat received it. Thus formerly (said theyj 
the Eluboeaiis set up Tynuondas^ and lately the 
Mitylenmans Pittaeus for their prince.^ None 
of these things moved Solon for tliis purpose, 
and the answer he is said to have ^yen his 
friends is this. Absolute monarchy is a fair field, 

• but it has no outlet. And 'in one of his 
poems ^ Jhius, addresses himself to his friend 
Phocus: , v 

ISparM my country, 

If' gilded ^violence and tyrannic ..sway 

Could never charm me ; tbence no shame accrues : 

Still the mild honour of my name 1 boast. 

And And oiy Empire there. 

Whence it is evident that his reptibition was 
very mat before he appeared in the cliaracter 
of a legislator. As lor the ridicule he was 
exposed to for rejecting kingly power, he has 
described it in the following verses : ' 

Nor wisdom’s palm, nor deep-laid policy 
Can Spion boast. For when its lloble^t^)ee^ings 
Heaven pour’d into his lap, he spurn’d them 
from him. 

Where was his sense and spirit, whetuenrios’d 
He found the choicest prey, noi deign’d to dr<iw it T 
Who to command fair Athens but one day. 
Would not himself, with all his race, have fallen 
Contented on the morrow ? 

Thus be has introduced the miililtudc und men 
of low minds, as discoursing about him. But 
though he rejected absolute power, he proceeded 
with spirit enough in the;^dmini8ti:ation; .he 
did not make any concessions in behalf of 
the powerful, nor, in the framing of his laws 
did he indulge liie humour of his constituents. 
Where^tbe former establishment was tolerable, 
he neither^ applied remedies, nor used the 
. incisica-knife, lost he should put the whole in 
disorder, and not have power to settle or com- 
pose it afterwards in the temperature he could 
wish. He only made such alterations ns he 
mightbringthe people to acquiesce in by per- 

* Pittaeus, ,one. of the seven wise men of Greece, 
niSiic himself master of MItylene; for which 

* AMus, who was of the same Apwn, coutempoiary 
wfm PUtacua, and, as apoet, a friend to libeiry, 
satirized him, as be did ihe other tyrants. Pittaeus 
disregarded ' his censures, and having by his an- 
‘horliy fliielled the scdiiigut of his citizens, and 
establisfied peace and harmony among them, he 

' vqfiiutarfly quitted his power, and restored his 
country to Its liberty* 


suasion, or compel them to by his nnfliority, 
making (as he says) fierce and right conspire 
Hence it was, tliat having the question after- 
wards put to him. Whether he had provided 
the best (flaws finr the Athenioms, he answered. . 
Ihe best they were capedde qf, receiving. And 
as the moderns observe, that the Athenians 
used to qualify the harshness of things by 
giving them softer and politer names, calling 
whores mistresses, tributes contributions, gar- , 
risons guards, and prisons castles; so 8olon 
seems to be the first that distinguished the 
cancelling of debts by the name of e discharge. 
For this was the firsts of his public acts, that 
debts sliould be forgiven, and that no man, for 
the f'ulurt, should take the body of his debtor . 
for security. Though Audrotion and some 
others say, tliat it was not by the cancelling of - 
debts, but by moderating tlie interest, that tlie 
poor were relieved, they thought themselves so 
happy in it, that they gave the name of dSs- 
charge to this act of humanity, as well as to the 
enlargiLg of measures and the value of money, 
which went along with it. For he ordered 
the minoi, which before went but for seventy- 
three drachmas, to go for a iiimdred ; so that, as 
they paid the same in value, but much less in * 
weight, those tliat bad great sums to pay were 
relieved, while such as received them, were 
no losers. 

The greater part of writers, however, affiriti, 
that it was the abolition of past securities that 
was called a discharge, and with these tlie 
poems of Solon agree. For in them he values 
himself on Jawing tahm away the marks of 
mortgaged land,^ which before were -almost^ 
evfry where set up, and made free those fields 
which before were Inmnd: and not only so, but 
of sucJi citizens as were seizable by thJsir cre^ 
ditors for debt, some, he tells us, Jie had , 
brougJd back from other countries, where they 
had wandered so long that they had forgot the 
Attic iHalevt, and otJiers he had set at //- 
bertu, who had experienced a cruel slavdry 
at fumie. 

TJiis affair, indeed, brought upon him the 

f reatest trouble he met with ; For when he un- 
ertook the annul ling of debts, and was consider- 
ing of a suitable speech and a proper method 
of introducing the business, lie told .some of his 
most intimate friends, nanady, Conon, Ciiuias, 
and Hipponicus, that he intended only to abo- 
lish the debts, and not to meddle %vith the 
lands. These friends of his hastening to make 
tlieir ach'iintage of the secret, before the decree 
took place, borrowed large sums of the rlcli, 
and purchased estates with them. - Aftenvards, 
when tlie decree was published, they kept 
their possessions without paying the money 
they had taken up ; whicli brought great re- ’ 
flections upon Bolqn, as if he had not been ini-* 
posed upon with the rest, but were rather an* 
accompfice in the fraud. Tlu.^ charge, how- 
ever, was soon removed, by his being the first 
to comply with the law. and remitting a debt* 
of flic talents, wJiich he had out at interest . 
Otliers, among whom is Polyaelua tiie Rhodian, 
^y it was fli'teen talents. Sut his iiriends went 
by the name of Vhreoedpida: or debt^cutUrs ’ 
ever after 

..i.t AlfteillaHS bad a wtom of nxitig up 
oilleta; to sben that boiites or lamJii were moit- 
eajped. 
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I'lie metliorl he took satisfied neither the 
poor nor the rich. The I^ter were displeased 
oy the caiicelling' of Iheir bonds and the for- 
mer at not findtna a division of lands ; upon 
this they had ited their hopes, and they com- 
plained that he -had not, like Lycminis, made 
all the citizens equal in estate. Ijycui^a, 
however, being the eleventh fironr Hercules, and 
having reigned many years in Lacedtemnn, had 
acqnired great authonty, interest, and friends, 
of which he knew very well how to avail nim- 
self in setting np a 'new form of government. 
Yet he was obliged to have recourse to force 
rather than perauasion^ and had an eye struck 
out in the dispute, before he could bring it to 
a lasting settlement, and esteblish such an 
union and equality, as left neither rich nor 
poor in the city. On the other hand, Solon’s 
estate was but moderate, not superior to that 
of some commoners, and therefore he attempted 
not to erect such a commonwealtli as that of 
Lycurgus, considering it as out of his power: 
he proceeded as far as he ihoiight he could .be 
supported bytlio confidence the people had 
in his probity and wisdom. 

That he answered not tlie cx|>ectatiotis cf the 
generality, but offended tliem by falling short, 
appears from these verses of his, > 

Those eyes with joy once sparkliiis when they 
view’d me. 

With cold, oblique regard behold me now. 

And a little after— 


— r-Yet who but Solon 

Could have spoke peace to their tumultuous waves. 
And not have sunk beneath them ? 


But being soon sensible of the utility of the 
decree, they laid aside their complaints, of- 
fered a public sacrifice, which they called 
seisactkeia, or the sacrifice of the discharge, 
aiul constituted Solon lawgiver and super- 
intendant of the commonwealtii ; committing to 
him the regitlation not of a part only, but the 
whole, magistracies,' assemblies, courts of 
judicature, ai^ senate ; and leaving him to deter- 
mine the qualification, number, and time of meet- 
ing for them all, as well as to abrogate or con- 
unue tlie former constitutions, at his pleasure. 

First then, he repealed the laws of Draco, ^ 
except those concerning mdrder, because of 
the severity of the piunislunents they appointed. 


* Draco was aichon in the second, though some 
say in the last year' of the thirty-ninth olympiad, 
about the year before Christ 623. Though the name 
of .this great man occurs frequently in history, yet 
.we no where find so much as ten lines together 
concerning him and his institutions. He may be 
considered, as the first legislator of the Atlieiilaus i 
for the laws, or father preqepts, of TriptoJemus 
were very few, via. Hanowr your parents ; ivor- 
ship the gods : hurt not anvnals s Draco was the 
first of the Greeks that punished idolatry with death ; 
and be esteemed murder so high a crime ^ thkt to 
. mprint .a deep abhorrencq of it fn the minds ef 
men, be qrdalned that process sttoaht be carried on 
even against Inanimate things. If they a^eiitaHy 
caused the death of any person. But besides 
murder and adultery, which deserved death, he- 
made a number of small offences capital : and that 
brought almost all his laws into disifse. The ex- 
travagant severity of them, like in eitee ioo finely 
ground, hindered hit iftermof, ^ as he calted them, 
Dom striklog deep.^ - Porphyry /tfe 
DM preserved one of them coiiceniiiig 'divine wor- 
shfo, ** it Is an everlasting law in Attica, that the 
gods we to be worshipped, and the heroes ulao, 
customs, pt our ancestors, htifd In 
firtt fruits, add 

anoual libations.*' 


which for almost all offences were capital; 
even those that were convicted of idlenean- 
were to suffer deatli, and such as stole only a 
few apples or pot-herb$ were to be punished 
in the game manner as 8acrilegioiid.parsons 
and rnuraorers. Hence ‘a saying of Demades, 
who 'lived long after, was muph admired^ that 
Dreteo wrote hie hwa not wUh ink, hut with ^ 
blood. And he himself being nhked. Why he 
rhade death , the punishmelH for most qffencest 
answered, Stnall ones ckserve and I can 
find no greater for the most heinaus. „ ; 

In the next place, Solon took an eatiihate of " 
the estates of the citizens ; intending io leave 
the great offices in the hands of the rich, but 
to give the rest of the people a share hi other ' 
departments which they had not before. Such 
as had a yearly income of five hundred mea- 
sures in wet and dry goods, he placed in the 
first rank, and called them Pentacosiom- 
edimni :* The second Consisted of those that 
could keep a horse, or whose lands produced 
three hundred measures: these were of the 
equestrian order, and called Himodatelounies 
And those of the third class, wno had bnt two 
hundred measures, were called Zeugita:. The 
rest were named Theies, and .not admitted to 
any office : they liad only a right to appear and ^ 
give their vote in the general assembiv of ti^e 
people. This seemed at first but a slight privi- 
lege, but afterwards shewed itself a ' matter of 
great importance : for most causes canifi at lapt 
to be decided by t|tcm ; and in such maitM as • 
were under I he cc^iizance of the magistndea 
there lay an appeal to thb people. Besides, he 
Is said to have drawn up bis laws in an obscure 
and ambiguous manner, on puimose to cnlaige 
the autliority of the popular tribunal. For. as 
tliey could not adjust their difference by the 
letter of the law, tliey were obliged to.huve' re- 
course to living judges ; I mean the whele body 
of citizens, who tlierofore had all controversies 
brought before them, and were in a manner 
superior fo the laws.' Of (his equality !he him* 
seif takes notice in these words, ■. 

By me t^o people held their native rights 

Uniiijur’d, undppress'd— The great restrain'd 

From lawless violeuce, and the poor from rapine. 

By me, their mutual shield. 

Desirous yet farther to strengthen the common 
people, he impowered any man whatever to 
enter an action for one that was If a 

person was assaulted or suffered damage or 
violence, another that was able and wUlmg to 
do it, might prosecute the offender. Thus the 
lawgiver wisely accustomed the citizens, as 
members of one Ix^y, to feel and to resent 
one another’s iiquriea. And* we are (old uf 
a saying of his agreeable to this law : being 
asked. What city was bM modelkd? he 
answered. That, where iltose who are not ^ , 
jured are no leasready to prosecute andpunisA 
qffenders than those who are. 

• The Pentaeostomedimni paid a talent to the 
public treasury; the Hippoiateiountes, as the 
word Signifies, were obUged to find a horse, and to.' 
servp as cavalry In the wars ; the Zeugita 
so called, as belng^'a middle rank between ma * 
knlgbU and those of tbe lowest order (for row^' . 
who have the' middle bench between the Yhala- 
mites and tbe Tbranltes, are called Zeugiia ;) and 
thoiiffa. the Thftes had barely each a vote^ In the 
gaharal assemhUee^ Set that (aa^Piutaroh observes) 
appeared In tithe to be. a great prirUege, most 
causes being brought by appcM before the people. . 
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points were adjustedp he 
emSEfl^ed 4te' coinacil of the areopagus,^ 
tvhialKSvftirtie*^ of each as had home the 
v)0ki«of and himself was oae of the 

t|il||ilb|l^k,Bat cbserviiig that the ^o])|tep now 
'1 iiom their debtSp grew insolent and 
. ^ he proceeded to constitute another 
1 or senatSp of four himdrcd,t a hundred 
<Ait of each by whom all afiairs were to 
he previoualy considered ; and ordered that no 
matter^ without their approbation, should be 
laid before the generd assembly, in the 
Oiean time the high court of the etreopoffus 
were to be the inspectors and guardians of the | 
laws. ‘ 

secured , 

would be less liable to be shaken by 
and the people would become more orderly 
and peaceable. Most Avriters, as we have ob- 
serve, affirm that the council of tlie areepagus 
was of Solon’s appointing : and it seems greatly 
to confirm their assertion, that Draco has made 
no mehtion of the areopagites, but in capital 
causes constantly addresses himself to the 
eph^ : yet the eighth law of Solon’s thirteenth 
table is cet down in theso very words, WJioever 
were dwiaredinfamons btfore Solon's archon- 
skip, let them be restored in honour^ except 


mufh ae Aaving been candemtiedm i^ areo/.n 
gus, or bp the ephetw, or by the kings in the 
JPrykmeim,fl^ murder or rwmyfmattenmu 
ing to usurp the government, had fled their 
oomdry brfore tUs law was made. This on 
shews that before Solon was 

ite and delivered his laws, the 

the areopagus was in being. For 

who could have been condemned in the areo- 
pagus before Solon’s time, if he was the first 
that erected it into a court of judicature ? Un- 
less, perhaps, there be some obscurity or de- 
ficiency in the text, and the meaning be, that 
such as have been coqaililM of enmes that 


the coni 
chief 
council ol 



* The court of areopagus, though settled long be- 
fore, had lost much of its power by Diaco's pre- 
fernng the ephetse. In ancient tunes, and till So- 
lon became legislator, it consisted of such persons 
18 were most conspicuous in the state for their 
wealth, power, and probity ; but Solon made it a 
rule that such only should have a seat in it as had 
borne the office of at chon. This had the efiect he 
designed, it raised the repntation of the areopagites 
very high, and rendered their decrees so venerable, 
that none contested or repined at them through a 
long course of ages. 

f After the extinction of the race of the Mednn- 
tidn, the Athenians made the office of archon an- 
nnal ; and instead of one, they created nine archons. 
By the latter expedient, they provided against the 
Coo great power of a single person, as by the former 
they toOh away all apprehension of the archons 
setting up for sovereigns. In one word, they at- 
tained now what they bad long sought, (be making 
their supremo magistrates dependent on the peo- 
pie. This remarkable sera of the completion of 
the Athenian democracy was, according to the 
Marmora, in the first year of the xxivth. olympiad, 
before Cbilst 684. That these magistrates might 
however retain sufficient authority and dignity, 
they had high titles and great honours annexed to 
their offices. The first was styled by way of emi- 
nence the archon, and the year was dlstiiignished 
by his name. The second was called BasUeu%, 
that Is king ; for they chose to have that title 
considered as a secondary one. This officer had 
the care of religion. The third had the name of 
Polemarch, for war was his particular province* 
The other six had the title of Thesmotheta, and 
were considered as the guardians of their laws. 
These archons continued till the time of the em- 
peror Callienus. 

t The numbex of tribes was increased by Calls- 
tbenes to ten, after be bad driven out the Plsts- 
tratidSB : ibiT then this senate consisted of five 
hundred, fifty Being chosen out of each tribe. 
Towards the close of the year the president of 
each tribe gave In a list* of candidates, out of 
vrhom the senators were eteeted by lot. The seng. 
tors then appointed the officers called prstanee. 
The prytanes, while the senate consisted of soo, 
were 00 in number ; and, for (he avoiding of con- 
liislen, ten of these presided a week, during which 
gpace they were called pradi^, and out of them 
an eptatatts or president was dfosen, prboig office 
JisM hat one day. 


to the Judgment of the reader.^ ^ 

The most peculiar and surprising^ of his other 
laws, is tiiat which declares the man infamous 
who stands neuter in the time of sedition.'}' It 
seems he would not have ua be indifferent and 
unafiec ^ed with the (ate of the public, when our 
own concerns are upon a safe bcitom; nor 
vvhen we are in health, be insensible to the 
distem^rs and griefs of our country. He 
would navo us espouse tlie better and juster 
cause, and hazard every thing in defence of it, 
rather than wait in safety to see which side 
the victory will incline to. That law too seems 
quite ridiculous and absurd, which permits a 
rich heiress, whose husliaud happens to be im 
potent, to console herself with nis nearest re- ' 
lations. Yet some say, this law was vei^ pro- 
perly levelled against those^ who conscious of 
tlieir own inability, match witli heiresses for the 
sake of the portion, and under colour of law 
do violence to nature. For when they know 
that sneh heiresses may make choice oi others 
to grant their favours to, they Avill eitlier let 
those matches alone, or if they do marry in 
that manner, they must suffer the shame of 
their avarice and dislionesty. It is right that 
the heiress should not have liberty to choose at 
large but only among^st her husband'll relations, 
that the child which is born may at least belong 
to his kindred and family. Agreeable to this 
8 the direction, that the bride and bridegroom 
should be shut up together and mifcpf 4^ same 
quince ;X and that the hnshmrfijflf jgA^iress ‘ 

• The epheta 
of Demopbon, if 
of wiirul raard< 

They consisted 
many Argives $ 


reign 
trying 

cases of Inamlaughter- 
it of fifty Athenians and as 
Draco excluded the Argiver, 
and ordeced that It should be composed of fifty-one 
Athenisns, who were all to be turned of fifty years 
of age. He also fixed their authority above that 
of the areopagites ; but Solon brought them under 
that court, and limited their jurisdiction. 

t Aulns Genius, who has preserved the very 
words of this law, adds, that one who so stood neu- 
ter, should lose his bouses, his country, and es- 
tate, and be sept out an ezUe. JSoet. Attic. I. II. 
c. 12. ’ 

Plutarch In another place condemns this taw, 
but GcJllns highly commends it, and assigns this 
reason— The wise and Just, as well as the envious 
and wicked, being obliged to choose some side, 
matters were easily Accommodated t wbereiisff the 
latter only, as is generally the case with otbef iftiles, 
bad the management of fbctlons. they srobld, ror 
private reasons, be continually kept up, to .ibo 
great hurt, if not to the ntter ruin of the t|ite.' 

t The eating of the qulpce, which trgs trot pchu- 
liar to au heiress snd her^busbanili (Ibr 4tf new 
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should approach her at least three times in a I those only that wok not extorted by trenzy, the 


month. For, ^ou^h they may happen not to 
liave children, yet It is a mark of> honour and 
regard due from a man to the chastity of his 
wife : it removes many uneasinesses, and pre- 
vents differences from proceeding to an abso- 
lute breach. 

In all other marriages, he ordered that no 
' dowries should bo mven : the bride was to 
bring with her only mree suits of clothes, and 
some household stuff of small value.^ For he 
did not choose that marriages should be made 
with mercenary or venal views, but would 
have that union cemented by the endearment 
of children, and every other instance of love 
and friendship. Nuy, Dionysiufi himaelf, when 
his mother desired to be manied to a young 
iSyracttsan, told her. He had, indee^ by hts 
tyranny, brokeihrough the leave of hie country 
hut hv could not hr ecus those of nature, by conn- 
tmancvng eo dugaroportioned a match. And 
surely such disorders should not be tolerated 
in any state, nor such matohes where there is 
no equality of years, or inducements of love, i 
or probability that Uie end of marriage will be, i 
answered. So that to an old man who mar- 
ries a young woman, some prudent magistrate 
or lawgiver might express himself in the words 
addressed to l%iloctetes. 

Poor soul 1 how fit art thou to marry I 

And if he found a young man in the house of a 
rich pld woman, like a partridge, growing fat 
in his private services, ne would remove him 
to some young virgin who wanted a husband. 
But enough of this. 

That law of Solon’s is also justly commended 
which forbids men to speak ill of the dead. 
For piety requires us to consider tlie deceased 
as sacted ; justice calls upon us to spare tlio&e 
that are not in being ; and good policy to pre- 
vent the perpetuating of hatred. lie forbad 
his people also to revile the living, in a temple, in 
a court of Justice, in the great assembly of tlie 
people, or at the pnblic games. 11c tliat offend- 
ed in this respect, was to pay three dreushmas 
to the persons inured, ana two to the public. 
Never to restrain anger is, indeed, a proof of 
weakness or want ot breeding : and always to 
guard against it difficult, and to some 
persons impossible. Now, what is enjoined by 
law should be practicable, if the legislator de- 
sires to punish a few to some good purpose, 
and not many to no purpose. 

His law concerning wills has likewise its 
merit, , For before his lime the Athenians were 
not allowed to dispose of their estates by will : 
the houses and otner substance of the deceased 
were to remain amoi^ his relations. But he 
permitted any one that had not children, to 
leave his possessions to whom he pleased ; thus 
preferring the^ tie' of friendship to that of kkh 
dnd, and choice to necessity, ne gave every 
man the' full and free disposal of lus own. 
Y et he allowed not all sorts of legacies, but 

married people ate U) Implied that theltdlicouraea 
oi^C to he pleasant to each other, that' firalt maBng 
U^Tcatb sweet. 

, * The hride bcoimht with her an earthen pan 
eellM Phrwetien, wherein barley was parched ; 
.4^ riiiilty that ihe nndertooh the haslness of the 


^w»tgd^yaM>^ her pan towards pfiinicUiig 


Gonsqqnencc of disease or poisons, by impri- 
sonment or violence^ or the persuasions of a 
wife. For he considered inohicements iheh 
operated against reason, as no better than 
force ; to be deceived was with him the same 
thing as to be compelled ; and he looked upon 
pleasure to be as great a j^rvertor as pain.* 

He regulated, moreover the journeys of wo- 
men, their mourning and sacrifices, and endea- 
voured to keep them clear of all disorder and 
excess. They were not to go out of town 
with more than three habits: the provisions 
they carried with them, were not to exceed the 
value of an obolue; their basket was not to bo 
above a cubit high : and in the night they were 
not to travel but in a carriage, with a torch be- 
fore them. At funerals uiey were forbid to 
tear them8elves,f and no hired mourner was 
to utter lamentable notes, or to act jmy thing 
else that tended to excite sorrow. ’iKey wero 
not permitted to sacrifice an ox on those oc- 
casions ; or to bury more than three garments 
with the body ; or to visit any tombh besides 
toose of their own family, except at the time of 
interment Most of these things are Jikhwiae for- 
bidden by our laws, with the addition of this 
circumstance, that toose who offend in such a 
manner are fined by the censors of foe women 
as giving way to weak passions and childiah 
sorrow. 

As tlie city was filled with persons who as- 
sembled from all parts, on account of the great 
security in w hich people lived in Attica, Solon 
observing this, and that die country withal wws 
poor and barren, and that merchants who 
traffic by sea, do not use to import their goods 
where they can ha\e nothing in exclmnge, 
turned the attention of the citizens to manufac- 
tures. For this purpose he made a taw, that 
no son should be obliged to maintain his father, 
if he had not taught him a trade.^ As for 
Lycurgus, whose city was clear of strangers, 
and whose country, according to Baripides, 
was sufficient for twice tlie number of inhabi- 
tants ; where there was, moreover, a multitude 
of Helotes, who were not only to be kept con- 
stantly employed, but to be humbled and worn 
out by servitude ; it was right for him to set the- 
citizens free from laborious and mechanic arts, 
and to employ them in arms, as the only art fit 
for them to learn and exercise. But Solon, 
rather adapting his laws to the state of his 

• He likewise ordklned that adopted persons 
sboHld make no will, but as soon as they bad 
children lawfully begotten, tbey were at liberty to 
return into tbe family whence they were adopted ; 
or if they continued lu It to their death, tbe estates re- 
verted to the relations of tbe persons who adopted 
them, Dsmosth. in Orat* JLepiin, 
t Demosthenes (in Timoer,) recites Solon's di- 
rections as to funerals as follows : Let the dead 
bodies he laid out In tbe house, according as the 
deceased gave order and tbe day, following before 
sunrise carried forth. Whilst tbe body is carrying 
to the grave let the men go before, tbe women fol- 
low. It shall not be lawfol for any woman to en- 
ter upon tbb goods of the dead, and to fellow the 
body to the grave, under three score years of age 
except such as are withia the degrees of epustns.” 

t He that was thrice convicted of Idleness, was 
to be declared infamous* Herodatas (1. vtl.) and 
Diodorus Siculus (1. 1.) agree that a law ol this 
hind was In use in’topt. It Is prohaMp theiefora 
that Solon who was moronghly aequalnted with toe 
learning of that nation^ borrowed Itfrom tbeut 
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cwntiy/thmluteDimt^to bis laws, and per* 
cewiM-^lha sril of Attica, wMch h^y 
rewarded the vosbandraan’s labour, was w 
fradi b]snig 6lipable of maiinteii^ifijr a lazy 
nriillltiidlep ordered that trades shoiw be ac- 
cottttted liosourable; the cooncU of the 
ahoald examine into every -man’s 
of subsigtiiig, and chastise the idle. 

Bat that law was more rigid, w]u<5h (as 
Heraclides of Pontos informs as) excused 
rastards from relieving tlieir fathers. Never- 
theleits, the man that disregards so honourable 
a state as mafriage does not take a woman fur 
the sake of children, but merely to indulge his 
anpetite. He has tlierefore, his reward ; and 
there remains no pretence lor him to ' ' ' 

fnAflA nrlvAHAX arAMr In a 


the distance of four furlongs, should make use 
of it: but where the distance was greaterpthev 
were to provide a well of their own. And if 
thev dug ten fathoms deep in their own ground, 
ana could find no water, they had liberty to fill 
a vessel of six gallons twice a day at their 
neighbour’s. ^ Thus he thought it proper to as- 
sist persons in real necessity, but not to en- 
courage idleness. His regulations with resjpect 
to the planting of trees were alim^verviudiciaiui. 
He that planted any tree in his field, was to 
place it at least five feet from his neighbour’s 
ground ; and if it was a fig tree or an oli\o, 
nine ; for these extend their roots faiiher than 
others, and tlieir neighbourhood isprejudtcnl 
to Some trees, not only as iliey take away Uie 
nourishment, but as their elSuvia is noxious. 

rf_ Ai. .4 1-1 *• i-j 1 . 
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those ohildreto, whose very birth he has made a | nourishment, but as their elSuvia is noxious, 
reproach to them. I lie that would dig a pit or a ditch, was to dig 

* /n truth ill's laws co.^irerning women, in ge- / it as lar from anotlier man’s ground, as it was 
nemi appear very absurd. For he permiitedj deep: and if aiyr one uould raise stucJLs of 
one to kill an adulterer taken in the tact I bees, he was to place tJiem .about three 

i»ii# if « - hundred feet from tJiose already raised I ▼ 

anothc.* 

Of all tlie products of the earth, he allowed 
. none to be sold to strangers, but oil : and who- 
I'ever presumed to export any thing else, tlie 
aretton was solemnly to decluie him uccursed, 
or to pay himself a hundred dt avhmas into tJie 
public treasury. This law is in the first table. 
And therefore it is not absolutely improbable, 
what some affirm, tliat the exportation of figs 
was furiuerly forbidden, and that the informer 
agmnst the delinquents was called a sycophant 
lie likewise enacted a law lor reparation of 
damage receii ed from beasts. A dog that had 
bit a was to be delivered up bound to a 
log of four cubits long^f an agreeable con- 
trivance for security against buch an animal. 

But the wisdom of tlie law concerning the 
naturalizing of foreigners, is a little dubious: 
becaiise it forbids tlie freedom of the city to lie 
pinted to any but sUch as are for ever exiled 
from their own country, or transplant them- 
se jv es to Atlicns with tlieir own family, for the 
sake ol oxercising some manual trade. This, 
\ve are told, he did, not witli a view to keep 
strangers ala distance, but rather to imito 
them to Athens, upon the sure hope ert* being 
pmitted to the privilege of cifizeils ; and he 
^agined Uie settlement of those might be en- 
tirely depended uiioii, who liad been driven 
weir native country, or Jiad quitted it by 

That law is peculiar to Solon, which remi- 
lates the going to entertainments made at tiia 
public charge, by him called parasilien.* For 
he docs not allow Uie same person to repair to 
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but if a man committed a rape upon n fh‘e wo- 
man, he was only to be fined a hundred drach 
*uus ; if he gained his purpose by persuasion, 
twenty : but prostitutes were excepted, because 
they have their price. And he would notallow 
them to sell a daughter or sister, unless she 
were taken in an act of dishonour before mar- 
But to punish the same fault sometimes 
in a severe and rigorous manner, and some- 
nmes ImhUy, and as it were in sport, with a 
trivial fine, is not agreeable to reason : unless 
the scarmiy of money in Athens, at that time, 
toade a pecuniary mulct a heavy one. Ana 
mdeed in the valuation of Uiings for the sacri- 
fice. a sheep and a medinmus of corn were 
reckoned each at a drachma only. To the 
Victor in the IsUimean games, he appointed 
a^rewapl of a hundred di'oehmas; and to the 
Victor in the Olympian, five hundred.^ He 
that caught a he wolf, was to hav c five drach- 
nuts; qcthat took a she wolf, one ; and Uie for- 
mer sum (as Demetrius Piialereus asserts) was 
devalue of an ox, the latter of a sheep. Though 
the pnees which he fixes in his sixteeiiUi table 
for select victims, were probably much higher 
than the common, yet tiiey are small in com- 
parison of the present. Tlie AUieiiians of old 
were great enemies to wolves, because their 
country was better for pasture tlian tillage • and 
some say their tribes had not their names from 
the sons of Ion, but from the different occupa- 
aons they followed ; the soldiers being called 
Aim/itie, the artificers eryaedesf and of Uie 
other two, the husbandmen ieleontes : and the 
graziers encores. 

Aa Attica wan not supplied wiUi water from 
ncrenuial rivers, lakes, or spijngs,+ but chiefly 
w wells dug for that puipose, he made a law, 
that where there was a public well, all within 

werWees ; and In case sbe did, be 
Sit to tern- her clothes off her 

back, and beat her into the baigatn. 

same time be contraced tfae rewards 
wreiUew, MteemiM uicb gntuiiic, 

•'»'«»»« .prlBg of fresh wa. 
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• This law, and several others of Solon’ii 

Romans sent deputies lo Athens to ira?i* 
sciibe bis laws, and those ol the other lawsivera^nf 

"I** ““ »««e of ParetUt m. 

^ sacied, for it properiy signlAed on. 
that was a msssmat. at the uSile^oraa^ilM 
riiw wen in Gnece several persons pariklSri; 
bMtonred with thft litle. muci (ito tS^ 
Bmimbs called apulonu, a reUglona order in' 
Solon ordained Am every’lribe 
.. • So'Weo on*? n wontb, and^t the 
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tliem ofttn^ lud he hys a penalty upon Airhaa 
refused to go when invited , looking tu^oti the 
former u i a maik oi epiconsm^ and the latter 
of contempt ok the pupiic 
All his laws were to Gontmw* m fotce for a 
Imndred years, and were written u{mn wooden 
tables which might be tamed round m the ob>^ 
long cases that ceniatned them Some small 
remains of them are preserved in the 
Prytaneum to this day They were called 
cyrbes, as Aristotle tells ns . and Cratinns, the 
comic poet, thus speaks of mem 

By the great natne^ of Splon and of Draco, 

Whose cyrhes now but serve to boil our pulse 

Some say,^ose tables were properly called 
eyrhehy on which were written tlic ules for re 
ligious rites *ind saendees and the other 
axmes The senate, in a hodv, bound them 
selves by o ith to establish the laws of Solon , 
and the ihesmotheitB, or yuardians oj tlM^aws^ 
severally took an oith in a paiticular form, by 
tlie stone in the market place tint ior evoiy 
law tliey broke, ench would dedicate a golden 
statue at Delphi of the same weight with him 
sell ♦ 

Observing the irregularity of tlie months \ 
and that the moon neitl er rose noi set at Iht 
same time witli the snn, ns it often hnpptnc d 
that in the snnte d ly she overtook and passi <1 
by him, he ordered th it day to be called htne 
hai iteo) the old and the new ) assigning the 
part of it befoie the conjunction, to the old 
month, and the rest to the beginning of the 
new He set ms, therefore, to hive bem tlie 
first who understood, tint verse m llomcr, 
which makes mention of a day wherein the 
did month ended, and the new began | 

The day following he called the new moon 
After tlie twentietli lie counted not by adding, 
but subtracting, to the thirtieth, according to 
the di creasing phases of the iiiooii 

When his laws took place,§ bolon had his 

* Gold m Solon’s time was so scarce in Greece, 
that when the Spirtans were ordered b> the oraele to 
gild the face of Apollo’s statue, they inquired iii lain 
for gold all over Greece, and weie diiected by the 
pytliouess t<#buy some ot Ctoesus king ot Lydii 
t Solon dibcoveied the falseness of Ibales’s 
maxim, that the moon pei formed her revolution in 
thirty days, and found that the true time was 
twenty nine days and s half He directed, there 
fore, that each of the twelve inoiithb should be 
accounted twenty itiiie or thirty da^s alternately 
By this means a lunar year was formed, of 3d4 
days , and to reconcile it to the solar year, be 
ordered a mouth of twenty two days to be inici 
calated eveiy two >eais, and at the end of the 
second two jears, he directed that a month of 
twenty three days should be intercalated He like 
wise engaged the Athenians to divide their months 
Into three parts, styled the beginning, middling, 
and endings each of these consisted often days, 
when the month was thirty days long, and the last 
of nine, when it was nine and twenty days long 
In speaking of the two first parts, they reckoned 
accoidiiig to the usual order of numbers, viz the 
first, &c day of the moon beginning , the fiist, 
second, &c. of the moon middling , but with le 
spect to the last part of the month, they reckoned 
backwards, that is, instead of e lying the first, 
aeoobd, &c. day of the moon ending, they said the 
tenth, ninth, Ac* of the moon ending This is a 
epeumatance which shouid be carefully attended 
io» 

1 Odyss. xiv 102 

i Plutarch has only mentioned such of fiolon i 
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visitors every day, finding fault with some of 
them, and c ommending others, or advising him 
to make certain additions, or retrenchments. 
Bat the greater part came to desire a reason 
for this pr that article, or a clear and precise 
explication of the meamng and des^. Sen 
Bible that he could not well excuse bunself from 
complying with their deores, ana that it he 
indnlged their imnort inity, the doing it might 
give offence, he determined to withdraw from 
the difficulty, and to get nd at once of their 
cavils and exceptions. For, as he himself 
observes. 

Not all the greatest enterprise can please. 

Under pretence, therefore, of traffic he set sail 
ior another countiy, i aving obtained leaie of 
the Athenians for ten years* absence. In that 
tune he hoped lus laws would become famiuai 
to them 

liis first vo> igc WuS to Egypt, where he 
abode some time, as ne Inuiselt relates. 

On the Canopian shore, by Nile’s deep mouth 

Tlun he convnsed upon points of philosophy 
with PsLUophis thi Hrliopohfan, and Sencliis 
the Saite, the nio*st leaiued ot the E^ptian 
pi lests, and having in account from them of 
the Atlantic islind^ (is Plato informs us,) ho 

laws as he tboneht the most singular and remaik* 
ahk Diogenes Lieilius, and Demobtheties have 
t,iicii IIS accounts of some others that ought not to 
b toii^otten — ** Let not the gua*** an Iwe in the 
same house with the uiotlier of fais wards Let 
not the tuition of n mors he committed to him 
who i& next after them in the inheritance Let 
I not ail engraver keep the impression of a seal 
which he has eni;raved Let him that puts out the 
eye of a man who has but one, lose both bis own. 
It an arcboii is taken in liquor, let him be put to 
death Let him wh> refuses to maintain histadher 
aud mother, be iniamouj , *ind so let him that 
has consumed his patrimony Let him who le- 
fuses to go to war, flies, oi behases cowardly, be 
di bailed the precincts ot the Joitcm and places cf 
public woiship If i man surprises his wife m 
adultery, and lives with her afterwards, let him be 
dtuneU intainous Let bun who frequents * the 
houses of lewd women, he debarred from speaking 
10 the assemblies of the people Let a pander be 
pursued, iiid pot to death it taken If any man 
steal in the day time, let him be earned to the 
eleven ofiicers , it in tbe night, jt shall be lawful 
to kill bun 111 the aet, or to wound him iq the 
pursuit, and carry him to the atoie&aid officers : if 
be steals common things, let him pay double, and 
if tbe convictor thinks fit, be exposed in ebaiiis 
five days , if be is guilt} ot oacrilege, let him be 
put to death ” 

* Plato finished this history from Solon’s me* 
moil 8, as nny be seen in hia rimurus, and Criuas 
He pietends that this Atlantis, an island situated 
in the Atlantic Ocean, was bigger than Asia and 
Africa, and tbit, notwithstanding its vast extent. It 
was drowned in one day and night Diodoins 
S cuius 64} s, the C irtfaagiuiaub, who discovered it, 
made it death tor any one to settle tn it Amidst 
a number of conjectures concerning it, one of the 
most probable is, that in those diys tbe Africans 
bad some knowledge ot America Another opfijiun, 
worth niLutioiilng, Is, that Xhe Atlantldes, ch For* 
tunate Jslands, were whit we now call the Caqa* 
rits Homer thus describes them : 

Stern winter smiles on that nuepiclona clline ; 

1 be flelda are florid with unfading prime. 

friom tbe bleak pole no winds inclempnt blow, 

M iild the round hail, or flake the fieecy snow ; 

B it Ijom tbe hieizy deep tbe Mess’d inbile 

I be iragiaiit inurmuri ol the western gaie. 

Pots 
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attetuqtie^ to describe it to the Orecians in a 
poem. From Egypt he sailed to Cypraa, and 
there was ^ honoured with the best regards of 
FbUocjpitUL one of the kiDp of that island, 
^bo’feigneajiwer a small mty built by Demo- 
,ph<m the son of Theseus, near the nyer Cki- 
tips, in a strong utuation indeed, but very in- 
diffem^ seal. As there was an agreeable 
plain beloflv^' Solon persuaded him to build a 
Iseiger and pleasanter city there, and to remove 
the^ inhabitants, of tho other to it He also i 
. asnmd in laying out the whole, and building 
It ip the best manner for convenience and de- 
tence : so that Philocyprus in a short time had 
U so well peopled as to excite the envy of the 
other princea And, therefore, though the for- 
mer city was called Aipeia, yet in honour of 
Solon, he called the new one Soli. He him- 
self e^aks of the buildii^ of this city, in his 
elegies, addressing himself to Pliilocyprus : 

For you belong the Sollan throne decreed ! 

For you a race of prosperous sous succeed 1 
If In those scenes to her so justly dear. 

My hand a blooming city help'd to rear. 

May the sweet voice of smiling Venus bless, 

And speed me home with honours and success I 

As for his interview wth Croesus, some 
pretend to prove from chronolo]^, that it is 
detitions. But since the story is so famous, 
dnd so well attested, nay, (what is more,) so' 
agreeable to Solon’s character, so wortliy of 
his wisdom and magnanimity, 1 cannot prevail 
with myself to reject it for the sake of certain 
chronological tables, which thousands are cor- 
recting to this day, ^vithout being able to bring 
them to any certainty. Solon, then, is said to 
have gone to Sardis at the request of Croesus : 
and when he came tliere, he was aiVected much 
ih^e same manner as a person born in an in- 
land country, when he first goes to see the 
ocean : for as he takes every great river he 
comes to for the sea ; so Solon, as he passed 
through the court, and saw many of the nobili- 
ty, riduly dressed, and walking in great pomp 
aihidst a crowd of attendants and guards, took 
each of them for Croesus. At Avhen he 
was conducted into the presence, he found the 
king set off with wJiatever can be imagined 
canons and valuable, eitlier in beauty of co- 
lours, elegance of golden ornaments, or splen- 
dour of jewels : in order that tlie grandeur and 
variety of the scene nught be as striking ^as 
possible. Solon, standing over against the 
. throne, was not at all surprised, nor did he 
* pay those compliments that were expected ; on 
the contrary, it was plain to all persons of dis- 
cernment mat he despised such vain ostenta- 
tion and littleness of pride. Creesus then 
ordered his treasures to be opened, and his 
magnificent apartments and furniture to be 
shewn him ; but this was quite a needless trou- 
ble ; for Solon in one view of the king was 
able to read his character. When he had 
seen all, and waS conducted back, Croesus 
asked him, he had ever beheld a happier 
\ man than he? Solon answered. He had, and 
' that the person was cm Tellus, a plain hut 
worthy citizen Athens] who Mt valuabls 
children behind him; and who, having been 
above the want of necessaries aU his died 
gloriomly fighting for hie country. By this , 
time he appeared to Croesus to be a straiige 
uheouth kind of rustic, >who did not measure 


J happiness by the quantity of gold and silver, 
bat could prefer the life and death, of a private 
and mean person to his high dignity and 
power. However, he asked him again. Whe- 
ther, flfier Tellus, he tnew another hapmer 
man in the world? Solon anftwered, Yee, 
Ckobieand Biton, famed for their brotherly 
ejection, and dui{jful behianour to their mo- 
ther; for the oxen not being ready, tkenf put 
themselves in the harness, wpddrew their mo- 
ther to Junds temple, who was extremely keyp- 
py in having such sons, and moved fonvdra 
amidst the btessinge qf the people. After the 
sacrifice, they dnmk a cheerful cup (nith their 
friends, and then laid down to re^but rose no 
more for theu died in the night udlnout sorrow 
or pain, in the midst qf so much glory. Well! 
said Croesus, now highly displeased, and do 
you not then rank us tn the number if hfqppy 
men ? Solon, unwilling either to flatter him, or 
to exasperate him more, replied. King qf 
JLydia, as God has given the Greeks a moderate 
proportion qf other things, so likewise he has 
favoured them with a democraiic spirit and a 
liberal hind of wisdom, which has no taste for 
the splendours of royalty. Moreover, the 
\ vicissitudes of If e sirffer us not" to he elated by 
; any present good fortune, or to admire that ' 
felicity which is liable to change. Futurity 
carries for every man many various and un- 
certain events in its bosom. He, therfore, 
whom heaven blesses with success to tlw last, > 
is in our estimation the happy man. But the 
happiness of him who still lives, and has the 
dangers qf Ife to encounter, appears to us no 
better than that qf a champion before the com- 
bat is determinea, and while the crown is un- 
certain, With these words, Solon departed, 
leaving Croesus chagrined, but not instructed. 

At that time ^sop, the fabulist, was at the 
court of Crwsus, who had sent for him, and 
caressed him not a little. He was concerned 
at the unkind reception SolOn met with, and 
thereupon gave him this advice : A man shoula 
either not converse with kings at all, or say 
what is agreeable to them. To which Solon 
replied : Nay, hut he should either not do it 
at alt, or say what is useful to ihetn. 

Hiough Cra*sns at. ftat time held onr law- 
^ver in contempt ; yet when he was defeated 
in his wars with Cyrus ; when .his city was 
taken, himself made prisoner, and laid bound 
upon the pile in order to be burned, in the pre- 
sence of Gyrus and all the Persian^ he cried 
out aa loud as he possibly could, Solon I 
Solon f . Solon !” Cyrus, surprised -at tliis, 
sent to inquire of liim, “ What god or man it 
was whom alone he thus invoked under so 
great a calamity?” Crnesiis^ answered, with- 
out the least disguise^ He is one of the wise 
men of Greece, whom I sent for, not with a 
design to hear his wisdom, or to learn what 
might be of service to me, but fhht he nught 
see and extend the reputation of that ^lory,thc 
loss of which 1 find a much greater misfortune, 
tlian the possession of it .was a blessing. My 
exalted stale was only an exterior advantage, 
the happiness of opinion; but (lie reverse 
plunges me into real sufferings, and ends in 
misery ^irremediable. This was foreseen by 
that neat man, who, forming a comecture'' of 
tN Intake from what he then saw, advised me 
to consider the end of life, and nqt tp rely or 
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grdw insoleDt' upon uncertainties.** When 
this was told Cyrus, who was a much wiser 
znah than Croesus, finding Solon's maxim con- 
firmed by an example before him, he not onlv 
sef Croesus at liberty, but honoured him with 
his protection as long as he lived. Thus 
Solon had the gloiy of saviqg the life of one of 
these kings, and of instructing the other. 

Durinff ms absence, the Athenians were 
much divided amdhg themselves. Lycufgns 
being at the head of the low conntiy,^ Mera- 
cles, the son of Alcmmon, of the people that 
lived near the sea-coast, and Pisistratus of the 
motmtoineerg ; among which last was a multi- 
tude of laflpring people, whose enmity was 
chiefly levelled at the rich. Hence it was, 
that though the city did observe Solon’s laws, 
yet all expected some change, and w^ere de- 
sirous of another establishment ; not in hopes of 
an eoiiality, but with a view to be gainers by 
the alteration, and entirely to subdue those that 
difiered from them. ' 

. Wiiile matters stood thus, Solon arrived at 
'Athens, where he was received with great 
spect, and still held in veneration by all ; but 
by reason of his great age he had neither die 
sfrength nor spirit to act or speak in public as 
he had done. He therefore applied in private 
to the heads of the factions, and endeavoured 
to appease and reconcile tliem. Pisistratus 
seemed to give him greater attention than die 
rest ; for Ihsistratus had an affable and engag- 
ing manner. He was a liberal benefactor to 
the poor;+ and even to his enemies he be- 
haved witn great candour. He counterfeited 
so dexterously the good qualities which nature 
had denied him, that he gained more credit 
than the real possessors of them, and stood 
foremost in the public esteem in point of mode- 
ration and equity, in zeal for the present go- 
vernment, and aversion to all that endeavoured 
at a change. ' With these arts he impose 1 upon 
die people : but Solon soon discavered his 
real character, and was the first to discern his 
insidious designs. Yet he did not absolutely 
break with him, but endeavoured to soften him 
and advise him better ^ declaring both to him 
and others, that if ambition could but be banish- 
ed from his soul, and he could be cured of his 
desire of absolute power, there would not be a 
man better disposed, or a more worthy citizen 
in Athens. 

About this time, Tliespis began to change the 
form of tragedy, and the novelty of the thing 
attracted many spectators ; for tliis waiV before 
any prize was proposed for tliose tliat excelled 
in this respect Solon, who was always ivilling 
to hear and to learn, and in his old age more 
inclined to any thing that might divert and en- 
tertain, particularly to music and good fellow- 
ship, went to see Thespis himself exhibit, as 
the custom of the ancient poets was. When 
the play was done, he called to Thespis, and 

. * These three parties into which the Athenians 
were . divided, viz. the Pedisei, the Parall, and 
/Oiacrll, have been mentioned In this life before. 

t By the poor, we are not |o uoderstaml such as' 
iUked alms, for there were none such in Athens. 

In those days,'^ says Isocrates, there was no 
cljUsea that died of want, or beeged In the streets, 
to the dishonour of the. community.’* This was 
owing to the laws against Idleness and prodigality, 
and the care arbich the areopaeua took that every 
man ahonid.faaVe a visible livefibood. 


asked him, Re woe net aehamed to tell se 
many lies b^ore so yreai an aessnibly I Thes- 
pis answered, It was no areai mailer, if he 
spoke or €Wted so injesA. To which Solon re- 
plied, striking the ground violently witli his 
stafi^ If we encowrage suokjesitny as this, we 
shall quickly find it m our cordraets ana 
agreements, 

'Soon after this, Pisistratos, havidg wounded 
himself for the purpose, drove in that condition 
into the market-place, and endeavoured to 'in- 
flame the minds of the people, by telling ftem, 
his enemies had laid in wait for him, and 
treated him in that manner on account of his 
patriotism. Upon this, the ' multitude loudly 
expressed their indignation : but Solon came up, 
and thus accosted mm : Son of Hippocrates, 
you ixet Horner^ 8 Ulysses hut very ina^erently , 
for he wounded Mmself to deceive his enemies, 
but you have done it to impose smon your 
countrymen. Notwithstanding this, the rabble 
were ready to take up arms for him, and a 
general assembly of the people being summoned, 
Ariston made amotion, tliat a body-guard of fifty 
clubmen should be assigned him. Solon stood 
up and opposed it with many arguments, of the 
same kind with tliose he has left us in his poems ; 

You hang with rapture on his honey’d tongue* 
And again. 

Your art, to public interest ever blind. 

Your fox-like art stilL centres in yourself. 

But when he saw the poor behave in a riotous 
manner, and determined to gratify Pisistratus 
at any rate, while the rich out of fear declined 
the opposition, he retired with this declaratione 
that lie had shewn more wisdom tlian the for- 
mer, in disceniing what method should have 
been taken ; and more coura^ than Uie latter, 
who did not want understanding, but spirit to 
oppose the establishment of a tjTant. The 
people having made the decree, did not cu- 
riously inquire into the number of guards which 
Pisistratus employed, but visibly connived at 
his keeping as many as be pleased, till he seized 
tiie citadel. VVhen this was done, and the city 
in great confusion, Megacles, with tlie rest of 
the Alcmaeonidae, immediately took to flight.' 
But Solon, tliougfa he was now very old, and 
bad none to second him, appeared in public, 
and addressed himself to the citizens, some- 
times upbraiding them with their past indiscre- 
tion and cowaraice, sometimes exhorting' and 
encouraging them to stand up for their liberty 
Then it was that he spoke those memorable 
words : It would have been easier for them to re- 
press the advances qf tyranny, and prevent ifs^ 
establishment : but now it was estahlished and 
grown to some height, it would he more glorious 
to demolish it. However, finding tliat tlieir 
fears prevented tlieir attention to what he said, 
he returned to his 'ovm house, and placed his 
weapons at the street door, with these words ; 
I have done all in my powef to defend my 
country and its laws. This was his lagt public 
effort Though some exhorted him to fly, he 
took no notice of their advice, but was com- 
posed enough to make verses, in which. Ae thus 
reproaches tlie Athenians': ' 

If fear or folly lias your rights betray’d. 

Let not the faufl on righteous Heaven be laid. 

You gave tbem guards ; you rais’d your iyrauia high 
T* impose tlie heavy yoke that dniurs the lieav- 
log sigh* 
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. .-•fcV bh alMWied lU th^ fold 

hioi,^ trMntw*0DM certeinly pntfaiiii fodeafo 


m VSQflK M»i impradeui leoglhs r hu aoswered. 
To cla ^ However, when IKsistratas had 
fully e^toBUghed himself he made bis court to 
SoloiH and treated him with «o much kindness 
and respect* that Solon became* as it were* his 
cnonseltor* and gave sanction to many of his 
proceedings. He 'observed the greatest part 
of Solon’s laws* shewing himself the example* 
and obliging his friends to follow it Thus* 
when he was accused of murder before tlie 
court of arecpagus, he appeared in a modest 
' manner to make his defence ; but his accuser 
dropped tlie impeachment He likewise added 
other laws* one of whicli was* that jtersons 
maimed in ike" tvars should he maintained at 
thepuhUc charge. Yet this* Heraclides tells 
us* was in pursuance of Solon’s plan* who liad 
decreed the same in tlie case of Thersippus. 
But according to Theophrastus* Pi'iistratus* not 
Solon* made tlie law against idleness^ which 
produced at once greater industry in the 
country, and tranquillity in tlie city. 

Solon moreover attempted* in verse* a lai^e 
description* or rather fabulous account of the 
Atlantic Island*^ wliicli he had. learned from 
the wise men of Sais* and which particuluily 
concerned the Athenians : bat by reason of his 
age* not want of leisure* (as Plato would have 
iQ he was apprehensive tlie work would be 
too much^ for him* and therefore did not go 
duroiigb with it These verses are a proof that 
busineas was not the hindrance : 


I grow in learning as I grow in years. 

And ngaii^ 

Wine* lilt* and beauty still tfaeir charms bestoir 

Light all the shades of life* aud cheer ns as wegq 

Plato* ambitious to cultivate and adorn the 
subject of (he Atlantic Tslqnd, as a delightful 
spot in some fair field unoccupied* to wliich 
also he had some claim by his being related to 
Solon*^ laid out magnificent courts and en- 
closures* and erected a grand entrance tq it. 
such as no other stoiy* fable* orpoem ever had. 
But as he began it late* lie enoed his life be- 
fore the w'ork ; so tliat the more reader is 
delighted with the part tliaf is 4Ptten* the 
more regret he has to find it unfinished. As 
the tem^e of Jupiter Olympius in Athens is 
Uie only one that has not the last hand put to it 
so the wisdom of Plato* amongst his many ex 
cellent w'orks* has left nothing imperfect but 
the Atlantic Island. 

Heraclides Pontiens relates that Solon lived 
a considerable time after Pisistratns usurped 
the government; but according to Fhanias the 
Ephesian* not quite two years. For Pisistratns 
began his tyranny in the archonship of Gomias* 
ami Phanins tells us, Solon died in the urchon- 
ship of Ifegebtratus* the immediate successor 
to Gomias. The story of his ashesf being 
scattered about the isle of Salamis* appears 
absurd and fabulous ; and yet it is related by 
several authors of credit* and by Aristotle in 
particular. 


PUBIilCOLA. 


Such is tlie ch-iracter of Solon ; and there- 
fore with him vve "will compare Pubhcola* so 
called by the Roman people* in acknowledg- 
ment of bis merit ; for Jiis paternal name was 
Valerius. He was descenaed irom that an- 
emnt Valerius,+ v\ho wa.s the principal author 
of me union between the Romans and tlie 
Sabines. For he it was that most efieclually 
fiersuaded the tw o kings to come to a con- 
lerence, and to settle their differences. From 
^is man onr V aleiiiis deriving his extraction* 
distinguished hiinself by his tloqurnce and 
riches*! even while Rome was yet under kingly 
government. eloquence he employed 

with great projpriefy and spirit in defence of 
justice* and his riches in relieving the neces- 

• This fable imported* that the people of 
dtlaotia having auhduecl all Lyhia* and a great part 
of Europe* threatened* Egypt and Oirece ; but the 
Atbcnianb making head against their victoiious 
army* overthrew them in several enga^einents. and 
confined them td their own island. 

f The first of his faniify* who settird at Rome, 
was Valerius Volesns, a Sabine ; or, as Testus and 
the Jasta Capito/ini call him* Veinsns. 

t Plutarch* by this* would insinuate* that 
arbitrary power is no ft lend to eloquence. And 
undoubtedly the want of liberty docs dtpie^s the 
spirit* and restrain ibe force of genius : whereas* 
in ref^blici and limited monarcbies, full scope is 
givctt* as well as many occasions afifoidcd* to the 
I idlest vein of oratory. 


sitous. Hence it was natural to conclude* that 
if the government sliould become republican*! 
his station in it would soon be one ot tiie moat 
eminent 

When Tarquin the prond, who had made 
his way to the tlirone by the violation of all 
rights*^ divine and human, aud then exercised 
his power as he acquired it* when* like an op- 
pressor and a tyrant* he became odious and 
insupportable to the people ; they took occa- 
sioxi to rev olt* from the unhappy fate of Lu- 
cretia* who killed herself on account of the 
rape committed upon hereby the son of Tar- 
quin.§ ^Lucius Brutus* meditating a change of 

* Platons mother was a descendant of the brother 
of Solon. 

t It is said by Diogenes Laertius* that this was 
done by bis own order. In thus disposing of his 
remains* either Solon himself, or those who wrote 
bis history* imitated the slotyof Lyciirgus* who left 
an express order that bis ashes should be thrown 
Into the sea. 

t Governments* as well as other things* pushed 
to excessive lengths* often change to tl\p contiary 
extreme* « .. 

f He made use of the body of bis fatiier-in-law* 
Servins Tullius* whom be had murdered* as a step 
to the throne. 

11 LIvv tells ns* (hat she desired her father and 
busbaud to meet ber at her own boase. With her 
fiitber l4icfetlns came Publius Valerius* afle/wards 
Pdbllcola* and wlUi ber basband (Lucius Juiiius 
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^•ovemment^ applied to Valerias first, and 
with his po\yerfnl assistance expelled the king 
and his laniily. Indeed, v^lnle the people 
seemed inclined to give one person the chief 
commands jand to set up a general instead of a 
king, Valerius acquiesced, and willingly yielded 
the first place to Brutus, under whose auspices j 
the republic commenced. But when it appea^d i 
that uiey could not bear the thought of being 
govemeq by a single person^ when they seemed 
more ready to obey a divided authority, and 
indeed proposed and demanded to have two ' 
consuls at the head of the state, then he offered ' 
himself as a candidate for tliat liigh olfice, to- 
gether witl||||rn(us, but lost his election. For, 
contrary to vriitiis's desire, Tarquinius Colla- 
tiniis, the husband of Liicr^tia, was appointed 
his colleague. Not that he was a more worthy 
or able man iJian Valerius; but those that had 
the chief interest in the state, apprehensive of 
the retain of the Tarqnins, who made great 
efforts without, and endeavoured to soften the 
resentment of the citizens within, were de- 
sirous to be commanded by the most implacable 
enemy of that house. 

Valerius, taking it ill that it should be sup- 
posed he would not do hi.^ utmost for his coun- 
try, because he had received uo particular in- 
jury from the tyrants, withdrew from the 
senate, fbrebore to attend the forum, and 
would not intermeddle in the least with public 
affairs. that many began to express their 
fear and concern, lest through resentment he 
should join the late royal family, and overturn 
the, commonwealth, which, as yet, was hut 
tottering. Bruins was not without his sus> 
picions of some others, and therefore deter- 
mined to bring the senators to their oath on a 
solemn day of sacrifice, which he appointed 
for that purpose. On this occasion, Valerius 
went with great alacrity into the forum, and 
vvas tlie first to make oath that he would ne\er 
give up tlie least point, or hearken to any 
terms of agreement with Tarquin, but would 
defend the Bonian liberty witli his sword ; 
which afibrded grqat satisfaction to the senate, 
and strengtliened the hands of the consuls.^ 

Brutus, and many other Romans of distinction. 
To them she disclosed In few uords the whole 
inatU'r, declared her Arm resolution not to outibe 
the loss of her honour, and conjured flieni not to 
let the crime of Sextus Tarquinius go uiipiiiiislied. 
Then the heroine, iiotwitbstaiidiiig their endeavours 
to dissuade her from it, pliiiiised a daager in her 
breast. While the rest were hlled with gtief and 
consteriiatiun, Brutus, who, till that time, liaci 
feigned himself an idiot, to prevent his iTeing ob- 
noxious to the tyrant, took the bloody poniard, and 
shewing It to the assembly, said, ** I swear by this 
blood, which was once so pure, and which nothing 
blit the detestable villany of Taiquiii could have 
polluted, that I will pursue .L. Tarquinius the 
proud^ his wicked wife, and their children, with 
fire and sword ; nor will ever suffer any of ' that 
family, or any other whatsoever, to reign at Rome. 
Ye gods 1 I call you to witness this my oath.’* At 
these words, be presented the dagger to Collatinns, 
Lucretius, Valerius, and the rest of the company ; 
and engaged them^to take the same oath. 

* Thus ended the regal state of Rome, Mb yeors, 
according to the common computation, after the 
building of the city. But Sir Isaac Newton Justly 
observes, that this can scarce be reconciled to the 
bourse of nature, for we meet wiib no instance in 
all history, since chronology was cci;talB, wherein 
seven kings, most of whom were slain, reigned so 
long a time in continual snccession. By contract* 


His actions soon confirmed the sinceri^ of hia 
oath. For ambassadors came from T\'irquiii 
tvith letters calculated to gain the people, and 
instractions to treat wnifa^them in such a manner 
as might be most likely to cormpt them ; as they 
%vere to tell them from the king t^t he liad 
bid adieu to his high notions, ana was willing 
to listen to very moderate conditions. Though 
the consuls were of opinion, that they should 
he admitted to confer with the people, Vale- 
rias \vould not suffer it, but opposed it strongly, 
tnsisting that no pretext for innovation shoufd 
be given the needy multitude, who might con- 
sider war as a greater grievance ^an tyranny 
itself 

! After this, ambassadors caqie to declare 
that he would give up all thouidits of the king- 
dom, and lay down his arms, if they would 
but send him his treasures and other effects, 
that his family and friends might not want a 
subsistence in their exile. Many persons in- 
clined to indulge him in this, and Collatiaus in 
particular agreed to it; but Brutus,* a man ot 
g^eat spirit and quick resentment, ran into the 
forum, and called his coHeagne traitor, for 
being disposed to grant the enemy the means 
to carry on the war, and recover the crown, 

I when indeed it would be too much to mrant 
them bread in the place where they might re- 
tire to. The citizens being assembled on that 
occasion, Cains Miniilius, a private man, was 
the first who de]i\ ered his sentiments lo them, 
advising Brutus, and exhorting tJie Romans, to 
take care that the treasures should fif^htfor 
tiiem against the tyrants, rather than for the 
tyrants against them. The Romans, however, 
were of opinion, l)u\t while they obteined that 
liberty for which they began tlie war, they 
should not reject the oilered peace for tlie 
sake of the treasures, but cast them out to- 
gether witli tlic tyrants. 

In tlie mean time, Tarquinius made but small 
account of his eficcts ; but tlie demand of tFiem 
furnished a pretence for sounding tlie people, 
and for preparing a scene of treachery. This 
was carried on by the ambassadors, iind^r pre- 
tence of taking care of tlie effects, })urt of 
whicli they said tliey were to sell, part to col- 
lect, and the rest lo send away. Thus (hey 
gained time to corrupt two of the best families 
ill Rome, that of the Aqhilii, in w hich were 
three senators, and tlie Vitellii, among whom 
w’cre two. All these^ by the motlier’s side, 
were nephews to Collatinns the consul. Tlic 
Vitellii w'ere likewise allied lo Brutus; for 
Uieir sister was his wife, and he had se\ eral 
children by her ;f tw o of wliom, jnst arri\ed at 

ing, therefore, the reigns of these kings, and those 
of the kings of Alba, he places the hiiildtng of 
Rome, uot in the seventh, but in the (hit t> -eighth 
Olympiad. 

* Uionyiius of Haliearnassiis, on the contrary, 
says, the affair was dt hated in the senate with 
great model. itioii ; anil when it could uot be settled 
there, whether they should prefer honour or pr«>tit, 
it was reigned to the people, who, to their im- 
mortal praise, carried it, by a msdurity of one vote, 
for honour. 

t Dionysius and Livy make mention of no more 
than uvo ; hut Pliitaicli agrees with those who say 
that Briitns had more, and (hat Marcus Biutus, 
who killed Csasar, was descended fious one of 
them. Cicero Is among those that hold the latler 
opinion ; or else he pretended to be so, to make 
the eause and person of Brutus more popular. 
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Um’ V iteUift dtew »» and 
in the conspiracy'; in- 
i^^tMby this jneani^ they might mttri^ 
tfae.Taraaiiiat share in their 
ts, and, at me same time^ be set 

^ yoke ofa stopid and cruel father. 

ite, bia inflesibility in- punishing criminals, 
Ibiw ^led cruelty ; and the stupidity^ which 
be had used a long time as a c!oak to shelter 
Itim from the bloody designs of the tyrants, 
Ipid procured him the name^of Bmitts* which 
be refused not to he kn<nrn by afterwards. 

The youths thfis engaged, were brought to 
earner withihe Aonilii ; and all agmd to take 
a great and liprrible oath, by drinking together 
of dm blood,-!- and tasting the entrails of a man 
eaerifked for that purpose. This ceremony 
was j^rformed in tlie house of the Aquilii : 
and the room chosen for it (as it was natural 
to suppose) was dark and retired. But a 
slave, named Vindiciiis, lurked tliere undls- 
co%-ered. "Sot that lie had placed himself in 
that room by design ; nor had he any suspicion 
of what was going to be transacted : but hap- 
pening to be there, and perceiving with what 
haste and concern they entered, he stopped 
short for fear of being seen, and hid himself 
behind a chest ; yet so that he could see what 
was done, and hear what was resolved upon.' 
They came to a resolution to kill the consuls; 
and having written letters to signify ns much to 
Tarqiiin, they gave them to the ambassadors, 
who then were guests to the Aquilii, and pre- 
sent at the conspiracy. 

When the nlmiv was over, they withdrew, 
and Vindicius, stealing from his lurking hole, 
wAs not determined wlmt to do, but disturbed 
with doubts. He thought it shocking, as in- 
deed it was, to accuse the sons of the most 
horrid crimes to their father Brutus, or the 
nephews to their uncle Collatinus ; and it did 
not presently occur to him that any private 
Roman was fit to be tnisted with so important 
a secret. On the other hand, he was so much 
tormented with the knowledge of * such an 
abominable treason, that he could do any thing 
rather than conceal it At length, induced by 
the public spirit and humanity of Valerius; he 
bethou^t himself of applying to him, a man 
easy ot access, and wilting to be consulted 
by the necessitous, whose house was always 
open, and who never refused to hear the peti- 
tions even of the meanest of the people. I 

Accordingly, Vindicius coming, and dis- 
.covering to him the whole, in the presence of 
his brother Marcus and his wife ; Valerius, 
astonished and terrified at the plot, would not 
let the man go, but shut him up in the room, 
and left his wife to watch the door. Then he 
ordered his brother to surround the late king’s 
palace; to seize the letters, if possible, and to 
secure -the servants ; while himself, with many ; 
clients an^ friends whom he always had about i 
him, and a numerous retinue of servants, went i 
to the house of Ihe Aquilii. As tliey were 
gone otit, and no one expected him, he forced 
open the doors, and found tlie letters in: .the 

. * *Tsrquin had put the father and brother of 
Brutiia to death. 

They thought such a horrible sacriflee would 
oblige every member of the conspiracy tu Inviola- 
ble secresy. Caialfne put the same in practice 

•rtprvHmU. 
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ambassadors* room. WhUst he was thus em- 
ployed, the> Aquilii ran home in g^t haste, 
ana ennged with him at the door, epdeavour- 
jng toiorco the letters hrom hhot But Valerius 
and his party repelled their attack, and twist- 
ing their goMmsabont their necks, after inuch 
straggling on both sides,. dragged them with 
great dimenlty . through ttie. streets into the 
forunk Marcus Valerius had the same sim- 
cess at the royal palace, where he seized oUier 
letters, ready to be conveyed away among tiie 
goods, laid hands on what servants of the 
king’s lie could find, and had them also into 
tlio fonmn 

IVhen the consuls had put a Ap to the tu- 
mult, Vindicius was produced ny order of 
Valerius; and the accusation being lodged, 
the letters were read, which tlie traitors had 
not the assurance to contradict. A melancho- 
\v stillness reigned among tlie rest; but a . 
few, willing to favour' Brutus, mentioned ba- 
nishment The tears of Collatinus, and the si- 
lence of Valerius, gave some h^ea of mercy. 
But Brutus called upon each ot his sons by 
name, and said. You, Titus, and ym Vale- 
rius^* why do you not make your defenc^ 
ageunst the charge? After tiiey have been 
tlius questioned three several times, and made 
no answer, he turned to the liciors, and said. 
Yours is the part that remains, Tlie lictors 
immediately laid hold on tlie youths, stripped 
them of their garments, and, having tied their 
hands behind them, flogged them severely wiUi 
their rods. And though others turned th'eir 
eyes aside, unable to endure the ^ctacle, 
yet it is said that Brutus neitlier Ipoked nno- 
tlier way, nor suffered pity in the least to 
smooth his stern and angry countenance ;f re- 
garding his sons as tliey siilfered with a threat- 
ening aspect, till they were extended on the 
ground, and their heads cut oft with the axe. 
Then he departed, leaving tlie rest to his col- 
league. This was an action which it is not 
easy to praise or condemn with propriety. 
For either the excess of virtue raised /Mf sctel 
above tlie influence of the passions^ of else die 
excess of resentment depressed it into insensi- 
bility. Neither the one nor the other was 
natural, or suitable to the human faculties, but 
was eitlier divine or bnital. It is the more equit- 
able, however, that onr judgment should give 
its sanction to the glofy of this great mdn, tlian 
that our weakness should incline us to doubt of 
his virtue For the Romans do not look upon 
it as so glorious a work, for Romulus to have' 
built the city, as for Brutus to have founded 
and established the commonwealth. 

After Brutus had left the tribunal, the 
thought of wliat was done involved the rest 
in astonishment, horror, and silence. . But the 
easiness and forbearance of Collatinus gave 
fresh spirits to the' Aquilii, they begged time 
to make their defence, and desired that ttieir 

• Tbe name of BrutuB’s ‘second son' was not Vale- 
rius, but Tiberius- 

t Livy gives a different account of SnitnsVi beba- 
viour. Quum inter omne tempus pater, vulius* 
que et os qjus, speciacuio met, eminente ani- 
mo patrio inter publics pomes minister.iufn. 
There could not be a more atrlking spectacle than 
the countenance of Brutus, for anger sat mixed 
with dignity, and he could not conceal the father, 
though he supported the magistrate. LiV. Ub. iu 
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slave Vfudicins mMt be restored to thenij and 
not reitoln with oiebr accnsera. Hie consal 
was mcHned to grant their request^ and there- 
upon -to dismiss the assembly ; bat Valerios 
would neither snfiR^r the slave to be taken from 
among the crowd, nor the i^ople to dismiss 
the traitors and withdraw. At last he seized 
the cnmmals himself^ and called for Brutns, 
exclaiming that Oollatinns acted most unwor- 
^ly, in laving his colleagne under the hard 
necessity of putting his own sons to deaths and 
then inclining to gratify the women b> releas- 
ing the betrayers and enemies of tlieir country. 
Collatinns, upon this, losing all patience, com- 
manded Vinoicius to be taken away , the lic- 
tors made way through tho crowd, seized the 
*man, and came to blows uith snch «(S endea 
voured to rescue him Tlie fnends of Vale- 
rius stood upon their defence, and the people 
crit d out for Brutus. Brutus returned , and si- 
lence beiagmade, he said. It waa enough for htm 
to givejuokment upon hia oum sons , as for the 
rest, he left them to the sentence of the peo- 
ple, tvho wete now free, and any one that 
chose it hmght plead before them Ihey did 
•not, howe\cr, wait for pleadings, but im ne 
diately put it to the vote, with one voice con- 
demned (hem to die, and tlie triitors were 
beheaded. Gollatinus, it seems, w as bome what 
suspected before, on account ot hts near rela- 
tion to the royal tamily and one of his names 
was obnoxious to the people, for they abhorred 
the \ ery name of Tarqiiin But on this occasion 
lie had pi o\ eked Aem beyond expression,! 
and thtr^'fore he \oluntanly resigned the con- ! 
siilship, and ictiied from the city A new 
election consequently was held, and Valenus I 
declared consul with great honour, as a pro* 
per mark of gratitude for his patriotic ^eal As 
tie was of opinion that Vinaicius should ha\ e 
his share ot the reward, he procured a decree 
of the people tiiat tlie freedom of tlie city 
should be given him, which was ne\er confer- 
red on a slai e before, and that he should be 
enrolled in what tribe he please d, and gn e his 
suffrage with it As for otlier freedmen, Ap 
plus, wanting to make himself popular, pro- 
cured them a right of noting, long alter Ihe 
act of enfranchising a sla\e is to this day cal- 
led Vindicta, (we aio told) from tins Vindi 
ciiis 

The next step that was taken, was to gii e 
up the goods of the Tarquins to be pliindeied , 
*«id their palace and other houses were lei cl 
led w itli the CTOund The pleasantest part of 
tlic Campus martms had been in their posses 
Sion, and this was now consecrated to the god 
Mars It happened to be the time of hanest, 
and the sheaves then lav upon the ground , but 
as it was consecrated, (Key thought it not law- 
ful to thresh the com, or to make use of it , 
a great number of hands, therefoie, took it up 
in naskets, and threw it into the nver The 
trees were also cut down and thrown in after 
it, and (he ground left entirely without fruit or 


* Locias larquimus, tbe son of Eserins, and 
nephew of Tarqiilulus Priacos wae called Collati- 
iiua, from Collatia, of wblbh he wai govemor* 
'Arqninlua Superbae, and Egerios tbe father of 
toUaUboa were flrit conslnB. 

1 Plutarch should have said re consecrated. For 
I* mat devoted to that god in thettpieof RomiUiis, 
4a>appear8 from his laws. But the larquliis hid 
sacrilegiously couvcitcd It to Ihiirquii use. 


• 

product, for the service of the god.v A great 
craanUty of different sorts of thmgs being thus 
thrown in together, they weie not caimd far 
by the canrent, but only to the shallows wheie 
the first heaps had stopped. Finding no far- 
ther passage, every thing settled there, and the 
whole was bonna still taster by toe nver , for 
that washed down to it a deal of mud, which 
not only added tothe mass, but serv^ as a 
cement to it; and the current, far from dissolv- 
ing it, by its gentle pressure gave it the greatr 
er firmness. The balk and solidity of this mass 
received continual additions, most of v^t was 
brought down by by the Tiber settling tiiere. 
It was now an isfana sacred to religious uses ft 
several temples and porticos have been built 
upon it, and it is called in laitin. Liter duoe 
ponteSfX the island between the two bridges* 
Some say, however, that this did not happen at 
the dedication of Tarquin's field, but some aj^s 
after, when Tarquima, a vestal, gave Another 
adjacent field to the public , for iviiich she waa 
honoured with great privileges, pashcularly tiiat 
of giving her testimony m court, which was 
refused to all other women , they likewise 
voted her liberty to marry, but she did not ac- 
cept it This IS the account, though seemingly 
fabulous, which some gi\e ot (he matter. 

Tarquin despairing to re ascend the throne 
by stratagem, applied to toe Tuscans, who 
g ive him a kind rec eption, and prepared to 
conduct him back with a great armament The 
consuls led the Roman forces against them, 
and the two armies were drawn up in certain 
consecrated jiarcels of ground, the one called 
tiio Arsian grove, the otliei the d^siivian mca 
dow. When they came to charge, Ainns, the 
son of Tarqinn, and Bratus the Roman consul,§ 
met each other, not by accident, but design, 
animated by hitied iiid resentment, tlie one 
against a fyi-ant and eneniv ot his country, tbe 
other to rcienge his banishment, they spurred 
their horses to thtir encountei As tiicy en 
i gaged rather with fur} than conduit, they lain 
themselves opc n, and f€ 11 by each other s Jianil 
Ihe battle, whose oiisit was so drcadlul, liad 
not a milder conclubion , the carnage was pro- 
digious, and equal on both sides, till at length 
I the aimies were separated by a stoini 

Valenns was in great perjilexity, as he 
knew not whuh side had tlie victory, and 
found Ins men as much dismayed at the sight 
oi their own dead, as aniinited bv tho lo«s of 
the enemy So grcit, indeed, was the 
slanghUr, that it could not be distinguislu d 
who had the advantage , and each army 
having a near view oi their own loss, and only 
guessing at that of the enemv, weic inclintd to 
think themselves vanquishca, lather than vie 
torioq|. When night came on (snch a night as 

* A field so kept, was vei> piopeily adipttd to 
the service of the god of war, who lays waste all 
befoie him 

t Livy says it was secured aga list tbe force of 
toe current b> Jettees 

t Tbe Fibnum hiidge joined it to the city on 
tbe side of the capitol, and tite Cestiaii bridge on 
tbe side of tbe Jaiiiciiliiie gate 

i Eriitus I* dcservedl> reckoned among the mo«l 
illustrious heroes lie restoied liberty to bU 
country, secuied it with tbe blood of his ownsons 
and died in defending it against a tyrant. Inc 
Homans afterwards cricted hla statue in tbe ci| i 
tot, wlieie be was placed in the midst ot the kin;,s 
of Home, with a naked sword in his hand. 
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oae might imagine after so bloody a day^) and 
both camps- were ha^ed in silence and re- 
pose, it is said tlmt the grove shook, and a 
lood voice proceeding from it declared, that 
the Tuscans had last one man tnore than the 
Ronums* The voice was undoubtedly divine 
for imnfediatelsr upon that the Homans reco- 
vered their spirits, and the field rang with ao- 
clamations: while the Tuscans, struck with 
fear and confusion, deserted tlicir ramp, and 
most of them dispersed. As for those that 
remained, who were not quite five thousand, 
ihoB Romans took them prisoners, and plunder- 
ed the camp. When the dead were nomber- 
ed, there were found on the side of the Ths* 
cans eleven thonsand three hundred, and on 
that of the Romans as many excepting one. 
Tins battle is said to have been fought on the 
lart of February. Valerius was honoured 
with a triumph, and was the first consul that 
made his entry in a chariot and four. ^ The oc- 
casion rendered the sperbtcle glorious and 
venerable, not invidious, and (as some would 
have it) gnevons to the Romans ; for, if tliat 
had been the case, the chstom would not have 
been so zealously kept up, nor would the am- 
bition to attain a triumph have lasted so many 
ages. The people were pleased, too, with the 
honours paid by Valerius to the remains of his 
colleague, his burying him with so much pomp, 
end pronouncing his funeral oration; which 
last the Romans so generallv approved, or ra- 
ther were so much charmed with, that after- 
wards all the great and illustrious men among 
them, upon their decease, had their encomium 
from persons of distinction.*)* This funeral 
oration was more ancient than any among the 
Greeks; unless we allow what Anaximenes, 
the orator, relates, tliat 8olon was the author 
of this custom. 

But that which offended and exasperated 
the people was this : Brutus, whom they epn- 
aidered as the father of liberty, w ould not rule 
alone, hut took to himself a nrst and a second 
colleague : yet this man (said tliey) grasps 
the vmole authority, and is not the successor 
to the consulate oj Brutus, to tvkich he has no 
right, hut to pie tyranny of Tarquin, To 
what purpose is it tn words to extol Brutus, 
and in deeds to imitate Tarquin, while he has 
all the rods and axes carried before him alone, 
and sets out from a house more stately than 
the rotfal palace which he demolished^ It is 
true, Valerius did live in a house too lofty and 
superb, on the V^elian eminence, which com- 
manded the forum and every tiling that passed ; 
and as the avenues were difficult, and the as- 
cent steep, when he came down from it his 
appearance waa very pompons, and resembled 
tlfe state of a king rather than that of a consul. 
But he soon shewed of what consequentie it is 
for persons in high stations and authority to 
have their ears open to truth and good advice, 

* ft was said to be the voice of the eod Pan. 

f Faneral orailons were not in U8C among tUC 
Oraeks till the bkttle of Marathon, which was six- 
teen years after the death of Brutus. The licroes 
that fell so gloriously there did indeed well de- 
serve such eulogiams ; and the Grecians never 
nted them bnt to those that were slain fighting 
their conntry. In this respect the custom of 
the Romans was more equitable ; for they ho- 
noured with those public markj of regard such as 
bad lerved their country in any capacity. 


rather than flattery. For when his friends 
informed him, that most people thoi^t lie 
was taking wrong steps, he made no dispute, 
nor expressed any resentment, but hastily as- 
sembled a number of workmen whilst it was 
yet night, who demolished his house entirely 
so that when the Romans in the morning as- 
sembled to look upon it, they admirea and 
adored his magnanimity ; but, at the same 
time, were troubled to see so grand apd mag- 
nificent an edifice ruined by the envy of the 
citizens, as they would have lamented the 
death of a great man who had fallen os sud^ 
denly, and by the same cause. It gave them, 
pain, too, to see the consul, who had now no 
Lome, obliged to take shelter in another mnn*s 
house. For Valerius was entertained by his * 
friends, till the people provided a piece of 
ground tor liim, where a less fttately house 
was built in the place where the temple of 
Victory now stands,^ 

Desirous to make his high office, as well as 
himself, rather agreeable than formidable to 
tlie people, he ordered fiie axes^ to be taken 
away from the rods, and that, * whenever lie 
went to the great assembly, the rods should 
be avaled in respect to the citizens, as if the 
supreme power were lodged in them,'\ A 
custom which the consuls observe to this 
day. The people were not aware, that by 
this he did not lessen his own power (as they 
imamned,) hut only by such an instance^ of 
modferation obviated and cut off all occasion 
of envy ; and gained as much authority to his 
person, as he seemed to take from his office ; 
tor they all submitted to him with pleasure, 
and were so much charmed with his behaviour,* 
that they gave him the name of Puhlicola, that 
is, the Peoples respectful friend, in this botli 
his former names were lost ; and this we shall 
make use of in the sequel of his life. 

Indeed, it was no more than his due ; for he 
permitted all to sue for the consulship, t Ve^ 
before a colleague was appointed him, as ne 
knew not what might happen, and was appre- 
hensive of some opposition from ignorance 
or envy, while he liad the sole power he 
made use of it to establish some of the most 
useful and excellent regulations. In tlie first 
place, he filled up the senate, which then was 
very thin ; several of that august body having 
been put to death by Tarquin before, ana 
others fallen in the late battle. He is said to 
have made vip the number of a hundred and 
sixty-four. In the next place, he caused cei^ 
tain laws to be enacted, which greatly aug- 
mented the power of the people. The first 
gave liberty of appeal from the consuls to the 

* Plutarch lias it, nhere the temple called 
Vieus Piibliciis now stands. He had round Ip the 
histoiians vtca potr, abich in old Latin aignifles 
victory j but as he did not understand it, be sub- 
stituted Vicus Publicus, which here would hhve 
no sense at aH. 

^ The axes too 'were still horde before the con- 

avis ttben they were in the field. ' . 

X if Piibiicola gave the plebeians, as well as 
the patricians, a light to the consulate, that right 
did not then take place. Pdr Lucius Sextius 
was the first plebeian Who arrived at that honour, 
many ages after the time of which Plntarch 
speaks ; and this continued but eleven years ; for 
in the twelfth, which was the thur hundredth year 
of Rome, both the consuls were again patricians. 
Liv. vli. cap. 18. " 
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people : fhe second made it . death to enter 
111)00 .die magistracy, wiUiout the people’s 
consent ; the tliird was greatly >n favour of the 
l)oor, as, by exempting them from taxe s,^ it 
promoted their attention to mahofactnres. 
Even his law against disobedience to the 
consuls, was not less popular than tlie rest : 
and, in elFect, it favoured the commonalty 
rather that! tlie great ; for the tine was only 
the value of five oxen and two sheep. The 
value, of a sheep was ten oholi^ of an ox, a 
hundred if the Romans as yet not making 
much use. of money, because Uieir wealth con- 
sisted in abundance of cattle.#To this day 
they call their substance petmlia, from pecus, 
cattle, their most ancient coins having the im- 

S ression of- an ox, a sheep, or a hog; and. 

leir sons being distinguished with Uie names 
of SuilU, Bubuki, Caprarii, and Porcii, de- 
rived from the names of such animals. 

Though these laws of Publicola were popu- 
lar and equitable ; yet, amidst tliis moderation, 
tlie punishment he appointed, in one case, was 
severe. For he made it lawful, witliout a 
form of trial, to kill any man that should at- 
tempt to set himself up for king ; and the per- 
son that took away his life, was to stand ex- 
cused, if he could make proof of tlie intended 
crime. His reason for such a law, we pre- 
sume, w'as this ; though it is not possible that 
he who undertekes so great an enterprise 
should escape all notice ; yet it is very proba- 
ble that, tliough suspected, he may aceoiiiplish 
his designs before he can be brought to an- 
swer for it in a judicial way ; and as Uie crime, 
if committed, would prevent his being culled 
to account for it, this law empowered any one 
to punish him before such cognizance was 
taken. 

His law. concerning the treasury did him 
honour. It was necessary lliat money should 
be raised for tbe war from tlie estates of the 
citizens,' but he determined that neitlier him- i 
self nor any of his friends should have the dis- 
posal of it; nor would he suffer it to be lodged 
in any private house. He, therefore, appoint- 
ed the temple of Saturn to be the treasury, 
which they still make use of for that purpose, 
and impowered the people to choose two 
young men as qu^tstors or treasurer 8 ,X The 
first were Publius Veturiiis and Marcus IVlinu- 
tlus ; and a large sum was collected ; for a 
hundred and thirty thous^tnd x^^^rsons were 
taxed, though the orpluins and ividows stood 
excu^d. 

Tliese matters thus regulated, lie procured 

'* Re exempted artldcers, widows, and old men, 
who had no children to relieve them, from pacing 
tribute. 

t Before, tbe fine was such that tbe commonal- 
ty could not pay without absolute ruin. 

t The ofilce of tbe quaeotors war to take care of 
the public treasure, for which they were account^ 
able when their year was out ; to ftariiisii the ne- 
cessary sums for tbe service' of tbe public i aud tO 
receive ambassadors, attend them, and provide 
them with lodgings and other necessaries. A 
general could hot obtain tbe honours of a triumph, 
till he had given thent a , faithful account of the 
8poil8*he bad. taken, and sworn to it. There were 
at first ^wo.qusestors only, but when the Komaii 
empire wjM consideraliiy enlarged, their iiuniber 
was Inereased. Tbe pifiGe of .qusestor, thongb 
oilen dtseh^ged by bersous who had been consuls, 
was the first step to great employments. 


Lucretiua, the father of tbe ii\)iired Lucretia^ 
to be apjminted liis colleague. To him he 
gave the fasces (as they, are called) together 
with the precedency, as the older man ; and 
this mark of resect to age has ever since 
I continued. As Liucrelius died a few days 
after, another election was held, and Marcus 
Horatius^ appointed in his room for the re- 
maining port of the ;^ar. 

^ About that time,Turquin making prepara- 
tions for a second war against the Romans, a 
grreat prodigy is said to have happened. This 
prince, while yet u^n the throne, had aluiji^t 
finished the temple of Jgpiter Capitolinus, 
when, eiilier by the direction of an oracle,-}* or' 
upon some fancy of his own, he ordered the 
artists of Veil to make an eartlien chariot, 
which was to be placed on tlie top of it. Soon 
after this lie forfeited the crown. The Tus- 
cans, however, moulded the chariot, and set it 
in the furnace ; but the case was very difierent 
with it from that of other clay in the fire, 
which condenses and contracts upon tbe ex- 
halation of the moisture, whereas it enlarged 
itself and swelled, till it grew to such a size 
and hardness, that it was with difficulty they^ 
got it out, even after the furnace was dis* 
niaiiiled. The soothsayers being of opinion, 
that this chariot lietokened power and success 
to the |)ersons \yith whom it should remain, 
tlie ucoplc of Veil deteniiined not to give it up 
to the Romans ; but, upon thejr demanding it, 
returned this answer. That it belonged to 
'rarqiiin, not to those that had driven him from 
Ills kingdom. It happened that a few days 
after, there whs a chariot race at Veil, which 
was observed as usual ; excex>t that, as the 
charioteer, who had won the prize and receiv- 
ed the crown, was. gently driving out of the 
ring, the liorses took friglit from no visible 
cause ; but, either by some direction of the 
gods, or turn of fortune, ran away with their 
driver, at full speed, towards Rome. It was 
in vain that lie pulled the reins, or sooUied 
them with words, he was obliged to -give way 
to the career, and was whirled along, til) they 
came to the capitol, where they flung him, 
at the gate now called liatimieim. The 
Veiciites, surprised and terrified at this 
cident, ordered the artist to deliver up the 
chariot, t 

Tarquin, the son of Demaratiis, in his vvars 
with tlie Sabines, made a vow to build a tem- 
ple to Jupiter Capitolinus; which was per 
formed by 'I'arquin the proud, son or grandson 
to the former. He did not, however, conse- 
crate it, for it was not quite finished, when he 
I was expelled from Rome.§ When the last* 
1 hand was put to it, and it had received every 
suitable ornament, Publicola was ambitions of 


* tloratliis Piilviilns. 

t It was an usual tbiug to place chariots on tbs 
tops of temples. ^ , 

t A miracle of this kind, and not less extraor. 

dinary. Is said to have happened in modern Koine. 
When poor St. MiclraePs church was in a riitiioua 
condltfbii, the horses that were employed' lii draw, 
lug stones through the city, unanimously agreed to 
carry their loads to St. Michael. * 

\ This temple was XOO feet long, and 189 and 
upwards broad. The front was. adorne 5 l with three 
rows of Columns, and the' sides with, isvo,* fn the 
nave were three shiines, one of Juplierj^ anoMier 
nf June, and the third of Miterva. 
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the hononr of dedicating it. This excited the 
envy of some of the nobility,' who* could better 
brook his other honours ; to which, indeed; in 
his legislative and military capacities, he had 
a better claim ; but,^ as he had no concern in 
this, they did not think proper to grant it him, 
but encouraged and importuned Horatius to 
apply for it In the mean time, i^iblicola^s 
command of tfie army necessarily required his 
. absence, and his adversaries taking the oppor- 
tunity to procure an order from the people that 
Horatius should dedicate the temple, con- 
dq^ted him to the capitol. A point which 
they could not have gained had Publicola been 
present. Yet some say, tlie consuls having 
. cast lots for it,* the dedication felKto Horatius, 
and ^e expedition, against his inclination, to 
Publicola. But wo may easily conjecture how 
4hey stood disposed, bv the proceedings on the 
day of dedication. This was the tluiteenth of 
September, which is about the full moon of 
^the month Malagitnion^ when prodigious num- 
bers of all ranks beii^ assembled, and silence 
enjoined, Horatius, after tlie other ceremonies, 
took^ hold of one of Ihe.gate-posts (as the cus- 
tom is,) and was going to pronounce the prayer 
of. consecration. But Marcus, tlie brother of 
Publicola, who had stood for some time by Die 
gates watching his op|>ortimity, cried out, C7on- 
stf/, your Hon lies dead in the camp. This gave 
great pain to all' who heard it ; but the copsul, 
not In the least disconcerted, made answer, 
Then cast out the dead where you please^ I 
admit of no mournina on this occasion ; and so 
proceeded to finish the dedication. The news 
was not true, but an invention of Maixtus, who 
hoped by that means to hinder Horatius from 
completing what he was about. But bis pre- 
sence of mind is equally aclinirahle, wli^ther 
he immediately perceived the falsi^, or be- 
lieved tlie account to be true, without shewing 
anv emotion. 

The same fortune attended the dedication of 
the second temple. TJie first, built by Tar- 
qiiin, and dedicated by Horatius, as we have 
related, was afterwards destroyed by fire in 
the civil wars.^* Sylla rebuilt it, but did not 
live to consecrate it ; so the dedication of this 
second temple fell to Catullus. It was again 
destroyed in the troubles which happened in 
the time of Vitclliiis ; and a tliird was built by 
Vespasian, who, with his usual good fortune, 
put tlie last hand to it, but did not sec it de- 
molished, as it was soon after t happier in this 
respect than Sylla, who died before liis was 
dedicated. Vespasian died before liis was 
' destroyed. For immediately after his decease, 
*the capitol was burned. The fourth, which 
now stands, was built and dedicated by Do- 
Imitian. Tarquin is said to have expended 
thirty thousand pounds' weight of silver upon 
the foundations only ; but the greatest wealth 
any private man is supposed to be opw p<^ 

, • Livy says positively, they cast lots for it. 

. PluUrca seems to have taken the sequel of the 
story from him. Liy. lib. ii. c, 8. 

i After ihe first temple was destroyed^ the 
wars between Sylla and Marius, Sylla rebuilt it 
with columns of marble, which be had taken out 
.of the temple of Jupiter Olympius at Atbetu, and 
transported to Rome. Rut (as PlaUrcb observes) 
he did not ttve to consecrate it ; and be was beard 
to say, as be was dying, that his leaving that tem- 
ple to • be dedicated by anotheiv was the only nii- 
fortunate circumstance of his list. 


sessed of in Ronie, would not answer the ex- 
pense of the gilding of tlie pn^sent temple, 
which'amounted to more than twelve thousand 


talents.* The'pillars are of Pentelic marble, 
and the thickness was in excellent proportion 
to their len^h, when we saw them at Athens ; 
but when diey'were cut and polished anew at 
Rome, they gained not so much in the polisli, 
as tiiey lost hx the proportion ; for tlieir beauty 
is injured by their appearing too slender for 
their heu^ht But after admiring the magnifi- 
cence ofthe capitol, if any one was to go and 
see a gallery^ hall, or bath, or the apartments 
of the woiiiev, in Domitian's palace, what is 
said by Epicharmus of a prodigal, f 


Votir lavish’d stores speak not the liberal mind. 

But the disease of giving ; 

he might apply to Domitian in some such man- 
ner as tins: Neither piety nor maanificence 
appears in your expence ; you have the disease 
of building ; like Midas qf old, you would tion 
every thing to gold and marble., So much for 
tills subject. 

Let ns now ietum to Tarquin. After (hut 
great battle in which he lost his son, who was 
killed in single combat by Bhihis, he lied to 
Clusium, and bogged assistance of Laras Por- 
sena, then the most powerful prince in Italy, 
and a man of great worth and nonoiir. Por«^ 
sena promised him succours and, in the - 
place, sent to the . Romans, commanding fln^i 
to receive Tarquin. Upon tlieir refusal, he 
declared war against them : and having infor- 
med tliem of the time wlien, and (he place 
where, he would make his assault, he marched 
tlutlier acordiiigly with a great army. Publi- 
cola, who was tiien absent, was chosen consul 
the second tiiiie,t and with him Titus Lucre- 
tins. Returning to Rome, and desirous to- out- 
do Porsena in spirit,^ he built the toxvn of Si 
gliuria, notwithstanding the enemy's approach ; 
and when he had finished the walls at a great 
expense, he placed in it a colony of seven 
hundred men, ns if he held liis adversary very 
cheap. Porsena, howevei^ assaulted it in n 
spirited manner, drove out the garrison, and 
pursued the fi^itives so close that he was 
near entering Rome along with tliem. But 
Publicola met him without the gates, and join- 


* 104,3!V0f. Bterling. In this we may see the 
groat distance between Ihe wealth of private citi- 
zens in a free country, and that of the subjects of 
an arbitrary monarch. In Trajan’s time there 
was not a private man in Rome worth 200,000/. ; 
whereas under the comnionwealtb, JBmilius Scau- 
1 rus. In bis sedileship, erected a temporary theatre 
which cost above 000,000/. ; Marcus Crassus had 
' an estate . In laud of above a million a year ; 
L. Cornelius Balbus left by will, to every Roman 
.citizen, tweiity.flve denarii, which amounts to 
about sixteen shillings of our money ; and many 
private men among the Romans maintained from 
ten to twenty thousand slaves, .aot so much for 
service as ostentation. No- wonder then that the 
slaves once took np arms, and went to war with 
the Roman commonwealth. 

t Besides that Porsena was willing to assist a dis-* 
tressed king, he considered the 'Tarqulds as his 
countrymen, for they were of Tuscan extraction. 

t It was when pnbMcola was consul the third 
time, and bad for his cotteagne Hbratins Pulvillus, 
(bat Porsena tnarcbdll against Rome. 

^ i Sigtlurla was not built at this time, nor out of 
osteiitetlon, as Plutarch says : for It was built as a 
barrier against the Latins find the Iferblcl, and not 
in the thirdjbnt In the second oonsitlship of iniblicola. 
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ingf battle by tlie river^ sustained the eneiny'is altar tbere^itli (ire upon it> where the king was 
attack, who pressed on with npinbers, till at about to c^r sacrifice, Macius thrust lus right 
last sinking under the wounds he had gallantly hand into it and as the flesh was burning, 
received, he was carried out of the battle, he kept looking upon Porsena with a firm and 
Xiucretius, his colleague, having the same fate, menacing aspect, till the king, astonished at 
the coniage of the Romans drooped, and they Jiis fortitude, returned him his sword with his 
retreated into the city for Security. The ene- own hand. He received' it with his left hand 
my making good pursuit to the wooden- from whence we told are he bad the surname of 
bndge, Rome was in great danger of being Scisvola, which signifies l^handed; and 
taken; when Horatius Cockles,^ and with him thus addressed himself to Porsena, '\Your 
two others of the first rank, Hermiuius and tlireatenings 1 regarded not, but am coimnered 
Sniirius Lartius, stopped them at the bridge, by your generosity, and out of gratitude, will 
lloratius had the surname of Codes from his declare to you what no force ahonld have 
ha^^PK lo^^ wars : or, as some will wrested flrom me. ^ere are three hundred 

have it, from the form of his nose, which was Romans that have taken the same resolution 
so very fla^ that Wh.his eyes as well as eye- with mine, who now walk, about your camp, 
braws, seemed to be joined together ; so that watching their opportunity. It was my lot to 
when the vulgar intended to call him Cydops, make the first attempt, and I am not sorry that 
by a misnomer, they called him Codes, which my sword was directed by fortune against ano- . 
name remained with him. This man, standing ther, instead of a man of so much honour, who, 
nt the head of the bridge, defended it against as such, should rather be a friend than an enc- 
£he enemy, till the Romans broke it down be- my to the Romans.” Porsena believed this , 
hind him. Then he plunged into the Tyber, acconnt, and was more inclined to hearken to 
armed as he was, and swam to the other side, terms, not so much in my opinion, through 
but was- woUuded in the hip with a Tuscan fear of three hundred assassins, as admira- 
spear. Publicola, stnick with admiration of tion of the dignity of the Roman valour. All 
bbi valour, immediately procured a decree, authors call this man Miicius Scaevola,+ except 
tl^t every Roman should give him one day’^s Athenodoms Sandon, who in a work addressed 
pi^isions ;f and that he should have as much to Octevia, sister to Augustas, says he was 
laud as he himself could encircle with a plough named Posthuniius. 

in one day. Besides, they erected his statue I^iblicola, who did not look upon Porsena 
ill brass in the temple of Vulcan, witli a view as so bitter an enemy to Rome, but that he de- 
(o console him by this honour for his wound, served to be taken into its friendship and alli- 
nnd lameness consequently upon it. ^ ance, was so far from rofusing to refer ihedis- 

While Porsena laid close siege to the city, piite with Tarqnin to his decision, that he wa» 
the Romans were attacked witli famine, and really desirous of it, and several times olfered 
another body of l^iscans laid waste the conn- to prove that Targuin was the worst of men, 
tiy. Publicola, who was now consul the third ana justly deprived of the crown. When Tar- 
lime, was of opinion that no operations could q«in roughly answered, that he would admit of 
be carried on against Porsena but defensive no arbitrator, mneb less of Porsena, if he 
ones. He marched oiit,t however, privately changed his mind and forsook his alliance, 
against those Tuscans who had committed such Porsena was ottended, and began to entertain 
ravages,' defeated them, and killed five Uiuu- an- ill opinion of him ; being likewise solicited 
sanfh to it by his son Aruns, who used all his in- 

The story of Mucins § has been the subject terest for the Romans, he was prevailed upon 
of many pens, and is variously related : I shall to put an end to the war on conditmn that 
give that account of it which seems most ere- they gave up that part of Toscany which they 
dible. Mucins was in all respects a man of had conquered, t together with the prisoner.^, 
merit, but particularly distingiushed by his and received their deserters. For the perfor- 
valour. - Having secretly formed a scheme to mance of these conditions, they gave as hos- 
take otf Porse'taa, he made his way into his tages ten young men and as many virgins, of 
camp in a Tuscan dress, where he likewise the best families in Home ; among whom was 
took care to rpehk the Tuscan language. In Valeria tiie daughter of Publicola. 
this disguise he' approached the seat where Upon the faitli of this treaty, Porsena had 
the king sat with ms nobles ; and as he did ceased from all acts of hostility, when tlie Ro- 
not certeinly know Porsena, and thought it im- man virgins went down to bathe, at a place 
proper te ask, he drew his sword, and killed where tlie bank forming itself in a crescent 
tbe person ttmt seemed most likely to be the embraces the river in such' a manner that there 
king.. Upon Ais he was seized and examined. R is quite calm and undisturbed with waves. 
Meantime, as there l^ppened to be a portable As no guard was near, and tliey saw none 

passing or repassing* they had a violent iuclinab- 
• HemsMwto abrotberorHontiiMHiecoiMiil. swim over, notwitiiStanding the de,th 

and a deaeeudant of that lloratiut wbo remained and .strength of tbe stream. Some say, one of 
victorious In tbe great combat between tbe Horatil them, named Cloelia, passed it on horseback, 
and Corialfi in the reign of Tuliua Hosttliiis. 

t Probably he had three hundred thousand con- * Livy says tber Porsena threatened Miteiuswith , 
tnbiitors, for even the women readily gave, in tl^eir the torture by fire, to make him discover .his ac- 
qnoCa. .comjpiices ; whereuiiou Mucius thrust His band In- 

t The consuls spread a report which was soon to the flame, to let olm see that he was not to be 
wtM into the Tnscan cpmp by the slaves who intimidated. 

that the next day all the cattle brought t Macius was rewarded witir a large piece of 
thither from: the country^ would be sent to graae ground belonging to the nubtte. 

In the fields under a guard. This bait drew ihe X The Romans were required to reinstate the 
cnoDw tetoM ambush* . * • Veieutesin the possession of seven. vHtages; which 

^ 1. Mucius Cordus. • , , they Had taken from them in torroer wars. 
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and encouraged the other virgins as ^ey swam. 
When they came safe to Piiblicola, lie neitiicr 
covnmhnded nor approved their exploit^ but 
was fprieved to think he should appear unequal 
to Porsena in i>oint of honour^ and- that tliis 
daring enterprise of the virgins should make- 
the 'Momans snspected of unfair pivceeding. 
He took them, therefore, and sent tiiem back 
to Porsena. '{hrqnin having timely intelligence 
of tills laid an ambuscade fortiiem, and attacked 
their convoy.^ 'fhey defended themselves^ 
though greatly inferior in number; and Valeria, 
the daughter of Publicola, broke through them 
as they were engaged, with three servants,, 
who conducted her sate to Porsena’s camp. 
As the skirmish was not yet decided, nor tiic 
danger over, Anms, the son of Porsena, being 
informed of it, marched up with all speed, put 
the enemy to fliglit, and rescued tlie Romans. 
When Porsena saw the virgins returned, he 
demanded which of them was she timt proposed 
the design, and set the example. VVhen he 
understood timt Cloelia was the person, he 
treated her with great politeness, and com> 
mantling one of his own horses to be brought 
with very elegant trappings, he made her a pre- 
sent of it Those that say, Cloelia was the 
only one that passed tiie river on horseback, 
allege this as a proof. Others say no such con- 
sequence can be drawn from it, and tliat it 
was nothing more than a mark of honour to her 
from the I’uscan king, for her bravery. An 
equestrian statue of her stands in the Via 
sacra',* where it leads to Mount Palatine ; yet 
some w’ill have even this to be Valeria’s statue, 
not Cloelia’s. 

Porsena, thus reconciled to the Romans, 

f ive many proofs of bis greatness of mind. 

mong the rest, he ordered the Tuscans to 
carry oft' nothing but their arms, and to leave 
their camp full of provisions, and many otlier 
things of value, for the Romans. Hence it is, 
that even in our times, whenever there is a 
sale of goods belonging to the public, tliey arc 
cried first as tiie goods of Porsena, to eternize 
the memory of his generosity. A brazen 
statue, of rude and antique workmanship, was 
also erected-' to his honour, near the senate- 
house.’}' 

After this, the Sabines invading the Roman 
territory, Marcus Valerius, brother to Publicola, 
and Posthumius Tubertus, were elected con- 
suls. As every important action ^ w'as still 
conducted by the advice- and assistance of 
Pablicbla, Marcus gained two neat battles ; in 
the second of which he killed thirteen tliousand 
of the enemy, without the loss of one Roman. 
For this he was not only rewarded witii a 
triumph, but a house was built for him at the 
public expense, on Mount Palatine. And 
wherea&ine doors of other houses at that time 
opened inwards, the street dopr of that house 
was made to open outwards, to shew by such 
an honourable distiuction, that he was always 
ready to receive any proposals for the piibfic 

* Dionysius Hallcamassns tells os in express 
terms, that in his time, that is, in the reign of 
Anxustus, there were no remains of that statoe. It 
having been consnaied by Are. 

t The senate likewise sent an embassy to him, 
with a present of a throne' adorned with ivory, 
a sceptre, a crown of gold, and a triumphal robe. 


kervice.^ All the doors in CJrcece, they tell 
IIS, were formerly made to -open so, which they 
prove from those passages in the comedies where 
it is mentidned, that those that went out knocked 
loud on the Inside of fJie door first, to give warn • 
ling to such as passed by or stood before tliem, 
iest the doors in opening should dash against 
them. 

The year following Ptiflicola was appointed 
consul (lie fourth time, because a confederacy 
between the Sabines and l^atins threatened a 
war ;■ and, at tire same time, the city was op- 
pressed witii sdperstitious terrors, on account 
of the imperfect births, and general abortions 
among the women. Publicola, having con- 
sulted the Sibyl’s books upou it,*}- oft'ered 
sacrifice to Pluto, and renewed certain games 
that had formerly been instituted by the direc- 
tion of the Delphic oracle. When he had re- 
vived the city with the pleasing hope that the 
gods were appeased, he prepared to arm 
against the menaces of men ; for there appeared 
to be a formidable league and strong armament 
arainst him. Among the Sabines, Appius 
Ciausus was a man of an opulent fortune, and 
remarkable personal strenrth: famed, more- 
over, for his virtues, and the force of his elo- 
quence. What is the fate of all great men, to 
be persecuted by envv, was likewise bis : and 
his opposing the war gave a handle to malighity 
to insinuate that he wanted to strengthen the 
Roman power, in order tlie more easily fo en- 
slave lus own country. Perceiving that the 
populace gave a willing ear to these calumnies, 
and tliat he was become obnoxious .to the 
abettors of the war, he vvas apprehensive of 
an impeachment; but being powerfully sup- 
ported by his friends and relations, be bade ms 
eneimes defiance. This delayed the war: 
Publicola making it his business not only to get 
intelligence of this sedition, but also to encoiir* 
age aki inflame it, sent proper persons to 
Appius,' to tell him, That he was sensible 
he was a man of too mudi goodness and in- 
tegrity, to avenge himself of his countrymen, 
though greatly injured by them ; but if fie chose, 
for his security, to come over to the Romans, 
and to get out of the way of his enemies, he 
should find such a reception, both in public 

* Poetbuinluf had bis share iu the triumph, as 
well as In the achievements. 

t An unknown woman is said to have come to 
Tarquiii with nine volumes of oracles wrUteii liy the 
SiOyl of Cuma, for which she demanded a very 
considerable price. Tarqulii refusitig to purchate 
them at her rate, she burned three of tliein, and 
then asked the same price for the remaining six. 
Her proposal being rejected with scorn, she burisrd 
three more, and, notwithstanding, still insisted on 
her first price. Tarqiiin, surprised at the novelty 
of the thing, put the books into the bands of the 
augurs to be examined, who advised to purchase 
them at any rate. Accordingly he did, and ap.' 
pointed two persons of distinction, styled Duumvh i, 
to be guardians of them, who locked them up in a 
vault under the temple of Jupiter Capitolliius, and 
there they were kept till they were' burned with 
the temple itself. These oOlcerp, whose number 
was afterwards Increased, consulted the Sybilline 
books by direction of the senate, when some dan- 
gerous sedition was likely to break out, when the 
Roman armies had begn defeated, or when any of 
those prodigies appeared which were thought futaU 
They also presided over the sacrifices and sboivs 
which they appointed to arpease the wrath of 
Heaven 
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and private^ as was suitable to bis virtue and retreat, and Publicola attacked tlie enemyV 
the dignity of Rome.*’ Appius considered this camp, llie Sabines were every where worsted 
pro]^osal with great attention, and the necessity and put to tlie rout. As the Romans met not 
of ms affikirs prevailed with him to accept of it with tlie least resistance, the daughter was 
He, therefore, perooaded his friends,- am.tliey prodigious. It is clear that (he vain confidence 
influenced many others, so f^t.'nve thousand of the Sabines was the principal cause of their 
men of the most peaceable disposition of any min. While one part tliought the other was 
among the Sabines, with their families, re* safe, they did not stand upon tlieir defence 
moved %vith him to Romo, Publicola, who j those in fhe camp ran towards the co^s (hat 
was prepared for it^ received them in the moat was placed in ambuscade, while tliey,-in their 
friendly and hospiUible manner admitted them turn, endeavoured to rerain the camp. Thus 
to the freedom of the city, and gave them two they fell in with each other in great disorder, 
acres of land a-piece, by the river Anio. To and in mutual want of that assistance whicii 
Appius he gave tw^enty-five ''acres, and a seat neither was able to give. The Sabines would 
in^the senate. This laid the foundation of his have been entirely cut otf, had not the city of 
greatness in the republic, and he used the ad* Fidenm been so near, which proved an asylum 
vantage with so much prudence, as to rise to to some, particularly those that fled when fho 
the first rank in power and authority. The ramp was taken. Such as did not take refuge 
Claudian family,^ descended from him, is as there were either destroyed or taken prisoners, 
illustrious as any in Rome. The Romans, though accustomed to ascribe 

Though the disputes amon^ the Sabines every great event to the interposition of the 
were decided by this migration, the dema* gods, gave the credit of this victory solely to 
gogues would not sufler them to rest ; repre* the general ; and the firsl thing the soldiers 
senting it as a matter of great disgrace, if were heard to say, was, that Publicola had put 
Appius, now a deserter and an enemy, should the enemy in their hands, lame, blind, and 
be able to obstruct their taking vengeance of almost bound, for the slau^ter. The people 
the Romans, when he could not prevent it by were enriched with the plander and the' sale 
his presence. They advanced,. therefore, witn of prisoners. As for ‘Publicola, he was 
a great army, and eiicampcd near Fideme. honoured with a. triumph ; and having sur- 
Having ordered two thousand men to lie in rendered the administration to the succeeding 
ambush in the shrubby and hollow places before consuls, he died * soon after , thus finishing his 
Rome, they appointed a. few horse at daybreak life in circnnristances esteemed the happiest and 
to rarage the country up to the very gates, and most glorious tliat man can attain to.^ The 
then to retreat, till they drew tlie enemy into people; as if they had done nothing to requite 
the ambuscade. But Publicola, getting iufor* his merit in bis life*time, decreed, that his 
mation that very day of tliese particulars from funeral should be solemtiized at uie public 
deserters, prepared himself accordingly, and charge ; and to make it the more honourable, 
made a disposition of his forces. Posthumius every one contributed a piece of money called 
Balbiis, his son-in-law, went out with three quaarana. Besides, the women, out of par- 
thousand men, as it began to grow dark, and ticular regard to his memory, continued the 
having taken possession of the summits of tlie mourning for him a whole year. By an order 
hills under which the Sabines had concealed of the citizens, his body was likewise interred 
tliemselves, watched his opportunity. J^is col- within the city, near the place called Velia, 
league Lucretius, witli the lightest and most and all his family were to have a' buryin^-place 
active of (he Romans, was appointed to attack there. At present, indeed, none of ms des- 
the Sabino cavalry, as they were driving off cendantei are interred in that ground : they oflly 
the cattle, while himself, with the rest of the carry the corpse and set it down tlicre, when 
forces, took a large compa&s, and enclosed the one of the attendants puts a lighted torch under 
enemy’s rear. Ine m irning liappened to be it, which he^ immediately takes back again, 
very loggy, when Postkiumius, at dawn, with Thus they claim by that act the right, bat wave 
loud shouts, fell upon the ambuscade from the the privilege ; for the body is taken away, and 
heights, Lucretius charged the horse in their interred without the walls. 
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There is something singular m this parallel, | 
and what has not occurred to us in any other | 
of the lives we have written, that Publicola | 
should exemplify the maxims of l^lon, and 

* There were two families of the Claudii in Rome ; 
one patrician anJ the other plebeian. The’ first 
had the sariiame of Pvlcher, and the other of 
AlarcellKs. In coarse of time the patrician family 
produced twenty-three consuls, five dictators, and 
seven censors, and obtained two triumphs and two 
ovations. The emperor Tiberius wi» osKended of 
this family. 


that Solon should proclaim before-hand the 
happiness of Publicola. For the definition of 
happiness which Solon gave Croesus, is lupre 

* He was the most virtuous citizen, one of the 
greatest generals, and the most popular consul 
Rome ever had. As he had taken morc'tare to 
transmit his virtues to posterity, than to enrich 
them ; and as, notwithstanding the frugality of bis 
life, and the great offices he had borne, there was 
not found money enough In bis bouse to defray 
the charges of his funeral, he was burled at the 
expense of the public. 
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able to Publicola than to Telhis. It is 
^ ^he pronounces Telhia happy^ on account 
oejE virtue^ his valuable children, and glorious 
deam { yet he mentions him not in liis poems 
as Minently distinguished by* his virtue, his 
chiloren, or his employments. ^ For Publicola, 
in liis life-time, attained the highest reputation 
and authority among Romans, b^ means pf his 
virtues; and, after J^is death his family was 
reckoned among the most honourable; tlic 
houses^ of the Publicolm, the Messalm, and 
Valerii,^ illustrious for the space of six hundred' 
yenrs,f still acknowlednng him as the foun- 1 
tain of their honour. Tellus, like a brave man, ] 
keeping his post, and fighting till the last, fell 
b^ the enemy’s hand ; whereas Publicola, | 
after having slain his enemies (a much happier j 
cirOTmstemce than to be slain by tliem,)^ after 
seeing his country victorious thiough his con- 
duct as consol ana as general, after triumphs 
and all otlier marks of honour, died that death 
which Solon had so passionately wislied for, 
end declared so happy4 Solon, again, in his 
answer to M imnermus, concerning the period 
of human life, thus exclaims: 


Let Triendsbip’s faithful heart attend my bier, 

Heave the sad sigh, aud drop the pitying tear I 

..\nd Publicola had this felicity. For he was 
lamented, not only by his friends and relations, 
blit by the whole city ; thousands attended his 
funeral wiili tears, with regret, with the 
deepest sorrow ; and the Homan matrons 
mourned for him, as for the loss of a .son, a 
brother, or a common parent. 

Another wish of Solon’s is thus expressed : 

The doiv of riches, though desir’d. 

Life's real goods if well acquir'd. 

Unjustly let me never gain, 

Lest vengeance follow in their train. 

And Publicola not only acquired, but employed 
bis riches honourably, for he was a generous 
benefactor to the poor: so that if Solon was 
the wisest, Publicola was the happiest of hu- 
man kind. What the former had wished for 
asTthe greatest and most desirable of blessings, 
tlie latter actually possessed, and continued to 
emoy. 

Thus Solon did honour to Publicola, and he 
to Solon in his turn. For he considered him 
ns the most excellent pattern that could be nro- 
posed, in regulating a democracy ; and, like 
him, laying aside the pride of power, he render- 
ed it- gentle and acceptable to all. lie also 
rhade use ' of several of Solon’s laws ; for he 
empowered the people to elect their o>vn ma- 


* That U, the ether Valcrii, viz. the Maximi^ 
the fJorvini, the Positi, the JLavini, and the 
riirc4:i. 

t It appears from this passage that Plutarch 
wrote this life about the beginning of Trajan's 
refgii. 

t Cicero thought this wish of Solon's unsuitable 
lo so wise a man, and preferred to it that of the 
poet Ennius, who pleasing himself with the thought 
of an iininortallty on earth as a poet, desired to 
die unlaniented. Cicero rejoiced In the same 
prospect as an orator. . The passion for immor- 
tality Is, indeed, a natural one ; but as the chief 
part of our happiness consists in the exercise of 
the benevolent atrectiona, In giving and receiving 
sincere testimonies of regard, the undoubted ex- 
pressions of that regard niitst soothe the pains of 
a dying man, and comfort him with the reflection, 
that be has not been wanting in the oflices of bu- 

iiiaiity. 


gistraten, and left an appeal to them from tlm 
aentcnce of other courts, ns the Athenian law- 
I giver had done. He did not, indeed, with So- 
lon, create n new senate,* but he almost 
doubled the number of that which he found in 
being. 

His reason for appointing qtuBstors or treor 
surers was, that if the consul was a worthy man 
he might have leisure to attend to greater 
affairs ; if unworthy, that he might not have 
; greater opportunities of injustice, when both 
the government and treasury were under his 
I direction. 

I Publicola’s aversion to tyrants was stronger 
tlian that of Solon. For the latter made every 
attempt to set up arbitrary power punishable 
by law; but the former made it death without 
I the formality of trial. Solon indeed, justly aud 
I reasonably plumes himself upon refusing abso- 
I lute power, when both the state of allairs and 
the inclinations of tin? people woulil have rea- 
i dily admitted it ; ami yet it was no less glorious 
for Publicola, when iindiiig the consular aiiUio- 
rity too despotic, he rendered it milder and 
I more Imnilar, and did not stretch it so far ns 
he nas was done, ’fhat this was the best 
mejrkai of governing, Solon seems lo have 
bfr, ^sensible before him, when he says of a 
’iencolic ; 

^lie reins nor strictly nor too loosely ht»lfl. 

And safe the car of slippery power you guide 

But the annulling of debts was peculiar to Siv 
Ion, and indeed was the most effectual way to 
support the liberty of tiie people. For laws 
intended to establish an Ofpiality would be of 
no avail, while the poor were deprived of the 
benefit of that equably by their debts. Where 
they seemed most to exercise their liberty, in 
olhces, in debates, and in deciding causes, 
there they were most enslaved to the rich, and 
entirely under their controul. What is more 
considerable in this case is, that though tiie 
cancelling of debts generally nrpdnces sedi- 
tions, Solon seasonably^ applied it as a strong 
though hazardous medicine, to remove the se- 
dition then existing. The measure, . too, lost 
its infamous and obnoxious nature, when made 
use of by a man of Solon’s probity and charar- 
ter. 

If we consider the whole administration of 
each, Solon’s was ntore illustrious at first. lie 
was an original, a. id followed no example ; 
besides, by - himself, witlioiit a colleague, hfl 
effecU d many great things for the public advan- 
tage. But Publicola’s fortune was more to be 
admired at last. For Solon lived to see liis 
own establishment overturned ; whereas that 
of Publicola preserved the staty in'good order 
to tlie time of the civil wars. Aiid no wonder : 
since the former, as soon as he had enacted 
his laws, left them in^^bed on tables of wood, 
without any one to their authority, and 

* By apprebead iliat Plutarch here 

rather meanriWe senate or council of four hun- 
dred^ than tl|^< couricll of areopagus. The four 
hundred ha^Hkie prior cognizance of all that w.it 
to come beforribe people, and tiotliing eould be 
proposed to the general assembly till digested by 
them ; so that, as far as he was able, be provided 
against a thirst of arbitrary power in the rich, and a 
desiie of licentious freedom in the comiiioiis ; the 
areopagiis being a, check upon the fuiincr, as the 
senate was a curb upon the latter. 
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departea irom Athena, whilst the latter re- 
maining at Rome, and continuing in the magis- 
cacy, thoroughly established and secured the 
commonwealth. 

Solon ^vas sensible of the ambitious designs 
of Pisistratus, and desirous to pi^Vent their 
being put in execution; but he miscarried in 
tlie attempt, and saw a tyrant set tip. On the 
other hand, Piiblicola demolished kingly power, 
when it had been established for some ages, 
and was at a formidable height He was equal- 
led by Solon in virtue and patriotism, but he 
had power and good fortune to second his 
virtue, which the other wanted. 

As to warlike exploits, there is a considera- 
ble difference; for Daimachus Plaiaensis 
does not even attribute that enterprise against 
tlie Megarensians to Solon, as we have done ; 
whereas ^blicola, in many great Ijattlcs, per- 
formed the duty b(^ of a general and a private 
soldier. 

Again: if we compare their conduct in civil 
nduirs, we shall find that Solon, only acting a 
part, as it were, and tinder the form of a ma- 
niac, went out to speak concerning the recovery 
ofSalamis. But iHiblicola, in ilie face of the 
greatest danger, rose up against Tarquin, de- 
tected the plot, prevented the escape of the 
vile conspirators, liad tl.em punished, and not 
only excluded the tyrants from the city, but 
cut up their hopes by the roots. If henwas 
thus vigorous in prosecuting affairs tliat re- 


quired spirit, resolution, anil open force, he 
was still more successful in negociutioii, *and 
tlie gentle arts of persuasion ; for by his ad- 
dress he gained Porsena, wliose power was 
so formidable, that he could not be quelled 
by dint of arms, and made him a frieiM to 
Rome. 

But here, perhaps, some will object, that 
Solon recovered Salamis when the Athenians 
had given it up ; whereas Publicola surrender- 
ed lands that the Homans were in possession of. 
Our judgment of actions, however should he 
formed according to the respective times and 
postures of afffairs. An able politician, to ma- 
nage all for the best, varies his conduct as the 
present occasion requires ; often ^its a part, 
io save the whole ; and by yielaic^ in small 
matters, secures considerable 'advantages. 
Thus Publicola, by giving up what the Ro- 
mans had lately usurped, saved all tliat was 
really their own ; and, at a tiine when they 
found it difficult to defend their city, gained 
for them tlie possession of the besiegers’ camp. 
In effect, by referring his cailse to the arbitra- 
tion of tlie enemy, he gained his point, and, 
with that, all the advantages he could have 
proposed to himself by a victory. For Por - 
sena put an end to the war, and left tlie Ro- 
mans all tiie provisions he had made for car- 

a fing it on, induced by ^at impression, of 
leir virtue and honour which he had received 
from Publicola* 


THEMISTOCLES. 


The family of Themistocles was too obscure 
to raise him to distinction. He was the sen 
of Ncocles, an inferior citixen of Athens, of 
the ward ofPhrear, and the tribe of Leontis. 
By his mother's side, he is said to have been 
illegitimate^ according to the following verses : 

1'hoiich born in Thrace, Abrotoiion rny name. 

My son enrols me in tbe lists of fame. 

The great Tbemistoclea. 

Ye t Phanias writes, tliat tlie moiher of The- 
iiiistocles was of Caria, not of Thrace, and 
That her name was not Abrotoiion but Eu- 
terpe. Neanthes mentions Halicarnassus us 
the city to which she belonged. But be tliat 
as it may, when all the illegitimate youtli as- 
sembled at Cynosnrgeq, in the wrestling ring 
dedicated to Hercules, w^itliont the. gates, 
which was appointed for that purpose, because 
Hercules himself was not altogetlier of divine 
extraction, but had a mortal for his mother ; 
Hiemistocles found means to persuade some 
of the young noblemen... to go to Cynosarges, 
and take^ their exeicise with him. This was 
an ingenious contrivance to take away the dis- 
tinction between the illegitimate or aliens, and 
the legitimate, whoso parents were both Atlie- 
nians. It is plain, however, tliat he was rclat- 

* It was a law at Athens, that e\ery citizen who 
aad a foreigner to his mother should be deemed a 
bastard, thongh born in wedlock, and should 
consequently be Incapable of inheriting his fathePf 
estate. 


ed to tlie house of the Lycomc-dje for Simo- 
nides informs us, that when a chapel of that 
family in the ward of Phyle, where the mys- 
teries oi’ Ceres usi^d to be celebrated, was 
burned down by (he barbarians, Themistocles 
rebuilt it, and adorned it with pictures. 

It appears, that, when a bov, he was full of 
spirit and fire, quick of apprehension, natural- 
ly inclined to bold attempts, and likely to 
make a great statesman. His hours of leisure 
and vacation he spont not, like other boys, in 
idleness and play ; but he w as always invent- 
ing and composing declamations ; tlie subjects 
of which were either the impeacninent or de- 
fence of some of his schoolfellows : 8o tliat 
his master would often say, Boy, you will 1^ 
notliing common or indifferent: You will 
either be a blessing or a curse to the communi- 
ty.” As for moral philosophy, and the polite 
arts, he learned them but slowly, and with 
little satisfaction ; but instructions in political 
knowledge, and the administration of public 
afl&irs, he received vrith an attention above his 
years ; because they suited liis genius. Whcfi, 
therefore, he was laughed at, long after, in 
company where free scope was given to rail- 
leiy, by persons who passed as more accom- 
idishea in what was cAllcd genteel breedings 

* Tbe Lycomedas were a family in Atfaeiw, who 
(according to Pausanias) had the care of the sacil- 
flees ofthred to Ceres ; and in that chapel wblcli 
Theseus rebuilt, initiations and other 
were celebrated. 

CJ ? 
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he was ob1i{(Ci1 to answ(;r them wMh some as* i 
perity : *Ti» true I never learned liow to tune * 
n harp, or play upon a lute, but I know hqw 
to raise a small and inconsiderable city to 
glory^and greatness,** ■ ^ 

Stesimbrotus, indeed, informs ns, that The- 
mistocles studied natural philosophy, both un- 
der Anaxagoras and Melissus ; but in this he 
errs against chronology.^ For W'hen l*cricles, 
who was much younger than Hiemistocles, 
besieged Samos, Melissus defended it, and 
Anaxagoras lived with Pericles. Those seem 
to^ deserve more attention Avho say, that The- 
iiiLstocles was a follower of Mticsiphilus the 
t*hrearian, who was neither orator nor natural ! 
philosopher, but a professor of w'hat was then | 
called wisdom,’[- which consisted in a know'- 1 
ledge of the arts of government, and the prac- 
tical part of political prudence. This was a ' 
sect formed upon the principles of Solon,t ; 
and descending in succession from him ; biit ^ 
when tlie science of government came to be i 
mixed with forensic arts, and jiassed from ac- | 
tion to mere words, its professors, instead of i 
sages were called sophists.^ Theiuistocles, I 
hoAvever, w'as conversant in public business, | 
when he attended the lectures of Muesiphiliis. 

In the first sallies of youth, he was irregu- 
lar and unsteady ; as he tollowcd his own dis- 
position, without any moral restraints. He 
lived in extremes, and those extremes were 
often of the worst kind.|| But he seemed to 
apologize for this afterwards, w'hen he observ- 
ed, tliat i/te wiidpst colls make the best horses, 
tv/ten iltey come to he properly broke and math- 
aged. The stories, however, which sonic tell 
us, of his father's disinheriting him, und his 
mother’s laying violent hands upon herself, be- 
cause she could not bear the tiionghts of her 
son’s infamy, seem to be quite fictitious. 
Others, on the contrary, say, that his father, to 

* Anaxagoras was born in the first year of the 
70th olympiad ; Tlieniistocles won tlae battle of Sa- 
lainis the first year of the 75tb olynipiad ; and Me- 
Ji&stia defended Samos against Pericles the last year 
«if the 81th olympiad. iTlieitiistucles, therefore, 
could neither study tinder Aiiax;i!;;oras, who wai. 
only twenty years old when that general gained the 
buttle of S'alatiiis, nor >et under Melhbiis, who did 
ii«»t begin to flurirish till 36 years after that hattle. 

f The first sages were in reality great politicians, 
who gave rules and precepts for the coverniiient 
(if communities. Thales was the first who carried 
bis speculations into physics* 

i During the space of about a hundred or a bun- 
dled and twenty years. ’ 

$ The ‘Sophists were rather rhetoricians than 
philosophers, skilled in words, but siipcrdcial in 
knowleUge, as niogeties Laertius infoiins us. 
Protagoras, who flourt.ihcd about the 84th olym- 
piad, a little before the birth of Plato, was the first 
who ba4 the appellation of Sophist. Bat Socrates, 
who was more conversant in morality than in po- 
litics, physics, or rhetoric, and who was desirous to 
improve the world rather in practice than in theo- 
ry, modestly took the name of Philosophos, I. e. 
a lover of wisdom, and not that of Sophos, i* e. 
a saee or wise fnan.' 

II Idonienens says, that one morning Tfaemlsto- 
eles harnessed four naked courtezans in a chariot, 
and made them draw him across the Ccramlcus in 
the sight of'all the people, who were there assem- 
bled ; and that at a time, when the Athenians were 
perfect strangers to debauchery, either in wine or 
women; Hut if that vice was then to little known 
In Athens, bow could there he' found four prosti- 
tutes impudent enough to be exposed In that 
manner 7 


dissuade him from accepting any public env 
ployinent, shewed him some old galleys fhtt 
lay worn out and neglected on the^ sea sliore 
just ns the populace neglect^ tlieir Itaderq 
W'hen they have no farther service fgr them. 

Themistocles had an early and violent in 
clination for public business, and was 
strongly siniMen with the love^ of glory, v/iti!i 
tin ambition of the highest station, that he iii- 
vedved himself in troublesome quarrels with 
persons of tlie first rank and influence in the 
state, pnrticiilnrly with Aristides [the son ot 
liy'simarhiis, who always opposed him. 'Hieir 
enmity began c^arly, but the cause, as Ariston 
the philosopher relates, tvas nothing more 
than their regard for Ptesileiis of Teos. After 
iliis^ their disputes continued about public 
afiuirs ; and the dissimilarity of their lives and 
iiianiiers naturally added to it. Aristides w'as 
of a mild temper and of great probity. He 
managed the concerns of government with^ in- 
flexible justice not with a view to insatiate 
himself with ihe people, or to promote his own 
glory, blit solely for the advantage and safety 
of the state, he was, therefore, necessarily 
* obliged to oppose Themistocles, and to pre- 
vent Ins promotion, because lie frequently put 
I the people upon unw'arrantable enterprises, 
and was ambitious of introducing great innova- 
tions. Indeed, Themistocles, was so carried 
away with tlie love of glory, so immodtjrately 
desirous of distinguishing himself by some 
great action, that, though he was very young 
when the battle of Marathon was fought, and 
when the generalship of Miltiades was every 
where extolled, yet even then he was observed 
to keep much alone, to he very ^nsive, to 
watch whole nights, and not to attend the nsiinl 
entertainmenti : — When he was asked the 
reason by his friends, who wondered at the 
change, he said. The trophies qf^ Miltiadks 
toonld not strffer him’ to sleep. VVliile others 
imagined the defeat of tlie Persians at Mara- 
thon had put an end to the war, he considered 
it as the beginning of greater conflicts and, 
for the benefit of Greece, he was always pre- 
paring himself and tlie Athenians against 
those conflicts, becausti^ he foresaw them at a 
distanco.-l* 

And in tlie first place, whereas the Atheni- 
ans had used to share the revenue of the silver 
mines of Laurimn among tliemselves, he alone 
had the courage to make a motion to tlie peo- 
ple, that they should divide them in tliat man- 
ner no longer, but build with them a niiuaber 
of galleys to be employed in tlie war^ against 
tlie il^ginetm, who tlieh made a considerable 
figure in Greece, and by means of their nume- 
rous navy were masters of the sea. By sea- 
sonably stirring up the resentment and emula- 
tion of his countrymen against these island- 
ers, ^ he the more easily prevailed with them 

I * He did not question but Darius would at 
length perceive that the only way to deal with the 
Greeks was to attack them vigorously by sea, 
whete they could make tbe least opposition. 

t The two principal qualifications of a general 
are, a quick and cf^inprebensive view of wbat is tii 
be done upon* any present emergency, and a hapijy 
foresight of what is to come : Themistocles pos- 
sessed both these qualifications in a great degree. 

t Plntarch in this place follows Herodotus. But 
Thucydides Is express, that Themistocles availed 
himself of both these arguments# tbe apptebco 
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o provide themseavea with than if he 

Awl displayed the teirors of Darius and the 
l^ersians^ who were at a greater distance, and 
of whose coming they had no great apprehen- 
sions. Witli this money a hnndred galleys 
with three banks of oars were buUt, which 
afterwards fought against Xerxes. From (his 
step he proceeded to ofliers, in order to draw 
tlie attention of the Athenians to maritime 
affairs, rfnd to convince them, that, though by 
land thejr were not able to cope with their 
neighbours, yet with a naval force they might 
not only repel the barbarians, but hold all 
Greece in subjection. Thus of good land 
forces, as Plato says, he made them mariners 
and seamen, and brought upon himself the as- 
persion of taking from lus coimtrymen the 
spear and the shield, and sending tliem to the 
bench and the oar. Stesimbrotiis writes, that 
Theiuistocles effected this in spite of the oppo- 
sition ofMiltiades. Whether oy this proceed- 
ing he corrupted tho simplicity of the Athe- i 
nian constitution, is a speculation not proper to | 
be indulged here. But that the Greeks owed 
their safety to these naval applications, and 
Hint those ships rc>c3tublishcu tlie city of 
Athens after it had been destroyed (to omit 
other proofs,) Xeixes himself is a sufficient 
witness. For, after his defeat at sea, he was 
no- longer able to make head against the Athe- 
nians, though his land forces remained entire ; 
and it seems to me, that he left Mardonins 
rather to prevent a pursuit, than with any hope 
of his bringing Greece into subjection. 

Some autoors wiite, tliat Themistoclcs was 
intent upon the acquisition of money, with a 
view to spend it profusely; and indeed, for 
his frequent sacrifices, and toe splendid man- 
ner in which he entertained strangers, he had 
need of- a large supply. Yet others, on the 
contrary, accuse him of meanness and atten- I 
tion to trifles, and say he even sold presents j 
that were made him for his table. Nay, when 
he begged a colt of Philides, who was a breed- 
er of horses, and was refused, he threatened, 
he would soon mahe a Trojan horse of his 
house, enigmatically hinting, that he would 
raise up troubles and impeachments against 
him from somo of his owm family. 

In ambition, however, he had no equal. For 
when he was yet young, and but little known, 
he prevailed upon Epicles of Hennione, a per- 
former upon the' lyre, much valued by the 
Athenians, to uractise at his Imuse ; hoping by 
this means. to draw a great number of people 
thither. And when he went to the Olympic 
games, he endeavoured to equal or exceed 
Cinion, in the elegance of his table, toe splen- 
dour of his ^pavilions, and other expences of 
his train. 'I'hese things, however, were not 
agreeable to the Greeks. They looked. upon 
toein as suitable to a young man of a noble ! 
lamily; but when an obscure person set him- 
self iipso much above liis fortune, he gained 
nothing by it but the imputation of vanity. He 


rions which the Athenians were under of the re- 
turn *of the Persiatia, as well as the war against 
the iCgihetaB. Indeed he could not neglect to 
powerful an indiicitmeiit to strengthen themselves 
at sea, since, according to Plato, accounts were 
dally brought of the formidable preparations of 
Uj^uis : and, upon bia death, it appeared that 
th*^Ci* all hii father's rancour against 


exhibited a tragedy,^ too, at his own expeiic^ 
and gained the prize with his tragedians, at ft 
time when those entertainments were pursued 
with g^eat avidity and emulation. In mcmoiy 
of his success, be put up this inscription, Tho 
nustocles the Phrearian exhihited the tragedy, 
Phrynrcims composed itj^ Adimantus preside 
ed. This gained him popularity; 'and what 
added to it, was his charging his memory willi 
the names of the citizens; so that* he readily 
called each by his own. fie was an impartial 
judge, too, in the causes that were brought be- 
fore liim: and Simonides of Ceos % making an 
unreasonable request to liirn when archon, he 
answered. Neither would you be a good poet, 
if you transgressed the rules of harmony ; nor 
i a good manistrate, if I granted your p^iiiots 
contrary to law. Another time he rallied Si- 
monides for his absurdity in abusing the Co- 
rinthians, who inhabited so elegant a city ; and 
having his own picture drawn, when he had 
so ill favoured an aspect. 

At length having attained to. a great height 
of power and popularity, lus faction prevailed, 
nnu he procured the banitoim:nl of Aristides 
by wlrat i.s called the Ostracism.^ 

The IMedea now preparing to invade Greece 
again, ilio Athenians considered who should 
be their genepi ; and many (we are told) think- 
ing the cuininisfiioii clnngeroiis, declined it. But 
Epic 3 'des, the sou of Euphemides, a man of 
more eloquence than courage, and capable 
withal of being bribed, solicited it, and wa» 
likely to be chosen. Theiuistocles, i'earing toe 
consequence W'ould be fatal to the public, if the 
choice fell upon Epicydes, prevaifed upon him 
by pecuniary considerations to drop his pre- 
tensions. 

His beliaviour is also commended with re- 

* Tragedy at this time was just arrived at per- 
feciioii ; and so great a taste had the Atlieiiians 
for this kind of eiitertaiuninit, that the priiiripal 
persons in the comiiioiiweallli could nut oblige 
them more than by exhibiting the l>est tragedy 
with the most elegant decorations. Public piizei 
were appointed for those that excelled in this re 
sped ; and it was matter of great euiulation to 
gain them. 

t Pbryuichus was the disciple of Thespis, who 
was esteemed the inventor of tragedy. He was 
the first that brought female actors upou the stage. 
His chief plays were Actaeon, Alcestb, and the 
Daniades. Asebylus was* bis contemporary. 

t Simonides celebrated the battles of Marathon 
and Salamis in his poems ; and was the author of 
several odes and clegieg: some of which are still 
extant and well known. He was much in the fa- 
vour of Paiisanlus king of Sparta, and of Hiefo 
king of SicUy. Plato had so high an opinion of bH 
merit, that ho gave him the epithet of tJivine* 
He died In the first year of the 78to olympiad, at 
almost* ninety years of age ; so that he was very 
near fourscore when he described the battle of 
Salamis. 

$ It Is not certain by whom the Ostracism was 
introduced , some say, by Pisistratiis, or rather 
by bis sons ; others, by Clisthciies ; and others 
make it as ancient as the time of Theseus. By 
this, men who became powerful to such a degree 
as to threaten the state with danger, were banished 
for ten years ; and they were to quit the AtheuiaQ. 
territories In ten days. The method of It wag 
this : every citizen took a* piece of a broken pot 
or shell, on uliicfi he wrote the name of the person 
be would have banished. ■ This done, the magis- 
trates counted the shells ; and, If they amounted 
to 6000. sorted tlitMii : and the man whose name 
was 'found on the greatest iiiimber of shells, was- 
c«r couise exiled for ten years. 
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■}wct interpreter avIio came with the king 
ot’ PetmftCa ambassadors that were sent to de- 
mand earth and water.^ By a decree of the 
people^ put him to death, for presuming to 
make use ot the Greek language to express the 
demands of tlie barbarians. '(!o this we may 
add, his proceedings in the nifair of Arthmius 
the Zelite ;'f who, at his motion, was declared 
infamous, with his children and all his poste- 
rity, for bringing Persian gold into Greece. But 
tliat which redounded most of all to his honour, 
was his putting an end to the Grecian wars, 
reconciling the several states to each other, 
and persuading them to lay aside their animo- 
sities during the war with Persia. In this he 
is said to have been much assisted by Cliileiis 
tlie Arcadian. 

As soon as he had taken the command upon 
him, he endeavoured to persuade the people to 
quit the city, to embark on board their shins, 
and to meet the barbarians at ns great a clis- 
tance from Greece us [mssihle. But, many op- 
posing it, he innrclied at tlie head of a great 
anny, together witfi the LncedaDinonians, to 
Tenipe, intending to cover Thessaly, which 
had not as yet declared for the Persiaii.s. When 
he retiimed without effecting any thing, the 
Thessalians having embraced the king's party, 
and all the country, as far as Boeotia, following 
their examnle, the Atheniniis were more will- 
ing to hearken to his proposal to fight the ene- 
my at sea, and sent him with a fleet to guard 
Bie straits of Arteinisiiiin.1 
-When the fleets of tlie several .states were 
Mned, and the mi^jority were of opinion that 
jStirybiades should have the cliief command, 
and with his Laceda’inonlans began the engage- 
ment; the Athcniuiis, who liad a greater luiia- 
her of ships tlian all the rest united, § thought 
it ao iiKlignity to part with the place of honour. 
BiitTlieinistocles, perceiving the danger of .iriy 
disagreement at that time, gave up the com- 
mand to Eiirybiades, and satislied the Athe- 
nians, by representing to them, tliat, if they 
behaved like men in the war, the. Grecians 
would voluntarily yield them the superiority 
for the future. 'Jo him, therefore, Greece 
seems to owe her pre.servntion, and the Athe- 
nians in^ iiarticular tlie di.stinguislied glorv of 
sn|^sssing their enemies in valour, and their 
allies in moderation. 

The'Persian fleet coining up to Aphmta, Bury- 

* This was a cleinaiid ^of sulniiissioii. But 
llerudotlia assures us, that Xerxes did not send 
such an embassy to the .\theiiiaii8 ; the ambassa- 
dors of his father Darius were treated with great 
iiidigifity when they made that demand ; for the 
Atheiitaiis threw them into a ditch and told them. 
There wax earth atui water enough. 

t Arthmius was of Zele, a town in Asia Mini r, 
but settled at Athens. He was not only declared 
infamous for bringing in Persian gold, and en- 
deavourini to corrupt with it some of the princi- 
pal Athenians, but banished by sound of trumpet. 
Vide /Bsc HI N. Orat« coiit. Ctexiphon, 
t At the same time that the Greeks thoiiglit of 
defending the pass of Thermopylae by land, they 
sent a fleet to binder the passage of the Persian 
navy through the straits of EuluM, which fleet 
rendezvoused at Artemisiuin. 

$ Herodotus tells us in the beginning of his 
eighth book, thaf the Athenians furnished 137 
vessels, and that the whole cornpleineiit of the 
rest of the Greeks aiiioutited to no more than 
151 ; of which twenty hcloiigi'd likewise to the 
Athenians, who had lent their to the Chaleidians. 


blades was astonislied at snch an appenrnnre of 
ships, particularly when he was informed that 
there were two hundred more sniliiig rouna 
Sciafhus. He tlie re fore was ciesirons, witlioct 
loss of time, to draw nearer to Greece, and 
to keep close to the Peloponnesian const, 
where lie might have an army occasionally to 
assist the fleet; for he considored the naval 
force of the Persians as invincible. Upon 
this, the Buhoeaiis, apprehensive •that the 
Greeks would forsake Uicin, sent Pelagoii to 
negociate privately with Theinistocles, and to 
oiler him a large sum of money. He took the 
money, and gave it^ (as Herodotus writes) to 
Eiirybiades. Finding himself most opposeil 
ill his designs by Architeles, captain of the 
sacred who had not money to pay 

his men, and therefore intended immediately to 
withdraw ; he so incensed his country me n 
against him, that they went in a tuimiltiioiis 
nmnnrr on board liis ship, and took from him 
what he had provided for his supper. Arclii- 
tejes being much provoked at this insult/ Tlie- 
mistocles sent him in a chest a quantity of pro- 
visions, and at the bottom of it a latent of silier, 
and desired him to refresh himself that evening, 
and to satisfy his crew in the inoriiiiig; other- 
wise, he would accuse him tcy the Athenians 
of having received a bribe from the enemy. 
This particular is meiitioiied hy Pliauias Uic 
Lesbian. 

Though the several engagements t with the 
Persian fleet in the straits of Euboea were 
not decisive ; yet they were ol* great advantage 
to the Greeks, who learned hy experience, that 
neither the uumher of ships, nor the beauty and 
splendour of their ornaments, nor Uie vaunting 
sfiouts and songs of the barbarians, have any 
thing dreadful in them to men that know how 
to fight hand to hand, and are determined to 
behave gallantly. 'Hiese things they were 
^tfiiight to despise, when they came to close ac- 
tion and gnippled with the foe. In this case 
Pindar's sentiments appear just, when he say.^ 
of the tight at Arteniisiiiiii, 

'Twas then that Athens the fiiiiiidatioii laid 

or LibciD's fair structure. 

Indeed, intrepid courage is the comniencciiieut 
of victory. 

* According to lleioclotii , the affair was thus. 
The Eiiboiaiis, not being able to prevail with £uiy- 
blades to remain on their coast till they coiiiti 
carry off their wives and children, addres&eit tiiem. 
selves to Tlieniistocles, and made him a rsreseut - 
of thirty talents. He look the money : and with 
five talents bribed Eiirybiades. Then Atnamaniiius 
the Corinthian, being the only coiiiiiiaiider who 
insisted on weighing anchor ; Theinistocics %veiit 
on board him, and told him in few tvords : Adi- 
aiiiaiitliiiB, you shall not abandon us, for 1 w.ill 
give you a greater present for doing your duty 
than the king of the Medes would send you fur 
deserting the allies.*’ Which he performed by 
sending liiiii three talents on board. Thus he did 
what the Eiibceaiis requested, and saved tweuty-two 
talents for liimself. 

f Tbe'sacred f^alley was that which the Atbc- 
Ilians sent every year to Delos with sacriflees for 
A polio * and they pretend it was the (anietii which 
Theseus carried ttie tribu'e to Crete. 

t They came to three several engagements with, 
ill three days ; in the 'ast of which, Clineas, ihe 
father of Alcibiades, performed wbnders. lie 
had, at liis own expense, fitted out a ship wbicli 
cank'dtwo hundred men. 
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Ariemisium is a nmntiinc place of Euboea, 
to tht: uorth of Hestiasn. Ove/against it lies 
Olizon, in the territory that formerly .was sub- 
ject to Philocletes; where there is a small tem- 
ple of Diana of the EasH, in tlie midst of a 
grove. The temi)le is encircled with pillars of 
white stone, which, when rubbed with the 
hand, has both tiie colour and smell of saffron. 
On one of tlie pillars arc inscribed the follow- 
ing verses * 

. When oh these seas the sons of Athens conquered 
. The various powers of Asia ; grateful here 

They rear’d this temple to Diana. 

There is a place still to be seen upon this shore, 
where there is a large heap of sand, which, if 
dug into, shews towards the bottom a black 
dust like ashes, as if some fire liad been there ; 
and this is 9upposed to have been that in which 
the Avrccks of the ships and the bodies of the 
dead were burned. 

The news of w'hat had happened at Thermo- 
pylae being brought to Artetnisium,^ when the 
confederates were informed tliat Leonidas was 
slain there, and Xerxes master of the passages 
by land, they sailed back k) Greece ; and the 
Athenians, elated with tlicir late distinguished 
valour, brought up ilic rear. As Themistocles 
sailed along the coasts, wherever he saw any 
harbours or places proper for the enemy’s ships 
to put in at, ne took 'such stones as he happened 
to find, or caused to be brought thither for that 
purpose, and set them up in the ports and 
watering places, with the following inscription 
engraved in large characters, and addresed to 
the loniansL Let the lonians, if it lie possi- 
ble, come over to the Greeks, from whom ^y 
are descended, and who now risk their lives 
for tlieir liberty. If this be impracticable, let 
them at least perplex the barbarians, and put 
them in disorncr in time of action.” By this 
he hoped either to bring the lonians over to 
Ins sine, or to sow discord among theni, by 
causing them to be suspected by the Persians. 

Though Xerxes had passed through Doris 
down to Phocis, and was burning and destroy- 
ing flic Phocian cities, yet tlie Greeks sent 
them no succours. And, notwithstanding all 
the entreaties the Athenians could use to pre- 
vail with the confederates to repair with them 
into Bceotia, and cover the frontiers of Attica, 
ns t/tey had sent a fleet to Arteinisinm to serve 
tlie common cause, no one gave ear to their re- 
cpiest. All eyes were turned upon Pelopon- 
nesus, and all were determined to collect their 
forces within the Isthmus, and to build. a w^all 
across it from sea to sea. The Atlienians were 
great^ incensed to see themselves tlius be- 
trayed, and, at the same time, dejected and 
discouraged at so general a defection. They 

• The last engagement at Thermopylae, wherein 
Xerxes forced the passes of the mountains by the 
defeat of the Lacedaemouians, Thespians, and 
Thebans, who had been left to guard them, hap- 
pened on the same day with the batrte at Arte- 
rnisium ; and the news of it was brought td Tbe- 
niistocles by an Athenian called Abronichus. 
Though the action at Thermopylsa bad not an im- 
mediate relation to Themistocles, yet it would have 
tended more to the glory of that general, if Plu- 
tarch bad taken greater notice of It ; since the ad- 
vantage' gained there- by Xerxes, opened Greece to 
nim, and Rendered bimr much more formidable, 
^ennopylse is well known to be a narrow pass in 
•he mountains near the Ruripus. 


alone could not think orgiving battle to so pro- 
digious an army. To quit the city, and embark 
on board their ships, was the only expedient at 
present ; and this the generality were very nn- 
willing to hearken to, as the^ conld neither 
have any great ambition for victory, nor idea 
of safety, when they had left the temples of 
’their gods and the monuments of their an- 
cestors. 

Themistocles, perceiving that he could not 
by the force of hnman reason prevail witli the 
mnltitude,^ set his machinery to work, as a 
'poet would do in a tragedy, and had recourse 
to prodigies and oracles. The prodigy he 
availed himself of, was the disappearing of the 
dragon of Minerva, which at that time quitted 
the holy place; and the priests finding the 
daily offerings set before it untouched, ^ve it 
out among the people, at the suggestion of 
Themistocles, that the goddess had forsaken 
the city, and that she offered to conduct them 
to sea. Moreover, by way of explaining to 
the people an oracle then received,t he told 
them tl&t, by tvooclen walls, ' there could not 
possibly be any thing meant but ships ; and 
that Apollo, now calling Salamis divine, not 
tvretched and unfortunate, as fonnerly, signi- 
fied by such an epithet, that it would be pro- 
ductive of some great advantage to Greece. 
Plis counsels prevailed, and he proposed a de- 
cree, that the city should be left to the protec- 
tion of Miner\'a,t the tutelary goddess of the 
Athenians ; that the young men should go on 
board the ships ; and that every one should 
provide as well as he possibly could for tlie 
safety of tlie children, the women, and the 
slaves. 

When this decree was made, most of tlie 
Athenians removed their parents and wives to 
Troezene,§ where they were received with a 
generous hospitality. The Troczenians came 
to a resolution to maintain them at the public 
expense, for which purpose they allowed each 
of ^ tlieiii two oboli a day ; they permitted the 
children to gather fruit wherever they pleased, 
and provided for their education by paying 

* He prevailed so effectually at last, that the 
Athenians stoned Cyrisiius, an orator, who vehe- 
mently opposed him, and urced all the common 
topics of love to the place of one’s birth, and the 
alfection to wives and helpless infants. The women 
too, to shew how far they were from desirinie that 
the cause of Greece should suffer for them, rioned 
bis wife. 

t This was the second oracle which the Athenian 
deputies received from Aristonice priestess of 
Apollo. Many were of opinion, that, by the walls 
of wood which -she advised them to have recourse 
to, was nivant the citadel, because it was pali- 
saded ; blit others tboiiaht it could intend nothing 
but ships. The maintainers of the former opinion 
urged against such as supported the latter, that the 
last line but one of the oracle, was directly against 
him, and that, without question, it portended the 
destruction of the Athenian fleet near Salamis. 
rhemistocles alleged in answer, that if the oracle 
had intended to foretel the destruction of the 
Athenians, It would not have called it the divine 
Salamis, hut the nnhappy ; and that whereas the 
unfortunate in the oracle were styled the sons of 
women, it could mean no other than the Persians, 
who were scandalously efiTemiiiate. Herooot. 
K vii. c. 143, 144. 

t But bow was this when be had before told the 
fieople that Minerva had forsaken the cityl « 

$ Theseus, the great hcio in Athenian history 
was originally of Troczeno, 
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their tutors. Tliis order was procured by 
Kirogoras. 

As tlie treasury of Athens was then but low, 
Aristotle inibmia us that llie court of Area^^gtis 
distrihiited to every man who took part in t!ie 
expedition eight drachmas; which was the 
principal means of ina tilling iJie fleet. But 
Clideiuus ascribes this also to a stratagem o$^ 
Tlieniistocles ; for he tells ns, that wlien the 
Atliehians went down to the harbour of Pirasiis, 
the Mgiswws lost from the statue of IViincrva; 
and Theiiiistocles, ns he ransacked eVerv 
thing, under pretence of searching for it, found 
Inr^ sums of money hid among the baggage, 
which he applied to the public use ; and out of 
it all necessaries were provided for the fleet 

The embarkation of the people of Athens 
was a very aflecting scene. W hat pity ! what 
admiration of the flrinness of tliose men, \vlio, 
sending their parents and families to a distant 
place, unmoved with their cries, their tears, 
or embrac-es, had the fortitude to leave the 
city, and embark for Salamis ! What greatly 
lieightencd the distress, was the ninaibcr of 
cifisens whom tliey were forced to leave be- 
hind, because of their extreme old age.* And 
some emotions of tenderness yi'cre due even 
to the tame domestic animals, ^vhicb, running 
to the shore, with lamentable howlings, ex- 
pressed their aflertion and regret for tlie per- 
sons that had fed them. ,Onc of these, a dog 
that belonged^ to *Xanthippus, the father of 
Pericles, unwilling to be left behind, is said to 
have leapt into the sea, and to have swam by 
the side of the ship, till it reached Salamis, 
where, quite spent with toil, it <Ued inime- 
diatelv. And fliey shew us to this day, a place 
callecf S^nos Serna, w'here they tell us that dog 
was biiripd. 

To tl^e great actions of Themistocles may 
be a^ed the following: He perceived that 
Ari.^idea w'as much regretted by the people, 
who were apprehensive that out of revenge he 
might join the Persians, and do great prejudice 
to die cause of Greece ; he therefore caused a i 
decree to be made, that all who had been | 
banished only for a time, should have leave i 
to return, and hy their counsel and valour as- | 
sist their fellow-citizens in die preservation of : 
their country'. 

Eury blades, hy reason of the dignity of 
Sparta, had the command of the fleet ; but, as 
he was apprehensive of the danger,*!- he pro- 
posed to set sail for the Isthmui>, and fix his 
station near the Peloponnesian army. The- 
inistocles, however opposed it ; and die ac- 
count we have of the conference on that oc- 
casion l!escr\’es to be mentioned. When 
Etirybiades said,t ** Do not you know, Hie- 

* In this description we find strong traces of 
Plutarch’s humanity and good nature, 

4 It does ndt appear that Enrybiades wanted 
courage. After Xerxes had gained the pass of Ther- 
mopylae,* It was tile general opinion of the chief 
oftic^jra of the confederate fleet assembled Jii coun- 
cil, (except those of Athens,) -that their only re- 
l^ource was to build a strong wall across tbe Isthmus, 
and to defend Poloponnesns against the Persians. 
Besides, tbe Lacedaemonians, who were ipipartial 
jndges of men and things, gave tbe palm of 
valour to Eurybiades, and that of prudence to 
Themistocles. 

Herodotus says, this conversation passed' be 
tween Adianiaiithus, general of tbe Corinthians, 
and Tiieiiiistocies ; but Plutarch relates it with 


mistocles, that in the public games, such 
rise up before tiieir turn, are chastised for it ?*’ 

Yes,** answered Themistocles ; “ yet such 
as are left behind never gain the crown.’^ 
Eiiryhindes, upon this,' lifting up his staff, as if 
he intended to strike him, 'rhemi.stocIes said. 

Strike, if you please, but hear me.^ The 
Lacedaemonians admiring his command of 
temper, bade him speak what he had to sav ; 
and Themistocles was leading hinwbnck to the 
subject, when one of the olllcers tlins inter- 
nipted him : “ It ill becomes yon who have no 
city, to advise ii.s to quit our hahitattOD.s and 
abandon our coiinfry.’^ Themistocles retorted 
upon him thus : “ W retch that thou art, we have 
indeed left our walls and houses, not choo.sing, 
for tlierwikc of those inanimate things, to be- 
com^'^laves; yet we have still the most re- 
sectable city of Greece in these two hundred 
tmips, which are here ready to defend you, if 
yon will giie them leave. But if you forsake 
and betray us a second time, Greece shall soon 
And the Athenians possessed of as free a city,* 
and as valuable a country as that which they 
liave cjurtted.*^ These words struck Eurybiades 
with the apprehension that the .Athenians might 
mil off from him. We are told also, that as a cer- 
tain Eretrian was ntteinpting to speak, The- 
mistocles said, What I nave you, too, some- 
thing to say about war, w'ho are like the flsh 
tliat lias a sword, but no heart.” 

While Themistocles was thus maintaining his 
arguments upon deck, some tell us an owl was 
seen flying to the right of the fleet, -f* which 
came and {lerched upon tlie shrouds. This 
omen determined the confederates to accede to 
his opinion, and to prepare for a sea fight. 
But no sooner did the enemy's fleet appear ad- 
vancing towards the harbour of Plulleriis in 
Attica, and covering all the neighboiiriiig 
epasts, while Xerxes himself was .seen march- 
ing his land forces to the shore, than the 
Greeks, struck with the sight oi'such prodigious 
armaments, began to forget the counsel of 
Themistocles, and the Peloponnesians once 
more looked towards the Isthmus, Nay, tliey 
resolved to set sail that very night, and surii 
orders were given to all the pilots. Themistu- 
cles, greatly concerned that the Greeks were 
going to give up the advantage of their station 
ill the straits,t and to retire to tlieir respective 
coiiiitrie.s, contrived that struhigciii which was 
put in execution by Sicintis. This Sicinus wa.s 
of Persian extraction and a captive, but much 
attached to '1 heniistocles and tlie tutor of his 

more probabilily of Eurybiades, who wss^ com- 
mander in chief. 

* The address of Themistocles is very much to 
be admired. If Eurybiades was really induced by 
his fears to return to the Isthmus, the Athenian 
took a right method to remove those fears, by tug- 
gesliiig greater ; for nhat oilier free country could 
be intimate that the people of Athens would acquire, 
hut tbat, when diiveii fioiii their own city, in their 
distress and despair, tliey might seize tbe state «>f 
Sparta. 

i The owl was sacred to Minerva, the protectres) 
of the Athenians. 

t If tbe confederates had quitted tbe Straits ot. 
Salainir, where they could eqiAil the Persians in 
the line of battle, such of the Athenians as were in 
tbat island must have become an easy prey to tiie 
enemy ; and the Persians would have found an 
Open sea on the Pelopounesiaii coast, where they 
could act with all tiielr force against the ships ^ 
the allies. 
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children. On this occasion Tliemistoclea sent 
him privately to the king of Persia, vvith orders 
to tell him, that the commander of the Athe- 
nians, having espoused his interest, was the 
first to inform Inm of the intended fliglit-of the 
Creeks ; and that he exhorted him not to suffer 
them to escape ; but while th^ were in this 
confusion, and at a distance from their land 
forces, to attack and destroy their whole army. 

Xerxes took this information kindly, suppos- 
ing it to proceed from friendship, and imme- 
diately gave orders to his officers, with two 
hundred ships, to surround all the passages, 
and to enclose the islands, that none of the 
Greeks might cscapy, and tlien to follow with 
the rest of Bie ^ips at their leisure. Aristides, 
the son of Lysimachus, was the first that per- 
ceived this motion of the enemy ; and though 
he was not in friendship with Themistocies, 
but liad been banished by his means, (as has 
been related,) he went to him, and told him 
they were surrounded^ by the enemy.^ The- 
mistocies, knowing his probity, and charmed 
with his coming; to give this intelligence, ac- 
quainted him with the affair of Sicinus, and 
t'ntreaied him to lend his assistance to keep 
the Greeks in tlieir station ; and, as they had 
a confidence in his honour, to persuade them 
to come to an engagement iii the straits. 
Aristides approved tlie proceedings of Themis- 
tuclcs, and going to the other admirals and 
captains, encouraged them to engage. While 
they hardly gave credit to his report, u Tenian 
{fallcy, commanded by Para?.tius, came over 
from tlie enemy to bring the same account ; so 
that iiidimiation, added to necessity, excited 
tlie Greeks to their combat.'l* 

As soon as it was day, Xerxes sat down on 
an eminence to view the fleet and its order of 
buttle. Ue placed himself,^ as Phanodeinus 
writes, above the temple of Hercules, where 
tlie isle of Salamis is separated from Attica by 
a narrow frith ; but according to Acestodonis. 
on the confines of Megura, upon a spot called 
Kerata, the horns* ile was seated, on a 
throne of gold,t and had many secrebirics 
about him, whose business it was to write down 
tlie t>articulars of the action. 

In the mean time, as Themistocies was sacri- 
ficing on the deck of the admiral-galley, three 
captives were brought to him of uncommon 
beauty, elegantly attired, and set off witli golden 

* Aristides was not then in the confederate fleet, 
hut ill the isle of Agina, from whence he sailed 
liy night, with great hazaid, tbreugli the I’ersiuii 
fleet, to carry this Intelligence. 

f The ditfereiit conduct of the Spartans and the 
Athenians on this occasion, seems to shew how 
much supetior The accommodating laws of Solon 
were to the austere discipline of Lyenrgus. ln« 
deed, while the institutions of the latter. remained 
in force, the Lacedaeiuoiiians were the greatest of 
all people. But that w^as Impossible. The severity 
of Lyenrgns’s legislation naturally tended to destroy 
it. Nor was this all. From the extremes of 
abstemious hardships, the next step was not to 
a moderate enjoy ineut of life, but to all the licen- 
tiousness of the most effeminate luxury. The laws 
of Lycurgus made men of the Spartan women; 
when they were broken, they made women of 
the men. 

t This throne, or seat, whether of gold or silver, 
or both, was taken and carried to Athens, where It 
was coiisecruteil in the temple of the Minerva, 
with the golden sabre of Mar<b>uius, which was 
Uken afterwards in the battle of Plalsea 


ornaments. They were said to be the sons of 
Autarctus and Sundacc, sister to Xerces. 
Euphrantide, the soothsayer, casting his eye 
upon them, and at tlie same lime* observing 
that a bright flame blazed out from the viptims,^ 
while a sneezing was heard from tlie right, 
took Themistocies by the hand, and ordered 
that the three youths should be consecrated 
and sacrificed to Bacchus Otnestes;:^ for by 
this means the Greeks might be assured not 
only of safety, but victory.^ 

Themistocies was astonished at the strange- 
ness and cruelty of the order ; but the multi- 
tude, who, in great and pressing difficulties, 
trust rather to absurd tlian rational methods, 
invoked the god with one voice, and leading 
the captives to the altar, insisted upon their 
being oflered tip, as the soothsayer had directed. 
This particular we have irom^ Phanias the 
Lesbian, a man not unversed in letters and 
philosophy. 

As to the number of the Persian ships, the 
poet Ailschylus speaks of it, in his tragedy 
entitled Persce, as a matter he was well as 
sured of : 

• A thousand chips (for well I know the iiiiinber) 

The Persian flag obey'd : two hiiudred more 

And seven, o'erspread the seas. 

The Athenians had only one hnndred and 
eighty galleys ; each carried eighteen men that 
fought upon deck, four of whom were archers, 
and the rest heavy armed. 

If Themistocies was happy in choosing a 
place for action, he was no less so in taking 
advantage of a proper time for it ; for he would 
not engage the enemy till that time of day 
when a brisk wind usually arises from the sea, 
which occasions a high surf in the channel. 
This was ho inconvenience ^ to the Grecian 
vessels, which were low built and well com- 
pacted ; hut a very great one to the Pcr.siau 
ships, wliich had high sterns and^ lofty decks, 
and were heavy and unwieldy ; for it caused 
them to veer in such a manner, tliat their sides 
were exposed to the (Ireeks, wlio atUcked 
tliem furiously. During the whole (bspute, 
great attention was given to tlie motions of 
Themistocies, as it was believed he knew best 
how to proceed. Ariamencs, the Persian ad- 
miral, a man of distinguished honour, mid by 
far the bravest of the king's brothers, directed 
liis manoeuvres chiefly against him. liis ship 
was very tall, and from thence he threw darts 
and shot forth arrows as from (he walls of a 
castle. But Aininias the Dccclean, and Sosicles 
the Pedian, who sailed in one bottom, bore 
down upon him witli their prow, and both ships 
meeting, they were fastened together by means 
of their brazen beaks ; when Anamenes 
boarding their galley, they received iiim with 

* A bright flame was always considered as a 
fortunate- omen, whether it were a real one 
(what issuing from an altar, or a seeming one 
we call shell-flre) fmm the head of a living 
person. Virgil nieiilions one of the latter sort 
which appeared about the bead of J ulus and Fiorua, 
another that was seen about the bead of Sirvius 
Tullius. A sneezing on the right hand, too, was 
deemed a lucky omen both by the Greeks and 
Latins. 

t In the same 'manner, Chios, Teiiedos,. and 
l4*Bbo8, offered liiiniaii sacriflees to Bacchus, sur- 
uaiiied Omodiiis. Blit this is the sole instance we 
know of among the Atbenians. 
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their pikea^ and pushed him into the sea. 
Artemisia* knew tlie body amongst others 
that were floating with tlie wreck, and carried 
it to Xerxes.. 

Wiiile tlie ftght was thus raging, we are 
told a great light appeared, as from Eleusis ; 
and loud sounds and voices w^re heard through 
all the plain of TJiriasia to the sea, as of a 
great number of people carrj'iiig the mystic 
symbols of Bacclius in procession.'!' A cloud, 
too, seemed to rise from among the crowd tliat 
made this noise, and t(f ascend by degrees, 
till it fell upon the galleys. Other phantoms 
also, and apiiaritions of armed men, they 
thought they saw, stretching out their hands 
from iEgina before the Grecian fleet. 'J'liese 
they conjectured to be the jEacid^e,^ to 
whom, before the buttle, they had addressed 
their prayers for succour. 

The first man that took a ship was an Athe- 
nian named JLycoinedes, captain of a galley, 
who cut down the ensigns from the enemy's 
ship, and consecrated them to the laureued 
Apolla As tlie Persians could come up in tlie 
straits but few at a time, and often put each 
other in confii^on, tlie Greeks equalling tliem 
in the line, fought tliem till the evening, when 
they broke them entirely, and gained that sig- 
nal and complete victory, than which (as Simo- 
nides says) no other naval achievement, either 
of the Greeks or barbarians, ever was more 
glorious. This success was owing to the va- 
lour, indeed, of all tlie confederates, but chief- 
ly to the sagacity and conduct of Themisto- 
cles. ^ 

After the battle, Xerxes, full of indignation 
at his disappointment, attempted to join 
mis to the continent, by a mole so well se- 
cured, that his land forces might pass over it 
into the island, and that he might shut up the 
pass entirely against the Greeks. At the same 
time, Themistocles, to sound Aristides, pre- 
tended it was his own opinion that they should 
sail to the Hellespont, and break down the 
bridge of ships : “ Por so,” says he, ** we may 
take Asia, without stirring out of Europe.” 

* Artemisin, queen of Halicarnassus, disliii- 
eiiislicil herself above all the rest of the Persian 
r.MCes, her ships being the last that .lied ; which 
Xerxes oliserving, cried out, that the men liehaved 
like women, and the women with the courage and 
intrepidity of men. The Athenians were so in- 
censed against her, that they olfered a reward of 
ten thousand drachmas to any one tliat slioiild 
take her .alive. This princess must not be coii- 
foiiuded with that Artemisia, who was the wife of 
Mausolas, liiug of Caria. 

t Herodotus says, these voices were heard, and 
this vision seen, some days before the battle, while 
the Persian laud forces were ravaging the territories 
of Attica. Dicaeus, an Athenian exile, (who hoped 
thereby to procure a mitigation of his couiitiy’s 
fate,) was the first that observed the thing, and 
carried an account of it to Xerxes. 

t A vessel had been sent to^ginato iniplorje the 
assistance of Ailcus and ills descendants. /Rciia 
was the son of Jupiter, and bad been king of 
Angina. ‘ He was so remarkable for his Justice, that 
his prayers, whilst be lived, are said to have pro- 
cured great advantages to the Greeks: and, after 
bis. death. It wap believed that he was appointed 
one of the three judges in the infernal regions. 

$ 111 this battle, which was one of the most 
nieinorable we find in history, the Grecians lost 
forty .ships, and the Persians' two hundred, beside 
k great' many more that were taken* 


Aristides* did not iu least relisK bis propo- 
sal, but answered him to tliia purpose ; “ I'ill 
now we have bad to do with an enemy im- 
mersed in luxury ; but if we shut him up in 
Greece, and drive him to necessity, he who is 
master of such prodigiouk forces, w ill no long 
er sit under a golden canopy, and be a quiet 
spectator of the proceedings of the war, but, 
awaked by danger, atfempting every thing, 
and present every witere, he will correct liis 
past errors, and follow- counsels better calcu-^ 
lated for success. Instead,, thertflbre,^ of 
breaking tliat bridge, we should, if possible 
provide qnother, that he may retire the sooner 
out of Europe.” “ If that is the case, said 
Themistocles, “wo must all consider and con- 
trive liow to put him upon the most speedy re- 
treat out of Greece.” 

This being resolved upon, he sent one of 
the king's eunuchs, whom he found among tlie 
prisoners, A maces by name, to acquaint him, 
“ That the Greeks, since their victory at sea, 
were determined to sail to the Hellespont, 
and destroy the bridge ; but that Themistocles, 
in care for the king’s safety, advised him to 
hasten towards his own seas, and ,pass oyer 
into Asia, while his friend endeavoured to find 
out pretences of delay, to prevent the confede- 
nites from pursuing him.” Xerxes, terrified 
at the news, retired with the greatest precipita- 
tion.-f How prudent the management of The- 
uiistocles and Aristides was, Mardoiiius afford- 
ed a proof, when, with u small part of the 
king's forces, he put the Greeks in extreme 
danger of losing alt, iu the battle of Plataja. 

Herodotus tells us, that, among the cities, 
.^E^na bore away the paliii ; but among tlie 
comiiianders, Themistocles, in spite of envy, 
was universally allowed to have distinguished 
liimself most. For, when they came to the 
Istliiiius, and every officer took a billet from the 
altar, X to inscribe upon it names of those 
that had done the best service, every one put 
himself in the first place, and Themistocles in 
the second. Tlio Liacedtuinonians, having 
conducted hini to Sparta, adjudged Eurybiades 
the prize of valour, and Themistocles that of 
wisdom, honouring each with a crown of 
olive. Tliey likewise presented tJie latter 
with the handsomest chariot in the city, 
and ordered three hundred of their youth to 
attend him to tlie. borders. At the next Olym- 
pic gmnes, too, we are told, that, as soon us 
Themistocles appeared in the ring, the chain 
pions were overlooked by the spectators, who 

* According to Herodotus, it was liot Aristides, 
but Eurybiades, .who made this reply to Themislo- 
cles. 

t Xerxes, having left Mardotiius in Greece with 
an army of three hundred thousand men, marched 
with the rest towards Tjirace, in order to cross the 
Hellespont. As no provisions had been prepared 
beforehand, bjs army underwent great hardships 
during the whole time of his march, which lasted 
five-and-forty days. The king, finding they were 
not ill a condition to pursue their route so expedi- 
tiously as he desired, advanced with a small reti- 
nue ; but, when he arrived at the Hellespont, he 
found his bridge of boats broken down by the vio- 
lence of the storms, and was reduced to the neces- 
sity of crossing over in a fishing boat. From the 
Hellespont he continued his flight to Sardis. 

I The altar of Neptune. This solemnity was 
designed to make theiii give tlieir-Judgmetit impar- 
tially, as ill the presence of the gods. 
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kept their eyes upon liiin nil the day, and After the great actions we have related, 
pointed him out to strangers with the utmost his next enternrise was to rebuild aad fortify 
adiuiration and applause. This incense was the city of Athens.— Theopompiis tells us, he 
extremely.grateful tohim; and heacknowledg- bribed the Lacedeemonian Ephari^ that they 
ed to his friends, that he then r'eaped the fruit might not oppose it ; but most historians say, 
of his labours for Greece. he over-reached them. He was sent, it seems. 

Indeed, he was naturally very ambitious, if on pretence of an embassy to Sparta. The 
we may form a conclusion from his ‘memorable Spartans complained, that the Athenians were 
acts and sayings. fortifyii|g their city, and the governor of ASgina', 

For, when elected admiral by the Athe- who was come for that purpose, supported the 
Ilians, he would not despatch any business, whe- accusation. But Themistocles absolutely de- 
ftier public or private, singly, but put off all nied it, and challen^d them to send proper 
ailairs to the day he was to embark, that hav- persons to Athens to inspect the walls ; at once 
ing a great deal to do, he might appear with gaining, time for finishing them, and contriving 
the greatest dignity and importance. to have hostages at Athens for his return. The 

One day, as he was looking upon tlie dbad event answered his expectation. For the La- 
bodies cast up Iw the sea, and saw a number cedsemonians, when assured how the fact stood, 
of clmins of gold and bracelets upon them, he dissembled their resentment, and let him go 
passed by them, and turning to his friend, said, with impunity 

^edee these things for yourself, for you are not After this, he built and fortified the Pinniis 
Themistocles, (having observed the conveniency of that har- 

To Antiphates, who had formerly treated boar.) By which means he gave the city eveiy 
him with disdain, but in his glory made liis maritime accommodation. In this respect his 
court to him, he said. Young man, we are Imth politics were very different from those of tlie 
come to our senses at the same time, though a ancient kings of Athens. They, we are told, 
liUle too bite, » ^ ^ used their endeavours to draw tlie attention of 

He used to say, *'The Athenians paid him their subjects from the business of navigation, 
no honour or sincere respect ; but when a that they might turn it entirely to the culture of 
storm arose, or danger appeared, they sheltered the ground : and to this purpose they published 
themselves under him, as under a plane-tree, the fable of the contention between Minerva 
which, when the weather was fair again, they and Neptune for the patronage of Attica, when 
would rob of its leaves and branches.” tlie former, by producing an olive tree before 

When one of Seriphus told him, He was the judges, gamed her cause. Themistocles 
not HO much lionoured for his own sake, but did not bring the Pirieus into the city^ as Aria-- 
ft'f his country’s.” " True,” answered Tlieniis- toplianes the comic poet would have it ; but he 
tocles, ** for neither should I have been greatly joined the city by a line of communication to 
distinguished if 1 had been of Seriphus, nor the Pirseus, and the land to the sea. This 
you, if you had been an Athenian.’' measure strengthened the people a^inst the 

Another officer, who thought he had done nobility, and made them bolder and more un- 
the state some service, setting himself up tractable, as power came with wealth into the 
against Themistocles, and venturing to com- hands of masters of ships, mariners, and pilots, 
pare his own exploits with his, he answered Ifciice it was, that the oratory in Pnyx, which 
him with this fable, There once happened a was built to front tlie sea, was afterwards 
dispute between the feast day and the day afi turned by tlie thirty tyrants towards the land 
ter the feaM : Says the day after the feast, 1 for they believed a maritime power inclinable 
am full of bustle and trouble, whereas, with to a democracy, whereas persons employed 
you, folks enjoy, at their ease, every thing in agriculture would be less uneasy under an 
ready provided. You say right, says iJie oligarchy. 

day, but* if I had not been before you, you Themistocles had something still greater in 
^yoiild not haye been at all. So, had it not been view for strengthening the Athenians by sen. 
for me, then, where would you have been notv After the retreat of Xerxes, when the Grecian 
His son being master oi his mother, and by licet was gone into' the harbour of Pagasm to 
her means of liim, he said, laughing, ^ this winter, ho acquainted the citizens’ in full as- 
ciiild is greater than any man in Greece ; for sembly, That he had hit upon a design which 
the Athenians command the Greeks, I com- might greatly contribute to their advantage, but 
luand the Athenians, his mofher commands me, it was not lit to be communicated to their 
and he commands his mother.” whole body.” The Athenians ordered him to 

As he loved to be particular in every thing, communicate it to Aristides only,"!* and, if he 
when he happened tq sell a farm, lie ordered approved of it, to put it in execution. The- 
the crier add, that it had a good neighbour, inistocles then informed him, ^ That he Imd 
Two citizens, courting his daughter/ nepre- thoughts ot burning tlie confederate fleet at 
ferred the worthy man to tlie rich one, and ajs- Pagasm.” Ution which, Aristides went and 
signed this reason. He had rather she declared to the people, “Tliat the entenirise 

have a man without money, than money with- which Themistocles proposed was indeed the 
out a man. Such was the pointed manner in 

which he often expressed hiinself.f , answered, Ah f rather teach me the art of for- 

getting s for 1 often remember what / would not, 
- * There is the genuine Attic salt In most of these and cannot forget what I would, 
retotts and observations ‘of Themistocles. His wit * The thirty tyrants were established at Athens 
fifeins to have been equal to his military and poll- by Lysaiider, 403 years before the Christian a>ra, 
lical capacity. and 77 years after the battle of Salamis. 

f jCtcero has preserved another of his sayings, t How glorious this testimony of the public rt'- 
Khich deserves meniinuiiig. Wiicii Siinonides of- gard to Aristides, from a people then so free, and 
Sered to teach Thcmistocleii the art of meiiiuiy, he withal so virturusl 
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feiust advantageous in tlio worlds but^ at (lie 
■ame tupe, the most umust.” The AUienians/ 
Uierefore commanded him to lay aside ail 
thoughts of it.^ 

About this time the Lacedinmonians made a 
tootion in the assembly of the Ampkictyons^ 
to exclude from that council all those states 
that had not joined in the confederacy against 
the king of Persia. But Themistocles was ap- 
prehensive, tliat, if the Thessalians/ tlie Ar- 
gives/ and Thebans, were expelled from the 
council, the Lacedaemonians would have a 
great majority of voices, and consequently pro- 
cure what decrees they pleased. He spoke 
therefore, in defence of those states, and brought 
0ie deputies oif from that design, by represent- 
ing, that thirty-one cities only had their share 
•f die burden of that war, and that the greatest 
part of these were but of small consideration ; 
tiiat consequently it would be both unreasonable 
and dangerous to exclude die rest of Greece 
from the league, and^Jeave the council to be 
dictated to by two or three great cities. By 
this he became very obnoxious to the Lacedse- 
nionians, who, for this reason, set up Cimon 
against him as a rival in all affairs of state, and 
used all their interest for his advancement 
He disobliged the allies, also, by sailing 
round the islands, and extorting money from 
them ; as we may conclude from the answer 
which Herodotus tells us the Adiiatis gave 
him to a demand of tiiat sort. He told them, 
** He brought two gods along with him. Per- 
sutmon and Force?"* They replied, “ They 
had also t\yo great gods on their side. Poverty 
and Dttfqjair, who forbade them to satisfy him.’’ 
Tioiocreoii, the Rhodian poet, writes >vidi 
great bitterness against TJiemistocles, and 
charges him ^viih betraying him, though liis 
frieitd and host, for money, white, for tlie like 
paltry consideration, he i>rucured the return of 
otlier exiles. So in these verses ; 

Pausanias you may praise, and you Xantippus, 
And you LeiitycbiUas : Bui sure Ib'e hero, 

.Who bears the Athenian paiiii, is Aristides. 

What is the false, the vain, Themistodes t 
The very li^ht is erudg’d him by Latona, 

Who for vile pelf betray'd Timocreon, 

His friend and host ; nor i;ave him to behold 
ilis dear Jalysus* Fur three talents more 
He sail'd and left him on a foreign coast. 

What fatal end awaits the man that kills. 

That banishes, that seta the villain up. 

To dll bis glittering stores'! While ostentation. 
With vain airs, fain would boast the generous band. 
And, at the Isthmus, spreads a public hoard 
For crowds thdi. eat, and curse him at the banquet. 

fiat Timocreon gave a still looser rein to his 
abuse of Themistocles, after the condemnation 
and banishment of that great man, in a poem 
whicli begins tlius : 

* It is hardly possible for the military and poli- 
flral genias of Themistocles to save liiin from con- 
^in^t and detestation, when we arrive at this part 

cf his conduct. A serious proposal to biirii the 

on federate fleet I That fleet, whose united ef- 

orts had saved Greece from destruction I— which 
had fought un4er bis auspices with such irresistible 
Vdlour 1— That sacred fleet, the minutest part of 
which should have been retigiously preserved, or if 
Consumed, consumed only on the altars, and in the 
tervfcc of the gods 1— How diabolical is that policy, 
which, ill its way to power* tramples on humanity, 
Mstice, and gratitude. 


Muse crown'd with glory, bear this faithful strain, 
Far as the Grecian name extends. 

Thnocreon is said to have been banished by 
I'liemistocles, for favouring the Persians. 
When, therefore, Themistocles was accused 
of the same traitorous inclinations, he wrote 
against him as follows : 

1 imocreon's honour to the Medes is sold. 

But yet not his alone: Another fox 

Finds the same flelds to prey In. 

As tlie Athenians, tlwough envy, readily gave 
car to calumnies against him, ne was often 
forced to recoimt his own services, which ren- 
dered him still more insupportable ; and when 
&ey expressed their displeasure, he said. Are 
you weary of receiving tenets qf ten from the 
same hand? 

Another offence he gave the people, was, 
his budding a temple to Diana, under the name 
oi Aristohule, or Diana of the best counsel, 
intimating ilmt he had given the .best counsel, 
not only to Athens, but to ail Greece. He 
built tins temple near his own' house, in the 
quarter oflMelita, where now the executioners 
cast out the bodies of those that have sufibred 
death, and where they throw the falters and 
clothes of such as have been strangled or other- 
wise put to death. There was, even in our 
times, a statue of Themistocles in this temple 
of Diana Aristolmle, from which it appeared 
that his aspect was as heroic as his soiu. 

At last the Athenians, unable any longer io 
bear that high distinction in which he stood, 
banished him by the Ostracism; and this* was 
nothing more than tliey had done to others 
whose power was become a burden tp them, 
and who had risen above the equality wliich a 
commonwealth requires ; for the Ostracism, or 
ten yean? banishment, was not so much intend 
ed (u punish .this or that great man, as to 
mcify and miti^j^ate the fmry of envy, who de- 
lights in the disgrace of superior characters, 
and loses a part of her rancour by their fall. 

In the time of his exile, while he took up his 
abode at Argos,^ the allair of Pausanias gave 
peat advantage to the enemies of Themistocles. 
The person that accused him of treason, was 
Leobotes, the son of Alcmsern, of Agraiile, and 
the Spartans joined in the impeachment. Pau- 
satiiiis at first concealed his plot from Themis- 
toe es, though he was his friend ; but when lie 
saw him an exiji^t,; *and full of indignation- 
apinst the Athenians, - he ventured to commu- 
nicate his designs to him, shewing him the 
King of Persiu's letters, and exciting him to 
vengeance against the Greeks, as an unjust and 

* The great PauBaniaa, who had beaten the Per- 
sians ill the battle of Platsea, and who, on many 
occasions, had behaved with gieat generosity as 
well as iiioderatioD, at last degenerated : and fell 
into a scandalous treaty with the Pjrrslans, in hopes, 
through their interest, to make himself sovereign of 
Gieece. As soon as he had conceived these stiange 
notions, lie fell into the manners of the Persians, 
.affected all their luxuiy, and derided the plain cus- 
toms of his country, of wliicb lie had formerly been 
so fond. The Ephori waited some time for clear 
' roof of his treacherous designs, and when they 
ad obtained it, detei mined to imprison him. But 
he fled into the temple of Mlnervq Chalcioicos, and 
they besieged him there. They walled up [all the 
gales, and bis own mother laid the first stone. 
When they had almost starved him to death, they 
laid hands on him, and by the lime they had got 
him out of the temple* to 
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unffratefiil peo^c. Themistocles rejected tUe 
wncitationsofPausanius^ and revised to have 
Aie least share in his designs ; but he gave no 
information of wliat had passed* between them, 
nor let the secret transpire ; whether he thought 
he would desist of himself, or that he would be 
discovered some other way, as he had embark- 
ed in an. absurd and extravagant enterprise 
without any rationlll hopes of success. 

However, when Pausanias was put to death, 
there were found letters and other writings 
relative to the business, which caused no small 
suspicion against TJieinistocles. The Lacedso- 
moninns raised a clamour against him* and 
tliose of his fellow citizens that envied him 
insisted on tlie charge. He could not defend 
himself in person, but he answered by letter 
the principal parts of the accusation. For, to 
obviate the calumnies of his enemies, he ob- 
served to the Athenians^ ** That he who was 
bom to command, and incapable of servitude, 
could never sell liimseli^ and Greece along with 
him, to enemies and barbarians.*’ The people, 
however, listened to his accusers, and sent them 
with Orders to bring him to his answer before 
the states of Greece. Of this he had timely 
notice, amh passed over to the isle of Corcyra; 
the inhabitants of which had great obligations 
to him ; for a difference between them and the 
people of Corinth had been referred to his ar- 
bitration, and he had decided it by awanling 
the Corinthians* to pay down tw'enty talents, 
and the isle of Leucos to be in common be- 
tween the two parties, as a colony from both. 
From thence he fled to Epirus ; and, finding 
himself still pursued by the Atlienians and La- 
cedaemonians, he tried a very hazardous and 
uncertain resource, in implorin|r the protection 
of Admetns, king of the Molossiaiis. Admetus 
had made a request to the Athenians, which 
being rejected with scorn by Themistocles in 
the time of his prosperity and infiucnce in the 
state, the king entertained a deep resentment 
against him, and made no secret of his intention 
to revenge himself, if ever the Athenian 
should fall into his x>o\vcr. However, wlule he 
was thus flying from place to place, he was 
more afraid of the recent envy of his country- 
men, than of the consequences of an old quar- 
rel witli the king ; and therefore he went and 
l>iit himself iu his bauds, appearing before him 
us a supplicant in a particular and extraordi- 
nary manner, f* He took the king’s son, who 
was yet a child, in his arms, and kneeled down 
befora the household gods. This manner of 
offering a petition, the Molossians look uiion as 
the most efiectual, and the only one that can 
hardly'* be rejected. ^ Some say the queen, 
whose name was Phthia, suggested this method 

* The scholiast upon Thucydides tells us, The- 
niistocles served the people of Corcyra in an afiatr 
of greater importance. The states of Greece were 
inclined to make war upon that Island for not join* 
ing ill the league against Xerxes ; but Tbemisto* 
cles represented, that, if they were in that manner 
to punish all the cities that bad not acceded to tlis 
league, their proceedings would bring greater cala* 
initles upon Greece tban it had siiifered from the 
barbarians, 

t It was nothing particular for a suppliant to do 
homage to the household gods of the person to 
Whom he had a request ; but to do it with the 
king 8 son in bis arms was an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance. 


of supplication Thcmiatoclen. Others, that 
Admetus himself taught' him to act the part, 
that he might have a sacred dbliration to allege 
against giving him up to those that might come 
to demand liim. 

At that time Epiemtes, the Acarnanian, found 
means to convey the wife and children of 
, Themistocles out of Athens, and sent tliem to 
him ; for which Cimon afterwards condemned 
him and put liiin to death. This account is 
given by Stesimbrotus ; yet 1 know not how, 
forgetting what he had asserted, or making 
Themish^les forget it, he tells us he sailed 
from thence to Sicily, and denianded king 
Hiero’s daughter in marriage, promising to 
bring the Greeks under his subjection ; and 
that, upon Hiqro’s refusal, he passed over into 
Asia^ But this is not probable. For Theo- 
phrastus, ill his treatise on Monarchy, relateay 
that, when Hiero sent his race-horses to the 
Olympic gaiQes, and set up a superb pavilion 
there, Themnloclcs hamngued the Greeks, to 
persuade them to pull flMown, and not to suf- 
fer tlie tyrant’s horses to run. Thucydides 
writes, that he went by laud to the .^Egean sea, 
and einbai'ked at Pyclria ; that none in the ship 
knew him, till he w^as driven by storm to 
Naxos, which was at that time besieged by the 
Athenians ; that, through fear of beiuj^ taken, 
lie then informed the tiiaster of the ship, and 
jiilot, who he was ; and that partly by entrea- 
ties, )>arily by threatening lie would declare to 
the Athenians, however falsely, that they 
know him from the first, and were bribed to 
take him into their ves^l, he obliged them to 
weigh anchor and sail for Asia, 

Tlie greatest part of his ^easurcs was pri- 
vately sent after him to Asia by his friends. 
What was discovered oUcl seized for the pub- 
lic use, Theopompus says, amounted to a 
hundred talents ; Theophrastus fourBC^:e ; 
though he was not worth three talents before 
his employments in the government.* 

Wiien he was landed at Ciinia, he under- 
stood that a number of people, particularly 
Ergoteles and Pythodorus, were watching to 
take him. He was, indeed, a rich booty to 
tiiose tliat were determined to get money by 
any means whatever ; for the king of Persia 
had offered by proclamation two hundred 
talents for apprehending him.-|‘ He, therefoi'c, 
retired to a little town of the ^oliaus, 

where he was known to nobody but Nicogeues, 
his host, who was a man of great wealth, and 
had some interest at the Persian court.. In his 
house he was concealed a few days ; and, one 
evening after supper, when the sacrifice was 
offered, Olbiiis, tutor to Nicogenes’s children, 
cried out, as in a rapture of insplratioD,^ 
Counsel, O Nisht, and victory are thine. 

After this, Themistocles went to bed, and 

* This is totally inconsistent with that splendour 
in which, accordine to Plutarch’s own account, he 
lived/ before be had any public appointments. 

f The resentment of Xerxes is not at all to be 
wondered at, since Themistocles b*Ad not only 
beaten him in tbe battle of Salamls, but, what was 
more disgraceful' still, bad made liing n dupe to bis 
designing persuasions and rcpresentfltlons. In the 
loss of victory, he had some consolation, aa he was 
uot himself tbe immediate cause of It, but for bis 
ridiculous return to Asia, bis anger could only fall 
upon himself and Themistocles* 
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dreamed he saw a dragon coiling round his 
bod/^ .and creraing up to his neck ; which, as 
Mon as it hadT touched his face^^vas turned 
into an eagle, and covering him with its wings, 
took, him up and carried him to a distant place, 
where a golden sceptre appeared to him, upon 
wUch he^ rested securely, and was delivered 
Hrqm all his fear and trohble. ^ -i 

JTn consequence of this warning, be was sent.! 
away by Nicogenes, who contrived tliis method * 
for it The barbarians in genenil, especially 
the Persians, are jealous of the women even to 
madness ; not only of tlieir wives, but their 
slaves and concubines ; for, beside the care 
they take that tliey shall be seen by none but 
^eir own family, they keep them like prisoners 
in their houses ; and when they take a journey, 
they are put in a carriage close covered on all 
sides. In such a carriage as tliis Themistocles 
was conveyed, the attendants being instructed 
to tell those they met, if they happened to be 
questioned, that they were carrying a Grecian 
lady from Ionia to a nobleman at court 

Thucydides and Charon of Lampsaens relate 
that Xerxes was then dead, and tliat it was to 
his son^ Artaxerxes that Tliemistocles ad- 
dressed himself. But Ephonis, Dinon, Cli- 
(archils, Heraclides, and several others, write i 
that Xerxes himself was tlien upon the throne. | 
The opinion of Tliucydides seems most agree- 
able to chronology, though that is not perfectly 
well settled. Themistocles, now ready for the 
dangerous experiment, applied first to Artaba- 
nus,*]* -a military olHoer, ana k>ld him, He was 
a Greek, who desired to have audience of the 
king about matters of great importance, w'hich 
the king liimself Isad much at heart.” Artaba- 
nus answered, ** The laws ofmen are diflerent ; 
some esteem one thing honourable, and some 
another ; but it becomes all men to honour and 
ob^ve the customs of their own country. 
With you, the thing most admired is said to be 
liberty and equality. W e have many excellent 
laws ; and we regard it as one of the most in- 
dispensable, to honour the king, and to adore 
him as the image of that deity who preserves 
and supports the universe. If, therefore, you 
are willing to conform to our customs, and to 
prostrate yourself before the king, you may be 
permitted to see him and speak to him. But if 
you cannot bring yourself to this, you must ac- 
quaint him witli your business by a tliird per- 
son. It would be an infringement of the cus- 
tom of his couritrv, for the king to admit any 
one to audience that does not worship him.” 
To tliis Themistocles replied,^ My business, 
Artabanns, is to add to the king’s honour and 
power ; therefore I will comply witli your cus- 
toms, ,^iDce the god that has exalted the Per- 
sians will have it so ; and by my means the 
number of tlie king’s worshippers shall be in- 
creased.^ So let this be ho hindrance to my 
.communicating to the king what I have .to say.” 

** But who,’* said ‘Artabahiis, ** shall we say you 
are? for by your discourse yon appear to be no 
ordinary person.” Themistocles answered, 

* Nobody most know that before the king him- 

* Themistocles, therefore, arrived at the Persian 
court ill the first year of the 70tli Olympiad, 402 
vears before (be birth of Christ ; for that was the 
first year of Artaxerxes’s reign. 

t Son of that Aitalianus, captain of the guards, 
who slew Xerxes, and persuaded Artaxerxes to cut 
If Ills elder brother Darius, 


self.” So Pliauias writes ; and Eratosthenes 
in his treatise on riches, adds, - that Themisto. 
cles was brought acquainted witli Artabanus, 
and recommended to him by an Eretriau 
woman, who belonged to that officer. 

When he was introduced to the king, and, 
a/Ier bis prostration, stood silent, the king" coni- 
I matidcd ttw interpreter to ask him who he was. 
The interpreter accordingly put the question^ 
and he answered, “ The man that is now come 
to address himself to you,^ O king, is Themis 
tocles the Athenian ; an exile persecuted by the 
Greeks. The Persians have suffered iniich by 
me, but it has been more than compensated by 
my preventing your being pursued ; when after 
I had delivered Greece, and saved my own 
country, I had it in my power to do you also a 
service. My sentiments are suitable to my 
present misibrtnnes, and I ^ come' prepared ' 
either to receive your favour, if you are recon- 
ciled to me, or, if you retain any resentment, to 
disarm it by iny submission. Reject not the 
testimony my enemies have given to the ser- 
vices 1 have done the Persians, and make use 
of the opportunity my misfortunes afford yon, 
rather to shew your generosity than to satisfy 
your revenge. If you save me, you save your 
suppliant: if you destroy me, you destroy the 
enemy of Greece.”^ In hopes of influencing 
the king by an argument drawn from religion, 
Themistocles added to this speech an account 
of tlie vision he had in Nicogenes’s house, and 
an oracle of Jupiter of Dodona, which ordered 
him to ao to one who bore the same name with 
the goa ; from which he concluded he was sent 
to him, since both were called,* and really 
were, great kings. 

The king gave him no answer, tliongh lie 
admired lus courage and magnanlmitv ; but, 
mth his friends, he felicitated himself upon 
this, as the most fortunate event imaginable. 
We are also told, that he pnwed to Arimanius,"^ 
that his enemies might ever be so infatuated as 
to drive from amongst them their ablest men ; 
that he oflered sacrifice to the* gods ; and im- 
mediately after made a great entertaininent ; 
nay, that he^ was so affected witli joy, that 
when he retired to rest, in the midst of his 
sleep, he called out tliree times, I have The- 
mistocles the Athenian. 

As soon as it was day, he called together his 
friends, and ordered Themistocles to be brought 
before him. The exile expected no favour, 
when he found that the guards, at the first hear- 
ing of his name, treated him ^th rancour, and 
loaded him with reproaches. Nay, when the 
king had taken his seat, and a respectful silence 
ensued, Roxanei^, one of his officers, as The- 
inistocles passed him, whispered him with a 
sigh. All ! thou subtle serpent gf Greece, the 
hinge's good genius has brought thee hither. 
However, when he had prostrated him^lf 
twice in the presence^ the king saluted hini^ 
and spoke to him graciously, telling him, ** He 
owed him two hundred talents ; for, as he had 
delivered himself up, it was but just that he 
should receive the reward offered to any oiio 

* How extremely abject and contemptible is tbis 
petition, wherein tbe suppliant founds every argu- 
lueiit in bis favour iiiion bis vices* 

t The god of darkness, the- sjupposejd author of . 
plagues and calamities, was called Ahrlman or 
Arlmanius* 
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tliiit should bring him. He promised him mucKi 
inore^ assured him of his protection, and order- 
ed him to declare freely whatever he had to 
propose concerning Greece. Theniistoclea re- 
plied, "That a man’s discourse was like a 
piece of tapestry' * which, when Bpiwul <men, 
displays its figures; but when it is folded up. 
they are hidden and lost ; therefore he begged 
time.” . The king, delighted with the. compa- 
risen, brtde him take what time he pleased ; 
and he desired a vear: in which space he 
learned the Persiim langnage, so as to be able to 
converse with the king without an interpreter. 

Such as did not belong to the court, believed 
that he entertained their prince on tlie subject 
of the Grecian affairs ; but as there were then 
many changes in the ministry, he incurred the 
envy of the nobility, who suspected that he 
tiad presumed to speak too freely of them to 
the king. I’lie honours that were paid him 
were far superior to those that other strangers 
had experienced; the king took him with 
liirn a hunting, conversed lamijiarly with him 
in his palace, and introduced him to the queen 
mother, who honoipred him wi^ her confidence. 
He likewise gave orders for his being instruct- 
ed in tlie learning of Uie Magi. 

Deiiiaratus, the Lacedmmoiiian, who was 
then at court, being ordered to ask a favour, 
desired that he might be carried tlirough Sar- 
dis in royal state,*!* with a diadem upon his 
head. Bat Mithropaiistes, the king’s cousin- 
german, took him ny the band, and said, De- 
maratus, Ms diadem does not carry brains 
along with it to cover; nor would mu ho Jupi- 
ter, though you should tahe hold qj his thmutur. 
'riie king was highly displeased at Demaratus 
for making this request, and seemed determin- 
ed never to forgive him ; yet, at the desire of 
Themistocles, ne Was persuaded to be recon- 
ciled to him. And in the following reigns, 
when the affairs of Persia and (Greece w'cre 
more closeW connected, us oilt as the kings re- 
quested a iavonr of any Grecian captain, they 
are said to have promised him, in express 
terms. That Jut should he a greater man at l/tetr 
court than . T/ieinistocles had been. Nay, 
are told, that Themistocles himself, in the 
midst of his greatness, and the extraordinary 
respect that was paid him, seeing his table 
most elegantly spread, turned to his children, 
and said, • Children, tve should have been un- 
done, had it not been for^ our undoing. Most 
authors agree, that he had three cities given 
him, for bread, wine, and meat. Magnesia, 
Lanipsacus, and Myus. X Neanthes of Cyzicus, 
tmd Phonius, add two more, Percote and Pa- 
^ Isescepsis, for his chamber and his wardrobe. 

Some business relative to Greece having 
brought him to the sea-coast, a Persian, named 
Epixyes, goveri^r of Upper Phrygia, who had 
a design n^n his life, and had long prepared 
certain Pisidians to kill him, when he sTioiild 

* In this he artfully conformed to the figurative 
manner of speaking in use among the ..eastern 
nations. 

t This was the highest mark of honour which 
the Persian kings coiildgive. Ahasuerus, the same 
with Xerxes, the father of this Artaxerxes, laid 
not long before ordained that Mordecai should be 
hononreiyu, that manner. 

X The ARitttry about Magnesia was so fertile, that 
it brought Themistocles a revenue of fifty talents'; 
Lampsaciit bad in its neighbourhood the noblest 


lodge in a city called Lcontocephaliis, or Iaon*s 
Head, now aetermined to put it in execution. 
But, as he lay sleeping one day at noon, tlio 
mother of the gods is said to have appeared to 
him in a dream, and thus to have addressed 
him : ** Beware, Themistocles, of the JLion’s 
Head, Jest the Lion crush you. For tills warning 
I require of yoiiMnesiptoiema for my sery ant” 
Themistocles awoke in gi*eat disorder, and 
when he had devoutly returned thanks to the 
goddess, left tlio high road, and took another 
way, to avoid the place of danger. At night 
he took up his lodging beyond it . but as one 
of the horses that hud carried his tent had 
fallen into a river, and his servants were bu- 
sied in spreading the wet hangings to dry, the 
Pisidians, who were advancing witli their 
swords drawn, saw these hangings indistinctly 
by moonlight, and taking them for the tent of 
Themistocles, expected to find him reposing 
himself witliin. They approached, therefore, 
and lifted up the hangings ; bat the servants 
that had the care of them, fell upon them, and 
took tlicm. The danger thus avoided, Tliemis- 
tocles admiring the goodness of the goddess 
that appeared to him, built a temple in Mag- 
nesia, which he dedicated to Cybele Dindymeno 
and appointed his daughter .Mnesiptolema 
priestess of it. 

, When he \^'as come to Sardis, he diverted him- 
self with looking upon the ornaments of the tem- 
ples; and among the great number of offerings, he 
found in the leniple of Cybele, a female figure ot 
brass two cubits high, called HydropJioirus or tlie 
water hearer, which he himself, when surveyor 
of the acpieducts at Athens, had caused to be 
made and dedicated out of the fines of such as 
had stolen the w'ater, or diverted the stream. 
Whether it was tliat he was moved at seeing this 
statue in a strange country, or tlmt he was desir- 
pus to shew the Athenians how much he was 
honoured,^ and what power he had all over the 
king’s domriions, he addressed liimself to tlie 
governor of Lydia, and begged loave to send 
buck the statue to Athens. The barbarian 
iiti mediately took lire, and said he would cer- 
tainly acquaint the king what sort of a request 
he had made iiim. Themistocles, alarmed at 

vineyards of tlie east ; and Myus or Myoii abounded 
ill provisions, particularly in fish. It was usual 
with the eastern muiiarclis, instead of pensions to 
their favourites, to assign them cities and provinces. 
£%’en such provinces as the kings retHliieU the re- 
venue of were under particular assignments; one pi r- 
viiice furiiisliiiig so much for wine, another for vic- 
tuals, a third the privy purse, and a fourth for the 
wardrobe. One of tbc queens had all Egypt for ber 
clothing ; and Plato tells us (1 Alciblad.) that many 
of the provinces were appropriated for the queen's 
wardrobe ; one for her girdle, another for her head 
dress, and so of the rest ; and each province bore 
the name of that part of the dress it was to fur- ' 
iiish. ^ 

, * it is not improbable that this proceeded from 
a principle of vanity. The love of admiration 
was the ruling passion of Theliiistocles, and .dis- 
covers itself utitfortnly through bis whole conduct. 
There^'might, however, be anotiier reason which 
Plutarch has not inentioiicd. Themistocles was an 
exceileut manager in political religion.— .He bad 
lately been enilneiitly distinguished by the favour 
of Cybele. He finds an Athenian statue in ber 
temple.— The goddess consents that he should send 
it to Athens : and the Ailieuians, out of respect to 
the godd ss, nnisc of course cease to peiaccute her 
favourite Thcinistuclcs. 
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ij meance, filled to tne governor's women, 
'>v m<sniey, prevailed upon them to pacify 
After this^ he behaved witli more pru- 
4ehceV sensible bow much he had to fear ftom 
'fee envy of the Persians. Hence, he did not 
about Asia, as Theopotnpus says, but 
^ mk up his abode at Ma^esia ; whore loaded 
frith valuable presents, and equally honoured 
ivitli the Persian nobles, he long lived in great 
security ; for the king, who was engaged in the 
affairs of the upper provinces, gave but little 
attention ib the concerns of Greece. 

But when Egypt revolted, and was supported 
in that revolt by tlie Atlicnians, when the Gre* 
cian fleet sailed as iar as Cyprus and Celicia. 
and Citnon rode triumphant master of the seas, 
then the king of Persia applied himself to ex)- 
pose the Greek.s, and to prevent the growth of | 
tlieir power, lie put his forces in motion, sent 
out his generals, and dispatched messen^rs to 
Themistooles at Magnesia, to command nirn to 
perform his promises, and exert himself 
against O.reece. ^ Did he not obey the summons 
then ? — ^No — ^neither resentment against tlie 
Athenians, nor the honours and. authority in 
which he now flourished, could prevail upon 
him to take the tlireciion of the expedition. 
Possibly he might doubt the event of the war, 
as Greece had then several great generals : 
and Cimon in particular was distinguiwed with 
extraordinary success. Above ail, regard for 
his own achievements, and the trophies he had 
gained, whose glory he was unwilling to tar- 
nish, determined him (as the best method lie 
could take) to put such an end to his life as be- 
came his dignify.^ Having, therefore, sacri- 
ficed the gods, assembled iiis friends, and 
hsken his last leave, he drank bulls* blood, 'f* 
as is generally reported ; or, as some relate it, ■ 
he took a ouick poison, and ended his flays at I 
Magnesia, having lived sixty-five years, most of 
which he had 8i>ent in civil or military onix>lqy- 
ments. When the king was acquainted w'itli 
the cause and maimer of his death, he admired 
him more than ever, and continued his favour 
and bounty to his friends and relations, t 

Themistocles had by Archippe, the daughter, 
of Lysauder of Alopece, five sons, Neocles, 
Diocics, Archeptolis, Polyeucies, and Clco- 
phantus. The three last survived him. Plato 
takes notice of ClCophantus os an excellent 
horseman, but a man of no merit in other res- 

* Thucydides, who was contemporary with Thc< 
mlstocles, only says, Ht died of a distemper y but 
some report that he poisoned hlmsetf, seeing it 
impossible to accomplish what he had promised 
the king. Thuctd. de Dell* Pelopon. I. i. 

f Whilst they were sacrifleing thh hull, he caused 
the blood to be received in a cup, and drank it 
whilst it was warm, which (according to Pliny) is 
mortal.becsiuse it coagulates or thickens in an instant. 

t There is, in our opinion, more true heroism in 
the death of Themistocles than In the death of 
•Cato, it is something eiUliusiastically great when 
a man determines not to survive his liberty ; but 
’ it is something stili greater, when be refuses to i 
•urvive his hononr# 


^ fferids Neocles, his eldest mo, died when t 
child, by (he bite of a horae ; and Diodes wa.<t 
adopted by his grandfather Lysauder. Ide 
had several dati^hters, Damely,Menesiptoleina, 
by a second wife, who was mariied to Archep- 
tolls, her half brother ; Italia,, whose husband 
Avas l^anthides of Chios ; Sibaris, married fo 
Nicomedcs the Athenian ; and Nichomache, 
at Magnesia, to Phrasicles, tlie nephew of 
Themistocles, who after her fatlier’s death, 
took a voyage for that piu-pose, received her at 
the hand.s of her'brotiiers, and brought up her 
sister Asia, the youngest of the' chfidreii. 

The Magenesians elected a very handsome 
monument to him, which still remmns in the 
market-place. No credit is to be given to An- 
docides^ who writes to his friends, that the 
Athenians stole his ashes out of the tomb, and 
scattered tliem in the air ; for it is an artifice 
of his to exasperate the nobility against the 
people. Phylorchus, too, more Ime a writer of 
tragedy tlian an historian, availing hiiqself of 
what may be called a x>iece of machinery, in- 
troduces Neocles and Demoppli^ ( IS the sons 
of Theniistocles, to make his story the more 
interesting and pathetic. But a very^ mode- 
rate degree of sagacity may discover it to be 
a fiction. Yet Diodorus the geographer writes 
in liis Treatise of Sepulchres, but rather by con^. 
lecture than certain knowledge, t’ ' 
harbour of Pirniiis, from the proiqi 
cimus,^ the land makes an ell 
you have doubled it inwards^ 
ter there is a vast . 

stands the tomb of 
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form of an altar. With liim Plato, the comic 
writer, is supposed to agree in tlie ibllowing 
lines : 

oft as the merchant speeds the passing sail, 

Tliy tomb, Tbemistocles, he atops to hail : 

When hostile ships in martial combat meet. 

Thy shade attending hovers o’er the fleet* 

Various honours and pnvileges were granted 
fey the Magnesians to tlie descendants of TIiq- 
mistocles, which continued down to our limes ; 
for they were enjoyed by one of his name, an 
Atlienian, with whom I had a iiarticular ac- 
quaintance and friendship in tlie house of Ani- 
mobins the philosox>hcr. 

• Meursius riahtly corrects it Atimus, We’ fiiul 
no place in Attica called Aleimus, but a biiroiigfi 
named Alimus there was, on the east of the Pirieus. 

t Thucydides '.ays, that the bones of Thtiuia- 
tocles) by bis own command, were privately car* 
ried back into Attica, and buried there. But Pau- 
sanias agrees with Theodorns, that the Atlicnians, 
repenting of their ill usage of this great man, ho- 
noured him with a tomb in the Piraeus. 

It does not apiiear, indeed, that Themistocles, 
when banished, had any design either to revenge 
himself on Athens, or to take refuge in the couit 
of the king of Persia. The Greeks themselves 
forced him upon this, or rather the Lacedaemonians ; 
for, as by tbeir intrigues bis countrymen were ln<* 
duced to banish him, so by their importunltl'es 
afler be was banished, he was not suffered to en- 
joy any refuge in quiet. 
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Among the many remarkable things ielaied*r>f 
Furiiia Camillas, the most extraordinary seems 
to be this, that though he ivas often in the 
highest commands, and perfonned the greatest 
actions, though he was five times chosen dic- 
tator, though he triumphed four times, and was 
styled the second founder Rome, yet he was 
never once consul. Perhaps we niay diseover 
the reason in the state of the commonwealth at 
that time : the people then at variance witli tlie 
senate,* refused to elect consuls, and, instead 
of tjicm piit the government into the hands of 
miUiary ttihunes^ Though these acted, indeed, 
with consular power aim authority, yet their 
administration was less grievous tp the people, 
because tliey were more in number. To have 
tlie direction of affairs entrusted to six persons 
instead of two^ was some ease and satisfaction 
to a people that could not bear to be dictated 
to by the nobility. Gamillus, then distinguish- 
ed by his achievements and at the height of 
glory, did not choose to ,bc consul against the 
inclinations of the people, tliough the comitia, 
or assemblies in which they migiit have elected 
consuls, several times held in that period. 
Tn all his other commissions,, which were many 
and various, he so cxmducted himself, that if 
ho was entrusted with the sole power, he 
shared it with others, and if he had a colleague, 
vlic glory was his own. The authority seemed 
to be shared by reason of his j^eat modesty in 
command, which gave no occasion to envy ; and 
the glory was secured to him by his cenius and 
capacity, in which he was universally allowed 
to have no equal. 

Tlie Family of tlie Furii-j* was not very illus- 
trious bolbre his time ; he was the first that 
raised it to distinction, when he served under 
Posthumins Tabertus in the great battle with 
ilie Equi and Volsci. In tliat action, spurring 
his horse before the^ ranks, he received a wounu 
in the thigh, when, instead of retiring, he 
plucked the javelin out of the wound, engaged 
Avith the bravest of tlie enemy, and put them to 
flight. 1- For this, " among oUier honours, he 


* The old quarrel about the distribution of lands 
was revived, the people iasistin<( that every citizen 
should have an equal share, riie senate met fre- 
quently to disconcert the proposal ; at laot Appius 
Claudius moved, that some of the college of the 
tribunes of the people should be gained, as the only 
remedy against the tyranny of that body : which 
was accordingly put in execution. .The conioioiis, 
thus disappoiuted, chose military tribunes, instead 
of consuls, and sometimes had them all ptebeiaus, 
Liv. 1. iv. r.« 48. 

t Furius was the family name. Camillus (as 
has been already oliserved) was an appeliaiion of 
children of quality who administered in the temple 
of some gdil. Our Camillus was the first who re- 
tained it as a surname. 

t This was in the year of Rome '3M, When Ci- 
millus might be about fourteen or fiheen years of 
age (for in the year of Rome 389 he was near four- 
score), though the Roman youth did not use to 
bear arms sooner than seventeen. And though 
Plutarch says that hl« gallant behaviour at that 
time proqpred him the censorship, yet that was an 


was apiminted censor, an office at Ws 
neat aigiiity.* There is a^n record a very 
laudable act of his/ that toolt place ^daring his 
office. As the wars had made mtmy wiemws, 
he obliged such of the men as lived single, 
partly by persuasion, and partly by tlureatening 
I them with fines, to marry those vndows. Ano- 
ther act of his, which indeed was absolutely 
necessary, was, the causing orphans,, who be- 
fore were exempt from taxes, to contribute to 
the supplies ; for theso were very large by rea- 
son of the continual wars. What was then 
most urgent was the siege^ of Veii, whose 
inliabitants some cull Veiietani. This city was 
the barrier of Tuscany, and, in the quantity of 
her arms and number of her military, not in- 
ferior to Rome. Proud of her wealth, her 
elegance, and luxury, she had maintained with 
the Romans many long und gallant- disputes for 
glory and for ^pfiwer. But humbled by many 
signal defeats, ‘the Veientes had then bid adieu 
to that ambition ; they satisfied themselves with 
building strong and high walls, and filling' the 
city with provisions, arms, and all kinds of 
warlike- stores ; and oo they waited for tho 
enemy without fear. The siege was long, but 
no less laborious and troublesome to the be- 
siegers than to t/iem. For the Romans had long 
been accustomed to summer campaigns only, 
and to vyinter at home ; and then for the first 
time their officers ordered them to construct 
forts, to raise strong works about their camp, 
and to pass the winter as well as summer la 
the enemy’s country. 

The seventh year of the war was now al- 
most passed, when the generals began. to be 
blamed ; and as it was thouj^ht they shewed 
not sufficient vigour in tlie 8iege,+ they were 
superseded, and others put. in thcil* room*, 

office which the Romans never conferred upon a 
young person ; and, in fact, Camillus was not cen- 
sor till tlic year of Rome 33d« 

* The authority of tbe ceiittors. In the time of 
tlie republic, was tery extensive. They had a 
power. to expel senators the house, to degrade tbe 
knights, und to disubie the commons from giving 
their votes in the assemblies of the peopie. Bnt 
tbe emperors look the office upon themselves ; and 
; as many of them abused it, it -lost its honour, and 
sometimes tlie very title was laid aAdc. As- to 
what Piiitaicb says,* that Cumiliu!*, when censor, 
obliged many of the bachelors to many the widows 
of those, who had fallen in the warsi that was in 
pursuance of one of tbe pow'ers of - bis office. 
Calibis tsse prohibento. 

t Of the six military tribunes of that year,*, only ' 
two, L. Virginias and Mauius Sergius, carried on 
tbe .siege of Veii. Sergius conimuiided the attack, 
and Virginius covered the siege. While the army 
was thus divided, the Falisei And Capeiiatcs fell 
upon Sergius, and, at tbe same time,^lb.e besicf'ed 
sallying out, attacked him on tbe other side. The 
Romans under Ids ConiUiaod, tlliDklDH tbe)’ bad ab 
the forces of Betruria to deal with, began to lose 
courage and retire. Virginius could have saved 
his colleague's troops, but as Sergius .was too proud 
to send to hlih for succour, be resolved not to give 
him any. The enemy, therefore, made a dteadful 
•laughter of the Romans in their Jine|. I > v. lilv 

V, c. a. 

a 
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^ Camilh)*, then appointed 

time.^ He was not^ hbw- 
' *^^***^S®^ concerned in tlie siege^ for it 

len let to head the expedition against 

Hie; l^fiU&ei and ‘ Caj^hates', who, while the 
Rblnahs were otlierwise employed, committed 
great depredations in their country, and ha- 


had now forsaken tlieir bed, and found new 
passages, were turned buck^ or so diverted, 
as to prevent tiieir mixing^ with the sea,”^ 

I'he senate, informed of this prediction, and 
deliberating npon it, were of opinion, it would 
be best to send to Delphi to consult the oracle. 
They chose for this purpose three persons of 


Bat Camillus, falling upon them, killed great 
numbers, and shut up the rest within their 
walls. _ 

‘ During the heat of tlie war, a pha^nomenon 
appearca in the Alban lake, which might be 
reckoned amongst Uie strangest prodigies ; and, 
as no common^ or natural cause could he J 
assigned for it, it occasioned great constema- ( 
tion. The summer ^^'as now declining, and ; 
the season by no means rainy, nor remarkable 
for sonth winds. Of the many springs, brooks, ; 
and lakes, which Italy abounrfs with, some | 
were dried up, anti others but feebly resisted ^ 
the drought ; the rivers always low in the sum- * 
mer, tlien ran ivith a verj^ slender stream. But tlie : 
Alban lake, which has its som*ce Avilhiii il&el^ . 
and discharges no^ part of its water, oeing ! 
quite surrounded with mountains, without any * 
cause, unless it was a supcrnahiral one, began : 
to rise and s>veU in a most remarkable man- | 
ner, increasing till it reached the sides, and at 
last the very tops of the hills, all whicli hap- 
pened without any agitation of its winters. For 
awhile itw^as the wonrler of the sliepherd.s and 
herdsmen: but when the earth, which like a 
mole, kept it from overflowing the country be- 
low, was broken doivii with the quantity and 
weight of water, then descending like a tor- * 
rent through tlic ploughed lields and other cul- 
tivated grounds to the sea, it not only aston- 
ished the Homans, but was thought by all Italy 
to portend some exlraordiiifiry event. It was 
the great subject of conversafion in the camp 
bolbre Veii, so that it came at last to be known 
to the besieged. 

As in the course of long sieges there is usually 
some conversation with the enemy, it happened 
that a Roman soldier formed an acquaintiince 
wdth one of the townsmen, a man versed iu 
ancient traditions, and supposed to be more 
than ordinarily skilled in divination. The Ro- 
man perceiving that lie expressed great satis- 
faction at the story of the lake, ami tIiereui>on 
lauglied at the siege, lold liiin, ‘‘This was not 
the only wonder the times had produced, but 
other prodf^ies still stranger than this had hap- 
pened to the Romans ; whic.K he should be glad 
to communicate to him, if by ihat means he 
could providf> for his owti safety in the midst 
of tlie public min.” The man readily heark- 
ening to the pro}M)sal, came out to liim, expect- 
ing to hear some secret, and the Roman con- 
tinued the discourse, drawing him forward by 
ilegrees; till tliey were at some distance from 
the gates.. he snatched him up in his 
a^ms, ‘and bis superior strengtli held him, 
till, ivith tlie assistance of several soldiers from 
tlie /lamp he was secured and carried before 
the generals* The man reduced to iliis neces- 
sity, and knowing that destiny cannot be avoid- 
ed, declared tlie secitt oracles concemmg his . 
own countiY, “ That the city conld never be 
taken, till the waters of the Alban lake, which 

The year of Rome 867. 


ierius Potitns, and Fabius Ambnstus; w^ho, 
having had a iirosperous voyage, and consulted 
Apollo, returned with this among otlior an- 
swers, “ TJiat they had neglected some cere- 
monies in tijft Latin feasts.”^ As to the water 
of the Alban lake, they were ordered, if possi- 
ble, to i^hut it up in its ancient bed : or, if that 
<;4»ii]cl not be effected, to dig canals and trenches 
for it, till it lost itself on the land. Afpreeahly 
to this direction, tlie priests were employed in 
offering sacrifices, and the people in labour, to 
turn the course of the water. J 

In the tenth year of the siege, the senate re- 
moved the other magistrates, and appointed 
Camillus dictator, who made choice of Conic- 
lius Scipio for his general of horse. In the first 
place hf.* made vowfl to the gocls, if iliry fa- 
voured him with putting a glorious period to 
the war, to celebrate the * great circensian 
games to their honnur,§ and to consecrate the 
temple of the goddess, whom the Romans call 
ihu nwihtr Mahda, By her sacred rites we 
may suppose this last to be the goddess Lcn- 
cotiu’a. For they take a female slave into the 
inner part of tlie temple J| where they beat Iier, 
and then drive her out ; they carry their bro- 
ther’s children in tlieir anus instead of their 
oivn ;^r and they represent in the ceremonies of 
the sacrifice all tliat happened to the nurses of 
Bacchus, and what Ino siitfeTcd for having 
saved the son of Juno’s rival. 

After these vows, Camillus penetrated info 
tlie country of flic Falisci, and in a great liatih* 
overtlirew them and their auxiliaries liie Cape- 
nates. Then he turned to the siege of Veii: 
and perceiving it would be bolli difficult and 
dangerous to endeavour to take it by assault, 
Ikj ordered mines to be dug, f he soil about the 
city being easy to work, and admitting of depth 
enough for the works to be carried on unseen 
by the enemy. As this succeeded to his wish, 
he made an assault witliout, to cnll the enemy 
to the walls ; and, in the meantime, others of 
his soldiers made their way through the mines, 
and secretly pene^'^afed to Juno’s temple in the 
citadel. This "was the most considerable tem - 
ple in tlic city ; and w'c are told, that at that 

• The prophecy, according to Livy, (1. v. c. 15.) 
was this, Vfii shall never he taken till all the 
water ist rtin ovt of the lake of Alba, 

t These feasts were institute'd by Tarquiii llie 
Proud. The Romans presided in them ; but all the 
people of Latiiiiii were to attend them, and to par- 
take of a bull then sacrideed to Jupiter Latialis. 

t This wonderful work subsists to this day^ and 
tbe wjiters of the lake Albano tiin throiffch it. 

$ These were a kind of tournament in the great 
circus, 

){ Leiicolhoe or ’Ino was Jealous of one of her 
female slaves who was tbe favourite of her husband 
Atbamas. 

^ Ino wai a veiy unhappy mother ; for she had 
seen her son Learebus slain by her faiJbbaiid,'n here- 
upon she threw herself Into the sea witl^her other 
son Melicertes. But she was a more fortunate aunt, 
liavlnis* preserved Bacchus tbe son of her sister 
Semele. 
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instnnt tWruscanl^fieral happened to be sa- 
crificin^ ; when tlie soothsayer, upon inspection 
of the entrails, cried out, ” The gods promise 
victory to him that shall finish tliia sacrifice 
the Romans who were under ground, hearing 
what he said, immediately removed the pave- 
ment, and came out with loud shouts and 
clasliing their amis, which struck tlie enemy 
witli such terror, that they fled, and left the 
entrails, wliich Were carried to Camillus. But 
perhaps this has more of tlie air of &ble than 
of history. * j 

The city thus taken by the Romans, sword j 
in hand, while they were busy in plundering it ! 
and cairying oft* its immense riches,^amiliua 
beholding from .the citadel what wairdone, at 
first burst into tears; and wlien those about 
him began, to magnify his happiness, he lifted 
up Ids hands towards heaven, and uttered tills 
prayer: Great Jupiter, and ye gods that have 
the inspection of our good and evil actions, yc 
know Umt tlie Romans, not without just cause, 
but in their own defence, and constrained by 
necessity, have made war against tliis city, and 
their enemies its unjust inhabitants. If we must 
lumL fppie misfortune in lieu of this success, 1 
entreat tkfct it may fall, not upon Rome or the 
Roman army, but upon myscll : yet lay not, ye 
gods, a heavy hand upon me !”■{* Having pro- 
nounced these words, he turned to the rignt, as 
the manner of tlie Romans is after prayer and 
supplication, but fell in turning, llis^ friends 
that were .by, expressed. great uneasiness at 
the accident, but he soon recovered himself 
from the fall, and told them, “ It was only a 
small inconvenience after great success, agree- 
able to his prayer.^’t 

After the city ^vas pillaged, he determined, 

S iirsuant to his vow, to remove tliis statue of 
lino to Rome. The workmen were assembled 
for tlio purpo.se, and he offered sacrifice to the 
goddess, ** Beseeching her to accept of their 
homage, and giaciously to take up her abode 
among tlie gods of Rome.” To which, it is 
said, the statue softly answered, "SJie was 
willing and ready to do it” But Livy says, 
Camillus, in offering up his petition, touched 
the image of the goddess, ancl entreated her to 
go with them; and that some of the slanders by 
answered, She consented, and would willingly 
follow them.” Those that support and defend 
the miracle, liave the fortune of Rome on tlieir 

* Words spoken by persons nticoncerned in tbeir 
aiiaiis, and upon a quite different subject, were 
interprcind by tbe lleatfaens as good or bad onions, 
if they bappeiied.to be any uay applicable to tlieir 
case. And they took great pains to filial the oineii, 
if they thouebt it fortunate ; as well as to evade 
it, if it appeared unlucky 
* Livy,^ who baa given us this prayer, has not 
qu:i1i(h:fl it with that modiacatlon so unworthy of 
Camillus, ttg s/AftVTOv.fA.a^irci> xaxto TtKMvryiffatj 
M/I)/ it hp %v\tii little detriment as 
to rntfself. On tbe contrary, he says, ut earn 
7itritnam lenlre suo pr/vato incommodo, onam 
winimo publico pojnili Romani Uccrit, Camillus 
prayed, that, i/ this success must have an et/tti- 
raicfit in some ensuing misfortunes^ that mis^ 
fortune might fall upon himself, and the Ro* 
man people^ escape with as little detriment as 
possible,. This was great and heroic. Plutarch 
having but an imperfect knowledge of the Roman 
language,. probaMy mistook the sense. 

. l.ivy tells ns, it was conjectured findm the 
^yent, that this fall of Camillus was a prerage of 
bis condemnation and banishment. 


side, which could never have risen from such 
small and contemptible beginnings to thatheight 
of glory and empire, without the constant as- 
sistance of some god, who favoured them with 
many oonsidcrable tokens of his presence 
Several miracles of a similar nature are aha 
alleged ; as, that images have often sweated ; 
tliat they have been heard to groan ; and that 
sometimes they have turned from their votaries, 
and shut tlieir eyes. Many such accounts we 
have from our ancients ; and not a few persons 
of our own times have given us wonderful re- 
lations, not unworthy of notice. But to give- 
entire credit to them, or niiogether to disbelieve 
them, is equally dangerous, on account of hu- 
man weakness. We keep not always within 
the bounds of reason, nor are masters of our 
minds' Sometimes we fall into vain super- 
stition. and sometimes into an impious ne^oct 
of all religion. It is best to be cautious, and to 
avoid extremes. ♦ 

Whether it was that Camillus was elated 
wth his great exploit in taking a city that was 
the rival of Koine, after it had been besieged 
ten years, or that he was misled by liis flatterers, 
he took upon him too much state for a mi^s- 
(rate subject to the laws and usages of his 
country : for his triumph was conducted with 
excessive pomp, and he rode through Rome in 
a chariot drawn by four white horses, which no 
general ever did before or after him. Indeed, 
this sort of carriage is esteemed sacred, and is 
appropriated to the king and father of the gods.*}* 
The citizens, thcreforp, considered this nntisual 
appearance of grandeur as an insult upon them. 
Besides, they were oflended at his opposing 
the law by which the city was to be ritvideci. 
For tlieir tribunes had. proposed ttat the 
senate and people sliould ‘be mvided into ^wo 
ecpial parts ; one part to remain at Rome, .1 and 
tlie other, as tlie lot happened to fall, to remove 
to the conquered city, by which means they ‘ 
would not only have more room, but by bdng 
ill possession of two considerable cities, be 
better able to defend their territories, and to 
watch over their prosperity. The people, who 
were very numerous, and enriched by the luVe 
plunder, constantly assembled in the forttw, 
and in a tumultuoiia manner demanded to have 
it put to the vote. But die senate and other 
principal citizens considered this proposal of 
tbe tribunes not so much the dividing as the 
destroying of Roine,t and in tlieir uneasiness 
applied to Camillus. Camillus wdi afraid to 
put it to tbe trial, and tlierefore invented de 
miirs and pretences of delay, to prevent the 
bill’s being oflered to tlie people ; by which he 
incurred their displeasure. - 

But tlie greatest and most manifest cause of 
tlieir hatred was, his behaviour witli respect to 
the tenths of the spoils : and if the resentment 
of tlie people was not in this case altogether 
just, yet it had some show of reason* It seems 
lie made a vow, as he marched to that if 

* Tbe great Mr. Addison seems to balaliad this 
passane of Plutarch in his eye, whcii he <leUverecl. 
bis opinion concernins ihc doctrine of witches. 

t He likewise coloured bis face with vermilion, 
the colour with which tbe statues of the gods were 
commonly painted. ^ 

X They feared that two such cities would, by de- 
grees, become two different stales, which, after a 
destructive war with each other, would at length 
fall a prey to tlieir common eiieinies. 

H 2 
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intemnitig/put the manl|lmeiit af the elee* 
tiona in the hands of the patHciaps ; and they 
nominated Camillna a ifK/tWp tnfyms,* tdjpt. 
ther with five others ;as afifoira then required 
general of considerable dignity; refjc^ttor. 
and experience. When the people had con 
firmed this nomination, CaTnillas mi^ched hit 
forces into the country of the. Falisci, and laid 
siege to Falerii, a city well fortified; and pro- 
vided in all respects for the war. He was 


sensible it was like to be no easy affair, no? 
soon to be despatched, and this was one rea- 
son for fits engaging in it ; for he was desirons 
to keep the citizens employed abroad, that 
uiey nn^t jiot have leisure to sit down at 
home anW raise tumults and sedilintic »rk:^ 


le took t|ie city, he would oonseonite the tenths 
to when the city was taken^ and 

‘ cai^ to pilled, he was either unwilling to 
interrupt his men, or in the hurry had foigot 

& VOW* and so gave up the whola plunder to 
m* ^ After he had ‘resigned his dictatorship, 

JUte hid the case before the senate : and the 
WoojMsnraiv dectarctJ, that the sncri/ices an- 
nomscea the angrer of the gmh, ivh ic Ji ought to 
he .sff^eaaed by oOeriuga expressive of their 
jammae for the favours they had received. 

then made a decree, that tlie 
ghmiU remain with the soldiers, (for 
urnr not how to manage it otherwise ;) 
mk tbnt each shoidd produce, upon oatli, the 

fcatt iif tw valwj of wW Iw haa TIh* \ home an* raise tuinulta and sedUionsT 'I his 

wn ft gicftL hftnUhip ujkhj Ihe soWiew; and was. JiuM, a remedy which the Romans af- 
livoait poor fellows could wot without force be j ways had recourse to, like good physicians, to 
brottgut to refund 80 iaige a Dortion ofthe fruit j expie/ dadgerous humours from the body 
of their labours, and to make good not only / politic, ^ • * 

what they had hardly earned, bat now actually / The Falerians, trusting to the foriiGcationa 
spent. Camilhis, distressed rvith their coin- / witlj which they were surrounded, made so . 
plaints, for want of a better excuse, made use / little account of the siege, that the inhabitants, 
of a very absurd apology, acknowledging he j except tho^ who guarded the walls^walked 

had foigotten his vow. Twia they greatly re- ' 
sented, that having then vowed the tenths of 
the enemies* goods, he should now exact tlie 
tenths of the citizens. However, tiiey all pro- 
duced their proportion, and it was resolved, 
that a vase ot massy gold should be made and 
sent to Delphi. But as there was a scarcity of 
gold in the city, while the magistrates %vere 
considering how to procure it, the Roman 
matrons met, and having consulted among 
themselves, gave up their golden ornaments, 
which ?veighed eight talents, as an oflering to 
the god. And die senate, in honour of their 
piety, decreed that (hey should have funeral 
orations as well ns the men, which had not 
been the custom before.^ - They the^ sent 
three of the chief nobility ambassadors, in a 
large ship, well manned, and fitted out in a 
manner becoming so solemn an occasion. 

In this voyage, they were equally endangered 
by a storm and a calm, but escaped beyond all 
expectation, when on the brink of destruction. 

For tlie wind slackening near the ilSolean 
islands. Die galleys of Hie Lipareans gave them 
chace as pirates. Upon their stretching out 
their hands for mercy, the Lipareans used no 
violence to .their persons, but towed the ship 
into harbour, and Inere exposed both them and 
their goods to sale, having first adjudged them 
to be la#fiil prize. With nmeh difliculiy, 
however, tliey were prevailed upon to release 
them, out of regard to tlie merit and authority 
of ifmesitliens the chief magistrate of the 
place ; who, moreover,' conveyed tliein willi his 
own vessels, and assisted m dedicating the 
gift For this, suitable honours were paid him 
at Rome. 

And now the tribunes of thb people attempt- 
ed to bring the law for removing part of tne 
citizens to Veil once more upon the carpet; 
but the war with tlie Falisci very seasonably 

* The matrons had the valoe of the gold. paid 
them ; and It was not on this occasion, but after- 
wards, when they coiitribnted their gotden orna- 
ments to make up the sunt demanded by the Ganis, 
that funeral orations were granted them. The 
privilege the? were now favoured with, was leave 
to ride in chariots at the public games and sacri- 
fices, and In open carriages, of a less honourable 

sort; on otiii* occas*ons, In the streets. ■ 


tlie streets in their common habits. The boys 
too went to school, and tlie master took them 
out to walk and exercise about tlie walls. For 
the Falerians, like the Greeks, chose to hove 
their children bred at one public school, that 
they might betimes be accustomed to the same 
discipline, and form themselves to friendship 
and society. 

This schoolmaster, tlien, designing to betray 
the Falerians by means of their children, took 
them every day out of the city to exercise, 
keeping pretty close to the walls at first, and 
when their exercise was over, led them in 
again. By degrees he took them out father, 
accustoming them to divert themselves freely,, 
as if they had nothing to fear. At last, hav- 
ing got them all together, he brought them to 
the Roman advanced guard, and delivered 
tliem up to be carried to Camillus. When lie 
came into his presence, he said, “ He was the 
schoolmaster of Falerii, but preferring his fa- 
vour to the obligations of duty, he came to de- 
liver up those children to him, and in tliem tlic 
whole city.** This action appeared very 
shocking to Camillus, and he said to tliose that 
were by, ** War (at best) is a savage thing, 
and waaes through a sea of violence and in- 
justice : yet even war itself has its laws, which 
men of honour will not depart from ; nor do 
tliey so pursue victory, as to avail themselves 
of acts of villainy and baseness. For a great 
general should only rely on his own virtue, and 
not upon tlie treachery of others.** Then he 
ordered the lictors to tear off the wretch’s 
clothes, to tie -his hands behind him, and fur- 
nish the hoys with rods and scourges, to punish, 
the traitor, and whip him into the city. By 
this time tlie Falerians had discovered the 
echoolmaster’s treason ; the city, as might be 
exp^ted, was full of lamentations fbr so great 
a loA, and the principal inhabitants, both men 
and women, crowded about the walls and the 
gate like persons distracted.' In the midst of ' 
this disorder they espied the boys whipping on 
their master, naked and bound, ana calling 
Camillus their god, tlieir deliverer, their father 
Not only the parents of those children, but 

* The year of Rome 361. Camfilui was thev 
military tribune the third tiine*^ 
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iiS jthe. chiz<;ii» iii general were struck with ad- 
/inV&^toa at.the spectacle, and -conceived sncli; 
aft. Section fchr tke .justice of Camillas, that 
they immediately- assembled in council, and 
sent deputies to suirender to him both them- 
H^elv^s and their city* 

Camillus sent them to Romei and when 
th^ were introduced to the senate, they said, 
** The Romans, in preferring justice to eon- 
, quest, have taught us to be satisfied with sub- 
mission instead of« liberty. At the same time, 
we declare we do not think ourselves so much 
beneath yoii in stren^ as inferior in virtue.” 
llie senate referred .the disquisiiion and settling 
of fee ai^cles of peace to Camltlus i who con- 
tented himself with taking a sum of money of 
fee Falerians, and having entered into alliance 
wife fee whole nation of the Falisci, returned 
to Koine. 

But fee soldiers, who expected to have had 
the phinderitiff of Palerii, yvhen^ Uioy came 
back empty-handed, accused Camillus to their 
fellow-citizens as an enemy to the commons^ 
and one that maliciously opposed the interest 
of the poor. And when the tribunes again I 
proposed the law for tmnsidanting part of the 
citizens to Veii,^ and summoned fee people to 
give their votes, Camlllns spoke very freely, or 
rather wife mucli asperity against it, appearing 
remarkably violent^ in his opposition to fee 
people ; wlio tlierefore lost their bill, but har- 
boured a strong resentment against Camillus. 
Even fee misfortune he Lad in his family, of 
losing one of his sons, did not in the least 
mitigate their n»ge ; tliough, as a man of great 
goodness and tenderness of heart, he >vas in- 
consolable for his loss, and shut himself up 
at home, a close mourner with fee women, at 
fee same time that they were lodging an im- 
peachment against him. I 

His accuser wiis Lucius Apuleius, who | 
brought against him a charge of fraud with 
respect to the Tuscan spoils; and it was 
alleged that certain brass gates, a part of feose 
spoils, were found wife him. The people were 
so much exasperated, that it was plain they 
would lay hold on any pretext fe condemn 
him. He, feerefore, assembled his friends, 
his colleagues, and fellow-soldiers, a great 
number in all, and begged of them nut to 
suffer ]iim to be crushed by false and unjust 
accusations, and exposed to fee scorn of bis 
enemies. When they had consulted together, 
and fully considered the affair, fee answer they 
gave was, that they did not believe it in their 
power to prevent the sentence, but they w'ould 
wHIingly assist him to pay the fine that might 
be laid upon him, fie could not, however, 
bear the thoughts of so great an indignity, and 
giving Way^ to his resentment, determined to 
quit fee city as a voluntary exile. Hkving 
feken leave of his wife and children, he went 
in silence from his liouse to the gate of the 
.There he made a stand, and feming 

. * The patricians carried It against the bill, only 
i>y a uiajoilty of one tribe. And now they were so 
well pleased with the people, that the very next 
morning a decree was passed, assigning six acres 
of the lands of Veil, not only to every father of a 
family, but to. every single person of free condi- 
tion. On the other hand, the people, delighted 
with this liberality, allowed the electing of consuls 
Instead of military tribunes, 
t This was four years after the taking ofTatcrii. 
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about, stretched oni his Ktincls towards t\t$ 
Capitol, and prayed to fee gods, “That if bs 
was driven out without any fault of Inn own, 
and merely by the violence or emy of the 
people, the Romans might quickly repent it, 
and express to all fee world tlieir want of Ca- 
millns, and their remt for his absence.” 

When he had feus, like Aclulles, uttered 
his imprecations against^ his countrymen, he 
departed ; and leaving his cause undefended, 
he was condemned to pay a fine of fifteen 
thousand ases: which, reduced to Grecian 
money, is one thousand five hundred drcbcJin^e : 
for fee as is a small coin that is the tenth, 
part of a piece of silver, which for that reason 
18 calleu dmarhts, and answers to our 
chrachma. There is not a man in Rome Srho 
I does not believe feat these imprecations; of 
I Camillus had their effect ; though the punish- 
I ment of his counhymen for their injustice, 

' proved no ways agreeable to lain, but on the 
contrary matter oi grief ^ Vet how great,’ how 
memorable was that pnnfslunent ! how remark- 
ably did vengeance pursue the Romans ! w'hat 
danger, destruction, and disgrace, did those 
times bring upon fee city ! whether it was fee 
work of fortune, or whether it is the office of 
some deity to see that virtue shall not be 
oppressed by fee iin^teful witli impimity.^ 

The first token of tlie approaching calamities 
was the death of Julius the Censor, For fee 
Romans have a particular veneration for fee 
censor, and look upon his office as sacred. A 
second token happened a little before the exile 
of Camillus. Marcus Geditins, a man of no 
illustrious family indeed, nor of senatorial rank, 
but a iierson of great probity, and virtue, in- 
formed the military tribunes of a matter which 
deserved great attention. As he was going 
the nfght belbre along what is called tlie Wew 
Road, he said he was addressed in a loud 
voice. Upon turning about he saw nobody, 
but heard these words in an accent more than 
hiiiimn, “ Go, Marcus Ceditius, and early in fee 
morning acquaint the magistrates, feat they 
must shortly expect the Gauls.?’ But fee 
tribunes made .a jest of the information * and 
soon after followed the disgrace of Camillus. 

The Cauls are of Celtic origin, t end are 
said to have left their country, which was too 
small to maintain their vast numbers, to go in 
search of another. These emigrants consisted 
of many thousands of young and able warriors, 
wife a still greater immber of Vonien and 
children. Part of them took feeir route to- 
wards the northern ocean, crossed the Rhi- 
phsean mountains, and settled in the extreme 
parts of Europe; and part established themselves 

* ft was the goddess Netnestt whom the hea- 
thens believed to have the office of punisjiiue evil 
actions in this world, particularly pride and iu- 
giaiitiide. 

t The Greek text as it now stands, instead of the 
ceusor JoUii8,*has the month of* July; but tbat 
has licen owing to the error of ''•some ignorant 
transcriber. Upon the death of Caius Julius the 
censor, Marcus Coriiriius was appointed to suc- 
ceed him^ hut as the censorship of the latter 
proved iiiifortnnate, ever after, when a censor 
happened to die in his office, they not only forbore 
naming another in his place, obliged. his col- 
league too to quit his dignity. 

% The ancients called all the. .nhamtaiita of the 
west and north, as far as Scytma, by tire common 
name qT Cettar. 
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for a long' time between tlie Pyrenees and the 
Aipe, near the Senoues, and Celtorians.* Bat 
bapgBibii]^ to ^ste of wine, which was then for 
the fir^ time brought oat of Italy, they so much 
admired the liquor, and were so enchanted 
wi^ this new ufeasure, that they snatched np 
their arms, ana taking their parents tilong with 
themi marched to the AlpH,-|* to seek that coun- 
^ which produced such excellent fruit, and, 
in comparison of which, tliey considered ail 
utliers as bqrrco and ungeniul. 

The man tiiat first carrh'd wine nmongst 
them, and excited them to invade Italy, is said 
to have been Aruns, aTiis<*an, a man of some 
distinction, and not naturally disposed to mis- 
chief, but led to it by Ids iiiisfortu'ies. I le was 
guardian to an orplian named Lucuino,t of the 
gVeatest foilnne oftlie country, and most cele- 
brated for beauty. Aruna brought him up 
from a boy, and when grown up, he still j 
continued at his house, upon a pretiuicc of en- 
joying his conversation. Meanwhile he had 
comipted his guardian’s wife, or she had cor- 1 
nipfed him, and for a long time the criminal 
commerce was carried on undiscovered. At 
length their passion becoming so violent, that 
they could neither restrain nor conceal it, the 
young man carried her oft*, and attempted to 
keep her openly. The husband endeavoured 
to find his redress at law, but was disappointed 
by tlie superior interest and wealth of Lucunio. 
He therefore quitted his own country, and hav- 
. ing heard of the enterprising .^>irit of the Gauls, 
went to them, and cuuducteef their armies into 
Italy. 

In their first expedition they soon possessed 
themselves of that country which stretches 
out from the to both seas. That this of 
old belonged to the Tuscans, the names them- 
selves are a proof ; for the sea which lies to 
the nortli is called tlie Adriatic from a Tuscan 
city named Adria, and that ou the otlier side 
to the south is called the Tuscan Sea. All 
that country is well planted with tree^ has ex- 
cellent pastures, and is well watered with 
rivers. It contained eighteen cousideralde 
cities, w'hose^ manufactures and trade procure 
them tlie gratifications of luxury. The Gauls ex- 
pelled tlie Tuscans,* and made themselves mus. 
ters of these cities ; but tliiswasdone before long. 

^ The Gauls were now besieging Olusium, a 
city of Tuscany.^ The Clusians applied to tlie 
B-omans, entreating them to send ambassadors 
and letters to the barbarians. Accordingly 
they sent three illustrious persons of tlic i'alnan 
family, who had borne the highest employments 
in the state. The Gauls received them courtc- 

• The country of the Sciiones. contained Sens, 
Aiixerre, and Troyes, as far up a.i Paris. Who 
ilie Celtorii were is nut known: urobabiy the word 
is corrupted. 

+ Livy tells iis, Italy was known to.tlie Gaiafs two 
liundred years before, ilioneh he docs not indeed meu- 
noii the fetoi y (jf A runs. Then he . t;oes on to iii- 
forni IIS, ihat the migrations of the Gauls into Italy 
and other coiintiic's was occas'ioiied by their niiiii- 

ters lieiHg tuo large fur tbelr old selllemenu ; and 
that the two brothers Beliovesus and Sigovesus cast- 
ing lots to determine which way they should steer 
thettcoiirse, Italy fell to Beliovesus and Germany 
to Sigovesits.. ^ 

XLucunw was not the name but tbc title of the 
young man. was Lord of a IsWitmony, 

lietriiria was divided into piiiiciitaiitii's culkd 
hucummies^ ■ 


onsly on account of the name of Rotup, and 
l>utting a 'stop to .their operations against tlie 
town, came to a conference. But when Uiey 
were asked what iiyury they had received 
from the Clusians that they came against tlieir 
city, Brennua, king of the GauliL smiled ancx 
said, ^ The injury tlie Clusians do us, is their 
keeping to themselves a large tract of grbiuid,. 
when they can only cultivate a small ode, and 
refusing to give up a part of it to us who arc 
strangers, numerous, and poor. In the same 
manner you Boniaus were injured formerly by 
the Albans; the Fidenates,^ and the Ardeates, 
and lately by the people of Veii and Capenju, 
and the greatest part of the Falisci and the 
Volsci. Upon these you make war ; if ftiey n;- 
fuse to share with y'ou their ^oods, yon enslave 
their persons, lay waste their country, and de- 
molish their cities. Nor are your proceedings 
dishonourable or unjust ; for you ibilow the 
most ancient of laws, which .directs tlie weak 
to obey the strong, from the* Creator even 
to tlie imitional puH: of the creation, that are 
taught by nature to make use of the advantage 
their strength affords them against tiie feeble. 
Cease then to express your compassion for the 
Clusians, lest you teach the Gauls iu their turn 
to commiserate those that have been oppressed 
by tlie Romans.” 

By this answer the Romans clearly perceived 
tiiat Btennus would come to no terms ; and 
therefore tliey went into Clusium, where tlicy 
encouraged and animated the inhabifs^nls to a 
sally against the barbarians, either to make trial 
of the strength of the Clusians, or to shew tlieir 
own. The Clusians made the sally, and a sharp 
conflict ensued near the walls, when Quintus 
Ambustns, one of the Fabii, spnnred his horse 
against a Gaul of extraordinary size and figure, 
who had. advanced a good way before the 
ranks. At first he was not known, because 
the encounter w ns hot, and his armour dazzled 
the eyes of the beholders ; but when be had 
overcome and killed the Gaul, and came to 
despoil him of lii.s arms, Breniius knew him, 
and called the gods to witness, “ That against 
all the laws and usages of mankind which 
were esteemed the most sacred and inviolable, 
Ambustus came as an ambassador, but acted 
as an enemy,” .He drew off ^ his men dircrtly, 
and bidding the Clusians farewell,- led his 
army towards Rome, But he might not 
seem to rejoice that such an aiiront was bilered, 
or to have wanted a pretext for hostilities, he 
sent to ^ demand the olfeuder in order to 
umiisli him, and' in tlie mean time advanced 
but slowly. 

The herald being arrived, the senate was 
assoiiibled, and many spoke against the Fabii ; 
particularly the priests called fecialea repre- 
sented the action as an offence against religion^ 
and adjured^ the senate to lay the whole guilt 
and the expiation of it upon the person who 
alone was to blame, and so to avert the WTatli 
of Heaven from the rest of Uie Homans. These 
fecialett wen*, appointed by Niinia, the luildc.st 
and justest of kings, conservators of peace, . 
as well as judges to give sanction to the just 
causes of war. Tlie senate referred the mat-- 
ter to the people, and the priests accused 
Fabius witli the same ahlour before them, but 
such was the disregard they expn^ssed for tlie.r 
persons, and such thcii contempt of religion. 
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that they constituted that very Fabius and his 
brethren military iribunes,* 

* As soon as the Gauls were informed of this^ 
they were matly enraged^ and would no lon- 
ger delay their march, but hastened forward 
with the utmost celerity. Their prodigious 
humbers, their glittering arms, their fury and 
impetuosity, struck terror wherever they 
came ; the people gave up their ‘ lands for lost, 
not doubting but the cities would soon follow : 
however, Avhnt wab beyond all expectation, 
they injured no man’s property : they neither 
piUagea the fields nor insulted the cities ; and 
as they passed by, they cried out, " They were 
going to Rome, they were at war with the Ro- 
mans only, and considered all others as (licir 
friends.* 

While the barbarians were going forward in 
this impetuous manner, the tribunes led out 
their forces to battle, in number not inferior-f- 
(for they consisted of forty thousand foot,) but 
the greatest part undiscijilined, and such us had 
never handled a weapon bcibre. Besides, tliey ' 
paid no attention to religion, having neither 
propitiated Uie gods by sacrifice, nor consulted 
tlie soothsayers as was their duty in time of 
danger, and beiore on engagement. Another 
tiling which occasioned no small confusion, was 
the number of persons joined in the coinmaiid ; 
whereas before, they had often apixiiuted for 
wars of less consideration a single leader, whom 
they cull dictator, sensible of how great conse- 
iiuence it is to good order and success, at a 
uangerous crisis, to be actuated as it were 
with one soul, and to have the absolute corii- 
inund invested in one person. Their ungrate- 
ful treatment of Camillas, too, Avas not the 
least unhappy circumstance ; as it now ap- 
peared dangerous for the generals to use their 
authority without sonic fluttering indulgence to 
the people. 

In thin condition they marched out of the 
city, and encamped about eleven miles from it, 
on the banks of the river Alliu, not far from its 
confluence Avitli the Tiber. There the bar- 
barians came iipotf them, and as the Romans 
engaged in a disorderly manner, they were 
shamefully beaten and put to flight. Their left 
wing was soon pushed into the river, and there 
destroyed. The right wing, which quitted the 
field to avoid the charge, and gained the hills, 
did not sutler so much ; many of them escaping | 
to Rome. The rest that survived the carnage, | 
when the enemy were satiated with blood, 
stole by night to Veii, concluding that 
Rome Avas lost, and its inhabitants put to the 
sword. 

This battle Avas fought Avhen moon was 
at full, about the summer solstice, the very 
same day that, the slaughter of the Fabii hap- 
pened long b‘efore,t when three Jnuidred of 
them Avere cut off by tlie Tuscans. The second 
misfortune, however, so much effaced the me- 
mory of the first, that the day is still called the 
day qf A Ilia, from, the river of that name. 

* The year of Rome 3GG; or (according to some 
Chronologers) 305. 

t They were inferior in number ; for the Gauls 
were seventy tltoii 8 an 5 l ; uid therefore the Romans, 
when they came to action, were obliged to - extend 
their wiugs so as to make their centre very tbfn^ 
which was one reason of their being soon broken. 

t The sixteenth oC July. 
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As to (lie point, wheflicr there oe any lucky 
or unlucky days,^ and \ylicther Heraclitus Avas 
right in bfr^mitig Hesiod for distinguisliing them 
into fortunate and unfortunate, as not knowing 
that the natiire of all days is the same, Ave liave 
considered it in another But im tiiis 

occasion perhajis it may not lie nmis.s to men- 
tion a few examples. The Baeoiians, .on tlie 
fifth of tlie ni.mtli which tliey call HijtpoUromius 
and tlie Athenians Hecatomhteon [July] gained 
tAvo signal victories, both of Avhicli restored 
liberty to Greece ; the one at Leuctra ; the 
other at Gerxslus, above two hundred j eiirs 
before,-f^ when they defeated Luttamyas and the 
‘ Thessalians. Gn the otiier hand, the Persians 
Avere beaten by the tlreeks on the sixtli of 
Boedromion [Sejitember] at Marathon, on the 
third at Plat^a, as also 'Mycale, and outlie 
twenty-sixtli at Arbeli. AboutT the full moon 
of the same month, the Atlienians, under ihe 
conduct of Gliabrius, were victorious in the sea- 
fight Dear Naxos, and on tlie tAventletli they gain- 
ed the victoryuf^ulamis, as we have tneiiliuned 
in the treatise concerning days. 'I'he uiontli 
Thargelion [INTay] was also remarkably nnforlu- 
ncatc to the barbarians: for in that month 
Alexander defeated the king of Persia’s gene- 
rals near the Grnnicus ; and the Carthaginians 
Avere beaten b]^' Timoleon in Sicily on tlie 
lAventy-foiirtli of the same ; a day still more re- 
markable (according to EphOrus, Callisthenes, 
Demaster, and I’hylarchus) for the taking of 
IVoy. On the contrary, the month Metagilnion 
[August] Avhich the B(X!;otinns call Panemus, 
Avas very unlucky to the Greeks ; for on tlie 
seventh tliey Avere beaten by ‘Antipater in llio 
battle of Cranoii and utterly ruined, and before 
that, they were defeated by Philip at Olimronea. 
And on flint same day, month, and year, the 
troops which under Archidumus made a 
descent ui;on Italy, were cut to pieces by the 
bcurbariaus. The Curthciginiaiis have set a 
mark upon the twenty-second offliat month, as 
a day that has always brought upon them tlie 
greatest calamities. At the same time 1 am 
not ignorant that about tlie time of the celebra- 
tion of the myateries, Thebes Avas demolished ■ 
by Alexander ; and after that. On the same 
twentieth of Boedromion [SepteinbcrJ a day 
sacred to the solemnities of Bacchus, the 
Athenians Avere obliged to receive a Macedo- 
nian garrison. On one and tlie same day tlie 
Romans under the command of Caepio, Avere 
stripped of their camp by the Cinibri, and 
afterwards under laiciilliis conquered Tigranes 
and the Armenians. King Attains and Pom- 
pey tlic..Great both died on tlieir birth days. 

* Tlic ancients deemed some days lucky and 
others unlucky, .cither from some occult power 
which they supposed to be in iiniiibers, or from 
the nature of the deities who presided over them, 
or else from observation of furtuiiute or unfortu- 
nate events having often happened on particular 
days. 

t The Thessalians under the command of Lat- 
tarnyaa were beaten by the Buoliaiis not long be- 
fore the battle of Thermup} Lu, and little more . 

than one hundred years heiure the battle of Leuc- 
tra. There is also an error here in- the name of the 
place, probably introduced by some blundering 
transcriber (for Plutarch must have been well ac- 
quainted with the names cf places In Boeotla.) In- 
stead of cTerasstbs, .we should read Ccrcssus ; Ibe 
former was a promontory in Eubcia, the latter ivas 
a fort in Boeotia 
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And 1 conld give account of many odiers who had built Troy, brought to that city and cpsed 
on the aame day at different periods have ex- to be- worshipped ; and that after the taJung of 
perienced both good and bad foitunfe. Be that Troy, ^neas privately earned theni oil, and 
as. it may, the Romans marked the day of their ^kept them till he settled 
defent .at Allia as unfortunate ; and as supersti- that pretend to know most about these matters, 
tibus fears generally increase upon a misfor- say, there are placed thefe two casks of a mo- 
tmfe, they not only distingnishea that as such, derate siee, the one open and empty » Uie other 
hut the two next that follow it in every month full and sealed up, but neither ol^ them to be 
throughout tlic year. seen by any but those holy virgins.^ Otiiers, 

If after so decisive a battle the Gauls had i^in, think this is all a mistake, which arose 
immediately pursued the fugitives, there would from ^eir putting most of their s^red utensils 
. J^ve been nothii^ to hinder the entire destruc- in two casks, ana hiding ^hem tinder noiiiid in 
- iion of Rome nncTali that remained in it ; with the temple of Quiriiius. and that the place trom 
such tetror was the city struck at the return of those casks is still called Doliolo. 
ihoae that escaped from the battle, and so till- They took, however, with them the choicest 
sd with confusion and distraction ? But the and most sacred things they had, and fled with 
Gauls, oot imaginiv^ the victory to be so great them along the side of the river : where Lucius 
IIS jI was, .in tlie excess of their jov indulged Albiniis, a plebeian, among o^ers that were 
thomselves tngood cheer, and shared the pliin> making their escape, was carrying his wife and 
dcr of the camp ; by which means numbers children and some of his most necessary 
tnat wsre for leaving the city iiad leisure to moveables ii. a wagon. But when he saw 
csCBpc, and those that reiiiained had time to the vestals in a helpless and weary couditiun, 
mcoilcGt themselijes and prepare for their carrying in their .irms the sacred symbols of 
defence. For, quitting (lie rest of the city, the gods, he immediately took out his family 
retired to tlw? Capitol, which they forti- and goods, and put the virgins in the wagon, 
fieawitli strong ramparts and provided well that they might make their escape to some of 
with arms. But their first care was of their the Grecian cities.^ This piehr of Albimis, 
holy tilings, most of winch tliey conveyed into and the veneration he cxpKssed for the gods 
tV« Capitol. As for the sacred fire, the t*estai at st> dangerous a juncture, deserve to be 
vtr^iiis look it up, together with other holy recorded. 

^relics, and fled away with it: though sonic will As for the otlier priests, and the most ancient 

have it, that they have not the charge of any of the senators tluit were of consular dignity, 
tiling but that eLerliving fire wliich Nuiim a^i- or had been honoured with * triumphs, thev 
pointed to be worshipped as tiie principle of could not hear to timik of quitting the city 
alljtbings. It is indeed the most nctive thing They, therefore, put on^ their holy vestments 
in nature; and all generation either is motion, mid robes of state, and, in a form dictated by 
or, at least, with motion,^ Other parts of mat- Fubius, the pontifex maximuK, making their 
ter, when the heat fails, lie sluggish and dead, v^ows to the gods,f devoted themselvi^s for 
and crave the force of fire as an infoniiing their country : thus attired, they sat down in 
soul ; and when tluit comes, they acc|niro some their ivory chairs in the forum^X prepared for 
active or passive quality. IJotice it was that tJie worst extremity. 

Numu, a man curious in his researches into The third day after the battle, Breiimis 
nature, and on account of his wisdom supposed arrived with his army; and finding the gates 
to have conversed with the muses, consecrated of the city miened and the walls destitute of 
this Are, and ordered it to be perpetually kept guards, at first he had some appreliensions of 
up, as an image of that eternal Power which a straUigem or ainbuscadcq for he could not 
preserves and actuates the universe. Others tliink the Romans had so entirely given them- 
say, that according to the usage of the Greeks, selves up to despair. But when he found it to 
the fire is kept ever burning before tlie holy be so in reality, lie entered by the Colline gate, 
places, us an emblem of purity ; but tliat there and took Rome, a little more than three hun< 
are other things in tlie most secret part of the dred and sixty years after its foundation ; if it 
temple, kept troin the sight of all but those vir- is likely that any exact account has been kept 
gins whom they call' vestals: and (he most pf those tinies,§ tlie conibF''m of which has 
current pinion is, that the pa/Zadltum of Troy, occasioned so much obsciCrity in tilings of a 
which ^neas brought into Italy, is laid up later date. 

. there. Some uncertain rumours, however, of 

Others say, the Sau-otliracian gods are ' ^ . 

there concealed ; whom Dardanus,^ after he • Albinus coiiaiicted -tlicm to Csere, a city of 

Hetrurln, where they mu with a favourable re- 
* Dardanus, who flourished in the time of Ido. ceptlon. The vestals remained a cunslderable 
sps, about the year before Christ 1 - 180 , is said to time at Casre, and there performed the usual rites 
have been originally of Arcadia, from whence he of religion ; and hence those rites were called 
-passed to Sainotbrace. Afterwards he married Ceremonies, 

Batea or Arista the daughter of Teiicer, kipg or. t The Romans believed, that, by these voluntary 
Phrygia. Of the Samotbraciafl gods we have, already consecrations to the infernal gods, disorder and 
given an accounts but may add here, from Macro- confusion were brought among the enemy. 

‘ bins, that the dii magni, which Dardaiius brought % These ivory or curule chairs were used, only 
from Samotbrace, were the penates, or household by those who bad borne the most honourable 
gods, which A^ueas afterwards carried into Italy* offices, and the persons who bad a right to sit in 
Dionysius of Haiicaruassns saiw, hi|d seen the them bore also ivory staves. . 
penates in an old temple at Rome. They were of $ Livy tells us, Uiat the Romans of those times 
antique workmanship, representing two young men did ijot inucli apply themselves to willing, and 
sitting, and holding each a lanpe in his hand, that the coHiiiieiitaries of the and thrir 

and bad for their iiistription Dinas, Instead of suher moiiuuieiits, both public and private, were 
Pinas. 'destroyed when the city was burned b> the Cauls 
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Rome's being taken, appear to have soon pass- 
ed into Greece. For ileraclides of Pbntns,^ 
who lived not long aflei' diese tiittes, in his 
treatise concerning the scuff relates, that an 
account was brought from the Vest, that an 
army from tlie country of the Hyperboreans-f 
had taken a Greek city called Rome, situated 
somewhere near the Great Sea. But 1 do not 
wonder that such a fabulous writer as Herac- 
lides should embellish his account of the taking 
of Rome with the pompous terms of Hyperbo- 
reans and the Gredt Sea. It is verv clear that 
Aristotle the philosopher had heard tliat 
Rome was taken by the Gauls ; but be calls 
its deliverer Lucius; whereas Camillus was 
not called Lucius but Marcus. These 
aw^thors had no better authority than common 
report 

Brennus, thus in possession of Rome, set a 
strong guard about the Capitol, and himself 
went down into the forum ; where he was struck' 
with aiiiazement at tlie sight of so many men 
seated in great state and silence, who neither 
rose up at the approach of their enemies, nor 
changed countenance or colour, but leaned 
upon their staves, and sat booking upon eacli 
other without fear or concern. The Gauls as- 
tonished at so surprisinjv a spectacle, and re- 
garding them as supeiior beings, for a long 
time were afraid to approach or touch them. 
At last one of theiii ventured to go near Mani- 
as Pnuinus, and advancing his hand, gently 
stroked his beard, which was very long : upon 
which, Papirius struck him on the head witli 
his stiiiT, and wounded him. The barbarian 
then drew his sword and killed him. After 
this, tlie Gauls fell upon the rest and slew 
them, and continuing uieir rage, dispatched all 
that came in their Way. Then for many days 
togetlier they pillaged the houses and carried 
oft the spoil ; at last they set fire to the city, 
and demolished what escaped tlie flames, to 
express tlieir indignation against those in the 
Capitol, who obeyed not their summons^ but 
made a vigorous defence, and greatly annoyed 
the besiegers from the walls, ^fliis it was that 
provokcof them to destroy the whole city, and 
to dispatch all Uiat fell into their hands, with- 
out sparing either sex or age. 

As by the length of the sie^e provisions be- 
gan to tail the Gauls, tlicy divided their forces, 
and part stayed with the king before that 
fortress, while part foraged the country, and 
laid waste tlie towns and villages. ^ Their suc- 
cess had inspired them with such confidence, 
that diey did not keep in a body, but carelessly 
wandered about in different troops ^nd parties. 
It happened that the largest and best disciplined 
corps went* against Ardea, where Camillus, 
since his exile, lived in absolute retirement 
This great event, however, awakened him into 
action, and his mind was employed in contriv- 

* He lived at tliat very time : for be was at first 
Plato’s scholar, and dfierwards Aristotle’s s and 
Plato was but forty-one years old when Rome was 
adsen.* 

t The ancients called all the inhabitants of the 
north Hyperboreans, and the Mediterranean the 
Great Sea, to distinguish it from the Enxine, 
Notwithstanding that, Heraclides was right in this : 
he might be a .very fabulous writer: so was 
Herodotus ; and so were the ancient historians 
of almost all countries ; and the reason is obvlooi ; 
they had little more than traditidh to write from* 


ing, nothovt to keep himself concealed and 
to avoid the Gauls, but, if an opportunity 
should ofler, to attack and conquer them. 
Perceiving tliat the Ardeanswere not deficient 
in numbers, but in courage and discipline, 
which was owing to the inexperience and in- 
acti^-ify of their officers, .he applied first to 
young men, and told them, ^ They ought not 
to ascribe the defeat of the Romans to the 
valour of the Gauls, or to consider the calamities 
they had suffered in the midst of their infhtua- 
tion, as brought upon them by men who, in 
fact, could not claim the, merit of the victory 
but as tlic work of fortune. That it would be 
glorious, though they risked something by it to 
repel a foreign ^ and barbarous enemy, whose 
end in conquering was, Hke^ fire, to destroy 
what tliey subdued : but that if they would as- 
sume a proper spirit, he would give them an 
opportunity to conquer without any hazard at 
all.” When he found the young men were 
pleased witli his discourse, he went next to 
the magistrates qnd senate of Ardea j and hav- 
ing persuaded them also to adopt his scheme, 
he armed all that were of a proper age for it, 
and drew them up ^vithin the walls, that the 
enemy who were but at a small distance, might 
not know what he was about. 

The Gauls having scoured the country, and 
loaded themselves with plunder, encamped 
upon the plains in a careless and^ disorderly 
iiiunncr. Night found them intoxicated with 
wine, and silence reined in the camp. As 
soon as Camillus was informed of this by bis 
spies, he Jed the Ardeans out • and having 
passed the intermediate space without noise, 
lie readied tiieir camp about iniduiglit Tneii 
he ordered u loud shout to he set up, and the 
trumpets to sound on all sides, to cause the 
greater confusion: but it was witli difficulty 
tliey recovered themselves from tlieir sleep 
ancl intoxication. A few, whom fear hud made 
sober, suiitched up their arms to oppose 
Camillus, and fell with their weapons in their 
hands : but tlie greatest part of them, buried 
in sleep and wine, were surprised unarmed, 
and easily dispatched. A sinnll number, that 
in the night escaped out of the camp, aud 
wandered in the fielils, were picked up next 
day by tlie cavalry, and put to the sword. 

The fume of this action, soon reaching the 
neighbouring cities, drew out many of tlieir 
ablest warriors. Particularly such of the Ro- 
mans as bad escaped from the battle^ of Alliu 
to Yeii, lamented with themselves in some such 
manner as tliis, ‘‘ What a general has Heaven 
taken from Rome in Caniilliis, to adorn tlie 
Ardeans with his exploits? while the city 
which produced and brought up so great a man 
is absolutely mined. And we, for want of a 
leader, sit idle within the walls of a strange 
city, and betray the liberties of Italy. Come, 
then, let us send to the Ardeans to, demand 
our general, or else take our weapons and go 
to him : for he is no lunger an exile,^ nor we 
aitizens, having no country but what is ‘in pos- 
session of an enemy.” 

This motion was agreed to, and. tliey sent 
to Camillus to entreat him to accept of tlie 
command. But he answeredi he could not do 
it, before he was legally appointed to it, by^the 
Romans in the Capitol. For he looked upon 
them, while they were in being as tliexoinmou 
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wealthy and would readily obey their orders, 
bat witiioiitthem would not be so oHlcioosas to 
interpQse*^ 

Th^, admired 'the modesty and honour of 
Gatnilhis, but knew not how to send the pro- 
to me Capitol. It seemed indeed impos- 
sible for a messenger to pass into the citadel, 
whilst the enemy were in possession of ^e 
city. However, a ^oungi man, named Pontius 
Cominius, not distinguished by his birth, but 
fond of glory, readiW took upon him the com- 
mission. He carried no letters to the citizens 
in the Capitol, lest, if he should happen < to 
be taken, tlie enemy should discover by them 
the intentions of Camillus. Having dressed 
lumself in mean attire, under which he con> 
cealed some pieces of cork-, he travelled all 
day without fear, and approached the city as it 
grew dark. - He could not pass the river by the 
Dridgc, because it was guarded by the Gauls ; 
and therefore took his clothes, uhich were 
neither many nor heavy, and bound them about 
his head and having laid himself upon the 
pieces of cork, easily swam over and reached 
tlie city. Then avoiding tliose quarters where, 
by the lights and noise, he concluded they 
kept watch, he went to the Camiental gate, 
where there was the greatest silence, and 
where tlie hill of the Capitol is the steepest 
^ and- most cniggy. Up this he got uiipenrcived, 
by a way the most dilliciilt and dreadful, and 
advanced near the guards upon the walls. Af> 
ter he bad hailed tliem and told them his name, 
they received him ivith joy, and conducted 
him to tlie magistrates. 

The senate was presently assembled, and he 
acquainted them >vil}i tiie victory of Camillus, 
which they had not heard of before, as well as 
with the proceedings of the soldiers at Veil, and 
exhorted them to confirm Camillus in tlie com- I 
mand. as the citizens out of Home would obey 
none but him. Having heard Ids report and 
consulted together, they declared Camillus 
dictator, and sent Pontius back the same way 
he came, who was equally fortunate in his re- 
turn ; for he na.ssed the enemy undiscovered, 
and delivered to tlic Homans at Vcii the de- 
cree of the senate, wliicji they received wi^ 
pleasure. • 

Ciimllliis, at his arrival, found twenty thou- 
sand of them in arms, to whom lie added a 
greater number of the allies, and prepared to 
a^ick the enemy. Thus was he appointed | 
dictator the second time, and having put him- 
self at the head of the Homans and confederates, 
he marched out again.-* the Gauls. 

Meantime, some of the barbarians, employed 
in the siege, hapiiening to pass by the place 
where Pontius had made his way by night up 
to the Capita], observed many traces of hits 
feet and hands, ns lie had worked himself up* 
the rock, tom off what grew there, and tumbled 
down the mould. Of this they informed the 
king ; who coimng and viewing it, for the pre- 
sent said nothing ; but in the evening he as- 
sembled the lightest and most active of his 
nien, who were tlie likeliest to climb any dif- 

* Uvy S3V8, the Roman soldiers at Veil applied* 
to the raiilhtns of the senate in the Capitol for 
leave, i>efore they oflfered the command to Camillus. 
So tiiiicli ri'uard had those lirave men lor the con- 
stitiiti.ui of ih.Mr roimtry, tliongh Rome ihoii lay in 
ashes. Everv o/ivate iiia aai iiidttU a p*atil<jt. 


dealt height, and thus addressed them : Tiie 
enemy have themselves shewn us a way to 
reach thdin, which- we were imorant of, and 
have proved that this rock is neimer inaccessible 
nor untrodden by human feet. What a shame 
would it be then, after having made a beginning, 
not tofinish ;.and toquitihe place as impregnable, 
when the Romans themselves have tanght us how 
fo take it ! Where it was easy for one man to as- 
cend, it cannot be difficult for many, one by one : 
nay, should many attempt it together, they will 
find great advantage in assisting each other. 
In the meantime, I intend great rewards and 
honours for such as shall distinguish themselves 
on tliis occasion.’^ 

The Gauls readily embraced the king's pro- 
posal, and about midnight a number of them 
together, began to climb the rock in silence, 
which, though steep and craggy, proved more 

I iracticable than they expected. TheToremost, 
lai’ing gained the lop, put tliemselves in order 
and ‘Were ready to take possession of tlie wall, 
and to fall upon the guards, who were fast 
asleep ; for neither man nor dog perceived 
their coming. However, there were certain 
sacred geese kept near Juno's temple,^ and at 
other times plentifully fed ; hut at tliis time, as 
com and the other provisions that remained 
were scarce sufficient for the men, they were 
neglected and in poor condition. This animal 
is naturally quick of hearing, and sOon alarmed' 
at any noise ; and as hunger kept them wakitlg ' 
and uneasy, tJiey immediately perceived the 
coming of the Gauls, and running at them with 
all the noise they could make, tJiey ^oke all 
the guards. The barbarians nov^ perceiving 
they were discovered, advapcod with* loud 
shouts and great fuiy. The Romims in liaste 
snatched up such weapons .415 came to hand, 
and acquitted themselves like men on this sud- 
den emergency. First of all, Manlius, a man 
of consular dignity, remarkable for his strength 
and extraordinary coiii-ORe, engaged hvo Gauls 
at once ; and as one of them was lilting up his 
battle-axe, with his sword cut off his right 
hand : at the same time he thrust Die boss of lii.n 
shield in the face of tin; other, and dashed him 
dowTi the precipice. Thus standing upon the. 
ranqiart, with those that had come to his as- 
sistance and* fought by his side, he drove back 
the rest of the Gauls tliat had got up, who were 
no great niiniher, and who perfonned nothing 
worthy of such an attempt . The Romans hav- 
ing thus escaped the danger that threatened 
them, as soon as it was light, tlirew the officer 
that commanded the watch down tlie rock 
amongst the enemy, and decreed Manlius a 
reward for his victory, which had more of ho- 
nour in it than profit ; for every man gave him 
ivhat he had for one day's alloivance, which 
was half a pound of bread and a quartern of 
the Greek coly/e. 

After this, the Gauls began to lose courage : 
For provisions were sqprce,- and they could 
not forage, for fear of Catnillus.'l' Sickness, 

* 

* Geese were ever after had in honour at Rome, 
and a (lock of them always kept at the expense of 
the public. A golden image of a goc»se was erected 
in memory of them, end a goose every year carried 
in triumph upon a soft litter, liiiely adorned ; wliile 
dogs were held in abhorrence by the Romans, who 
every year impaled , one of them upon a hraucli 
of elder. Plin. & Pj.ut. rfc Fortnna /font.* 
t Camillus being master of the country, posted 
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too, prevailed amonpf tlietn> whfch took its rise 
ironi the heaps of dead bodies^ and from their 
encamping amidst the rubbish of the houses 
they liad burned; where ^ere was such a 
quantity jof ashes as^ when raised by the winds 
or heated by the sun. by their dry and acrid 
quality so corrupted the air, that every breath 
of it was pernicious. But what affected them 
most was, the chan^ of climate ; ibr they had 
lived in countries tliat abounded with shades 
and agreeable shelters from the heat, and were 
now got into grounds that were low and un- 
healthy in autumn. All this, together with tlie 
length and tedionsness of the siege, which liad 
no\%. lasted more than six months, caused such 
desolation among them, and carried olf such 
numbers, that the carcases lay nnhiiried. 

The besieged, however, w^ere not in a much 
bettor condition. Famine, w'hich now pressed 
fliein hard, andtli(?ir ignorance of what Camilhis 
was doing, caused no small dejection : For the 
barbarians giiarded tJie city with so much care, 
that it Avas impossible to send any messenger 
to Jiini. Both sides being thus equally ois- 
couraged, the advanced guards, who Avere near 
‘nioiigli to cqnverse,iirst began to talk of treating. 
As the, motion was approved by those tliat had 
the chief direction of affairs, Sulpitius, one of 
the military tribunes, went and conferred with 
Bremius ; Avhere it was agreed that tiie R<»- 
mans should pay a thousand pounds’ weight of 
|?old,^ and that, the Gauls, upon the receipt of 
it, sliotdd imtnediately quit the city and its , 
territories.* When the conditions Avere sworn 
to, and the gold was brought, the Cauls en- 
deavouring to avail themselves of false Aveights, 
privately at first, and afterwards openly drew 
doAvn their OAVn side of the balance. The Ro- 
mans expressing their resentment, Brennus, in 
n conteniptuouq and insulting manner, took off 
his sword, and threAV it, bf'lt and all, into the 
scale:- And Avheii Sulpitius asked what that 
meant, he answered, “ What should it mean 
hut AA"oe to the conquered ?” Avliich became a 
proverbial saying. Some of the Romqns Avere 
jiiglily 'incensed at this, and talked of rotum- 
iiig with their gold, and enduring the utmost 
e.vtrcmitics of the siege ; but others Aver<j of 
opinion, that it Avas better to pass by a small 
injury, since the indignity lay not in paying 
more than was due, but in pacing any thing at 
all ; a disgrace only consequent upon the neces- 
sity of the times. 

While they Avere thus disputing Avith the 
Gauls, Carnlllus arrived at the gates ; and being 
informed of Avhat had passed, ordered the main 
body of his army to advance sloAvly and in good 
order, while he with a select band, marched 
hastily up to the Romans, who all gave place, 
and received tlie dictator Avitb respect and si- 
lence. Then he took the gold out of the scales 
and gave it to the liciors, and ordered the 
Gauls to take aiA-ay the balance and tlie weights, 
and to gone ; telling them, it was the custom 
of the Romerns to deliver their country with 
steef, not with And when Brennus ex- 

pressed his indication, and complained he had 
great injustice done him by this infraction of. 
Uic treaty, Camillas answered, ^‘That it vvas 
never lawfully made : jior could it. be valid, 

btroiig guards on all the roads,* and in effect be- 
sieged the bosieftrs. 

* That Is, fortv-Hve (housv'.iid psunds sterling. 
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Avitliout his consent, wlio Avas dictator and sole 
magistrate ; th^y had, therefore, acted without 
proper authority : but they might make tlieir 
proposals, now nc was come, whom the laws 
nad invested with power eiuer to pardon the 
suppliant or to punish the guilty, if proper sa- 
tisfaction Avas not made.’^ 

At this, Brennus was still more highly in- 
censed, and a skirmish ensued ; swords were 
druAvn on both sides, and ^rusts exchanged in 
a confused manner, which it is easy to conceive 
must be the case, amidst the rums of houses 
and in narrow streets, where there' was not 
room to draw up regularly. Brennus,* however, 
soon recollected himself, and drew off his forces 
into the camp, with the loss of a small number 
In the night, he ordered them to march, and 
qnit the city ; and having retreated abont eight 
miles from it, he encamped upon the Gabian 
road. Early in the mommg, Camillus came up 
with them, his arms dazzling the sight, and 
Ills men full of spirits and fire. A sharp en- 
gagement ensued, wliich lasted a Jong time : 
at length the Gauls were routed with great 
slaughter, and their camp taken. Some of 
those that lied were kilh^d in the pursuit; but 
the greater part were cut in pieces by the peo- 
ple 111 the neighbouring towns and villages, Avho 
fell upon them as llM.*y Avere dispersed.^* ■ 

Thus Avas Rome strangely taken, and m*hre 
strangely recovered, after it had been seven 
months in^ the, possession of the barbarians ; 
for they entered it a little after the Ides, tlio 
fifteenth of July, and Aver^ drii en out about the 
Ides, tlie tliirteenth of February following. 
Oainilliis returned in triumph, us became fiie 
deliverer of his lost country, and the restorer 
of Home. Those that had quitted the place 
before the siege, AAitli their wiA^es and children, 
noAV followed his chariot ; and they that hud 
'been besieged in the Capitol, and Avcrc almost 
perilling Avith hunger, met the others and em- 
braced tiiem ; weeping for joy at this^ unex- 
pected pleasure, wliich they almost considered 
as a dream. The priests and ministers of the 
Tods bringing back Avith them Avhat holy things 
»hey had hid or conveyed away when ' they 
fled, tiiforded a most desirable specfcicle to the 
people ; and they gave them the kindest wel- 
come, ns if the gods Uiemselves had returned 
with them to Rome. Next, Cainillus^ sacrificed 
to the gods, and purified the city, in a form 
dictated by the poiitifls. He rebuilt tlie former 
temples, and erected a new one to Aius 
LoqmUius, the speaker, or ivamer, upon the 
very spot where the voice from heaven an- 
nounced in the night to Marcus Ceditius the 
coming of the barbarians. Tfojre Avas, indeed, 
no small difficulty in discovering die places 
where the temples had stood, but it was ef- 
fected by tlie zeal of Camillus, and tlie industry 
of tlie priests. 

As it Avas necessary fo rebuild the city 
which was entirely demolished, a heartless 
despondency seized die multitude, and they 
invented pretexts of delay. They were in 

* There is reason to question the truth of. the 
latter part - of this story. Plutarch copied It from 
Livy. But Polybius represents tlie Gauls as actu- 
ally receiving the gold from the Romans, aiid^ re- 
(iii'iiing in safety to tlioir own country ;'and this is 
confirmed by Justin, Suetonius, and even by Livy ‘ 
biiKsclf, III another part.of liis history, a. 
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wanl oi tCA necessary materials, and had more 
occasion for repose and refreshment after their 
mifterings, than to labour and wear themselves 
ont,^ when their bodies were weak and tlieir 
substance was gone. They had, therefore^ a 
secret attachment to Veil, a city which re* 
ineined entire, and was provided with every 
thing. I'his gave a handle to their demagogues 
to harangue them, as usual, in a way agreeable 
to their inclinations, and made them listen to 
seditious speeches against Camillus : ** A.a if, 
to gratify his ambition and thirst of glory, he 
would deprive them of a city lit to receive 
them, force them to pitch their tents among 
rubbish, and rebuild u ruin that was like one 
great funeral pile ; in order that he might not 
only be called the general and dictator of 
Rome, blit IJie founder too, instead of Romulus, 
whose right he invaded.” • 

On tliis account, the senate, afraid of an in- 
surrection, would not let Camillus hay down 
the dictatorship within the year, ns lie desired, 
though no other person had ever borne that 
high oftice more than six months. In the 
meantime, they went about to console the peo- 
ple, to gain them by caresses and kind per- 
suasions. One while they shewed tliem the 
monuments and tombs of their ancestors, then 
they put them in mind of their temples and 
hdly places, which Roiimhis, and Niima, and 
the ^otlier kings, had consecrated and left in 
charge with them. Above all, amidst the 
sacred and awful symbols, they took care to 
make them recollect the fresh human head,* 
which was found when the foundations of the 
Capitol were dug, and which presignified that 
the same place was de.stined to he the head of 
Italy. They urged the disgrace it would be to 
extinguish again flie sacred tire, W'hich the ves- 
tals had lighted since tlie war, and to quit the 
city ; whetlier they were to see it inhabited by 
strangers, or a desulate wild for Hocks to feed 
in. In this moving manner the patricians 
remonstrated to the people both in public and 
private and were in their turn much affected 
tw the distress of flic mu1titu<le, who lamented 
their present indigence, and begged of them, 
they were collected like the remains of a 
shipwreck, not to oblige them to patch up the 
ruins of a desolated city, when there was one 
entire and ready .to receive them. 

Camillus, therefore, tliought proper to take 
the judgment of the senate in a body. And 
when he had exerted his eloquence in favour 
of his native country, and others had done the 
same, he put it to the vote, beginning with LtU- 
cina Lucretius, whose .^'i^jlit it was to vote first, 
and w'ho was to be /ollowed by Uie rest in 
their order. Silence was made ; and as Lu- 
cretius was about to declare himself, itha(>- 
pened that a centurion, who then commanded 
the day-guard, as he passed tlio house called 
with a loud voice to the ensign, to ttop, and set 
fjP /tis standard there, ftre that was the best 

. * This prodisy happened in the reign of Tarquio 
thS' jproud, who undoubtedly must have put the 
headf there on purpose ; for, in tliggiiig the foun- 
dation, it.nas found warm and hl^ediiig, as if just 
severed from the body. Upon this, the Romans 
sent to ^consult the Tuscan soothsayers, who, after 
vainly endeavouring to bring the piesage to favour 
their own country, acknowledged that the place 
where that head was found would be the head of 
til Italy. DiONYs. Hal. lib. iv. 


( place to stay tn. *l1iese words being so 
seasonably uttered, at a time when they w’ere 
doubtful and anxious about the events Lucre- 
tins gave thanks to the gods, and embraced the 
omen, while the rest gladly assented. A won- 
derful change, at the same time, took place in 
the minds of the people, who exhorted and cn* 
couraged each other in the work, and they be- 
gan to build immediately, not in any. order or 
upon a regular plan, but as inclination or con- 
venience directed. By reason of this hurry 
the streets were narrow and intricate, and the 
houses badly laid out ; for th^y tell us both the 
walls of the city and the streets were built 
witliin the compass of a year. 

The persons appointed by Camillus to search 
for and mark out tlie holy places, found all in ■ 
confusion. As they were looking round the 
Palatium, they came to the court of Mars, 
where tlie buildings, like the rest, were burned 
and demolished by the barbarians ; but in re- 
moving the rubbish and cleaning the place, they 
discovered under a great heap of aslie.s, the ' 
aiig^iral staff of Romulus. This staff is crooked 
at one end, and called litmis. It is used in 
marking out the several quarters of the heavens, 
in any process of divination by the flight of 
birds, w^iich Romulus was much skilled in and 
made great use of. When he was taken out 
of the world, the priests carefnlly preserved the 
stafl‘ from defilement, like other holy relics: 
and this having escaped the fire, when the rest 
were consumed, they indulged a pleasing hopf}, 
and considered it as a presage, that Rome 
would last for even* 

Before they had finished the laborious task 
of building, a new war broke out. The ^qui, 
the Yolsci, and the Latins, all at once invaaed 
their territories, and fJhe Tuscans laid siege to 
Sutrinm, a city in alliance witli Rome. -The 
military tribunes, too, who commanded the 
army, being surrounded by tlie Latins near 
Mount Marciiis, and .their camp in great 
danger, sent^ to Rome to desire succours ; oii 
which occasion Camillus Avas appointed dic- 
tator th6 third time. 

Of this war there are two different accounts : 

1 begin with the fabulous one. It is said, tlie 
Latins either seeking a pretence for war, or 
really inclined- to renew their ancient affinity 
with the Homans, sent to demand of flicm a 
number of freeborn virgins in .marriage. The'' 
Romans were in no small peiplexity as to the 
course tliey should take, ifor, on the one 
hand, they were afraid of war, as they were 
not yet re-established, nor had recovered their 
losses ; and on tlie other, they suspected tliat 
the Latina only wanted their daughters for lios-. 
tages, though they coloured their design with 
the specious name of marriage. While they 
were thus embarrassed^ a female slave, named 

* About this time, the tribunes of the people 
determined to impeach Q, Fabius, who bad vio- 
lated the law of nations, and thereby provoked the 
Gauls, and occasioned the burning of Rome. His' 
crime being notorious, he was summoned iby C. 
Martins Rutilus before the assembly of the people, 
to answer for his conduct in the embassy. The 
criminal had reason to fear the severest punfeh- 
ment; but his relations gave out that be died 
suddenly ; which generally happened when the ac- 
cilked person bad cott'’age enough to preve^it bis 
coudemnaitoD, and the shame public ^luiish- 
ment. 
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Tutuin^* or, iis some call i)er, Pliilotis, advised had the enemy on .both sides, ni tl resolving to 
the magistrates to send wJtfi her some of the wait for reiiiforceinents from home; as \\eli as 
handsomest and most genteel of the luaid-^r- for the Tuscan succours. 
vnnts, di-essed like virgins of good families, Camillas, jperceiviug this, and tearing that 
and leave the rest to her. The magistrates the enemy might surround him, as he had siir 
approving the expedient, chose a number of rounded them, hastened to make use pf the 
female slaves proper for her purpose, and' sent present opportunity. As the works of die 
* them richly attired to the Latin camp, which confederates consisted of wodd, and the wind 
was not far from the citv. At night, while the used to blow bard from the mountains at sun 
otlier slaves conveyed away the enemies’ rising, he inrovided a great quantity of combus- 
swords, Tiitiila or Philotis got up into a wild tible matter, and drew out his forces at day 
fig-tree of considerable^ height, and having break. Part of them he ordered with loud 
spread a thick garment Behind, to conceal her shoiits and missive weapons to begin the 
design from the Latins, lield up^ a torcli to- attack on the opposite side ; while he himself, 
wards Rome, which was the signal agreed at the head of those that W'ere cliarged with 
upon between her and the magistrates, who the fire, watched the proper minute, on that 
alone were in the secret. For this reason the side of the works wTiere the wind used to 
soldiers sallied out in a tumultuous manner, blow directly. When the sim was risen the 
calling upon each other, and hastened'by their wind blew violently ; and the attack being bc- 
oflicers, who found it dilKcult to bring them gun on the other side, he gave the signal to his 
into any order. They made themselves mas- own party, who poured a vast quantity of fi^ry 
tcrA however, of tiie entrenchments, and as tlie darts and otlier burning matter into the enemy’s 
enemy, expecting no such attempt, were asleep, fortifications. As tlie flame soon caught hold, 
they took the camp, and put the greatest part, and was fed by the palisades and other timber, 
of them to the sword. 'Inis happened on the it spread itself into all quarters ; and the Latins 
Nones, the sevcntii of July, then called Quin- not being provided with any means of extin- 
And on that day they celebrate a feast guisliing it, the camp was almost full of fire, 
in memory of this action. In the first place, and they were reduced to a small spot of 
they sally in a crowding and disorderly man- ground. At last they were forced to bear 
ner out of the city, pf'onounciiig aloud ihe most down upon that body who were posted before 
familiar and common names, as Cains, Mar- die camp and ready to receive them sworti in 
CHS, Lucius, and tlie like ; by which they iiiii- hand. Consequently very few of them 
tide die soldiers then calling upon each other escaped ; and those that remained' in the 
in their hurry. Next, the maid-seryanfs walk camp were destroyed by the flumes, till the 
about, elegantly dressed, and jesting on all Romans extinguished them for the sake of the 
they niect They have also a kind of fight plunder. 

among themselves, to express the assistance After this exploit, he left his son Lucius in 
they gave in tlie engage uieiit with the Latins, the camp to guard tlie prisoners and the booty. 
Then they sit down to an entertainment, shad- whHe he himself penetrated into the enemy’s 
ed with branches of the fig-tree : and that day country. 'Jlicrc he took the city of the ilj^qui 
Is called Non^ Capratin^e, as some suppose, and reduced the Volsci, and then led his army 
on account of the wild fig-tree, froiii which the to Sutrium, whose fate he was not yet n2)prised 
maid-servant held out the torch ; for the Ro- of, and which he hoiied to relieve by fighting 
mans call that tree caprijicus. Others refer the Tuscans wlio Jiad sat down before it. l^ut 
the greatest part of what is said and done on tiie Siitriaiis had already surrendered their 
that occasion to that part of tlie story of Ro- town, witli the loss of every thing but the 
mulus when he disappeared, and the darkness clothes they had on : and in this condition he 
and tempest, or, as some imagine, an eclqise met them by the way, with their \vi\es aad 
happened. It was on the same day, at least, children, bewailing tlieir tnisforfunes. Camil- 
'rind the day might be called Nome Capratime; Ins was extremely moved at so sad a sx^ecta- 
ibr tlie Romans call a *joat Capra; and Ro- cle ; and x^^^rceiving that the Romans wept 
niutus vanished out of sight while he was hold- with pity at the aflectiiig entreaties of the Su- 
ing an assembly of the peoxdc at the Goafs trians, he determined nut to defer his revenge. 
Marsh, as we have related in his life. ^ but to march to Sutrium that very day ; con- 

The other account that is given of this \Var, eluding that men wlio liad just taken an opu- 
and approved by most historians, is as follows, lent city, where tiiey had not left one enemy. 
Camilius^ being appointed dictator the third jEind who expected none from any other qiiar- 
tiiiie, and knowing that the army under the mi- ter, would be found in^ disorder and off tlicir 
litary tribunes was surrounded by tlie Latins guard. Nor was he mi Aken in his judgment, 
and Volsciuus, was constrained to make jHenotonlyx>assed.tliroughthecoiintryiindis- 
levies among such as age had exempted from covered, but approached tlie gates and got 
service* With these ho fetched a large co^n- possession of the walls before tliey were 
puss about Mount Marcias, and unperceived aware. Indeed there was none to guard 
by the enemy xiosted his army behind - them ; them; for all were engaged in festivity and 
and by lighting many fires signified his arrival, dissixiation. Nay,%ven when they perceived 
The Romans that were besieged in their camp, that the enemy were 'masters of the town, they 
being, encouraged by this, resolved to sally out were so overcame by dieir indulgences,, titeit 
niyl join battle. But tlie Latins and Volscians few endeavoured to escape ; tliey were* eHher 
kept close wiUiintheii works, drawing aline of alain in their houses, or surrendered them- 
cbcumvallution with palisades, because they selves to th.e conquerors. Thus the city of 

1 Sutrium being twice taken in one day, tlie new 
possessors were expelled, and the old nnss 
restored, by Camillus. 
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^ By tlie trhimph decreed him on this occa- 
sion, he* gained no less credit and honour than 
by tlie t^o, former. For tliose of the citizens 
that envied him, and .were desiro'is to attribute 
bis successes rather to fortune than to his 
valour and conduct, were compelled by these 
last actions, to allow his great abilities and 
application. Among those that opposed him 
and detracted from his merit, the most 
considerable was Marcus Manlius, who was 
the first that repulsed the Gauls, when they 
attempted the Capitol Iw night, and on tliat 
account was sumamed Vapilolinus. He was 
ambitious to be the greatest man in Rome, and 
as he could not by fair means outstrip Cainilliis 
in the race of honour, he took the common 
road to absolute power by courting the popu- 
lace, particularly those that were in debt. 
Some of tlie latter he defended, by pleading 
their causes u^iinst their creditors ; and others 
he rescued, lorcibly preventing their being 
dealt with according to law. »So that he soon 
got a number of indigent persons about him, 
who became formidable to the patricians by 
their insolent and riotous behaviour in the 
fomm. 

In this exigency they appointed Cornelius 
Cossns* dictator, who named Titus Quiutius 
Capitolinus his general of horse ; and by this 
supreme magistrate Manlius was committed to 
prison : on which occasion the people went into 
tnonrning; a thing iie^ er used but in time of great 
and public calamities. The senate, therefore, 
afraid of an insurrection, ordered him to be re- 
leased. . Bui when set at liberty, instead of al- 
tering his conduct, he grew more insolent and 
troublesome, and filled the whole city with Dic- 
tion and sedition. At that time Camillus 
was again created a military tribune, and Man- 
lius taken and brought to his trial. But the 
fjglit of the Capitol W'us a great disadvantage to 
lliose that carried on tlie impeachment. The 
place where Manlius by night inaiiitaiiicd the 
tight agaiiLst the Gauls, was seen from the 
fortuH ; and all that attended were moved with 
coniiiassion at lii.s stretching out his hands 
tow^ards that place, and begging them with 
tears to remember his ncliievements. The 
fudges of course were greatly embarrassed, 
and often adjourned the conri, not choosing 
to^ acquit him after such clear proofs of his 
crime, nor yet able to carry the laws into exe- 
cution in a place which continually reminded 
the people of his :jer\'iccs. Camillus, sensi- 
ble of tliis, removed tlie tribunal without the 
gate, into the l*eteline Grovci, where there w'as 
no prospect of the Capitol, There the ))rosecu- 
tor brought his charg^ and the remembrance 
of his former brave* -ga^e way to the sense 
which his judges had of liis present criine.s. 
ManliiLs, therefore was condemned, carried to 
tlie Capitol, and thrown headlong from the rock. 
7'hiis tlie same place was the monument both 
of his glory and his unfortunate end. 'Hie 
Romans, moreover, razed his house, and built 
there a temple to the goddess Moneta. They 
decreed likew'isc that for the future vkop€ttrioian 
should ever dwell in the Capitol.-i* 

• Vide Liv. lib. vi. cap. -2. 

t Letit the advantageous situation of a fortress, 
that commanded tbe whole city, should suggest 
and faciliate the design of enslaving It. For 
Manlius was -acevsed of aiming at tlie sovereign 


. Camillus, wlio was now nominaV d inilitiiry 
tribune tlie sixth time, declined (hat honour. 
For, besides that he was of an advanced age, 
he was apprehensive of the eflects of envy and 
of some change of fortune, after so much {^lory 
and success. But the excuse he most insisted 
on in public, was, the state of his health, which 
at that time was iufiimi. The people, bow'ever, ' 
refusing to accept of that excuse, cried out, 
''Tjiey did not desire him to fight either on 
horseback nr on foot; they only wanted his 
coinisei and Ms orders.” 'lims they forced liin* 
to take the office upon him, and togetlu’r willi 
Lucius Furiiis Medullinns, one of his col- 
leagues, to inarch immediately against the 
enemy. 

These were the people of Pneneste and the 
Volsci, who witli a considerable array were 
laying waste tlie country in alliance with Rome. 
Camillus, therefore, went and encamped over ' 
against tJiem, intending to prolong the war, 
that if tlie re should be any necessity for a bat- 
tle, he might be sufficiently recovered to do his 
part. Jiut as his colleague Lucius, too ambi- 
tious of gloi'y, M'as violeatly and indiscreetly 
bent upon fighting, and inspired the oilier offi- 
cers witli the same ardour, he was afraid it 
might be tliought that through envy he withheld 
from the young officers the opporiunity 
tingiiish themselves. For tliis reason he 
though with' great reluctance, that 
should draw out tlie forces, whilst he, oh ac- 
count of his sickness,^ remained with a hand- 
ful of men in the camp. But when he perceivc'd 
that Lucius, who engaged in a rash and precipi- 
tate manner, was defeated, and the Romans 

f nit to flight, he could not contain himself, but 
eaped from his bed, and went with his rotiiuu* 
to the gates of tlie camp. 'Fhere he* forced his 
way through the fugitives up to the pursuers, 
and made So good a sUind, that those who Jmd 
fled to the enrnp soon returned to the charge, 
and others that were retre.ating rallied ami 
placed thernselvos about him, exhorting each 
other not to forsake tlieir general. Thus the 
enemy were stopped in tl>e pursuit. Next day 
he marched out at tli^liead of his army, rn- 
tirely routed tlie confeo^ates ip a pitclied bat- 
tle, and entering their camp along with them, 
cut most of them ill jneces. 

After tliiii, being informed that Satricum, a 
Roman colony, was taken by the TiiscaiLs, and 
the inhabitants put to tin ’word, he sent home 
tlic main body of his forces, which consisted of 
tlie heavy-armed, and with u select band of 

power. His fate may serve as a warning to all 
anibilious men wljo want to rise on tbe ruins of 
tlieir country ; for he could not escape or find mercy 
with tbe ■ people, tlioiigli he produced above four 
hiiiidrcfl plebeians, whose debts . he had paid ; 
lJioiii/|i he shewed thirty suits of armour, the spoils 
of thirty* ciiiniies, whom he hud slain in single 
combat ; though he iiad received forty honorary re- 
wards, among which wer<* two mural and ei^ilit 
civic crowns (C. Serviliiis, when gciierut of the 
horse, being of the iinnibef of citizens whose lives 
be had saved ;) and though lie had crowned all 
with the pieservation of the Capitol. So lucoii 
btaiit, however, is the multitude, that Maiiliue was 
scarce dead, when his loss was generally lamented, 
and a plague, which soon followed, nsciibed to the 
anger of Jupiter against tlie authors of his death. 

Livy says, lie placed himself on an eitiiiience, 
with a corps do reserve, to observe the success of 
tbe h&ttle. 
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risjht and spirited young men, fell upon the 
'rtisi^HUd tliut were in' possession of the city, 
some of whom he put to tlie sword, and the 
rest were driven out. 

Returning to Rome tvith great spoils, he 
gave a signal evidence of the good sense of die 
lloniati people, who entertained no fears on 
account of the ill health or age of a general 
that was not deficient in courage or experience, 
hut made choice of him, inlirm and reluctant 
ns he was, rather tlian of those young men th^ 
wanted and solicited the command. Hence it 
was, that upon the news of the revolt of the 
Tusciilans, Camillas was ordered to march 
against them, and to take with him only one of 
his -five colleagues. Though they all desired 
and inadu interest for the commission, yet, 
passing the rest by, he pitched- u]»on iLucitis 
Fitriiis, contrary to the general expectation: 
foi' this was the man who but just before, 
against the opinion of Camillas, was so eager 
to engage, and lost the battle. Yet, willing, it 
seems, to draw a veil over his misfortune and 
to wipe off his disgrace, he was generous 
enough to give him the preference.^ 

When tlie Tiiscnians percei>rd fhat Camil- 
liis wJis coming against them, they attempted to 
correct their error by artful management. They 
filled the fields with fiiisbandraen and shepherds, 
as in time of profound peace ; they left their 
-gates open, aiuJ sent their children to school as 
before. The tradesmen were found in their 
shobs employed in their respective callings, 
ana the better sort of citi'/ens ^^-alking in the 
public plac es in their usual dress. Meanwhile 
the magistratos were busily passing to and fro, 
to order quarters for the Romans ; as if they 
expected no danger and were conscious of no 
fault. Though these arts could not alter the 
opinion Camillas had of their revolt, yet their 
repentance disposed him to ronipasslon. 11 
ordered them, therefore, to go to the senate of 
Home and beg pardon : and when they api^ared 
there as siipjaiants, he used his interest to pro- 
cure their forgiveness, and a grant of the i>rivi- 
leges of Roman citizens*!- besides. These were 
the principal actions of his sixth tribiineship. 

After this, Tjicinius Stolo raised a great se- 
dition in the state ; putting himself at the. head 
of the people, who insisted that of the two con- 
suls one should be a plebeian. Tribunes of tlie 
peo])le were appointed, but the multitude 
would suffer no election of consuls to be hekif: 

* This choice of CaiiiiUiis had a different motive 
from what Plutarch mentions, lie knew that 
Putins, whodiatl felt the ill effects of a precipitate 
conduct would he the first man to avoid such a con- 
duct for- the future. 

f He was only a Roman citizen, in the most ex- 
tensive bisiiitication of the wor^ls, who had a right 
of haviiiK an house in Home, of giving his vote in 
the Comitia, and of stand ing candidate for any of- 
.flee ; and who, conseiiiicntly, was incorporated into 
one of the tribes. The freemen in the times of 
the republic were excluded from dignities : and of 
the tminicfpal towns and Koiiiaii colonies, which 
enjoyed the right of citizenship, some had, and some 
had Hot, the fight of suffrage and of promotion to 
' ofliccs ill Rome. 

I 'I'his confusion lasted five years ; during which 
the trflitines of the people prevented the Comitia 
from being held, which were necessary for the 
election of the chief magistrates. It was occasioned 
by a trlQtng accident. Fahiiis Ambnstus having 
inartied his eldest daughter to Servhis Sulpicius, a 
uatrician, and. at this time military tribune, and 


As this want of chief magistrates was likely to 
bring on still greater troubles, the senate 
created Camillus dictator tlie fourtli time, 
against the consent, of the people, and not even 
agreeable to liis own inclination.* For he was 
nnwilling to set himself against tho.se persons, 
who, having been often led on by him to con 
quest, could with great truth affirm, that he had 
more concern with them in the military way 
than with the patricians^ in the civil ; and id 
the same time was sensible that the envy ui 
those very patricians induced them now to 
promote him to that high station, that he might 
oppress tlie people if he succeeded, or be 
ruined by Uiem if he failed in his attempt. Tie 
attempted, however, to obviate the present 
danger, and as he knew the da]^ on which tlie 
tribunes intended to propose their law, he pub- 
lished a general muster, and summoned tlie 
people from the forum into the field, threaten 
ing to set heavy fines upon tliosc that should 
not obey. On the other hand, the tribunes of 
the peo])le ppposed him with menaces, solemnly 
protesting they would tine hiin fifty thousand 
drachmas, if no did not permit tlic people to 

f nit their bill to the vote. Whether it was that 
1 C was afraid of a second condemnation and 
banishment, which would but ill suit him, now 
he was grown old and covered with glory, or 
whether he thought he could not get the belter 
of the jjeople, whose violence was equal to 
their power, for the present he retired to his 
own bouse ; and fe>oon after, under pretence of 
sickness, resigned the dictatorship.*!* The 
senate appointed another dictator, who, having 
named for his genenil of horse that very Stolo 
who was leader of the sedition, saffered a law 
to be made that was extremely disagreeable to 
the patricians. It provided that no person 
whatsoever should possess more than five 
hundred acres of land. Stolo having carried his 
point with the {leople;^ flourished greatly for a 
while : but not long after, being convicted of 
possessing more than tlie limited nuniber of 
acres, he suffered the penalties of his own 
law.t 

The most difficult part of the disiuite, and 
that which they began Avith, namely, concern- 
ing tlie election of consuls, reiiiaiiied still un- 
settled, and continued to give the senate great 
uneasiness; when certain information was 
brought tliat the Gauls were marching ngsiin 
from the coasts of the Adriatic,* with an im- 
mense army towards Rome. With this news 
came an account of the usual effects of AA^ar, 
the country laid AA'asU?, and such of tlie in- 

tbe yotiii^er to I.icinius f|^olo, a rich plebeian ; it 
happened that while the younger sister was paying 
a visit to the eliler, Sulpicius came lioine from the 
furuni, and liis lictors, with the staff' of the fasces, 
tbundered at the door. Tfie' younger sister being 
frightened at the noise, the elder iatighed at her, as 
a person quire ignorant of iiigh life. This att'roHt 
greatly afflicted her ; and her fiitber, to comfort 
her, bid her not be uneasy, for she should soon see 
aa much state at her own house as had surprised 
her at her sister's. 

• The year of Rome 388. 

t He pretended to find something Amiss io the 
auspices which were taken when he was appointed. 

t It was eleven years after. Popllius Laet.aa 
flfied him ten thousand secterces for being pos- 
sessed of a thousand acres of land. Id conjunc- 
tioii Avitb his sou, whom he had emancipated fur 
that purpose. 1 iv. lib. vii. c. le. 
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habitants as could not take refncfe in Rome 
dimmed about the mouiitniti!i. I'he terror of 
this put a stop to the sedition ; and the ‘most 
popular of the senators uniting with the people, 
with one voice created Oamillus dictator the 
fifth time. IJc was now very old, wantinf^ little 
of fourscore ; yet, seeing the necessity and 
danger of the times, he was willing to risk all 
inconveniences ; and, without alleging any ex- 
cuse, immediately took upon him the command, 
and made the levies. As he knew the chief 
force of the barbarians lay in their swords, 
which they managed without art or skill, 
furiously rushing fn, and aiming chiefly at the 
head and shoulders, ho. fujrnislied moat of his 
men with heralets of well polished iron, that 
the swords might either break ^ or glance 
aside ; and round the borders of their shields he 
drew a plate of brass, because the wood ofit* 
.self could not resist the strokes. Reside this, 
'lie taught them to avail themselves of long 
pikes, by pushing with which they miglit pre- 
vent the ’enect of tlie enemy’s sworas. 

When the Gauls were arrived at the river 
Anio with their army, encumbered with the 
vast booty thcv had made, Catnillus drew out 
his forces, and posted them upon a hill of easy 
ascent, in which were many hollows, sullicicnt 
to conceal the greatest part of his men, while 
those that were in sight should seem through 
fear to have taken advantage of the^ liighcr 
grounds. And the more to fix this opinion in 
the Gauls, he opposed not the depredations 
committed in his sight, but remained quietly in 
the camp he had fortified, while he had beheld 
part of them dispersed in order to plunder, and 
part indulging themselves, day and night, in 
drinking and revelling. At last, he sent out 
the I ight-arnied infantry before day, to prevent 
the enemy’s drawing up in. a regular manner, 
and to harass them by sudden skirmishing as 
they issued out of their tfenches ; and as soon as 
it was light he led down the heavy-armed, 
and put them in battle array upon the plain, 
neither few in miiiiber nor disheartened, as 
the Gauls expected, but numerous and full 
of spirits. ' - ^ 

This was tlie first thing that shook their re- 
solution, for they considered it as a disgrace to 
have the Homans the aggressors. Then the 
hght-arrncd lalling upon them before they could 
get into order and rank themselves by com- 
panies, pressed them so warmly, that they 
w^ere obliged to come in great confusion to the 
engagement. Last of all, Camilhis leading on 
the heavv-anned, the Gauls with brandished 
swords hastened to fight hand to hand ; but the 
Romana meeting theii^ strokes with their pikes, 
and receiving ttiem j>n that part tliat was 
guarded with iron,, so turned tlieir swords, 
which were thin and soft tempered, that tliey 
were soon bent almost double ;• and their 
shields were pierced and weired down with 
the pikes that stuck in them. They, therefore, 
quitted their own arms, and endeavoured to 
seize those of the enemy, and to wrest" their 
pikes from them. The Romans seeing them 
. baked, now began to make use of their swords, 
, and made great damage among the foremost 
ranks. Meantime the rest took to flight, and 
were scattered along the plain ^ for Camillus 
bad beforehand secured the ..heights ; and as, 
ill confidence of victory, they nad lellL their 


cf^p unfortified, they knew ft would be taki'ii 
with ease. ^ 

This battle is said to have been fought thir- 
teen years after the taking of Rome and, in 
consequence of this success, the Romans laid 
aside, for the future.' the dismal apprehensions 
they had entertained of the barbarians. They 
had imamned, it seems, that the former victory 
they had gained over ilie Gauls, was owing to 
the sickness that prevailed in their armv, and 
4to oilier unforeseen accidents, ratlier than to 
their own valour ; and so great had their terror 
been formerly, that they had niaile a law, t/tai 
the priests should be exempteUfrom vdlitanj set- 
vice^excepl in case of aninvasionfrom iheGauls, 

This was the last of CHDiillus’s martial ex- 
ploits. For the taking^ of Velitne was a di- 
rect consequence of tnis victory, and it sur- 
rendered witlioik tlie least resistance. But (he 
greatest conflict he ever experienced in the 
state, still remained ; for tlie people were 
harder to deal with^since they returned victo- 
rious, and they insisted that one of the consuls 
should be chosen out of their body, contrary 
to the present constitution. The senate op- 
posed jtiiem, and would not suficr Camillas to 
resign the dictatorship, thinking tiiey could 
better defend the rights of the nobility under 
the sanction of his supreme autliority. But one 
day, aa Caniillus was sitting in Uie forum, and 
employed in the distribution of iiistice, un 
officer sent by Uio tribunes of tlie people, 
ordered him to follow him, and laid his Imnd 
upon him, as if he would st;ize and carry him 
away. Upon this such a noise and tumult was 
raised in the assembly, as never had been 
known ; those that were about Cainill us tlirusting 
the plebeian officer down irom the tribunal, and 
the populace calling out to drag the dictator 
from his seat. In tliis case Camillas was inuch 
eiiiburrns.scd ; he did not, however, resign the 
dictatorship, but led olf the putriciauM to tJie 
senate-house. Before he^entered it, he turned 
to\vards tlie Capitol, aud prayed to the gods to 
put a happy end to the present disturbances, 
solemnly vowing to build a temple to Concord, 
when tlie tumult should be over. 

In the senate tliere was a diversity of opi- 
nions an^ great debates. Mild and popular 
counsels, however, prevailed, which allowed 
one of the consuls to be a plebeian.-|* When 
the dictator announced this decree to tlie peo- 
ple, tliey received it with g :cat satisfaction, as 
it was natural they should ; they were imme- 
diately reconciled to tlie senate, and conducted 
Camillus home with great applause. Next day 

* This battle was fought, not thirteen, but twenty- 
three years after the takiug of Rome. 

t The people having gained this point, the con- 
sulate was revived, and the military tribiinesbip 
laid aside for ever. But at the same time the 
patricians procured tbe^ great privilege tbut ajicw 
officer, called prxtor, should ..be appointed, who 
was to be always one of. their body. The consuls 
had been generals of the Roman armies, and at the 
same time Judges of civil aftairs, but as they were 
often in the field, it was thought proper to separate 
the latter briuch fmnr their office, and appropriate 
it to a judge with the 'title of prttior, who was to 
be next in dignity to the consuls.^ About the year 
of Rome 501,' another pnetor was appointed to 
decide the differences among foreigners. Upon the 
taking of Sicily and Sardinia two more praters 
were created, and as many more upon the conquest 
of Spain. . 
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tfke pe^le assembled, and voied tliat (lie (emide | 
which Camilhis had vowed to Concorc^ shomd,' { 
on ccoiiiit ot tins great event,' be built Oita, 
spot that fronted tiie forum and place of a^ 
sembly. To those feasts which are called teitin 
they added one day more, so that the whole 
was to consist of four davs ; and for the pre- 
sent they ordained that the whole people of 
Rome should sacrifice with garlands on their 
heads. Cainillus ihen held an assembly for the 
election of consuls, when Marcus i^tnilins 
ivas chosen out of tlie nobility, and Lucius Sex- 


tins from the .commonalty, the Hrst |':lebeinn 
that ever attained that honour. 

This was die lust of Caniilltis's transactions. 
The vear following, a pestilence visited Rome, 
which carried off a^nrodigious number of the 
iieople, most of the magistrates, and Cainillus 
liimself. His death could not -be deemed pre- 
mature, on account of his great age and the 
offices he Jiadbome, yet he was more lamented 
than all the rest of the citizens who died of 
tliat distemper. 


PERICLES. 


WriEN Cmsar happened to see some strangers 
at Roma carrying young dogs and monkeys in 
their arms, and fondly caressing them, he 
asked, “ Whether the women in flieir country 
never bore any children?” thus reproving with 
a pro|>er severity those who lavish upon brutes 
tliat natural tenderness which is due only to 
inaiikind. In the same manner we must con- 
clem II tliose who employ that curiosity and 
jove of knowledge which nature has implanted 
in tile human soul, upon low and worfhiess oh-* 
jects, while they neglect siicli ns are excellent 
and useful. Our senses, indeed, by an eflect 
almost mechanical, ure passive totlie impression 
of outward objects, wliether agreeable or of- 
fensive ; but the mind, possessed of a self-di- 
recting power, may turn its attention to what- 
ever it tiiinks proper. Tt should, therefore, be 
em|>loyed in the most useful pursuits, not barely 
in contemplation, but in such contempla- 
tion ns may nourish its faculties. For ns 
that colour is best suited to the eye, which 
by its beauty and agreeahleness at the same 
time botli refreshes and strengthens the sight, | 
so the application of the mi net should be cli- 
rected to those subjects, which through the 
cliaiincl of pleasure may lead us to our profier 
happiness. Such are the works of virtue. The 
very description of these inspires us with emu- 
lation, and a strong desire to imitate them ; 
whereas in other things, admiration does not 
always lead us to imitate what we admire ; but, 
on the contrary, while we are" charmed with 
tlie work, we often despise tlie workman, 'rims 
we are pleased with perfumes and purple, 
while dyers and frerfumers appear to us in the 
light of mean mechanics. 

Aniistheiies,^ therefore, when he was told 
that Isineiiias, played excellently upon the flute, 
answered pro^ierly enough, “ Then he is good 
for nothing else ; otherwise he would not have 
played so well.” Such also was Philif/s say- 
jug to Iiis son, when at a certain entertainment 
lie sang in a very agreeable and skilful manner. 

Are not yon asliamed to sing so well?” It is 
enough for a prince to ; bestow a vacant liour 
upon iiearin^ others sing, and lie does tho 
muses sufficient honour, if he attends the 
performances of tho.se who excel in their arts. 

If a man applies himself to servile or mccluji* 

Aiitistlieiies was a disciple Socrates, and 
rounder of tlie sect of the C>iiics. 


Tiical emplo3rmentH, his industry in those things 
is a proof of his inattention to noHer studies. 
No young man of noble birth or liberal senti- 
ments, from soring the Jiijiiter at Pisa, would 
desire to be Pliidias, or irom tho sight of the 
Jiino at Argos, to be Polycletus; or Amlcreou, 
or Philemon, or Arcliilociis, though delighted 
witli their poems, -j* For though a w'ork may 
be agreeable, yet esteem of the author is not 
the necessary coiise<pience. VVe may there- 
fore conclude, that things of this kind whicli 
excite not a spirit of eniulation, nor produce 
any strong impulse or desire to imitate them, 
are of little use to the beholders. But virtue 
has this peculiar property, that at tlie same 
time that we admire her conduct, we long to 
copy tho example. The goods of fortune we 
wish to enjoy, virtue we desire to practise ; 
the former we are glad to receive from others, 
the latter we are ambitious that others should 
receive from us. The beauty of goodness lias an 
attractive power; it kindles in ns at once an 
active principle ; it forms our maimers, and 
influences our desires, not only when repre- 
sented in a living example, but even in an 
historiral description. 

For this reason we chose to proceed in 
writing the lives of great men, and have com- 
posed this tenth book, which coutuins the life 
of Pericles, and that of Fabius Maximus, who 
carried on the war against^ Hannibal : iiieii 
who resembled each other in many virtues 
particularly in justice and moderation, and 
who eflectually served their respective com 
monwealths, by patiently enduring the injiiri 
ous and capricious treatment they received 
from their colleagues a«d tlieir countrymen. 
Whether we are right in our judgment or not, 
will be easy to see in the M’ork Hself. 

’'Pericles was of the tribe of Acamanti.s, and 
of the ward of Gholargia. His family was one 
of the most considerable in Alliens, botli by the 
father and mother’s side. His father Xnnthip- 
pus, who defeated the King of Persia’s generals 

t Tills seems to be somcwliat inconsistent with 
that respect and esteem, in wliicli the noble arts ot 
poetry and sculpture were held in ancient Greece 
and Home, and with that admiration which the pro 
hcieiits ill those arts' always obtain among the 
people. But there was still a kind of jealotisv. 
between the poet.s and philosophers, and our pliilo- 
sopbicnl biogiapher shews pretty clearly by the 
platonic parade of this Introduction, that he would 
[ magnify the inner at the expense of the funner. 
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At MycaV*, married Agariste, the niece of 
CliAlheneR, who expelled the family of Pisia- 
tratOS;; abolished the tyranny^ enacted laws, 
and established a form of goveniinept tem|>ered 
in such a manner as tendijip to unanimity among 
the people, and the safety of the state. She 
dreamed that she was delivered of a lion, and 
a few days after brought forth Pericles. His 
person in other respects was well turned, but 
Ilia head was disproportionably long. Fur ilus 
reason almost all his statues have the head 
covered with a helmet, the statuaries choosing, 

1 suppose, to hide that defect. Hut the Athe- 
nian poets culled him Schinocoplialus or onion- 
head, ior the word schhios is soinotiiiies iisod 
instead of scilla, ii sen-onion, Cralinus, tho 
the comic -writer, in his play called C/iiroues, 
lias this xiassage : 

Faction receiT»ed old Timk to firr embraces : 

Hence came a tyniat-spawn, on earth called Tericles, 
In heaven the hetid-compclhr. 

And again in his Nemesis he thus addresses 
him,. • 

Come, blessed Jove,* the high and niiglity h£ap. 
The friend of hospitality I 

And Teleclides says. 

Now, ill a maze of thouglit he ruminates 
On strange expedients, while his head, depress’d 
With its oWn weiaht, sinks on his knees : and now 
Fioin the vast caverns of his brain burst foitli 
htortiia and Aercc thunders. 

And Eupolis, in his Demi, asking news of all 
the great orators, Avhoiii he represented as 
ascending from the shades below, when Peri- 
cles comes up last, cries out, 

II KAO of the tiihes that haunt those spacious realms. 
Docs he ascend ? 

Most writers agree, tliat tlie master who 
taught him iniisic was called Damon; the first 
sjliable of whose name they t<-ll ns, is to be 
])ronounccd short; but Aristotle informs ns, 
tiiat he learned that art of Pytlioclides. As for 
]>anion, he seems to ha; e lu'cii a politioian, 
W'lio uiuler the pretence of teaehing music, con- 
cealed liis great abilities from the vulgar: and 
he attended Pericles as liis tutor and assistant 
ill politics, in the same manner as a master of 
the p^innastic art attends a young man to fit 
him for the ring, diowever, Damon’s giving 
lessons upon the harp was discovered to be a 
•mere pretext, and, us a busy politician and 
friend to tyranny, he was banished by the 
ostracism. No^ was he s[)ar<‘d hy the comic 
poets. One of them, named Plato, introduces 
a person addressing hl,i^ lliiis, ? 

Inform me, Dainnii, firsf, does fame say Hue? 

And v\ast thou really jpericles*s Chiron ff 

Pericles also attended the lectures of ZeiiOrof 

• Pericles (as Plutarch aftcru.'irds observes,) was 
called Oltfwpius, or Jupiter. The poet here ad- 
dresses him undgr that chaia9ter with the epUiict 
of which sigiiriies blessed, but may also 

ftrent-hemled. In our latigiiaEe we have no 
woid uilh such a double meaning. Just above, be 
is called (’epha/egeretes^, head 'Compe Her (.iS if 
hb head was an assemhiare of many heads,) in- 
Ktcad of Nephelegeretes, cloud-compeller, a coin- 
inoii epithet of Jupiter. 

* ■! The word Chiron atsaiii is ambiguous, and may 
either signify, u'ast thou preceptor to Pericles t 
0^^, wast thou more wicked than Pericles ? - 


Blea,^ who, in natural philosoydiy, \vas a fol- 
lower of Parmenides, and who, by niuclil[)rac- 
tice in tlic art of disputing, had Icaimed to 
confound and silence all his opponents ; as 
Tiinon the Phlasian declares in tliese verses. 
Have you not heard of Zeno’s mighty powers, 

Who could change sides, yet ebaagmg triumphed still 
In the tongue’s 

But the philosopher with whom he was most 
intimately acquainted, who gave him that force 
and sublimity of sentiment superior to all the 
demagogues, who, in short, formed him to that 
admirable dignity of manners, was Anaxagoras 
the Clazomenian. Tliis was he whom the 
people of those axWe A nous ov hi telli genre, 
either in admiraiioii of his great^ understanding 
and knowledge of the works of nature, or be- 
cause he w^as the first w'ho clearly-prox ed, that 
the universe owed its formation neither to 
chanco nor necessity, but to a pure and uiiinixec 
MIND, who scqniraied the homogeneous parts 
from the other witli wliicli they were confounded. 

Charmed "with tlie company of this pinloso- 
plier, and instructed byr him in the sublimest 
sciences, Pericles acquired not only an eleva- 
tion of sentiment, and a loftiness and purity of 
style, far removed from the- low expression of 
the vulgar, but likewise a gravity of. counte- 
ance which relaxed not into laughter, a firm 
and even tone of voice, an easy deportment, aiwl 
a decniicy of dress, which no vehemence of 
spt'aking ever put into disorder. These things, 
and others of the like nature^ excited adiiiira- 
tion in all that saw him. 

Such was his conduct, when a vile and 
almiuloiied fellow loaded him n whole day 
with reproaclies and abuse ; he bore ii with 
patience and silence, and continued in public 
for the despatch of some urgent afiairs. |n tho 
evening he walked slowly home, this inipiirlent 
wretch following,. and insnlting Jiim all the way 
with the most Ncurrllous language. -And as it ■ 
W'as dark when he came to his own door, lie 
ordered one of his servants to take a torch and 
light the. man lunne. The poet Ion, however, 
says^e was proud amk supercilious in conver- 
sation, and that there was a great deal of 
vanity and contcmiit of others, mixed w ith his 
dignity of manner : on the other hand, ho highly 
extols the civility, complaisance, and polite- 
ness of Cimon. But to take no Ibrlher notii'e 
of Ion, w’lio perhaps w^ould imt have any great 
excellence appear, without mixture of soiiie- 
thirig satirical, as it w^as in the ancient trage- 
dy Zeno desired those that culled the gravity 

* This Zeno was of Elea, a town-of Italy, and a 
Phociaii colony ; and must- be carefully distiii 
{!nished froiir Zeno the founder of the sect of the 
Stoics. I’lip Zeno here spoken of was respectable 
for alieinptinv to rid his coiniDy of a tyrant. The 
tyrant took him, and caused him to he pounded to 
death in a mortar. Rut liis death accomplished 
what he could not elVhet in his lifetime : for his 
fellow citizens were so much incensed at the dread- 
ful inaiiiier of it, that they fell upon the tyrant and 
stoned iifiii. As to Ilia '"arguments, and those or 
bis master Parmenides, pretended to be so invin- 
cible, one of them was to prove there can he no 
such thing as motion, since a thing can neither move 
in the place where it is, Dor in the place where it 
is not But this sophism is easily refuted : fur mo- 
tion is the passing of a thing or person in to anew 
part of space. 

t Tragedy at flc^t was only a clioriis in honour of 
Bacchus. Persons dressed like satyrs were the per- 
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of Pericles pride and arrogance^ to be proud 
the same way ; telling them, the very acting of 
an excellent paii; might insensibly prodace a 
love and real imitation of it. 

These were not the only advantages which 
Pericles gained by conversing with Anaxago- 
ras. From him he learned to overcome tho:»e 
terrors which the various phenomena of the 
heavens raise in those wfio know not their 
ca^s, and who entertain a tormenting fear of 
the^ds by reason of that ignorance. Nor is 
there any cure for it but the study of nature, 
which, instead of the frightful extravagancies 
of superstition, implants in us a sojber pify, sup- 
ported by a rational hope. * 

We are told, there \yas brought to Pericles, 
from one of his farms, a rain’s head with only 
one horn ; and Lampo the soothsayer observing 
that the horn grew strong and firm one of the 
middle of the forehead, declared, that the two 
parties in the state, namely, those of Thuc}'- 
didcs and Pericles, would unite, and invest 
the whole power in him with whom the prodigy 
was found: but Anaxagoras having dissected 
tlie head, shewed that the brain did not fill the 
whole cavity, but had contracted itselt* into an 
oval form, and pointed directly to that part of 
the skull whence the horn took its rise. This 
procured Anaxagoras great honour ^vith the 
spectators ; and Liampo was no less honoured 
tor his prediction, when, soon after, upon the 
fall of Thucydides, the administration was put 
entirely into the hands of Pericles. 

Blit, in my opinion, the philosopher ami the 
dinner may well enough be reconciled, and 
both be right ; the one discovering the caiise^ 
«ud the othei' the end. It was the business of 
the former to account for the appearance, and 
to consider how it came about; and of the 
latter, to show why it was so formed, and 
what it portended. Those who say, that when 
the cause is found out tlie ]n*odigy ceases, do 
not consider, that if they re.jc>ct such signs as 
nre preternalural, lliey must also deny that aril- 
ficiHl signs are of anv use; the clattering 'of 
brass quoits,* llie light of beacons, ihid the 
shadow of a sun-dial, liavc all of Uieni their 
proper natural causes, and yet each has ano- 
ther signification. But perliai>s this question 
might be more properly discussed in another 
jilace. 

Pericles, in his yoiitli, stood in great fear of' 
the j>eoplc. For in his countenance he was 
like Pisistratns the tyrant ; and he perceived 
the old men were much struck by a farther re- 
semblance in the sweetness of his voice, the 
volubility of his tongue, and the ronndness if 
his periods; As he was, moreover, of. a- noble 
^ family and opulent fortune, and his friends' 
were the most .considerable men in the state, 

formers, and they often broke out into the* most 
licentious raillery. Afterwards when tragedy took 
a graver turn, something of the former dmllery 
was still retained, as in that which we call tragi- 
cotnccly. In time, serious ^bararters and events 
became the subject of tragedy, without that ^mix- 
ture ; but even then, after exhibiting three or four, 
serious tragedies, the poets. used to conclude (heir 
coiitcutioii for the prize, with a satirical one : of 
this sort is the Cyclops of Euripides, and the only 
one reuiaiiiing. 

* The clattering of brass quoits or plates was 
sometimes a military signal among the Grecians. 
Aiiioiit' the Romans it was a signal to call the 
wrestlers to the ring. 


lie dreaded the ban of ostracism, and therefore 
intermeddled not with state nifairs^ but be- 
haved with great courage and intrepidity in 
the field. However, when Aristides was 
dead, Themistocles banished, and Cimon much 
employed in^ expeditions at a distance fVoin 
Greece, Pericles engaged in the administra- 
tion, He chose rather to solicit the favour of 
the multitude and the poor,* than of the rich 
and the few, contrary to his natural disposition, 
which was far from inclining him to court popu- 
larity. 

It seems he was apprehensive of falling un- 
der the suspicion of aiming at the supreme 
power, and was sensible, besides, that Oinioii 
was attached to the nobility, and extremely be- 
loved by persons of tho hignest eminence ; and, 
therefore, in order to secure himsellv and to 
find resources against the power of Cimon, lie 
studied to ingratiate hiniseif with tho cornniori 
people. At the. same time, he entirely chang- 
ed his manner of living. He appeared not in 
tlie streets, except when he went to the fonnn 
or the senate house. He declined tlie invita- 
iionh of his friends, and all social entertain- 
ments and recreations ; insomuch, that in the 
whole litiiL; of his administration, wliich was a 
considerable length, he never went to sup with 
any of his friends, but once, wliich was at the 
marriage of his nephew Euryptolemus, and he 
staid there only until the ceremony of libation 
was ended. He considered that the freedom 
of entertainments takes away all distinction of 
office, and that dignity is but little consistent 
with familiarity. Real and solid virtue, in- 
deed, tho more it is seen, Uie more glorious it 
appears and there is nothing in a good man’s 
conduct, as a magistrafe, so great in tlie eye of 
tlic public, as is the general course of his be ■ 
havjour in private to his most intimate friends* 
Pericles, however, took care not to make his 
person cheap among the people, and appeared 
among Ihein only at proper intervals : Nor did 
lu? speak on all points that were debated be- 
fore tlicin, but reserved himself, like tho 
Saliiiiiihan galley, ]* (as Critolaus says) for great- 
er occasions ; despatching business of less con- 
sequence by other orators witli whom he had 
an liillnincy. One of these, we are fold, was 
EpUialtes, who according to Plato, overthrew 
the power of the council, of Areoxiagus, by giv- 

* The popular party in Athens were continually 
making eflbrts against those snifiU remains of powei 
which were yet in the bauds of the nubility. As 
Pericles could not lead the party of the nobles, 
because Cimon, by the dignity of bis bjrtli, the 
lustre of ills actions, and the largeness* of bis es- 
tate, had placed himself at their head, he had no 
other resource than to cuurt ibe populace. And 
he flattered their favourite passion in tlie iiiotit 
agreeable manner, by lessening the power and 
privileges ot the coiitt of Areopagus, which was 
the chief support of the nobility, and indeed of 
the whole state. Thus the., bringing of almost all 
causes before the tribiuiiil of the people, the multi- 
plying of gratuities, which were only another word 
for litihes, and the giving the people a' taste for 
expensive pleasures, caused the downfal of the 
Aiheniaii commoiiwealth ; though the personal abi 
lities of Pericles supported it during his time. 

t The Salaminiaii galley was a consecrated ves 
sel which the Athenians never made use of hut on 
extraordinary occasions. They' sent it. for in- 
stance, for a gtneral whom they wanted to calljo 
account, or with sacrillces to Apollo, or sonic otnrr 
•ddty. 

I 1 
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® lai]ge and iotciiii>erate draught 
o# lioeiij* Oft H'liicli account the comic \\*ri- 
of the people of Athena t\s of a horse 
wiUl and unmanaged, 

^-^wbkb Usiens to the reins no more. 

But m bu maAdeuing course -bears headlong 
down 

'Vba very friends that feed him. 

Pericles, desirous to make his lanffiiage a 

proper vehicle for bin sublime sentiiiionts, aiid 
to speak in a manner that became the dignity 
of his life, availed himself greatly^ of what he 
had learned of Anaxagoras ; adorning liis elo- 
quence with tlie rich colours of philosophy. 
For, adding, (as tlie divine Plato expresses it) I 
the loftiness of imagination, and all-coiriinnnd- 
ing energy with which philosophy supplied 
him, to his native powers of genius, and mak- 
ing use of whatever he found to his pur^xise, 
in the study of nature, to dignify the art of 
speaking, he far excelled all otlier orators.^ 
Hence Im is said to have gained fJie surname 
of Olympius ; though some will liave it to ha\-e 
been tirom the edihccs w'ith wliicli he adorned 
the city and others, from his high authority 
both In peace and war. There appears, in- 
deed, no absurdity in supposing that all these 
things might contribute to that glorious distinc- 
tion. Yet the strokes of satire, botli serious 
and ludicrous, in the comedies of those times, 
indicate tliat this title was given him €;hie/1v on 
account of his eloquence. For they tell us 
that in Ins liarangues he thundered and light- 
ened, and that his tongue was armed with 
thunder Thucydides, tlie son of Milesiiis, is 
said to have given a pleasant account of the 
force of his eloquence. Thucydides was a 
Ipreat and respectable man, n ho. for a' long 
Bme opposed the measures of Pericles z And 
when Archidamiis, one of the kings of Lacc- 
dtemon asked him, Which was the best 
wrestler, Pericles, or he?” he answered, 

^ VVhen I throw him, he says he >vus never 
down, and he persuades the very spectators to 
believe so.” 

Yet such was the solicitude of Pericles 
when he had to speak in public, that he alwayo 
lirst addressed a prayer to the gods,-!- “ That 
not a word might unawares escape him unsuit- 
able to the occasion.” He left nothing in 
writing but some public decrees ; and only a few 
of his sayings are recorded. He used to say 
(for instance) tliat “ The isle of iEgina should 
not be suffered to remain, an eye-sore to the 
Pinciis : ” and that “ He saw a war approach- 
ing from Peloponnesu ] ” And when Sopho- 
cles, who went in joint command with him 
upon an expedition at sea, happened to praise 
the beauty of a certain boy, he said, “ A gene- 
ral, my friend, should not only have piire liands, 
but pure eyes.” Stesimbrotiis produces this 
passage from the oration wliich Pericles pro- 
iioiuiced in memory ^ those Athenians who 
tell in the Samian war, “ They are become 

* Plato observes, on the siimc occasion, that an 

orator as well as a physician ouulit to have a peiie- 
ral kiiDwledrre of nature. ^ 

* Quintilian says, he prayed, that not a word 
might escape him disagreeable to the people. And 
ttds Is the more probable account of the matter, 
bi'cause (according to Siiidas) Pericles wrote down 
liill orations before he pronounced them in public : 
Slid, indeed was the first who did so. 


Immortal like the gods : For the gods thoia- 
selves are not visible to us ; but from ihc 
honours t)ie> receive, and the happitiess tliei 
enjoy, we conclude they . are immortal ; ant 
such slioukl tliose brave ineii be who die fo: 
their coinitiy.'’ 

Thucydides represents the administratioii oJ 
Pericles as favouring aristocracy, and tells ns 
tliat, though the goveriiineut was called derno^ 
cratical, it was really hi the liands of one who 
had engrossed the whole hothority. Many 
otiicr writers likewise inform us, jfcnnt by him 
the people were first indulged with’ a division 
of lands, w^re treated at the public expense 
with theatrical diversions, and were paid for 
the most coininoii services to tlie state. As 
this new indulgence from the government was 
an impolitic custom, which rendered (he peo- 
ple expensive and luxurious, and destroyed 
that frugality and love of labour which support- 
ed them before, it is proper that we idiould 
(nice the eftect to its cause, by a retrospect 
into the circumstances of the republic. 

At first, as we have observed, to raise him- 
self to some sort of equality with Ciiiion, who 
was then at the height of glory, Pericles made 
his court to the people. And us Cimon was his 
superior in'point of fortune, which he employed 
in relieving the poor Ath^ians, in providing 
victuals every day for the necessitous, and 
clothing the aged; and besides this, levelled 
his fences with the ground, tliat all might be at 
liberty to gather his fruit; Pericles had re- 
course to the expedient of dividing the public 
treasuge ; which sohrmf-, as Aristotle informs 
us, was proposed to him by Demonides of Jos,* 
Accordingly, by supplying^ the people with 
money for the public diversions, and for their 
atteiiuunce in courts of judicaturCj-J* and by 
other pensions and gratuities, he so inveigled 
them as to avail himself of their interest against 
the council of the Areopagus, of which he hud 
no right to be a, member, having never had the 
fortune to be chosen tkehnothetes, 

king of the sacred rites, or polemarch. For 
persons were of old ujmointed' to these office s 
by lot ; and such as hud discharged them welb 
and such only, were admitted as judges in the 
Areopagus. Pericles, therefore, by Tiis popu- 
larity raised a party against that council, and^ 
by means of Epliialtes, took from tliem tlie 
cognizance of many causes that had been under 
their jurisdiction; He likc\.isc caused Cimoii 
to be banished by the Ostracism, as an enemy 
to the people,-)- and a friend to the Lacedaemo- 

* Jos was one of the isles called Sporades, iti 
the JEzezn sea, and celebrated for the tomb of Ho- 
mer. But some learned men are of, opinion that 
instead of we should read and 

that Demonides was not of the island of Jos, but of 
Oia, which was a borough in Attica. 

t riicre were several courts of judicafiire in 
Athens, composed of a certain number of the 
citizens ; who sometimes received on^ obotus each, 
for every cause they tried ; and sometimes men 
who aimed at popuhirity procared this fee to be 
increased. 

i His treason against the state was pretended to 
consist in receiving presents or other gratifications 
from the Macedonians, whereby he was prevailed 
on to let- slip the, opportunity be had to enlarge 
the Athenian conquests, after he had taken the gold ' 
mines of Thrace. — Cimon answered that be bad pro- 
secuted the war to the utmost of his power agianet 
the Thracians and their other rnemies ; but that 
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niaus . a ma.i wlio in birth and fortune had no 
superior^ who had {joined very glorious vic^ 
lies over the barbarians, andlilled tliecity wi^ 
money and other spoils, as we have related in 
bis life. Such was the authority of Pericles 
with tlie common peojde. 

The teim of Cinion’s banishment, as it was 
by Ostracistn, was limited by law to ton years. 
Meantime, the Lacedeemomans with a great 
urmy entered the .territory of Tunagra, and the 
Athenians iiomcdfately marching out against 
them, Cimft returned, and filaced liiinself in 
the ranks with those of his tribe, intending by 
his deeds to wipe off the aspersion of tavoiiring 
the Lacedasmotifans, and to venture his life 
witli^ liis countrymen ; but by a coinbinallon of 
the friends of Pericles he was repalsod as an 
exile. This seems to have been tlie cause thfit 
Pericles exerted himself in a paiiicular man- 
ner in I hat battle, and exposed his person to 
the greatest dangers. Ail Ciinoifs friends, 
whom Pericles had accused as accomplices in 
his pretended crime, fell honourably tliat day 
together : And the Athenians, wlio Avere de- 
feated upon tlieir oAVii borders, and expected a 
still sliarper conflict in the surniiier, grievously 
repenteil of their treatment of Ciiiion, ano 
longed for his return. Pericles, sensible of 
Uie people's inclinations, did not hesitate to 
gratify them, but himself proposed a decree for 
recaliiug Cimou, and at liisretiini) a peace wAs 
agreed upon through liis mediation. For the 
l^acedscmonlnns had a particular regard for 
him, as well as aversion to Pericles and the 
other demagogues. But som<j authors %rite, 
tliat Pericles did not procure an order for Ci- 
mo\k*s return, till they liad entered into a private 
compact, by pieans of Cimon’s sister Eipiniee, 
rfiat Gimon should have have the command 
abroad, and with two hundred galleys lay 
waste' the king of Persia's dominions, and 
Pericles have the direction of uflairs at home. 
A story goes, that Eipiniee before tliis, had 
softened the resentment of Pericles against 
Cimon, and proc.nn*d her brtilher a milder sen- 
tence than that of death. Pericli.'s was one of 
those aiipointcd by the people to manage the 
impeachment 1 and Avlien Eipiniee addressed 
him as a sux)pliant, he smiled and said, Voii 
are old, Elx^inic'e ; much too old to solicit in so 
weighty an allair.” However, he rose up but 
once to speak, barely to acquit liimself of his 
trust, and did not bear so hard upon Cimon as 
the rest of liis riccusers.^ Who then can give 
credit to Idomeneus, when he says that Peri- 
cles caused the orator Ephiultes, his friend and 
assistant in the administrutioii, to be assussina* 
ted through jealousy and envy of his great cha- 
racter ? 1 know not where he met with this ca- 
lumny, which he vents with great * bitterness 
against a man, not indeed, in all resi)ccts irre- 
proachable, but who certainly had such a great- 
ness of mind, and high sense of honour, as W'as 
incompatible witfi an action so savage and in- 
human. The truth of the matter, according to 
Aristotle, is, that Ephialtes being grown formid- 
able to the nobles, on dccouiit^f his inflexible 

.lie liail made no inroads into Macedonia, because 
. lie dM not conceive that be was to act as a public 
enemy to mankind. 

* Yet Cimon was fined fifty talents, or 9687/ IOj. 
f>t('tliiiR, and narrowly escaped a capital sentence, 
having only a majority of three votes to prevent it. 


severitym prosecuting all that iiivadt'd the rights 
of the people, his enemies caused him to be 
taken ofl* in a private and treacherous manner, 
by Aris' jdicus of Tanagra. 

About the same time died Cimon, in the 
exiiedition to Cyprus. And the nubility per- 
ceiving that Pericles was now arrived at 
a height authority which set him far abo^'e 
Ihe other citi'/ens, were desirous of having 
some )>erson to oppose him, who might be 
capable of gi ving a check to his power, and of 
preventing his making liimself absolute. .Fur 
this purpose they set up Thucydides, of the* 
ward of Alopece, a man of great pntdence, and 
brother-in-law to Gimon. lie had not, indeed, 
Cimon’s talents for war, but \yas superior to 
him in forensic and political abilities ; and, by 
residing constantly in Atlieiis, and opposing 
Pericles in the general assembly, soon 
brought the goveinuicnt to an equilihrium. 
For lie did not suffer persons of superior rank 
to be dispersed and confounded with the rest 
of the {jeople, because in that case their 
dignity was obscured and lost ; but collected 
them info a separate body, by Avhich means 
their authority was enhanced, and sufiicient 
weight thrown into tlieir scale. There was, 
indeed, from the beginning, a kind of doubtful 
separation, wliich, like tlie flaw's in a piec«^ of 
iron, indicated that the aristocratical party and 
that of ilie coniiiionaliy w'ere not perfectly one, 
though they were not actdally divided : but the 
ambition of Pericles and Thucydides, and the 
contest betw'een them, had so extraordinary 
an effect upon the city, that it was uuite bro- 
ken in two, niid one part was called tne people, 
and the other the nobility. For this reason, 
Pericles, more than ever, gave the people the 
reins, and endeavoured to ingrritiate himself 
with them, contriving always to have some 
show’’, or play, or feast, or procession in the 
city, and to amuse it with the politest plea- 
sures. 

As another means of employing their atten- 
tion, he sent out sixty galleys every year, 
inauried fur eight months, with a considentble 
number of the citizens, who were botli paid for 
their service, and improved themselves as 
mariners. lie likewise sent a colony of a 
tlioiisiind .men to the Ghersonesus, five hundred 
to Naxos, two hundred and fifty to Andros, a 
thousand into the country of the Bisnltm in 
Thrace, and others into Italy, who settled in 
Sybaris, and changed its name to Thurii. These 
things lie did, to clear the city of a useless 
multitude, who were very trounlesoipe Avhen 
they had nothing to do ; to make x>rovisioii for 
tlie most necessitous \ and to keep the allies of 
Athens in awe, by placing colonies like so 
many garrisons in their neighbourhood. 

That which was tlie chief delight of the 
Athenians and tlie w'onder of strangers, aud 
which alone serves for ^sroof that tlie boated 
X>ower and oxnilence of Tmcient Greece is not 
an idle tale, was tlie magnificence of the temx^les 
aud public edifices. Yet no part of the conduct 
of Pericles moved the spleen of his enemies 
more than this. In tlieir accusations of him to 
to tlm people, ^icy insisted, ^ That he' had 
brought tlic greatest disgrace upon the Atlie- 
nians by removing the treasures jif 

Greece from Delos and taking them iuto^Bl 
<iwu custody. That he had left himself even 
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the si^cioas apotogy« of having cansed the mo- 
ney to. brouifht to Athens for iU greater se- 
carity, and to keep it from being seized by the 
barbarians ; That Greece must needs consider it 
as the highest insult, and an act of open tyranny, 
when she saw tlie money she had been obliged 
to contribute towards the war, lavished by the 
Athenians in gilding their city, and ornament- 
ing it with statues, and temples that cost a 
thousand talents,* as a proud and vain woman 
decks herself out w’itli jewels^” Pericles answer- 
ed this -charge by observing, ^ That they 
were not obliged to give the allies any account 
of tlie sums they had received, since they had 
kept tlie barbarians at a distance, and elfectnally 
defended the allies, who had not furnished 
eitlier horses, ships, or men, bat onlv contri- 
buted money, which is no longer the property 
of the g^ver, but of the receiver, if he performs 
die conditions on which it is received. That 
as tile slate was provided with all tlie neces- 
saries'of war, its superfluous wealili should be 
laid out on such works as, when executed^ 
would be eternal monuments of its ffTory, and* 
which, during tlieir execution, would diniise a 
universal plenty ; for as so ninny kinds of la- 
bour, ^ and such a variety of instruments and 
materials were requisite to these undertakings, 
every art would be exerted, every hand em- 
ployed, almost the whole city would be in pay. 
and be at the ^'a11le time botli adorned and 
supported by itself.’’ Indeed, such as were of 
a proper age and strength, were wanted for the 
wars, and well rewarded for their services ; 
and as for the iiiechauics and meaner sort of 
people, they went not without their share of 
the public money, nor yet had they it to support 
them in idleness. By the constructing of great 
edifices, which required many arts, and a long 
time to finish them, they had equal pretensitins 
to be considered out of the treasurv (f hough they 
stirred not out of the city) with tlW mariners 
and soldiers, guards and garrisons. For the 
different materials,' such as stone, brass, ivory, 
gold, ebony, and cypress, furnished employ- 
nient to carpenters, masons, bnisiers, gold- 
smiths, painters, turners, and of her artificers ; 
tlie conveyance of them by sea employed 
merchants and sailors, and by laud wheel- 
wrights, wagoners, carriers, rope-makers, 
leather-cutters, paviors, and iron-founders* 
and every art had a immlicr of (he lower peo- 
ple^ Hinged in proper subordination to execute 
it like soldiers under the command of a gene- 
ral. Thus by the exercise of these diilerent 
trades^ plenty was diffu-sed among [persons of 
every rank and condition. Thus works were 
raised of an astonishing magnitude, and inimi- 
table beauty and perfection, ' every architect 
saving to surpass the magnificence of ^tlie de- 
sign with the elegance of the execution ; 3'et 
sUy the most wonderful circumstance was the 
expedition with w)|||h they were conipleted. 
Many edifices, each of which seems to Have re- 
quired the labour of several successive ages, 
were finished during the administration of one 
prosperous man. 

It is said, that when Agatharcus the painter 
valued liimself upon the celeifHy and ease with 
which he dispatched his pieces ; Zeuxis replied, 
jWI boast, it sliall be of tiic slowness with which 

• The PartheiioiK or temple of Minerva, is said 
M> have cust a tboifniiid talents. 


I finish mine.” For ease and speed in the execir 
tion seldom give a work any lasting importance^ 
or exquisite beauty ; wliile, on the other hand, 
the time which is extended in Irivnir, is re- 
covered and repaid in the durati on of tlie per ' 
formance. Hence we have the more reason to 
wonder, tiiat the structures raised by Pericles 
should be built in so short a time, and yet 
built for ages : for as each of tiiem, as Mon as 
finished had the venerable air of antiquity ; so, 
now (hey are old, they have the fresliness of a 
modern building. A bloom is 4 Vused over 
them, which preserves tlieir aspect untarnished 
by time, as if they were aninmted with a spirit 
01 perj^tiial vouth and unfading elegance. 

Plii clias was appointed by Pericles saper- 
intendant of all the public eilifices, though the 
Athenians had then otlier eminent architects 
and excellent workmen. The Parthenon, or 
temple of Pallas, whose dimensions had been a 
hundred feet square,* was rebuilt by Callicrates 
and Ictinus. Coreebus began the temple of 
Initiation at Eleusis, but only lived to finish the 
lower rank of coliiinns with their architraves. 
Metugenes, of the ward of Xypete, added tiie^ 
rest of the entahlnture, and the upper row of 
columns ; and Xenocles of Cholargus built (he 
dome on (fie toy. The long wall, the building 
of which Socrates says he heard Pericles pro- 
pose to tlie people, was undertaken by Cal- 
licrates. Cratinus ridicules tills work as pro- 
ceeding very slowly : 

Stoiica upon stones the orator has pil'd 

With swelling words, but words will build no walls. 

The Odeum, or music ‘theatre, which was 
likewise built by the direction of Pericles, had 
within it iiuuiy rows of seats and of pillars ; the 
roof was of a conic figure, oiler the model 
^ve arc told) ot’ the king of Persia’s pavilion. 
Cratinus, therefore, rallies him again in his 
play culled Thraito} : 

As Jove, an onion oh his bead be wears ; 

As Pericles, a whole orchestra bears ; 

Afraid of broils and banishment no more, 

lie tunes the shell he treiublcd at before 1 

Pericles at this time exerted all his interest 
to Imve a decree made, appointing a prize for 
the best performer in music during the Paiia- 
then<Ea ; and, as he was himself appointed 
judge and distributor of the prizes. Re gave 
the contending artists directions in what man- 
ner to proceed, whether tht ir performance was 
vocal, or on the flute or lyre. Prom that time 
(Jie prizes in miisic were always contended for 
in the odeum. 

The vestibule of the citadel was funiished 
in five years by Mnesicles the architect. A 
w'ondertiil event that haiipened wliile tlie work 
was in hand, shewed tFiat the goddess was 
not averse to the work, but rather took it into 
her protection, and encouraged them to com- 
plete it. One of tlie best and most active of 
the workman, missing his step,^ fell from the 
top to tiic bottom, and Was brui^d in such a 
manner, that his life was despairad of by the 
physicians. Pericles was greatly concerned 
at this accident ; but in the midst of his afflie- 

• 

* It was called Hecaiompedon, because it had 
breii originally a hundred feet square. ' And hav 
Ing been burned by the Persians, It was rebuilt by 
Pericles, and retained that name after U was 
greiitiy enlarged. 
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iion,^ the goddess aj^cared to him in a dream, 
and informed him of a remedy, which he ap- 

E ilied, and thereby soon recovered the patient 
n memory of this cure, he placed in tlie cita> 
del, near the altar (which is said to have been 
there before) a brazen statue of the' ATinerva 
of health. Tlie golden statue of the same god • 
dess,^ was the workmanship of Phidias, and 
his name is inscribed upon the pedestal (as we 
have already observed). Througli the triend- 
ship*of Pericles he had the direclioii of every 
tiling, and ali the artists received his orders. 
For this the one was envied, and the other 
slandered ^ and it was intimated that Phidias 
received into his house ladies for Pericles, 
who came thither under preteiico of seeing his 
works. The comic poets, getting hold of tliis 
story, represented him as a perfect libertine. 
They accused him of an intrigue 'witn the wife 
of Meiiippiis, his friend and lieutenant in the 
army ; and because Pyrilampos, nnoUicr inti- 
mate ac((uainliince of liis, had a collection of 
curious birds, and particularly of peacocks, it 
was siijiposed that lie kept them only for pre- 
sents for those women who granted favours to 
P«.*ricdi?s. But \vhat wonder is it, il‘ men of a 
satirical turn daily sacridee the characters of 
tbe great to that malevolent Demon, the envy 
of the multitude : when StesimbrotusVf Thasos 
has dare<i to lodge against Pericles that liqrrid 
and groundless acciisaiion of corniptiiig his 
son’s wife? s<i dinicult it is to come at trutli in 
the walk of history ; since if the writers live 
ailfcer the events they relate, tluiy can be but 
imperfectly iniforined of facts, and if tliej des- 
cribe the persons g^id iransactions ol' their own 
times, they arc tempted by envy and hatred, 
or^ by interest and friendship, to vitiate and 
pervert the truth. 

The orators of Thucydides’s party ionised a 
clamour against Pericles, asserting, that he 
wasted the public treasure and hroiiglit the re- 
venue to nothing. Pericles in his defence ask- 
ed tlie people in full assembly, ** Wliether 
they thought he had expendi'd too much ?” 
upon their answering in the allinnative, “Then 
be it,* said he, " charged to iny account,-}’ not 

* This statue was of gold and ivory. Paiisaiiias 
has ^iven us a description of it. The goddess was 
represented standing, clullied in a tunic that reach- 
ed down to the foot. On her or breast-plate, 
was Medusa’s head in ivory, and victory. She 
held a spear in her hand ; and at her feet lay a 
buckler, and a dragon, supposed to he Erichtho- 
niiis. The sphytix was represented on the middle 
of her helmet, with a grilliii on each side. This 
statue was thirty-nine feet high ; the victory on 
the lireast-plate was uhuiit four cubits : and forty 
talents of gold were employed upon it. 

t It appears from a passage in Thucydides, that 
the public stock of the Athenians amounted to 
nine thousand seven hundred talents (or one mil- 
lion eight hundred and seventy- five thousand nine 
hundred and fifty pounds sterling,) of which, Peri- 
cles had laid out In those public buildings three 
thousand seven hundred talents. It is natural, 
therefore, to ask, bow he could tell the people that 
it should be at his own expeiice, especially since 
Plutarch tells us iii the sequel, that he had not in 
the least Indproved the estate left liini by his fa- 
ther ? To which the true answer probably is, that 
Pericles was politician enough to. know that the 
vanity of the.Atheniaiis would never let them agree 
that he should inscribe the new magnificent liuild.- 
Ings with his name. In exclusion of' theirs ; or he 
might vjcnture to say any thing, being secure of 
majority of votes to be given as he pleased. 


yours; only lot the nt'W. c<Uficcs be insenb- 
fcd with my name, not that of the p* ople of 
Athens.” VVliether it was that they admired 
the greatness of his spirit, or were ambitious 
to share the glory of such magniiiceiit works, 
they cried out, “ That he might spend aj much 
as lie pleasml of the public treasure, without 
sparing it in tlie least.” 

At last thr> couh^st came on between him and 
Thucydides, whieh of them should be banislied 
b}*- the ostrnc}s7n ; Pericles piine-d the victory, 
banished iii? a(l\ersary, ami entirely d<deated 
liis party. Tiic opposition now being at an 
end, and unanimity taking place amongst all 
ranks of people, Pei icles liecame sole master 
of Afheiis, and it.* depeiidciicies. 7’he. reve- 
nue, (he army and navy ; tlie islands and t|ic 
sea ; a most extensive territory, pimpled by 
barbarians as well as Greeks, forfified wifli 
the obedience of siiliject nations, the friendship 
of kings, and alliance of princes, were all at* 
his command. 

From this time he became a diilerent man * 
he was luTlongcr so obsequious to the hurnoar 
of the populace, which is as wild and aschnnge- 
ahle as (fie winds. The miiUitiide were not in- 
dulged or courted ; the government in fact was 
not popular ; its loose and luxuriant harmony - 
was coiidiKid to stricter measures, and it as- 
sumed nil aristocrat ical or rai}ier monarchical 
fonn. lie kept the public good in his eye, 
and pursued tlie straight i)a(h of honour. For 
tlie most part gently leading tliom by argument 
to a sense of what was right, and sometimes 
forcing thein to comidy willi what tvas for 
fiieir own advantage : in fhis respect imitating 
a good physician, wlio in the various symp- 
toms of a long disease, sornelimes administers 
medicines tolerably agreeable, and, at other 
times, sharp and strong ones, when such alone 
arc capable of restoring the patient. He was 
the man that had the art of controlling iJiose 
many disord(?rly passions which necessarily 
spring up amongst a jieople possessed of so 
extensive a dominion. Tlie tw’o engines he 
worked witli were hope and fear : with tlicse, 
repressing their violence when they were too 
iinpctnoiis, and supporting their spirits wlieri 
inclined to languor, he made it appear flint 
rhetoric is (as Plato defined it) the art of ruU 
imj the minds of men, and that ifs principal 
province consists in moving the passions and 
affections of tlic soul, which' dike so many 
strings in a musical instrunicnt, require the 
touch of a masterly and delicate band. Nor 
were the imwers of eloquence alone suiHcieut, 
but (as Thucydides observes) tlie oratoi'was 
a inati of probity and iinbleinishcd reputation. 
Money could not bribe liim ; he was so much 
above the desire of it, that though he added 
greatly to the opulence of the state, \yhicli he 
found nof. inconsiderable, and though his power 
exceeded that of many Jtings and tyrants, 
some of whom have bequeathed to their pos- 
terity the sovereignty they laid obtained, yet 
he added not one drachma to his paternal es- 
tate. 

Thucydides, indeed, gives this candid account 
of tlip power and authority of Pericles, but the 
comic writers abuse liini in a most inaglignant 
manner, giving his friends the name of the netv 
fAsistrattdfe, and calling iqion him to swear* 
that he would never attempt ^ int'ike himself 
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isf>t able to pay it, . he withdrew from JJacedfo- 
iiioD. As for Cleaiidrides, who fled from jus- 
tice, they condemned him io death. He was 
the father of Oylippiiii, who defeated the Adie^ 

. mans in SicUy^ and \vho seemed to have de- 
rived the vice of avarice from. him as an 
i^tedxtaty distemper. He was led by it into 
‘ bad practices^ for which he was banislied with 
ignominy from Sparta, as we ha\’e rcl:itecl in 
the life of Lysaiider, 

in the accounts for this campaign, Pericles 
put down ten talents laid out for a nccpftsary 
use^ and tlie people allowed it, without ex- 
aininiuff the matter closely, or prying into the 
secret. According to some writers, and 
among the rest Tiieophrastiis the philosopher, 
Pericles sent ten talents every year to Sparta, 
with wltich lie gained all the magistracy, and' 

' If.ept them from acts of hostility ; not tliat he 
purchased peace with tlie money, but only 
gained time, that lie might have leisure to 
make preparations to carry on the war after- 
wards with advantage. 

Jniniediately after tlie retreat of the Lacedm- 
moiiinns, he turned his arms against the re- 
voltcrs, and passing over into" Euboea with 
fifty ships and ti\'o thousand men, he reduced, 
the cities, tie expelled the Hippobot^, per- 
sons distinguished by their opulence and au- 
thority among the Chalcidiaus ; and having 
exterminated all the tlcstia^ans, he gave their 
city to a colony of Athenians. The cause of 
this severity was their l.'aving taken an Athe- 
nian ship, and murdered the whole crew. 

Soon after this, the Athenians and Lacedse- 
moniaiis having agreed nuoii a truce for thirty 
years, Pericles caused a decree to be made for 
an ’ exjuulition against Samos. The pretence 
he made use of was, that the Samians, when 
commanded to put an end to the war with the 
Mih'sians, had refused it. But as he seems tf> 
ha VO entered upon this war merely to gratify 
Aspasia,'it may not be amiss to inquire by 
u hat art or power she captiv ated tlie greatest 
.statosiir.in, and brought even philosofmers to 
speak of her so much to her advantage. 

It is agree*!' that she was by birtli a Milesian,^ 
and the daughter of Axiuchus. She is reported 
ft) h’aie trod in the steps of Tliargelia,-}- who 
was descended from tlie ancient loiiiatis, and 
1*1 have reserved her intimacies for the great, 
'riiis Thargelia, w'lio to the charms of her per- 
son added a peculiar politeness and poignant 
wit, ha*l many lovers among the Greeks, and 
drew over to the king of Persia’s interest all 
that approached hor; *Ty whose means, as they 
were persons of eminence and authority, she 
sowed the seeds of the IVlediaii faction among 
t!io Greci*an states. 

Some, indeed, say, that Pericles made his 
court to Aspasia only on account of her wisdom 
and political abilities. Nay, even Socrates 
himself sometimes visited lier along with his 
friends ; and )ier«acqiiniiitance took their xvives 
with them to hear her discourse, though the 
business that supported her was neither hon- 
ourable nor decent, for she kept a number of 

* Miletuin, a city in louia, was famous for pro- 
(IiK-iuij piTsoiis of extfXioiditiary abilities. 

t I'liis Tharttelia, by ber beauty, obtained the so- 
vereignty of Thessaly. However, she came to an 
iiiitiiiicly end ; for she was murdered by one of licr 
lovers* 


;h’S jlives. 

cdnrtezans ia her house, ^^^schincs informs us 
that J^ysicles, who was a grazier,^ and of u 
mean iiiigeiieroiis disposition, by liis intercourse 
with Aspasia after the dentli of Pericles, be- 
came the most considerable man in Athens. 
Andihoagli Plato’s ifeneiceniis in the beginning 
is rather humourous than serious, yet thus iitiich 
of history we may gatlier from it, that many 
Athenians resorted to her on account of her 
skill in the art of speaking.-];- 

I should not, hovvev^*, think that the attach- 
iinent of Pericles was of si> very delicate a kind. 
For, though his wile, who was his rehitioa, aud 
hiid been first married to Hipponici^, by whom 
she had Callius the rich, broii^'bt him two sons, 
Xaiithippiis and Parahis, yet they* lived so jll 
together that they parted by consent. Slie was 
married to another, and he took Astasia, for 
whom he had tlie tenderest regard ; insoiiincli 
that he never went out upon husiiiesH, or re- 
turned, without siihiting her. In the comedies 
she is called the New Omphale, Deianira, 
and Juno, Cratiniis plainly calls her a pro- 
stitute, 

She bore this Juno, this Aspasia, 

SktllM ill the shameless trade, and every art 

Of wanton ness. 

He seems also to have had a^intnral son by 
lier; for he is introduced by Eiipolis inquiring 
after him thus, 

Still lives the otfspriiis of my dalliance t 

Pyronides answers. 

He lives, and might have borne the name of 
huslvand. 

Did he not circamjtthat every bosom fair, 

Is not a chaste one. 

Such was tlie f(|me of Aspasia, that Oyrns, 
who contended with Arhixerxes for the Per- 
sian crown, gave the name of Aspasia to his 
favourite concubine, who belbre was called 
Milto, TJiis woman was born in P/iocis, and 
was tlie daughter of Hcrmotiinus. When Cy 
riis was slain in the battle, she was carried to 
the king, and had afterwards great inlliieuoe 
over him. These particulars occurring to my 
memory as I wrote this life, I thought it would 
be a needless nft'ectation of gravity, if not an 
offence against politeness, to pass them over in 
silence. 

I now return to the Samian war, which Pe- 
ricles is iiiiich lilained for oaving promoted, in 
favour of tin? Milesian.s, at the instigation of 
Aspasia. The Milesians and Samians liad been 
at war for the city of Priene,.aiid the Samians 
had tlie advantage, when the Athenians inter- 
posed, and ordered them to lay dovyji their 
anus, and refer the decision of tho disimte to 

* What Ibe emplnymeiits were to wbicb this Ly- 
sicles was advanced, is no where recorded. 

f It is not to be imagined, that Aspasia excelled 
ill light and amorous discourses. Her discourses, 
on the coiilrary, were not moire brilliant tiian solid. 

It was even believed by the most intelligent Atlie- 
iiiaiis, and amongst them by Socrates himself, that 
she composed tile celebrated funeral oration pro- 
nounced by Pericles, in honour of thoxe that- were 
slain ill the Samian war. It is probable enough, 
that Pericles undertook that war to. avenge the. 
quarrel of the Mileslatis, at the snggesUoii of Aspa* 
sia, who was of Miletiim ; who is said to have ac 
cotnpaiiied him- in that expedition, and to have 
built a temple to perpct-iate thc'uimioiy of his 
victory. 
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tliom : but the Saniirins refused to complv ^vith 
.this deiiiuiul. Pericles, therefore, etiiled with 
*i fleet to Samos, and abolished the oligirchical 
form of government. .He tlien took fifty of the 
principal men, and the same number of chil- 
dren, as hostages,, and sei# them to Liemnos* 
£!ach of these hostages, ^ye are told, offered 
him a talent for his ransom; and those that 
were desirous to prevent the settling of a de- 
mocracy among them would have given him 
inucl) inore,^ Pissuthne^ the Persian, wlio had 
the interest of the Samians at heart, likewise 
seit^ him ton thousand pieces of gold, to pre- 
vail upon Iff in to grant them more favourable 
terms, Pericles, however, would receive none 
of their presents, but treated the Samians^ in 
the manner he had resolved on ; and having 
establislied a popular government in the island, 
ho returned to Athens. 

But they soon revolted again, having reco- 
vered their hostages by some private inoasiirc 
of Pissathnes, and made new preparations tor 
war. Pericles coming with a fleet to reduce 
fhem once more, found them not in a posture of 
negligence, or despair, but deferinined to con- 
tend ^vith liim for the dominion of the sea. A 
sharp engagement ensued near the^ isle of Tra- 
gia, and Pericles gained a glorious victory, 
having \vith forty-four ships defeated seventy, 
twenty of which had .soldiers on board. 

Pursuing liis victory, be possessed himself 
of the harbour of Samos, and laid siege to the 
cit 3 ^ They still retained couraf^e enough to 
sally out and give him battle before the walls. 
Soon after a greater fleet came from Athens, 
and the Samians were entirely shut up : where- 
upon, Pericles took sixty ^lleys, and steered 
for the Mediterranean, with a de.sign, as is 
generally supposed, to meet the Phoenician 
fleet that w'us coming to the relief of Samos, and 
to engage with it at a great distance from the 
isltincl* 

Stesimbrotu.s, indeed, says,^ be intended to 
sail for Cyiinis, Avhich i.s very improbable. But 
whatever bis design w'as, be seems to have 
coijiniitted an error. For, a.s soon as he was 
gone, McHssus, tlie son of Ithagenes, a man 
distinguished as a philosopher, and at that time 
commander of the Saniiuns, despising either the 
small number of ships that was left, or else the 
inexperience of their officers, persuaded his 
countrj^men to attack ^thc Athenians. Accord- 
ingly, a battle ^vas fought, and the Samians ob- 
tained fhe victory ; for they made many priso- 
ners, destroyed tbe greatest part of tlie enemy’s 
fleet, cleared the seas, and imported whatever 
>varlike stores and provisions they wanted. 
.A.ristotle writes, that Pericles himself had 
been beaten by the same Meiissus, in a former 

The Samians rehimed upon the Athenian 
prisoners the insult they had received, marked 
their foreheads with tbe figure of an owl, as 
ttm Atheinaiis had 4lranded theni with a Sa- 
mmita, w'hich is a kind of ship built low in the 
forepart, and wide and hollow in the^ sides. 
This fonn makes it light and expeditious in 
sailing ; and it was called Samatna, from its 
being invented in Samos by Polycrates the ty- 

* PissuUines, the sou of Hystaspes, was governor 
of Sardis, and espoused the cause of tbe Samians 
of course, because the piinclpal persons among 
(hem were in inc Persian iuteiest. 
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rant Aristophanes is supposed to have hinted 
at tliese marks, when he .says, 

Tb Samians are a lettered race* 

As soon as Pericles was informed of the mis' 
fortune that had befallen his army, he iminc^ 
diatcly refiinied with succours,^ gave Meiissus 
battle, roiiteti^ the enemy, and blocked up the 
town by building a wall about it; choosing to 
owe the conquest of it rather to time and ex ■ 
piMise, than to purcha.se it with the blood ot 
biM feUow-citizens. But when he found the 
Athenians murmured at the lime spent in the 
blockade, and that it was difficult to restrain 
them from the assault, he divided the army into 
eight parts, and ordered them to draw lots. 
Tiiat division which drew a white bean, were 
tb enjoy themselves in ease^ and pleasure wliile 
the others fought. Hence it is said, that those 
Avlio spend the day in feasting and merriment, 
call th;it a white day from the white bean, ^ 

Ephonis adds, tliat Pericles in this siege 
made ii.se of battering engines, the invention 
of which he much admired, it being then a hew 
one; and that he had Artemon the engineer 
along with him, who on account of his lame- 
ness, was carried about in a litter, when his 
presence was required to direct the machines, 
and thence had the surname of Periphoreius* 
But iieraclides of Pontiis confutes this asnertion 
by some verses of Anacreon, in which mention 
is made of Artemon Periphoretus several ages 
before the Samian war and these transactions 
of Pericles. And he tells us, this Artemon 
was a person who gave himself np to luxury, 
and was withal of a timid and efleminato 
fflhrit ; that he spent most of his time within 
doors, and hatl a shield of brass held over his 
head by a couple o^ slaves, lest somctliing 
should fall iqion him. Moreover, that if lie 
happened to be necessarily obliged to go 
abroad, he was carried in a littec, which hung 
so low as almost to touch the ground, and 
therefore was erWed Periphoretus, 

After nine months the Samians surrendered. 
Pericles razed tlieir walls, seized their shi])s, 
and laid a heavy fine upon them ; pari of which 
they paid doum directly, the rest they promised 
at a set time, and gave hostages for the pay- 
m<*nt. Diiris the Samian makes a meluncJioly 
tale of it, accusing Pericles and the Athenians 
of great cruelty, of which no mention is made 
by Thucydides, Ephorus, or Aristotle. What 
he relates concerning the Samian officers and 
seamen .seems quite tictilious : he tells us, that 
Pericles caused them to be brougnt into tho 
market-place at Miletus, and to, be bound to 
posts there for ten days togetlicf, at the end 
of vvhicli he ordered tlietn, by that time in tho 
most wretched condition, to be dispatched 
with clubs, and refused their bodies the ho- 
nour of burial. Duris, indeed, in his Histories, 
often goes beyond tlie limits of truth, even 
when not mi-sled by any interest or passion : 
and therefore is more likely to have exaggerated 
the sutferings of his country, to make tbe Atbe- , 
nians appear in an odious iight.-j- 

* On his return, he received a reinforcement of 
fourscore ships, as Thucydides tells us ; or ninety, 
according to Oiodorits. 

t Yet Cicero tells iis, this Diiris was a careful his- 
torian, Homo in /tistoria diligens. This bistoriuii 
lived in the times of Ptolemy Pbiladelplnis. 
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Pericles, at his return to Athens, after the 
reduction of Samos, celebrah d in a splendid 
manner the obsequies of his countrymen who 
fell in ^at war, and pronounced himself tlie 
fiineraf oration usual on such occasions. This 
{mined him great applause' ; atid, when he came 
‘^lown from the rostrum, the women paid their 
respects to him, and presented him w^tli crowns 
ana chaplets, like a^ champion just returned 
victorious from the lists. Only Elpinice ad> 
dressed him in terms quite dilTerent : Are 
these actions, then, Pericles, worthy of crowns 
And garlands, which have deprived us of many 
brave citizens ; not in a war with the Phoeni- 
cians and Medes, such as my^ brother Cimon 
wa^d, but in destroying a city united to us 
both fh blood and friendship?*^ Pericles only 
smiled, and answered softly >vith this line of 
Archilochus, 

Why lavish oiiitmeiiU on a head that’s grey 7 

Ion informs us, that he was highly elated 
with this conquest, and scrupled not to 8a>, 
“ That Aj^memnon spent ten years in reduc- 
ing one of the cities oftlie barbarians, whereas 
he had taken the richest and most powerful city 
among tlie lonians in nine months.’* And in- 
deed he had reason to be proud of this aohieve- 
ment ; for the war wa.s really a dangerous one, 
and the event uncertain ; since, iiccordiiig to 
Thucydides, such was ^ the • power of ^ the 
Samians, that the Athenians were in iriimiiieiit 
danger of losing the dominion of the sea. 

Some time after this, when the Polopon- 
iiesian war was ready to break out, Pericles 
persuaded the people to seiul succours to the 
inhabitants of Corcyra, wlio were at war with 
the Corinthians which would be a means to 
fix ill their interest an* island whose naval 
forces were considerable, and might be of 
great service in case of a rupture with the Pe- 
loponnesians, which they had all the reason in 
the world to expect would be soon. The suc- 
cours were decreed accordingly, and Pericles 
sent Lacedasmniiiiis to the sou of Cimon witli 
ten ships ^nly, as if he designed nothing more 
than to disgrace him.-|’ A mutual regard and 
friendship subsisted between Cinion’s family 
and the Spartans ; and he now furnished his 
son with but a few ships, and gave him the 
charge of this affair against his kiclination, in 
order that, if nothing great or striking Avere ef- 
fected, Laced%monius might be still the more 
suspected of iiivouring the Spartans. Nay, by 
all imaginable methods he endeavoured to 
hinder the advnncen^eut of tliat family, repre- 
senting the sons of Cimon, as by their very 
names not genuine Athenians, but stningers anil 
aliens, one of them being called Lacedarnionins, 
anotlier Tliessaliis, ana a third Elens. They 
seem to have been all the sons of an Arcadian 
woman, Pericles, however, fiiidiog himself 



^ This war was commenced about the little terri- 
tory of Kiiidaiiiiiuiii, a city iu Macedonia, founded 
by tbe Curcyriaiis. 

t There seems to be very little colour for tliis 
hard assertion. Tbiirydides says, that the Athe- 
nians did not intend the Corcyriaiis any real aii- 
sistaiice, but sent this stu:ill squadron to look on, 
while the Corinthians and Coicvriaiis weakened 
aiiJ wasted ‘each oilier. 


ford his enemies a pretence to accuse him, 
sent anoUier squad roa to Corcyra * which did 
not arrive till the action was oVer, 

Tlie Corinthians, offended at this treatment, 
complained of it at Lacedaemon ; and the Me- 
garensians at the same time alleged, that the 
Athenians would not sufler them to come to any 
mart or port of theirs, but drove them out, 
tiiereby infringing the common privileges, and 
breaking tlie oath they had taken before the 
general assembly of Greece, The people of 
yEgina, too, privately acquainted the Lacedie- 
moninns with many encroachments and iiijuqps 
done them by the Athenians, whom they durst 
not accuse openly. And at this veTy juncture, 
PotuUea, a Corinthian colony, but subject to 
the Athenians, being besieged in conseqiiejice 
of its revolt, hastened on the war. 

However, as. anibassadora were sent to 
Athens, and ns Archidainiis, king of the Lace- 
daemonians, endeavoured to gi\e a healing 
turn to most of the articles in question, and to 
pacify the allies, probably no other jioiiit would 
have involved the Atlienians in Avar, if they 
could have been persuaded to rescind the de- 
cree against the Megarensiaus, and to be re- 
conciled to them. Pericles, therefore, iu ex- 
erting all his interest to oppose this measure, 
in retaining his enmity to th# Megarensinns, 
and Avorking up the people to the same ruii- 
coiir, Avas the sole huthor of the Avar. 

It is said, that Avhen the ambassadors from 
Lacedeemoii came upon this occasion to 
Athens, + Pericles pretended tliere Avas a hiAv’ 
Avliidi forbad the taking doAvn any tablet on 
Avliich a decree of the people Avas Avritteii. 
“Then,” said Polyarces, one of the ambaA-* 
sadors, “do not take it down, but turn the 
other aide outward : there is no hiAV against 
that.” Notwitlistanding the pleasantry of this 
ansAver, Pericles relented not in the least.- lie 
seems, indeed, to have had some private )>iqiie 
against tlie Megarensiaus, though tlie pretext 
he availed himself of in public was, that they 
had applied to profane uses certain parcels of 
sacred ground ; and thereupon he procured a 

* But this fleet, which consisted of twenty ships, 
prevented a second engagement, ' fbr which they 
were preparing, 

t The Lacedannoiiiaii ambassadors demanded, in 
the first place, the expulsion of those Atlienians 
who were styled execrable^ on account of the old 
business of Cyloii and his associates, because by 
bis mother’s shle Pericles was allied to tbe family 
of Megocles ; they next insisted that the siege of 
Potldasa should be raised ; thirdly, that the inhabi. 
tuiits of .^giiia sbonld be left free ; and lastly, that 
the decree made against the Megarensiaus, where 
by they were -forbid llie ports and markets of 
Athens on pain of death, should he revoked, and 
the Grecian states set at liberty, Avho were under 
tbe dominion of Athens. 

Pericles represented to tbe Athenians, that 
whatever the Lacedaemonians might pretend, the 
true ground 'of their resentment was the prosperity 
of the Athenian republic^ that, uevertiieless, it 
might he proposed, that tlie AUieiiiaus would re- 
verse their decree'agaiiist Megara, if the Lacedaeino- 
iiiaiis would allow free egress and regress fn their, 
city to the Athenians and their allies ; that tb^ 
would leave all those states free, who were free st 
tlie making of the last peace Avith Sparta, provided 
tbe Spartans would also leave all states free who 
were under their dominion ; and that future dis- 
putes should be submitted to arbitration. In case 
these offers should not prevail, he advised tbem ta 
hazard a war 
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flocrco lor n lu’inicl to be sent to Megnra mid 
Jjncedteiiion to lay this charge against the Me- 
(>areiiMiuiiN. This decree was dniwn up in a 
v:an(]id and conciliating manner. But Antlie> 
niucritus^ the lieruld sent with Unit commission, 
losing his litb by the ways through some trea- 
chery (as was supposed,) of tlie Magareusians, 
Charinus prociirecl a decree, tliat an implacable 
and an* eternal enmity should siil>sist between 
the Athenians and tliem ; that if any Megaren- 
siaii should set foot on \ttic ground, be should 
be put to death ; that to the oath which their 
generals used to take, this particular should be 
added, that they would twice a-year make an 
inroad into the territoiies of Megara; and that 
Anthemocritus should be buried at the Thria- 
sian gate, now called Dip^lus, 

The Megnrensians, however, deny their being 
concerned iki the tiiurder of Anthemocritus,^ 
and lay the war entirely at the doer of Aspasia 
and Pericles ; alleging in proof those well-known 
verses from the Ac/iartiesis of Aristophanes: 

The god of wine had with his Thyrsus smote 
Some youilis,iwlio in their madness stole from Megara 
'I'he prustiliite Simathia : in revenge * 

Two females, liberal of their smiles, were stolen 
I'rum ouj' Asj)asia*s train. 

Tt is not, indeed, easy to discover what was 
the real origin ^ the war : but at the same 
time all agree, it was the fault of Pericles 
that the decree against Megara was not an- 
nulled. Some say, his firmness in that case 
was tlie elfect of his prudence and inagiiaiii- 
niity, ns he considerea that demand only as a 
frial, and tliought the least concession would be 
understood as an acknowledgment of weak- 
iif^bs : but others will have it, that his treating 
the Lacedtemonians with so little ceremony, 
was owing to his obstinacy, and an ambition to 
display his power. 

But .the w«>rst cause of all + assigned for the 
war, and which, notwithstaniiing, is confirmed 
by most historians, is as follows : Phidias the 
stiituary had undertaken (as we have said) the 
statue of Minerva. The friendship and influ- 
ence he had with Pericles exposed him to envy, 
and procured him many enemies, who willing 
to make an experiment upon him, what judg- 
ment the people iniglit pass on Pericles himself, 
persuaded Menon, one of Phidias’s workmen, 
to place himself as a suppliant in the fot'um, 
ana to entreat ‘tlie protection of the republic 
while he lodged an information against Phidias. 
'The people granting bis request, and the atfair 
coming to a public trial, the allegation of thelt, 
which Menon brou^t against him, was shewn 
to be groundless. For Phidias, by the advice 
of Pericles, had managed the matter from the 
first with so much art, that the gold with which 
the statue was overlaid could easily be taken 
olf and weighed ; and Pericles ordered tills to 
be done by the accusers. But tlie excellence 

* Thucydides takes no notice of this herald ; and 
yet it is so certain tluii the Megarensiaus were 
looked upon as the autliois of the miirde., chat 
they were punished foi it many ages after : for on 
that account the Emperor Adrian denied them ma- 
ny favours and privileges which be granted to the 
other cities of Greece. 

t Pel ides, when he saw his friends prosecuted, 
was apprehensive of a prosecution himself, aud 
tlieiefore hastened on a rupture with the Pelopon- 
nesians, to turn the attention of the people to 
war. 


of his work, and ilie envy arisin thence, was 
the thing that ruined Phidias; and it was par- 
ticiihfrly insisted upon, that in liis representa- 
tion of tlie battle with tlie Amazons iipoii 
Minerva's shield, he had introduced his own 
effigies as a bald old man taking up a great stone 
with holh hands,* and a liigh-fiiiislied picture 
of Pericles fighting with an Amazon. The last 
was contrived with so much art, that the hand, 
which, ill lifting up the spear, partly covered 
the face, seemed to be intended to conceal the 
likeness, which yet was very striking on both 
sides. Phidias, therefore, was thrown into 
prison, where he died a natural death ;f though 
some say, poison was given him by bis enemies, 
who were desirous of causing Pericles to be 
suspected. As for the accuser Menon, he bad 
an immunity from taxes granted him, atthc nio- 
tion of Olycoii, and the generals were ordered 
to provide for his security. 

About this time Aspasia was prosecuted for 
impietv, by (lerniippiis a comic poet, who like- 
wise accused Jier of receiving into Jier house 
women above the condition of slaves fbr the 
pleasure of Pericles. And Diopithes procured 
a decree, that those who disputed the existence 
of the gods, or introduced new opinions about 
celestial appearances, should be tried before 
an assembly of tlie people. This charge was 
levelled first at Anaxagoras, and through him 
at Perifdes. And as the people admitted it, 
another decree was proposed by Dracontides, 
that ^ Pericles shoiirf give an account of the 
public money before the Prt/tanes, and that the 
judges should take the ballots from the a1tar,t 
and try tlic cause in the city. But Agiioii 
caused the last article to be dropped, and in- 
stead thereof, it was voted that the action 
should be laid before the fifteen hundred judges, 
either for peculaiion, and taking of bribes, or 
simply for corruftt practices, 

Aspasia was nccpiitted, though much against 
the tenor of the law, by means of Pericles, 
who (according to il^^scliincs) shed manv tears 
in his application fur mercy for her. He did 
not expect the same indulgence for Amixa^o- 
ras§, and therefore caused him to quit the city, 
and conducted him part of the way. , And as 

* They iii&ibtcd that those inoderii figures impeach- 
ed the credit of the ancient history, which did so 
much honour to Athens, and their founder 
Theseus. 

t Others say, that he was banished, and that in 
his exile he made the famous statue of Jupiter at 
Olyinpia- 

I 111 80III0 extraordinary cases, where the judges 
were to proceed with the greatest exactness and 
solemnity, they were to take ballots or billets from 
tlie altar, aiitl to iiisciibe tbeir judgment upon 
them ; or rather to take the black and the while 
bean. What Plutarch means hy trying the cause 
in the city, is not easy to determine, unless by 
the city we are to understand the full assembly 
of the pecvlc, Ity the fifteen hundred judges 
mentioned iii the next sentence, is prohalily 
meant the court of Ileliaa, so called because the 
judges sat in the open air exposed to the biui ; fur 
this court, on extraordinary occasions, consisted of 
that iiiiiiiher. 

$ Anaxagoras held the unity of God,— that it 
was one all-wise Intelligence which raised the 
beautiful structure of the world out of the ChaOs. 
And if such was the opinion of tlie master, it was 
natural for the people to conclude, that Ills scho- 
lar Pericles was a ainst the Polytheism of the 
times. 
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he himself ^va 8 become obnoxioas. to the peo- 
ple npoD Phidias’s account, and was afraid of 
being called in question for it, he urged on 
the war^ which as vet was uncertain, and blew 
ap that flame which, All then, was stifled and 
suppressed. By this means he hoped to obvi- 
ate the accusations that threatened him, and to 
mitigmte the rage of envy, because such w'as 
his dignity and power, that in all important 
affairs, and in ever3r great dan^jer, the republic 
could place its confidence in him alone. These 
ai^ said to be the reasons which induced him 
to persuade the people not to grant the de- 
mands of the liUcedasmonians; but what was 
the real cause is quite uncertain. 

Tile Laccdai^moniahs, persuaded, that if 
they could remove Pericles out of the way, 
they should be better able to manage the Athe- 
nians, required them to banish all execrable 
persons from among them : and Pericles (as 
Thucydides infornis us) was by his mother’s 
side related to those that ^vcrc jpronounced 
execrable^ in tJie affair of C}lon. TJie suc- 
cess, however, of tliis application proved the 
reverse of what ivas expected by those that 
ordered it. Instead of rtaidering Pericles sus- 
pected, or involving liim in trouble, it procured 
him the more confidence and respect from the 
people, when they perceived that tlieir ene- 
mies both hated and dreaded him above all 
others. For th«^ same reasvm he 1 ‘orc warned 
the Athenians, tliat if Arciiidamus, when he 
entered Attica at the head of the Pelopon- 
nesians, and mvaged the rest of the country, 
should spare ^ his estate, it must bo owing 
either to tlie rights of bosiiitality that subsistc'd 
between them, or to a design to furnish his 
enemies with mutter of slander ; and therefore 
from tliat hour he gave his lands and houses to 
the city of Athens. The Lacedaemonians and 
confederates accordingly invaded Attica with 
a great army under, the conduct of Arcliida- 
irius : and laying waste all before them, pro- 
ceeded as far as Achanriai,^ where they en- 
camped, expecting that the Athenians would 
not be able to endure them so near, but meet 
tliem ill the field for the honour and safety of 
their country. But it ajipeared to Pericles too 
hazardous to give battle to an army of sixty 
thousand men (for such was the number of the 
Peloponiiesinris mid Boeotians enqiloyed in the 
first expedition,) and by that step to risk no 
less than the jireservation of the city itself. 
As to tlkose that were eager for an engagement, 
and uneasy at his slow proceedings, he endea- 
voiired to bring thcTu to reason by observing, 
^‘That trees, when lopped, will soon grow 
again ; but when men arc cut oll^ the loss is 
not easily repaired,” 

In the mean time he took care to hold no 
assembly of the people, lest he should be 
forced to act arainst his own opinion. But as 
a good pilot, vriien a storm arises at sea, gives 
his directions, gets his tackle in order, and 
then uses his ari:, regardless of the tears and 
entreaties of the sick and fq^rful passengers; 
80 Pericles, when he had secured the gaf.es, 
and placed tlie guards in every quarter to the 
bc.st advantage, ^ followed the dictates of liis 
own understanding/ unmoved by the clamciirs 

•The borough of Acharnsc,was only fiftci u hun- 
fired paces from the city. 


and complaints that resounded in his cars. 
Thus firm he remained, notwitlistanding the 
importunity of his friends, and the threats and 
accusations of his enemies ; notwithstanding 
the many scoffs, and songs sung, to vilify his 
character as a general, and to represent him 
as one who, in the most dastardly inamier, be- 
trayed liis country to the enemy. Cleon^ too 
attacked him with great acrimony, making 
use of the general resentment against Pericles, 
as a means to increase his ow'n popularity, as 
Hermippas testifies in these verses * 

[ Sleeps tlieo, thou king of Satyrs, sleeps the 
spear. 

While thundering words make war? why boast 
thy prowess. 

Yet shudder at the sound of sharpened awords, 

Spite.uf the flamtijg Cleon ?^ 

Pericles, however, re^rded nothing of this 
kind, but calmly and silently bore all this dis- 
grace and virulence. And Ihuiigli he fitted 
out an hundred lliips, and sent fliem against 
Peloponnessiis, yet he did not sail with them, 
but chose to stay and watch over the city, and 
kftep the reins .of government in Itis own 
hands, until tlie Peloponnesians worcj gone. 
Ill order to satisfy the common peoi>le, who 
were very uneasy on account of the war, lie 
made a distrihiition of money and land.s ; for 
having expidled the inimbitarits of sl^igina, he 
divided the island by lot among tlie AUicniuns. 
Besides, tlie sullerings of the enemy afforded 
them some consolation. The licet sent 
against Pelononncsu.s ravaged a large tract of 
couutiy, and sacked the small towns and 
lages: mid Pericles himself made a descent 
upon the territories of Megara.-t- which he laid 
waste. Whence it appears, tliat though the 
Peloponnesians greatly distressed the Atheni- 
ans by laud, yet, as they .were equally dis- 
tressed by sea, they could not hav'O drawn out 
the war to so great a length, but must soon 
have given it ui), (as Pericles foretold from 
the beginning,) had not some divine power 
prevented the effect of human c;omisel 3 , A 
pestilence at tliat time broke out,t which de- 
stroyed the llowcr of the youth and tlie 
strength of Athens. And not only their bodies, 
but their very minds were affected: for, as 
persons delirious w'ith a fever set themselves 
against a piiysician or a fiitlier, so they raved . 
against Pericles, and attempted his ruin ; be- 
ing persuaded by his 'rnemies, that the sick- 
ness w^as occasioned by the multitude of out- 
dwellers flocking into the city, and a number 
of people ttulfed together, in the height ol 
summer, in small huts and close cabins, where 
they were forced to live a lazy inactive life, in- 
stead of breathing the piure and open air to 
which they had _ been aeciistomed. They 
w'^ould needs have it, tliat he was the cause of 

* The same Cleon that Aristophanes satirized. 
By his liarnngues and political intrigues, he gut 
biinhclf appointed geiieial. 

t He uid not undertake this expedition until 
autuiiin, when the Lacedaemonians were retired. 
In the winter of ibis year the Athenians soleai- 
iiized in an extraordinary maimer the funerals of 
such as first died in the war. Pericles pronounc- 
ed the oratiiiii on that occasion, which ThucydUles- 
tms preset ved. 

I See this plague excellently described by Thu- 
cydides, who had It bioiself* Lib. ii. prop, iiiit 
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all this, who, when the war began, admitted openly to abuse his father. First, he exposed 
■witliin the waifs such crowds of people from* aud ridiculed the company he kept in his house 
the country, and yet found no employnieht for and the conversations he held with, the phi- 
thein, blit let them -continue penned up like cat- losophers. He said, that Epitimins the Phar- 
tie, to infect and destroy each other, without salian having uiidesimedly killed a horse 
aflbrding'them the least relief or refreshment. with a javr llu wliich he threw at the public 
Desirous' to remedy’ tliis calamity, and ^mes, his father spent a whole day in aispiit- 
withal in some degree to annoy the enemy, he ing with Pr aogorus, which might be proper- 
manned a hundred anti fifty sliips, on wliich ly deemed the cause of his death, the javelin, 
he embarked great numbers of select horse mid or the man that threw it, or the president of the 
foot, and was prc*|iarii]g to set sail. -The Athe- games. Stesimbrotus adds, that it was Xun 
niuns conceived good hones of success, and thippus who spread the vile report concerning 
the enemy no less dreaded so great an arma- his own wife and Pericles, and that the young 
ment. Ine whole fleet was in readiness, and man retained this implacable hatred against 
Pericles on board his own galley, when there his father to his latest breath. He ^^s car- 
liappencd an eclipse of the sun. The sudden ried off by the plague. Pericles lost his sister 
darkness was looked upon as an unfavourable too at that time, and the greatest part of his re 
omen, and threw them, into tlie greatest con- lations and friends who were most capable of 
sternation. Pericles observing that the pilot assisting him in the business of the state, 
was much astonished and perplexed, took his Notwithstanding these misfortunes, he lost not 
clonk, and having covered lus eyes .with it, his dignity of sentimei^ and greatness of soul, 
asked him, '' If he found any thing terrible in He neither "wept, nor performed any funeral 
that, or considered it as a sad presage Upon rites, nor was he seen at the grave of any of 
his unsvvering in the negative, he sai^, “ Where his nearest relations, until the death of Para- 
is the difference, then, between this and’ tlie lus, his last surviving legitimate son. This at 
other, except that soiMothing bigger than my last subdued him. Hu attempted, indeed, tlien 
cloak causes (he eclipse Y*' But this is a qiics- to keep up his usual calm beliaviour and sere- 
tioii which is discussed in the schools of nity of mind ; but, in putting the garland up- 
philosophy. on the head of the deceased, his firmness ibr- 

In thisaexpedition Peicicles performed nothing sook him ; he could not bear the sad spectacle ; 
worthy of so great an equipment. He laid he broke out into loud lamentations, and shed 
siege to to the sacred city of Epidaurus,^ aud a torrent of tears ; a passion wliich he liad nc- 
•at first vwth some rational hones of success ; ver before given way to. 
but tlie distemper which prevailed in his army Athens made a trial, in the course of a year, 
broke all his measures; for it not only cur- of the rest of her generals and orators, and 
ried oft' his own men, but all that hud inter- finding none of sufticient weight and authority 
courKe with them. As tliis ill success set the for so imoortant a charge, she once more tura- 
Athenians against him, he endeavoured to con- ed her eyes on Pericles, and invited him to 
sole them under their losses, and to animate take upon him tlie direction of affairs both mi- 
them to new attempts. Hut it was not in his litary and civil. Ho had for some time shut 

S ower to mitigate their resentment, nor could himself up at home to indulge his sorrow, when 
icy he satisfied^ until they had shewed them- Alcibiades, and his other friends persuaded 
selves masters, by voting that he should be de- him to make his npx>carance. The people 
prived of the command, and pay a line, wliich making an apology for their ungenerous 
by the lowest account, was fifteen talents ; treatment of him, he re-as.sumed the reins of 
some make it fifty. The person that carried government., and being appointed general, his 
on the prosecution against iiini, Avas Cleon, as first step was to procure the repeal of tlie law 
Idonieneus^ tells us ; or, according to Then- concerning bastards, of which he himself had 

i ihmstns, Simniias ; or Lacratides, if Ave belicA^c been the author ; for he Avas afraid tliat his 
[feraclides of Poiitus. ^ ^ name and family would be extinct for want 

The public ferment, indeed, soon subsided ; of a successor. The history of tliat law is as 
the people quitting tlieir resentment Avitli that folloAVS ; Many years before, Pericles, in tlie 
blow, as a bee lea ves i(,«i sting in the Avound ; height of his poAver, and having several legiti- 
but his private affairs Avere in a miserable con- mate sons (as Ave have already related,) caused 
dition, for he had lost a number of his relations a Iuav to be made, that none should be account- 
in the plague, and a misunderstanding hadpre- ed citizens of Athens, but those whose parents 
vailed for some time in his family. Xantiiip- were both Athenians.^ After this, the King of 
pus, tlie eldest of his legitimate sons, Avas na- Egypt made the Athenians a present of forty 
turally profuse, and besides had married a tliousand inedimni of wheat, and as this was 
young and expensive wife, daughter to Isander, to be divided among the citizens, many persons 
and grand-daughter to Epy liens. He knew not were proceeded against as illegitimate upon 
how to^ brook his father’s frugality, who sup- that laAV, whose birth had never before been 
plied him but sparingly, and Avilli a little at a called in question, and many were disgraced up- 
time, aud therefore sent to one of his friends, on false accusations. Near five tlionsand were 
and took up mone^ in tfio name of Pericles, cast, and sold for slaves and fourteen thou- 
Whem the man came to demand his money, 

Pericles not* only refused to pay him, but even • According to Plnlarcli'a account, at the be- 
prosecuted him- for the demand. Xantliippns ginning of the life of Themistocles this law was 
Avas so highly enraged at. tliis, that he began made before the time of Pericles. Pericles how- 
" ' ** ever, might put it more strictly in execution than 

* This F.pidanrns was in Argeigi It was conse- it bad been before, from a spirit of' opposition to 
crated to Bsculapiiis : ahd Plutarch calls it sacred, Cimon, whose cliildreii were only of the half 
to distingniitli it from auotlier town of the same blood. 

name in Laconia. t The illegitimacy did not reduce men to a state 
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santf and forty appeared to be entitled to tbe, 
privilege nf citizens.^ Though it was une ' 
quitable and stran^e^ that a law^ which Imd 
been put in execution with so much severity, 
should be repealed by the man who first pro- 
posed it ; yet tlie Atlienians, moved at the late 
misfortunes in his family, by which he seemed 
to have sotfered the punishment of liis arro- 
gance and pride, and thinking he should be 
treated with humanity, after he had felt the 
wrath of Heaven, permitted him to enrol ^ a na- 
tural son in his own tvibe, and to give him his 
. own name, 'fhis is he who afterwards defeat- 
ed the Peloponnesians in a sea-fight at Argi- 
nusm, and was put to deatli by the people, to- 
getlier witli his co!leagne.+ 

About this time Pericles was seized with 
the plague ; but not with such acute and con- 
tinued symptoms as it generally shcivs. It was 
rather a lingering distemper, which, with fre- 
quent intermissions, and oy slow degrees, con- 
sumed his body, and iThpaired the vigour of 
his mind. Theophrastus lias a disquisition in 
his JSthics, whether men's characters may be j 
changed with their fortune, and the soul so 
cillccted with the disorders of the body as to 
lose her virtue ; and there he relates, that 
Pericles shewed to a frh‘iid, wJio came to Visit 
him in his sickness, an amulet which the wo- 
men had hun^ about his neck, intimating that 
he must be sick indeed, since he submitted to 
so ridiculous a piece of superstition.! 

When he was at the point of death, his sur- 
viving friends and the principal citizens sitting 
about his bed, discoursed togetlier concerning 
his. extraordinary virtue, and the great author^ 
ty he had enjoyed, and enumerated his various 
exploits, and the number of his victories ; for, 
while he was commander in chief, he had erect- 
ed no less Uian nine trophies to the honour of 
Athens. These things they talked of, suppos- 
ing tliat he«ittended not to what they said, but 
that his senses were gone. He took notice, 
however, of every word they had spoken, and 
thereupon delivered himself audibly as follows : 

I am surprised, that while you dwell upon 
and extol these acts of mine, though fortune 
had her share in them, and many other gene- 
rals have' performed tlie like, you take no no- 

of servitude : it only placed them in the rank of 
strangers. 

* A small number indeed, at a time when Athena 
had dared to think of sending out colonies, bum- 
bling their neighbours, subduing foreignejs, and 
even of erecting a universal monarchy. 

t The Athenians bad appoiiiteu ten commanders 
on that occasion. Aftei they bad obtained the 
victory, they were tried, and eight of them were 
capitally condemned, of whom six that were on 
the spot were executed, and this natural son of 
Pericles was one of them. The only crime laid 
to tbefr charge, was, that they had not buried the 
dead. Xenophon in bis Grecian History, has given a 
large account of this atfair. It happened under the 
archonship of Callias, the second year of the 
ninety-third olympiad, twenty-four years 'after (be 
death of Periclea. Socrates the philosopher was 
at that time one of the Prytanes, and resolutely 
refused to do his offlee. And a little while after 
the madness of the people turned another way. 

! It does not appear by this tbut his under- 
standiiig was weakened^ since he knew the charm 
to be a ridiculous piece of superstition, and shew 


tice of the greatest and most honourable pa 'i 
•of my character, iliat no ALtlioniau, through nn 
means, ever put on mourning*' • i . • 

Pericles undoubtedly deserved admiration 
not only for the candour and moderation whiol 
he jBver retained, amidst the distractions o 
business and the rage of his enemies, but foi 
that noble sentiment which led him to think ii 
his -most excellent attainment, never to havt 
given way to envy or auger, notwitlistaiuliiij] 
the greatness of liis power, nor to have 
rished an implacable hatred against liis great esi 
foe. in my opinion, Uiis one thing, I mean hit 
mild and dispassionate behaviour, his unble- 
mished integrity and irreproachable conduel 
during his whole administration, makes hi$ 
appellation of Olyinpius, which would other- 
^vise be vain and absurd, no longer exception- 
able ; nay, ^ves it a propriety. Thus, we 
think the divine powers as the authors of all 
good, ami naturally incapable of iiroducin^ 
evil, w'orthy < i /ule and preside over the uni- 
verse. Not in the manner which the poets n?- 
late, w’ho, while they endeavour to oewilder 
us by their irrational opinions, stand convicted 
of inconsistency, by Uieir own writing. Fur 
they represent the place which tlie gods inha- 
bit, as the region ol security and tJie most per- 
fect tranquillity, unapproached by storms 
and unsullied witli clouds, where a sweet 
I serenity for ever reigns, and ^ a pure ret/ter 
displays itself without interruption : and these 
they think mansions suitable to a blessed and 
immortal nature. Yet, at the same time (ime,^ 
they represent the gods themselves as ful 1 of 
anger, malevolence, hatred, and other pas- 
sions, unworthy even of a reasonable man. 
But this by the bye. 

The state of public affairs soon shewed the 
want of Pericles,^ and the Atlieniani^ openly 
expressed their regret for his loss. Even tiiosc, 
who, in his lifetime, could but ill brook his su- 
perior power, as tliinkiug themselves ecl^sed 
by it, yet upon a trial of otlier orators andi de- 
magogtu\q, after he was gone, soon acknow- 
ledged that where severity was required, no man 
was ever menre moderate ; or if mildness was 
necessary, no man better kept up his digtiil)', 
than Pericles. And his so much envied autlio 
rily to which they had mven the name of mo 
narchy and tyranny, men appeared to have 
been the bulwark of tlie state.^ So much cor- 
ruption and such a rage of wickedness broke 
out upon the commonwealth after his death, 
which he by proper restraints had palliated,-}* 
and kept from dwgerous and destructive ex- 
tremities ! 

ed It to his friend as suCh ; but only that in liis 
extreme sickness be had not resolution enough to 
refuse j^wbat he was sensible would do him no 
good. 

* Pericles died tu the third year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, that is, in the last year of the eighty, 
seventh olympiad, and 428 years before the Chris- 
tiair a;ia. ^ • 

t Pericles did indeed palliate the distempers of 
the commonwealth while he lived, but (as we have 
observed before) be sowed the seeds of them, by 
bribing the people with their own money ; with 
which they were as much plei^sed as if it bad beev 
his. 
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Such were the' memot able actioiis of Pericles^ 
as far as we have been able to collect them ; 
and now we proceed to the life of Fabias 
Maximus. 

The first Fabius was the son of Hercules by 
one of the nymphs^ according to some authors ; 
or, as others say, by a woman of tlie country, 
near the river Tyber. From him came the fa- 
mily of the Fabii, one of the most numerous 
and illnstrions in Rome.* Yet some authors 
write, that the first founders of this faiiiily were 
culled on account of their catching wild 

beasts by means of pits; fpr a pit}a still in 
Latin called fovea, and the ytorafodere si^i- 
fies to dig: but in time, two letters being 
changed, they had the name of Fabii. This 
family produced many eminent men, the most 
considerable of whom was RuUm, % by the Ro- 
mans snmamed Maximus, or the Great, and 
from him the Fabius Maximus of whom we are 
writing, was the fourth in descent * 

This last had the surname of Verrucosus, 
from a small wart op his upper lip. He was 
likewise called Ovicula,§ from the mildness 
and gravity ofhia behaviour when a boy. Nay, 
liis composed demeanour, and his silence, his 
caution in engaging in flic diversions of the 
other boys, the slowness and difficulty witli 
which he twk what was taui^ht him, together 
witli the submissive manner in which he com- 
plied >vith . the proposals of his comrades. 
Drought him under the suspicion of stupidity 
and foolishness, with those that did not tho- 
roughly know him. "Yet a few there were who 
))crccived that his composednO'ss was owing to 

■ the solidity of his parts, and who discerned 
vnthal a ma^animity and lion-like courage in 
his nature. In a short timo, when application 
to business drew him out, it was obvious even 
to the many, tliat his seeming inactivity was a 
command which he had of his passions, that 
his cautfonsness was prudence, and that what 
had passed for heaviness and insensibility, was 

* I'he most numerous, for that fninily alone iin. 
dertook the war against the Veietites, and sent out 
three hundred and six persons of their own name, 
who were all slain in that expedition. It was like- 
wise one of the most illustrious ; for the Fabii had 
borne the highest offlees in the state, and two of 
them had been seven limes consul. 

t Pliny’s account of the matter is much more 
probable, viz. that they were called Fabii a Fabis, 
from their skill in raising beaus ; as several other 
families of hole among the Romans were deiioini- 
nated from other branches of husbandry. Indeed 
their first heroes tilled the ground with their own 
bands. 

1 This Fabius Rullus was five times consul, and 
gained several Important victories over the Sam- 
nites, Tuscans, and . other nations. It was not, 
however, from these greit actions that lie obtained 

- tbe sum me of Mojtimm, but from his behaviour 
in the, iiaiiaorship ; during which be reduced the 
populace of^ Rome into four tribes, who before 
were dispersed among all the tribes In general, and 
by that means had very great power in tbe assem 
biles. These were called TYibus C/rbanaa^ LIv. 
lib.. lx. cap. 40. 

i.OvicuIa signifies a Mttle sheep. 


really an immoveable firmness oi-soui He 
saw what an important concern the atbuinis- 
tration was, and in what wars the republic was 
frequently en^ged, and, therefore, by exer- 
cise prepared nis body, consideringly its strong 
as a natural armour ; at tlie same time, he nn- 
proved liis powers of persuasion, as the engines 
by which the people are to be moved, adapting 
them to the manner of his life. For in his 
eloquence there was nothing of nfiectation, 
no ^ empty, plausible elegance, but it was 
full of thiat good sense which was peculiar 
to him, and had a sententious force and depth, 
said to have resembled tlmt of Thucydides. 
There is an oration of his still extant, wmch he 
delivered before the people, on occasion of his 
son’s funeral, wlio died after he had' been 
consul. 

Fabius Maximus was five times consul ;* 
aud in liis first consulship was honoured witli 
a triumph for tlie victory he gained over the 
Ligurians; who, boiug defeated by him in a 
set battle, with the loss of a great number of 
men, were driven behind the Alps, and kept 
from such inroads and ravages as tliey had 
used to make in tlie neighbouring provinces. 

Some years after, Hannibal, liaving invaded 
Italy*!- and gained the battle of Trebia, ad- 
vanced tlirough Tuscany, laying waste' tlie 
country, and striking Rome itself with terror 
and astonishnient. This desolation was an- 
nounced by signs and prodigies, some familiar 
to the Rom ms, as tlmt of thunder, for ihstunce, 
and others quite strange and unaccountable. 
For it w’as said, that certain shields sweated 
blood, tliat bloody corn wus cut at Antiiim, 
tliat red-hot stones fell from the air, that the 
Falerians saw tlie heavens open, and many 
billets fall,! upon one of which these wordls 
were very legible : Mars brandisheth Ms arms. 
But Cuius biaininius, then consul, was not dis- 

** Fabius was consul tbe first time in tbe year of 
Rome 5*21 ; and tbe fifth time in tbe tenth year of • 
the second Punic war, in the year of Rome 545. 

t Here IMutarcii leaves a void of fifteen years. 

It was not, indeed, a remarkable period of tbe life 
of Fablns. Hannibal entered Italy in tbe year of 
Rome 535. He defeated Scipio in the battle of 
Ticiiius, before he beat. Semproiiius in that of 
Trebia. 

% Plutarch misunderstood Livy, and of the two 
prodigies which he mentions, made but one. Livy 
says, At Falerium the sky was seen to open, aud 
in the void space a great light appeared. The lots 
at Praene ste shrunk of their own accord, and one of 
them dropped down, whereon was written, ** Mars 
brantiisheth his steord.** I.iv. lib.. xxli.— These 
lots were hits of oak, handsomely wrought, with 
some ancient characters inscribed upon them. 
When any came to consult them, the cofiTcr in 
which Uiey were kept was opened, and a4;hild 
having first sbakcii them together, diew out ope • 
-from tbe rest, which contained the answer to Che 
querist’s demand. As to the lots beiiiq shrunk. 
Which Livy mentions, and which was considered as 
a bad omen, no doubt the priests had two sets, a 
smaller and a greater, which they played upon the 
people's supersfition as they pleased. Cicero says 
tbey were very little regarded* in bis time. nir. ev 
Divinat. lib. il. 

K 
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couniged by any of these thines. He was in- 
deed natnruly a man of much fire and ambi- 
tion^ and, besides, was elated by^, former 
successes, which he had met withucontrary to 
all, probabili^ : for against the, sense of the 
senate and his colleague, he had engaged with 
the Gauls and. beaten them. Fabius likewise 
paid but little regard to prodigies, as too ab- 
surd 'to be believed, notwithstanding the great 
effect they bad upon the multitude. But being 
ioformed how small the numbers of the enemy 
were, and of the want of money, he advised 
the Romans to have patience; not to giv6 
battle to a man who led on an army hardened 
. by many conflicts fpr this very purpose ; but to 
send succours to their allies, and to secure the 
towns that were in their possession, until the 
vigour of the enemy expired of itself, like a 
flame for want of fuel. 

_ He could not, however, prevail upon Flami- 
nios.* Tliat general declared he would never 
suffer the war to approach Rome, nor like 
Camillas of old, dispute within the walla who 
sJionld be the master of the city. He, there- 
fore, ordered the tribunes to draw out the 
forces, and mounted his horse, but was thrown 
■ headlong off,*!* the horse. Without any visible 
cause, being^ seized wifli a fright and trembling. 
Yet be persisted in his resolution of marching 
out to meet Hannibal, and drew up his army 
near the lake called Tlinisymenus,t in Tus- 
cany. 

While the aimies were engaged, there hap- 
pened an earthquake, which overturned whole 
cities, changed the course of rivers, and tore 
off the tops of mountains : yet not one of the 
combatants was in^ the least sensible of that 
violent motion. Flarainius himself, having 
greatly signalized his strength and valour, fell ; 
and with him the bravest of his troops ; (lie 
rest being routed, a great carnage ensued: 
full fifteen thousand were slain, and ns many 
taken prisoners.^ Haniiibal was very desirous 

* * If Fabius was not moved by tbosc prodigies, it 
was not because lie despised them, (as bis colleague 
did, who,, according to Livy, neither feared the 
Rods -nor took advice of men,) but because he 
• hoped, by appeasing the anger of the gods, to 
render the prodigies ineffectual. It wai not Fabius, 
however, but Cii. Serviltus Geuiinus, who was 
colleague to Flamlniiis. 

t This fall from his horse, which was considered 
as an ill omen, was followed by another as bad. 
When the ensign attempted to pull his standard 
out of the ground in order to march, he h&d not 
strength enough to do It. But where is the wonder, 
says Clpero, to have a horse take fright, or to And 
a standard-bearer feebly endeavouring to draw up 
' tbe standard, which he had perhaps purposely 
struck deep into the ground ? 

t Now tbe lake of Perugia. 

I Notwithgtauding this complete victory, Hanni- 
bal lost. only flfleen hundred men ; for lie fought 
tbe Romans at great advantage, having drawn them 
into an ambuscade between tbe bills of Cortona 
and tbe lake Thrasymenus* . Livy and Vaierihs 
Maximus make the number of prisoners only six 
‘ thousand ; but Polybius says, they were much more 
numerous. About ten thousand Romans, most of 
^ them wounded, made their escape, and took tbeir 
route to Rome, where few of them arrived, the 
rest dying their wounds before they reached Rie 
capital. Two mothers were so transported 'with 
joy^ one at the gate of the city, when sha saw her 
son unexpectedly appear, and (he' other at home, 
where she found her son, that they both expired 
on tbe spot. 


of discovering the body of Fiaminius,* that fie 
might bury it with duo honour, as a tribute to 
hts^ravery, but he could not find it, nor could 
any ^account be given what became of it. 

When tbe Romans lost the battle of Trebia, 
neither the generals sent a true account of it, 
nor the messenger represented it as it was : 
both pretended uie victory was doubtful. But 
as to tlie last, as soon as the pnetor Pomponius 
was apprised of it, he assembled the people, 
and witnout disguising the matter in the least, 
made this declaration. ^'Ronaans! we have 
lost a great battle ; our army is cut to pieces, 
and l^uminius the, consul is slain ; think, there-- 
fore, what is to be done for your safety.*’ The 
same commotion which a furious wind causes 
in the ocean, did these words of the pnetor 
produce in so vast a multitude. In the finst 
consternation they could not fix upon any 
thing : but at length, all agreed that afiairs re- 
quired tlie direction of an absolute power, 
which they called the dictatorship, and that a 
man should be pitched upon for iL who vvould 
exercise it with 'steadiness and intrepidity. 
That such a man was Fabius Maximus, who 
had a spirit and dignity of manners equal to so 
great a command, ana, besides, was of an age 
in which the vigour of the body is sufficient to 
execute the purposes of the mind, and cou- 
ra^ is tempered with prudence. 

PiiKSuant to these resolutions, Fabius was 
chosen dictator,^ and he appointed Lucius 
Minucius his general of the horse. *1* But first 
he desired permission of the senate to make 
use of a horse when in tlie field. Tliis was for- 
bidden by an ancient law, either because they 
placed their greatest strength in the infantry, 
and therefore chose that the commander in 
chief should be ahrays posted among them ; or 
else because they would have the dictator, 
whose power in all other respects was very 
^eat, and, indeed, arbitrary, in tins case at 
feast appear to be dependent upon the people 
In the next place, Fabius, willing to shew the 
high authority and grandeur of nis office, in 
order to make the people more tractable and 
submissive appeared in public with twenty-four 
iictors carding the fasces before liiin ; an,d when 
the surviving consul met him , he sent one of his 
officers to order him to dismiss his Iictors and 
the other ensigns of his employment, and to 
join him as a private man. 

Then beginning with an act of religion, which 
is the best of all beginnings, and assuring the 
people that their defeats were not owing., to the 
cowardice of ilie soldiers, but to the generars 
neglect of tlie sacred rites and auspices, he 
exhorted tlieni to entertain no dread of the 
enemy, but by extnmrdinary honours to pro- 
pitiate the gods. ^ Not that he wanted to infuse 
into them a spirit of superstition, but to con- 
firm their valour by piety, and to deliver them 
from every other fear, by a sense'of the Divine 
protection. On that occarion he consulted se* 

* A dictator could not. be regularly named but by 
the surviving consul, and ServitUts being with tlie 
army, tbe people appointed' Fabius by their own 
-authority, with the title of prodictator. . However 
the gratitude of Rome allowed his descendants to 
put dictator instead of prodictator in tbe list of h la 
titles. 

t According to Pol] blus and Livy, bis name was 
not Lnclus, but Ma ‘Cns |f liiucins ; nor was . be 
pitched npoa by Fab us, but by the people. 
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veral of those mysterious book^ of the Sibyls, 
which, containecl matters of great use to the 
state ; arid it is said, that some of the prophe- 
cies found ' there, perfe^y agrecsd with* the 
eircnnnstances of those times: but it was not 
lawful to divulge them. However, in full as- 
sembly, he vowed to the gods a ver sacrum, 
that is, all the young which the next ^nng 
should prodace, on the mountains, the fields, 
the rivers, and meadows of Italy, from the 
goats, tiio swine, the sheep, and the cows. 
He likewise vowed to exhibit the great game% 
in honour of the gods, and to expend npon 
those games iltree hundred and thirty-three 
f hoiisand sesterces, three hundred anJl thirty- 
three denarii, and one third . of a denarius ; 
which sum in our Oreek money is elghty- 
three thousand five hundred and ei^jhty-three 
drachmas and two obolu What his reason 
might be for fixing upon that pftcisc number is 
nut easy to determine, unless it were on ac- ■ 
count of the perfection of the miinber three, as 
being the first of od<l numbers, the first of 
plurals, and containing in iisoli'the first differ- 
iMices, and the first elements of all numbers. . 

Fabiiia having taught the people to repose 
Ihemselves on acts of religion, made them 
more easy as to future events. For his own 
parf, he placed all his hopes of victory in him- 
self, believing that Heaven blesses men with 
success on account of tlieir virtue and pru- 
dence ; and therefore he watched the mo<.ions 
of Hannibal, not with a design to give him bat • 
tie, but by length of time to waste liis spirit 
and vigour, and gradually to destroy him by 
means of his superiority in men and money. 
1^0 secure iTimself against the enemy’s horse, 
he took care to encamp above them on high and 
mountainous places. Wlien they sat sUll ho 
did the same ; when they w'cre in motion he 
shewed himself upon the heights, at such a dis- 
tance as not to be obliged to fight against his in- 
clinsition, and yet near eiiongh to keeii them in 
perpetual alarm, as if,amidst his arts to gain time, 
lie intended every moment to give them battle. 

These dilatory proceedings exposed him to 
contempt among the Romans in general, and 
even in his own 'army. The enemy too, ex- 
cepting Hannibal, tliought him a man of no 
spirit. ^ Ho alone was sensible of the keenness 
of Fabius, and of the manner in which lie in- 
tended to carry on tlie war, and tlierefore w'os 
determined, if possible, cither by stratagem or 
force, ^ bring him to battle, concluding tliut 
otherwise the Cartha^nians must be undone : 
since they could not decide the matter iii the 
field, where they had the advantage, but must 
gradually wear away and be reduced to no- 
thing, when' the dispute was only who should 
be superior in men and money. Hence it was 
that he exhausted the whole art of war ; like a 
skilful wrestler, whoT. watches every opportn- 
nity to lay hold of his adversary. Sometimes 
he advanced and alarmed him with the appre- 
hensions of an attack -; sometimes by marching 
and countermarching he led him from place to 
place, hoping to draw him from his plan of 
caution. But as he ^vas fitlly persuaded of its 
iilility, he kept immoveably to his resolution. 
Minucius, his general of horse, gave him, how- 
ever, no small tronble, by his unseasonable 
courage and heat, haranguing the army, and 
filling flicin with a fonous desii^ to come' to 


action, and a vain confidence of success/ Tiiusr 
the solders were brought to despise Fabius, ' 
and bj^way of derision to call him tlio 

of IJannibal,^ while they extolled Mimi- 
ciiu aa' a ^at man, and one that acted up to 
the dijpiity of Rome. This led Minucius to 
give a fi^er scope to his arrogance and pride, 
and to ridicule the dictator for encamping con- 
stantly upon the mountains, As if he did it 
on purpose that his men might more clearly be- 
hold Italy kiid waste with firer and sword.” 
And he asked the friends of Fabius, ** Whether 
"he intended to take his army up into heaven, 
as he had bid adieu to the world bMow, or 
whetlier he would screen himself from the 
enemy with clouds and fogs ?” Wlien tlie die 
tutor’s friends brought him an- account of these 
aspersions, and exhorted him to wdpe them otf 
by risking a battle, In that case/’ said he, 

I should be of a more dastardly spirit tlian 
they represent me, if through fear of^^j^iults 
and. reproaches, I should depart from nfy own 
resolution. Rut to fear for iny country is not a 
disagreeable fear That man is unwortliy of 
such a coronmtid as this, who sinks under ca- 
lumnies and slanders, and complies with the 
humour of those whom he ought to govern, and 
whose, folly and rashness it is his duty to restmin.* 

After this, Ilar.nibal made a disagreeable 
mistake. Foi*^ intending to lead his army far- 
ther from Fabius, and to move into a part of 
the country that would afibrd him forage, die 
ordered tlie guides, immediately after supper 
to conduct him to tiic plains of Gasinuni.’l* 
They taking the word woiig', by reason of lii-s 
barbarous pronunciation of it, led his Ibrces to 
tlie borders of Campania, near the town of 
Casalinm, through winch runs the river Lo- 
thronus, which tlie Romans call Vultiirnus. 
Tlio ac\jacent country is surrounded with' munn- 
tains, except only a valley that stretches'* out 
to tlio sea. Near the sen tlio ground is, very 
marshy, and full of large banks of sand; by 
reason of the overflowing of tlie river, The 
sea is there very rough and the coast almost 
impraoticabje. 

As soon as Hannibal was entered into this 
valley, Fabius availing himself of his know* 
lectoc of thri country, seized the narrow outlet, 
and i>]nced in it a guard of four thousand men. 
The main body of his army he posted to advan- 
tage on the surrounding hills, and wdth the light- 
est and most acf ivc of his troopwS, fell upon the 
enemy’s rear, and put their whole army in dis- 
order, and killed about eight iiundred of them. 

Hannibal then wanted to get clear jof so dis- 
advantageons a situation ; and, in revenge of the 
mistake tlie guides had made, and the d'angcr 

* For the office of a pedaROKue of ’old was, (as 
tbe name implicb) to attend the' children’, to carry 
them lip and down, and conduct them home again. 

-1 Hannihal had ravaged Samnlum, plundered 
tbe territory of Beneventnm', a itoman colony, and 
laid siege to Tilcsla, sl city at the foot of the Ap- 
petlines. Rut fluditig that neither tbe ravaging of 
the CQiiiilry, nor even the taking of some cuie^ 
could make Fabius (luit bis eminences, iie resolvbd 
to make use of a stronger hgic, which was to cater 
Campania, the lltiest country in Italy, amt lay It 
waste under the dictator's eyes, hoping by ’that 
tncaiik bring him to an action. But by the mis* 
take which Plntarch inenllona, his guides, in«tc|id 
of conducting him to the .plains of Casinn'm, led 
him into the narrow passes ’ of Cdsiitnom, Which 
divides Samiilam from Campania. 
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they had brouekt /dm into, he cmcifiedthe'ma'F* terms he had stalled with Hanuibat for nic 
But nothndwing howto drive the enemy from / ransom of prisoners. For it was affreed he- 
flie heights they were masters of, and sensible I tween them, that the prisoi^rs sbomd be ex- 
beaidea of ihe terror and confusion that reined j changed, man for man, and that ifeitMr of 
amongst his men, who concluded themselves f them had more than the other, he should re- 
^llen into a snare, from which there was no 
escaping, he had recourse to stratagem. 

The contrivance was ’this. He caused two 
thousand oxen^ which he had in his camp, to 
have torches and dry bavins well fastened to 
their horns. These, in the night, *upon a signal 
:mven, were to bo liglitCd, and the oxen to be 
driven to th^.moiintain.s, near the narrow pass 
that was guarded by the enemy. While those 
that had it in charge were thus employed, he 
decamped, and marched slowly forward. So 
long as the fire was moderate, and burned only 
the torches and bavins, the oxen moved soi'tly 
on, as they were driven up the* hills; and the 
•ahep^rds and herdsmen on the adjacent heights 
topHfkem for an army that marched in order 
with lighted torches. But when their horns 
were burnt to the roots, and the fire pierced to 
the ^iiick, terrified and mad with pain, they no 
longer kept any certain route, but ran iip the 
bills, with their foreheads and tails flaming, and 
setting every thing on fire that came in tlieir 
way. ^ The Romans who guarded the pass were 
astonished ; for they appeared to them like a 
groat number of men running up and down 'with 
torches, which scattered fire on every side. In 
their fears, of course, they concluded, that they 
should be attacked and surrounded by the ene- 
my ; for which reason they quitted the pass, 
and fled to the main body in the camp. Imme- 
diately Hannibars liglit-nrmed troops took pos- 
session of the outlet, and the rest of Iiis 
ibrees marched safely through, loaded with a 
rich booty. ^ 

Fabius discovered the stratagem that same 
nigjhf, for some of the oxen, as they were 
scattered about, fell into his liands: but, for 
fear of an ambush in the dark, he kept his men 
all night under arms in the camp. At break of 
day, ne pursued the enemy, came up with their 
rear, and attacked them; several skirmishes 
ensued in the difficult passes of the mountains, 
and Hannibal’s army was put in some disorder, 
until he detached from his van a body of Spa- 
niards, flight and nimble men, who were accus- 
tomed to climb such heights. These falling 
upon the heavy armed Romans, cut off a con- 
siderable number of them, and obliged Fabius 
to retire. This brought upon him more con- 
tempt and calumny than' ever: for having re- 
nounced open force, as if he could subdue 
Hannibal by conduct and foresight, he appear- 
ed now to be worsted at his own weapons. 

Hannibal,^ to incense the Romans still more 
against mm, when he came to his lands, or- 
dered them to be spared,«and set a guard upon 
&em to prevent tKe committing of the least 
iuinry there, while he was ravaging all the 
countiy around him, and laying it waste with 
fire. An account of these things being brought 
to Rome, heavy complaints were niaae there- 
upon. The tribudes alleged many articles of 
accusation a^nst him, before the people, 
chiefly at the instigation of Metilius, who hod no 
particular enmi^ ta Fabius, but being' strongly 
jif the interest of Aixnncias, the general of the 
horse, whose relation he was, ne tho^ht by 
depressuig Fabius, to raise his friend. The se- 
nate too was offended, particularly with the 


lease' them for two hundred and fifty drachmas 
each man :* and upon the whole account th^re 
remained two hundred and forty Romans wu- 
exchanged. The senate determined not to pay 
this ransom, and blamed Fabius as taking a 
step that was against the honour and intereirt of 
the state, in endeavouring to recover men 
whom cowardice had betrayed into the hands 
of the enemy. 

When Fabius was informed of the resent- 
ment of his fcllow-cifizeiirt, he bore it with in- 
vincible patience ; but being in want of money, 
and not choosing to deceive Hannibal, or to 
abandon his ooimlrynien in their distress,, he 
sent his son to Rome, with orders to sell part 
of his estate,^ and bring him the money imme- 
diately. Til is was punctually performed by 
his son, and Fabius redeemed tne prisoners ; 
several of whom afterwards offerea to ^repay 
him, but liis generosity would not permit him 
to accept it. 

After this he was called to Rome by the 
priests, to assist at some of the solemn sacri- 
fices, and therefore was obliged to leave the 
army to Minucius ; but he both charged him as 
dictator, and ‘used many arguments and en- 
treaties with him as a friend, not to come to 
any kind of action. The pains he took were 
lost upon Minucius ; for he immediately sought 
occasions to fight the enemy. And observing 
one day that Hannibal had sent out great part 
of his army to forage, lie attacked Uiose toat 
were left behind, and drove tliem within their 
entrenchments, killing great numbers of them, 
so that they even feared he woiild storm their 
camp : and when the rest of tlie Carthaginian 
forces were returned, he retreated without 
loss.^ This success added to Ills temerity, 
and increased tlie ardour of his soldiers. '^The 
report of it soon reached Rome, and the ' 
vantage was represented as much greater than 
it really was. When Fabius 'was informed of 
it, he said, he dreaded notfnng more than the 
success of Minucius, ' But the people, mightily 
elated with the news, ran to the forum; aUd 
their tribune Metilius harangued them from the 
rostrum, highly extolling Minucius, and ac- 
cusing Fabius now, not of cowardice and want 
of spirit, but of treache|^. He endeavoured 
also to involve the principal men in Rome in 
the same crime, alleging, That they had ori- 
ginally brought the war upon Italy, for the de- 
struction of the common people, and had put 
the commonwealth under the absolute direcuon 
of one man, who by his slow proceedings gave 
Hannibal opportunity to establish himself in the 
country, and to draw fresh forces froni Carthaga- 
in order to effect a total - conquest of Italy^”* 

Fabius disdained to make any defence against 
these allegations of the tribune ; he only de- 
clared that He would finish the sacrifice and 
other religious rites as soon as possible, that 

* LIvy'catli this argenttpondo bina et selibras 
in miiitems whence we learn that the Roman. 
pondo, or pound weight of silver, wai equivalent to 
one hundred Grecian drachmas or a mina, 

t Others say, that be lost, five thousand qf |ils 
men, and that the. enemy's loss did not exceed’ hi 
hy more than a thousand. ' 
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he return to the army and punish Miniii. 
cias for fighting contrary to his oJ^era^* This 


occasioned a great tumult’ among the people^ 
who were alarmed at the danger of Minucma. 
For it IS in the dictator*a power to imprison 
and afflict capital punishment without form’ of 
trial: and they thought that the wrath of Fabins 
Eiow^ provoked, though he Was naturally very 
mild and |>atient, would prove heavy and im- 
placable* But feur kept them all silent, except 
Metilius, whose person, as tribune of the people, 
could not be touched, (for the tribunes are the 
only officers of state that retain their authority 
after the appointing of a dictator.) Metilius 
entreated, insisted that tlie people should not 

S Ve lip Minuciits, to suffer, perhaps, what 
[anlius Torqiiatus caused his own son to suf- 
fer, whom he beheaded when crowned with 
laurel for his victory ; but that they should take 
from Fabius his power to play the tyrant, and 
leave the direction of afiairs to one who was 
botli able and willing to save his country. The 
people, though much affected with this speech, 
did not venture to divest Fabius of the dicta- 


torship, notwithstanding the odium he had in- 
curred, but decreed that Miniicius should share 
the command with him, and have equal autho- 
rity in conducting the war, a thing never be- 
fore practised in Rome. There was, however, 

• another instance of it soon after iqmn the iin- 
‘ fortunate action of Cannae: fof* Marcus Junius 
the dictator being then in the field, tliey created 
another dictator, Fabius Buteo, to fill up the 
senate, many of whose members were slain in 
that battle. There was this dilference, indeed. 
Chat Buteo had no sooner enrolled the new 
senators,^ than he dismissed his liciors and the 
rest of his retinue, and mixed with the crowd, 
stopping some time in the yoniin about his own 
affairs as a private man. 

^ When the people had thus invested Minu- 
ciiis with a power equal to that of the dictator, 
they thought they should find Fabius extremely 
humbled and dejected ; but it soon appeared 
that they knew not tiie roan. For he aid not 
reckon their mistake any unhappiness to him ; 
but as Diogenes, the philosopher, when one 
said. They deride you,” answered well, 
** But I am not derided accounting those 
only to be ridiculed, who feel the ridicule and 
are discomposed at it ; so Fabius bore^ without 
emotion all that happened to himself, herein 
, confirming that position in philosophy, which 
affirms that a wise and good man can sniffer no 
disgrace. But he was under no small concern 
for the public, on account of the unadvised 
. proceedings of die people, who had put it in the 
power of a nish man to indulge his inaiscreet am- 
. bition for military distinction. And apprehensive 
that Minucius, infatuated with ambition, might 
take some fatal step, he left Rome very privately. 

Upon his arrival at the camp, he iouud the 
arrogance of Minucius grown to such a height, 
that it was no longer to be endured. Fabius 
tlierefore refused to comply with his demand 
of having the* army under his orders every 
other da^. and, instead of that, divided the 
‘ forces with {phi, choosing rather to have the 
full command of a part, than the direction of 
the whole" by turns. He thereibre took the 
' first and fourth Jgj^ns himself, leaving the 
second and thum^ Minuciifa^ and the . epn- 
fe^ejrate finrcedRfirir likewise equally divided. 


I Minucius valued himself highly ii|)oii this, 

I that ihepower of tlie greatest and most arbi- 
1 trary office in the slate was c^trolled and 
I reduced for his sake. Bat Fabius put him in 
f mind, That it was not Fabiiis whom he had 
to contend with, but Hannibal : ^ (liat if lie 
would, notwithstanding,, consider his coHe^ie 
as his rival, he must taxe^ care lest he who had 
so successfully carried his point with the peo- 
ple, should one day appear to have their 
safety and interest less at heart tlian the man 
who had been so ill treated by them.” Minu- 
cius considering this as the effect of an old 
man’s pique, and taking the troops that fell to 
his lot, marked out a separate camp for them.* 
Hannibal was well informed of all that had 
passed, and watched liis opportunity to. take 
advantage of it. 

There was a hill betwixt him and the ene- 
my, not difficult to take possession of^ which 
yet would afford an army a very sate and 
commodious post. The ground about it, at a 
distance, seemed quite level and plain, thbugh 
there were in it several ditches and hollows : 
and therefore, though he might privately have 
seized that post with ease, yet he left it as a 
bait to draw the enemy to an engagement 
But as soon as he saw Minucius parted from 
Fabius, he took an opportunity in the night to 
place a niiu;ber|' of men in those ditches and 
hollows : and eariv in the morning he openly 
sent out a small party, as if designed to make 
themselves masters of the hill, but really to 
draw Minucius to dispute it with them. The 
event answered his expectation. For Minu- 
cius sent out Ills light-armed troops first, tlien 
the cavalry, and at last, when he saw Hanni- 
bal send reinforcements to his men upon tbe 
hill, he marched out with all his forces in 
order of battle, and attacked with great v^ur 
the Curtliaginiaus, who were marking out a 
camp upon the liill. The fortune of the day 
was doubtful, until Hannibal, perceiving that 
the enemy had fallen into tlie snare, and that 
their rear was open to the ambuscade, instant- 
ly gave the si^ial. Hereupon, his men rushed ■ 
out on all sides, and advancing with loud 
shouts, and cutting in pieces the hindmost 
ranks, they put the Romans in disorder and 
terror inexpressible. Even the spirit of Minu- 
cius began to shrink ; and he looked mrst upon 
one officer and tlien upon another, but not one 
of them durst stand his around ; they all betook, 
themselves to flight, and the flight itself proved 
fatal. For the Numidians, now victorious, 
galloped round the plain, and killed those 
whom tiiey found dispersed. 

Fabius was not ignorant of the danger of bis 
countrymen. Foreseeing what would happen, 
he kept liis forces under arms, and' took care 
to be informed how the action went on : nor 
did he trust to the reports of others, but he 
himself looked out from an eminence not w 
from his camp. When he saw the amiy of hia 
colleague surrounded and broken, and the cry 
reached him, not like tliat of men standing the' 
charge,. but of persons flying in great dismay,* 
he smote upon his thigh, and with a 4eep mgh 

* About fifteen hundred paces (tom Fabins. 

*t.Ftve hundred horse and five thciisand foot. POylb. 

t tiomer meniions the enstom of smiting upon 
the thigh In time of trouble ; and we team from 
Scripture, that it was practised In the East. 
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said io tils friends about blui, ''Ye gods! 
how .niucK sooner than I expected, and^ yet 
later than tia indiscreet proceedings required, 
has Minucins mined himself T* liien, having 
cqmiMnded the standard-bearers to advance, 
and the whole army to follow, he- addressed 
them in these words : "Now, my brave soldi- 
ers, if any one has a regard for Marcus Mimi- 
cins, let him exert himself; for He deserves 
'ajMistance for his valour, and the love he bears 
his country. If, in his haste to drive out the 
enemy, he has committed any error, this is 
not a timh to find fault with him.*’ 

The first sight of Fabius frightened away 
the Numidians, who were picking up strag- 
glers in the field. Then lie attacked those 
who w'ere charging the Komans in the rear. 
Such as made resistance he slew : but the 

? greatest part retreated to tlieir own army, be- 
bre the communication was cut off, lest they 
should themselves bo Mirroutided in their turn. 
Hannibal seeing this change of fortune, and 
finding that Fahiiis pushed on through the hot- 
test of the battle witli a vigour above his years, 
to come up to Minucins upon the hill, put an 
eod to the dispute, and having sounded a re- 
treat, retired into his camp. The Romans, on 
tlieir part, were not sorry when the action was 
over. Hannibal, as he was drawing off, is 
reported to have said smardy to those that 
were by, "Did not T often tell you, that this 
cloud would one day burst ii]>on us from the 
mountains, with all the fiiry of a storm ?” 

Aftei the battle, Fabius having collected 
the spoils of such Caitliaginiaiis as were left 
dead upon the field, returned to his post ; nor 
did^ he let full one' haughty, or angry word 
against his colleague. As lor Mliincius, having 
called his men together, he thus expressed 
himself: "Friends and fellow-soldiers! not to 
err at all in the management of great a flairs, is 
above the wisdom of men : but it is the part of 
a prudent and good man, to If^arn, from his 
errors and miscarriages, to ct>rrect himself for 
tlie future. For my part, 1 confess, that though 
fortune has frowned ujjgii me a little, 1 have 
much to thank her for For what 1 could not 
be brought to be sensible of in so long a time, 
1 have learned in tin* small compass ot one day, 
that I know not how to command, but have 
need to be under the direclion of another ; and 
from this moment 1 hid adieu to tlie ambition 
of getting the better of a mail whom it is an 
honour to be foiled by In all other respects, 
the dictator shall be vir commander ; but in 
the due expressions of gratitiiile to him, I will 
be yonr leader still, by being the first to 
shew an example of obedience and sub- 
mission.*! 

He then ordered the ensigns to advance wllli 
the cables, and the- troops to follow., himself 
marching at their head to the camp of Fabius. 
Being admitted, he W'ent directly to his tent 
The whole army waited with impatience for the 
event. When Fabius came out, Minucins fixed 
his standard before him, and witli a loud voice 
sainted him by the name .of Fath^, at the 
same time his soldiers called those'of Fabius 
their Patrons: an 'appellation, which freedmen 
‘ give to tiiosc that enlranchiae them. Tlit.se re- 
spects.^ being paid, aiid silence takipg place, 
Minucins thus addressed himself to the dicta- 
tor: " You have this day, Fabin.s, obtained 
two victories • ohe o\'er the cticiny by your va- 


lomr. the other over your colleague by your 
pruaence and humanity. By the former 
saved US', by the latter you have^ instructed ii$ : 
and Hannibal’s victory over u.s is not more dis- 
graceful than yonrs is honourable and salutery 
to us. I call YO\\Father, not knowing a more ' 
honourable name, and am more^ indebted to 
you than to my real fiither. To him I owe my 
being, hut to you the preservation of my life, 
and the lives of all these brave men.” After 
this, he threw himself into tlie 'arms of Fabius, 
and the soldiers of each army embraced one 
another; with every expression of tenderness, 
and with tears of joy. 

Not long alter this, Fabius laid down flie dic- 
tatorship, and consuls were ci’Cated.^ Tlie first 
of these kept to tiie plan which Fabius had laid 
down. lie took care not to come to a pitched 
battle with tlaniiibul, but scut succours to the 
allies of Jlonie, and prevented^ any revolt in 
tlieir cities. Rut when Terentius Varro,*}* a 
nmn of obscure birth, and remarkable only, for 
his temerity and servile complaisance co tlie 
people, rose to the consulship, it soon.appeared 
tliat his boldness and inexperience would bring 
him to risk the very being of the commonwealth. 
For ho loudly insisted in the assemblies of 
the people, that the war stood still whilst it 
was under the conduct of the Fabii ; but, for 
his part, hewiuild take but one day to get sight 
of tlic enemy and to beat him.* With these 
promise’s lie so prevailed on tho multitude, 
tiiat he raised grcatiir forces than Rome had 
every had»ou foot befort?, in Ivftr most danger- 
ous wars ; for he mustered t no fewer tiian 
eiglity-ciglit thousand men. llereiipoq, Fabiqs, 
and other wise and experienced persons among 
the Rotnaiis were greatly alarmed ; because 
they sjiw no re.sourse for the state;, it* such a 
number of their youth should be cut off. They 
addressed themselves, therefore, to the other 
consul, Paulus yKmiliiis, a man of great ex- 
perience in war, but disagreeable to the people, 
and at the same time afraid of them, for tiiey 
liad formerly set a considerable' fine upon him. . 
l<^abius, however, encouraged him to ^yitllsland 
tlie temerity of liis colleague, telling him, 

" That the dispute he iiad to support for his 
conutry was not so nmcli with lianhibol us 
with Varro. The latter,” said he, " will 
hasten to an engage inent,§ l^ecausc he knows 

* According to Livy, Fabius, after the six months 
of Ills clU:tatoishi|> were expired, resigned the army 
to the coiisiiU of Uiat yrar, S.ci villas and Altilius ; 
the latter having been appointed ill the room of 
Flaiiiliiins, hIio was killed in battiCt But Fliitarcli 
follows rol}bins, who enys, that as the time for the 
election of new consuls approached, the liouians 
named L. A^miliiis Punlus and 'rereutius Varro con- 
suls, after which the dictators resigned their 
charge. 

t Varro was the son* of a butcher, and had fol- 
lowed his father’s profesbioa in his youth ; but, 
growing rich, he had -forsaken that mean calllitg ; 
and, hy the favour of the people, procured by sup 
porting the most turbulent of their tri&iiues, be 
obtained the consulate. 

t It was usual for the Romans to muster every/ 
year font legions^ which consisting. In difficttlt times 
racli of five thousand Roman foot and three hundred 
horse, and a battalion of l4Uin» etjuat to that 
number, amounted in the whole 43;»400. ’ But 
this year, instead of four legions, they raised eight. 

$ The best dependance of Varro was, undoubtedly 
to prolong the war, that Hgttiilbal, who was al- 
leady weakened, niiglrt wear himself out by de- 
grees ; and, for the same reason, it was HantiUial's 
bubii.es8 to fl,;iit • - 
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not his own fttrengtti ; and the former, because 
lie knows his own wealmesik But, believe' 
me, i^Bmilius, I deserve 'more attention than 
Varro, with respect 4o the'affiiirs of Hannibal ; 
and I do assure you, that if the Romans come 
to no ‘battle with him this year, he will eitlier 
be undone by his 'stay in Italy, or else be 
obliged to ^uit it* Even now, when he seems 
to be victorious, and to carry all before him, 
not onCk of his enemies has quitted the Roman 
interest, and not a diird part of the forces re- 
mains which he brought from home with him.’’ 
To this .^hnilius is said, to have answered, 
^ My friend, when I consider myself only, 1 
conclude it better for me ,to fall upon the 
weapons of the enemy, tlian by the sentence 
of my own countrymen. _ However, since the 
state of public anairs is so critical, I will 
endeavour to approve myself a good general, 
and, had rather 'appear such to you, than to all 
who oppose you, and who would draw me, 
willing or unwilling, to their party.” Witli 
these sentiments .^imilius began his operations. 

But Varro, having brought his colleague to 
agree^^ tliat tliey should command Hltcrnately 
each his day, when his turn came, took post 
over against Hannibal, on the banks of the 
Aufidus, near the village of Cannsc^-l* As soon 
a& it was li^ht, he gave the signal for battle, 
which is a red mantle set iqi over the geneniPs 
tent. The Carthaginians were a little dis- 
heartened at first, when they saw how daring 
the consul was, and that the army was more 
than twice their number But Hannibal having 
ordered them to arm, himself, with a few others, 
rode up to an emineuce, to take a view of the 
enemy now drawn up for battle. One Gisoo 
that accompanied him, a man of his own rank, 
happening to say Tlie numbers of the enemy 
appeared to him surprising.” Hniinibnl re- 
plied with a serious countenance, “ There is 
another thing which has escaped your observa- 
tion, much more 'surprising than that.” Upon 
his asking what it was, “ It is,” said he, ‘‘ that 
among such numbers not one of them is named 
Gisco.” The whole company were diverted 
with the humour of his observations : and as 
they returned to the camp, they told the jest 
to those they met, so that tlie laugh became 
universal. At si^ht of this the Carthaginians 
took courage, tliinking it must proceed from 
the mat contempt in which their general held 
tlie Romans, tliat he could jest and laugh in 
the face of danger. 

In this battle Hannibal gave great jiroofs of 
generalship. In the first place, he took ad- 
vantage of the ground, to post his men witli 
tlieir backs to the wind, which was then Very 
violent and Scorching, and drove from the 
dry plain^ over the heads of the Carthaginians, 
clouds of sand -and dust into the eyes and 

* It was a fixed rule with the Romans, that the 
consuls, when they went upon the same service, 
should have the coiiiinand of the army by turns. 

t Cannae, aocording to Livy, Applan, and Floras, 
was onty a poor vitiage, which afterwards became 
famous on account of the battle fought near It ; but 
Polybius, wbo lived near the time of the second 
Punic war, styles Cannse a City ; and adds, that it 
had been razed a year before the defeat of the Ro- 
man army. Slliiis Itaiicus agrees with Polybius, 
ft was afterwards rebuilt ; for Pliny ranks it among 
the cities of Apula. Tbe ruins of CaniiQS are stif 
to be seen In the territory of Bari . • 


nostrils of the Romans; so 4liat they were 
obliged to turn away their faces and break 
their ranks. In the next place, his troops were 
drawn in superior art.* He placed the 
flower ot them in toe wings, and those upon 
whom he had less dependance in toe main 
corps, which was considerably more advanced 
then toe wings. Then he commanded toose in ■ 
toewings, that when the enemy had chatged and 
vigorously pushed that advanced body, which 
he knew would give way, and open a j^ssage 
for them to the very centre, and when the Ro- 
mans by this means should be far enough en- 
gaged within the two wings, they shoutd both 
on the right and left take toem :n flank, and 
endeavour to surround them.* This was the 
principal causeof the great carnage to^tfotlowed. 
For the enemy pressing upon Hannibal’s front, 
which gave ground, the form of hir aimy was 
changed into a half-moon ; and the officers of 
the select troops caused toe two points of toe 
wings to join behind toe Romans. Thus they 
were exposed to the attacks of the Carthaginians 
on all sides ; an incredible slaughter followed : 
nor did any escape but tlie few that retreated 
before toe main body was enclosed. 

It is also said, that a strange and total acci- 
dent haipened to the Roman cavalry.^ For the 
horse wiuch ^milius rode having received some 
hurt, thretv him ; and those about hiiii alight- 
ing to assist and defend toe consul on foot, tlie 
rest of the cavalry seeing this, and taking it 
for a signal for toem to do toe same, all quitted 
their horses, and charged on foot At sight of 
this, Hannibal said, ‘^This pleases me better 
than if they had been delivered to me bound 
hand and foot” But the parHculars may be 
found at large in the historians who nave de- 
scribed this battle. 

As to tlie consuls, Varro escaped with a few 
horse to Veniif ia ; and iEmilius, covered with 
darts which stuck in his wounds, sat down in 
anguish and despair, waiting for toe enemy to 
despatch him. His head and his face were so 
disfigured and stained with blood, that it was 
not easy to know him ; even his friends and 
sc^rvanfs passed by him without stopping. At 
last, Cornelius Lcntuliis, a young man ot a nnr- 
trivian family, perceiving who he ^vas, dis- 
mounted, and entreated him to take his horse, 
and save himself for the commonwealth, which 
had then more occasion than ever for so good 
a consul. But nothing could prevail upon him 
to accept of the offer; and, notwitlistanding 
the young man’s tears, he obliged him to mowt 
his horse again. Then rising up, and taking 
him by tlie hand, "Tell Fabius Maximus,” 
said he, ^'’and, Lentulns, do you yourself, be 
witness, that Paulus ./Fmilius followed his 
directions to the l^t, and did not deviate in 
the least from to'e^lan agreed upon between 
them, but was first overcome by Varro, and 
then by Hannibal.” Having desjiatched Leh- 
tulus with this commission, he rushed amrag 
toe eiieniy’s swords, and was slain. Fifty 
thousand Romans are said to have fallen in 
this battle,^' and four thousand to have been 

* Five bundred-Numidians pretended to desert 
to the Romans ; but in the beat of the battle turned 
against them, and attacked them in the rear. 

t According to Livy, there were killed of tlic 
Romans only forty ihonsaud foot, and two thou- 
, sand seven hnndred horse. Polybius says, that 
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. tak||||Ari8diieifl. beside ten tbovusand (bat K^ere 
the battle in both the camps, 
great success. Hannibal’a friends 
hdyisM Dim to pursue his fortune^ and to enter 
Rome along with the fugitives, assuring him 
that in five days be might sup in the Capitol 
Tf'is not easy to cotyeciure. what bis reason was 
for not taking" this step. Most probably sonie 
deity opposed it, and therefore inspired liim 
with this hesitation and timidity. On this 
account it was that a Carthadnian, named 
Barca, said to him with some neat, ** Hanni> 
bal, you know how to gain a victory, but not 
bow to use it”^ 

The battle of Cannae, however, made such 
an alteration in his atlairs, that though before 
it he had neither town, nor magazine, por port 
in Italy, but, without any regular supplies for 
the war, subsisted his army by rapine, and for 
that purpose moved them, like a great band of 
robbers, from iilace to place, yet then he be- 
came master of the greatest part of Italy. Its 
best provinces and towns voluntarily submitted 
to him, and Capua itself^ the most respectable 
city mter Rome, threw its weight into his 
scale. 

In this case it. appeared that great misfor- 
tiinea are not only, what Euripides calls them, 
a. trial of the fidelity of a friend, but of the 
capacity and conduct of a general. Eor the 
proceedings of Fabius, which before this battle 
were deemed cold and timid, then appeared 
to be directed by counsels more than human, 
to be indeed tlie dictates of a divine wisdom, 
^hich penetrated into futurity at such a dis- 
t^ce, and foresaw what seemed incredible to 
the very persons who experienced it In him, 
therefore,^ Rome places her last hope; his 
judgment is the temple, the altar, to which she 
flies for refuge, believing that to his prudence 
it was chiefly owing that she still held up her 
head, and that her children were not diwers- 
ed, as when she was taken by the Gauls. 
For he, who in times of apparent security, 
seemed to be deficient in confidence and reso- 
lution, now when all abandoned themselves to 

seventy thousand were killed. The loss of the Car- 
thaisinians did not amount to six thousand. 

When the Cartbai*iiiiaiis were stripping the 
dead, among other ihoving objects, they found, to 
their great surprise, a Naniidian yet alive, lying 
under the dead tM>dy of a lloniaii, who had thrown 
bimjelf headlong on his enemy, and beat him 
down ; but being no longer able to make use of bis 
weapous, because be bad lost his bands, bad torn 
off the nose and the ears of the Nuinidlan with his 
teeth, and in that fit of rage expired. 

* Zonarus tells ns, that Hannibal himself after- 
wards acknowledged his mistake' in not pursuing 
that day's success, aud used .often to cry out, O 
Cannae I Cannsel 

Bui on the other hand, it may be pleaded in 
defence of Hannibal, tbat the advantages be bad 
gaiiicfl were chiefly owing to his cavalry, who 
could not act in a siege : That tbe Inhabitants of 
Rome were all br^ up to arms from tbeir in- 
fant : would use tbeir utmost efforts in defence 
of tneir wives, their children, aud tbeir domestic 
gods ; and, when sheltered by walls and ram- 
paru, would probably be invincible : that they bad 
as many generals as senators ; that no one nation 
, of Italy bad yet declared for him, and he might 
judge it necessary to gain some of them before he 
attempted the' capital : add lastly, that if he bad 
attempted the capital first, and without success, he 
would not have been able to gain any one nation 
oreity. 


inezpreosible eofrow and helplcM despair, 
alone walked about the city with a calm 
and easy pace, with a firm countenance, a mild 
and eracions addiesa, checking, their efifemi- 
nate lamentations, and preventing tliem fr<na 
asaemblinp in public to bewail their common 
distress. He caused the senate to meet; he 
encoanged the magistrates, himself being the 
soul of their body, for all waited his motion, 
and were ready to obey his orders.- He 
placed a guard at the ^tes, to hinder such of 
the people as were inclined to fly, from quit- 
ting the city. He fixed both the place and 
time for mourning, allowed thirty days for that 
purpose in a man*s own house, and no more 
for the city in general. And as the feast of 
Ceres fell within tbat time, it xyas thought better 
entirely to omit the solemnity, than bv the 
small numbers and the melancholy looks of 
those Hint slioiild attend it, to discover tho 
greatness of their loss for the worship most 
acceptable to the gods is that which comes 
from cheerful hearts. Indeed, whatever the 
augurs ordered for propitiating the divine 
powers, and averting inausmeious omens, was 
curefnlly performed. For Fabius Pictor, the 
near relation of Fabius Maximus, was sent to 
consult tlie oracle at Delphi ; and of the two 
vestals who were then found guilty of a breach 
of their vow of cliastity, one was buried alive, 
according to custom, and the other died by her 
own hand. 

But what most desen'es to be admired, is 
the mapianimity and temper of tho Romans, 
when the consul Varro returned after his de- 
feat,+ much humbled and very melancholy, as 
one who had occasioned the greatest calamity 
and disgrace imaginable to the republic. The 
whole senate and people went to welcome liim 
at the gates ; and when silence was command- 
ed, the magistrates and principal senators, 
amongst whom was Fabius, commended him 
for not giving up tbe circumstances of tbe 
state as desperate after so ^at a misfortune, 
but returning to take upon him the administra- 
tion, and to make what advantage he could 
for his country of the laws and citizens, as not 
being utterly lost and ruined. 

When they found that Hannibal, after the 
battle, instead of marching to Rome, turned to - 
another part of Italy,' tliey took courage, and 
sent their armies and generals into the* field. 
The most eminent of these ;'vere Fabius Maxi- 
mus and Clairdius Marcel lus, men distinguished 
by characters almost entirely opposite. Mar- 
cellas (as we have mentioned in bis life,} was 

• This was not llje real cause of deferring the 
festival, but that which Plutarch hints at Just 
after, viz, because it was iiiilawful for persons Im 
mourniiis to celebrate it ; and .at that time there 
was not one matron in Rome who was .not in 
mourning. In fact, tbe feast was not entirely 
omitted, but kept as soon ajs the mourning was 
expired. 

t Valerius Maximus telltf ns (Ub. ill. e. 0.) that 
tbe senate and people offered Varro the dictator 
ship, which he refused, and by hia modest refusal 
wiped off, in some measure, the shame of bis for- 
mer behaviour. Thus the Romans,, by treating 
tbeir unfortunate cbmmatfders with bnmanity, 
lessened tbe disgrace of tbeir being vanquished or 
dlschafeed ; while tbe Carthaglhlans condemned 
tbeir generals to croel deaths upon tbeir being 
overcome, though ft was ofigo without their 
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a man of a buoyant and animated valour ; re- followed with a present of a war horse, and 
tnarkably well skilled in the use of weapons, with other marks of honour ; and from tfmt 
and naturally enterorising ^ stich an one, in time the man behaved with great fidelity and 
short, as Homer calls kfiy \n hearty in coetrage zeal for the service. Fabios thought it hard 
. fierce, in war deUnhJting. So intrepid a general that, while those who breed dogs and horses 
was very Si to be opposed to an- enemy as I soften their stubborn tempers, and bring down 
daring as bimselC to restore the courage and their fierce spirits by care and kindness, rather 
spirits of the Romans, by some vigorous stroke than with whips and chains, he who has the 
in the first enj^gemen^ As for Fabius, he command of men should not endeavour to cor- 
kept to his first sentimems, and hoped, that if rect their errors by gentleness and goodness, 
he only fbllowed Hannibal close, without fight- bjit treat them even in a harsher and more 
ing him, he and his army would wear them- violent manner than gardeners do the wild fig- 
selves out, and lose their warlike vigour, just trees, wild pe^rs and olives, whose ^ture 
as a wrestler does, who keeps conuniially in they subdue by cultivation, and which ' by that 
tile rin^, and allows himself no repose,; to re- means they bring to produce very agreeable 
emit his strength after excessive fatigues, fruit 

Hence it was that the Romans (as Posidonius Another time, some of his officers informed 
tells us,) called Fabius their shield, aiid Mar- him, that one of the soldiers, a native of Lu- 
• cellos tJmr sword, and u^d to say, that the cania, often quitted his post, and rambled out 
steadiness and caution of the one, mixed with of the camp. Upon this report, he asked what 
tiie vivacity and boldness of the other, made a kind of a man he was in other respects ; and 
compound very salutary to Rome. Hannibal, ' they all declared it was not easy to find so 
therefore, often meeting Marcellus, whose mo- good a soldier, doing him the justice to men- 
tions were like those of a torrent, found his tion several extraordinary instances of his 
forces broken and diminished ; and by Fabius, valour. On inquiring into the cause of this ir- 
who moved with a silent but constant stream, regularity, he found tliat tiie man was pas- 
he was undermined and insensibly weakened, sionately in love, and tiiat for the sake of 
Such, af length, was the extremity he was re- seeing a young woman he ventured out of the 
duced to, that he was tired of fighting Marcel- camp, and tooK a ioiig and dangerous journey 
Ins, and afraid of Fabius. And these were eveiy night Hereupon Fabius gave orders 
the persons he liad generally to do witli to some of his men to find out the woman, and 
during the remainder of the war, as praetors, convey her into his o^n tent, but took care 
consuls, or proconsuls : for each of them was that the Lucanian should not know it Then 
five times consul. It is true, Marcellus, in his he sent for him, and taking him aside, spoke 
fifth consulate, was drawn into his sn;**es, and to him as follows : ** I very well know, that 
killed by means of an ambuscade. Hannibal you have lain many nights out of the camp, in 
often^ made ^ the like attempts upon Fabius, breach of the Roman discipline and laws ; at 
exerting all his arts and stratagems, but without the same time I am not ignorant of your past 
eflfect. Once only he deceived hhn, and had services. Jn consideration of them, I foigive 
nearly led him into a fatal error. He foiged your present crime ; but for the future I will 
letters to him, ns from the principal inhabitants give you iu charge to a person who shall be 
of Metapontqm, offering to deliver up the city answerable for you.” While tlie soldier stood 
to Jiim, and assuring him that tiiosc who had much amfized, Fabius produced the woman, 
taken this resolution, only waited till he ap- and putting her in his nands, thus expressed 
peared before it Fabius giving credit to tliese himself : “ This is the person who engages for 
letters, ordered a party to be ready, intending you tiiat you will remain in camp ; and now we 
to march thither^ in the night ; but finding the shall see whether there was not some traitorous 
auspices unpromising, he altered his design, design which drew yon out, and which you 
ana soon after discovered that the letters were made the love of this woman a cloak for.^ 

' foiged by an artifice of Hannibal’s, and tiiat he Such is the account we have of tiiis affair, 
was lying in ambush for him near ^e town. By means of anotiier«love affair. Fabius re- 
Bnt tins perhaps may be ascribed to tue favour covered the city of Tarentum, which had*.beeii 
and protection of the gods. ^ treacherously delivered up to Hannibal. A , 

Fabius was persuaded that it was better to young man, a native of that place, who served 
keep the cities from revolting, and to prevent under Fabius, had a sister there, who loved 
any commotionsr among the allies, by affability him with great tenderness. This youth being 
^ and mildness, than to entertain every sns- informed, that a certain Brutian, one of the 
picion, or to use severity against those whom officers of the garrison which Hannibal had put 
Jie_ did suspect. It is reported of him, that in Tarentum, entertained a violent passibo for 
being informed, that a certain Marcian in his his sister, hoped to avail himself of this cir- 
arnw^^ who was a man not interior in courage cnmstance to the advanUge of the Romans, 
or family to any among the allies, solicited Therefore, with the permission of Fabius, he 
some of nis men to desert,* he did not treat him returned to his sister at Tarentum, under colour 
, harshly, but acknowledged that he had been of having deserted. Some* days p^ed, doring 
too much neglected ; declaring at the same which the Brutian forbore his visits, for she 
time, that he was now perfectly sensible how supposed that her brotiier knew nothing of the 
much his officers had been to blame in dis- amoilr. This obliged the young man to come 
tribnting nonotirs more out of favour than re- (o^an explanation. ** It has been currently re- 
gard to merit: and that for the future he ported,” said he, that yon receive addresses 
should take it ill if he did nof apply to /itm from a man of some distinction. Pray, vriioia 
wh^ he bad any request to make. •Inis was he ? If he is a man of honour and cnaracter. 

; U*y teU* tbit *tory of HarceUw. which Pin- they nay he is. Mars, confounds all 
ttreb here i^Pltcs to nblna. J things, takes but time though; of what country 
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/le may be. What necessity Impoaea is no 
disgrace ; bat we may rather thiiA ourselves 
fortunate, at 'a iioie when justice yields to 
if that which force might compel us to, happens 
i^i to be disagreeable to qur oivn inclinations.’* 
Inus encouraged, the yoiing woman sent for 
the Brutian, and presented him to her brother. 
And as she behaved to him in a kinder and 
more complying manner through her brother’s 
means, who ^yas veiy indulgent to his passion. 


not appear that the place was betrayed (o him, 
he ordered the Brntians to lie put first to the 
sword. Blit he failed ki his design : for the 
former suspicion still remained, and he incur- 
red, besides, the reproach of perfidy and inhu- 
manity. Many of die Tarentines also were 
killed ; thirty thousand of them were sold for 
slaves ; die army had the plunder of the town, 
and three thousand talents were brought into 
the public treasury. Whilst every thing was 


it was not veiy difficult to prevail with the ransacked, and the spoils were heaped before 
Brutiw, wfio was deeply in love, and was Fabiiis, it is reported that the officer who took 
Ivithar a mercenary,^ to deliver up the town, the inventory, asked “ What he v^ould have 


upon promises of great rcvvwds from Fabiiis. 

^ This is the account which most historians 
give us: yet some say, that die woman by 
whom die Brutian was gained, was not a Ta- 
rentine, but a Brutian ; diat she had been 
concubine to Fablus ; and that when she found 
the governor of Tarenium was her countryman 
and acquaintance, she told Fabins of it, and 
finding means, by approaching the walla, to 
make nim a 'proposal, she drew him over to the 
Roman interest. 

During these trasactiuns, Fabiiis, in order to 
make a diversion, gave directions to die garri- 
son of Rhegiuin to lay waste the Brutian 
territories, and, if possible, to make themselves 
masters of Caulonia. 'Hiese were a body of 
eight thousand men, composed partly of desert- 
ers, and partly of tiiqjnost worthless of diat 
infamous tiand brouglit by Marcellus out of 
Sicily, 1" and therefore the loss of them would 
not ue. great, nor much lamented by the Ro- 
mans. These men he threw out as a bait for 
Hannibal, and .by sacrificing them hoped to 
draw him to a distance from Tarcntuni. Tfie 
design succeeded accordingly: tor Hannibal 
marched with his forces to Caulonia, and Fabiiis 
in the meantime laid siege to ’JWentuin. The 
sixth day of the siege, tlie young man having 
settled the matter with the Brutian officer by 
means of his sister, and having welf observed 
the place where he kept guard and promised to 
let in the Romans, w'ent to Fabins by night, 
and gave him an nccuiirit of it The consul 
moved to tlie appointed cpiarti^r, though not en- 
tirely depending upon 1 he promise that the town 
would be betrayed. Inhere he himself sat still, 
but at the same time ordered an assault on 
every other part both*by sea and land. This 
‘ was put in execution with great noise and tu- 
iiiuU, which drew most of the Tarentines that 
\vay to assist the garrison and repel tlie .be- 
siegers. Then the Brutian giving Fabius the 
'signal, he scaled the w'alla and got possession 
of the town. 

On this occasion Fabius seems to have in- 
diil^d a criminal ambition.t For tliat it might 

* ap^poTTti /*/a’^'o<popB — . Tliw lias been 

mistranslated a man^ of a merceuorff dLsposUiort, 
The words only Import that he was not of Hanni- 
bal’s own troops, but of the mercenaries. Hence 
all governments should leara to beware how they 
entrust their ' towns with garrisons of hired troops 
and strangers. 

t These men were brouglit from Sicily, Hot by 
Mireelliis, but by his colleague Lsevinus. 

I Livy does not say, that Fabins gave such orders. 
He only says, There were many Brutiaiis slain, 
either through ignorance, or through tf^e ancient 
hatred which the Rotiiana bore' them, or because 
the Romans were desirous that Tarentum should 
seem to be taken sword In band, rather than be- 
trayed to them.” 


them to do with the gods ? ” meaning the sta- 
tues and pictures : Fabius answered, ^ Let us 
leave the Tarentines their angry gods.”* How- 
ever, he carried away a colossus of Hercules 
which he afterwards set up in the CApitol, and 
near it an equestrian statue of himself m brass.'!* 
Thus he shewed himself inferior to 'Marcellus, 
ill his taste for the fine arts, and still more so 
in mercy and humanity. Mufcellus in this re- 
spect had gre -itly the advantage, as we have 
already observed in his life. 

Hannibal had hastened to the relief of Ta- 
rentnrn, and being within five miles of it, when 
it was taken, he scrupled not to say miblicly, 

‘‘ The Romans, too, nave their Hannibal ; for 
we have lost I'arentum in the same manner that 
we “gained it.” And in private he then first 
acknowledged to his friends, “ That he hAd ' 
always thought it difficult, but now saw it was 
imj^ssible, with the forces he had to conquer 

I^bins for this was honoured with a triumph, 
more splendid than the former, having glori- 
ously maintained the field aimiiist Hannibal, 
and baffled all his senemes with ease, just asau 
able wrestler disengages himself from the arms 
of his antagonist, whose grasp no longer retains 
die same vigour. For Hannibal’s army was 
now partly enervated with opulence and luxury, 
and partly impaired and worn^with continual 
action. 

Marcus Livins, who commanded in Tareii- 
tiim, when it was betrayed to Hannibal, retired , 
into the citadel, and held it till it was retaken 
by the Romans. This officer beheld with pain 
the honours conferred upon Fabins, and one 
day his envy and vanity drew from him this 
express!^ in the senate, ^ 1, not Fabius, was 
tile cause of recovering Tarentum.” True,” 
said Fabius laughing, f''.r if yon had not lost 
the to^vn, I had never recovered it.” 

Among other honours which the Romans paid 
to Fabius, they elected his son consul.^ W lien 
he luid entered upon his office, and was' settling 
some point relating to the war, the fatiier, 
either on account of his age and infirmities, or' 
else to try his son, mounted his horee, to ride 
up to him. The young consul seeing him at a 
distonce, would not sufiTer it, but sent one of 
the Vtetors to his father with orders for him to 
dismount, and to come on foot to the consul, if 
he had any occasion to apply to him. The 
whole assembly were moved at tliis, and cost 
tlieir eyes upon Fabius^ by their silence and 

' * The gods were -in the attitude of combatants i 
and' tliey appeared 'to have, fought against .the 
Tareutihesf 

t The work of Lysippus. « 

t The son was decM conbul four years before 
the father took Tarentum. 
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their looks expressing theijr reseutoent of the 
indignit^f oflered to a person of his ehanict^r. 
But ' he instantly alighted, and ran to his son, 
and embraced him with great tenderness.* “ My 
SGo,” said he, 1 applaud your sentimeiits and 
your behaviour, x on know what a people you 
command, and have a just sense of tlie dignity 
of your office. This was the way that we and 
oui forefatliers took to advance Rome to her 
present height of glory, always considering the 
honour and interest of our country before that 
of our own fathers and children.*’ 

And indeed it is reported that the great 
grand-father of our Fabius,^ though he was one 
.of the greatest men in Rome, wlietlier we con- 
sider his reputation or authority, though he had 
been five times consul, and had beeulinnoured^ 
with several glorious triumphs on account of 
his success in wars of tlie last importance, yet 
condescended to serve as^ lieutenant to his son 
then cousul/j- in aw expedition against the Sam- 
nites : and while his son, in the triumph \vhich 
was decreed him, drove into Rome in a chariot 
and four, he with others followed hm on horse- 
back. Thus, while he had aulhority over his 
son, considered ^ a private man, and while he 
was both especially and reputedly the most 
considerable member of the commdtiwealth,yet 
he gloried in shelving liis subjection to (lie luw'^s 
ondto the magistrate. Nor was tliis the only part | 
of his character that deserves to be admired. 

When Fabius Maximus had tlie mislbrtuiie 
to lose his son, he bore that loss with great 
moderation, as became a wise man and a good 
father ; and the funeral oration, t which on oc- 
casion of tlie deaths of illustrious men is 
usually pronounced by some near kinsman, ho 
delivered himself; and having committed it to 
writing, made it public. 

When Publius Cornelius Scipio, who was 
sent proconsul into Spain, had defeated the 
Carfbaginiaus ‘in many battles, .and driven 
them out of that province ; and when he had, 
moreover, reduced several towns and nations 
under the obedience of Rome, on returning 
loaded with spoil, he was received with great 
acclamations and general joy. Being appoints 
ed consul, and finduig that tlie. people expected 
something great and striking at his hands, he 
considered it as an antiquated metliod and 
wortliy only of the inactivity of an old man, 
to watch the motions of Hannibal in Italy 
and therefore determined to remove the seat of 
war from tiience into Afi-ica, to fill the enemy’s 
country with his legions, to extend his ravages 
far and wide, and to attempt Carthage itself. 
With this view he exerted- all his talents to 
bring the people into his design But Fabius, 
on this occasion, filled the city with alarms, 
as if the commonwealtli was going to be 
brought into the most extreme danger by a rash 
and indiscreet young man ; in short, he scru^ 
pled not. to do. or say any thing he thought 
likely to dissuade his countrymen from em- 
bracing the proposal. With the , senate he 

' * Fabius Rnllus. 

f Fabius Gurges, who 'bad been defeated by the 
Sainiiites, and would have been degraded, had uot 
his father promised to attend him In liis second 
expedition as his lieutenant. 

t Cicero, in bis treatise on old age, speaks In 
high terms, both' of Fabtils and ttfis oration of his, 

“ Many extraordinary things have I known In that 
man, but' nothing more admirable than the man- 
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carried his. points . But the people believing 
(hat. liis opposition to Scipio proceeded cither 
ih>m envy of his success, or from a secret 
fear that if this young hero should perform . 
some sigpiai exploit, put an end to the war, or 
even remove it out of Italy, his own slow pro- 
-ceediugs through tlie course of so many years, 
might be imputed to indolence or timidity. 

To me Fabius seems at first to have opposed 
the measures- of Scipio, from an excess of 
caution and prudence, and to h^ve really 
I thought the danger attending his project great ; 

I but in the progress of tlie opposition, 1 think 
he went too great lengths, misled by ambition 
and a jealousy of Scipio’s rising glory. For 
he applied to Crassus, the colleague of Scipio, 
and endeavoured to persuade him not to yield 
tliat province to Scipio, but if he thougnt it 
proper to conduct the war in that manner, to 
go himself against Carthage, -j- Nay, he even 
hindered tlie raising of money for that expe- 
dition : so that Scijiio was obliged to find the 
supplies as he could : and he effected it 
through his interest with the cities of Hetruria, 
which were wholly devoted, to. him.t As for 
Crassus, he stayed at home,'{iartly induced to 
it by his disposition, which was mild and 
peaceful, and partly Lqk the care of religion, 
wliich was entrusted to nim os high-priest. 

Fabius, therefore, took another method to 
tra\ersc the design. He endeavoured to pre-' 
vent the young men who oflered to go volun- 
teers iirom giving in their names, and loudly 
declared both in the senate and /omm, That 
Scipio did not only himself ; avoid Ilannibal, 
but intended to cai*iy away with ^ him the re- 
maining strength of Italy, persuading the young 
men to abandon their parents, tiieir wives, and 
native city, whilst an unsubdued and potent 
enemy was still at their doors.” With tliese 
assertions he so terrified the people, that they 
allowed Scipio to take witii liim only the le- 
gions tliat were in Sicily, and three hundred of 
those men who had served him with so much 
fidelity in Spain. In this particular Fabius 
seems to have followed the dictates of his own ' 
cautious temper. 

' After Scipio was gone over into Africa^ an 
account was soon brought to Home, 'o4 his 
glorious and wonderful achievements. This 
account was followed by rich spoils, which 
confirmed it. A Numidian king was taken 
prisoner ; two camps were burned and de- 
stroyed, and in them a vast number of men, 
arms, and’ horses; and the Carthaginians 
sent orders to Hannibal to quit his fruitless , 
hopes in Italy, and return home to defend his ' 

ner in which he bore the death of bis son, a per 
sou of great merit and of consniar dignity. His 
enlogium is in our hands ; and while we read it, 
do we not look down on the .best of the philoso- 
phers 

* See the debates in the senate on that occasion, 
in Livy,‘ab.*xxviii. 

i This Crassus could not do: for being Pont ifeat 
Maaitnus, it was necessary that that he abonld re- 
main in Italy. 

I Scipio was empon'ered to ask of the alliea all 
things necessary for building and equipping a oeur 
fleet. And many of the provinces and cities volun- 
tarily taxed themselves to furnish him. with corn. 
Iron, timber, cloth for. sails, &c. so that In forty 
days after the cutting of the tinmer, be was in a ■ 
condition to set sail with a fleet of thirty new galleys, 
besides the thirty he bad before. There wont with 
him about seven thoosabd volunteers 
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owo country. WhilHt every ton^rue was ap- 
plaudini' these exploits of Scipio, Fabius^ pro- 
posed tiiat liis successor should be ax>p 6 inted, 
without any shadow or reason for it, except 
what this well known maxim implies, viz. 
** T^t it is dangerous to trust affaurs of such 
importance to the fortune of one man, because 
'it 18 not likely that he will be always suc- 
cessful.’’ 

By this he offended the people, who now 
considered liim as a captious and envious man ; 
or as one whose course and hopes were lost 
in the dregs of years, and who therefore look- 
ed upon Hannibal as more formidable than he 
realty was. Nay, even when Hannibal em- 
barked his army and quitted Italy, Fabiiis 
ceased not to disturb the general joy and to 
damp the spirits of Rome. For he took the 
liberty to affirm, That the comm<mwea 1 th 
was now come to her last and ^vorst trial ; that 
she had the most reason to dread the e/lbrts of 
Hannibal when he should arrive in Africa, 
and attack her sons under the walls of Gar- 
ihage ; that Scipio would have to do with an 
army yet warm with the Mood of so many Ro- 
man generals, dictators and consuls.” .The 


city Whs. alarmed at these declamations, and 
khough die war was removed into Africa, the 
danger seemed to approach nearer Romtf than 
ever. ^ ' 

However, soon after, Scipio defeated Han- 
nibal in a pitched battle, pulled down thf 
pride of Carthage and trod it under foot This 
afforded the Romans a pleasure . beyond all 
ti^eir hopes, aud - restored a firmness to their 
empire, which had been shaken wi& so many 
tempests. But Fabius M^imus did not live 
to me end of the war, to hear of the over- 
throw of Hannibal, or to see the prosperity of 
his country re-established : for about the time 
that Hannibal left Italy, he fell sick and died. 
We are assured, that Epaminondas died so 

f loor, that the Thebans buried him at the pub- 
ic charge ; for at his death nothing was found 
in his house but an iron spii^ The expense of 
Fabius’s funeral was not indeed defrayed out 
of tlic Roman treasury, but every citizen con- 
iribiiied a small piece of money towards it ; 
not that he died 'without effects, but that they 
might bury him as the father of the people-; 
and that the lionours paid him at his death 
might be suitable to the dignity of his life. 


’ PERICLES AND FABIUS 

Such were the lives of these two persons, so 
illustrious and worthy of imiUition both in tiieif 
civil and military capacity. We shall first 
compare their talents for war. And here it 
strikes us at once, that Pericles came into 
power at a time when the Athenians were at 
the height of prosperity, ^eat in themselves, 
and respectable to their neighbours : so that in 
the very strength of the republic, with only 
common success, he was secure from taking 
any disgraceful step. But as Fabius came to 
the helm, when Rome experienced the Worst 
and most mortifying turn of fortune, he had not 
to preserve the well established prosperity of a 
flourishing state, but to draw his country from 
an abyss of misery, and raise it to happiness. 
Besides, the successes of Cimon, the victories 
of Myronides and Leocrates, and the many 
great achievements of Tolmides, rather fur- 
nished^ occasion to Pericles, during his admi- 
nistration, to entertain the city witli feasts and 
games, than to make new acquisitions, or to 
defend the old ones by arms. On the -other 
hand, Fabius had the frightful objects before 
his eyes of defeat, and disgraces, of Roman 
Consuls and generals slain, of lakes, fields, and 
forests full of the dead carcasses of whole 
armies, and of -rivers flowing with Mood down 
to the very sea. In this tottering and decayed 
condition of the commonwealth, he was to sup- 
port it by his counsels and his vi^ur, and to 
keep it from falling into absolute ruin, to which 
it was brought so near , by the errors of former 
commanders. • 

It -may seem, indeed, a less arduous per- 
6 rmauce to tnanage the tempers of a people 
oumble.d by calamities, ana compelled by 
necessity to listen to reason, than to restrain 


MAXIMUS COMPARED. 

the wildness and insolence of a city elated with 
success, and wanton with power, such as 
Atliens was when Pericles held the reins of 
government But tlien, undauntedly to keep 
to bis first resolutions, and not to be discom- 
posed by the vast weight of misforiunes with 
which Rome was then oppressed, discovers in 
Fabius an admirable firmness and dignity of 
mind. ' ^ 

Against the taking of Samos by PericleSi we 
may set tlie retaking of Tarentum by Fabius ; 
and -with Euboea we may put in balance the 
towns of Campania. As for Capua, it was 
recovered afterwards by the consuls Furius 
and Appius, Fabius, indeed, gained but one 
set battle, for which he had^ his first triumph ; 
whereas Pericles erected nine trophies for as 
many victories won by laniT and sea. But none 
of the victories of Pericles can be compared 
with that memorable rescue of Minneins, by 
which Fabius . redeemed him and his whole 
army from utter destruction: an action truly 
great, and in which you find at once the bright 
assemblage of valour, of prudence, and huma- 
nity. Nor can Pericles on the other hand, be 
said ever to have committed such an error as 
that of Fabius, when he snffered himself to be 
imposed on by Hannibal’s stratagem of the 
oxen ; let his enemy slip In the night' throngh 
those straits in which he nad beetContangled by 
accident, and where he could notpossiblv have 

• Xylander U of opinion, that the word O^tXia'Koc 
in this place doei not signify a lipU but a piece o/ 
money j and be -sbewi uom a passage in the life 
of Lysander, that money anciently was made in a 
pyramidical form. Bat he did not consider that . 
the iron money wat not In me at Thebes, and Plu- 
tarch says that (hiji obeliscus was of lron« 
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forced bis way ont ; and as soon as it was day 
saw himself repulsed by the man who so lately 
was at his mercy. 

If it is (he part of ttgodA general^ not only to 
make a proper use of the present, bnt also to 
form the best judgment ot things to come, it 
must be allowed that Pericles both- foresaw 
and'^foretold what success the Athenians would 
liave in the war, namely, that they would min 
themselves, by grasping at too much. ^ But it 
was entirely against the opinion of Fabius, that 
the Romans sent Scipio into Africa, and yet 
they were victorious there ; not by the favour 
of fortune, bnt by the courage and conduct of 
their general. So that the misfortunes of his 
country bore witness to tlie sagacity of Pericles ; 
and from the glorious success of the Romans, 
it appeared that Fabius was utterly mistaken. 
Ana, indeed, it is an equal fault in a com- 
mander in chief, to lose an advantage through 
diffidence, as to fall into danger for want of 
foresij^t. For it is the same want of judg- 
ment and skill, that sometimes produces too 
much confidence, and sometimes leaves too 
little. Thus far concerning their abilities in 
war. 

And if we consider them in tlieir political 
capacity, we shall find that the greatest fault 
laid to the charge of Pericles, was, that he 
caused the Peloponnesian war, through opposi- 
tion to the Lacedaemonians, which made him 
unwilling to give np the least point to them, f 
do not suppose, that Fabius Maximus would 
have given up* any point to the Carthadnians, 
but th^ he would generously have run the last 
risk to maintain the dignity of Rome. 

The mild and moderate behaviour of Fabius 
Co Minucius, sets in a very disadvantageous 


light the conduct of Pericles, in his implacable 
persecution of Cimon and Thucydides, valuable 
men, aqd friends to, the aristocracy, and yet 
banished by his practices and intrigues. 

Besides, the power of Pericles was much 
mater than that of Fabius ; and therefore he 
did not suffer any misfortune to be brought 
upon Athens by the wrong measures of other 
generals. ^ Tolmides only carried it against him 
mr attacking the Boeotians, and in doing it, he 
Was^ defeated and slain.^ All the rest adhered 
to his party, ^ and submitted to his opinion, on 
account of his superior authority, wnereas Fa- 
bins, whose measures wrere salutary and safe, as 
far as they depended upon himself appears only 
to have fallen shorL by his inability to prevent 
the miscarriages of others. Fur the Romans 
would not have had so many misfortunes to de- 
plore, if the power of Fabius had been as great 
in Rome, as that of Pericles in Athens. 

As to their liberality and public spirit, 
Pericles shewed it in refusing the sums that 
were oilered him, and Fabius in' ransoming his 
soldiers with his own money. I'his indeed, 
was no great expense, being only about six 
talents.* But it is not easy to say what a 
treasure Pericles might have amassed from the 
allies, and from kiugs^ who made their court to 
him, on account of hi»CTeat authority ; yet no 
man ever kept himself more free from cor- 
ruption. 

As for the temples, the public edifices, and 
other works, with which Pericles adorned 
Athens, all tlie structure^ of that kind in Rome 
put together, until the times of the Cmsars, 
deserved not to be compared with them, eithei 
in the greatness of the design, or the excellence 
of tlie exccation. 
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Those tliat have searched into the pedigree of 
Alcibiades, say, that Eumaces, the son of 
Ajax, was (bunder of the iomily ; and that by 
his mother’s side he was descended from 
Alcmmon ; for Dinemache, his motlier, was 
the daimhter of Megacles, who was of that line. 
His iamer Clinias ^ined great honour in the 
sea-figRU of Artemisium, where he fought in a 
galley fitted out at his own expense, and after- 
wards was slain in tlie battle ofCoronasa, where 
the^ Boeotians won the day. Pericles and 
Ariphron, the sons of Zanthippus, and near 
relations to Alcibiades, were his ^ardians. 
It is said, (and not without reason) that the af-. 
tection and attachment of Socrates contributed 
much to his fame. - For Nicias, Demosthenes, 
Lamachus, Phormio, Thrasybnlus, Thera- 
mencs, were illustrious persons, and bis con- 
temporaries, yet we do not so much as know 
the name of the jnother of either of them ; 
whereas we know even the nurse of Alcibiades, 
that she was of Lacedaemon, and that her name 
was 'Amycla ; as well hs that Zopyms was 
Ills . school-maKter:. the one being recorded fay 
Antisthenes, and the other by Plato. 

As to the beauty of Alcibiades^ it may be 


sufficient to say, that it retained its charm 
through tlie several stages of childhood, youth, 
and manhood. For it is not universally true, 
what Euripides says. 

The very autumn of a form once flue 

Retains its beauties. 

Yet this was the case of Alcibiades, amongst 
a few others, by reason of his natural vigour 
and happy constitution. ■ 

He had a lisping in his speech, which be- 
came him, and gave a grace and persuasive 
turn to his discourse. Aristophanes, in those 
verses wherein he ridicules Theoras, takes no- 
tice, that Alcibiades lisped, for instead of call- 
ing him Corax, Raven,"he called him Coiax, 
'JFmtierer: from whence the poet -takes occa- 
sion to observe, tliat tlie term in that lisping 

• Probably this Is an error of Ibe transcribers. 
For. Fabius was to pay two, hundred anO fifty 
drachmas for each prisoner, and he ransomed two 
hundred and forty-seven ; which would stand him 
in sixty-oiie thousand seven hundred and fifty 
drachmas, that is more, than ten talents ; a very 
considerable expense to Fabias,*- which he could 
not answer without selling his estate. 
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He beflilt ibe neck : be lisps* 


His maim ers were far from being iimform ; no? 
IS it varied according to the 

many vimsaitadea and wonderful turns of his 
fortfine. He was naturally a man of stron|r 
- fASsionk ; but hia ruling imssion was an ambi- 
tion to contend and overcome. This appears 
from what is related of hia sayings when a boy. 
When hard pressed in wrestling, to nreveiit his 
being thrown^ he bit the hands of nis antago- 
nist, wlio let go his hold, and said, “ Yon bite, 
Alcibiades, like e wonian.*^ “ No,” say.s Jie, 
“ Jike a lion,” 

One day, he wns p/ay/ng nt dico with other 
boys, in the street; and when it came to iiis 
turn to throw, a Joaded wagon came up. At 
first he called to the driver to stop, because he . 
iTOs to throw in the way over which tlie wa- 
gon was to pass. The rustic disregarding him 
and driving on, the other boys broke away ; but 
Alcibiades threw himself upon bis face direct- 
ly before the wagon, *and stretching himself 
out, bade the fellow drive on if lie pleased. 
Upon this, he was so startled that he stopped 
his horses, while those that saw it ran up to 
him with terror. 

In iUie course of his edneation, he ivillingly 
took the lessons of his other masters, but re- 
fused learning to play upon the ilufo, which lie 
looked upon as a mean art, and unbecoming a 
gevitlenian. ‘‘ The use of tlic p/ec//vo» upon 
tJie lyre,” he would any, ‘Mias nothing in it 
that disorders the features or form, tint a man 
is hardly to be known by liis most intimate 
friends when he plays upon the flute. Besides, 
tlie lyre does not hinder the performer from 
speaking or accompanying it with a song; 
whereas, the flute so eiignges tlio inoiitli and 
the bream, that it leai es no possibility of speak- 
ing. Therefore let the Theban youth pipe, who 
know not how to discourse; but we Athe- 
nians, according to the account of our ances- 
tors, have Minerva for our jjatronesa, and- 
Apollo for our protector ; one of wliom threw 
away the flute, and tlie other striiiped olf the 
man’s skin who played upon it.”* Thus, partly | 
by raillery, ami partly by argument, Alcibi- 
ades kept both hiinselt nna others from learn- 
ing to niay upon the flute : for it soon became 
the talk among the young men of condition, 

. that Alcibiades was right in holding that art in 
abomination, and ridiculing those that prac- 
tised it. Thus it lost its place in Die miniber 
of liberal accomplishments, and was univer- 
sally exploded.^ 

In the invective which AnDpho ivrote against 
Alcibiades, opo story is, f liat when a boy he 
rap away from .his guardians to one of his. 
friends named Democrates : and that Aripbron 
would have, had proclamation made for him, 
had not Pericles diverted him from it, by say- 
ing, “ If he is dead, we shall only find him one 
day the sooner for it ; if he is sate, it will be a 
reproach to him as long as he lives.” Another 


fctory is, that ha kdled one of his sen ants with 
a stroke oi his stick, in Sibyrtiiis’s place ot 
exercise* But, perhaps, we should not give 
entire credit to. these things, which were ru o- 
fe^edly written by ati.eneniy, to defame liim 

Many persons of. rank made Dieir court tu 
Alcibiades, but it Is' evident that they were 
cliarmed and nttraoited by the beauty of his 
person*. Socrates^^vas the only one whose re 
gards were fixed upon Die mkiu, and bore wit- 
ness to the young man’s virtue and ingenuity ; 
the rays df which lie could distinguish througli 
his fine form. And fearing lest the pride of 
riches and high rank, and the crowd of flat- 
terers, both Athenians arid strangers, should 
corra])t him, he used his best endeavours to 
prevent it, and took care that so hopeful a 
plant should not lose its fruit and perish in the 
very flower. If ever fortune so enclosed and 
lortihed a man with what arc called her ffivnds, 
'as to render him inaccessibh to iiie invision- 
kniie of philosophy, and Die searching-probje of 
free advice, surely it was Alcibiades. From 
the first lie was surrounded with pleasures, and 
a multitude of admirers determined to say no- 
thing but wliat they thought would please, and 
to k€*ep liim from all admonition aiid^ reproof • 
yet, by his native penetration, he distinguishea 
the value of Socrates, and attached himself to 
him, rejecting the rich and great who sued for 
his regard. 

With Socrates lie soon entered into tli<* 
closest intimacy; and finding that he did not, 
like the rest of Die unmanly crew, want im- 
proper favours, but that he studied to correct 
the errors of his heart, and to, cure him of his 
empty and foolish arrogance, 

Tben liis crest fell, and all liis pride was gone, 

lie droop’d the conquer’d wing. 

In fact, he considered the discipline of So- 
crates as a provision from *1ieaven* for Die pre- 
ser\'ation and benefit of youth. Thus despis- 
ing himself, admiring his friend, adoring his 
wisdom, and revering bis virtue, he insensi- 
bly formed in his heart the image of love, or 
rather came under Die influence of that power, 
who, as Plato says, secures his votaries from 
^'icious love. It surprised all the world to see 
him constantly sup with Socrates, -take with 
him Die exercise of wrestling, lodge in the same 
tent with him ; while to his other admirers he 
was reserved and ronglL Nay, to some ho 
beliaved with great insolence, .to Anytiis (for 
instance) the son of Anthemion. Aiiyliis was 
very fond of him, and happening to make an 
entertainment fgr some strangers, he desired 
Alcibiades to give him his company. Alci- 
biades would not accept of Die inyitadon, but 
having drank deep with some of his acquaint 
ance at his own house, he went Diitlier to play 
some frolic. The frolic was this : He stood at 
the door of the room where the guests were 
entertained, and seeing a great number of gold 
- and silver cups iipon the table, he ordered his 
servants to take Imlf of Diemi, and carry them 
to his own house ;* and then, not vouchsafing 
so much as to enter into the room himself: ns 
soon as he had done this, he went away. The 

* Atben?eu8 says, lie did not keepiliem biinseir 
hilt riaviiig taken them from this man, who was 
rich, lie gave them to Tbrasybulus, who was pour. 


Marsyas. 
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rompany rescjiited the afTronl, and aiud, he had 
hfhavcd verv rudely*and insolently to Anytns. 

Not at all,^ said Anytus^ “ but ratlier kindly^ 
since he lias left us. half> when he knew it was 
in his poWer to take the whole.” 

He behaved in the same, manner to his other 
admirers, except only one sbranger. This 
man (they tell us) was bpt in inditFerent cir- 
cumstances ; for when he^ had sold all, he 
could make up no more than the sum of one 
hundred staters ; * which he carried to Alci- 
biades, and be^ffed of him to accept it Alci- 
biades was pleased at the thing, and smiling, 
invited him to supper. After a kind reception 
and entertainment, he gave him the gold again, 
but required him to be present the next day, 

• when the public revenues were to be otfered 
to farm, and to be sure and be the highe.^ 
bidder. TJie man endeavouring to excuse 
Jihnself, heennse the rent would be many tq- 
Jents, Alcibindesj who bad n private pique 
against tlie old farmers, threatened to have 
him beaten if he refused. Next morning, 
therefore, the stranger appeared in the market- 
place, and offered a talent more than the for- 
mer rent. The farmers, uneasy and angry at 
this, called upon him to name his security, 
supposing that he could not find any. Tlie 
poor man was indeed much startled, and going 
to retire with shame, when' Alcibiades, who 
stood at some distance, cried out to the ma- 
gistrates, “Set down my name; he is my 
friend, and I will be his security.” When tlie 
old farmers of the revenue heard this, they were 
much perplexed ; for their way was, with the 
profits of the present year to pay the rent of 
tlie preceding ; so tliat, seeing no other way 
to extricate tliemselves out of the difficulty, 
they applied to the stranger in a Immble strain, 
and offered him money But Alcibiades would 
not suffer him to take less tlian a talent, 
which accordingly was- paid. Having done 
him tliis service, he told him he might relin- 
quisli his bargain. 

Though Socrates had^ many rivals, yet he 
kept possession of Alcibiadcs's heart by the 
excellence of his genius and the pathetic turn 
of his conversation, which often drew tears 
from his young comiianion. And though some- 
times he gave Socrates tlie slip, and was drawn 
away by nis flatterers, who exhausted all the 
art of pleasure for tliat purpose, yet the philo- 
sopher took care to hunt out his fugitive, Who 
feared and respected none but him ; tlie rest 
he held in great contempt. Hence that saying 
of Glepntlies, Socrates gains Alcibiades "by 
the ear, and leaves to his rivals other parts of 
his body, Avith which he scorns to meddle. In 
Tact, Alcibiades was very capable of being 
led by the allurements of pleasure ; and what 
Thucydides says concerning Ids excesses in 

* The stater was *a coin which weighed four 
Attic drachmas, and was either of gold or silver. 
The silver was worth about two shillings and six- 
pence sterling. The stater daricus, a gold coin, 
was .worth twelve sbilliiigs and three-pence half- 
penny : but the Attic stater of gold must be worth 
nincli more, if sve reckon the proportion of gold to 
silver only at ten to one, as it was then ; yrbereas 
now it. Is about -sixteen to one. Dacler, then. Is 
erpatly mistaken, when .he says the stater here 
inciitiiincd ny Plutarch was worth only forty French' 
sols ; for Plutarch says expressly, that these staters 
were of gold. i 
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his way of living, gives occasion to believe sc 
Those who endeavoured to comipt him at- 
tacked him on a still weaker side, his vanity 
and love of distinction, and led him into vast 
designs and unseasonable projects, persuading 
him, that as sr;()n as he should apply himself to 
the management of public affaVs, he would 
not only eclipse the other generals and orators, 
%it surpass even Pericles himself, in point of 
reputation as well as interest with the powers 
of Greece. But as iron, when softened by 
the fire, is soon hardened again and brought 
to a proper temper by cold water, so when 
Alcibiades was enervated by luxury, or swoln 
with . pride, Socrates corrected and brought' 
him to himself by liis discourses ; for from them 
he learned the number of hi.s defects and the 
imperfection of his virtue. 

Wlien he was iiast liis childhood, happen- 
ing to go into a grammar-school, he asked file 
master for n volume of Homer ; and upon his 
making ansiver that he had nothing of Homer’s, 
he gave him a box on the ear, and so left him. 
Another sclioolinnster telling him he had Ho- 
mer corrected by himself : “ How* !” said Al- 
cibiades, “ and do you employ j'oiir ti;ne in 
teaching children to read ? you who are able 
to correct Ifomer, might seem to be fit to in 
struct men.” 

One day, wanting to speak to Pericles, he 
went to his house, and being told there fliat he 
was busied in considering how to give in his 
accounts to the people, and therefore not at 
leisure ; he said as he went away, “ He had 
better consider how to avoid giving in any ac* 
count at all.” 

Whilst he was yet a youth, he made the 
campaign at Potidoia, where Socrates lodged 
in the same tent with him, and was his com- 
panion in every engagement. In tlie principal 
battle they both b( lmved with great gallantry ; 
bnt Alcibiades at last falling do\yn woundra, 
Socrates advanced to defend him, which he 
did cflrctnally in the si^ht of the whole army, 
saying both him and his^ arms. For this tlie 
prize of valour was certainly due to Socrates, 
yet the generals inclined to give it to Alcibiades 
on account of his quality ; and Socrates, will- 
in.g to encourage his thirst after true glory, was 
the first who gave his suffVagc for him, ami 
pressed them to adjudge liini the crown and 
the complete suit of armour. On tlie other 
hand, at the battle of Deliuin, where the 
Athenians were ronted,"^ and Socrates, with 
a few otliers, was rc'treating on foot, Alci- 
biades observing it, did not pass biin, but co- 
vered his retreat, and brought him safe olf, 
though the enemy pressed furiously forward, 
and killed great numbers of the Athenians. 
But this happened a considerable time after. 

To Hinnoiiicus, the father of Callias, a tiion 
respectable both for his birth and fortune, Al- 
cibiades one day gave a ^hox^ on the ear ; not 
that he liad any quarrel with him or wa&beated 
by passion, but pin*ely because; in a *wajito*i 
froGc, he had agreed wifii his coinpaiiioiiB to 
do so. The whole city being full of the story 

* Laches, as introduced by Plata, tells us, that 
if others had done their duty as Socrates did • bis, 
the Athenians would not have been defeated in the 
battle of Dylium. That battle was fouaht the first 
year of the eiahty-niiiih olympiad, eifiht years aftei 
the battle of Potidsea* 
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ot tlus insolence, and e\cry body (as it was 
natural to expecj,) expressing some resentment, 
early next morning Atcibiades went to wait on 
Hipponicus, - knodied at the door, and .was 
admitted. As soon as he came into his pre- 
.sencc, he stripped off his garment, and pre- 
senting his naked body, desired him to neat 
‘ and chastise him as he pleased. But instead 
of that Hipponicus pardoned him, and forgot 
alibis resentment; nay, sometime after, he 
even gave him his daughter Hipparete in mar- 
riage. Some say it was not lIj])ponicus, hat 
his son Galiias, who gave Hipparete to Alci- 
biades, witli ten talents to her portion ; and that 
when she brought him a child Ite demanded ten 
talents more, as if he had taken her on that con- 
dition. Though tliis was bnt a groundh^ss 
pretence, yet Callias, api)rehensive of sOme 
bad consequence from his artful contrivances, 
in a full assembly of the people, declared, that 
if he should happen to die without cliildrcn, 

' . Alcihiades should be his heir. 

Hii>parete made a prudent and affectionate 
wife ; nut at last growing very uneasy at her 
husband's associating wiili so many courtezans, 
botli strangers and Atlienians, she quitted his 
house and] went to her brother’s. Alcihiades 
went on witli his debaucheries, and gave him- 
self no pain about his wife ; but it was neces- 
sary for her, in order to a legal separation, to 
give in a bill of divorce to the archon, and to 
appear personally with it ; for the .s<*ndiiig of 
it oy anotlier hand would not do. When she 
came to do this according to law, Alcihiades 
rusheffin, • caught her in his arms, and carried 
her through the market-place to his own house, 
no one presuming to oppose, him, or to take her 
from him. From that time she remained with 
him until her death, which happened not long 
after, when Alcihiades was upon his voyage to 
Bphesus. Nor does the violence used, in tliis 
case, seem to be contrary to the laws eitlier of 
society in general, or of that republic in parti- 
cular. For the law of Athens, in requiring her 
who wants to be divorced to appear publicly in 
person, prolmhly intended to give tlio husband 
an oppoHunity to meet with her and recover 
her. 

Alcihiades had «i dog of uncommon size and 
beauty, which cost liim seventy mintB, and yet 
his tail, which was his principal ornament, he 
caused to be cut off Some ot his acquaintance 
found great^ fault with his acting so strangely, 
and told him, that all Atliens rung with the 
stoi^ of his foolish treatment of the dog ; at 
wUch he laughed ami said, This is the very 
thing I wanted ^ for I would have the Athe 
niaus talk of tins, lest they should find some- 
th^ worse to say of me.’’ 

The first thinjg that made liim popular, and 
introduced him into tlie administration, was his 
distributing of money, not by design, hut acci- 
dent. Seeing one ihiy a great crowd of people 
ns he was walking along, he , asked what it 
meant ; and beinjg intbnned there was a dona- 
tive made to the^ people, he disirihuied money 
too, as he went in amongst them. This meet- 
infi, with great applause, he was so much 
, delighted, that he foigot a quail which he had 
midcr hia robe,* and the bird, frightened with 

* It Was the gisbion In those days to breed 
tfualls. Plato reports, that Socrates having brought 
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the noises flew away. Upon this, the people set 
up still louder acclamations, and many of them 
assisted him to recover the quail. The man 
who did catch it, and bring it to hiiVK was one 
Antiochus,* a pilot, for whom everafmr he liad 
a particular regard. ^ . 

lie had great advantages for in^oducing 
himself into the management of public affairs, 
from his birth, his estate,' his personal valour, 
and the number of his friends and relations : 
hut wlmt he chose above all the rest to recom- 
mend himself by to the people was the charms 
of his eloquence. That he was a fine speaker 
the comic writers bear witness ; and so does 
the prince of colors, in his oration a^inst 
Midias,*!* where he says that Alcihiades was 
the most eloquent man of his time. And if we 
believe Theophrastus, a curious searcher into 
antiquity, and more versed in history tlian the 
other philosophers, Alcihiades had a peculiar 
happiness of invention, and readiness of ideas, 
which eminently distinguished him. But as 
his care was eiiqiloyed not only upon the mat- 
ter but the expression, and he had not the 
greatest facility in the latter, he often hesitated 
in the midst of a speech not hitting upon the 
w'ord he \vanted, and stopped until it occurred 
to him. 

lie was famed for his breed of horses and 
die number of chariots. For no one besides 
himself, whether private person or king, ever 
sent seven chariots at one time to tlie Olympic 
games. The first, tlie second, and the fourth 
prizes, according to Thucydides, or the tliird, 
as Euripides relates it, he hore away at once, 
which exceeds every thing performed by the 
most ambitious in that way. Buripides thus 
celebrates his success : 

Great eon of Clinias, I record Iby glory. 

First on the dusty plain 
Tlie threefold prize to gain : 

What hero boasts tby praise in Grecian story 1 
Twiret does the trumpet's voice proclaim 
Aloud the plausive cirque thy honour'd name : 
Twice on tby brow was seen 
I'he peaceful olive's green 
The glorious palm of easy purchased fame.$ 

The emulation which several Grecian cities 
expressed, in the presents they made him, gave 
a still greater lustre to his success. Ephesus 

Alcihiades to acknowledge, that the way to rise to 
diftinction among the Atheiii ois, was, to study to 
excel the generals of their enemies, replied with 
this severe irony, No, iio, Alcihiades ; your only 
study Is how to surpass Midias in the art of bleed- 
ing quails,*'— Plato in 1 Alcib. 

* The name of the man who caught the quail 
would hardly have been mentioned, had not Alci- 
biadcs afterwards entrusted him with the command 
of the fleet m his absence ; when he took the op- 
porlniiiiy to flgbt, and was beaten. 

t It appears from that passage of Demosthenes, 
that be spoke only from common fame, and conse- 
quently that there was little of Alcibiades'a then ex- 
tant. We And some remains of bis oratory in 
Thucydides. 

f Alcihiades woo the first, second, and third 
prizes In person ; besides trUich bis chariots won 
twice in his absence. 

$ Aiitistbenes, a disciple of Socrates, writes, that 
Chios fed bis horses, and Cyzicus provided his vie- 
thus. The passage is reftiarkabie, for we learn 
from it that this was done, not only when Alci- 
hiades went to the Olympic games, but in bis war- 
like expeditions, and even in his travels. '' When 
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provided a magnificent pavilion for him ; Chios 
was at the expense of keeping hia horses and 
beasts for sacrifice j and l^esbos found him in 
wine and every thing necessary for the most 
elegant public table. Vet, amidst this success, 
he escaped not without censure, occasioned 
either by the malice of his enemies, or by his 
own misconduct. It seems there was at 
Athens one Diomedes, a man of good chai-ac- 
ter and a friend of Alcibiades, who was very 
desirous of winning a prize at the Olympic 
giiines ; and being informed that there was^ a 
cliariot to be sold, which belonged to tlie city 
of Argos, where Alcibiados^Jiad sfrong in- 
terest, he persuaded him to buy it for^ him. 
Accordingly he ' did buy it, but kept it for 
himself, leaving Dioiiudes to vent Ins rage, 
and to call gods and men to bear witness of 
the injustice. For this tlicre .seems to have 
been an action broiiglit against liiiti ; and there 
is extant an oration coneeriiing a chariot, writ- 
ten by Isocraf,c.s, in dclen<*e of Alcibiad«‘s, 
then a youth; but there tlie piuintitV is nam'd 
Tisin.s, not Diomedes. 

Alcibiades was very young when lie 
applied himself to the business of (lie republic, 
Slid yet he soon sliewed tiimsclf superior to the 
other orators. 'I'he persons capable of stand- 
ing in sonic degree of competition v/ith him, 
where Phsoax the son of Frasistratus, and Ni- 
cias the son of Niceratiis. Tiie latter was ad- 
vanced in years, and one of the best generals 
of his time. The former was but a youth like 
hini.sclf, ju.st beginning to make his wav ; for 
which he had the advantage of high birtfi ; but 
in other res))ects, as we!] as in the art of speak- 
ing, was inferior to Alcibiades. He .seemed 
fitter for soliciting and persuading in private, 
than for sterainiiig the torrent of a public de- 
bate ; in short,- he was onfj of th<»se of wliom 
Eiipolis SJiys, ** True, he can talk, and yet he 
is no speaker.” There is extant an oration 
against Alcibiades aiul Pha^ax, in which, 
amonpt other things, it is alh'ged against Al- 
cibiaur.s, that he used at his table many of the 
^.>ld and silver ves.sels provided for the sacred 
^trocessions, as if llioy had been liis owai. 
f There was at Atlums one Hyperbolas, of 
VUie ward of Peritbois, wlioin Tliucjdidcs 
uiakf s mention of as a very bad man, aiul who 
was a constant subject of ridicule f<ir the co- 
mic writers. But he was unconcerned at the 
worst tliiiig.s they could say of him, and being 
rcgardle.ss of honour, he was also in.sen.sihlc 
ol* shame. Thi.s, though really impudence and 
folly, is by some people called iortitude and 
a noble daring. But, though no one liked him, 
the [Hiople novertlieless made use of him, when 
they wanted to strike at persons in authority. 
At bis instigation, the Atheniaii.s were ready 
to [irocoed to the ban of ostraoisfn, by whicli 

ever,” says he, “ Alcibiades travelled, four cities of 
fli>‘ allies luiiilstered to him as his handmaids. F.phe- 
stis fii nislied him with teiits as snniptiioits as those of 
the iVisians ; Chios found proveiuter for his horses ; 
Cyziciis supplied him with victims and provisions 
for his table; and Lesbos miili vine and all > liter 
necessaries for his household.” None but opulent 
cities were able to answer such an ex pence : for at 
the time when Alcibiades won the iliice prizes in 
person at the Otyihpic games, after he had olfered 
a very costly sacriflee to Jupiter, he entertained at 
a magnidcenl repast that Inniimrrahle company 
which had assisted at the garnet 


they pull down nnd expel such of the. citizenis 
as are distinguished hy tiicir dignity and pow'- 
er, therein consulting their envy rather than 
their fehr. 

As it was evident, that this sentence was 
levelled against one of the three, Plireux, Ni- 
cias, or A hubiudes, * the latter took care to 
nnitc the contending parties, and leaguing jkvitli 
Nicias, caused the ostracism to fall upon Hy- 
perboliis himself. Some say, it was not Nicins, 
nut Phaiax, with whom Alcilnades joined in- 
terest, and by who.se assistance he expelled 
their common enemy, when he expected notliing 
less. For no vile or infamous person had ever 
undergone that punishment. So Plato, the 
comic poet, a.ssures \is, thus speaking of Hy- 
perbolii.s : 

Well had the caitiff earn’d his banishment, 

Bnt not by ostracism ; that sentence sacred 

To dangerous ciiiineiice- 

But wc hnv'e elsewhere given a more full ac 
count of what hi.story has delivered down to 
Us concerning this inatfer.^ 

Alcibiades was not less disfurbed at the 
pjiuit esteem in whii-h Nicias was held by the 
eiK'inies of Athens, tlian at the respect whicli 
the Athenians themselvcfi paid him. The rite.s 
of hospitality had long subsisted between tlie 
familv of Alcibiades and the IjacedMunoniaiis, 
and no bad laken particular care of such of 
them SIS were riiatlo prisoners at Pylos ; yet 
when they found tluit it was chiefly by the means 
of Nicia.s that (iiey obtained a peace and reco- 
vered (he caplive.s, their regards centered in 
liiin. It vv'as a coriiuiou observation among the 
(.■reeks, that Perirle.s had engaged them in a 
war, and Nicias had set them free from it; 
nay, the noace was even called the Nician 
peace. Alc’ihiades was veiy uneasy at thii?, 
and out of envy of Nicia.s, determined to 
break the league. 

A.S soon then as be ncrceived that the peo- 
ple of Argos both fcarca and hated the Spar- 
tans, and const qin’utlv' w anted to get clear of 
all connection w illi them, lie privately gave 
them hopes of assistance from Athens ; and 
both by his agents and in person, he encour- 
aged the principal citizens not to entertain any 
fear, or to give up any point,- hut to apply to 
the Athenians, vvlio were almost ready to re- 
pent of the i»eace they had made, and would 
.soon seek occa.sion to break it. 

But after the Tjaredmnionians had entered 
into alliani^e with the* Ba'dtians, and had de- 
livered Paiiactiis to the Athenians, not with its 
tbrtifications , as they ought to have done, but 
^ite dismantled, he took, the opportunity, 
while the Athenians w'ere incensed at this pro- 
cfcding, to iritlame them still more. At tim 
.same time he raised a clamour again.st Nicias, 
alleging things w'hich had a face of probabi- 
lity ; for he reproached him with having neg- 
lected, when commander-in-chief, to make 
that’}- party prisoners who were left by the 

* III the lives of Aristides and Nicias. 

i After the LacedaMiioniaus had lost the fort of 
Pylos in Messeiiia, they left, hi the isle of Sphac- 
teria, which was opposite that fort, a aarrisou of 
three hundred and twenty men, besides Helots, un- 
der the command of Cpitudes the son of Mulobrus, 
The Athenians would have sent Nicias, while com- 
mandet-in chief, with a fleet as'aiiist that Island, 
but he excused himself. Afterwards Cleon, iu 
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enemy in Splmcteria, and with releasing tliem* 
when taken by others^ to iugyatinte himself with 
tlie Lacedmoionians ; he farther asserted, that 
though Nicias had an interest with the Lace- 
dsemoniansj he wmild not make use of it to 

S reventtheir.eutering into the confederacy with 
ie Boeotians and Corinthians ; but that when 
an. alliance Was oflered to the Athenians by 
any of the. Grecian states, he took care to 
prevent their accepting it, if it were likely to 
give umbrage to the Lacedaemonians. 

Nicias was greatly disconcerted ; but at that 
very juncture it happened that ambassadors 
from Lacedsemun arrived with moderate pro- 
posals, and declared that they had full powers 
to treat and decide all differences in an equita- 
ble way. The senate was satisfiod, and next 
day the people were to be convened : but Al- 
cibiades, dreading the success of that audi- 
ence, found means to speak with the ambassa- 
dors in the mean time ; and thus he addresscul 
them : ^ Men of Lncedirnioii I what is it you 
are going to do? Are not you apprised that 
the behaviour of the senate is always candid 
and humane to tliose who apply to it, whereas 
the people are haughty aim expect groat con- 
cessions? If you say that you are come with 
full powers, you will find them intractable and 
extravagant in thoir demands.^ Come, then, 
retract that imprudent declaration, and if you 
desire to keep the Athenians within the bounds 
of reason, and not to have terms extorted from 
yon, which you cannot approve, treat with 
them as if you had not a aiscrotionary com- 
mission. I will use my best endeavours in fa- 
vour of the Lacediemonians.” He confirmed 
his promise with an oath, and thus drew them 
over from Nicias to hiins(?ir. In Alcibiades 
they now placed an entire confidence, admiring 
both Ills understanding and address in fiusinoss, 
and regarding him as a verj' cxlraordiiinry man. 

Next day the people assembled, and the 
ambassadors were iiilrudiiced. Alcibiades 
asked them in an obliging manner, what their 
commission was, and they answered, that tln^y 
did not conic as p}eiii])otrntiaries. Then he 
bei^ii to rave and storm, as if he liad received 
nil injury, not done one ; and calling them faith- 
less, prevaricating men, who were come nei- 
ther to do nor to say any thing honourable, 
riie senate was incensccf; the people were 
enraged ; and Nicias, who^ was ignorant of 
the deceitful contrivance of Alcibiades, was 
tilled with astonishment and confusion at this 
change. 

The proposals of the ambassadors thus 
rejected, Alcibiades was declared general, 
and soon engaged the Argives,^ the Man- 

conjunction with Demnsthenrs, got possession of 
it, after a long dispute, wherein seveial of the gar- 
rison were slain, and the rest made pi'isoiicrs, and 
sent to Athens. Among those prisoners were an 
hundred and twenty Spartans, who hy the assist- 
ance of Nicias got released. 1'lte Lacedaemonians 
afterwards recovered the fort of Pylos : for Anytus, 
who was sent with a squadron to support it, find- 
ing the wind directly against it, returned to Athens ; 
upon which the people, according] to their usual 
ciistfiiii. coiideniucd him to die , which seiiteiice, 
however, he commuted by a vast sum of 

money, being the first who reversed a judgment in 
fhsit manner: 

^ He concluded a league with tliese states for a' 
hundred years which Thucydides has inserted at 


tineans, and Eleans, as allies to tlie Athenians 
Nobody commended the manner of this trans- 
action, but the effect was very great, sifice it 
divided and embroiled almost all Pelopon- 
nesus, in one dayJiAed so many arms against 
the LacedasmoniHiis at Maiitinea, and removed 
to so great a distance from Athens tlie scene 
of war ; by which the Laceda;iiioniaiis, if vic^ 
torioiis, could gain no great advantage, where- 
as a miscarriage would have risked the veiy 
being of tln'ir state. 

^ Soon after this battle at Malinea,^ the priii- 
cipal ofiicers*!* of the Argive army attempted to 
abolish the popular government in Argos, and 
to take the administration^ into their own 
hands. The Ijncediemoniaiis espoused the 
design, and assisted them to carry it into exe- 
cution. But the jieople took up arms again, and 
defeated their new masters ; aiid^ Alcibiades 
coming to their aid, made the victory more 
completf‘. At the same time he persuaded 
them to extend their wails down to the sea, 
that they might always be in a condition to 
receive succours from the Athenians. From 
Athens he sent them carpenters and masons, 
exerting himself greatly on this occasion, which 
tended to increase his personal interest and 
power, as well as that ot his country. He ad- 
vised the people of Patrse too, to join their 
city to the sea by long walls. ‘ And somebody 
observing to the Patrensiaiis, “That the Athe- 
nians would one day swallow them nn 
“ Possibly it may be so,” said Alcibiaries, 
^ but they will begin with the feet, and do it 
by little and little, whereas the liacedtemo- 
uians will begin with tlie head, .and do it all 
at once.” He exhorted the Athenians to qs- 
sert the empire of the land as well as of the 
sea; and was ever putting the young warriors 
in mind to shew by their deeds that they re- 
ineiiibered the oath they had taken in the tem- 
ple of Agrault;s.i: The oath is, that they will 
consider wheat, barley, l ine, and olives, as the 
bounds of Attica ; by which it is insinuated, 
that they should endeavour to p6ssess the.m- 
selves of all lands tliat are cultivated ami 
fruitful. 

But these, his great abilities iii politics, hi 4 
eloquence, his reach of genius, and keeniies' 
of a])prehension, w'ere tarnished by his luxu- 

fiill length ill his fifth book ; : ...1 by which we learn 
that the treaties of the ancient Greeks were no less 
perfect and explicit than ours. Their treaties were 
of as little coiisetpience too : fi»r how soon was 
that broken which the Athenians had made with 
the Lacedsemonitiiis I 

* That battle was fought nearly three years after 
the conclusion of the treaty, witli Argos. 

t Those oflicers availed themselves of the con- 
sternation tlie people of Argos iverc pi after the 
loss of the battle ; and the Laced'jeiiioiiiaiis gladly 
supported them, from a persuasion that if the po- 
pular government were abolished, and an aristo- 
cracy flike that of Sparta) set up in Argos, they 
should' soon be masters there.. 

t Agraiilos, one of the daughters of Cecrops, bad 
devoted herself to deam for tlie heiiedt of Ikt 
country ; it lias been supposed, therefore, that the 
oath which the young Athenians took, bound Ibt ni 
to do something of that nature, if need should re- 
quire ; though, as given by PiutarSli, It Implies 
only an unjust* resolution to extend the Aihriiias 
dominions ta ail lands that were' worth seizing* 
Demosthenes mentions the oath in bis oration JDts 
fain. If gat* tint does not explain ic« 
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rioos livingy his drinking, and debauches, his | 
elFeminacy of dress, and his insolent profusion. 
He V^ore a purple robe with a long train, when i 
he appearea in public. He caused .the planks | 
of ms galley to be cut away, th.at he might lie 
the so&r, his bed not being placed upon the 
boards, but hangi^ upon girths. ^ And in the 
wars he bore a shield of gold, which had none 
of the usual ensigns^ of his country, but in 
their stead, a Cupid bearing a thunderbolt. 
The great men of Athens saw his behaviour 
with uneasiness and indignation, and even 
dreaded the conseq|iience. They regarded his 
foreign manners, his profusion, and contemxit 
of the law's, as so many means to make him- 
self absolute. • And Aristophanes well ex- 
presses how the bulk of the people were dis- 
posed towards him : 

They love, they hate, bat cannot live witbouf 

him. 

And again he satirizes him still more severely 
by the following allusion. 

Nurse not a lion’s whelp within your wails. 

But if he is brought up there, soothe the brute. 

The truth is, his prodigious liberality ; the 
games he exhibited, and die other extraordi- 
nary instances of his munificence to ihf- people, 
the glory of his ancestors, the beauty of his , 
person, and the force of his eloqiii'iice, toge- 
ther with his heroic strength, his valour, and 
experience in war, so' gained iqion the Athe- 
nians, that they connived at his errors, and 
spoke of them with all imaginable tenderness, 
calling them sallies of youtlij and good-humoured 
frolics. Such were his confining Agatlinrcus 
the painter,’!' until he had painte<l his house, 
and then dismissing him with a liaridsome i>re- 
seiif ; Ills giving a box on the ear to Tanreus, 
who exhibited games in opposition to him, and 
vied with him lor die preference ; and his tak- 
ing one of the captiv e Melian woriK'n for his 
mistress, and bringing up a child he had by 
lier. These were what they called his good- 
humoured frolics. But surely we cannot be- 
stow that appellation upon the slaughtering of 
all the males in the isle of Melosi who had 
arrived at years of iniherty, which was in con- 
sequence at a decree that he promoted. Again, 
when Aristoxjhon had painted die courtezan 
Nemea with Alcibiades in her arms, many of 

* Both cities and private persons had, of oid, 
tlirir ensigns, devices, or arms. Those of the 
Athtniaiis were cotiiinoiily Minerva, the owl, or the 
olive. None but people of tlKurc wcie allowed t(» 
bear any devices ; nor even they, until they hud 
performed some action to deserve them ; in the 
mean time their shields were plain white. Alcihi- 
ades. 111 his device, referred to the beauty of his 
person and his martial prowess. Mottos, too, were 
used. Cupaiieus, for instance, bore a naked man 
with a torch in his hand ; the motto this, I will 
burn the city* See more iu ^scbylus’s tragedy of 
the Seven Chiefs, 

+ This painter bad been familiar with Alcibiades’s 
mistress* 

t The isle of Melos, one of the Cyclades, and a 
colony of Lacediemuii, was attempted by Alcibiades, 
the last year of the nineteeuth Olympiad, and taken 
the year following. Thucydides, who has given us 
an account of tills slaughter of the Meliaiis, makes 
no mention of the decree. Proh.ibly be was will- 
tug to have the carnage thought the effect of a 
sudden transport in the soldiery, and not of a rniei 
■and cool resolution of the people of Athens 
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the people eagerly crowded lu see it, but such 
I of the Athenians as were more advanced in 
years, were much flispleased, and considered 
these as sights fit only for a tyrant’s (ourt, and 
as insults on the laws of Athens. Nor was it 
ill observed by Archestratiis, ^‘that Orcece 
coidd not bear another Alcibiades.^ When 
'J^mon, famed for his misanthropy, saw Alci- 
biades, after having gained his point, con • 
ducted home with great honour from the place 
of assembly, he did not shun him, as he did 
other men, hut went up to him, ahd, sl^aking 
him by the hand, thus addressed him, ^ Go 
on, my brave boy, and prosjier ; for your pro- 
i^erity will bring on the ruin of all this cYowd.’^ 
This occasioned several r»-flections; some 
laughed, some railed, and others were ex 
tremely moved at the saying. So various were 
the ind^ments formed ot Alcibiades, by reason 
of the inconsistency of his character. 

In the time of Pericles,* the Athenians haci 
a desire alter Sicily, and when he had paid the 
last debt to nature, they attempted it; fre- 
quently, under pretence ' of succouring their 
allies, sending aids of men and money to such 
of the Sic'iliaiis as were atta^.kcd by the Syra 
ettsans. This was a step to greater arniainciits 
But Alcibiades iullamed this desire to an irre 
sistible depp*oc, and^ persuaded them not to 
atferiipt the island in part, and by little and 
little, but to send a powerful fleet entirely to 
subilue it He inspired the people with hopes 
of great things, and indulged himself in ex- 
pectations still more lofly ; for he did not, like 
tlic rest, consider Sicily as the end of his wishes, 
but rather as an introduction to the niighty «jx- 
peditions he had conceived. And while Nicias 
was dissuading the people from tlie siege of 
Syracuse, as a business too diflicult to su(;ceed 
in, Alcibiades was dreaming of Carthage and 
of Libya : and ai'ter these were gained, had 
designed to grasp Italy and Pelojionnesus. re- 
garding Sicily as little more than a magazine 
for provisions and warlike stores 

Thi} yuang men immediately entered into his 
sclicuie's, and listened with great attention to 
tbooc who under tJie sanction ol’ age related 
wonders concerning the intended expeditions, 
so that many of them sat w'hole days in the 
places of exercise, drawing in the dust tie* 
iigure of the island and plans of Libya niul 
Carthage. However, we are informed, that 
Sociiites the philosoplier, and TVleton the as- 
trologer, were far Irom expecting that these 
wars would turn to the advantage of Athens 

* Pericles, by his prudence and authority, had 
restraiiifrd this extravagant amhiliuii of the Atlie- 
iiiaiis. He died the last year of the eighty-seventh 
Olympiad, in the third year of the PelopoiiiiCbiaf* 
war. T\^o years after tlii.«, the Aihetiiaiis sent 
some ships to KheKiiirn, which were to tEo from 
thence to the succour of the Lcontincs, who were 
attacked by the Syracii&aiis. The year following 
they sent a still greater iitiinber and two years 
after that,, they fitted out another fleet of a greater 
force t|iau the f«irir:er ; but the Sicilians having put 
an end to their divibioiis, and by the advice of 
Heriiiocrates (whose speech Thuevdides, in hi's 
fourth book, gives us at large,) having sent back 
the fleet, the Athenians were sq enraged at their 
eciieralB for not having conquered Sicily, that they 
banished two of them, Pythodoriis and Sophocles, 
and laid a heavy flue upon Euryinedon. So infv. 
tiiated were they by iheir prosperity, ■ that tliev 
Imagined themselves ii resistible. 

L2 
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the fomier^ it should seem, influenced by some 
lirophetic notices with which be was favoured 
by the genius who attended^him ; and the latter 
either by^lreasonings wliich led him to fear 
what was to borne, or else by knowledge 
with which his art siip}>1ied him. Be that 
as it may, Meton feigned himself mad, and bik* 
ing a flaming torch, attempted to set his house 
on Are. Otliers say, that he made use of no 
such pretence, but niimed down his house in 

*1.^ j ? . . 11 1 


with wine, and bent on some extravagance 
Indignation and fear made them take this 
event not only for a bad omen, but for the 
consequence of a plot which aimed at great 
matters ; and therefore botli senate and people 
assembled several times witliin a few days, 
and very strictly examined every suspicious 
circiihistancc. 

In the meantime, the demagogue Androcles 
produced some Athenian slaves, and certain 


the night, and in the morning went and begged sojourners, who accused Alcibiades and his 
of the people to excuse hU son from that cam* friends of defacing some other statues^ and of 
paign, that he might be a comfort to him under ‘ mimicking the sacred mysteries in one of their 
his misfortune. By this artifice he imposed drunken revels : on which occasion, they said, 
upon ^em, and gained his point. I one Tlieodorus represented the herald, Poly- 

Nicias was appointed one of the generals > tion the torch-bearer, and Alcibiades the hign* 
much against his inclination; for he would ' priest ; his other companions attending as per> 
have declined the command, if it had been ‘ sons initiated, and therefore called Mystce. iSuch 
only on account of his having such a colleague, was the import of the deposition of Thessalus 
The Athenians, however, thought the war tlie^ son of Cinion, who accused Alcibiades 
would be better conducted, if they did not ' of imiiiety towards the goddesses Ceres and 
give free scope to tiie impetuosity of Alcibiades, Proserpine. The people being much provoked 
But tempered his boldness with the jmidence ; at Alcibiades, and Androcles, his bitterest 
of Nicias. For as to the third general. Lama- j enemy, exasperating them still more, at first 
chus, though well advanced in years, he did Be was somewhat disci)ncertcd. But when he 
not seem to come at all short of Alcibiades in perceived that tlie seamen and soldiers too, 
heat and rashness. / intended for the Sicilian expedition, W'ere on 

When they came to deliberate about the I his side, and heard a body of Argives and 
number of the troops, and the necessary ])re- ; Maiitiueans consisting of a thousand men, 
parations for the Hrmaiiicnt, Nicias again op- ' declare that they were willing to cross the 
posed their measures, and endeavoured to pre- I seas, and to run the risk of a foreign war 
vent the war. But Alcibiades rejilying to his ; jojr the sake of Alcibiades, but that if any 
arguments, and carrying all before him, the I iijjury were done to him, they would inime- 
orator Demosthenes proposed a decree, that ! diately march home again : then he recovered 
the generals should have the absolute direction 1 bis spirits, and appeared to defend himself It 
of the war, and of all the preparations for it, was iioiy his enemies^ turn to be discouraged. 
When the people had gi\en (heir assent, and to fear that the people, on account of the 
every thing was got ready for setting sail, iiii- v need they had of him, would be favourable in 
lucky omens occurred, even on a festival that j tljcir sentence. To obviate this inconvenience, 

tliey persuaded certain orators, who were not 
reputed to be his enemies, but hat(?d him as 
hcaHily as the most professed ones, to move it 


was celebrated at that time. It was the feast 
of Adonis the vvoirieu walked in procession 
wilh images, wliich represented the dead car- 
ried out to burial, acting tlie lamentations, and 
singing the inournful dirges usual on such oc- 
casions. 

Add to this, the mutilating and disfiguring of 
almost all^ the stniues ol Alercury, 'j* which 
happened in one night, a circinnstance which 
alarmed even lliose who had long despised | 


to the people, “ That it was extremely absurd, 
that a general who was invested with a discre- 
tionary poiver, and a very important command, 
when the troops were collected, and the allies all 
ready to sail, should lose timi‘, while they 
were casting lots for judges, and filling the 

- « glasses with water, to measure out the lime 

uiings of that nature. It was imputed to the ' <>f his defence. In the name of t^c gods, let 
Corinthians, of wlioin the Syracusans were a j him sail, and when the war is concliuh d, be 


colony ; and they were supptised to haw done 
it, in hopes that such a prodigy might induce 
the Athenians to desist from the war. But the 
people paid little regard to this iiislniiation, 
or to the discourses of those who said that 

there was no inannei of ill presage in what . 

^^^?PP<^ned, and that it was nothing but the 1 behind him, and be sent out with so iinportunt 
wild frolic of a parcel of young fellows, flushed j ^ commission, while he was in suspense as to 

his owu fate. TJiat he ought to sufl'er death. 


accountable to the laws, which will still he 
the same.” 

Alcibiades easily saw their malicious dril't, 
ill wanting to put titl* the trial, and obscrv - 
ed, ‘'Tliat it would be an intolerable hard- 
ship to leave such accusations and calumnica 


• On the feast of Adonis all the cities put them- 
selves ill iiiouiiiiiig ; ctiflins were exposed at every 
door ; the statues of Venus and Adonis were borne 
In procession, with cei tain vtssels litiedwiih eaitb 
ill which they had laised corn, hetbs, and lettuce’ 
and these vessels were called the fiarfiens o/' Ailuiii.-! 
After the cerenioiiy was over, the gartfc/i.s weie 
thrown into the sra or some ii\er. This fesiivai 
was celebrated thniiiKhout all Greece and-Egipt 
and among the Jews too, when they degenerated 
into Idolatry, as we learn fioin iizekitl a. 14. 
Jkna behold, there sat u omfin ueeping fur Turn- 
nux, that is Adonis. r 

i The Athenians had statues of Mercury, at the 
dm»r8 of their houaea Dmd« of atonei of a cubical 
io«m. 


if he could not clear himself of the charge ; hut 
if he could prove his innocence, jii'-tice required 
that he should be set free from all fear of false 
accusers, before they- sent him against, their 
enemies.” But he could not obtain that favour. 
He was indeed ordered to set sail which 
he accordingly did, togetlier with his col- 
leagncs, haying nearly a hundred and • forty 
^lleys in his company, five thousand one hun- 
dred heavy armed soldiers, and about a thou- 
sand tliree hundred archers, slin^ers, mid 

• The second year of the eighty-flrsl Olympiad 
and seveiitceiitb of the Pelopnuiicsiau war. 
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Others Jight-armed ; with suitable provisions 
and stores. 

Arriving on the coast of Italy, he landed at 
Rhegiutn. There he gave his opinion as to the 
manner in which the war should be conducted, 
and was opposed by Nicias: but ns Lama- 
chus agreed with him, he sailed to Sicily, and. 
made himself master of Catana. This was all 
he performed, being soon sent for by the 
Athenians to take his trial. At first, as we 
have observed, there was nothing against him 
but slight suspicions, and the depositions of 
slaves and persona who sojourned in Athens. 
But his enemies took advantage of his absence, 
to bring new matter of impeachment, adding 
to the mutilating of the statues, his sacrile- 
gious behaviour with respect to the mysteries, 
and alleging that both tliese crimes flowed 
from the same source, * a conspiracy to change 
the government. All that were accused of 
being any ways concerned in it, they com- 
mitted to prison unheard ; and they repented 
exceedingiv, tliat they had not immediately 
brought Alcibiades to his trial, and got liim 
condemned upon so heavy a charge. While 
this fury lasted, every relation, every fnend 
and acquaintance of his, was very severely 
dealt with by the peopl<>. 

Thucydides has omitted the namea of the 
accusers, but others mention Dioclides and 
Teucer. So Plirynichus, the comic poet. 

Good Hermes, pray, beware a fall; nor break 

Thy marble nose, lest some false Dioclides 

Once more his shafts in fatai poison drench. 

Merc. I will. Nor e*er again shall that iii- 
foniier, 

Teucer, that faithless stranger, boast from me 

Rewards for perjury. 

Indeed,^ no clear or strong evidence was given 
by the informers. One of them being asked 
how he could distinguish the faces of those 
who disfipired the statues, aus>vered, thot he 
discerned Ihemby tke light of the moon * which 
was a plain falsity, for it was done, at the time 
of the nioon*s change. All person.^ of iinder- 
slanding exclaimed against such baseness; but 
this detection did not in the lea.st pacify the 
people ; they went on witii tlie same rage and 
violence with which tliey had begun, taking in- 
formations, and committing all to prison whose 
names were given in. 

Among those that were then imprisoned, in 
order to their trial, \i'a.s the orator Andocides, 
whom Hellanicus the liistorian reckons among 
tlie descendants of Ulysses, lie was thought 
to be no friend to a popular government, but a 
favourer of oligarchy. What contributed not 
a little to his being suspected of having some, 
concern in defacing the Herttusp, was, Uiat tlie 
great statue of Mercury, which was placed 
near his house, being consecrated to that god 
by the tribe called tlie ^geis, was almost the 
only one among the most remarkable, which 
was left entire. Therefore, to his day it is 
called the Hermes of Andocides, and that title 
imiversally prevails, though the inscription 
does not agree with it. 

It happened, that among those who were im- 

* They gave out, that he bad entered into a con- 
spiracy to betiay the city to the Lacedsenionians* 
and that be had persuaded the Argives to under* 
lake something to tbeiJ prejudice. 


prisoned on the same account, Andocides con- 
tracted an acquaintance and friendship with one 
Timmus : a man not equal in rank to himself^ but 
of uncommon parts, and a daring spirit He ad- 
vised Andocides to accuse hirnself and a few 
more ; because the decree promised impunity to 
any one that would confess and inform, whereas 
the event of the trial was uncertain to all, and 
much to be dreaded by such of them as were 
persons of di.stinction. He represented that 
it was better to save his life by a falsity, than 
to siificr an infamous death as one really guilty 
of the crime ; and that with respect to the 
public, it would be an advantage to give up a 
few persons of dubious character, in order to 
rescue many good men from an enraged po- 
pulace. 

Andocides was prevailed upon by these 
aliments of Timseus ; and informing^ against 
himself and some others, enjoyed the impunity 

K romised by the decree ; hut all the rest w'honi 
e named were capitally punished, except a 
few that fled. Nay, to procure the greater 
credit to his depositions, he accused even bis 
own servants. 

However, the fury of the people was not so 
satisfied t but turning from the persons who had 
disfigured the Herrna, as if it had reposed a 
while only to recover its strength, it fell totally 
upon Alcibiades. At last they sent the Sala- 
miiiiaii gallery to fetch him, artfully enough 
ordering their officer not to use violence, or to 
lay hold of hi a person, hut to^ behave to him 
with civility, ana to acouaint him with the peo- 
ple’s orders that he should go and take his 
trial, and clear himself before them. For they 
were apprehensive of some tumult and mutiny 
in the army, now it was in an enemy’s country, 
which Alcibiades, had he been so disposed, 
might have raised with all the ease in the 
world. Indecil, the soldiers expressed great 
uneasiness at his leaving them, and expected 
that the war would be spun out to a great length 
by the dilatory counsels of Nicias, when the 
spur vv^as taken away. Liuuiachiis, indeed, 
was bold and brave, but he was wanting both 
indignity and weight, by reason of his poverty. 

Alcibiades immediately embarked the con- 
sequence of which was, that the Athenians 
could not take Messeiia. I'liere were persons 
in the town ready to betray it, whom Alcibiades 
porfertly knew, and as lie apprised some that 
were friends to the Syracusans of their inten- 
tion, the affair miscarried. 

As soon as he arrived at Thurii, ho went on 
shore, and concealing himself there, eluded 
the search that \va.s made after him. But some 
person knowing 'him, and saying, Will not 
you, then, trust your country T* he answered, 
“ As to any thing eUe I will tnist her ; but 
with my life 1 would not tnist even my mollier, 
lest she should mistake a black bean for a 
white one.” Afterwards being told that the* 
republic had condemned him to die, he said 
But I will make them find tiiat 1 am alive.” 
Tlie information a^iinst him ran thus 
^ Thessalus, the son of Cinion, of the ward o. 
Lacias, accuseth Alcibiades, (he son of CUnias, 
of the ward of Scanibonis, of sucril^ously of* 
fending the goddesses Ceres and I^oseipine, 

* He prudently embarked in a vessel of his o^n 
and not in the aSlamiuiau galley. 
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by counterfeiting tlieir mysteries, and shew- 
ing them to his companions in his own house. 
VVearing such a robe as the high-priest does 
while he shews tlie holy'things, he called him- 
self high-priest, as he did Polytion torch- 
bearer, and Theodorus of the ward of Phygea, 
herald ; and the rest of liis companions he 
called persons initiated,'f‘ and hreihren of the 
secret : herein. acting contrary to the rules and 
ceremonies established by the Eumolpidae,-f 
the heralds and priests at Elensis.’^ As he did 
not appear, they condemned him, confiscated 
his goods, and ordered all the |>riests and 
priestesses to denounce an execration against 
him ; which was denounced accordingly by all 
but Theiio, the daughter ofMenon, priestess of 
the temple of Agraiilos, who excused herself, 
alleging, that sFie was a priestess for prayer ^ 
not for execration. 

While these decrees and sentences were 
passing against Alcibindes, he was at Argos ; 
having quitted Tliurii, wliicli no longer afforded 
him a safe asylum, to come into Peloponnesus. 
Still dreading his enemies, and giving up all 
hopes of being restored to his country, he sent 
to Sparta to desire permission to live there 
under the protection of the public faith, pro- 
mising to serve that state more effectually, 
now he was their friend, than he had annoyed 
them, whilst tlieir enemy The Spartans grant- 
ing him a safe conduct, and expres.^^itig Iheir 
readiness to receive him, lie went Ihitlirr with 
pleasure. One thing lie soon effected, which 
was to procure succours for Syracuse without 
farther hesitation or delay, having persuaded 
them to send^ Gylippns tliilher, to take iqion 
him the direction of the war, and to cru.sh the 
Atlieiiian power in Sicily. Another thing 
which he persjiaded them to was, to declare 
war against the Athenians, and to begin its 
operations on the continent : and the third, 
which was the most important of all, was to 
get Decelea fortified ; for this being in the 
neighbourhood of Athens, was productive of 
great mischief to that commonwealth.^ 

'J'hese iiiea.siires procured A Icibiades the pub- 
lic approbation to Sparta, and he was no lcs.s 
adnured for his manner of living in private. 
By conforming to their diet and other ausleri- 

• The Mysto'f or persons initiated, were to re- 
main a year under probation, during which time 
they were to go no further than the vestibule of 
the temple ; after that term was expired they were 
called epaptff, «nd adniittcd to all the mysteries, 
except such as were reserved for the priests only. 

t EuniolpuB was the Prst who settled these mys- 
teries of Ceres, for which reason his descendants 
had the c^re of them after liiiti ; and when his 
line failed, those who succeeded in the function 
were, notwithstuiidiiig, called Eiiiiiolpidae. 

.Agis, king of S|iarta, at the head of a very 
tniinerous army of Laceritenioidans, Corintliians, 
and other nations of Peloponnesus, invaded Attica, 
and, according to the advice \vliicb Alcibiades ha(| 
given, seized and foi tided Decelea, which stood at 
titi equal distance from Athena and the frontieis of 
liceoiia, and by means of wliich the AllieiliaUS 
r.ere now deprived of the profits of the silver mines, 
f>f the rents of their lands, and of the succours of 
iheir neighbours. But the greatest misfortune 
which happened to the Athenians, from the hegin- 
iiiiig of the war to this time, was that which befeJ 
them this year in Sicily, wliert 'hey net only lost 
the cmqucst they aimed at, to«.ether with the re- 
putation they had so long maintained, but their 
fleet, their army, and their geneials. 


tics, he charmed and captivated the people. 
When they saw 'him close shaved, bathing in 
cold water, feeding on their coarse bread, or 
eatiflg their black broth, they could hardly be- 
lieve that such a man had ever kept a cook in 
his house, seen a perfumer, or worn a robe of 
Milesian purple. It seems, tliat amongst his 
other qualifications, he had the very extraordi- 
nary art of engaging the affections of those with 
whom he conversed, by imifating and adopting 
their customs and way of living. Nay, he 
turned himself into all manner of forms with 
more ease than the cameleon changes his co- 
lour. It is not, wo are told, in that animal’s 
power (o assume a white, but Alcibiades coujd 
adapt himself either to good or ha<l, and did 
not find any thing which he attempted im- 
practicable. Thus at Sparta he was all for 
exercise, frugal in his diet, and severe in his 
manners. In Asia he was as much for mirth 
and pleasure, luxury and ease. In Thrace, 
again, riding and drinking were his favoiurite 
amusements: and in the palace of Tissapheriies, 
tlie Persian gander, he outvied the Persians ' 
themselves in pomp and splendour. Not 
that he could with so much ease change his 
real manners, or approve in his heart the form 
\vhich he assumed ; but because he knew that 
his native manners would be unacceptable 
to tliose ^\-iiom he happened to be with, he 
immediately confiinnea to the ways and 
fashions of whatever place he came to. 
When he was at LaccdaMuoii, if you re- 
garded only his outside, you would say as the 

J iroverb does, This is not the son qf Achilles, 
mt Achilles himself; this man hlis surely been 
brought up under* the eye of Lycurgus: but 
then if you looked more nearly into his disposi- 
tion and his actions, you would exclaim, with 
Electra in the poem. The same weak woman 
still!* For wliile king Agis was employed in 
a distant expedition, he corrupted liis wife 
Timiea so efiectually, that she was with child 
by Jiim, . and did not pretend to deny it ; and 
when she was delivered of a son, though in 
public she called him Leotyrhidas, yet in her 
own house she whispered to her female friends 
and to her servants, tliu# his true name was 
Alcibiades. To such a degree was the wo- 
man transported by lier passion. And 
Alcibiades himself, indulging his vein of mirth, 
u^d to say, ** His motive was not to injure the 
king, or to satisfy his ap^jctite, but that his 
ofispring might one day sit on the throne of 
liacedajinon.” Agis had information of these 
matters from sev eral hands, and he was the 
more ready to give credit to them, because 
they agreed with the time. Terrified witli an 
earthquake, he had qnitti:d his w'ife’s chamber, 
to which he rebirned not for the next ten 
months : at the end of which Heotychidus being 
born, he declared the child was not his : and for 
this reason he was never suffered to inherit 
tlie crown of Sparta. 

After the nuscnningc of tlie Atlicnians in 

Siciiy, ite people of Chios, of Lesbos, and 
Gyzicum, sent to treat witli the Spartans about 
quitting the interests of Athens, and putting 
themselves under the protection of Sparta, 

* This is spoken of Mermlone, in the Orestes of 

Euripides, upon her discovering the same vanity 
and solk'itiide aliout her beauty, when advanced in 
yeais. that she had when she was young. 
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The BoeoUaBS, on tSiis occasion^ solicited for which had revohed, and oUiers they kept to 
Lesbians, and Phomabazus for tlie people of their duty ; and at sea they were iii some mea- 
Cyzicum ; but otlhe persuasion of Alcibiades, snre able to make head a^inst their enemies, 
succours were sent to those of Chios before all But tlicy were afraid of Tissaphemes, and tJie 
others. He likewise passed over into Ibnia, Phwnician fleet of a hundred and fifty ships, 
and prevailed with almost all tliat cotintiy to which were said to be coming against them ; 
revolt, and attending the Lacediemonian gene- for against such a force tliey could not hope to 
rals in the execution of most of their commis- defend themselves. Alcibiades, apprised of 
sions, he did great prejudice to Athenians, this, privately sent a messenger to tne princi- 
But Agis, vmo was already his 'enemy on pal Athenians at Samos, to give them hopes 
account of tlie injury done to his bed, could that he would procure them the friendshm of 
not endure his glory and prosperity ; for most Tissaphemes ; not to recommend himself to 
of the present successes were ascribed to Alci- the people, •whom he could not truHt; butto 
biades. The great and the ambitious airiong obljge the nobility, if they would but exert 
the Spartans w'cre indeed, in general, touched Uieir superiority, repress tne insolence of the 
with envy ; and had influence enough with the commonalty, and, taking the government into 
civil magistrates, to procure orders to be sent tlicir own hands, by that means save tlicir 
to tlieir friends in Ionia to kill him. But timely country. ^ 

foreseeing his danger, and cautioned by his All the oflicers readily embraced his propo- 
fears, in every step he took he still served the sal, except Phrynichus, who was of the ward 
Lucedmmonians, takin^^ care all the while not of Dirades^ He alone suspected, what was 
to put himself in tlieir power. Instead of really the case, that it was a matter of very 
tliat, he sought the protection of Tissapher- little consequence to Alcibiades whether an 
nes, one of the granaces of Persia, or lieu- oligarchy or democracy prevailed in Athens ; 
tenants of the king. With tins Persian he that it was his business to get himself recalled 
soon attained the Iiiglicst credit and authority : by any means whatever, and that therefore, by 
for himself a very subtle and insincere man, he his invectives a^iinst the people, he wantea 
admired tbe art and keenness^ of Alcibiades. only to insinuate himself into the good graces 
Indeed, by the elegance of his con '.'e,rsalion of the nobi(ity. Upon these reasons proceeded 
and the ctianns of his politeness, every man the opposition of Phrynichus ; but seeing his 
was gained ; all hearts were touched. Bvcii opinion disregarded, and that Alcibiades must 
those that feared and envied him, were not in> certainly become his enemy, he gave secret in- 
sensible to pleasure in his company ; and while telligence to Astyochiis, the enemy's admiral, 
♦heyeniuyed it, their resentment was disarmed, of the double part which Alcibiades acted, ad- 
TissapheinGS, in all other cases, savage in his vising liim to beware of his designs, and to 
temper, and the bitterest enemy tliat Greece secure his x>erson. Bui he knew not that while 
experienced among the Persians, gave himself he was betraying, he was himself betrayed, 
up, notwithstanding, to the flatteries of Alci- For A styochus, wanting to make his court to Tis - 
blades, insomuch that he even vied with and saphemes, informed Alcibiades ’of the afiair, 
exceeded liim in address. For all his gardens, who, he knew, had the ear of t^at grandee, 
that which excelled in beauty, which was re- Alcibiade.s immediately sent proper persons 
markable for tlie^ salubrity ol its streams and to Samos with an accusation against Phryni- 
tlie freshness of its meadows, which was set chiis ,* who, seeing no other resource, as every 
oflT with pavilions royally adorned, and retire- body was against him, and expressed great 
ments finished in the most elegant taste, he indignation at his behaviour, attempted to cure 
distinguished by tho name of Alcibiades: one evil witli another and a greater. For he 
and every one continued to give it that apxiel- sent to A styochus to coiiiplaiu of his revealing 
lotion. his secret, and to offer to deliver up to him the 

Rejecting, Aerefore, the interests of Lace- whole Athenian fleet qud army. This treason 
dmmon, and fearing that people as treacherous of Phrynichus, however, did no injury to the 
to him, he represented them and tlieir king Athenians, because it was again betrayed by 
Agis, . in a disadvantageous light, to Tissa- Astyochiis ; for he laid tlie whole matter before 
phernes. He advised him nqlfc to assist them Alcibiades. Phrynichus had the sa^city to 
eflectiially, nor absolutely to ruin the Athe- foresee, and expect anothei accusation from 
nians, but to send his subsidies to Sparta with Alcibiades, and, to be beforehand with him, 
a sparing hand : that so the two powders might he himself forewarned the Athenians, tliat the 
insensibly weaken and consume each other, enemy would endeavour to surpnse them, and 
and both at last be easily subjected so the therefore desired them lo be upon their guard, 
king. Tissaphemes readily follow^ed his conn- to keep on board tlieir ships, and to fortify 
sels, and it was evident to all the world (Jiat their camp. 

he held him in the greatest admiration and es- Wliile the Athenians were doinfr this, let 
teem ; which made him equally considerable ters came from Alcibiades again, advising them 
with the Greeks of both parties. 7'he’Athe to beware of Phrj'tiichus, who had undertukim 
Ilians repented of the sentence tfiey had pass to betray their fleet to the enemy ; but they 
ed upon hhn, because: they had suffered for gave no credit to these despatches, supposing 

it since: and Alcibiades on his side, was ^at Alcibiades, who perfectly knew the pre 
under some fear and concern, lest, if their parations and intentions of the enemy, abused 
republic were destroyed, he should fall into that knowledge lo the raising of such a ca 
the hands of the Lacediemonians, wjio hated Inmny against Phrynichus. Vet aflterwaids^ 
him. ^ when Phrynichus was stabbed in full assembly 

^ At that time, the whole strength of the Athe- by one of llennon's soldiers who kept guard 
nians lay at Samos. With their ships sent out that dayy Ihc Athenians, taking cognizance of 
from thence, they recovered some ofthe towns the matter, after his death, condemned Phry 
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niclnis as guilty of treason, and ordered Her- Another great service performed by Alcihi 
mon and his party to be crowned for despatch* ades, was, his i^dertaking that the Plioenician 
ing_a traitor* fleet, which the Lacedemonians eipected from 

The friends of Alcibiades -who now had a the king of Persia, should either johi the A the 
superior interest at Samos, sent Pysander to nians, or at least not act on the enemy’s side. 
Athens, to change the form of government, by In consequence of this promise, he set out as 
encouraging tlie nobility to assume it, and to expeditiously as possible ; and prevailed upon 
deprive the people of their power and privi- Tissaphernes not to forward the ships, which 
leges, as the condition upon which Alcihiades were already come as far as Aspendus, but to 
would procure tliein the friendship and alii- disappoint and deceive the Lacedamionians. 
ance of Tissaphernes. This was the colour Nevertlieless, both sides, and particularly the 
of the pretence made use of by those who tiacedseiiioniaiis, accused Alcibiades ot hiu- 
wanted to introduce an oligarchy. * But when dcring that fleet from coming to their aid ; for 
that body which were called iht‘ fine tfumsand, they supposed he had instructed the Persians 
but in fact were only had got to leave the Greeks to destroy each other. And, 
the power into their liands, they paid but little indeed, it was obvious enough, that siich a force 
attention to Alcibiades, and carrii'd on the added to either side, would entirely have de- 
wUr but slowly : partly distrusting tlie citizens prived the other of the dominion of the sea. 
who did not vet relish the new form of govern- After this th€?7hm* hundred were soon ^itash- 
ment, and partly hoping that tlie Laceda5iiu>- cd,^ the friends of Alcibiades were readily as- 
nians, who were alv.nvs im lined to favour an sisling those who were for a democracy. And 
oligarchy, would not press them with their now the people in the city not only wished for 
usual vigour. but commanded him to return ;-f- yet he 

Such of the coininonulty as were at home, thought it not best to return with empty handsr, 
were silent through tear, though much against or witJimit having effected something worthy of 
their will ; for a mniiher of f liose who had openly ’ but instead of being indebted to the coni- 

opposiid the fottr hundred, were put to death, passion and favour of the multitude, to distin- 
But, when they that were at S.irnoswere in- guish his appearance by his merit. Parting, 
formed of the affair, they w ere highly incensed therefore, from Samos with a few ships, lie 
ni it, and inclined iumiediately to set sail for cruised on the sea 6f Cnidus and about tlie 
the Pyi-ffius. In the lirst place, howe\ er, they i«le of Coos, where lie got intelligence that 
sent for Alcibiades, and having aj»|)ointed him Miudariis the Spartan admiral, was sailed with 
their general, ordered liini to lead them against his whole fleet towards the licllespont, to find 
the tyrants, and dc»molis)i both tlieni and their nut the Athenians. This made him hasten to 
power. On such an occasion, almost any the assistance of the latter, and fortunately 
oilier man, suddenly exalted l»> the favour of enough he arrive'd with his eighteen ships at 
the multitude, Nvould^ have thought he must the very juncture of time, when tlie two fleets, 
have complied with all their liumoui's, and not having engaged near Abydos, continued the 
have contradicted iliosc in any thing, who, from Aght from morning until night, one side having 
a fugitive and if biuiished imui, had raised him the advantage in the right w^iiig, and the otlier 
to be commander-in-chief of such a licet and the left. 

army. But he behaved as became a great ge- . On the appearance of his squadron, botli 
iieral, and prevented their plunging into error rides entertained a false opinion of the end of 
through the violence of* their rage. 'JHiis care his coming; for the Spartans were encouraged 
of his evidently .w'us the saving of llie comiiiun- I ^md the Athenians struck w ith terror. But he 
wealth. For if they had sailed home, as they soon hoisted tlie Athenian flag on the admiral 

i ironiised, the enemy would have seized on galley, and bore down directly upon the Pe- 
onia immediately, and have gained the llelles- lopoiinesians, who no\y ha#the advantage, and 
pont and the islands without striking a stroke ; were urging the pursuit. His vigorous impres- 
while the Athenians w'ould have been tmguged sJon jiut thi;in to flight, and following them 
in a civil war, of wliich Athens itself w'ould close, he drove them ashore, destroying their 
liave been tlie seat. All this was prevented ships, and killing such of the men as endear 
chiefly by Alcibiades, who not only tried what voured to save* themselves by swimming : . 
arguments w'ould do with the army in general, tlioiigh Phamabazus succoured them all he 
and informed them of their danger, but applied could from the shore, and with an armed force 
to them one by ont^ using entreaties to some attempted to save tlieir vessels. The conclu- 
and force to others ; in which lie was assisted rion was, that the Athenians, having taken 
by the loud harangues of Thrasybulus of the tlnrty of the enemy’s ships, and recovered tlieir 
ward of Stira, who attended him through tlie own, erc<’,ted a tro})hy. 

whole, and had the strongest voice of any man After this glorious success, Alcibiades, am- 
among the Athenians. hitious to shew himself ns soon as possible to 

1'issaphernes, prepared presents and other 
• It was at first proposed, that only the dregs of proper a ckriowledgiiients for his friendship and 
the people should lose tlu'ir authority, which lyus hospitality, and then W'ent to wait upon him, 
to be vested in five thousand of the tuo^t wealthy, 

who were for the future to be reputed the people. • The same year that they were set up, which was 
But wiieii PIsander and bis associates found the the second of the ninety-second Olympiad. The 
birength of their paity, they carried it that the reader ntust carefully distinguish this faction* of 
old form of government should be dissolved, and four bundled fiotii the senate of four hundred esta- 
that five Pry tones should be elected ; that these blished HV Solon, which these turned out, the few 
five should choose a hundred ; that each of the mouths they were in power. . 

hundred should choose three ; that the four hull- t 'uicydides does not speak of this 'ariival of 
rlred thus elected should become a senate with sii- Alcibiades, lint proeahly he did not live to have a 
prenie |>ower, and should consult the five thousand clear account of this action, for he died this year 
tiuly when and on such matters as they thought fit. Xenophon, who continued his history, mentions it. 
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with a princely tniin. But he was not wel- 
comed jnthe manner he expected: for Tissa- 
phernes, who for some time nad been accused 
ny the Lacedasmoninns, and was apprehensive 
that the charj^e mi^ht reach the king's ear, 
thought the coming of Alcibiades' a very sea- 
sonable incident, and therefore p^t him under 
arrest, and confined him at Sardis, imagining 
that injurious proceeding would means to 
clear himself. ']'■) 

Thirty d*iys after, Alcibiades ha\dng by some 
means or other obtained a horse, escni>ed from 
liis keepers, and tied to Clazornenee : and, by 
way or revenge, he* pretended tliat Tissa- 
phemes privately set him at liberty From 
thence he passed to the place where the Athe- 
nians were stationed ; and being informed, that 
Mindarus and Pharnabazus^were together at 
Cyziciirn, he shewed the troops that it was 
necessary for them to fight both by sea and 
land, nay, even to fi^ht with stone walls, if that 
should be required, in order to come at their 
enemies ; for, if the victory were not complete 
and universal, they could come at no mone}^ 
Then he embarked the forces, and sailed to 
Procoiiesus, where he orden*d them to take 
the lighter vessels into the middle of the fh*et, 
and to have a particular care that the enemy 
might not discover that he was^ coming against 
them. A great and sudden rain which hap- 
pened to fall at that time, together with dread- 
ful thunder and darkness, was of great service 
ill covering his operations. For not only the 
enemy were ignorant of his design, but the very 
Athenians, wiioni he had ordered in great haste 
on board, did not presently perceive tliat he 
was iindtT sail. Soon after the weather cleared 
op, and tlie Pejoponneslan ships were seen 
ntiing at anchor in the road of Cyzicum. Lest, 
tlierefore, the enemy should be alarmed at the 
largeness of his fleet, and save themselves by 
getting on shore, he directed many of the ofli- 
cers to slacken sail and keep out of sight, while 
lie shewed himself with forty ships only, and 
challenged the Lacedaemonians to the combat. 
The stratagem had its effect; for despising the 
small number of galleys which tliey saw, Uiey 
Immediately weigli^d anchor and engaged ; but 
tlie rest of the Athenian ships coming up dur- 
ing the engagement, the Lacedaemonians were 
struck witli &rror sind fled. Upon that Alci- 
bindes,-with twenty of his best ^lips breaking 
through the midst of them, hastened to the 
shore, and having made a descent, pursued 
those that fled from the ships, and killed great 
numbers of them. He likewise defeated Min- 
darus and Pharnabazus, who came to their 
succour. Mindarus made a brave resistance 
and was slain, but Pharnabazus saved himself 
by flight. 

The Athenians remained masters of the field 
and of the spoils, and took all the enemy’s 
ships. Having also possessed themselves of 
Cyzicum, which was abandoned by 'Pharna- 
bazus, and deprived of tlic assistance of the 
Peloponnesians, who were almost all cut oft*, 
they not only secured the Hellespont, but en- 
tirely' cleared the sea of the Lacedamiomans. 
'I'he letter also was intercepted, which, in the 
laconic style, was to give the Ephori an account 
of their misfortune. “ Our . glory is faded. 
Mindanis is slain. Our soldiers are starving ; 
and we know not what step to take.” 


On the other hand, Alcibiades's men wc^re 
so eluted, and took so much upon them, 
because they had always been victorious, that 
they would not vouchsafe even to mix with 
other troops that had been sometimes beaten. 
It happened not long before, that Tlirasylliis 
having iiiiscurried in Ids attempt upon Ephesus, 
the Ephesians erected a trophy of brass in re- 
proacji of the Atlieninns.* llie soldiers of 
Alcibiades, ftierefbre, upbraided those of 
Thrasylius with this afiair, magnifying them- 
selves and their general, and disdaining to join 
the others, either in the place of exercise or in 
the camp. But soon after, when Pharnabazus 
with a strong body of horse and foot attacked 
the forces of Tiirasyllus, who were ravaging 
the country about Abydos, Alcibiades mafehed 
to their assistance, routed the enemy and 
together with Thrusyjlus, pursued them until 
night Then he admitted Thrasylius into his 
com|>any, and with mutual civilities and satis- 
faction they returned to the camp. Next day 
he erected a trophy, and plundered the province 
which was iinctet Pliarnabazus, ^vitnoiit the 
least opposition. The priest and priestess he 
made prisoners, among the rest, but soon dis- 
missed them without ransom. From thence he 
intended to proceed and lay siege to Chalce- 
don, which had withdrawn its allegiance from 
the Aihciiiaus, and received u Lacediumonian 
garrison and governor ; but being informed 
that the Chalcedonians had collected their 
cattle and corn, and sent it'all to the Biihyniansj 
their friends, he led his army to the frontier of 
the Bithynians, and sent a herald before hiin to 
summon tliem to surrender it. I'hey, 4 reading 
bis resentment, gave up the booty, and entered 
into an alliance with him. 

Afterwards he returned to the siege of Clial- 
cedoii, and inclosed it with a wall, which 
reached from sea to sea. Pharnabazus ad- 
vanced tf> raise the siege, and Hippocrates, the 
governor, sallied out with his whole force to 
attiick the Atiieniuns. But Alcibiades drew 
up his army so as to engage them both at once, 
and he defeated them botli ; Piiurnabazus 
betaking liimself to iligbt, and Hippocrates^ 
being killed, togethei*witli the greatest part of 
bis troops. This done, he sallied into the 
Hellespont, to raise contributions in the towns 
upon the coast. 

In this voyage he took Selybria : but in the 
action unnecessarily exposed himself to great 
danger. The persons who promist'd to sur- 
render the town to him, agreed to give him a 
signal at midnight with a lighted tor^l ; but 
they were obliged td do it belore the time, for 
fear of somo one that was in the secret, who 
suddenly altered his mind. The torch there- 
fore being held up before the army was ready, 
Alcibiades took anoiit thirty men witli him, and 
ran to the walls, having ordered the rest to 
follow as fast as jiossihle. 'J'he gate was 
opened to him, and twenty of the conspirators 
lightly armed, joining his ’small company, he 
advanced with great spirit, but soon perceived 
the Selybriaiis, with their weaxions in their 

* Trophies before had been of wood, but tlie 
Ephesians erected this of brass, to perpetuate the 
infamy of the Athenians ; and it was this new and 
mortifying circiiiii8t:uice 'with which AlciithKim's 
soldiers reproached those of Thrasylius. Dionoa. 
lib. xiil. 
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liftnds. coming forward to attack him. As to the latter the left. About three hundred of tlie 
.|e(and and promised no sort of success, enemy, who survived, were taken prisoners.. 
diU he, who to mat hour had never been de- Notone of the Byzautmes, after the battle, was 
felmd, did not choose to fly, he ordered a either put to death or banished ; for such were 
trumpet to command silence, and proclamation the terms on which the town was given up, 
to be made, that ih% Selybrians should not^ that the citizens should be safe in their persons 
under the pain of the Republic’s high displea- and their goods. * am 

sure, tedee mjo arms against the Athenians. Hence it was, that when Anaxitaus was 
Their inclination to the combat was tlien imme- tried at Lacedaemon for treason, he made a de- 
diatelv damped, partly from a supposition that fence which'reflected no disgrace upon his past 
the whole Athenian army was wiuun the walls, behaviour : for he told them, That not being 
and partly from the hopes ■ they conceived of a Lacedsemonian, but a Byzantine ; and seeing 
coming to honourable terms. Whilst they were not Laceclsemoii but Byzantium in danger ; 
talking together of .this order, the Athenian I its communication ivith those that might have 
army came upf and Alcibiadea rightly conjee- I relieved it stopped ; and the Pe/pponnesiaus 
taring that the inclinations of the Selybrians I and Bamtians ^ eating up ihe^ provisions that 
were for peace, 'was afraid of giving the I’lira- I were left, while the Byzantines, with their 
dans an opportunity to phtadcr the town, wives and childr4b, were starving ; he had not 
These last came down in great numbers to betrayed the town to an enemy, but delivered 
serve under him as volunteers, from a particii- it fl’om calamity and war : herein imitoting the 
lar attachment to his person ; but on tin's worthiest men among the Lacedaemonians, who 
occasion he sent them all out <if the towTi ; had no other rule of justice and honour, but by 
and upon the submission of the Selybrians, he all possible moans to serve their country.’’ 
saved them from being pillaged, demanding TJie Lacedaemonians w'ere so much pleased 
only a sum of money, and leaving a garrison in wilh this speech, that tliey acquitted him and 
the place.^ ^ all that were concerned with him. 

Mean time, the other generals, who carried Alcibiades, by this time, desirous to see his 
on the siege of Chalcedon, came to an agree- native country,, and still more desirous to be 
inent with Phariiabazus on those conditions * seen by his coujitrvmen, after so many glorious 
namely, that a sum of money should be }>aid victories, set sail with the Athenian ' fleet, 
them by Pharnabnziis ; that the Chalccdonians adorned with many shields and other spoils of 
should return to tlieir allegiance to the republic the enemy ; a great number of ships that he 
of Athens ; and that no injury should bo done > had taken making up the rear, and me flags of 
to the province of which Phariiabazus was many more wliicli he had destroyed being car- 
governor, who undertook that the Alheniaii ried in triumph ; for all of them together were 
ambassadors should be conducted safe to the not fewer than two hundred. But as to what 
king. Upon the return of Alcibiades, Pliarna- is added, by Duris the Samian, who boosts of 
bazus desired, that he too would swear to the his being descended from Alcibiades, that the 
performance of the articles, but Alcibiades in- oars kept time to the flute of Chrysogonus, who 
sisted that Plinmabazus sliould swear first, had been victorious in the Pythiair games ; 
When the treaty was reciprocally confirmed tiuit Cnllipides the tragedian, attired in his 
witli an oatli, Alcibiades w'cnt against Byzan- buskins, magnificent robes, and dther theatrical 
tium, whic.h had revolted, and drew' a line of ornaments, gave orders to those who laboured 
circuinvallation about the city. While he was at the oars ; and that the admiral galley entered 
thus cm]i1oyed, Anaxilaus, Lyenrgus, and some the harbour w'ith a purple sail ; as if the whole 
others, secretly promised to dcli\er up the had been a company who had {irocecded from 
place, on condition that he would keep it from a dehaneb to such a frolic ; these are particu- 
being plundered. Hereupon, he caused it to be lars not mentioned either by Thcopompus, 
reported, that certain weighty and unexpected Ephorus, or Xenophon. Nor is it probaple, 
affairs called him back to Ionia, and in the tliat at lus return from exile, and after such 
day-time he set sail with his whole fleet ; but iiiisfurtunes as he had. suflered, he would insult 
returning at night, he himself disembarked with tlie Athenians in tliat manner. So far from it, 
the land forces, and posting them under the tliat he approached tlie shote with some fear 
walls, he commanded them not to make the and caution ; nor did he venture to disembark, 
least 'iipise. At the same time the ships made until, as* he stood upon the deck, he saw his 
for the harbour, and the crews pressing in with cousin Euryptolcmua, witii many others of his 
loud shouts and greai tumult, astonished the friends ana relations, coming to receive' and 
Bvzaiitines, who^ expected no such matter, invite him to land. ■ •. 

Thus an opportunity was given to those within When ^ he was landed, the multitude that 
the ' walls, who favoured the Athenians, to came out to meet him did not vouchsafe so 
receive them in great security, while every much as to look upon tlie other generals, but 
body’s attention was engaged upon the harbour crowding up to him, hailed him with shouts of 
and tlie ships. joy, conducted him on the way, and such as 

The afikir passed not, however without could approach him crowned him with gar- 
blows. For the Peloponnesians, Boeotians, lands ; while those who could not come up so 
and Megarensians, who were at Byzaiitiuin. close viewed him at a distance, and the old 
having ariven the ships crews back to their men pointed himf^out to tlie young. Many tears 
vessels, and perceiving that the Athenian land were mixed withihe public joy, and the me- 
forces were got info Uie town, charged them mory of past misfortunes with the sense of their 
too with great vigour. The dispute was sharp present success. For they concluded that they 
nnd the shock great, but victory declared for should not have miscarried in Sicily, or indeed 
Alcibiades and Theramenes. The former of have failed in any of their expectations, if they 
those generals commanded the right wing, and liad left the direction of affairs, and the com- 
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inand of the forces^ to Alcibuides ; since now, 
having exerted himself in behalf of Athens, 
when it had almost lost its dominion of the sea, 
was hardly able to defend its own suburbs, and 
was moreover harassed with intestine broils, he 
had raised it from that low and ruinous condi- 
tion, so as not only to restore its maritime 
power; but to render it victorious every where 
by land. ^ 

The act for recalling him from banishment 
had been passed at the motion of Critias the 
son of Callteschrus,^ as appears from his ele- 
mes, in which he puts Alcibiades in mind of 
his service ; i 

If you no more in hapless exile mourn. 

The praise is mine 

The people presently meeting in fitli assem- 
bly, Alcibiades came in among them, and 
liaving in a pathetic manner bewailed his mis- 
fortunes, he very modestly complained of their 
treatment, ascribing all to his hard fortune, and 
the influence of some envious demon. He then 
proceeded to discourse of the hopes and de- I 
signs of their cuetnies, against W'liurn he used 
his utmost endeavours to animate them. And 
they were so much pleased with liis^ harangne \ 
that th^y crovimed him with crowns of gold, and 
gave him the absolute command of thei * forces j 
both by sea and land. They likewise made a | 
decree, that his estate shoiiltl be restored to liini, ' 
and tliat the Enmolpidm and the htu'alds should 
take oft’ the execrations which they had pro- ’ 
iiounced against him by order of the people. ' 
Whilst the rest were tunployed in ex])iati*ons 
for this purpose, Tlieodorus the high priest said, ■ 
“ For his part, he had never denounced any 
curse against him, if lie had done no injury 
to the corampnweulth.” ^ 1 

Amidst this glory and prosi>erity of Alcibi- ' 
ades, some peojile were still niieasy, looking '• 
upon the time of his arrival as ominous. For ’ 
on that very day ^vas kept the or ' 

purifying of the goddess Minerva. It w^as the | 
twenty-fifth of May, wlien the praxiergidae i 
perform those ceremonies which are not to be j 
revealed, disrobing the image and covering it 
nX) Hence it is that the Athenians, of all 
days, reckon this tlie most unlucky, and take 
the most care not to do business iix>on it. And 
it seemed that the goddess did not receive him 
graciously, but rather with aversion, since she 
hid her face from him. Notwithstanding all 
this, every thing, succeeded according to his 
wish ; three hundred galleys were manned and 
ready to put to sea ag^in : but a laudable zeal 
detained him until the celebration of the myste- 
ries, t For after the liacedsemonians had iorti- 

* This Critias was uncle to Plato's mother, and 
*Jie same that he introduces in liis ilialugiies. 
Thonah iimv the friend of Alcibiades, yet as the 
lust of power destroys all ties, when when one of 
the thirty tyrants, he became his bitter enemy, and 
sending to Lysander, assured him, tliat Athens 
would never be quiet, or Spaita safe, until Alcihi- 
ades was destroyed. Critias was afterwards slain, 
liy Tbrasybuius, when he delivered Athens from 
that tyranny. 

t Oil that day when the statue of Minerva was 
washed, the temples were encompassed with a cord, 
to denote that they were shut up, as was ciistojnary, 
on all inauspicious days. I'hey carried dried flgs in 
proefessioD, because that was the Arst fruit which 
was eaten after acorns 

t The festival of Ceres and Proserpine con- 


Tied Decelca, whicli commanded the roads to 
Elcnsls, the feast v. as not k^t with its usual 
pomp, because flif y were obliged to conduct 
tlie procession by sea; the "sacrifices, the 
sacrrrd dances, find other ceremonies which 
had been perfoi ined on the way, called holy, 
while the image of Bacchus was carried in pro- 
cession, b(‘ing on that account necessarily 
omitted. Alcibiades, therefore, judged it would 
be an a(*t conducive to the honour of the gods, 
a nd to his reputation with men, to restore tiiose 
rites to their due solemnity, by conducting the 
procession with his army, and guarding it 
against the enemy. By that means, either 
king Agis would be humbled, if he sutfered it 
to x>as.s unmolested ; or if he attacked the con- 
voy, Alcibiades would have a fight to maintain 
I in the cause of piety and religion, for the most 
venerable of its mysteries, in the sight of his 
country ; and all his fellow-citizens would be 
witnesses of his valour. 

When he had determined upon this, wd 
commiihicafed his design to the EunudyndiB 
and tlie heralds, he placed centinels upon tlie 
eminences, and set out his advanced guard as' 
soon as it was light. Next he look the priests, 
the persons initiated, and those who had the 
charge of initiating others, and covering them 
with bis forces, 1 m them on in great oraer and 
prdlbiiiifl -ilerice ; exhibiting in that march a 
»X>ectnrlc so august and venerable, tlmt those 
wlio did not envy him declared he had per- 
formed not only die office of a general, but of 
a high priest : not a man of the enemy dared to 
attack him, and he conducted the procession 
back in groat safety ; whicli both exaltcpd him 
in his own thoughts, and gave (he soldiery such 
an opinion of him, that they considered them- 
s(‘Ivi*s as invincible wliilo under his command. 
And he gained such an inihience over the mean 
and indigent part of tlie x>eo]>le, that they were 
passionately desirous to see him invested with 
absolute power ; insomuch that some of them 
applied to Jiim in x>erson, and exhorted him, in 
order to quash the malignity of envy at once, 
to abolish the privileges of tlie people, and the 
laws, and to quell those busy sxnrils who would 
otherwise be the ruin of the state ; for then he 
might direct atluirs and proceed to action, 
without fear of groundless iinx>eachinents. 

What opinion lie himself hud of this proposal 
we know not; but this is certain, that the 
principal citizens were so aoprehensive of his 
aiming at arbitrary power, that they got him to 
embark as soon as xiossihie ; and the more to 
exxieditc the matter, lliey ordered, among other 
tilings, that he should have the clioice of his 
colleagues. Putting to sea, therefore, with a 
fleet of a hundred .shij>s, he sailed to the 
isle of Andros, where he fought and defeated 
tile Andrians, and such of the Laceda^monmns 
as assisted them. But yet lie did not attack 
the city, whiLh gave liis cninnies tlm first oc- 
casion for the cliarge which tlicy afterwards 
brought against him. Indeed, if ever man was 
ruined by a high distinction of character, it was 
Alcibiades.^ " For his continual successes had 

Hnued nine days. On the sixth liny cairied in 
procession to Elensis tim statue ol Bacclitis, whom 
they supposed to he the son of Jupiter and Cores. 

* It was not aitogotlior the uu'iversality of bis 
success that rendered Alcibiades suspected, when 
he came short of public expectation The dupii-. 
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'rorurecl sach an opinion of his courage and 
'.ajracity, that when afterwards he happened to 
•111 in what he undertook^ it was suspected to 
he from want of inclination, and no one would 
oelieve it was from want of ability ; they thought 
nothing too hard for him, when he pleased to 
exert himself. They hoped also to hear th^ 
Cliios was ^ken, and all Ionia reduced, ana 
grew impatient when every thing was not dis- 
patched ns suddenly as they desired. They 
never considered the smallness of liis supplies, 
and that hav ing to carry on the war against peo- 
ple who were furnished out of the treasury of a 
great king, he was often laid under the ne- 
cessity of leaving his cainp,^ to go in search of 
money and provisions for his men. 

Tiiis it was tliat gave rise to the last accusa- 
tion against him. Lysander the Lucedicmonian 
adiiiiral out of tlie money he received from 
Cyrus, raised the wages ol each mariner from 
three o!)oU a day to four, whereas it was with 
difficulty that Alcibiudes paid his men 
three. The latter, therefore, went into Caria 
to raise money, leaving the fleet in charge 
with Antiochiis,^ who was an experienced 
seaman, but rash and iiicoiisidcratc. Though 
he had express orders from Alcibiados to let 
no provocation from the enemy bring him to 
liazard an engagement, yet in his contempt of 
those orders, liaving taken some troops tm 
board his own galley and one more, he stood 
for Euhesus, where the eiiemy lay, and as he 
saileif by the heads of llieir ships, insulted 
them in the most iiisuflcralilc niaiiiier botli by- 
words and actions. J^ysamlcr sent out a few 
ships to pursue him ; but as the whole Alliciiiau 
fleet came up to assist Aiitiochns, he drew out 
the rest, of iiis and gave hattle, and gained a 
complete victory. He slew Antioehus himself, 
took many ships and men, and erected a trophy. : 
Upon tliis disagreeable news, Alcibiudes re- j 
turned to Samos, from whence he moved with } 
the whole fleet, to oflVr JLiysaiidcr lialtlc. If lit 
Lysander, coutent with the advantage he had 
gained, did not think proper to accept it. 

Among the enemies wiiic h Alcibiudes had 
in the army, 'i'hrasyhulu.s, the son of f^hrason, 
being the most determined, quilted the camp, 
and went to Athens to impeach him. To in- 
cense the people against him, he declared in 
full assembly, that Aicihiades had been the 
ruin of their affairs, and the means of losing 
their sliips, by his insolent and imprudent be- 
haviour ill command, and by leaving the direc- 
tion of every thing to persons who luul got into 
credit with him ttiruiigh the great merit of 
drinking deep and cracking seameifs jokes ; 
vvhilst he was securely traversing tlic provinces 
to raise money, -indulging his love of liquor, or 
abandoning himself to Jiis pleasures with the 
courtezans of Jpuia and Ah}dos: and tliis at a 
time when the enemy was stationed at a small 
distance from his fleet. ^ It was also objected ' 
in hihi, that he had built a castle in Thrace 
near the city of Bisatithe, to be liiade use of as 
retreat for himself, as if he either could not, 
or would not live any longer in ius own couht 

clW l»f his character U obvioiia from the whole . 
accoiiiii of bis life. He paid not the Irast regard 
lo vtracity In political matters; and it is not to 
lie wondered if such priiicipies made him con- 
tintially ohno^i^l||» to 'the Ions <'f the people. 

* llii.'i wufr he who caught the qu.nlM'or him. 


t|^. The Athenians giving ear to these accusar- 
tions,, to shew their resentment and dislike 
to him, appointed new commanders of their 
forces.* 

Aicihiades was no sooner informed of it, 
than, consulting his own safety, he entirely 
quitted the Athenian army. And having col- 
lected a band of strangers, he made war on bis 
own account against those Thracians who ac- 
knowledged no king. The booty he made 
raised him gpreat sums ; and at tlie same time 
he defended the Grecian frontier against the 
barbarians. 

Tydeus, Menander, and Adimantus, the new- 
made generals, being now at iSgos Potanios,*!* 
witli all the shins which the Athenians had 
leif, used to stand out early every morning and 
offer battle to. Lysander, whose station was at 
Lampasens, and then to return and pass the 
day in a disorderly and careless manner, as if 
they despised th.eir adversary. This seemed 
to Alcibiudes, who was in the neighbourhood, 
a matter not to be passed over without notice. 
He therefore went and told the generals,! 

He thought their station by no means safe 
in a place where there was neither town nor 
harbour ; that it was very inconvenient to have 
tiieir provisions and stores from so dittant a 
flacc as Sestos ; and extremely dangerous to 
et tli(‘ir seamen go ashore, and wander about 
at tlu'ir pleasure ; whilst a fleet was observing 
them, which was under the orders of one man, 
and tlie strictest discipline imaginable. He, 
theref>>re, advised them to remove their station 
to Scstos.” 

'i'he generals, however, gave no attention to 
what he said ; and Tydeus was even so insolent 
as to bid him begone, for that Uiey, not be, .were 
now to giie o^ers. - Aicihiades, suspecting 
that there was some trc»chery in the case, re- 
tired, telling his acquaintance, who conducted 
him out of the camp, that if he had not been 
insulted in such an insupportable manner by 
the generals, he would m a lew days have 
obliged the. Lacedieniotiiqns, however unwil- 
ling, eitiier to come to an action at sea, or. eisc 
to quit their ships. TJiis to some appeared a 
vain boast ; but to others it seemed not at all im- 
probable, since he might have brought down a 
number of ^''hranian archers and cavalry, 
to uiluck and harass tlie Lacedaemonian camp.§ 

The event soon sliewed that be judged 
right of the errors which the Athenians had 
commilied. For Lysander falling upon them, 
when they least expected it, eight galleys only 
cscaped,|| along with Conon ; the* rest, not 

* They appointed ten generals. Xenoph. lib i. 

t Plutai'cb pusses over almost three years ; 
namely, the tweiiiy-lirtli of the Peloponnesian 
war; the tweiity-sixili, in which the Athenians 
phtained the victory ai Arginusa:, and put six of 
the ten generals to death, upon a slight accusation 
of their colleague Theianieiies ; and almost the 
whole twenty-seven, 'towards the end of which the 
Athenians sailed to J£«oa Potamos, where they le- 
ceived the blow that is spoKeu uf in this place. 

I 'I'he oflicers at the head of the Grecian armies 
and navy, were sonietiines called generals, souietimes 
admirals, because they conimoiiiy comihauded both 
by sea and land. 

$ When a fleet remained some time at one par 
ticiilar station, there was generally a body of land 
forces and part of the mariners too, encamped iipuii 
the shore. 

H There was a ninth ship called Paralus, wbico 
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mncli short of twf hundred, were taken and 
carried awav, ♦og^lhor with three thousand 
prisonerii, wfio •'/eie afterwards put to death. 
And within a c.ioit time after Lysander took. 
Athens itself, burned the shipping, and demo- 
lished the long walls. 

’ Alcibiades, alarmed at this success of the 
Lacedaemonians, who were how masters both 
at sea and land, retired into Bitliynia. Thither 
lie ordered much treasure to be sent, and took 
large sums with him, but still left more behind 
in the castle where he had resided. In Bithy- 
nia lie once more lost great part of his sub- 
stance, being stripped by the Tliracians there; 
which detcrmineii him to go to Artnxerxes, 
and entreat his protection. ^ lie imagined that 
the king upon trial, would tind him no less ser- 
viceable than Themistoclos had been, and he 
had a better pretence to his patronage ; for ho 
was not going to solicit the king's aid against his 
countrymen, lyi IMiemistocles had. done, but 
for liis country against its worst enemies. He 
concluded that Pharnahazus was most likely 
to procure liini a safe conduct, and therefore 
went to him in Phrygia, where lie clayed 
some time, making his cunrt, and receiving 
marks of res|iect. 

It was a grief to the> Atlienians to be depriv- 
ed, of their power and doTiiiiiion, but when 
Lysander robbed them also of their liberty, 
and nut their city under the authority of tliirty 
chieis, they were still more miserably atHicted. 
Now their atlairs were ruined, they perceived 
with regret the measures which would liavc 
saved them, and which they had neglected to 
mike use of; now they acknowledged their 
blindness and errors, and looked upon their 
second quarrel with Alcibiades as the greatest 
of those errors. Tlioy had cast him olf w’tli- 
oiit any otfence of his : tlieir anger had keen 
pounded upon the ill conduct of his lieutenant 
in losing a few ships, and llioir own conduct had 
been still worse, in depriving the'coinmonwealtii 
of the most excellent and valiant of all its gene- 
rals. Yet amidst their i>rcsent misery there was 
one slight glimpse of hope,tliai while Alcibiades 
survived, Athens could not be utterly undone. 
For he, who belbre was not content to lead 
an inactive, though peaceable life, in exile, 
would not now, if his own a Hairs were upon 
any tolerable footing, sit still and see the in • 
sofeiice of the Lacedwinonians, and tlic mad- 
ness of the thirty tyrants, without endeavour- 
ing at some remedy. Nor w'as it at all unna- 
tural for the multitude to dream of such relief, 
since those thirfy chiefs tlieinselvos were so 
solicitous to in(|uire after Alcibiades, and gave 
8.1 mu(h attention to what he was doing and 
contriving. 

; At last, Critias represented to Lysander, 
that the Lacedseinoniaiis could ne\er securely 
enjoy the empire of Greece till the Athenian de- 
mocracy were absolutely destroyed. And though 
the Athenians seemed at present to bear an 
bligarcliy with some patience, yet Alcibiades, if 
he lived, would not siifter them long to sub- 
mit to sucli a kind of government Lysander, 
however, could not be prevailed upon by these 
arguments, until he received private orflers 
ftroDi the magistrates of Sparta,^ to get Alci- 

<^scapi>d, and carried the news of their defeat’ to 
Athens. Conoii himself retired to Cyp^’iis. 

• "VUe Sr.viala was Sent to liirii. 


biades despatched ; whether it was tliat they 
drt'aded liis great capacity, and enterprising 
spirit, or whether it was done in complaisance 
to king A^s. Lysander then sent to Pharna- 
basus to desire him to put this order in ex. 
cotion ; and he appointed^ his brother Mn- 
gliciis, and his uncle Susamithres, to manage 
the altair. 

Alcibiades at that time resided 'in a small 
village in Phrygia, haying his mistress Timnn- 
dra with him. -One night he dreamed that he 
was attired in his mistress's habit,* and that 
as she held him in her arms, slie dressed his 
head, and painted his face like a woman’s. 
Others say, he dreamed^ that Magaciis cut olf 
his head and burned his body ; and we are 
told, that it was but a little before his death 
that he had this vision. Be tliat as it may, 
those tliat were sent to assassinate him; not 
daring to enter his house, surrounded it, and 
set it on fire. As soon as he perceived it, he 
got together large miantities of clothos and 
hangings, and threw them upon the fire to choke 
it; then having wrapped his robe about his 
left liHiul, and taking his sword in his right, 
he sallied through the fire, and got safe out be- 
fore the stuff wiiich he had tliron n upon it 
could catch tlie ilarne. At sight of him tlie 
barbarians dispersed, not one of them daring 
to wait for him, or to eiieounter him hand to 
hand ; but standing at a distance, they pierced 
liim with their darts and arrows. Thus fell 
Alcibiad('s. The barbarians retiring after he 
was slain, Timaiidra wrapped the body in her 
own robes,+ and buried it as decently 
and lionourably as her circumstances would 
allow. 

Timandra is said to have been mother to tlie 
famous Lais, commonly called the Corinthian, 
though Luis was brought a captive from 
Hyccara;, a little town in Sicily. 

Some writers, though they agree as to the 
manner of Alcibiadcs's death, yet difier about 
(he cause. I'hey tell us, that catastrophe is 
not to he imputed to Pliarnabaziis, or Lysan- 
der, or the Laccdeemoniaiis ; hut that Alci- 
biades having corrupted a young woman of a 
noble family, in that country, and keeping her 
in his house, her brothers, incensed at the in- 
jury, set fire in the night to the house in 
which he lived, and upon his breaking through 
the ilaines, killed him in the manner we have 
related. J 

* Alcibiades liad drcained that Timandra attired 
him ill luT uwii habit. 

t She bill it'd him in a town called Melissa; and 
wc luarii ftom AtheiKoiis fi/i JJeijfnosnph.j that 
the inoiiiirneiit remained to his time, for he him-, 
self saw it. The emperor Adrian, in memory of 
so great a man, caused his statue of Persian mar. 
ble to be set np thereon, and ordered a bull to be 
sacritlced to him aniuially. 

I Ephortis the historian, as be is cited by Dio- 
dorus Stcnliis (lih. xiv.) gives an account of his 
death, quite ditfereiit frf>m those recited by Plu« 
tarcb. He says, that Alcibiades having discovered 
the design of Cyrus the younger to take up arms. 
Informed Pharnabazus of it, and desired that be 
might carry the news to the king ; but Pharoahazna 
envying him that honour, sent a confidant of his 
own, and took all the merit to himself.. Alcibiades 
suspecting the matter, went to Papblagottla, and 
sought to procure from the governor letters of cre- 
dence to the king ; which Phariiahaeus under- 
standing, hired p^ple to murder him. • He was 
slain In the fortieth year of his age. 
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CAIUS MARCIUS CORIOLANUS. 


The family of tlie Marcii afforded Rome many 
illnstrious patricians. Of this honse was AH- 
cus Marcius, who was grandson to Numa by 
his daughter ; as were also Publius and Quin- 
tus Marciusy who supplied Rome with plenty 
of the best water. Censorinus, too, who was 
twice^ appointed Censor by the iieople of Rome, 
and who procured a law tliat no man should 
ever bear that office twice afterwards, had the 
same pedigree. 

Gaius Marcius, of whom I now write, was 
brought up by his mother in her widowhood ; 
and from him it appeared, that tlie loss of a 
father, though attended with other disadvan- 
tages, is no hindrance to a man’s improving 
in virtue and attainingto a distinguislied excel- 
lence ; though bad men soinetimcs allege it as 
an excuse for their corrupt lives. On the other 
* hand, the same Atarciiis became witness to 
the tnith of that maxim, that if a generous and 
noble nature be not thoroughly formed by dis- 
cipline, it will shoot forth many bad qualities 
along with tho good, us the richest soil, if not 
cultivated, produces tlie rankest weeds. His 
undaunted courage and hrinness of mind ex- 
cited him to many great actions, and carried 
him through them with honour. Rut> at the 
same tinie,^he violence of his^ passions, his 
spirit of conientipn and excessive obstinacy, 
rendered him untractable and disagreeable in 
conversation. So that those very persons who 
saw witli admiration bis soul unshaken with 
pleasures, toils, and riches, and allowed him 
to be possessed of the virtues of temperance, 
justice, and fortitude, yet in the councils and 
affairs of state, could not endure his imperious 
temper, and that savage manner, wdiicJi was 
too haughty for a republic, indeed, there is 
no o^er advantage to be had from a liberal 
education, equal to that of polishing.und soften- 
ing our nature by reason and discipline; for 
that produces an evenness of beliaviour, and 
bani-mes from our manners all extremes. There 
is this, however, to be said, that in those 
times military abilities were deemed by the 
^ Romans the highest excellence, insomuch that 
\the term which they use for virtue in general, 

' was applied by them to valour in ]>articulai . 

Marcius, for bis part, had a more than ordi- 
nary inclination for war, and therefore from a 
child began to b&rdle his weapons. As he 
thought that artificial arina avail but little, 
unless those with which nature has supplied us 
be well improved and kept ready for use, he 
80 prepared himself by exercise for eyery kind 
of combat, that while his limbs were active and 
nimble enough for pursuing, such was his force 
and weight of wrestling and in grappling with 
tlie enemy, that none could easily get clear of 
him. Those therefore that had any contest 
with him for the prize of , courage and valour, 
though they foiled of success, nattered them- 
solyes with imputing it to his invincible strength, 
whiph nothing could resist or fatigue. 

He made his first campaign when he was 
very young,* when Tarquin who had reigned 

. * In th« first year of ‘*he seventy-firat O ' 


in Rome, was driven from the throne, aiMi 
after many battles, fought with bad success, 
was now venturing all upon the last throw. 
Most of the people at Latium, and many otlier 
states of Italy, were now assisting and march- 
ing towards Rome, to re-establish him, not 
through any regard they had for Tarquin, hut 
for fear and envy of (lie Romans, whose grow- 
ing greatness they were desirous to check. A 
battle^ ensued, with various turns of fortune 
Marcius distinguished himself that day in sight 
of the dictator ; for seeing a Roman pushed 
down at a small distance from liim, he hastened 
to Ills help, and standing before him, he en- 
g^ed his adversary and slew him. When tlie 
dispute was decided in favour of tho Romans, 
the general presented Marcius, among the first, 
with an oaken crown.* This is the reward 
which their custom assigns to the man who 
saves the life of a citizen ; either because they 
honoured the oak for the sake of the Arcadians, 
whom the oracle culled acom eaters; or 
because an oaken branch is most easy to be 
had, he the scene of action where it will ; or 
because they think it most suitable to take a 
crown for him who is the means of saving a 
citizen, from the tree which is sacred to Jupi- 
ter, the protector of cities. Besides, the oak 
bears more and fairer fruit than atiy tree that 
grows wild, and is the strongest of those that 
are cultivated in plantations. It afforded the 
first ages botli foorl and drink by its acorns and 
honey ; and supplied men with birdjsand other 
creatures for dainties, as it produced tlie 
misletoe, of which birdlime is made.-J- 

Castor and Pollux are said to liave appeared 
in that battle, and with their horses di*opping 
sweat, to have been seen soon after in the fo- 
rum, annonneing Ihc rictory near the fountain, 
where the temple now stands. Hence also it 
is said, that the fifteenth of July,t being , the 
day on wJiich tliat victory was gained, is conse- 
crated to those sons of Jiipiler, 

It generally happens, that when men of 
small ambition are very early distinguished by 
the voice of fame, their thirst of honour is soon 
quenched and their desires satiated : wherea.s 
deep and solid minds arc improved and bright- 
ened by marks of distinction, which serve, as a 
brisk gale, to drive them forward in the pursuit 

the tiro liiiiidred and fiftv ei^lith of Rome, four 
hundred and iiiiiet> -third helbie the Chti&tiaii lera. 

* The civic crown was the foiiiidatioii of many 
privileges. He who had once oiriaitied it, liad a 
right to wear it always. When he appi arcd at the 
piitilic spectacles, the senators rose up to do him 
honour. He was placed near their bench ; and bis 
father, and grandfather by the father’s side, were 
entitled to the same privileges. Here was an 
encouragement to merit, nvliicli cost the public 
nothing, and yet was productive of many great 
effects. 

t It docs not any where appear that the ancients 
made use of the oak in slilp-building : how much 
nobler am eiicomiiini might an English historian' 
afford that tree than Plutarch has been able to give 
iti 

% By the great disorder of the Roman calendar, 
the flfleenth of July then fell upon the twenty- 
fourth of our October. 
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of glory. Tiicy do not so much think that they 
have received a reward, as that they have 
given a pledge, which would make them blush 
to fall snort of the expectations of the public, 
HTid tlicrelbrc they endeavour by their actions 
to exceed them. Marcins had a soul of this 
frame. He was always endeavouring to excel 
himself, and meditating some exploit which 
might set him in a new light, adding achieve- 
ment to achievement, and spoils to spoils ; 
iliereforc, the latter generals under whom he 
served; were always striving to outdo the for- 
mer in the honours they paid liim, and in the 
tokens of their esteem. The Romans at that 
time were engaged in several wars, and ibnght 
many battles, and there was not one lhat Mar- 
cias returned from^ without some honorary 
cro^vn, some ennobling distinction. The end 
which others proposed in their acts of valour 
was glory ; hut he pursued glory beccause the 
acquisition of it^ deliglited his mother. For 
when she was witness to the applaiisej he re- 
ceived, when she saw him crowned, when she 
embraced him with tears of joy, ’then it was 
that he. reckoned himsidf at the height of 
honour and felicity. Fi])utninondas (they tell 
us) had the same sentiments, and declared it 
the chief happiness of his life, that his father 
and mother lived to see the generalship he ex- 
erted and the victory he won at Leuctra. He 
had the satisfaction, indeed, to see both liis 
parents rejoice in his success, and partake of 
his good fortune ; but only the mother of'Mar- 
citis, Volumnia, was living, and therefore 
holding himself obliged to pay her nil that duty 
which would have belonged to his father, over 
and above what was due to herself, he tliought 
he could never sullicieiilly express his tender- 
ness and respect. He even married in com- 
pliance with her desire and request, and after 
nis wife had borne him children, still lived in 
the same house with his motlipr. 

At the time when the reputation and interest 
which his virtue had procured him in Rome 
were very great, the seiinle, taking the jjart of 
the richer sort of citi^ns, were at variance 
with the common people, wlio were used by 
their creditors witli intolerable cruelty. Tliose 
that had something considerable were stripped 
of their goods, which were either detained for 
secuiity, or sold ; and those that had nothing 
were dragged into prison, and there bound 
with fetters, though their liodics were full of 
wounds, and worn out with fighting for tlieir 
countrjr. The last expedition they were en- 
gaged in was against the Sabines, on which 
occasion their rich creditors promised to treat 
them with more lenity, and, in pursuance of a 
decree of the senate, M. Valerius tlie Consul 
was guarantee of that promise. But wlicn they 
had chccrriilly undergone tlic fatigues of that 
. war, and were returned victorious, and yet I 
found that the u.surers made them no abate- ’ 
ment, and that the senate pretended to remem- I 
ber nothing of that agreement, but without any j 
sort of concern saw them dragged to prison, 
and their goods seized upon as formerly, then 
filled tlie city with tumult and sedition.^ 

Tlie enemy, apprized ofthe.se intestine broils, 
invaded the Roman territories, and laid them 
waste with fire and sword. And when tlie 
ransuls called upon such as were able to 
bveir arms to give in their names, not a .man 
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took any notice of it. - ' Something was then to 
be done ; but the magistrates dilfered in tlieir 
opinions. Some thought the poor should have 
a little indulgence, and that the extreme rigour 
of the law ought to be softened. Others de- 
clared rtbsoliitely against that proposal, and 
llarticularly Marcius. Not that he tliought the 
money a matter of great consequence, but he 
considered 4.1iis specimen of the people’s inso- 
lence as an attempt to subvert the laws, and 
the forerunner of farther disorders, which it 
became a wise government timely to restrain 
and suppress. 

The senate assembled several times wilhjn 
the space of a few days, and debated this 
point ; but as tliey came to no conclusion, on a 
sudden the commonalty rose one and all, and 
encouraging each other, tliey left the city, and 
withdrew to tlic liili now called Sacrea, near 
the river Aiiio, but without committing any 
violence or other act of sedition. Only as they 
went along, they loudly complained, That it 
was now a great while since the rich had dri- 
ven them from their liabitations ; that Italy 
would any where supply them with air and 
water, and a place of biirialj and tiiat Rome, 
if they stayed in it, would adord them no other 
privilege, unless it were such, to bjeed and 
die in fighting fo^tlieir wealthy oppressors.” 

The senate was then alarmed, and from the 
oldest men of their body selected the most 
moderate and popular to treat with the people. 
At the head of them was Menenius Agrippa, 
who after much entreaty addressed io them, 
and many ar^iments in defence of the senate, 
concluded |iis discourse with this celebnited 
fable. “The members of the human body 
once mutinied against the belly, and accused 
it of lying idle apd usclos.s, while they were ail 
labouring and toiling to satisfy its apiietitcs ; 
but the belly only laughed at their smiplicity, 
who knew not that though it received all the 
nourishment into itself, it prepared and dis- 
tributed it again to all parts of tlie body. - Just 
.so, my fellow-citizens, said he, stands the ciisc 
between the senate and you.^ For tlieir neces- 
sary coun.sels, and acts of government, are 
roductive of advantage to you all, and disti'i- 
ute their salutary inniience amongst the whole 
people.” 

After this they were reconciled to the senate, 
having demanded and obtained the privilege 
of appointing five men,^ to deiend their rights 
on ail occasions.' These are called tribunes of 
tlie people. The first that were elected, were 
Junius Brutus,‘|’ and Sicinius Vellutns, tlie 
leaders of the secession. When tlie breach 

• The tribunes were at first five in number ; but 
a few years after five more were added. Before 
the people left the Afons Sacer, they passed a 
law, by which the persona of the tribunes were 
made sacred. Their bole function was to interpose 
in all grievances offered the plebeians by their 
superiors. This int«*rp(>siiig was called intercession 
and* was performed by standing up and pronounc- 
ing the single* word Veto, 1 forbid it. They had 
their seats placed at jtlie door of the senate, and 
were never admitted Into it, but when the consuls 
called them to ask their opinion upon some affalt 
that concerned the interests of the people. - 

t The name of this trihune was Lucius Jiiufus 
and because Lucius Jiiniiis Brutus was famed for 
delivering his country from the tyrannic yoke 
the*kiDgs, he also assumed the surname of Brutus 
which exposed him to a great deal of ridicule. 
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was thus made up, the plebeians soon came to 
be enrolled as soldiers, and readilv obeyed the 
orders of tlic consuls relative to the war. 
for Marcius, thou^^h he was far from being 
pleased at the advantages which the people had 
gained, os it was a lessening of the authority 
of the patricians, and thoiigh he found a con- 
siderable part of the nobility of his opinion, 
yet he exhorted .them not to be bacaward 
wherever the interest of their country was con- 
cerned, but to shew themselves superior to tlie 
commonalty rather in virtue than in power* 
Conoli was the capital of the country of the 
Volscians, with whom the Romans were at 
W'ar, And as it was besieged by the consul 
Cominins, the rest of the Volscians were much 
alarmed ; and assembled to succour it, intend- 
ing to give the Romans battle under the walls, 
and to attack them on both sides. But after 
Cominins had divided his forces, and with part 
ivent to meet the Volscians without, who were 
marching agnin.st him, leaxiiig Titus Lartiiis, 
an illustrious Roman, with the other part, to 
enrry on the siege, the inhabitants of Corioli 
despised the body that were left, and sallied 
out to fight them. The Romans at first were 
obliged to give ground, and were driven to their 
entrenchments. But Marcius with a small 
party flew to their assistance killed the fore- 
most of the enemy, and stepping the rest in 
their career, with a Idiul voice called the 
Romans back. For he was (what Cato wanted 
a soldier to be) not only dreadful for the thim- 
aer of his arm, but of voice too, and had an 
aspect which struck his adversaries with terror 
and dismay. Many Romanc then crowding 
about him,^ and being ready to second him, the 
enemy retired in confusion. Nor was he satis- 
fied with making them retire ; he pressed 
hard upon their rear, and pursued them quite 
up to the gates. There lie pt^rceivod that his 
men discontinued the pursuit, by reason of the 
show'er of arrows which fcH from the walls, 
and that none of them had any -thoughts of 
rushhig along with the fugitives into the city, 
which was filled with warlike people, who 
wore all under arms : nevertheless, he ex- 
horted and encouraged them to press forward, 
crying out, “ That fortune had opened the gates 
rather to the victors than to the vanquished.'’ But 
as few were willing to follow him, lie broke 
through the enemy, and pushed into^ the town 
with the' crowd, no one at first daring to op- 
pose him, or even to look him in (he face. But 
when he cast his eyes around, and saw so small 
a number within the w'ulls, whose service he 
could make use of in that dangerous enterprise, 
and that friends and foes w'ere mixed togetlier, 
he summoned all his force^ and performed the 
most incredible exploits, wdiether you consider 
liis heroic strength, his amazing agility, or his 
bold and daring spirit ; for he overpowered 
all that were in his way, forcing some to s< ek 
lefuge in the farthest corners of the town, and 
others to give out and throw down their arms ; 
which afforded Lartius an opportunity to bring 
in the rest of the Romans unmolested. 

The city thus taken, most of the soldiers fell 
to plundering, which Marcius highly resented ; | 
crying out, ** That it xma a shame for &em to 
run about after plunder, or, under pretence of 
collecting the spoils, *to get out of the way of 
danger, while the consul and the Romans under 


his command were, perhaps, engaged vyitli the 
enemy.” As there were not many that listened 
to w'liat he said, he put-hmiself at the Iiead of 
such as oflered to follow him, and took the 
route which he knew would lead him to the 
consul’s army; sometimes . pressing his small ■ 
party to hasten their march, and conjuring 
them not to snlfer their ardour to cool, ano 
sometimes begging of the gods that the battle 
might not be over before he arrived, but ll^ 
he might have his share in the glorious toils 
and dangers of his countrymen 

It was customary with the Romans of that 
age, when they were diiiwn up in order of 
battle, and ready to take up their shields and 
gird their garments about thorn, to make a nuii- 
enpative will, naming each his heir, in tlie pre- 
sence of three or four witnes.ses. While the 
soldiers were thus employed, and the enemy 
in sight, Marcius came iq>. Some were start- 
led at his first appearance, covered as he was 
with blood and sweat. But when he ran cheer- 
fully np to the consul, took him by the liand, 
and told him that Corioli was taken, the con- 
sul clasped him to his heart : and those who 
heard the news of that success, and those who 
did but guess at it, wore greatly animated, 
and with simiits demanded to be led on to the 
combat. Marcius inquired of Cominins in 
what manner tlie enemy’s army was <lrawn 
up, and where their best troops were posted. 
Being answered, that the Antiates who were 
placed in the centre, were supposed to be the 
l»ra\rst and most warlike, “i oeg it of you, 
then,’’ said Marcin.s, as a favour, that you * 
will place me directly opposite to them.” And 
(lie consul, admiring his spirit, readily granted 
liis request. 

When the battle was begun with tlie throw 
ing of spears, Marcius advanced before tlie 
rest, aiHi charged the <<;entre of the VulScians 
with so much fury, that it was soon broken. 
NeA'crtheless, the W'ings alteiiqitcd ^ surround 
him ; and the consul, alarmed lor him^ sent to 
his assi»:2)uce a select band which he had near 
his owm person. A sliarp conflict Uien ensued ' 
about Marcius, ' and a great carpage w'as 
quickly made ; but the Romans pressed the 
enemy with so much vigour tliat tliey put them 
to flight And when they were going upon the 
Xmrsnit, they begged of Marcius, now almost 
weighed down wiili wounds and fatigue, to re- ’ 
tire to the camp. But answered, “ That it 
was not for conquerors to be tired,” and so 
joined them in prosecuting the victory. The 
whole army of tlie Volscians was defeated, 
great numbers killed, and many made pri- 
soners. 

Next day, Marcius waiting upon the consul, 
and the army being, assembled, Cominins 
mounted the rostrum ; and having in the first 
place returned due thanks to the gods for such 
extraordinary success, addressed himself to 
Marcius. He began with a detail of his gallant 
actions, of which he had himself been partly 
an eyc-witnesa, and which had partly been re- 
lutea to him by Lartius. Then out of the sreat 
quantity of treasure, the many horses and pri- 
soners they had taken, he ordered him to take 
a tenth/ before any distribution was made to 
the rest, besides making him a present of a flne 
horse with noble trappings, as a reward lor 
his valour- 
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1*lie army received this speech with great 
applause; and JVIarcius, stepping forward, said, 
“ That he accepted of tlio horse, and was happy 
in the coiisups approbation ; but as for the rest, 
he considered it rather ns a pecuniary reward 
than as a mark of honour, and therefore de- 
sired to be excused, being satisfied with his 
single share of the ^ booty. One favour only 
in particular,” continued he, “ I desire, and 
beg I may bo indulged in. I have a friend 
among the Volscians, bound with me in the 
sacred rites of hospitalify, and a man of virtue 
and honour. He is now among the prisoners, 
and from easj and opulent circumstances re- 
duced to servitude. Of the many misfortunes 
, under which he labours, 1 should be glad to 
rescue him from one^ which is that of being 
sold as a slave.” 

These words of Marcias were followed with 
still louder acclamations; his conquering the 
temptations of ino'ncy being more admired ilian 
the valour he had exerted in battle. ^For e\'cn 
those who before regarded his superior honours 
with envy and jealousy, now thought him wor- 
thy of great things because he had greatly de- 
clined them, and were more struck with that 
virtae which led him to despise such extraor- 
dinary advantages, than widi tlie merit which 
claimed them. Indeed, the right use of riches 
is more commendable than that of anus ; and 
not to desire them at all, more glorious than to 
^use them well. 

When the acclamations wore over, and the 
multitude silent again, Comjnius subjoined, 
*'* Yon cannot, indeed, my fellow-soldiers, force 
these fi^fts of yours uj:)oti a person so firmly re- 
solved to refuse them ; lot us then give him 
what it is not in his power to decline, let us 
pass a vote that he be called ConionANUS, if 
. his gallant behaviour at Corioli has not already 
bestowed that name upon him.” J fence came 
his ttilrd name of Coriolanus. By whicJi it ap- 
pears that Caius was the proper name ; tliat 
the second name, Marciiis, was that of the 
family; and that the third Roman appellative 
was a peculiar note of distinction, given after- 
wards on account of some .particular act of 
fortune, oir signature, or virtue of him that bore 
it. Thus among tlie Greeks additional names 
were given to some on account of their achieve- 
ments, as Soter, tfie preserver^ and Callinicus, 
the victorious; to others, for something re- 
markable in their persons, as Physcmi, the 
' yore-belliedy .and C^ptts, the eagle-nosed; or 
for-their good qualities, as Kuergeies, the be- 
wjactor, and Pfuladelphus, the kind brother,; 
or their good fortune, ns Eudasmon, the pros- 
perous, a name given to the second prince of 
the family of the Batti. Several princes also 
have had satirical. names bestowed upon tlicm : 
Antigdnus (for instance) was called Doson, the 
* man that will give to-morrow^ and IHolerny 
was styled Lamyras, the biiffhon. But appel- 
lations of this last sort were used witlr greater 
latitude among the Romans. One of tlie 
Metelli was distinguished by tlie name of Dia- 
dematua, because he went a long time wi^ 
a bandage, which covered an ulcer he had . in 
his forehead : and another they called Veler. 
because witli surprising celerity lie entertained 
them with a funeral show of gladiators, a few 
days afiter his father’s death. In our times, 
toq, soioe. of the Romans receive tlicir . names 


from the circumstances of tlu ir birth; as that 
of Procttlus, if born when tlieir fathers are in 
a distant country; and that of Posthumus, if 
bom after their tather’s death ; and when twins 
come into the world, and one of them dies at 
the birth, the survivor is called Vopistus, 
Names arc also appropriated on account it 
bodily imperfections ; for amongst them we find 
not only eiylla, the red, and Niger, the black ; 
but even Vacus, the blind, and Claudius, the 
lame; such persons by this custom being wisely 
taught, not to consider blindness or any ctlie. 
bodily misfortune as a reproach or disgrace, 
but to answer to appellations of that kind as 
their proper names. But this point might have 
been insisted upon with greater propriety hi 
another place. 

When the war was over, the demagogurs 
stirred uji another sedition. And as. there was 
no new cause of disquiet or injury done the 
people, they made use of the mischiefs which 
were the necessary consequence of the former 
troubles and dissensions, as a handle against 
the patricians. For the greatest part of the 
ground being left uncultivated and unsown, and 
the war not permitting tliem to bring in breads 
corn from other countries, there- was an ex- 
treme scarcity in Rome.* The fiictious orators 
tlien seeing that corn was not brougtit to market, 
and that if the inq^'ket could be supplied, the 
commonalty had but little money ta buy witli, 
slanderoii.sly asserted, tliat the rich had caused 
the famine out of a spirit of revenge. 

At this juncfiirc there arrived ambassadors 
from the people of Velitra;, who offered to ^ir- 
rendcr their city to the Romans, and desired to 
liavc a number of new iiiliabitants to replenish 
it ; a pestilential dislemx^er having committed 
such ravages there, that scarcely the tenth part 
of the inhabitants remained. The sensible part 
of the Romans thought this pressing neces-sity 
of Velitra) a seasonable and advantageous tiling 
for Rome, as it would lessen the scarcity of 
provisions. They hoped, moreover, that the 
sedition would subside, if the city were purged 
of the troublesome part of the peoxile, who 
most readily took fire at the huriingiies of their 
orators, and who were as dangerous to the 
stale as so many superfiuous and morbifl liu-t 
monrs are to the body. Siirli ns tlie.se, there- 
fore, the consuls singled out for the colony, and 
pitciied upon others to serve in tlie war against 
the Volscians, contriving it so tliat employment 
abroad might still the intestine tumults, hud be- 
lieving,- tluiL when rich and xmor, plebeians aiwl 
patricians, came to bear arms togellipr agsiin, 
to be in the same camp, and to vieet the same 
dangers, they would be disxmsed to treat each 
other with more gentleness and candour. 

But the restless tribunes, Siciniiis and Bru- 
tus, opposed both these designs, crying out, 
that the consuls disguised a ino.st iiihuinan net 
under the plausible term of a colony ; for iiihu - 
man it certainly was, to throw the jioor citizens 
into a devouring gulf, by sending them to a 
place where tlie nir was infected, and where 
noisome carcases lay above ground, where also 

* The people withdrew to the sacred iiioutit soon 
after the autumnal equinox, and the rcconciliutiuu 
with the patricians did not take place until the 
Vinter solstice, so that the seed-time was lost. And 
the Roibai) factors, a ho were sent to buy corn iu 
L other coiintrtra, were very oiisuccessfiil. 

. M 
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they would be at the disposal of a strange and 
crael d^ty. And as if it were pot sufficient to 
destroy some by famine^ and eiqiose others to 
the plague, they involved them also into a 
needless war^ that no kind of calamity might 
be wanting to complete the ruin of the city, be- 
cause' it refused to continue in slaveiy to the 
rich. 

The pec^le, irritated by these speeches, nei- 
ther obeyed the summons to be enlisted for the 
war, nor could be brought to improve the|ordcr 
to go and people Velitrse. While tlie senate 
were in doubt what step they should take, 
Marcius, now not a little elated by the honours 
he Imd received, by the sense of his own peat 
abilities, and by the deference that was paid him 
by the principal persons in the. state, stood fore- 
most in opposition to the tribunes. The colony, 
therefore, was sent out, heavy fines being set 
upon such as refused to ^o. Hut os they declar- 
ed absolutely apaiii^t serving in the war, Marcius 
mustered up his own clients, and as many vo- 
lonteers as ne could procure, and witli these 
made an inroad into the territories of the An- 
Hates, There he found plenty of corn, and 
a peat number of cattle and slaves, no part of 
which he reserved to himself, but led his troops 
back to Rome, loaded with the rich booty. 
The .rest of the citizens then repenting of their 
obstinacy, and envying those who had got such 
a quantity of provisions, looked upon Marcius 
yrith an evil eye, not being able to endure the 
increase of his power and honour, which tliey 
considered as rising on the ruins of the peo- 
ple. 

Soon afler,^ Marcius stood for the consulship ; 
on which occasion the commonalty began to 
relent, being sensible ^vhat a shame it would 
be to reject and affront a man of his family and 
virtue, and that too after he had done so many 
signal services to the public. It was the cus- 
tom^ for those^ who were candidates for such 
a high office to solicit and caress the people 
in theybnwf, and, at those times, to be cladT in 
a loose gown without tlie ionic ; whether that 
humble dress was thought more suitable for 
suppliants, or whether it was for the conveni- 
ence of shewing tlieir wounds, as so many to* 
kens of valour. For it was not from any sus- 
picion the citizens then had of bribery, that 
they required the. candidates to appear before 
them ungirt and without any close garment, 
when they came to beg their votes ; since it 
was much later than this, and indeed many ages 
after, that baying and selling stoic in, and money 
came to be a means of gaining an election. 
Then corruption reaching also the tribunals 
and the capips, arms were subdued by money, 
and the commonwealth was changed into a^ino- 
narc^. It was a slirewd saying, whoever said 
it, ^ That the man who first ruined the Roman 
people was he who first gave them treats "and 
gratuities.” .But this mischief crept secretly 
and gradually in,^ and did not^shew its face in 
Home for a considerable time. For we know 
not who it was;that first bribed its citizens or 
its judges; but it is said, that in Athens, the 
first man who corrupted a tribunal, was Anytas, 
die son of Anthymion, when he was tried for 


treason in delivering up the fort of Pylos,^ at 
the latter end of the Peloponnesian war ; 
^mewhen the golden^ age^ reigned* in the Ro- 
man courts in ail its simplicity. 

When, therefore, Marcius shewed the wounds 
and scars he had received in the many glorious 
batfles he had fought for seventeen years suc- 
cessively, the people were "struck with reve- 
rence for his virtne, and agreed to choose him 
consul. But when the day of election came, 
and he was conducted with great pomp into 
the Campus Marcius by the senate in a body, 
all the patricians acting with mpre zeal and 
vigour than ever had been known on the like 
occasion ; the commons then altered their minds, 
and their kindness was torned into envy affd 
indignation. The malignity of these passions 
was farther assisted by the fear they entertain- 
ed, that if a man so strongly attached to the 
interests of the senate, and so much respected 
by the nobility should attain the consulship, 
he might mtterly deprive the people of their 
liberty. Influenced by these considerations, 
they rejected Marcius, and appointed otliers 
to that office. The senate took this extremely ill 
considering it as an affront rather intended 
against them than against Marcius. As for 
Marcius, he resented that treatment highly, in- 
dulging his irascible passions upon a supposi- 
tion, that thevhave something great and exalted 
in them ; and wanting a due mixture of gravity 
and mildness,Avhich are the chief political vir- 
tues, and the frnita of reason and education. 
He did not consider, tiiat ^he man who ap- 
plies himself to public business, and undertakes 
to converse with men, should, above all things, 
avoid that overhearing austerity^ which (as 
Plato says) is always the compe^on qf soli- 
tude, and cultivate in his heart the patience 
which some people so much deride. Marcius, 
then, bein^plain and artless, but rigid and in- 
flexible withal, was persuaded, that to yanqmsh 
opposition was the highest attainment of a gal- 
lant spirit He never dreamed that such ob- 
stinacy is rather the effect of the weakness and 
effeminaevof a distempered mind, which breaks 
out in violent passions, like so many tumours ; 
and therefore he went away in gn^eat disorder, 
and full of rancour against the people. Such 
of the voting nobility as were most distinguish- 
ed by the pride of birth and greatness of spirit 
who had always been wonderfully taken with 
Marcius, and then unluckily happened to at- 
tend him, inflamed his resentment, by express- 
ing their own grief and indignation. For he 
]5vas their leader in every expedition, and their 
instructor in the art of wav': h^ it was who in- 
spired them with a truly virtuous emulation, 
and taught them to rejoice in their own success, 
without envying tlie exploits of others. ' 

In the mean time, a great quantity of bread- 
corn was brought to Rome, being partly 
brought lip ill Italy, and partly a present from 
Gelon, king of Syracuse. The aspect of af- 
fairs appeared now to be encouraging ; and it 
was hoped, that the intestine broils would cease 
with the scarcity. The senate therefore, be- 
ing immediately assembledf the people stpod 
in crowds without, waiting for the issue ‘ o* 


* It was Ibe next year, being the third of tH 
seventy-second Olympiad, four hundred and eigbti 
eight y^ars beffire the Christian sen. * ^ 


* The translation of- irsd, has the name of this 
fort with a French termination, Pyie, which Is a 
clear proof that the Greek was not consulted. 
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toeir rlelibcraiions. They expected the 
maiket-ratea for the com that was bought 
would be moderate, and that a distribution of 
that which was a jjift would be made ^atts ; 
for there was some who proposed, that the 
senate should dispose of it in that’ manner. 
But Marcias stood up, and » severely censured 
those that spoke in favour of the commonalty, 
calling them [demagogues and Waiters to the 
nobility. He said, They nourished to their 
own great prejudice .the pernicious seeds of 
boldness and petulance, which had been sown 
among the populace, when they should rather 
have nippea them in the bud, and not have 
suflered the plebeians to stren^hen themselves 
widi the tribunitial power. That the people 
were now become formidable, gaining what- 
ever point they pleased, and not doing any 
one thing against their inclination; so that liv- 
,ing in a sort of anarchy, they would no longer 
obey the consuls, nor acknowledge an3r supe- 
riors but .those whom they called their own 
magisbrates. That the senators who advised 
that distributions should be made in the man- j 
Her of the Greeks, whose government was en- 
tirely deraocractical, were effecting the ruin of 
the constitution, by encouraging the insolence 
of the rabble. For that they would not sup- 
pose they received such favours for the cam- 
paign which they had refused to make, or for 
the secessions by which they had deserted their 
country, or for the calumnies wliich they |iad 
countenanced against the senate : but, (con- 
tinued he) they will think that we yield to 
them through fear, and grant them such indul- 
gences by way of flatteiy; and as they will 
expect to find us always so complaisant, there 
will be no end to their disobedience, no pe- 
riod to their turbulent and seditious practices. 
It would, thereforsf, be perfect madness to 
take such a step. Nay, il we are wise, we 
riiall entirely abolish the tribunes’ oilice,^ 
which has made ciphers of tlie consuls, and 
divided the city in such a maimer, that it 
is no longer one as formerly, but broken into 
.two parts, which will never knit again, or 
cease to vex and liarass each other with all 
the evils of discord.” *t* 

Marciiis, haranguing to this purpose, inspir- 
ed the young senators and almost all the men 
of fortune with Ids own cntliusiasm ; and tliey 
cried out tliat he was the only man in Rome 
who had a spirit above the meanness of flat- 
tery and submissiofi : yet some of the aged 
senators foresaw the consequence, and op- 
posed Ids measures. In fact, the issue was 
unfortunate. For the tribunes who were pre- 
sent, when they saw that . Marcius would have 
a majority of voices, ran out to the people, 
loudly calling upon them to stand by their own 
magistrates oo^ give their best assignee. An 
assembly then was held in a tiimultuary .man- 
ner, in '\fhich the speeches of Marcius wei c 
recited, and the plebeians in their fury had 
thoughts of breaking in upon the senate. ^ llic 
tribunes pointed theirj rage against Marcius, in 

The tribunes bad lately procured a law, which 
. made it penal fo interrupt th^m when they were 
asieaklng to the people. 

t Plutarch baa. omitted the moat aggravating pas- 
sage in Coriolanus’s speech, wherein be proposed 
the nolding up the price of bread-corn as high as 
ever, to keep the people In dependence and suideC' 
ilm* 
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l^articnlar, by impeaclung him in form, and sent 
for him to make his defence. But as he sxmrn- 
ed the messengers, they went tliemselves, at 
tended by the sediles, to brin^ him by force, 
and be^n to lay hands on him. Upon this 
the patneiana stood up for liini, drove off tlic 
hribunes, and beat the aediles ; till night coming 
on broke off the quarreL Early next morning, 
the consuls observing that tl^ people, now 
extremely incensed, flocked from all quarters 
into the forum : and dreading what might be 
tlie consequence to' the city, nastily convened 
the lunate, " and moved, ** That they should 
consider how, witli kind words and favourable 
resolutions, tliey might bring the commons to 
temper ; for that this was not a time to display 
their ambition, nor would it be prudent to 
pursue disputes about the point ot honour at 
a critical and dangerous juncture, winch ,re- 
qiiired the greatest moderation and delicacy of. 
condiict.^^ As tlic majority agreed to the mo-^ 
tion tliey went out to comer with the people,' 
and used their best endeavours to pacify them, 
coolly refuting calumnies, and modestly, tliough' 
not witliout some degree of sharpness, com-, 
plain'vng of their beha\dour. As to the price of 
brcad-com and oUier provisions, they declared, 
tliere should be no difference between. them.^ 
Great part of tlie people were moved \vitli 
this application, and it clearly apjiearcd, by 
tlieir candid attention, that tliey were ready to 
close with it Then the tribunes stood up and 
said, That since the senate acted with such 
moderation, the people were not unwilling to 
make concessions in their turn ; but they in- 
sisted tiiat Marcius sliould come and answer 
to these articles : Whether he had not stirred 
up the senate to the covfouniBng of all govern^ 
mentf and to the destroving of the people* s pri- 
vilege ? Whether he had not refused to obeg 
their summons ? Whether he had not healen 
and otherwise maltreated ihe^ttdiles in the 
forum : and bp these means fso Jar as in him 
lay) levied tear, and brought the citizens to 
sheath their swords in each other's bosom? 
These things they said witli ii design, citiier 
to humble Marcius, by making h^m submit to 
entreat the xieople's clemency, which was 
much a^nst his haughty temper^ or, if he 
followed his native bent, to draw him to make 
breach incurable. The latter they wore 
in hopes of, and the rather because they knewr 
the mail well. He stood as if he would have 
made his defence, and the people waitcid in 
silence for what he had to say. But when, 
instead of tlie submissive language that was 
expected, lie began with an aggravating bold- . 
ness, and rather accused the commons, than 
defended . himself ; when with the tone of his 
voice and the fierceness of his looks, he* ex- 

J iresscd an intrepidity bordering upon inso- 
ence and contempt, they lost all patience ; 
and Sicinius, the boldest of the tribunes, alter 
a short consultation with his colleagues, pro- 
nounced openly, that tlie tribunes condemned 
Marcius to die. lie then ordered the sediles to 
take him immediately up to tlie top of tho Tar- 
peian rock, and throw him down the preci- 

E ice, However, when they catho to lay 

ands on liim, the action appeared horrible 
even to many of the plebeians. The patricians, 
shocked and astonished, ran with great ontr 
cries to his assistance, and got Marcius in 
.the urdst of theni> some inteiposing to keep 
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off Ihe arrest, and others strelcliinff out tiicir 
hands in supplication to tlie iiuiltituae : but no 
regard was paid to words and entreaties 
amidst such disorder and confusion, until tlie 
friends and relations of the tribunes perceiv- 
ing it would be Impossible to carry off Marcius 
and punish him capitally, without first spilling 
uuich patrician blood, persuaded them to alter 
the cruel and unprecedented part of the sen- 
t^nco ; not to use violence in the afTair, or 
put him to death without form or trial, but to 
refer all to the people’s determination in full 
assembly. 

Sicinins, then a little mollified, ashed the 
patricians What they meant by taking Mar- 
cius out of the hands of the people, who were 
resolved to punish him ?” To which tliey re- 
plied by another question, WJiat do you 
mcau^ by thus dragging one of the worthiest 
men^ in Rome, without triu|, to a barbarous 
and illegal execution ?’’ “ If that be all, (said 
Sicinius,) you shall no^ longer have a pretence 
for your quarrels and factious behaviour to the 
people : for they grant you wliat you desire ; 
the shall have his trial. And at' for you, 
Marcius, we cite yon to appear the tliird 
market-day, and satisfy Uie citizens of your 
innocence, if. you can : for then by their suf- 
frai^^es your aflair will be decided.’^ The par- 
tricians^ were content with this compromise ; 
and jinking themselves happy in carrying 
Marcius off^ iliey retired. 

Meanwhile, before the third market-day, 
which was a considerable spacej for the Ko- 
raans^iold their markets every niiitli day, and 
thence call them Nundime, war broke out with 
■the Antiates,^ which, because it was likely to 
be of some continuance, gave tliem hopes of 
evading the judgment, since there would be- 
time for the people to become more tractable, 
to moderate tlinr auger, or perhaps let it en- 
tirely evaporate in the business of that expedi- 
tion. But they soon mad'‘ peace witli the 
Antiates, and returned : whereupon, the fears 
of the senate were renewed, and they often 
met to consider how things might be so ma- 
naged, that tney should neitlier give up 
Marcius, nor leave room for the tribunes to 
throw the people into new disorders. On this 
occasion, Appius Claudius, who was the most 
violent adversary the commons had, declared, 
“ Tliat (he senate would betray and ruin 
themselves, and absolutely destroy the consti' 
tution, if they should once sniVor the .plebeians 
to^ assume a power of suifrage against the pa- 
tricians.” But the cMest am] most popular of 
the senatorsf were of opinion, That the 
people, instead of beliaviiig with more harsh- 
ness and severity, would become mild and 
gentle, if that power were indulged tlicm ; 
since tliey did not despise the senate, but 
rather thought themselves despised by it ; and 
the prerogative of judging would be such an 
honour to .them, that they would be perfectly 

* Advice was suddenly brought to Rome, that 
the people of Antiain had seized and confiscated 
the ships belonging to Geluii's ambassadors in 
their return' to Sicily, and bad even imprisoned 
the ambassadors. Hereupon they to(»k up arms to 
chastise the Antiates, but they submitted and made 
satisfaction; . . 

t Valerias was at the head of these. He insisted 
also at large on the hoirible consequences of a 
rlvil war. 


satisfied, and immediately lay aside all resent- 
ment. 

Marcius, tlien seeing the senate perplexed 
between their regard for* him and fear of the 
people^ asked the tribunes, “ Whnt they ac- 
cused Wm of, and upon what charge Iw was to 
be tried before the people?” Being told, 
^ That he would be tried for treason against 
ilie commonwealth, in desiguing-to set himself 
up as a tyrant “ Lipt me go then, (said he,) 
to tlie people, and make my defence ; I reluse 
no form of trial, nor any kind of punishment, if 
I be found guilty. Only allege no other crime 
against me, and do not impose upon the se- 
nate.” I'he tribunes agreed to these condi- 
tions, and promi^d tliat the cause should turn 
upon this one point. 

But the first thing they did after the people 
were assembled, was to compel them to 
their voices by tribes,*!* and not by centuries ^ 
thus contriving that the meanest and most 
seditious part of the populace, and those who 
had no regard to justice or honour, might out- 
vote such as had borne arms, or were of some 
fortune and c;haracter. In the next place, they 
passed by the charge of his affecting the sove- 
reignty, because they could not prove it,- and, 
instead of it, repeated what Marcius sometiiiie 
before had said in the senate, against lowering 
tile, price of corn, and fo** abolishing the tribu- 
nitial power. And they added to the impeach- 
iiient a new article, namely, his not bringing 
into the luiblic treasury the spoils he had taken 
in the country of the Antiates, but dividing them 
among the soldiers.j; This last accusation is 
said to have discomposed Marcius more than 
all the rest ; for it was what he did not expoct, 
and he could not immediately think. of an 
answer that would satisfy the commonalty ; 
the ];>raises he bestowed upon those who made 
that campaign with him, serving only to raise 
an outcry .against him from tho majority, who 
were not concenied in it. At last, when they 
came "to vote, he was condemned by a niujority 
of tlireo tribes, «aiid tlie penalty to be inllirted 
iqion him was pcrx>etual banishment. 

* It was never known that any person who' 
affected to net himself up tyrant, joined with the 
nobility against the people, but on the contiaiy 
conspired with the people against the iiobilitj. 
“ Ill-sides,*' said he, in his defence, " it was to save 
these citizens, that I have cceived the wounds you 
see : let tlie tribunes shew, if they can, how such 
actions aie consistent with the treacherous designs 
they lay to niy charge.** 

t From the reign of Scrviiis Tullius, the voices 
had been always gathered by centuries. The con- 
sals were for keeping up the ancient custom, being 
well apprised that fliey could save Coriolanus, if 
the voices were reckoned by centuries, of which 
the knights and the wealthiest of the citizcits made 
the majority, being pretty sure of iiiiiety-eight out 
of a hundred and seveiity-tjiree. But the artful 
tribunes, alleging that, in an affair relating to the 
rights of the people, every citizen's vote ought to 
have its due weight, would not by any means con- 
sent to let the voices- be collected otherwise than 
by tribes. 

t Tills," said the Tribune Decius; " is a plain 
proof of his evil designs : with the public triobey 
be secured to himself creatures and guards, and- 
8iip|M>rters of bis 'intended usurpation. Let him 
make it appear that be bad pover -to dispose of 
this booty without violating the laws. Let him an- 
swer to this one article, without dazzling us With 
the splendid' show of his crowhs and scars, or usinf 
aiiv other art to blind the assembly/* 
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After the sentence was pronounced, the peo- 
ple were more elated, and went off in greater 
transports than tliev ever did on account of a 
victory in the field; the senate, on -the other 
hand, were in the greatest distress; and re - 1 
pented that they Imd not run the last risk, 
rather than suffer the people to possess them- j 
selves of so much power, and use it in so insolent 
a manner. Tliere was no need then to look upon 
their dress, or any otHer mark of distinction, 
to know which was a plebeian and which a pa- 
trician ; die man that exulted, was a plebeian ; 
and the man that was dejected, a patrician. 

MarciiiH alone was unmoved and nnhiimbled. 
Still lofty in liis port and firm in his coiiiite- 
nance, he appeared nut to be sorry for himself*, 
and to be the only one of the nobility that was 
not. This air of fortitude was not, however, 
the effect of reason or moderation, but the man 
was buoyed up by anger and indignation. And , 
tliis, tliough the vulgar know it not, lias its rise ^ 
, from gri^, which when it cutclies llame, is | 
turned to anger, and then bids adieu to all fee- I 
blcness and dejeclioii. Hcucc', the angry man ' 
is courageous, just as he wlu» has a fever is hot, 
the mind being upon tlie stretch and in a violent 
ngitatioh. His subsequent behaviour soon 
shewed that lie W'as flius affected. For having 
returned to his ow'n house, and embraced his 
mother and his wife, who lamented their fate 
with the weakness of women, lie exhorted 
them to bear it ^ with patience, and then 
hastened to one of tlie city gab^s, being con- 
ducted by the patricians in a body. Tims he 
quitted Rome, without asking or receiving 
aiiglii at any man's band ; and took with him 
only three or four clients. He spent a few 
days ill a solitary manner at some of his farms 
near the city, agitated with a tlioiisund differ- 
'ent thoughts, such as his anger suggested ; in 
which he did not jiropose any aa vantage to 
himself, but considered only how he might sa- 
tisfy Ills revenge against the Romans. At iast 
he determined to spirit up a cruel war against 
them from some neighbouring nation ; and for 
this purpose to apply first to the Volscians, 
whom lie knew to be yet strong both in men 
and money, and w'hom he supposed to be ra- 
ther (;xasperatcd and provoked to farther con- 
flicts, than absolutely subdued. 

Thiire was then a person at Antium, Tullus 
Aufidius by name,'^ highly distinguished among j 
the Volscians, by bis wealth, his valour, and' 
noble birth. Marcius was very, sensible, that 
‘ of all the Romans, himself was tlic man whom 
Tullus most hated. For, excited by ambition 
and emulation, as young warriors usually are, 
they had' in several engagemenls encountered 
each other with menaces, and bold defiances, 
and thus had added personal enmity to the 
hatred which reigned between the two nations. 
But Notwithstanding all tliis, considering the 
great generosity of Tullus, and knowing f^hat 
ac was more desirous than any of the Volscians 
of an opportunity to return upon the Romans 
part of the evils his country had suffered, he 
took a method which strongly confirms that 
saying of the poet. 

Stern Wrath, liow strong thy sway I though life’s 
the forfeit, 

11iy purpose must be gained. 

* Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus call him 
Tillius Attius ; and with Ibeni an anonymous MS. , 


For, putting himself in such clothes and habl* 
liments as were most likely to prevent his 
being known, like Ulysses, 

He stole Into the hostile town. 

It was evening when he entered, and though 
many people met* him in the streets, not onO of 
them knew him. He passed therefore on to 
the house of Tullus, where' he got in undisco- 
vered, and having directly made up to the fire- 
place,* he seate^ himself without saying a 
word, covering his face, and remaining in a 
composed posture. The people of the house 
W'ere very much suiprisea : yet they did not 
venture to disturb liim, for there was something 
of dignity both in his perdon and his silence ; 
but they went and related the strange adven- 
ture to Tullus, who was then at supper. Till- 
ius, upon tliis rose from table, ana coming, to • 
Coriuianus, asked him W/io he tvas, and tQJon 
u'hat bUsitwss was come? Coriolanns, un- 
covering his face, paused awhile, and then thus 
addressed him : “ If thou dost not yet know me, 
Tullus, but disfrustest thine own cye.s, I must of 
necessity be mine own accuser. I am Caius 
Marcius, who have brought so many calamities 
upon tlie Volscians, and bear the' additional 
name of Coriolanns, which will not suffer me to 
deny t-liat iiiipulatiou, were I disposed to it. 
For all the labours and dangers I have under- 
gone, I have no other reward left but that ap- 
pellation, which distinguishes my enmitv to your 
nation, and \uiich cannot indeed betak^rrom 
me. Of every thing else 1 am deprived by the 
envy and outrage of the people, on the one naiid, 
and the co^vnraice and treachery of tlie magis- 
trates and tliosc of mine own order, on the 
other. Thus driven out an exile, I am come a 
suppliant to tliy lifiiisehold gods ; nut for shel- 
ter and protection, for w'hy should 1 come hi- 
j ther, if 1 w’cre ’ afraid of death? but for ven- 
geance against those who have expelled me, 

I which methinks, 1 begin to take, oy putting, 

I myself into thy liands. If, therefore, thou art 
disposed to attack tlie. enemy, come on, bravo 
Tullus, avail thyself of my misfortunes j let my 
personal distres.s he tlio common happinaes of 
the Volscians. You may he assured, I shall 
tiglit iiiiich belter for you than I have fought 
against you, because they who know perfectly 
the state oi* the enemy’s affairs are much more 
capable of annoying triem, than such as do not 
know them. Hut if thou hast given up all 
thciUghts of war, I neither desire to live, nor 
is it tit for thee to preserve a person who of 
old has been thine enemy, and now is not able 
to do thcc any sort of service.” 

. Tullus, delighted with this address, gave him' 
his hand, and Rise,” said he, “ Marcius, and 
toko courage. The present you thus make of 
yourself is inestimabJe ; and you may. assure 
yourself that the Volscians will not be ungrate- 
ful.” Then he entertained him at his table 
with great kindness ; and the next and the fol- 
lowing days they consulted ^togetlier about .'the 
war. 

Rome was tlien in great confusion, by rea. 

ft 

agrees, j^ojidius, however, which U very iieaMbe 
Bodleian readiiiK^ has a Latin sound, and proba- 
bly was what Plutarch meant to write. 

* The fire-place, having the domestic gods in it, . 
was esteemed sacred ; and therefore all suppliants * 
resorted to it, as to an asyliuti. 
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flon pf the animosity of the nobility against the that Name's religions inititntic^ in general 
commons, which was considerably heightened are vciy wise, and that this in j^rhcnlar is high- 
by the late condemnation of Marcias. Many ly conducive to the jporposes of piety, namely, 
prqd^ies were also annonnced by private per- that when the magistrates or priests are em- 
sons,' as well as by the priests and diviners, pi wed in any sacred ceremow, a herald 
- one of which was as follows ; Titos Latinus,'* before, and proclaims alond. Hoc ag^ i. fc. bo 
a man of no high rapk,^but of great modesty ctitcntive to this: hereby commanrang every 
and candour, not addicted to superstition, much body to regard the solemn acts of religion, 
less to vain pfetences to what is ex^aordinary, and not to suffer any business or avocation to 
^d this dream. Jupiter, he thought, appeared intervene and disturb *them ; as well Rowing, 
to hiuK and ordered iiim to tell the senate, lhat that men’s attentioh, especially in what con- 
they had provided him a very had and illr cerns the worship of the gods, is seldom fixed 
favoured leader of the dance in the sacred pro- hut by a sort of violence and constraint. 
cesssion. When he had seen this vision, he But it is not only in so important a case mat 
said, he paid but little regard to it at first. It the Romans begin anew their sacrifices, their 
was presented a second and a fbird time, and processions, and games : ^V do it for' very 
he neglected it : whereupon he had the unhiip- small matters. If one of the horses that draw 
piness to see his son sicken and die, and he the chariots called Tensi^, in which are placeci 
^ himself was suddenly struck in such a manner, tlie images of the gods, happened to_ stumble, 
as to lose the use of his limbs. These particu- <*** if the charioteer took the reins in bis left ^ 
lars he related in the senate-house, being car- hand ;lhe whole procession was to be repeated, 
ried on his couch for that purpose. And he And in later ages tliey have set about ope 
had no sooner made an end, than he perceived, sacrifice thirty several times, on account of 
as they tell us, his strength return, and rose up some defect or inauspicious appearance in it. 
and walked home without help. Such reverence have the Romans paid to the 

The senate w'ere much smprised, and made a Supreme Being. ^ „ , ,, . 

strict inquiry into the affair ; the result of which Meantime . Marcius aim TuIIus held secret 

was, that a certain householder had delivered conferences with the pnncipal Volscians, m 
up one of his slaves, who had been guilty of which they exhorted them to begm the war, 
some offence, to his other servants, ivith an while Rome was tom in pieces with factious 
order to whip him through the market-place, disputes ; but a sense of honour restrained some 
and then put him to death. Whiks they were fhem from breaking the truce wluch was 
executing this order,and scourging the wi etch, concluded for two years. The Romans, how- 
who writhed himself, through tlie violence of f ver, furnished them \vith a pretence for it, 
pain, into various postures,t the procession having, through some suspicion or false sugges- 
Happened to come up. Many of the people that caused proclamation to be made at one 

composed it were fired with imlignalion, for public shows or games, ihat ml the 

the sight was excessively disagreeable and \ olscians sliould quit the town before sunset, 
shocking to liunianity ; yet nobody gave him Uie * ^ stratagem contnved by 

least assistance ; only curses and execrations Marcius, who suborned a person to go to me 
were vented against the man who punished consuls, and ac<mse the Volscians of a design 
with so much cruelty. For in those times they to attack the Romans during the games, and 
treated their slaves witli great moderation, to set fire to the city. Ihis proclamation 
and this was natural, because th^‘y worked and exasperated the whde Volscian nation against 
oven ate with them. It. was deemed a great t-hc Romans ; and Tulliis, greatly aggravating 
punishment for a slave who had committed a the aaront,^ at last persuaded them to send to ’ 
fault fb take up that piece of wood with which demand that the lands and cities 

they supported the tnill of a wagon, and carry which had been taken from them in the war 
it round the neighbourhood. For he that should be restored. The senate having heard 
was tlius exposed to the derision of the family what the ambassadors had to say, answered 
and other inWbitants of the place, entirely lost with indignation, “ that the Vol^ians might be 
his credit, and was styled Furclfer ; the Uo- to take up arms, but the Romans would 

mans calling that piece of timber /nrcflt which to lay them down.” Hereupon, 

' the Greeks call hypostates, that is, a sup- Tullus summoned a rcneral assembly of his 
porter, countrymen, whom he advised to send for 

Wlien Latinos had given tlie senate an ac- Marcius, and forgetting all past injurie^ to 
count of his dream, and they doubled who this satisfied that the service he would do 

iUfavoured and had leader of the dance might them, now their ally, would greatly exceed all 
be, tlie excessive severity of tlie punishment the damage tliey had received from him, while 
put some of them in mind of the slave who their enemy. . , , 

was whipped through the market place, and Marcius accordingly was called in, and made 
afterwards pnt to death. All the priests oration to the people; who found tlmt he 
acjeoiiig tliat he must be tlie person meant, knew how to speak as well as to fight, and that 
. hw master had a heavy fine laid upon him, and "« excelled in capacity as wll as coof^, and 
the procession and games were exhibited a- therefore they joined him in commission with 
new in honour of Jumter. Hence Jt appears, As he was afraid that the Volscians 

would spend much time in preparations, anii^ 

* Livy calls him 'fltns Atiiiius. 

t According to DIony of Halicarnassus, the • « Wc alone," said he, " of Oil the different 
master bad given orders that the slave should be nations nowin Rome, are not thought worthy to see 
punisned at the head of the procession, to make the games. We alone, like the profanest wretches 
iSSi **"®?**"^-i^**® notorious: which was a and outlaws, are driven ftoni a pnbllcfestivaU Go 

anr<'nt to the deity in whose honour and tell in all your cities and villages the die* 
me precession was led up. thiguisbing mark the Romans have put upon us/* 
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BO lose a favourable opportunity for action^ he leil 
it to the magistrates and other principal persons 
in Antium to provide troops and whatever else 
was necessary, while he, without making .any 
set levies, took a number of volunteers, and 
with them overran tiie Roman territories before 
any body in Rome could expect it There he 
made so much booty, that the Volscians found 
it difficult to carry it off, and consume it in the 
camp. But the great quantity of provisions he 
collected, and the damage he did the enemy by 
committing such spoils, was ^e least part of 
the service in tms expedition. The great 
point ho had in view in the whole matter, was 
to increase the people’s suspicions of the iio> 
bility. For, whue he ravaged the whole coun- 
tiy, he was very attentive to spare the lauds 
of tlie patricians, and to see that nothing should 
be^ carried off from them. Hence, tlie ill 
opinion the two paities had of each other ; and 
consequently the troubles grew greater than 
ever ; the patricians accusing the plebeians of 
unjustly driving out one of tlic bravest men in 
Rome, and the plebeians reproaching //lem 
with bringing Marcius upon them, to indulge 
their revenge, and with sitting secure specta- 
tors of what others suffered by the war, while 
the ^r itself was a guard to their lands and 
subsistence. Marcias having thus eflected. his 
purpose, and inspired (he Volscians with con- 
rage, not only to meet, but even to despise the 
enemy, drow off his party witliOut being 
molested. 

Tile Yolscian forces assembled with great 
expedition and alacrity : and they appeared so 
considerable, that it was thought proper to 
le;ive part to garrison their towns, while the 
rest ^ marched against tlie Romans. ^ Coriolanus 
leaving it in the option of Tnllus which corps he 
would command, Tullusobscrved, that as his 
colleague was not at aH inferior to liimself in 
valour, and had hithe|to fought with better suc- 
cess, he thought ‘it most advisable for Aim to 
lead the anny into the field, while himself 
stayed behind to provide for the defence of the 
towns, and to supply the troops that made the 
campaig^ with every thing necessary.^ 

Marciu^ strengthened still more by this 
division of the command, marched first against 
CirceM,+ a_ Roman colony^ and as it sur- 
renderea vrithoiit without resistance, he would 
not suffer it to be plundered. Alter tliis he 
laid waste the territories of the I^atins, expect- 
ing that the Romans would hazard a battle for 
(he Latins, who were their allies, and by fre 
quent messengers called upon them for assist- 
ance. But the commons of Rome shewed no 
Alaqyity in the affair, and the consuls, whose 
Mfice was almost eimired; were not willing to 
lUn such a risk^^ ana therefore rejected the re- 
miest of the Latins. Marcius then turned his 

• It would have been, very Imprudent In Tiillus 
o have left Coriolanus, who had been an enemy, 
and now might possibly be only a pretended friend, 
at the head of an army in the bowels of his country, 
.while he was marching at the head of another 
against Rome. 

t For the right terminations of this, and other 
towns soon after mentioned, see Livy, book ii. c. 

-Plutarch calls the town Ciraeum, HU error 
is much greater, -when a little below he writes 
Vioelia insteail of Ciuiiiw* Sometimes too, the 
former translator makes a mistake where Plutarch 
had made none* 


^arms against Tolerium, Labici, Pedum, and 
Bola, Cities of Latium, which he took, by as- 
sault ; and because they made resistsince, sold 
the inhabitants as slaves, and, plundered their 
houses. At the same time betook particular 
care of such as voluntarily came dver to him ; 
and that thejr might not sustain any damage 
against his will, he always encamped at the 
greatest distance he could, and would not 
even touch upon their lands, if he could 
avoid it 

Afterwards he took Bollae, which is little 
more tlian twelve miles from Rome, where he 
put to the sword almost all that were of age 
to bear arms, and got much plunder. ^ The rest 
of the Volscians, who were left; as a safeguard 
to the towns, had not patience to remain at 
home any longer, hut ran with their' weapons 
in their hands to Marcius, declaring that they 
kn^w no other leader or general but him. His 
name and his valour were renowned through 
Italy. All were astonished that one man’s 
changing sides could mako so prodigious an 
alteration in aflairs. 

Nevertlielcss, there was nothing but disorder 
at Rome. The Romans refused to fight, and 
passed their time in cabals, seditious speech- 
es, and mutual complaints; until news was 
brought that Coriolanus had laid siege to 
Lavininm, where the holy symbols of the gods • 
of their fathers were placed, and from whence 
they derived their original, that being the first 
city which iSneas built A wonderful and 
umversal change of opinion then appeared ^ 
among the jieople, ana a very strange and 
absurd one among the patricians. The people 
were desirous to annul the sentence iigainst 
Marcius, and to recal him to Rome, but the 
senate being assembled to deliberate on tliat ■ 
point, finally rejected the proposition :* cither 
out of a perver.se humour of opposing whatever 
measure the people espoused, or perhaps un- 
willing that Coriolanus should owe bis return 
to the favour of the people ; or^ else having 
conceived some resentment against him for 
harassing and distressing all the .Romans, 
when he had been injured only by a part, and 
for shewing himself an enemy to his countrj^ in 
which he iCnew the most respectable body nad 
both sympathised with him, and shared in his 
ill-treatment: this resolution being announced 
to the commons,^ it was not in their power to 
proceed to vote or to pass a bill ; for a previous 
decree of the senate was necessary. * 

At this news, Coriolanus was still more exas- 
perated ; BO that, quitting the sie^e of Lavin- 
inm,'[- he marched with great fury towards • 
Rome, and encamped only five miles from it, 
ut the Fosste CluiU^. The sight of him caused 
great terror and confusion, but for the present . 
it appeased the sedition : for neither *magi8- 
(rate nor senator durst any loiter oppose the 
people’s desire to recal him. When they saw 
the women running up and down the streets. 


Perhaps the senate noa^ refused to comply 
with th^demaiids of the people, either to clear 
theiiiselm fioin the suspicion of maintaining a cor- 
respondence with Coriolanus, or possibly oat of 
that magnanimity which made the Romans averse 
to peace, when they were attended with bad suc- 
cess in war. 

I troops to continue the 

I blockade. 
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And the supplications and tears of the aged 
men at the altars of the gods* witen all courage 
and spii^it were gone, and salutary councils 
were no hnorc ; then pey acknowledged that 
tlie peopk,,were right in Endeavouring to be re- 
conciled .to Coriolaniis, and that the senate 
were under a gi'eat mistake, in beginning to in- 
dulge the passions of anger and revenge at a 
time w.hen they should have renounced them. 
All, therefore, u^eed to send ambassadors to 
Coriolanus to oner him liberty to return, and 
to entreat him to put an end to the war. lliose 
that went on the part of the senate, being all 
either relations or friends of Coriolanus, ex- 
pected atihe first interview much' kindness from 
a man who .was thus connected with them. But 
it happened quite otherwise ; for, being con- 
ducted through the Volscian ranks, they found 
h^ seated in coiinrih with a number of great 
officers, and with an insuifornhle appearatich of 
))omp and severity. He hade tliein then de- 
clare their business, which tliey did in a very 
modest and humble manner, as became tlie 
state of their aflairs. 

When they had made an end of speaking, 
he answered them with much bitterness and 
high resentment of the injuries done him ; and, 
as general of the Volscians, he insisted That 
the Romans should restore all the cities and 
lands which they had taken in the former wars ; 
and that they^ should grant hy decree the free- 
dom of the city to the Volsciaus, as they had 
done to the Latins ; for that no lasting peace 
could be made lietweoii the hvo nations, but 
upon these just and ccjiial conditions.” He 
gave tliern thirty flays to consider of th<*in ; and 
having* disniissc^d tne ambassadors, he imme- 
diately retired from the Roman territories. 

Several among the Volsciaus, wlio for a long 
time had envied his reputation, and liad been 
uneasy at the interest ho had with the people, 
availed themselves of this circumstance to 
calumniate and reproach him, Tiillns himself 
was. of the number. Not that he had received 
any particular injury from Coriolanus ; but he 
was led away by a piissioii too nalural to man. 
It gave him pain to find iiis own glory obscured, 
and himself entirely neglected by the Vols- 
cians, who looked upon Coriolanus as their 
supreme head, and thought that others might 
well be satisfied with that portion of power and 
authority wiiich he thought proper to allow 
them, fleiice, secret hints were 5rst given, 
and in their private cabals his enemies ex- 
prrs.sed tlieir dissatisfaction, giving the name 
of treason to his retreat. For though he had 
iipt betrayed their cities or armies, yet they 
said he nad tniitoroiisly given up time, by 
which these aiid all other things are both won 
and lost. . IJe had allow'ed them a respite of no 
loss than thirty days, knowing their nflairs to 
be so embarrassed, that they wanted such a 
.space to re-eskblish them. 

Coriolanus, however, did not .spend tho.se 
lliirty days idly. He h'arnssed flie enc>my’s 
allies,^ laid waste tlieir lauds, and took seven 
and popular cities in that interv^. The 
Romans did not venture to send any 

succours. They were, as spiritless, and as 
« 

* By thli he prevented the allies of the Romans 
from aUistiiig them, and guarded against the 
charge of treachery, which some of the Vubcians 
were ready to bring aganut him. 


little disposed to the wav, as if their bodies 
had l>een relaxed and benumbed with the 

iien the term was expired, and Coriolanus 
retnened with all his forces, they sent a second 
embas.sy, ^'To entreat him to toy aside his 
resentment, to draw off the Volscians from 
their territories, and then to proceed as should 
seem most conducive to the advantage of both 
nations. For that the Romans would not give 
up any thing through fear; but if he thought it 
reasonable that the Vdscians should ■ be in* 
clulged in some particular pointe, they would 
be duly considered if they laid down* their 
arms.” Coriolanus replied, ‘‘ That ns general 
of the Vokscians, he would give them n> 
answer ; but ns one who was yet a citizen oi 
Rome, he would advise and exhort them to 
enter^nin humble thoughts, and to come witliin 
three days with a ratiHcation of the just con- • 
diiions he had proposed. At the same time he 
assured them, that if their resolutions should 
be of a different nature , it w'ould not be safe 
for them to come any more into his camp with 
empty words.” 

The senate, having received the report of 
the ambassadors, considered the common- 
wealth as ready to sink in the waves of a 
dreadful tempest, and therefore cast the last, 
the sftcred anchor^ as it is called. They or- • 
dered all flie priests of the gods, the ministers 
and guardians of the mysteries, and all that 
by the ancient iLsage of their country, practised 
divination by the tlight of birds, to ifo to Cori- 
olaiius, iii^ their robes, with the ensigns which 
they bear in the duties of their office, and exert 
their utmost endeavours to persuade him to 
desist from the war, and then to treat witli his 
countrymen of articles of peace for the Vols- 
ci.ari.s. When they came, he did indeed voucli- 
siife to admit thorn into tlic camp, but shewed 
them no other favour, nor gave them a milder 
answer than the others liSd received ; lie bade 
them, in short, “ either accept the former pro^ 
pusals, or prepare for war.”- 

When the priests returned, the Romans re- 
solved to keep closi! within the city, and to de- 
fend the wTills ; intending only to repulse tlie 
enemy, should he attack them, and placing their 
chief hopes on the. accidents of time and for- 
tune : for they knew of no resource witliin 
themselves: the city was full of trouble and 
confusion, terror and uni presages. At 
last, something hupjiened similar to what is 
often mentioned by Homer, but which men in 
general are little inclined to believe. For 
wlien, on occasion of any great and uncommoD 
event, he says, 

PuUiis inspired that counsel ; 
and again, 

Dut some iimnortal power who rules the mintl 

Changed their resolves ; - . ' 

and elsewhere. 

The thouKht Bpontaiieoiis rising. 

Or by some god inspired. — — 

They despise the poet, as if, for the sake of 
absurd notions and. incredible fables, he endea- 
vuureil to ttike away our liberty of will. A 
tiling which Homer never dreamed of; foi? 
wlmtevt't liappens in the ordinary course of 
things, and is the effect of rei^n and con 
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'*leralion, he often a 9 .cribcs to our own power ; 

* My own great mind 

I then consulted. 

^ in another place, 

Achilles heard with grief ; and various tbohghts 
Perplex'd his mighty mind. 

Once more, 

But she in vain 

Tempted lleilerophon. The noble youth ^ 
With Wisdotii*8 smekl was arm’d. 

And in extraordinary and wonderful actions, 
wlucli require some supernatural impulse and 
cnlhusiastic movement, he never introduces 
the Deity as depriving man of freedom of will, 
hut as moving the will. He does not repie- 
senf the heavenly Powe^^'as producing the re- 
solution, but ideas which lead to the reso- 
lution. 'The act, tlicrefore, is by no ^ means 
involuntary, since occasion only is given to 
free operations, and confidence and good hope 
are superadded. For cither the Supreme ‘Be- 
ing must bo excluded from all causality and 
influence upon our actions, or it must be con- 
fessed that tins is the only way in whicli he 
assists men and co-operates witli them ; since 
it is not to be supposed tliat he firdiions oiir 
eorporeal* onifans, - or directs the motions of 
our hands and feet to the purposes he designs, 
but that by certain motives and ideas which 
he suggests, he either excites the active 
powers of the will, or else restrains tliem.^ 

The Roman women were tlien dispersed in 
the several temples, but the greatest part and 
the most illustrious of the matrons made their 
supplications at the altar of .Tupitcr Oapitoliiius. 
Among the Inst was Valeria, the sister of the 
great Publicola, a jierson who had done the 
Romans the most considerable services both 
in peace and 'war. Publicola died some time 
before, as we have related in Ins Ijife ; but 
Valeria still lived in the greatest esteem ; for 
her life did honour to her high birth. This 
woman discerning, by some divine impulse, 
what would be the best expedient, rose and 
called upon the other inalrotis to attend her to 
the house of Volumnia,-]' the mother of Corio- 
lanus. ^ When she entered, and found her sit- 
ting with her ' daughter-in-law, and wifh the 
children of Coriohuius on lier*lap, she ap- 
proached her wath her female companions, and 
spoke to this effect : We address ourselves 
tvi you, Volumnia and Virgilia, as women to 
women,^ without any decree of the senate or 
order of the consuls. But our god, we believe, 
lending merciful ear to our prayers, put it 
ill our minds to apply to you, ana- to entreat 
yon to do a thing that will not only be saliiUiry 
to ns and the other citizens, but more glorious 
for you, if you hearken to ii«, than the reduc- 
ing their fatliers and husbands from mortal' 
enmity to peace and friendship was to the 
daughters of- the Sabines. Come, then, g»> 
along with us to Coriolanus; join your in- 


* Plutarch- represents the Divine assistance as 
a moral influence, prevailing (if it does prevail) 
hy rational motives. And tlie best Christian di- 
vines .describe it in the same manner. 

' t Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Livy call bis 
mother Veturia, and his wife Volumnia. ' 
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stances to ours ; and give a true and honour- 
able testimony to your country, that tliough 
she has received me greatest injuries from 
him, yet she has i^either done nor resolved 
upon any thing a^inst yon in her anger, but 
restores you safe into his hands, though per- 
haps she may not obtain any better terms to 
herself on that account” 

Wiien Valeria had thus spoken, the rest of 
the women joined her request. Volumnia 
gave them tliis answer : Besides the shi^ 
which w'e have in tlie general calamity, we 
are, my friends, in particular very unhappy ; 
since Marcius is lost to us, his glory obscured, 
and his virtue gone ; since we behold him sur- 
rounded by the arms of the enemies of his 
country, not as their prisoner, but their com- 
mander. But it i.s still a greater misfortune 
us, if our country is become so weak- as to 
have need to repose her hopes upon us. For I 
know not whether ho will fi- ve any regard for 
us, since he has had none for his country, 
wliicli he used to prefer to his mother, to his 
wife, and children. Take us, however, and 
make what use of us you please. Lioad us lu 
liim. If we can oo nothing else, wc can ex- 
pii\i at ills iVet in .sii]>p1ieating for Rome,” 

Sh(3 then took the children and Virgilia with 
her,^ and wont with the other matrons to the 
Volscian camp. The siglit of tliein produced, 
even ill the enemy, compassion and a reveren- 
fial silence. Coriohuius, who then happened 
to he seated upon the tribunal with his princi- 
pal oflicers, seeing the women ai>prouch, was 
greatly agitated and surprised. Neverthe- 
less, he endeavoured to retain his wonted 
sternness and inexorable temper, though he 
perceive*] that his wife was at the head of 
thorn. But, unable to resist the emotions of 
affection, Jic could not siilfer theni to address 
him ns he sat. He descended from the tribu- 
nal and ran to meet them. First he embraced 
his mother for a considerable time, and after- 
wards his Wife and children, neither refrain- 
ing from tears nor any other instance of natural 
tenderness. 

When lie liad suflirienlly indulged liis passion, 
and perceived that his mother wanted to speak, 
he called the Volscian counsellors to him, and 
Volumnia expressed Iierself to this purpose *. 
“ You see, my son, by our attire and miser- 
j able looks, and therefore I may spare myself die 
trouble of declaring, to what condition your 
banishment has reduced us. Think, willi 
yourself wlicther we are not the most unhappy 
of women, when fortune has changed the spec- 
tacle that should have been the mont pleasing 
in the world, into the most dreadful ; wlien 
Volumnia beholds her son, and Virgilia lirr 
husband, encainped in u hostile manner be- 
fore tlie walls bf his native city. And whafto 
others is the greatc^st consolation under niia- 
fortune and adversity, 1 mean prayer to the 
gods, to us is rendered impracticable ; for wc 
cannot at the same time beg victory for our 
country and your preservation, but what our 

* Valeria first gave advice of this design to the 
consuls, who proigised it in the senate, wbeie, 
after tong debates,^ it was approved of hy the fa- 
thers. Tiicn Vctiiria, and the most iilustrions of 
the. Roman matrons, in chariots which tlie consuls 
had ordered to be got ready for them, took their 
way to the enemy’s camp. 



wont enemies would imprecate on us a curse« 
must of nesessity be interwoven with our 
pnyers. Your wife and children must either 
fOe theic country perish, or you. As to my 
ompaft/ I will not live to see this war de- 
cided by fortune. If 1 cannot persuade you 
to prefer friendship and union to enmity and 
its ruinous consequences, and so to become a 
benefactor to both sides, rather than tlie des- 
truction of one, you must take this along with 
''IplQ, and prepare to expect it, itiat you ^ shall 
not advance against your country, without 
trampling upon the dead body of her that bore 
you. For it does not become me to wait fori 
that ^ day, when my son shall be cither led 
captive oy his fallow citizens, or triumph over 
Rome. If, indeed, I desired you to save 
your countfy by mining the Volsciaiis, I con- 
fess the case would be hard, and the choice 
difficult ; for it would neither be honourable to 
destroy your countrymen, nor just to betray 
those who have placed- their confidence in you. 
But what do we desire of you, more than de- 
liverance from onr own calamities ? A deli- 
verance which will be equally salutary to both 
parties,^ but most to the honour of the Vols- 
cians, since it will appear that their superiority 
empowered them to grant us the greatest of 
blessings, peace and friendship, while they 
themselves receive the same. If llicsc take 
place^ yon will be acknowledged to be the 
principal cause of them ; if they do not, you 
alone must expect to bear the blame from both 
nations. And though the chance of war is 
uncertain, yet it will be the certain event of 
this,^ that if you conquer, you will be a des- 
troying demon fo your country ; if j'ou are 
beaten, it will be clear that, by indulging 
your resentment, you liave plunged your friends 
and benefactors in the greatest of misfor- 
tunes.” 

Goriolanus listened to his mother while she 
went on with her .speecti, without saying tlie 
least word to her ; and Volumriia, seeing him 
stand a long time mute after she had left 
speaking, proceeded again in this manner: 

“ Why are you silent, my son ? Ts it an honour 
to yield every tiling to anger and resentment, 
and would it be a disgrace to yield to your 
mother in so important a petition 7 Or does it 
become* a great man to remember the injuries 
done him, and would it not equally become a 
great and good man with the highest regard 
and reverence to keep in mind the benefits he 
has received from his parents ? Surely you, of 
all men, should tak ? care to be grateful, who 
have suffered so extremely by ingratitude. 
And yet, though you have already severely 
punished your country, you have not made 
your mother the least return for her kindness, 
l^e most sacred ties both of nature and re- 
ligion, without any other constraint, require 
timt you should indulge' me in this just and 
reasonable request ; but'if words cannot pre- 
vail, this only resource is left. When she 
had said this, she threw herself at his feet, to- 

S ither with his wife and children ; upon which 
oriolanus crying out, " O mother ! what is it 
you have done ?” raised her from tiie ground, 
and tenderly pressing her hand, continued, 

* She begged a truce for a year, that in that 
, time measures might be taken tor settling n solid 
and lasting poace.- 
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“You liave gained a victory fortunate for your 
country- but'niiuQiis to me.* I go, vanquished 
voiLalone.” Then, after a ahoit conference 
with his mothei and wife in private, he sent 
them back to Rome, agreeably to their desire 
Next morning he drew off the Volscians, who 
had not all the same sentiments of what had 
pasbed. Some blamed him; others, whose 
mclinatims were for peace, found no fault ; 
others arain, though they disliked what was 
done, did not look upon Goriolanus as a bad 
man, but tlionght he was excusable in yielding 
to such powexiul solicitations. However, none 
presumed to contradict his orders, though they 
followed him rather out of veneration for his 
virtue, than regard to his authority. 

The sense of the dreadful and dangerous 
circumstances which the Roman people had 
been in by reason of the war. never appeared • 
so strong as when they were delivered from it. 
For no sooner did they perceive from the walls, 
that the Volscians were drawing off, ftian all 
the temples were opened and filled witli per- 
sons crowned with garlands, and oflhring sacri- 
fice, as for some great victory. But in nothing 
was the public joy more evident than in the 
allectionate regard and honour which both tlie 
senate and peojile paid tlie women, whom they 
both considered and declared the means of 
their preservation. Novertliclcss,- when the 
senate decreed-|* that whatever they thought 
would contribute most to their glory and satis- 
faction, the consuls should take care to see it 
done, they only desired that a temple mi^t be 
built^to the Fortune of women,, the expense 
of which tlicy ofiered /o defray themsdlvefl, 
requiring the commonwealth to be at no other 
charge &an that of sacrifices, and such a 
solemn service, as was suitable to the majesty 
of the gods. The senate, though they com- 
mended their generosity, ordered the temple 
and shrine to be erected at the public charge ; { 
but the women contributed their^ money not- 
withstanding, and 'with it provided anotlier 
image of the goddess, which the Romans report, 
when it was set up in the temiile, to have 
uttered these words, O women ! most ac- 
ceptable to the gods is Tins your pious 

GIFT. 

They fabulously report that this voice was 
repeated twice, thus onering to our faith things 
that appear impossible. Indeed, we will not 
deny that images may have sweated, may have 
been covered with tears, and emitted drops like 
blood. For wood and stone often contract a 
scurf and mouldme8s,^that produce moisture ; 
and tliey not only exhibit many different- co- 
lours themselves, but receive variety of tinctures 
from tlie ambient air : at^ the same time there 
is no reason why the Deity may not make use 
of these signs to announce things to come. *It 
is also very possible that a sound like that of a 
sigh or a groan may proceed from a statac, by 
the rupture or violent separation of some of 

* He well foresaw, that the Volscians would never - 
forgive him the favour he did their enemies. 

t It was decreed that an encomium of those ma- 
trons should be engraven on a public monument.. 

t It was erected in the Latin way, about four 
miles from Rome, qn the place where Veturla had 
overcome the obstinacy of her son. Valeria, who * 
bad proposed so 'successful a deputation, was the 
first priestess of this temple, which was much .fre- 
quented by the Roman wonien* 
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the interior parts : but that an articulate voice 
and expresnon so clear, so full and periect, 
should tail from a thing inanimate, is out of .alt 
the boun^ of possibility.^ For neither the soul 
of man, nor even Clod himself^ can utter vocal 
sounds, and pronounce words Mrithout an orga< 
nized body and parts fitted for utterance. 
Wherever, then, history asserts su^ things, 
and bears us down with the testimony of many 
credible witnesses, we must conclude^ that some 
impression not unlike that of sense, influenced 
vmagination, and produced the belief of a 
real sensation; as in sleep wc seem to hear 
what we hear not, and to see what we do not 
see. As for those persons, who are possessed 
with such a strong sense of religion, that they 
cannot reject any Aingof this kind, they found 
their faith on the wonderful and incomprehen- 
sible power of God. For there is no manner 
of rcsemb.iance between him and a human 
being, either^ in his nature, his wisdom, his 
power, or his operations. Tf therefore, he 
performs something which w^e cannot effect, 
and executes what with us is impossible, there 
is' nothing in this contradictory to reason; 
since, though he tar excels us in every thing, 
yet the dissimilitude and distance between him 
and us appear most of all in tlie works which 
he hath wrought. But much knowledge of 
things divine^ as Heraclitus affirms, escapes us 
through want of faith. 

When Coriolanim returned, after this expe- 
dition, to Antium, Tullus, who both hated and 
feared him, resolved to assassinate him imme- 
diately ; being persuaded, that if he u^iased 
this, he should not have such another opportu- 
nity. First, therefore, he collected and pre- 
pared a number of accomplices, and then csdled 
upon Coriolanus to divest himself of his autho- 
nty, and give an account of his conduct to 
Volscians. Dreading the consequence of being 
reduced to a private station, while Tullus, who 
had so great an interest with his countrymen, 
was in power, he made answer, that if the 
Volscians required it, he would give up his 
commission, and not otherwise, since he had 
taken it at their common request ; biit that ho 
was ready to mve an account of .his behaviour 
even then, if the citizens of Antium would 
have it so. Hereupon, they met in full assem- 
bly, and some of the orators who were pre- 
pared for it, endeavoured to exasperate the 
populace against him. But when Coriolanus 
stood up, the violence of the tumult abated, 
and he had libeiiy 'to speak ; the best port of 
pie pe(^le of Antium, and those that were most 
inclined to peace, appearing ready to hear him 
with candour, and to pass sentence with equity. 
Tpllus was then afraid that he would make but 
too good a defence : for he was an eloquent 
man, and the former advantages which he had 
procured the nation outweighed his present 
offence. Nay, the very impeachment was a 
clear proof of the greatness of the benefits he 
had conferred upon them. For they would 
never have thougnt themselves iqjnred iii not 


conquering Rome, if they had not been .near 
taking it tbrongh his means. The conspirators, 
therefore, judged it pnident not to wait any 
lon^r, or to tiy the multitnde ; and the boldest 
of toeir faction, crying out that a traitor ought 
not to be heard, or suffered by the Volscians 
to act the tyrant, and refuse to lay down his 
authority, rushed upon him in a body, and^ 
killed him on the spot ; not one that was pre- 
sent lifting a hand to defend him. It'was soon 
evident that this was n^t done with tlie genenil 
approbation ; for they assembled from several 
cities, to give his body an honourable burial,-]: 
and. adorned his monument with arms and 
spoils, as became a distinguished iltirrior and 
general. 

When the Romans were informed of his 
death, they shewed no*sign either of favour or 
resentment. Only they permitted the women, 
at their request, to go into moOming for ten 
months, as they used to do for a father, a son, 
or a brother; this being tlie longest term for 
mourning allowed by Numa Pompilius, as we 
ha%"e mentioned in his Life. 

The Volscian affairs soon wantid the abilities 
of Marciiis.^ For, first of all, in a dispute which 
they had with the i^qui, their friends and allies, 
which of the two nations should give a general 
to their armies, they proceeded to blows, and 
a number were killed and wounded ; and after- 
wards coming to a battle with the Romans, 
in which they were defeated, and Tullus, 
together with the flower of their army, slain, 
they were^ forced to accept of very disgrace- 
ful conditions of peace, by which they were 
reduced to the obedience or Rome, and obliged 
to accept of such terms as the conquerors would 
allow them. 


* Dionysius' of Halicarnssius says, they stoned 
him to death. 

f They dressed him In his generaTs robes, au.d 
laid his corpse on a masni'deent bier, which was 
carried by such young officers as were most distin- 
guished for their martial exploits. Before him 
were borne the spoils he had taken from tlie ene- 
my, the crowns he bad gained, and plans of the 
cities be had taken. In this order his body was 
laid on ilie pile, while Several victims were slain in 
honour to his meiiiofy. When the pile was con- 
sumed, they gathered up bis ashes, which they 
interred on the spot, and erected a magiiiflcent 
monument there. Coriolanus was slain in the 
second year of the seventy-third Olympiad, in the 
two hundied and sixty-sixth year of Iloine, and eight 
years after bis first campaign. According to this 
account he died in the flower of bis age ; but Livy 
informs us, from Fabius, a very ancient author, that 
be Jived till be was very old : and that in the de- 
cline of life* he was wont to sgy, that A state of 
exile was always uncomfortable, but more so to an 
old man than to another." We cannot, howevei, 
think that Coriolanus grew old among the Vol- 
scians. Had he done so, bis counsels would have 
preserved them from ruin i and, after Tullus was 
slain, be would have restored their affairs, hnd 
have got them admitted to the rights and privi- 
leges of Roman citizens in the same manner as the 
Latins; 
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ALCIBIADES AND CORIOLANUS COMPARED 


Hating now given o detail of all the actions 
of these two great men that we thought worthy 
to be known and remembered^ we may per- 
mWe at one glance that as to their military ex- 
ploits the bmance is nearly even. For both 

S ave extraordinary proofs of courage as sol- 
ier^ and of prudence and capacity as com- 
manders-^ chief: though perhap.s some may 
think Alcibiades the more complete general, 
on accoqnt of his many siiccessful expeditions 
at sea ns well as land. *lliit lliis is* common to 
both, that when they hnd^ tlie command, and 
fought in person, the a Hairs of tlicir counfiy’ 
infmlibly prospered, and as infdlihly tiocliiied, 
when they went over to the eiieim'. 

As to their behaviour in point of go vernniert, 
if tlie^ licentiousness of Alcibiades, and hie 
compliances with the humom* of the populace, 
were abhorred by the wise and sober part of 
the Athenians ; tlie proud and forbidding man- 
ner of Goriolanus, and his excessive attachment 
to the patricians, were equrdly detested by the 
Roman people. In tills respect, therefore, nei- 
ther of tiiein is to be commended ; though In* 
that avails himself of popular arts, and shews 
too much indulgence, is less blameable than 
he who, to avoid the imputation of obsequi- 
ousness, treats the people w'itli severity It is, 
indeed a disgrace to attain to power by flatter- 
ing them ; but on the other hand, to pursue it 
by acts of insolence and oppression, is not 
only shameful, but unjust. 

That Coriolnnus had an opennoRs and siiii- 
plicity of manners is Ji. i^oint beyond dispute, 
whilst Alcibiades was crafly and dark in tlie 

E roceedings of bis adiniiiLstiation. Tlie latter 
as been most blamed for flic trick which he 
put upon (he Lucediennmian ambassadors, is 
rhneydides jtolls us, and l^y wliicli he renewed 
the war. Yet this stroke of policy, thoiigh it 
plunged Athens again in w"ir, rendered the 
alliance with the Muntineans and Argives, 
which was brought about by Alcibiades, much 
stronger and more respectable, lint was not 
Goriolanus chargeable willba falsity too, wlien, 
as Dionysius inlbrms us, he stirred up the Ro- 
mans against the Volscians, by loading tlie 
latter with an infamous calumny, when they 
v/ent to see the public games? The cause, 
too, makes this action the more criminal : for 
it was not by ambition or a rival spirit in poli- 
tics that he was influenced, as Alcibiades w^as; 
but ho, did it to gratify his ang^r, a passion 
ivhich^ as Dion says, is ever unyrat^ul to its 
votaries. By lliis means they disturbed all 
Italy, and in his quarrel with his country, dc- 
troyed many cities which had never done Jiiro 
any injury. Alcibiades, indeed was the author 
of nwmy evils to the AtJienians, but was easily 
reconciled to them, when he found that tliey 
repented. Nay, when he was driven a second 
J“to exile, he couM not bear with patience . 
the blimders committed by the new generals, nor 
see MQtli indiflerence the dangers to which tliey 
were exposed: but observed the same conduct 
which ArislMcs is so liighly extolled for with 


respect to Themistocles. He went in peraoii 
to those geuerab> who, he knew, were not hie 
friends, and shewed them what st^s it was 
proper for tliem to take. Whereas Coriolanos 
directed his revenge against the whole conunon- 
wealtli, though he had not been iigured hfy the 
whole, but the best and most respectable part 
both suflered and sympathized with him. And 
afterwards, when tlie Romans endeavoured to 
make sat isfaction for that single grievance by 
many embassies and much submission, he was 
not in the least pacified or won; but shewed 
himself determined to prosecute n cruel war, 
not in ord(‘r to procure his return to his native 
coiintiy, but to conquer arul to ruin it It may, 
indeed, be granted, that tiiere was tliis difler- 
eiife in the case: Alcibiades returned to tlie 
Athenians, when the Spartans, whoboth feared 
and hafod him, intended fo disiiatch him pri- 
vately. But it was not so h'^nourable in Gori- 
olamis to desert tlie Volscians, who had 
treated him witli the utmost kindness, appointed 
him general^ with full autliority, and reposed 
in him the highest confldence : very dilTerent in 
tliis respect from Alcibiades, who was abused, 
to tbeir own purposes, rather tlian employed 
and trusted by the Lacedfemonians ; aud^who. 
afterhavlug been tossed about in their city and 
their camp, was^ at^ last obliged to put himself 
ill the hands of Tissaphernes. But, perhaps, 
ho made his court to tlie Persian^ iu order to 

I ircvent the utter ruin of Jiis country, to which 
m M as desirous to return. 

Hh,toi ymfdrms us, that Alcibiades often took 
bribes, ivbicli he lavished again with equal 
discredit upon his vicious jneasures ; while 
Goriolanus refused to receive even what 
the genera is he served under would have 
given him wilu honour Hence the behaviour 
of the latter was Uic more detested by tlie peo- 
ple in the disputes about debts ; since it was 
not with a view to advauta^, but out of con- 
tempt and by way of insult, as they thought, 
that he bore so hard upon them. * 

Antipater, in one of his epistles, where he 
speaks of the death of Aristotle tlie philosojiher, 
tells us, That great man, besides his 
extraordinary talents, had the art of insinuat- 
ing himself into the aflectioiis of those he con- 
versed with.” For want of this talent, the 
great actions and virtues of Goriolanus were 
odious even to those who received the benefit 
of them, and who, notwithstanding, could not 
endure that austerity, wJdch, as Plato says, is 
the companion of solitude. But as Alcibiades, 
on the other hand, knew how to treat those with 
whom he conversed with an engaring civility, 
it is^ no wonder if the glory of his exploits 
nourished in the favour and honourable regard 


f®** prevented Tissapbernca from assiHlins 
tbe Spartaos with all bia forces. Thus be served 
Atfaealaiis aud the Persians at the same time. 
For it was undoubtedly tbe interest of the Persians 
to preserve the two leading powers of Greece in a 
condition to annoy each other; and, Initbc mean 
time, to reap the advantage ibeiuselves’ 
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maTikind, since liis very faults had some- 
tirnes tTieir grace and elegance. Hence it was^ 
{tiat tliougli Ins conduct was often very pre • 
judical to Athens, ^et he vvas frequently ap< 

. pointed coinqiander-in-chief; while Coriolanus, 
after many great achievements, with ' the best 
pretensions, sued for the consulship, and lost 
it. I'lie former deserved to be hated by his 
countrymen, and was not ; the latter was not be* 
loved, though at the same time he was admired. 

Wo should, moreover, consider, that Co- 
jiolanus performed no considerable services, 
while he commanded the armies of his country, 
though for the enemy against his country he 
did; but that Alcibiades, both as a soldier 
and general, did ^reat things tor the Athenians. 
When amongst his fellow citizens, Alcibiades 
was superior to all the attenipls of iiis t nemies, 
though their calumfiies prevailed against him 
in his absence ; whereas Coriolanus was^on- 
demned by. the Romans, though present to- de- 
fend himself ; and at lengtli killed by the 
Volscians, against all rights, indeed, whether 
numan or divine : nevertheless, he afforded them 
a colour forji^hat they did, by granting that 

1 >eace to the entreaties of the women, wiiich 
lo had refused to the application of Ihe arn- 
bassador-i ;• by tliat means leaving the enemity 
between the two nations, ar.d the grounds of the 
war entire, and losing a very favourable oppor-' 
Cunify for the Volscians. surely lie would 
not have drawn off tlie forces without Uie tmn- 
sent of those that committed them to his con- 
duct, if ho had sufficiently regarded his duly 
to them. 

But if, without considering the VolscianI in 
the least, he consulted his resentment only in 
stirring up the war, and put a period to it 
again when that was sntijfied, he should not 
have spared his courtry on his mother’s ac- 
count, but have spared her with it ; for both 
his mother and wiie .made a part of his native 
city which he W'as hcsicgitig. But inhumanly 
to reject the application and entreaties of the 
ambassadors, and the petition of the priests, 
and then to consent to a retreat in favour of 
his mother, was iiot^ doing honour to his mo- 
ther, but bringing disgrace upon his country ; 
since, as if it was not worthy to be saved for 
its own sake^ it appeared to be saved only in 


compassion to a woman. For the favour was 
invidious, and so -far from being engaging, that; 
in fact, it savoured of cruelty, and^consefniently 
was unacceptable to both parties. He re- 
tired without being won by the supplications of 
those he was at war with, and without consent of 
those for whom he undertook it. The cause of 
all which was, the austerity of his ma'nners, 
his arrogance and inflexibility of mind, things 
hateful enough to file people at all times ; but, 
when united with ambition,' savage and into* 
lerable. Persons of his temper, as if they had 
no need of honours, neglect to ingratiate them- 
selves with the multitude, and yet are exces- 
sively chagrined when those arc demed them. 
Tt is true, neither Metejliis, nor Aristides, nor 
Rpaininondas, were pliant to the people’s hu- 
mour, or could submit to Hatter them ; out then 
they hud a thorough contempt of every thing 
that the people could either give or take away; 
and when they were banished, or on any other 
occasion, miscarried in the suffrages, or were 
condemned in large flnes,^ they nourished no 
anger against their ungrateful countrymen, but 
were satisfii'd with their repentance, and re- 
conciled totJiem at their request.^ And, surely, 
he who is sparing in his assiduities to the peo- 
ple, can hut with an ill grace think of reveng- 
ing any slight he may siiller ; for extreme re- 
sentment, in case of disappointment in a pur- 
suit of honour, must be tlie effect of an extreme 
desire of it. 

Alcibiades, for his part, readily acknow- 
ledged, that he was charmed with honours, 
and that lie was very uneasy at being neglected ; 
and therefore he endeavoured to recotnniend 
himself to those he had to do with, by evei7 
engaging art. But tlie pride of Coriolanus 
would not permit liiin to make his court to 
those who were capable of conferring honours 
upon him ; and at the same time his ambition 
filled liim with regi’ct and indignafioii when tliey 
passed him by. This, then, is the blumeable 
part of his cliaVacter ; all the rest is great and 
glorious. In point of temperance and disre- 
gard of riches, he is fit to bo compared with 
the most illustrious examples of integrity in 
Greece, and not with Alcibiades, who, in this 
respect, was the most profligate of men, and 
hao the least regard for decency and honour 
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The ^affairs of the Syracusans, before Timolcon 
was sent into Sicily, were in this posture : Dion, 
having driven out Dionysius the tyrant, was 
soon assassinated; those that. with him had 
been the means of delivering Syracii.se, w'cro 
divided among themselves ; and the city, which 
only changed one tyrant for another, was. op- 
pressed with so many miseries, that it was al- 
most desolate.^ As for the rest of Sicily, the 

* Upen Dion’s death, his nnirdcrcr Callipptis 
usurped the supreme power ; but after ten uroliths 
)'e was driven out, and stain with the same dagger 
which he had planted In the breast of bis friend. 
. ilipparlnas, tlm burther of Diunysius, arriving 
u.iii a numerous fleet, possessed himself of the 


wars had made part of it quite a aesert, and 
most of the to\^8 tliat remained were* held liy 
a confused niixmrc of barbarians and soldiere, 
who, having no regular pay, ' were ready for 
every change of govcrninciit. 

Such being the state of tiniigs, Dionysius, in 
the tenth year after liis expulsion, having got 

city of Syiacuse, and held it for the space of two 
years. Syracuse and all Sicily being thus divided 
into iiarties and factions, ' Dionysius the younger, 
who bad been driven from the throne, taking ad- 
vantage of these troubles, asseihbled some foreign 
troops i and having defeated Nysasui, who was 
then governor of Syracuse ■ reinstated himself in 
his doiiiiuiuns. 
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Q of foreigners, drove .out 

Ny«j)Qii 8 , then master of Syracnse, restored his 
own aifairs, and re-established himself in his 
dominions. . Thus he who had been unaccount- 
ably stripped by a small body of men of the 
greatest power that any tyrant ever possessed, 
.stiU more unaccountably, of a begp^rly fu- 
gitive. became the master of tliose who had ex- 
pelled him. All, therefore, who remained in 
Syracuse, became slaves to a tyrant, who at the 
best was of an ungentle nature, and at that 
time exaBX>erated by his misfortunes to a degree 
of spage ferocity. But tlie best and most 
coniuderable of the citizens having retired to 
IceteSy pj|;pee of the Leontines, put tliemselves 
under his protection^ and chose him for their 
general. Not that he was bettor tlian the most 
avowed tyrants ; but they had no other re- 
source : and they were willing to repose some 
confidence in him, as being of a Syracusan 
family, and having an army able to encounter 
that of Dionysius. 

In the mean time, the Carths^nians appear- 
ing before Sicily with a great fleet, and being 
likely to avail themselves of the disordered 
stale of the island, the Sicilians, struck with 
terror, determined ^ to send an enibassv into 
Greece, to beg assistance of the Corinthians ; 
not only on account of their kindred to that 
people,^ and the many services Acy had re- | 
ceived from them on former occasions, but be- 
cause they knew that Corinth was always a 
patroness of liberty and an enemy to tyrants, 
and that she had engaged in tiianv considerable 
^vars, not from a motive of ambition or ava- 
rice, but to inainiiun the freedom and inde- 
pendence of Greece. Hereupon Icetcs, whose 
intention in accepting the command was not 
80 much to deliver Syracuse from its tyrants, 
as to set up himself there in the same capacitv, 
treated privately with tlie Cartlingiiiians, while 
in public he comniendcd the design of the Sy- 
racusans, and de^atched ambassadors along 
with theirs into Beloponnesus. Not that he 
was desirous of succours from thence, but lie 
hoped that if the Corinthians, on account of 
fhc troubles of Greece and their engagements 
nt home, should, as it was likely enough, de- 
cline sending any, he might tlie more easily 
incline tlie balance to the side of the Cartha- 
ginians, and tlien make use of their alliance 
and their forces, either against the Syracusans 
or their present tyrant That such were his 
views, a little time discovered. 

When tlie ambassadors arrived, and their 
business was known, tlie Corinthians, always 
accustomed to givj particular attention to the 
concerns of tlie colonies, and especially those 
of Syracuse, since by ^od fortune they had 
nothing to molest them in their own countiy, 
readily passed a vote that tlie« 8 uccours should 
be granted. Tlie nexUtliing to be considered, 
was, who should be general ; when the mams- 
trates put in nomination such as had cn^a- 
voured to distinguish themselves in the slate ; 
but ouo.of the plebeians stood up and pro- 

* The Syracusans were a colony from Corintb, 
founded by Arcblas the Corinthian, in tbe second 
year of the eleventh Olympiad, seven hundred and- 
thirty^bree- years before tbe Chr.htian wra. Sicily 
had been planted with Pbcenicians and other bar- 
barous people, as tlie Grecians called them, above 
*brce buiidred years before. 


posed Timoleon, the son of Tixnodeniu^ who 
as yet had no share in the business nf the 
commonwealth, and was so far from hoping 
or wishing for sneh an appointment, that it 
seemed some god inspired him^ with tlie 
fought: with such indulgence ^did fortune 
imiiiediately promote his election, and so 
much did her favour afterwards signalize his 
action's, and add lustre to his valour ! 

His parentage was noble on both sides ; for 
both Ills father Timodemus, and his mother 
Demariste, were of the best families in Go-^ 
rintli. His love of his country wm remark- 
able, and so was the mildnesj of his disposi- 
tion, saving that he Imre an extreme hatred to 
grants and wicked men. His natural abilities 
for war were so happily tempered, that as an 
extraordina^ pnidcnce w'as seen in the enter- 
prizes of his younger years, so an undaunted 
courage distinguished his declining age. He 
had an elder brother, named 'Hmop^nes, who 
resembled him in nothing ; being rash and in- 
discreet of himself, and utterly corrupted be- 
sides, by the passion for sovereignty, infused 
into him by some ot his profligate apqnaintance, 
and certain foreign solaiers whom -be had al- 
ways about him. He appeared to be impe-. 
tuous in war, and to court danger, which gave 
his countrymen such an opinion of his courage 
and activity, that tliey frequently entrusted him 
with the command of the army. And in those 
matters Timoleon much assisted him, by en- 
tirely concealing^, or at least extenuating his 
faulbi, and magnifying the good qualities which 
nature had given him. 

In a battle between the Corinthians and tho 
troops of Argos and Cleone, Timoleon hap- 
pened to serve among the infantry, when Timo- 
phanes, who was at the head of the cavalry, 
was brought into extreme danger ; for his horse 
being wounded, threw him aniidst the enetriy. 
llereupon, part of his companions were fright- 
ened, and presently dispersed ; and the few 
tlmt remained, having to fight with numbers, 
with difficulty stood tlieir ground. Timoleon, 
seeing his brother in these circumstances, ran 
to his assistance, and covered him as he lay 
with his shield ; and after having received 
•abundance of darts, and many strokes of the 
sword upon his body and his armour, by great 
eflbrts repulsed the enemy,- and saved lum. 

Some time after this, the Corintliians, ap- 
prehensive- that tlieir city might be surprised 
through some treachery of their allies, as it 
had been before resolved^ to keep on foot four 
hundred mercenaries, gave the command of 
them to Timoplianes. But }ie, having no re- 
gard to justice or honour, soon entered into 
measures to subject tbe city to himself, and 
having put to dcatli a tinmber of the principal 
inhabitants \iathout form of trial, declared 
himself absolute prince of' it Timoleon, 
greatly concerned at this, and accounting the 
treacherous proceedingsof his brother his ovhx 
nHsfortnne, went to expostulate with him, 
and endeavoured to persuade him to renounce 
this madness and unfortunate ambition, and to 
bethink himself how to make ^ liis fellow- 
citizens some 'amends for the c^mes^ he had 
committed. But as he rejected his single ad- 
monition with disdain, he .returned a few days 
after, taking with, him a Linsmany named 
iEschykis, brother to the wife of Tunophane^ < 
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and a certain soothaajTer, a friend of hisj whom 


Theopompus calls Satyitis, but Bp^rts and 
Timseus mention by the n ^ - 


name of Orthogras. 


Tiiese three, standiiig round him, earnestly 
entreated him yet to listen to reason and 
change his mind. Timophanes at first laiighdd 
at them, and afterwards gave way to a violent 
passion : upon which, Timoleon stepped aside, 
and stood weeping, with his face covered, 
while the other two drew their swords, and 
dej^atched him in a moment.^ 

The matter being soon ^ncrally known, the 
principal aiidTmost valuable part of the Corin- 
thians extolled Tiinoleon’s detestation of wick- 
edness, and that greatness of soul, which, not- 
withstanding gentleness of his heart and 
his affection to his relations, led him to prefer 
his country to his family, and justice and ho- 
nour to interest and advantage. While his 
brother fought valiantly for his eountry, he had 
saved him ; and slain him, when he had 
treacherously enslaved it Those who knew 
not how to live in a democracy, and had been 
used to mako their court to men in power, 
pretended 4ndeed to rejoice at the tjrrant’s 
death ; but at the same time reviling Timoleon, 
as guilty of a horrible and impious deed, they 
created him great uneasiness. When he heard 
how heavily his mother boro it, and that she tit- 
tered the most dreadful wishes and imprecations 
against him, he w'ent to excuse it and to con- 
sole her : but she could not endure the thought 
of seeing him, and ordered the doors ^ to be 
shut agsunst him. He then became entirely a 
prey to sorrow, and attempted to put an end 
to nis life by abstaining from all manner of 
food. Tp tnese unhappy circumstances his 
friends did not abandon him. They even ad- 
ded force to their entreaties till they prevailed 
on him to live. He determined, however, to 
live in solitude : and accordingly he witlidrew 
from all public affairs, and for some years did 
not BO much as approach the city, but wan- 
dered about the most gloomy parts or his 
grounds, and gave himself up to melancholy. 
Thus the judgment, if it borrows not from rea- 
son and philosphy sufficient strength and 
steadiness for action, is easily unsettled and 
depraved by any casual commendation or di»- 

i )raise, and departs from its own purposes. , 
.^or an action should not only be just and laud- ' 
able in itself, but the principle from which it 
proceeds firm and imiiioveable, in order that 
our conduct have the sanction of our own 
approbation. Otherwise, upon the completion 
of any undertaking, we shall, through our 
own weakness, be filled with sorrow and re- 
morse, and the splendid . ideas of honour and 
virtue, tliat led us to perform it, will vanish; 
just as the glutton is soon cloyed and dis- 
gusted with the luscious viands which he had 

* Diodorus, in the circumstances of this fart, dif- 
fers from Plutarch. He tells us, that Timoleon 
having killed his brother In the market-iilace wittfej 
his own hand, a great tumult arose among the citi- 
zens. To appease this tumult, an assembly -was 
convened ; and In the height of their debates the 
Syracusan ambassadors an ived, demanding a gene- 
ral ; wherenpon they unanimously agreed to send 
Timoleon : but first let him know, that if he dis- 
charged bis' duty there well, he should be consi- 
ilrrcd as one who had killed a tyrant ; if iiot^ as 

the murderer of bis brother. ^Dionoa. Sicul. I. 
vvi, c. to. 


devoured with too keen an appetite. Re- 

S mtance tarnishes tlie.best actions; whereas 
e purposes that' are grounded upon know- 
ledge and reason never change, toough they 
may happen to be disappointed of success. 
Hence it was that Phocion of Athens, hav- 
ing vigorously opposed the proceedings of 
Leosthenes,* which, notwithstanding, turn- 
ed out much more happily than he expected ; 
wnen he saw the Athenians offering sacrifice, 
and elated ivith their victory, told tliem Ae 
was glad^ of their success, hut tf it was to do 
over again, he should give ' the same counsel. 
Still stronger was the answer which Aristides 
the Locrian, one of Plato's intimate friends, 
gave to Dionysius tlie elder, when he demand- 
ed one of his daughters in marriage, / had ra- 
ther see the virgin in her grave than in the 
palace of a tyrant And when Dionysius soon 
after put his son to deatli, and then ifisolently 
asked him. What he now thought as to the 
disposal of his daiinhter? — I am sorry, said 
he, for what you have done ; but I am not 
sorry for what I have said,. However, it is 
only a superior and highly accomplished virtue 
that can attain such heights as these. 

As for Timoleon’s extreme dejection in con- 
sequence of the late fact, whether it proceeded 
from regret of his brother's fate, or the reve- . 
rence he bore his mother, it so shattered and 
impaired his spirits, that for almost twenty 
years he was concerned in no important or 
public affair. 

When, therefore, he was pitched upon for 
genera], and accepted as such by the suffrages 
of the people, Teleclides, a man of the greatest 
power and reputation in Corinth, exhorted him 
to behave well, and to exert a generous valour 
in the execution of his commission : Fhr, said 
he, if your conduct he good, we shall consider 
you as ike destroyer of a tyrant : if had, as 
the murderer of your brother, 

Wliile Timoleon was assembling his forces, 
and preparing to fiet sail, the Corinthians re- 
ceived letters from Icetes, which plainly dis- 
covered his revolt and treachery. For his 
ambassadors were no sooner set out for Co- 
rintii, than he openly joined the Carthaginians, 
and acted in concert '^th them, in order to ex- 
pel Dionysius from Syniciise, and usurp the 
tyranny himself. Fearing, moreover, lest ho 
should lose his opportunity, by the speedy 
arrival of the ariiiy from Corintli, he wrote to 
Uie Corinthians to acquaint them, ^ That there 
was no occasion for them to put themselves to 
trouble and expense, of to expose themselves 
to the dangers of a voyage to Sicily ; particu- 
larly as the Carthaginians would oppose them, 
and were watching for their ships with a nu- 
merous fleet ; ana that indeed, on account ot 
tlie slowness* of their motions, he had been 
forced to emgage those very Carthaginians to 
assist him ogainst the tyrant.** 

If any of the Corinthians before were cold 
and indifferent as to the expedition, ^npon the 
reading 6f these letters they were one and al- 
so incensed araiiist Icetes, that they repdily 
supplied 'nmofeon with whatever he mnte^ 
and united their endeavours to expedite his 
sailing. 

When the fleet was equipped, and tho 
* See the Life of Pboelon. * 
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the of Proserpine had a drcam^ 

yvherein that ^goddess and hrr mother Ceres 
appeared to them in a travelling garb, and to)d 
them, “That they intended to nccot^any 
Timpleon into Sicily ” Hereupon the Corin- 
^ians equipped a sacred galley, which they 
called the galley the goddesses, Timoleon 
himself went to Helphi, where he offered sacri- 
fice to Apdllo ; and, upon his descending into 
the place where <the oracles were delivered, 
was surprised with tliis wonderful oce.iirrence : 
A wreath, embroidend witli crowns and 
images of victory slipped down from among 
the offerings that v/cre. hung up (liere, and fell 
ui)on Tiinoleon*s head, so that Apollo seemed 
to mmd him out crowned npon fhat entorj>riso. 

He had seven ships of Corinth, two of Cor- 
cyra, and a tenth fitted out hy tlie Leucadlans, 
with which he put to sra. It was in the niglit 
that h'e stft sail, and with a pros[)eri)us gale he 
was making his way, when on a sudden the 
heavens seemed to be rent asurnJer, and to 
pour upon his ship a bright and sx)reading 
flame, whkSh soon formed itself into a torcii, 
such as is used in the sacred masteries; and 
Jiaving conducted them through their whole 
course, •brouglittlieih to that quarter of Italy for 
which they designed to steer. The soothsayers 
declared uiat this h.pp<;arance x)erfecily agreed 
with the dfcarn of tlie priestesses, and tliat by 
thia light from heaven, the godd<?sses shewed 
themselves interested in tlie success oi‘ tlie cx- 
^ditiom Particularly as Sicily w as sacred to 
Proserpine ; it being ifibled that her raxie hap- 
pened there, and that the island was bestowed 
on her as u nuptial gillf 
The lleet, thus encouraged with tokens of 
the divine favour, very soon crtissed the sea, 
and made the coast of Italy. Put the news 
brought thither from Sicily much peiqilexed 
Timoleon, and disheartem d his forces. F<ir 
Icetes having beaten Dionysius in a set battle,* 
and taken great part of Syracuse, had by a line 
of circunivallation, shut the tyrant in the 
citadel and tliat part of tlie city w'hicli is called 
the island, and besiegi'd him there. At the 
same time he ordered the Cnrthngiiiians tv/ take 
care that Timoleon should not land in Sicily ; 
hoping, when tlic Corinthians were driven olV, 
without farther oiqiositiun, to share the island 
with his ne^v allies. Tlic Carthaginians, ac- 
cordingly, sent away twenty of their galleys to 
Hhcgiuin, in wliich were ambassadors from 
Ic^tos to Timoleon, charged with proposals 

S |uite as captious as his proceedings themselves : 
or they were nothing but siiecious and artful 
words, invented to ^ivc a colour to his trea- 
cherous designs. They were 'to inake an offer, 
“ That Timoleon might, if he thought proper, 
go, and assist Icetes with his counsel, and share 
in his successes ; but that he must send back 
his ships and troops to Coriiitli, since the war 
^vas almost finished, and tlie Carthaginians 
were, determined to prevent their passage, and 
ready to repel force with force. 

* Icetes flailing bimself in want of provisions, 
withdrew^ ftml the siege of Syracuse towards bis 
own' country : vVliereupon Dionysius uiarcbed out 
aud.attacke(k.bis rear. But Icetes facing about, de- 
feated btm. Killed three thousand of his men, and 
pnrsuing him Into the city, got possession of part 
of It. Our author observes a little bclcfw, that 
Syracuse being divided by strong walls, was as It 
were an assemblage of cities. 


The Corintliiaiis, then, os soon as they arriv 
ed at Uliegiuro, meeting with this embassy, and 
seeing the Carthaginians riding at author near 
them, were vexeaatthe insult : a general iU' 
dignation was expressed agaiiirt Icetes, anti 
fear for the Sicilians, whom they plainly saw 
left as .a prize, to reward Icetes for his ireuclk 
cry, and the Carthaginians for assisting in set- 
ting him up tyrant. And it seemed impossible 
ff>r them to get the better, either of tlie barba> 
rians, who wore watching them w'ith double the 
number of ships, or of tlie forces of Icetes, 
which they had expected \vould have joined 
Uiein, and put themselves under tlicir com- 
mand. ^ ^ 

Timoleon, on this occasion, coming to an 
inbirvievV with the Hiiibassadors and the Car- 
thaginian commamlers, mildly said, “ He would 
submit to their x>rox)osalH,” for what could he 
gain by opposing them ? “ but he was desirous 
that they woidd give them in publicly before 
Ihe people of liliegium, Ore he quitted that 
place, since it was a Grecian city, and com- 
mon friend, <o bolh xiarties. For that tliis 
tciideil to his security, and they themselves 
would stand more firmly to tlieir engagements, 
if they took that people for witnesses to 
them.;’ 

This overture he made only to amuse llicin, 
intending all the while to steal a passage, and 
tlie magistrates of Ithegium entered lieartily 
into his scheme : for they wished to sec the 
affairs of Sicily in Corinthian hands, and 
dreaded the neighbourhood of the barbarians. 
They summoned, therefore, an assembly, and 
shut the gates. Jest the citizens should go about 
any otluir business. Heing convened, they 
made long siicechcs, oiu* of them taking up the 
argument where anotlier laid it dowai, with no 
other view than to gain time for the Corinthian 
gsdleys to get iitkItt oail ; and the Cartha- 
ginians were easily detained in the assembly, 
as having no suspicion, because Timoleon was 
present, and it was expected every momont 
that ho would stand iq> and make his speech. 
Hut upon secret notice that tlie other galh'ys 
had put to sea.* and his alone was left beliiud, 
by the lielji of the llhcgians who presseil close 
to the rostrum, and concealed him aniongsl 
them, ho slip^ied through tlie crow'd, got down 
to the shore, and hoisted sail with all 3X)PC<1. . 

He soon arrived, with all his vessels, at 'J’aii- 
romenium in Sicily, to which he had been in- 
vited some time before, and where he was now 
kindly received, by Audroniachns, lord of that 
city. Tld.s Aiidromachiis \vas faiher to Timams 
the historian ; and being' much tlie best of all 
the Sicilian princes of his time, lie both go- 
verned his own peopli! agreeably to (lie laws 
and princqdes of justice, and had ever avowed 
his aversion and enmity to tyrants. On this 
account he readily allowed Timoleon to make 
his city a place of arms, and persuaded his 
people^ to co-operate with the Corinthians with 
all their force, in restoring liberty to the whole 
island. 

The Carihaginhins at Rhegiuin, ,,upon the 
breaking up of the assembly, seeinc that Timo- 
ieon was gone, were vezea to find themselves 

* The Carthaginians believed that the departure 
of those nine gallc3's for Corinth bad been agreed 
on between ibe officers of both parties, and that tbe 
tenth was left behind to carry Timoleon to Icetea* 
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ontwitteA ; and it afforded no small diversion 
to the Rhegians, that Phoenicians shotdd coin- 
jikirn qf any tidna Reeled by yutle. 

They despateneo, however, one of their 
galleys with an ambassador to Tanromeninm, 
who represented the affair at large-to Andro- 
tnachus, insisting with much insolence' and bar- 
baric pride,^ tlmt he should immediately turn 
the Corinthianjl out of his town ; and at last 
shewing him W hand with the palm upwards, 
and then turning it down again, told him, if lie 
did not comply with that condition, tlic Car- 
thaginians wouid overturn his city just as he 
had turned his hand Androinachtis only 
smiled, and without making him any other 
answer, stretched out his hand, first with one 
side up, and then the other, and liade him 
beytme directly f if fie did not choose to have Ids 
ship turned upside down in the same Manner. 

Icetes hearing that Timoleon had made good 
his passage, was much alarmed, and sent for a 
great number of the Carthaginian galleys. The 
Syracusans then began to despair of a deliver- 
ance ; for they saw the Cartliaginians masters 
of their l^bour.^ Icetcs possessed of tiie citv, 
and the citadel in the hands of Dionysius ; while 
Timoleon held only by a small border of ihe 
skirts of Sicily, the little town of Tauromeniiim, 
with a feeble hope and an inconsiderable force, 
having no more than a thousand men, and pro- 
visions barely sufiicient for them. Nor had the 
Sicilian states any confidence in him, plunged 
as they were in misfortunes, and exasperated 
against all that pretended to lead annies to liieir 
succour, particularly on account of the perfidy 
of Callippiis and Pharax. The one was an 
Athenian, und the other a Lacedmmonian, and 
noth came with prol'esslons to do great things ' 
for tlie liberty of Sicily, und for demolishing 
the tyrants ; yet the Sicilians soon found that 
the reign of former oppressors was compara- 
tively a gulden a^e, and reckoned those far 
more? happy who died in servitude than such as 
lived to see so dismal a kind of freedom. Kx- 
pectiiig, therefore, that this Corinthian deliver- 
fii* would be no better than those before him, 
and tliat the deceitful hand of art would reach 
out to them the same bait of good hopes and 
fair promises, to draw them into subjection to 
a new master, they all, except the people of 
Adranum, suspected the designs of the Corin- 
thians, and declined their proposals, Adranum 
was a 8m^ll city, consecrated to the ^^^Adra- 
held in high veneration through- 
out all Sicily. Its inhabiSints were at variance 
with each other; some calling in leetes and 
the Carthaginians, 'mid others applying to 
Timoleon. -Both generals striving which 
should get there first, as fortune would have it, 
arrived about the same time. But Icetes had 
five thousand men with him, and Timoleon 
twelve hundred at the most, whom be drew 
out of Tauromenium, which was furty-two 
miles and a half from Adranum. The first day 
he made but a short march, and pitched his 
tents in good time. The next day be marched 

* The (iartbavinians had a hundred and fifty men 
of nar, fifty thousand foot, and three hundred cha- 
riots. 

, f This deity, by his insi/snia afterwards men- 
ioned, should seem to be Mars. Uis temple utis 
fuarded by a hundred d< 


forward at n gi^m puce, iiioiigii me roacl won 
very rugged ; and towards evening was informed 
that Icetes had just reached the town, and was 
encamping before it. At the same time his 
officers made the foremost division halt, to take 
some refreshment, that they might be the more 
vigorous in the ensuing engagement. This, 
however, was against the opinion of Timoleon, 
who entreated tlicm to march forward as fast 
as possible, and to attack «^the enemv before 
they were put in order • it being pnibable, now 
they were just come oft their march, that Ihny 
were employed in pitcliing their tents and pre- 
paring their supper. He had no sooner given ' 
this order, than he took his buckler and put 
himself at the head of them, as leading them 
on to iindoubtfc‘d victory. 

His men, thus encouraged, followed him very 
cheerfully, being now not quite thirty furlongs 
from Adranum. As soon as they came up, 
they fell upon the enemy, who were in great 
confusion, and ready to fly at their first ap- 
proach. For this reason not many more than 
three hnndred were, killed, but twice as 
many were made prisoners, and tho camp was 
taken. 

Upon this the people of Adranum opened 
their grates to TirnolHon, ahd joined his party, 
declaring with terror and astonishment, that 
during the hnitle, the sacred doors of the tem- 
ple opened of their own accord, the spear of 
their god was seen to shake to the vety point, 
and his face dropped with sweat, These uiiiigs 
did not foreshew that victory only, but the m- 
turc successes to which this dispute was a for- 
tunate prelude. For_ several cities, by their 
Hinbas.satlor.s, immediately joined in alliance 
witli Timoleon; and Mamercus, sovereign of 
Catana, a warlike and wealthy prince, entered 
into the confedcraty.^ But what was still m.oro 
material, Dionysius himself having bid adieu to 
liop<», and unabk to hold out much longer, 
despisini^ Icetes, wIk was so shamefully beaten, 
and. admiring the liravery of Timoleon, oflered 
to deliver up to him and the Corintliians both 
himself and tlie citadel. 

Timoleon accepted of this good fortune so 
superior to his hopes,^ and sent Euclides and 
Telemachus, two Corinthian officers, into the 
citadel, as be did four liiindred men besides^ 
not altogctlier, iior openly, for tliat was im- 
possible, because the enemy were upon tlieir 
gufwd, blit by stealth, a*nd a few ht a time. 
This corps then took possession of die citadel 
and the tyrant’s moveables, with all that he 
had provided for carrying on the war, namely, 
a good number of horses,' all manner of cimines, 
and a vast quantity of darts. They found also 
arms for seventy tliousand men winch hud been 
laid up of old, and two thousand soldiers Mith 
Dionysius, whom he delivered up along with 
the store to 'Fimoleon. But the tyrant re» 
served his money to liimself, and having got 
on board a ship, he sailed with a few of his 
friends, without bem^erceived by Icetes, and 
reached the camp of Titnoleoa 

Then it was that he first aMeared in the 
humble figure of a private man,T%m€l« as i^ch, 

* Dionysius wts born to absolute power, wlier^ 
as most other tyrants, Dionysius the elder, for in- 
Btaoce bad raised Ibemselvcs to it and some from 
a mean condition. 

N 
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[ fathers, he was ashamed of going to live in 
Uie mother ciiy^ and could mss his days much 
more to his sutiafkctioa with them.” Another 


Im wm sent with one ship and a very moderate 
Bom of iAonejr, io Coriatu ; he that was bom in 
a apleifdid court, and educated as heir to tiie, 
moi^. Muiedate monarchy that ever existed 
He held it for ten years ;♦ and for twelve more, 
mm the time that Dion took up arms against 
him, he was exercised confinually. in wars, 
and troubles : insomuch that die mischiefs 
caused by his granny were abundanUy recom- 

S ensed upon his own head in what he suffered. 

e saw his sons die in their youtli, his daugh- 
ters deflowered, and his sister, who was also 
his wife, exposed to the brutal lusts of his 
enemies, and then slaughtered with her chil- 
di^D> and thrown iiilo tlie sea, as we have 
related more particularly in tfie Life of 
Dion. 

When Dionysius arrived at Corinth, there 
was hardly a man in Greece who was not de- 
sirous to see him and converse witli him. 
Some hating the man, and rejoicing at his niis- 
tertunes, came for the pleasure of insulting him 
in his present distress; others, whose senti- 
ments, with respect to iiim, were somcwliat 
changed, and who were tuiiclied with compas- 
sion for his fate, plainly saw the influence of an 
invisible and divine power, displayed in tlie 
affairs of feeble mortals. For neither nature nor 
art produced in (liose limes any tiling so remark- 
able* as that work of furtmie,-}* which site wed 
the man ^ho was lately sovereign of Sicily, 
now holding conversation in a butcher’s shop 
at Corinth, or sitting whole days in a perfu- 
mer’s ; or drinking the diluted wine of taverns ; 
or squabbling in the streets with lewd women ; 
or directing temale musicians in their singing, 
and disputing with tliem seriously about tlic 
harmony of certain airs that were sung in the 
theatre.^ 

Some were of opinion,- that he fell into these 
unworthy nmuseiiieiits, as being naturally idle, 
effeminate, nnd dissolute : but others thought 
it was a stroke of policy, and that he rendered i 
himself despicable to prevent his being feared 
by the Corinthians ; contrary to his. nature, af- 
fecting that meanness and stupidity, lest they 
slioald imagine the change of his circuriistaiices 
sat heavy upon him, and that he aimed at esta- 
blishing himself again. 

Noverthcless, some savings of his are on re- 
cord, by which it should seem that he did not 
bear his present misfortunes in an abiect manner. 
.When he arrived at Leiicas, wliich was a 
Corinthian colony as well as Syracuse, he said, 

** He found himself in a situation like that of 
young men who had .been guilty of some mis- 
demeanor. For a'5 they converse cheerfully, 
notwithstanding, with their brothers, but are 
abashed at the thought of coming belore their 

* For he began bis reign in the first year of the 
hundred and third Olympiad, three hundred and 
sixty, years before the Christian sera. Dion took 
arms against him in the fourtb year of the hundred 
and fifth Olympiad ; and he delivered up the 
citadel to TImoleon, and was sent to Corinth, in 
the first year of the hutidced and ninth, 
t Plutarch aids ftor are, to give us to under- 
teat the tiagic poets had not represented so 
signal a catastrophe, even in fable. 

j $oiiie tvriters tell ns, that the extreme poverty 
to tihioh be was reduced, obliged him to open a 
schcMd at Co.riiitb, where lie exercised that tyranny 
«>ver ehildreu which be could no longer « practise I 
ovei men. 


time, when a certain stranger derided him, at 
Corinth, in a veiy mde . and sconifal manner, 

I for having, in the meridian of his power, taken 
pleasure in the discourse of philosophers, and 
at last asked him, ^ What he had by the 
wisdom of Plato ?” ^ Do you think,” said, he 
^ that we have reaped no advantage from 
Plato, when wt. bear in tliis maimer such a 
change of fortune?” Aristoxenus the musi- 
cian, and some otliors, having inquired What 
was the' .ground of his displeasure against 
Plato ?” He answered, That absolute power 
abounded with evils; but had tliis great in- 
felicity above all the rest, that' among the num- 
ber of those who call themselves the friends 
I of an arbitrary prince, th^re is not one who 
will apeak his mind to him freely ; and that by 
such false friends he hud been deprived of the 
friendship of Plato.” 

Some one who had a mind to be arch, and 
to make merry with Dionysius, shook his robe 
when he entered his apartment, as is usual 
when persons approach a tyrant :^nd he re- 
turned the jest very well, bade him “ Do tho 
same when he went out, that be might not carry 
off some of the mujveables.” 

One day, over their cups, Philip of Maeedon, 
with a kind of suecr, lutroduced some dis- 
course about tlie odes* and tragedies which 
Dionysius tlie elder left behind him, and pre- 
tended to doubt how he could And leisure for 
such works. Dionysius answered smartly* 
enough, “ They were written in the time 
which you and 1, and other happy fellows 
spend over the bowl.” 

Plato did not see Dionysius in Corinth, for 
he had now been dead some time. Out 
Diogenes of Sinope, wlum he first met him, 
addressed him as follows : How little dost 
thou deserve to live !” Thus Dionysius 
answered,^ ^ It is kind in you to sympathise 
with me in my misfortiines.” “ Dost tliou 
think, iJicn,” said Diogenes, “ that 1 have any 
pity for tliee, and tliat 1 am not rather vexed 
that such a slave as thoii art, and so fit to grow 
ok! and die, like thy father, on a tyrant’s un- 
easy throne, should, instead of that, live with 
us here in mirtli and pleasure.” So tliat when 
I compare, witli these words of the philosopher, 

• Dionysius the elder valued hiinseir upon his 
poetry, hut lias been censured ‘as the worst poet iii 
the world; Pbiloxeniis, who was himself au ex- 
celleiit poet, attempted to undeceive him in the 
favourable opinion he bad of his own abilUies, but 
was sent to tbe Quarries for the liberty be took. 
However, the next day he was restored to favour, 
and Dionysius repeated to him some verses he had 
taken extraordinary pains with, expecting liis ap- 
probation. But tbe poet, instead of giving it, looked 
round to the guards, and said to thein,very bumoroui 
ly, Take me back to the Quarries.'* Notwltbstaii^ 

, lug this, Dionysius disputed tbe prize of poetry ss 
the Olympic games; but there be was hissed, and' 
tbe rich pavilion he. bad sent torn In pieces* lie 
had better success, however, at Athens ; Ihr he^ 
gained tbe prize of poetry at the celebrated feast 
of Bacchus. OQ' this occasion he was in such 
raptures, that he drank to excess, and the debadch 
threw him into violent pains ; to allay which, he 
asked for a soporative, and bis physicians gu\e 
him one that laid him asleep, out of which he' 
never awaked. 
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Ihe doleful expressions of Philisfiis, In ivhlch 
he hewaih the fate of ilte danffhtera of Lep^ 
tinea,* **That from the great and sfdendid 
enjo3^ients of absolute power, they were re- 
duced to a private and humble statton,” they 
appear to 'one the lamentations of a woman, 
who regrets her perfumes, her purple robes, 
and golden trinkets. This account of the 
saynij^ of Dionysius, seems to me neither 
forei^ from biography, nor without its utility 
to such readers as arc not in a hurry, or taken 
up with other concerns. 

• If the ill fortune of Dionysius npficarcd sur- 
prising, the success of Titnoleoii was no less 
wonderful. ^ For within fifty days after his 
landing in Sicily, he was master of the citadel 
of Syniense, and sent off Dionysius into Pelo- 
ponnesus. Tlite Corinthians, encouraged w'ith 
these advantages, sent him a reinforcement of 
two tlionsand foot and two hundred horse. 
ITiese §ot on their way as far as Thurium ; but 
finding it.impnicticable to gain a passage from 
thence, because the.' sea was beset witli a nu- 
merous fleet of Carthaginians, they were forced 
to stop there, and watch their opportunity. 
However, they^ employed their time in a very 
noble imdertaking. For tlie Thurians, march- 
ing out of their city to war against the Brii- 
tiaiis, left it in charge with ^Ficsc Corinthian 
strangers, who defenaed it with as much honour 
and integrity ns if it Jiad been tlieir own. 

^ Meantime, Icetes carried on the siege of the 
citadel with great vigour, and blocked it up so 
closed that no provisions could be got in for 
the Corinthian garrison. He provided also two 
strangers to assassinate Timoleon, and sent 
them privately to Adranum. That general; 
%yho never kept any regular guards about him, 
lived then with the Adraiiites without any sort 
of precaution or suspicion, by reason of his 
confidence in their tiifeliiry god. The assassins 
being^ informed that he was going to offer 
sacriflce,went into the temple with their poniards 
under their clothes, and mixing with those 
that stood round the altar, got nearer to him by 
little and little. They were just going to give 
each other the signal to begin, when somcl^dy 
struck one of them on the head with his sword, 
and laid him at his feet. Neither he that struck 
tlielilow kept his station, nor tlie companion ofj 
the dead mdn ; the former, with his sword in i 
Ills hand, fled to the toil of a high rock, and 
the latter laid hold on the altar, entreating 
Timoleon to spare his life, on condition that he 
discovered the whole matter. Accordingly 
imrdon was promised him, and he confessed 
that he and the i^rsoh who lay dead, were sent 
oirpiirpose to kill him. 

Whilst he was making this confession, the 
other man was brought down from the rock, 
and loudly protested that he was guilty of no 
injustice, for he only took rishteous vengeance 
on the >vretch whq had murdered his father in 
the city of lieontium.’}' And, for tlie truth of 
this he appealed to several that were there pre- 
sent, who aftattested the same, and could not 
blit admire the wonderful management of for- 
tune» ^hieh, nkoving one thing by another, 
Vinging td^sther the most distant incidents, 

'* Leptinesy as mentioned below, was tyrant of I 
ApolUniia* • ' 1 

t. History can bardly bfitird a stroiiscr Instance 
of an Interfering Proviokkck. ; 
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and combining those that ht.ve no manner of 
re/rition, but mflier the .greatest dissimilarity, 
makes such use of them, that the c'ose of one 
process is always the beginning of another 
The Corinthians rewarded the man with a pre- 
sent of fen^ min^e, because his hand had co- 
operated with the guardian genius of Timoleon, 
and he had reserved the satisfaction for his 
private WTongs to the time when fortune availed 
herself of it to save the general. This happy 
escaj[>e had e fleets beyond tbe present, for it 
inspired the Corinthians with high expectations 
of Timoleon, when tliey saw the Sicilians now 
reverence and guard him, as a man whose per- 
son was sacred, and who was come as minister 
of the gods, to avenge and deliver them. 

When Icetes had failed in this attempt, and 
saw many of the Sicilians going over to Timo- 
leon, he blamed himself for making use of the 
Carthaginians in small numbers only, and, avail- 
ing himself of their assistance, as it were by 
stealth, and as if he were ashamed of it, when 
fliey had such immense forces at hand. He 
sent, therefore, for Mago, their commander in 
chiefs and his wliole fleet ; who, with teiriblc 
noinii, took possession of the harbour with a 
hnnured and fifty ships, and lauded an army of 
sixty thousand men, winch encamped in the 
city of Syractise ; insomuch tliat every one 
imagined the inundation of barbariansi which 
had been announced and expected of old, was 
now come upon Sicily. For in the many wars 
which they had waged in that island, tlie Carr 
thaginians had never before been able to take 
Syracuse ; but Icetes then receiving them, and 
delivering up (he city to them, the whole be- 
came a camp of barbarians. 

The Corinthians, who still held the citadel, 
found themselves in very dangerous and dif- 
ficult circumstances ; ^ for besides that they 
were in want of provisions, because the»port 
was guarded and blocked up, they were em- 
ployed ill sharp and continual disputes aboti 
the walls, whicu were attacked witli all man- 
ner of machines and batteries, and for the de- 
fence of which they were obliged to divide 
tlieiiiselvcs. Timoleon, however, found meant • 
to relieve them, by sending a supply of corn 
from Catana in small fishing boats and^ little 
skilfs, which watched tlie opportunify to make 
tlicir way through the enemy’s fleet, when it ha|>- 
pened to be sieparated by a storm. Mago and 
icetes no sooner saw this, than they resolved 
to make themselves niasteis of Caiana, from 
which provisions were sent to the besieged ; 
and taking with them the best of tlieir troops, 
they sailed from Syracuse. Leo, the Corinthian, 
who commanded in the citadel, having ob- 
served, from the top of it, that*those of the 
enemy who stayed behind, abated their vigilance, 
and kept up an indilFereiit ^urd, suddenly fell 
upon them as they were dispersed ; and kill- 
ing some, and putting the rest to flight, gained 
the quarter called AckracUna, which wa« 
much . tlie strongest, and had siifiered the 
least from the enemy; for Syracuse ap. 
assemblage, as it were, of towws.^- Finding 

* Tiiere were four : tbe 7.ffe, or tbe dtadel, which, 
was between the two ports; Achradhta, at a 
little diBtauce from the citadel ; 7)/che, so Called ■ 
froihtoe temple of Fortune ; and NeepoHs, or tbe 
new city. To these some eminent authors (and 
Plutarch is of the number) add a fifth, which they 
call JEpipoltt* 
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I^entf of provisions ancl money tlier^ he did 
not nve op the acquisition, .nor ^lurn into the 
citadel, hot stood upmi his d^ence in tlie 
Achraaina, having fortified it quite, round, and 
joined it ny neiv works to the citadel. Mago 
and Icetes were now near Catano, when a 
horseman, despatched from Syracuse, brought 
them tidings that the Achrcuuna was taken ; 
which stmek them with such surprise that they 
retnmed in mat hurry, having neither taken the 
place which they went aguinst, nor kept that 
which they had before. 

^ Perhaps prudence and valour liave as much 
right ns fortune to lay claim to these successes ; 
hot the event that next ensued, is wholly to he 
ascribed to the favour of fortune. The co^s 
of Corinthians that wore at Thuriuni, dreading i 
the Carthaginian fleet, which, under the com- 
mand of lianno, observed tlieir motions, and 
finding at the same time that the sea for inatiy 
days was stormy and iempcstiioiis, deterinineu 
to march throngn the country of the Brutians : 
and partly by persnasiuti, partly by force, they 
made good their passage through the territories 
of the barbarians, and came down to Rhegiiim, 
the sea still continuing rough as before. 

The Carthaginian admiral, not expecting 
the Corinthians would venture out, thought it 
was in vain to sit still j and having persuaded 
himself that he had invented one of the finest 
stratagems in the world, ordered the mariners 
to crown Iheiiiselves with garlands, and to drdss 
up the galleys with Grecian and Phoenician 
bucklers, and thus equipped, he cmiled to 
Syracuse. When lie came near tlie citadel, lie 
hailed it with loud hiissssas and expressions of 
triumph, declaring that he was just come irom 
beating tlie Corintliiau succours, whom he had 
met with at sea, as tliey were endeavouring at 
a passage. By this means lie hoped to strike 
terrmr into the besieged. While he was act- | 
ing this part, the Corinthians got down to 
Rheriuin, and as the const was clear, and the 
wind, falling aa it were miraculously, promised 
smooth Water and a safe voyage, they imme- 
diately went aboard such barks niid fishing 
boats as they could find, and passed over into . 
Sicily witli so much safety and in such a 
dead* calm, that they even drew the horses 
by the reins, swimming by the side of tlic 
vessels. 

When tliey were all landed and had joined 
Timoleon, he soon took Messntia and from 
thence he marched in good order to Syracuse, 
depending more upon his good fortune ^than 
his forces, for he had not above four thousand 
meti with him. On the first news of his ap- 
proach, Mago was greatly perplexed and a- 
larmed, ana his suspicions 'were increased on 
the following occasions. The marshes about 
Syracuse,*!* which receive a great deal of fresh 
'water from the springs, and from the lakes and 
rivers that discharge themselves there into the 
sea, have such abundance of eels, that there is 
always plenty for those that choose to fish for 
them. The common soldiers of both sides 
amused theinselves pconiiscuously with that 

* MMana, in the sulcient Sic Ilian pronuncia- 
tion ; now Messina, 

t There is one morass that Is called JLysimelia, 
and another called Syraco, From this last the 
city took its name. These morasses make the air of 
Syracuse very unwholesome. * 


sport, at their vacant honrs^ and upon any 
cessation of arms. As they were all Greeks 
and had no pretence for any private animosity 
against each oilier, they fought boldly when 
they met in battle, and in time of truce they 
mixed together and conversed familiarly. Bu- 
sied at one of these tirnes in their common 
diversions of ffshing, they fell into discourse, 
and expressed Uieir admiration of the conve- 
nience of the sea and (ho sHuation of the 
adjacent places. Whereupon, one of the 
Corinthian soldiers thus addressed those that 
served under Icetes : “ And caii you who are 
Greeks readily consent to reduce this city, so 
spacious in itself, and blessed with many 
advantagc'i^s, into the power of the' baiharians, 
and •to bring the Carthaginians, the most de • 
cciifiil and bloody of them all, into our neigh 
bourhood ; when you ought to wish that be- 
tween them and Greece there were many Sici- 
lies ; or i:an you think that they have brought 
an armed force from the Pillars of Hercules 
and the Atlantic Ocean^ and braved the 
hazards of war, purely to erect a principality 
for Icetes ; who, if he had had the prudence 
which becomes a general, would never have 
driven out his founders, to call into his country 
die worst of his enemies, when he might have 
obteiued of the Corinthians and Timoleon any 
proper degree of honour and j^iwer,^^ 

TJift^ soldiers that were iirfcaiy with Icetes, 
rejieating their discourses cyWOri in their camp; 
fpive Mago, who had longM ked a pretence 
to be gone, room to s^ fi*l that he \vas 
betrayed. And though lij^^ljU'entreated him to 
stay, and remonstrated u{>on their great supe- 
riority to (he enemy, yet he weighed anchor 
and sailed back to Africa, shamefully and un- 
accountably sufiering Sicily to slip out of htg 
hands. 

Next day, Timoleon drew up bis army In or- 
der of battle before the place : but when he 
and his Corinthians were told tfint Mago was 
fled, and saw the harbour empty, they could 
not forbear laughing at his cowardice ; and by 
way of mockery tliey caused proclamation to 
be made about the city, promising a reward to 
any one that could give information where tlie 
Carthaginian fleet was gone to hide itself. 
Icetes, however, had still the spirit to stand a 
farther shock, and would not let go his hold, 
but vigorously 4^fended those qnartera of the 
city which 'he occupied, and which appeared 
almost impregnable. Timoleon, therefore, di- 
vided his forces into three parts : and hiir^lf 
with one of them made his attack by the river 
of Anapiis, where he was likely , to meet with 
the warmest reception; commanding the se- 
cond, which was under Isias the Corinthran, 
to begin their operations from the AchraeUna, 
while Dinarchns and Demaretns, who brought 
the last reinforcement from Corinth, 'should 
attempt the EpipoltB : so that several impres- 
sions being made at the same time and on 
every side, the soldiers of Icetes were over- 
powered and pot to flight. Now, that the city 
was taken by assault, and suddenly reduced, 
upon the flight of the enemy, we may justly ‘ 
impute to the bravery of the troops and the 
ability of their general ; but that not oiSc- Co- 
rinthian was either killed or wounded, the 
fortune of Timoleon claims entirely to herself 
i willing as she seems, to. maintain a dispute 
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wltli Ills valoiir> and' those who read his 
story, may rather admire his happy suofiess, 
than the mcrit^ of his, actions. The fame of 
this great achievement soon "oyermiread not 
only Sicily and Italy, but in ‘a few days it re- 
sounded through Greece : so that the city of 
Corinth, which was in some doubt whether its 
fleet was arrived in • was informed by 

tlie same messengers, that its forces had made 
good their passage and were victorious. So 
well did their aflairs prosper, sjid so much 
lustre did fortune add to tlie {^llantry of their 
exploits, by the speediness of their execution. 

Timuleoii, thus master of the citadel, did 
not proceed like Dion, or spare tlie place for 
its beauty and magnificence ; but guarding 
against the suspicions which first slandered, 
and then destroyed that great man, he or- 
‘ dered tlie public crier to give notice. 

That all the Syracusans who were willing to 
have a hand in the work, should come with 
proper instruments to destroy the bulwarks of 
tyranny” Hereupon tliey came one and all, 
considering tliat proclamation and that day as 
the surest commencement of their liberty ; and 
they not only demolished the citadel, but le- 
velled witii the ground both the palaces and 
the monuments of the tyrants. Having soon 
cleared the place, ho built a common hall tlicre 
for the seat of judicature, at once to gr^itify 
the citizens, ana to shew that a popular gu- 
veriinient should be erected on tlie ruins of 
tyninny. 

The city thus taken was found comparatively 
destitute of inhabii^ts. Many had been slain 
in the wars and intestine broils, and many 
4nore had fied from the rage of the tyrants. 
Nay, so little frequented was the market-place 
of Syracuse, that it produced mss enough for 
the horses to pasture upon, and for the grooms 
to repose themselves by tticin. Tlie other 
cities, except a very few, were entire deserts, 
full of deer and wild boars, and such as had 
leisure for it often hunted them in the suburbs 
and about the avails ; while none of those that 
had possessed themselves of castles and strong 
holds could be persuaded to quit them, or come 
down into the city, for they looked with hatred 
and horror upon the tribunals and other seats of 
goveriiment, as^so many nurseries oftynuits. 
Timoleon and* tlie Syracusans, tlierefore, 
tliought iiroper to write to thij Corinthians, to 
• send them a good number from Greece to peo- 
ple Syracuse, because tlie iq^d must other- 
wise fie uiicuUivated, and Jliecause they ex- 
ected a more .■ formidable war from Africa^ 
eing informed that Mago had killed himself^ 
and tliat tlie Carthaginians, provoked at his 
bad conduct in tli^ expedition, had crucified 
his 'body, and were collecting great forces for 
the invasion of Sicily the ensuing summer. 

These letters of Timoleon being delivered, 
tlie Syracusiin ambassadors attended at Uie 
same time, and begged of the Corinthians to 
take tlieir city into their protection, and to be- 
come fbqpdcrs of it anew. They did not, 
however, liastily seize that advantage, or ap- 
propriate die city to. themselves, but fii'st sent 
to file sacred games and the otlier great assem- 
blies of Greece, and caused prpclamaiion fo 
be made by their heralds, ^ That die. Corin- 
thians having abolislit^d arbitrary pow^^r in Sy- 
racuse, and expelled tlic tyrant, invited uU 


Syracusans and other Sicilians to jieople that 
city, where they should, eqjoy their libertiea 
and privileges, and have the Lands divided by 
equal lots among 4hein.” Then they sent en- 
voys into Asia and the islands, where they 
were told tlie greatest part of the fugitives 
wero dispersed, to exhort them all to come 
to Corinth, where they should be provided 
with vessels, commanders, and a convoy at 
the expence of the Corinthians, to conduct 
them safe to Syracuse. Their intentions tiius 
published, the Coriiiihians enjoyed the justest 
praise and the most distinguished glory, hav- 
ing delivered a Grecian city from tyrants, 
saved it from the barbarians/ and restored tlie 
citizens to their country. But the persons 
who met on this occasion at Corinth, not being 
a sufficient number, desired that they might 
take others along with them from Corinth and the 
rest of Greece, as new colonists ; by which 
means having made up their number full ten 
thousand, they sailed to Syracuse. ’ By this 
time great mnltiturles from Italy and Sicily 
had flocked in to Timoleon ; who, finding tlieir 
number, as Athanis reports, amount to sixty 
thousand, freely divided the lands alnong them, 
but sold the houses for a ihousuiid talents. By 
this contrivance he both left it in the power of 
the ancient inhabitants to redeem their own, 
and look occasion also to raise n stock for Ihb 
community, who had ber'ii .10 poor in all re- 
spects, and so little able to fiirnisb the sup- 
plies for tlie war, that they iiad sold die veiy 
statues, after having formed a juaicial pro- 
cess against each, and passed sentence upon 
them, ns if they had been so many criminals. 
On this occasion, we are told, they {(pared 
one statue, when all the rest were condemned, 
namely) tliat of Gelon, one of their ancient 
kings, in honour of the man, and for the sake 
of the victory ^ which he gained over the Car- 
thaginians at Tiiinera. 

Syracuse being thus revived, and replenished 
with such a number of inhabitants who flocked 
to it from all quarters, I'iuiolcun was desirous 
to bestow the blessing of liberty on the otlier 
cities also, and once for all to extir^iale arbi- 
trary government out of Sicily. For tliis pur- 
pose, inarching into the territories of the petty 
tynints, h«5 compelled Icetes to quit the inte- 
rests of Carthage, to agree to deinolisli his cas- 
tles, and to live among the Leontiucs af a pri- 
vate person. Lcptities, also, prince of Apql- 
loiiia and several other little towns, finding 
himself in danger of being taken, surrendered, 
and had his life granted him,' but was sent to 
Corinfli: for Tiifioleon looked upon it as a 
glorious thing, that the tyrants of Sicily shoidd 
oe forced to live as exiles in the city which 
had colonized that island, and should be seen, 
by the Greeks, in such an abject condition. 

After this, he returned to Syracuse to settle 
the civil government, and to establish the most 
important and necessary laws,*}* along with 

* He defeated Hamilcar, who landed hi Sicily, 
with lliree hundred thousand men, in the lecoud 
year of the seveiity-fiftb Olympiad. 

t Auiouk Other wise institutions, hje appointed a 
chief inacistratc to be chosen yearly, wlioin the 
Syracusans called tife Amphipolus of Jupiter 
Olyiiipius ; thus isiviiig him a kiiid-of^sacred cha- 
ractei. The flrst Couimenes. 

lienee aiuse the cusioui atfioug the Syiarusaus to 
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OephiUns and Dinorchus, lawgivers sent from 
Corinth, tn the nieanwhil*:^ ^ling that the 
merceoarie^ should reap some advantage from 
the enemy’s country^ and be k^t from inac* 
iiooj he sent Dinarchus and Demarctus into 
the Carthaginian province. These drew seve- 
ral cities from tlie Punic interest, and not only 
lived in abundance themselves, but also raised 
money, from the plunder, for carrying on the 
war. While these matters were transacting, 
the Carthaginians arrived at Lilybaeuni, with 
seventy thousand land forces, two hundred 
galleys, and a thousand other vessels, which 
carried machines of war, chariots, vast quanti- 
ties of provisions, and all other stores ; as if 
they were now determined not to carry on the 
war by piecemeal, but to drive the Greeks en- 
ively out of Sicily. For their force \ras suffi- 
cient to clTect this, oven if the Sicilians had 
been united, and much more so,^ harassed as 
they were with mutual animosities. Wlicn 
the Carthaginians, therefore, found tliat the 
Sicilian* territories were laid waste, tlrey 
marched, under the command of Asd rubai 
and Uuiiiilcar, in great fury, against tlie Co- 
rintliinns. 

Information of this being brought directly to 
Syracuse^ the inhabitants were struck with 
such terl^ by that prodigious armament, that, 
scarce three thousand, out of ten times that 
niimbei', took up aAns and ventured to follow 
Timoleon. The mercenaries were in number 
ibur tlionsand, and of them about a thousand 
gave way to their fears, when upon their 
march, and turned buck, crying out, **That 
Tinioleon must be mad or in his dotage, to go 
a^painst an army of Seventy thousand men, 
with only five thousand foot and a thousand 
horse, and to draw his handful of men, too, 
eight days’ march from Syracuse ; by which 
means there could be no reluge for those that 
fled, nor burial for those that tell in battle/’ 

Timoleon considered it as an advantage, 
that these cowards discovered themselves be- 
fore tho engagement ; and having encouraged 
the rest, he led them hastily to the bunks of 
the Crimesus, where he was told tlie Carthagi- 
nians were drawn togetlier. «Biit as he was as- 
cending a hill, at the top of which the enemy’s 
camp, and all their vast forces would be in 
sight, he met some mules loaded with parsley; 
and his men took it into their heads tliat it 
was a bad omen, because we usually crown 
the sepulchres with parsley, and thence tlie 
proverb with reject to one that is dangerously 
ill, 6 kicA a one nas need qf not/dng bui pars~ 
ley* To deliver them froni this superstition 
and to remove the panic, Timoleon ordered 
the troops to halt, and making a speech suita- 
ble to jhe occasion, observed among other 
tilings, ** That crowns weirc brought them be- 
fore the victory, and oftere.d tliemselves of 
their own accord.” For the Corinthians from' 
all antiquity having looked upon a wreath of 
parsley as sacrod, crowned tlie victors with it 
at the Isthinean games : in Timoleon’s time it 
yvas still in use at thote gomes, as it is now at 

complete' their years by the respective governments 
of those iiiagistmtes ; which custom continued In' 
the time of Diodorus Siculus, that is, in the reign 
of Augnatiisf above thiee hundred years after the 
oflice of Amphipoiui bras first tnlrodaced. DfOnua. 
SiccL. I. xvi. c. 19 . 


the Ncmean, and it is but lat(^ that the pin» 
branch has taken its place. The general hav^ 
ing addressed his army as we have said,^ ttrak 
a chaplet of parsley, and crowned hlmseli 
with it first, and tlien his officers and Ihe com- 
mon soldiers did the same. At that instant' 
the soothsayers observing two eagles flying tor 
wards them, one of 'which bore a^ serpent 
which he had pierced through with his talons, 
while the other advanced witli a loud and ani- 
mating noioe, pointed them out to tlie army, 
i^ho all betook themselves to prayer and invo- 
cation of*the gods. 

The summer was now begun, and the end 
of the month Thargelion brought on the rol- 
stice ; die river then sending^ up a thick mist, 
the fleld was covered with it at flrot, 80*tiiat 
nothing in the enemy’s camp was discernible, 
only an inarlicnlate and confused noise which 
reached the summit of the hill, shewed tliAt a 
great army lay at some distance. But .when 
the Corinduans had reached Uic top, and .laid 
down their shields to take breath, the sun had 
raised the vapours higher, so that the fog being 
collected upon the summits, covered Ihem 
only, 'while the places below were all visible. 
The river Crimesus appeared clearly, and the 
enemy were seen crossing it, first with chariots 
dniwti by four horses, and formidably provided 
for the combat ; behind which there marched 
ten tliousund men with white bucklers. These 
they conjectured to be Curthagiriians, by the 
brightness of their armour, and the slowness 
and good order in which they moved. They 
were followed by the troops of olher nations, 
who advanced in a confused and tumultuous 
manner. 

^ Timoleon observing that the river put it in 
liis power to engage with what number of the 
enemy he pleased, bade his men take iiotlco 
how tlie main body was divided by the stream, 
part having already got over and part preparing 
to pass it ; and ordered Demarctus with the 
cavalry to attack the Carthaginians and put 
them in confusion, before they had time to 
range themselves in order of battle. ^ Then he 
himself descending into the plain with in- 
fantry, formed the wings out of other Sicilians, 
intermingling a few strangers with them ; but 
the natives of Syracuse and the most warlike 
of tlie mercenaries he placed about himself in 
the centre, and stopped a while to see the 
success of the horse. VV hen he saw that they 
could not come up to grapple with the Cartha- 
ginians, by reason of the chariots that ran to 
and. fro before their army, and tbit they were 
obliged often to wheel about to avoid the dan- 
ger of having their ranks broken, and then to 
rally again and return to the chai]ge, sometimes 
here sometimes ther^ he took his buckler {md 
called to the foot to follow him, and be of|^ood 
courage, with an accent that seemed more than 
human, so much was it above his, usual pitch ; 
whether it was exalted by his ardour and en- 
thusiasm, or whetlier (as many were of ojpl^ 
nion) the voice of some j^d was joined to his. 
His troops answerix« mm with a loud shout, 
and pressing him to lead them on wi^out de- 
lay, he sent orders to the cavalry to .get beyond 
the line of chariota, and take the enemy in - 
flank, while himself thickeniiw his first ranks, 
so as i<yoin buckler to backier,i and causing 
the trumpet to sound, bore down upon the 
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CarUiaginiAiia. * I'hejr sustained tlie first 
ifiock ^ith great spirit;. for being fortified 
frith breast^plates of iron and helmets of brassj 
•nd covering themselves with large shields^ 
ftiey could easily repel the spears and jave- 
lins. Bat whcii die business cdme to a deci- 
sion by the swords where art is no less requi- 
site than strength, all on a sudden there broke 
out dreadful thunders from the mountains, 
mingled with long trails of lighting; after 
which the black clouds descending from the 
tops of the hills, fell upon the two armies in a 
storm of wind, rain, and hail. The tempest 
was on the backs of the Greeks, but bent upon 
the faces of the barbarians, and almost blinded 
them with the stormy showers and tlie fire 
continually streaming from the clouds. 

These things very much distressed the bar- 
barians, particularly such of them as were not 
veterans. The greatest inconvenience seems 
to have been the roaring of the thunder, and 
the clattering of the rain and hail ujion their 
arms, which hindered them from hearing the 
orders of their officers. Besides, the Cartha- 
ginians not being light but heavy armed, as I 
said, the dirt was troublesome to tliem : and, 
as tlie bosoms of their tunics were filled with 
water, they were very unwieldy in the combat, 
so that the Greeks could overium them with 
ease ; and when they were down, it was im- 
possible for them, encumbered as they were 
with arrns, to get out of the mire. For tlic 
river Grimesus swoln partly with tlie rains, and 
partly having its course stopped by the vast 
numbers that crossed it, had overflowed its 
banks. The adjacent field, having many cavi- 
ties and low places in it, was filled with water 
Which settled there, and the Carthaginians full- 
ing into them, could not disengage themselves 
without extreme difficulty. In short, the storm 
continuing to beat upon them with great vio<> 
lence, and the Greeks having cut to ])ieces four 
hundred men who composed their first ranks, 
their whole body was pnt to flight. Great 
numbers were overtaken in the field, and put 
to the sword ; many took tlie river, and just* 
ling with those that were yet passing it, were 
carried down and drowned. The major part, 
who endeavoured to gain the hills, were stop- 
ped by the light -armed soldiers, and slain. 
Among the ten thousand that were killed, it 
is said there were three tlioiisand natives of 
Carthage ; a heavy loss to that city : for none 
of its citizens were superior to these, either in 
birth, fortune, or character, nor have we any 
accounr that so many Carthaginians ever fell 
before in one battle ; but as they mostly made 
use of Libyans, Spaniards, and Numidians, in 
their wars, if they lost a victory, it was at the 
expense of the blood of strangers. 

IHie Greeks discovered by the spoils the 
nuality of the killed. Those that stripped the 
aead set no value upon brass or iron, such was 
the al^ndance of silver and gold: for they 
passeo^the river, and made themselves roasters 
of the hamp and baggage. Many of tlie prison- 
ers were clandestinely sold by the soldiers, 
butfive' thousand were delivered in upon the 
public account, and two hundred chariots also 
were taken The tent of Timoleon afforded 
the most l^autiful aiid magnificent spectacle. 
In it were piled all* manner of. spoils, among 
which a thousand breast-plates of exquisite 


workmanship, and ten thousand bucklers, were 
exposed to view. As ffiere was but a small 
number to cdilect the spoils of such a midti- 
tude, and they found such immense riches, it 
was the third day afWr the battio before', they 
could erect the trophy. With the first news 
of the victory, Timoleon sent to Corintli the 
handsomest of the arms he had taken, desir- 
ous that the world might admire and emulate 
his native city, when they saw the fairest tem- 
ples .adorned, not with Grecian spoils, nor 
with the unpleasing monuments of kindred 
blood and domestic ruin, but with the spoils 
of barbarians, which bore this honourable in- 
scription, declaring the justice as well as valour 
of tlie conquerors, “ That the people of Co- 
rinUi, and Timoleon their general, having de- 
livered the Greeks who awelt in Sicily from 
the Carthaginian yoke, made this ofiering, os a 
grateful acknowledgment to the gods,” 

After this, Timoleon left the mercenaries tb 
lay waste the Carthaginian province, and re- 
turned to Syracuse. By an edict published 
lliere, he banished from Sicily the thousand 
hired soldiers who deserted him before the 
battle, and obliged them to quit Syracuse be- 
fore the sunset. These wretches passed over 
into Italy, where they were treacherously slain ' 
by tlic Brutiaiis. Such was the ^ngeauce ' 
which heaven took of their perfidionsm&ss. 

Nevertheless, Mamercus, prince of Catnna, 
and fcctc.s, either moved with envy at the suc- 
cess of Timoleon, or dreading him as an itnpla- . 
cable enemy who thought no faith was to bo 
kept with tyrants, enlert'd into league with the 
Carthaginians, and desired tlieiii to send a new 
army and general, if they were not will- 
ing to Jose Sicily entirely. Hereupon, Gisco 
'came with a fleet of seventy siiips, and a body 
of Greeks whom he hn<l taken into pay. 'I'he 
Cartliuginiaiis had nut employed any Greeks 
before, but now they con-:idered (iiein as the 
bravest and most invincible of men. 

On this occasion the inhabitants of Messe- 
na, rising with one consent, slew four hundred 
of the foreign soldiers, vyhoin 'i imolcon had 
sent to their assistance : aiid within the depen- 
dencies of Carthage, the mercenaries, com- 
manded by Buthymus the Leiicadian, were cut 
off by an umbiisn at a place called Hieree.^ 
Hence tlie good fortune of "Hnioleon became 
still more famous : for these were some of the 
men who with Philodemus of Phocis apd Ono- . 
marches, had broken into the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, and were partakers with them in the 
sacrilege, j- Shiimica as execrable on this ac- 
count, they wandered ^ about ^ Peleponnesiis 
where Timoleon, being in great want of men, 

* We do not And there wan any place in Sicily 
called Hiera : in alt prohablJily, therefore, it 
should be read Miette s for Stephanos de Urbib^ 
mentions a caftle in Sicily of that name. 

t The sacritd war coinmeiiced on this occMfon* 
The Amjthictyons having condeinned the people of 
Phocis in a heavy fine, for plundering the country 
of Cyrrba, which was dedicated to Apollo, and 
that people being unable to pay it, tbrir- whole 
country was Judged forfeitefl to that god. liereupoa 
Pbilomeiiis, not Philodemus, called the people to- 
gether, and advised them to seize the treasure^ iu 
the temple of Delphi, to enable them to hire for- 
ces to defend Ibeiiiselves. This .brou^t on a war 
*that lasted six years. In the course of phich nie»t 
of the sacrilegious persons perished miserably. . 
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took them into pay. When they came into 
Sicily, they were victorious in. all the battles 
MFhere he commanded in person^ but after the 
great struggles of the war were over, being 
sentJxpon service where soccours were requir- 
ed, they perished by little and little. Herein 
avenging justice seems to have been willing 
to make use of the prosperity of Timoleon as 
an apology for ito delay, taking care, as it did, 
that np harm might happen to the good from 
tJie punishment of the wicked ; insomuch that 
the favour of the gods, to that great man, was 
no less diTOemed and admired in his very 
losses than in his ^eatest success, 

•Upon any bf these little advantages, tlie 
t^'rants took occasion to ridicule the Syracu- 
sans; at which they Were highly incensed. 
Mamercus, for instance, who vaiueu himsc'f qn 
liis Doems and tragedies, talked in a pompons * 
manner of the victory he had gained over the 
toercenaries, and ordered this insolent inscrip- 
tion to be put upon the shields which he* dem- 
cated to the goas. 

These shields * with gold and Ivory gay 

To our plain bucklers lost the day. 

Afterwards, when Timoleon was laying siege 
to Cahiuria, Icetes took the opportunity to make 
an inr<^d into the territories of Syracuse, 
where W met with considt'rable booty ; and 
having^ made great havoc, he marched hack by 
Calaoria itseli, in contempt of I'inioleon ana 
tlie slender force he had with him. Timoleon 
stiilbred hhn to pass, and then followed him 
with his cavalry and light-armed foot. When 
Icetes saw he was pursued, he crossed the 
I)amyrias,*f* and stood in a posture to receive 
the enemy on the other side. What cm- 
boldetied 'him to do this, was the difficulty of 
the passage, and the. steepness of the hanks on 
boUi sides. But a strange dispule oF ienlousy 
and honour, which arose. uiiiong the officers of 
Timoleon, awhile delayed the combat ; for 
there was not one tliul was willing to go after 
unotlicr, but every man wanted to be foremost 
ill the attack ; so tliat Ihcir fording was likely 
to be very tuiiuiltiioiis and disorderly by their 
Justling each other, and prei^siiig to get belbre. 
'fo remedy this, ^rimoleoii ordered them to de- 
cide the matter by lot, and that each for this 
purpose should give him his ring. I ie took the 
rings and shook them in tlic skirt of his robe, 
and the first that came up, happening to have a 
trophy for the seal, tlie young officers received 
it with joy, and crying out, tlmt they would 
not wait for any other lot, made their way as 
last as possible, tliroiigh tho river, and fell upon 
the enemy, who, unable to sustain the shock, 
soon took to flight, throw’ing away tlieir arms, 
and leaving a thousand ot their men dead upon 
tho spot 

. A few days after Uiis, Timoleon marched 
into the territory of the Leontines, wliere he 
tool^cetes alive ; and his son Eupoleinns, and 
Euthymiis, his general of horse, were brought 
to him bound by the soldiers. Icetes and his 
son were capitally punished, as tyrants and 
traitors to thoir country. Nor did Buthymns 
find mercy, though remarkably brave and bold 
in aotiAn, 'because he was accused of a severe 

• Tli<;y were shields Ibat bad been taken out of 
Uie temple at Delphi, 

t Or 4hti Lyii))ti4s. 


sircasm against the Corinthians. • He had 
said, it seems, in a speech he made to the 
Leontines, upon the Curintliians taking the 
field', . '' That it was no formidable matter, if 
the Corinthian dames were gone out to take 
the air.*’ Thus the generality of men are more 
apt to resent a contemptuous word than an un- 
just action, and can bear any other injury bet- 
ter than disgrace. Every hostile deed is im- 
puted to the necessity of war, but satirical and 
censorious expressions are considered as the 
effects of hatred or malignity. 

When Timoleon was returned, the Syracu- 
sans brought tlie wife and daughters of Icetes 
to a public trial, who, being there condemned 
to die, were executed accordingly. This seekns 
to be tlie most exceptionable part of Timoleon’s 
conduct : for, if he hod interposed, the women 
would not have sufiered. But he appears to 
have connived at it, and given tliem up to the 
resentment of the people, who were willing to 
make come satisfaction to the manes of Dion, 
who expelled Dionysius. For Icetes was the 
man who threw- Arete tlie wife of Dion, his 
sister Aristomaclie, and his son, who was yet 
a child, alive into the sea ; as we liave related 
in the Life of Dion.^ 

Timoleon then marched to Catana against 
Mamercus, who waited for him in order of 
battle upon the banks of the Aboltis.^ IVla- 
mercus was defeated and put to flight, with the 
loss of above two thousand men, no small part 
of which consisted of the Punic succours sent 
by Gisco. Hereupon the Carthaginians desired 
him to^ grant them peace, which he did on the 
following conditions : **That they should bold 
only the lands within the Lycus ;'|* tlmt tli^y 
should permit all who deslied it to remove out of 
their province, with their families' and goods, 
and to settle at Syracuse ; and that they shuiihi 
renounce all friendsliip and alliance with the 
tyrants.*" Mamercus, reduced by thus treaty 
to despair, set s-dil for Italy, with an intent to 
hi'ing the Lucauians against Timoleon and tliq 
I Syracusans. But, instead of that, the crews 
tacking about with the galleys, and returning to 
I Sicily, deli\ ered up Catana to Timoleon ; which 
obliged Mamercus to take refuge at Messena. 
with Hippo, prince of that city. Timoleon 
coining upon them, und^ investing the place 
both by sea and land. Hippo got on board a 
ship, and attempted to make his escape, but 
was taken by the Messenians themselves ; who 
exj^msed him in the theatre ; and calling their 
children out of the schools, as to tlie finest 
spectacle in tlie world, the punishmSkit of a 
tyrant, they first scourged him, and then put 
him to death. 

• From this passHse, and another . before, U 
seems as if the Life of Dion was, Writleu before 
this. A'lid yet, in the Life of Dfon, Plutarch spntl^s 
as if this was written first. For lliere he taya. 
As w,e have tvritten in the tAfe of Timoleon. In 
one of I hem, therefore, if.iiot in both, those references 
miiht have been made by the Librarians, kccurding 
to the flitleri’ni older in which these lives were 
plared. 

f Fioleniy and others call this river Alabus^ 
Alabts, or Alabon, It is near. Hybla, between 
Catana and Syracuse. 

X Pliiiarch probably took the name of this river 
as he fcMiiid it in Diodorus;' but other hUtorlans 
call it the ll-aVyciis. Indeed, the ' Cartbaginlins 
miglit possibly give it the oriental aspirate Aa, 
whieb slgiiines no more iban the particle the. 
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. Upon tnis, Mamercas surrendered himself to 
Timoleon^ agreein^o take his.trial at Syracuse^ 
Cn condition that Timoleon himself would not 
he his accuser. Being conducted to Syracuse, 
and brought before tne people, he att^pted 
to pronounce an oration which he nad com- 
posed long before for such an occasion ; but 
neihg received with noise and clamour, he pcif- 
ceived IJiat Ac assembly were determined to^ 
shew him no favour. lie, therefore, threw off 
his upper mirment, ran through the tlieatre, 
and dashea his head violently against one of 
the steps, with a design to kill himself ; but- 
did not succeed accordii^g to his wish, for he 
was taken up alive, an<l suffered the punish- 
ment of thieves and robbers. 

In this manner did Timoleon extirpate ty- 
ranny, and put a period to their ^vars. lie 
found the whole island turned almost wild and 
savage with its misfortunes, so that its very 
inhabitants could hardly endure it, and yet 
he so civilized it again, and rendered it so de- 
sirable, Aat strangers came to settle in the 
country, from whi A its own people had lately 
fled ; the great cities of Agrigentum and Gela, 
wliich after the Athenian war had been sacked 
and left desolate by the CarABginians, were 
now TCopled again ; the former by Megellus 
and Fheristus from Blea, and the latter by 
Gorgns from the isle of Ceos, who also col- 
lected and brought with him some of the old 
citizens. Timoleon not only assured them of 
his protection, and of peaceful days to settle 
in, after Ae tempests of such a war, but cor- 
didly entered into their necessities, and sup- 
plied them with every thing, so that ho was 
even beloved by them as if he had been their 
founder. Nay, to that degree did he enjoy the 
afibetions of Ae SicHinns in gencTal, that no 
war seemed concluded, no laws enacted, no 
lands divided, no political regulation made, 
in a proper manner, except it was revised and 
touched by him : he ■ was the master-builder 
^who put trie last hand to Ae work, and be- 
stowed upon it a happy elegance an<l perfec- 
tion. Though at that lime Greece boasted a 
number of great men, wliose achievements 
were highly distinguished, Tiinotheiis (for in- 
stance} Agesilaus^ Pelopidos, and Bpaininondas, 
the last of' whom Timoleon princixially vied 
with in Ae course of glory, yet we may dis- 
cern m their actions a certain labour and 
straining, -which diminishes their lustre, and 
some of them have afforrled room for censure, 
and been followed with rmicntauce : wliereas 
Aere is not one action of Timoleon (if we ex- 
cept the extremities lie proceerlcd to in Ae 
case of his broAer) to \vhich wc may not, with 
Tinuens, opply tliat passage of Sophocles, 

— — What VlENus, or what Love, 

Placed the fair parts in this harmonious wholc.^ 
For, VM Ae poetry of Antimachus^ and the 
porhisiia of Jlionysius,-}- both of them Colo- 

* Aatimachiis was an -^pic po«t, who nourished 
tU' the days of Socrates and Plato. lie wrote a 
poem called the Thebafd^ Qtiiiitilian (x. i.) says, 
be had a force and solidity, together with an eleva- 
tion of style, and had the >econd place civen him 
by the grammarians^ after Homer ; but as he 
failed in the passions, in the disposition of his 
"fhble,' and in the ease and elegance of manner, 
tlibugir be waA second, he was far from colniug near 
%be flrst. 

f Htbnysius. was a portrait painter. Piiti, 

XXXV. 10. 


phonians, witli all the nerve and strenaA ono 
nnds in them, appear to be too mneh lanonreci, 
and smell Ao much of the lamn ; whereas the 
paintings of Nicomachus^ ana Ae ^verses of 
Homer, besides their other excellences and 
graces, seem to have been struck off wiA rea- 
diness and ease ; so if we compare Ae ex- 
ploits of Epaminondas and Agesilaus, per- 
formed with infinite pains and mfiicnlty, wiA 
Aose of Timoleon, which, glorious as Aey 
were, had a great deal of freedom and ease in 
them, when we consider Ae case well, we 
shall conclude Ae latter, not to have been 
work of fortune indeed, but Ae effects of for- 
tunate virtue. 

He himself, it is true, ascribed aljl bis sue- 
cesses to fortune. For when he wrote to his 
friends at Corinth, or addressed the .Syracu- 
sans, he often said, he was highly indebted to 
that goddess, when she was resolved to save 
Sicily, for doing it under his name. In his 
house lie built a chapel, and ofiered sacrifices 
to Chance,-^ and dedicated the house itself to 
Forlnne; for the Syracusans had givep hhn 
one of the best iiouscs in the cite, as a reward 
for his serv'ices, and provided him, besides, 
a very elegant and agreeable retreat in the 
country. In the country it was tliSt he spent 
most of his time, with his wife and^hlldren, 
whom he bad sent for from Corinui : for be 
never returned borne ; be took, no TOtt in 
the troubles of Greece, nor exposed nimself 
to public envy, the rock wbien great (gene- 
rals commonly split upon in their insauable 
pursuits of honour and power ; but be remaiii- 
. ed in Sicily, enjoying the blessings he had es- 
tablished ; and of which the greatest of all was, 
to see so many cities and so many Aousands 
of peojde happy Arongh his means. 

But since, according to the comparison of 
Simonides, every republic must have some im*. 
piident slanderer, just as every lark must have 
a crest on its head, so it was at Syracuse ; for 
Timoleon was attacked by two demago^es, 
Laphystius and Denisenetus. The first of Acse 
having demanded of him sureties that lie would 
answer to an indictment which was to be 
brought against him, Ae people began to rise 
declaring they would not siiaer him to .pro- 
«'ced. Hut I'inioleon stilled the tumult, by 
rt'presenting, “ That he had voluntarily unde» 
gone so many labours and dangers, on puv 
pose that the meanest Syracusan might have 
recourse, when he pleased, to the laws.**. 
And when Dcmtetielus, ^ in full assembly, all 
leged many articles against his behaviour in 
conimand, he did not vouchsafe him any aik 
swer ; he only said, He could not sufficiently 

* Pliny (cIIb us, ** Niconiachns painted with a swift 
as wtll as a ina&terly hand ; and that his pieces sold 
for as much as a town was worth. Aristratns, the 
tyrant of Sicyon, having agreed with him for a 
piece of work which seemed to require a consider- 
able time, Nicoinachus did 'not appear till within 
a few days of that on which he had agreed to flnIsJi 
it. Hereupon the tyrant talked of punishing him ; 
but in those few days he completed the thiiig In an 
adniitahlc manner, and entirely to his satlsftictlon. 

t When the ancients ascribed any event to 
tune, they did not mean to deny the operations of 
the Deity in it, but only to exclude all human 
contrivance and power. And in events ascribed to 
thance, they might possibly mean to exclude the 
agency of all rational being i, whether human oi 
divine. 
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cxj^ewi hi^l^titiule to the ^ods, for grantiiifif 
his reqneRV'ip pemiitting him to see all tlie 
Syraeiisans enjoy the liberty of saying what 
they thought fit.’’ 

Having then confessedly performed mater 
things tlian any Orecinn of Ins time^ and been 
the only man that realized those glorions 
achievements, to which the orators of Greece 
were Constantly exhorting their countrymen 
in toh general assemblies of the states, fortune 
happily placed him at a distance from the ca- 
lamities in which the mother-country was in- 
volved, and kept his hands unstained with its 
blood. He mane his courage and conduct ap- 
pear in his dealings with the barbarians and 
widi tyrants, as well as his justice and mode- 
ration wherever the Greeks or their friends 
were eoncemed.^ ^ Very few of his trophies 
cost his fellow-citizens a tear, or put any^ of 
them in mourning ; and yet, in less than ei^t 
ycars,^ he delivered Sicily from its intestine 
miseries and distempers, and restored it to 
the native inhabitants. 

After so much prosperity, when he was 
well advanced in years, his eyes began to fail 
him, and tlie defect increased so fast, that he 
entirely lost his sight ^ Not that he had done 
any thing to occasion it, nor was it to be im- 
puted to the caprice of fortune,^ but it seems 
to have been owing to a family weakness and 
disorder, which operated together with the 
course of time. For several of his relations 
are said to have lost their sight in the same 
manner, having it gradually iniuaired by years. 
But Athanis tells us, notwitnstnnding, that 
during the war with Hippo and Mainercns, 
and while he lay before Millm, a white speck 
appeared on hm eye, which was a plain indi- 
cation that blindness was coming on. How- 
ever, this did not hinder him from coniinuing 
tlie siege, and prosecuting the war, until he 
got the tyrants in his power. But, when he 
w'as returned to Syracuse, he laid down the 
command immediately, and excused himself 
to the people from any farther service, as he 
had brought their afifairs to a happy conclusion. 

It is not to be wondered, that he bore his 
misfortune without repining ; but it was really 
admirable to observe the honour and respect 
w'hich the Syracusans paid him -when bnnd. 
They not only visited him constantly themselves, 
but brought all strangers who spent some lime 
amongst them to hi j house in the town, or to 
that in the country, that they too might have 
the pleasure of seeing the deliverer of Syra- 
cuse. And it was their joy and their pride 
that he chose to spend his days with them, 
and* despised the splendid reception which 
Greece was prepared to give him, on account 
of his great success. Among the many votes 
that were passed, and things that were done 
in honour of him, one of the most striking was 

^ Plutarch here bints at an opinion which was 
very prevalent among the Pagans, that if any per- 
soD was signally favoured with success, there would 
some mislortpoe happen to counterbalance it. 
This they imputed to the envy of some malignant 
denion. 


that decree of tlie people of Syracuse, “ That 
whenever they should be at war with a foreign 
nation, they would employ a Corinthian genp- . 
ral.” T^heir method of proceeding, too, in 
their asujemblies, did honour to Timoleon. Foi 
they decided smaller matters by themselves, 
but consulted him in the more difficult and im- 
portant cases. On these occasions he. was 
conveyed in a litter through the marketplace • 
to the theatre; and when he was earned in, • 
the people saluted him widi one voice, as he 
sat. He returned the civility ; and having 
{>aused a while to give time for their acclama- 
tions, took cof^pizapee of tlie afibir, and deli- 
vered his 'opinion. The assembly gave their 
sanction to it, and then his servants carried the 
litter back through the theatre: and the people, 
having waited on him out with loud applauses, 
despatched the rest of tlic public business 
witriout him. - 

With so much respect and kindness. was tho 
old age of Timoleon cherished, as that of a 
common father ! and at* last he died of a slight 
illness co-operating with length of years.^ 
Some time being giveb the Syracusans to pre- 
pare for his funeral, and for the neighbouring 
inhabitants and strangers to assemble, tlie 
whole was conducted with great magnificence. 
The bier, sumptuously adorned, was carried by 
young men sdected by the people, over tlie 
ground wlicre the palace nna castle of the ty- 
rants stood, before they were demolished. It 
was followed by many thousands of men and 
women, in tlie most pompous solemnity, crown - 
ed witli garlands and clothed in white. The 
lamentations and tears, mingled with the 
praises of the deceased, shewed that the ho- 
nour now paid him was not a matter of course, 
or compliance with a duty ei^oined, but the 
testimony of real sorrow and sincere affection. 
At last the bier being placed upon the funeral 
pile, Demetrius, who bad the loudest voice oi 
all tJieir heralds, was directed to make procla 
mation as follows: ‘‘The people ofSyracii^ 
inter Timoleon the Corinthian, the son of Ti- 
modemus, at the expense of two hundred fnuuB : 
they honour him, moreover, through all time 
with annual games, to be celebrated with per- 
formances in music, horse-racing, hnd wrest- 
ling : as the man who destroyed ty^ts, sub- 
dued barbarians, re-peopled great cities which 
lay desolate, and restored to the Sicilians their 
laws and privileges.” 

The body was interred, and a monument 
erected for him in the market-place, which they 
afterwards surrounded with porticos and other 
buildings suitable to the purpose, and then 
made it a place of exercise tor their yoiitli, 
under the name of Timoleonteum, They con- 
tinued to make use of the form of government 
and the laws that he establislied, and this in- 
sured their happiness tor a long course of 
years.-}" 

f He died the last year of the bondred and tenib 
Olympiad, three hundred and ibirty-ilve years be- 
fore the Christian aira. 

t This prosperity was interrnpted - about tbirti 
years after, by the cruelties of ARatbooles. 
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PAULUS ^]MILIUS. 


WhkjC-I 6rst applied myself to the.Mriting of 
these Lives, it was for tne sake of others, but 
1 pursue that Study foi* my ow» sake ; availing 
myself of history as of a mirror, from which 1 
leam to adjust and regulate my own conduct. 
For it IS like living and conversing with these 
illustrious men, when I imdte as it were, and 
receive them, one after another, under my 
roof : when I consider hmi great and wonder-, 
fid they were, and select from their actions the 
most memorable and glorious. 

Ye gods I wliat greater pleasure ? 

Wbat HAPPIER ROAD TO VIllTUB 1 

Democritus has a position in his philosophy,* 
utterly false indeed, and lending to endless 
superstitions.^ that there are pnantasnis or 
images continually floating in the air, some 
propitious, and some unlucky, and advises us 
to pray, that such may strike upon our senses, 
ns are agreeable to and perfective of our na- 
ture, and not such as have a tendenc>' to vice 
and error. For my part, instead of this, 1 fill 
iny mind with tlie sublime images of the best 
and greatest men, by attention to history and 
biography; and if 1 contract any blemish or 
ill custom from other company which I am im- 
.'ivoidably engaged in, 1 correct and expel them, 
by calmly and dispassionately turning my 
thoughts to these excellent examples. For the 
same purpose, I now put into your hands the 
liife of Timoleou the Corinthian, and that of 
'^rniiius Paulus, men famous not only for their 
virtues, but their success ; insomuch tlmt they 
have left room to doubt, whether their great 
^hievements were not morq owing to tlieir 
good fortune than their prudence. 

Most writers agree, tnat the iEhnllian family 
w^as'one of the most ancient among the Roman 
nobility and it is asserted, that the founder of 
it, who also left it his siiniarae, was Mamer- 
cus-J* the son of Pythagoras the philosopher,t 
who, for the peculiar cliarms und graceliilness 
of his elocution ^vas called /Emilius ; such, at 
least, is the opinion of those who say that 
Numa was educated under Pythagoras. 

Those of this family that distinguished them- 
selves,} found their attachment to virtue gene- 

* DemocritiiB beld^ that visible objects produced 
tbeir image In the ambient air, which image 

{ irodneed 'a second, and the second a third still 
ess than the former, and so on till the last pro- 
duced its coonterpart in the eye. This he supposed 
the process of the act of tision. But he- went on 
to what is infinitely more absurd. He maintained 
that thought was formed, according as those images 
struck upon the imagination ; that of these there 
were some geffid and some evil ; that the good pro- 
duced vlrtnoot thooghta In us, and the evil the 
contrary. v * 

* f See the life of Numa. ^ 

t He Is called Pythagoras the philosopher, to 
distinguish him from Pythagoras the fiinied 
wrestler. 

$ Ffom#LnCkUs Amiliiis, who was consul in the 
year of Rome two hundred and seventy, and over- 
came the Volscians, to Lucius Paulus, who was 
father to Paiilus iEiuilius, and who fell at Cdonae, 


rally blessed with success. And notwithstand- 
ing the ill fortune of Lucius Paulus at Capnse, 
he shewed on that occasion both his prudence 
and his valour. For, when he coula ^ not d|s- 
auade his colleague from fighting, he joined him 
in the combat, though much against his will, 
blit did not partake with him in his flight : on 
the contrary, when he who plunged them in the 
danger, deserted the fielct, Paulus stood bis 
ground, and fell bravely amidst the enemy, 
with his sword in his hand. 

This Paulus had a daughter natned iEmilia,, 
who was married to Scipio the Great, and a 
son called Paulus, whose history 1 am no^v 
writing. 

At the time he made liis appearance ia (lie 
world, Rome abounded in men who were 
celebrated for their virtues and other excellent 
accomplishments;*^ and even among these 
iEiiiiliiis made a distinguished flj^ure, without 
pursuing the same studies, or setting out in the 
same track, wdth the young nobility of that Rjge. 
For be did nut exercise himself in pleading 
causes, nor could he stoop to salute, to solicit, 
and caress thp people, which was the method 
that most men took who aimed at popularity.' 
Not but that he had talents from nature to ac- 
quit himself well in either of these respects, 
hut he reckoned the honour tlmt flows from 
valour, from justice, and probity, preferable to 
both ; and in these virtues be soon surpassed 
all the young men of his time. 

The first of the great offices of state ibr 
which he was a candidate, was that of ^(&le, 
and he carried it against twelve competitors, 
w'ho, we are told, were all afterwards consuls. 
And when lie was appointed one of the Augurs, 
whom the Romans employ in the ins|>ection 
and care of divination by the flight ot birds, 
and by prodigies in the air, he studied so at- 
tentively the usages of his country, and ac- 
quainted^ himself so perfectly witli tlie ancient 
ceremonies of religion, that what before was 
only considered as an honour, and sought for 
on account of the authority annexed to it,^ 
appeared in his hands to be one of the prlnci- 
.pal arts. Thus he confirmed the dennitiop 
which is given by some philosophers. That re- 
ligion is the science of worshipping the gods. 
He did every thing with skill and application ; 
he laid aside all other concerns while he at- 
tended to this, ^ and made not the least omis- 
sion or innovation, but disputed w'ith his col- 
leagues about the smallest article, and insisted, 
that toough . the Deity might be supposed to be 
merciful, and willing to overlook some neglect, 

in the year of Rome five liundred and thirV’Seven, 
there were tnajiy of those Amilii renowned fur 
tbeir victories and triumphs. 

* In that period we find Uie Semprontf, the AL 
bini, the Fabii Maximi, the Marcelli, the Scipios, 
the Fulvli, Sulpitii, Cetbegi, Metelli, and other 
great and excellent men 

t Under pretence that the ’auspices were favour, 
able or otherwise, the Augurs had It in their 
power to promote or put a stop to any public af- 
fair whatever. 
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it %ViiA. (langorons for the state to connive 
at and pass by such things. For no tnan ever 
began his atten^yts agaimt govermnent with 
an envnnotis crime; and the relaxing in the 
smallest matters^ breaks down the fences of 
the greatest, 

. Nor was he less exact in reqnirinp: and ob- 
serving the Roman militai^ discipline. He 
did not study to be popular in command, nor 
endeavour, like the generally, to make one 
commission the^ foundation for another, by 
huinoiiring and indulging the soldiery but as 
a priest instructs the initiated with care in tlie 
sacred ceremonies, so he explained to those 
that were iiiider^ him the rules and cii.stoms of 
war ; and being inexorable, at the same time, 
to those that transgressed them, he re -estab- 
lished his country in its former glory. Indeed, 
with him, the beating of an enemy was a 
inatter of much less account, than the bringing 
of his countrymen to strict discipline ; the one 
seeming to be tlie necessary consequence of 
the. other 

During the war which the Romans were en- 
gaged in with Antiochus the Great,*{* in tlie 
east, andt in which their most ex^rienced 
officers were employed, another broxe out in 
the west’ There was a general revolt in 
Spain and thither iBmilius was sent, not 
with SIX liciors only, like other prators, but 
with twice the number ; which seemed to raise 
his dignity to an equality with the consular. 
He beat the barbarians in two pitched ballles,|| 
and killed tliirty thousand of them : which suc- 
cess appears to have been owing to his general- 
ship in choosing his grouiul, and ntlucking the 
enemy while they ‘were passing a river; for by 
tliese means his army gained an easy victory. 
He made himself master of two hundred and 
fifty cities, which voluntarily opened tlieir 
gates ; and having establishecf pctacc throngh- 
oujb the province, and secured its allegiance, he 
returned to Rome, not a drachma richer tlian 
he went out. He never, indeed, was desirous 
to enrich himself, but lived in a generous man- 
ner on his own estate, which was so fur from 
being large, that after his deatJi, it was hardly 
sufficient to answer liis wife’s dowry. 

His first wife wgs Papiria, the daughter of 
Pupirius Maso, a man of consular dignity. 
Alter he had. lived with her a long time in 
wedlock he divorced her, though she hud 
brought him very fine children ; lor she was 
mother to the illustrious Scipio and to Fabiiis 
Maximus. History does not acquaint us with 
the reason of this sepuralioii ; but with respect 
to divorces in general, the account whicii a 
certain Roman, who put away his wife, gave of 
his own case, seems to be a just one. When 
his friends remonstrated, and asked him. Was 

* The Roman .soldiers were, at the same time, 
citiseiifi, who bad votes for the great cmploymeuts, 
both civil and military. 

t The war with Antiochus the Great, king of 
Syria, Kigali about the year of Rome five hundred 
and sixty-oiie^ twenty-four years after the battle of 
Can use. 

The consul Glahrio, and after liim the two 
pios ; the elder of whom was content tt> serve 
as lieutenant under his brother. Liv. 1. xxxvli, 

> i Spain had been reduced by Scipio Nasica. 

tt Livy, xxxvii. 67. speaks only of one battle, tii 
whidi Paulus /Emilius forced the eiitreiichnieiiia 
of Che Spaniards, killed eighteen thousand of ihciii^ 
and made three hundred prisoners. 


she not chaste 1 Was she not fair? Wewshm ' 
not fruitful? he held out his shoe, and said, le 
it not handsome? Is it not new?' yet none 
knows ivhere it tarings him, but he that wears 
it. Certain it is, that men usually reradiate 
their wives for great and visible faul^ ; yet 
sometimes also a peevishness of temper or in-* 
compliance of manners, small and frequent 
distastes, though not discerned by the world, 
produce the iqost incurable aversions -in a 
married life.^ 

ASmiliiis, tlnis separated from Pupiria, mar- 
ried a second wife, by whom he had also twa . 
sons. These he brought up in Ms own house ; 
the sons of Papiria neing adopted • into 
greatest and most noble fuiiiilies in Rome, th6 
older by Fabiiis Maximus, who was^ five times 
consul, and the younger by his cotisimgerman, 
the son of tScipio Africanus, who gave him the 
name of. Scipio. One of his daughters was 
married to the son of Cato, and the other to 
^liosTubero, a man of siqierior integrity, and 
who, of all tile Romans, knew best how to 
bear poverty. There were no less than sixteen 
of the iSlian family and name, who had only 
a small house, and one farm amongst them^ ; 
and in this house they all lived, with their 
wives and many cliilureu. • Here dwelt the 
daughter of .^milius, who had been twice con- 
sul, and had Iriimiphcd twice, not ashamed of 
her husband’s poverty, but admiring that vir- 
tue which kept him poor. Very different is 
the behaviour of brotiiers and other near rela- 
tions in these days ; who, if their possessions 
be not separated by extensive countries, or^ at 
least rivers and bulwarks, are perpetually at 
variance ‘ about them. So much instruction 
does history suggest to the consideration of 
those who are willing to profit by it 

When ilSmilius was created consul,’[' he 

* The very ingenious Dr. Rubertsoii mentions 
this frequency of divorces as one of the iitxessary 
reasons for introducing the Christian religion st 
that period of time .when it was publiblied to the - 
world. “ Divoices,” says be, ” on very slight pre- 
tences were permuted both by the Greek and Ro- 
man legislators. And though the pure maimers of 
those republics restrained for some time the 
operation of such a pernicious institution ; though 
the virtue of private persons seldom abused the 
indulgence tbac the legislator allowed them, yet no 
sooner bad the establishment of arbitrary power 
and the progress of luxury vitiated the taste of 
men, than the law with regard to divorces was 
found to be amongst the worst corruptions that 
prevailed in that abandoned age. The fhcilUy of 
separations rendered ’ married persons careless of 
practising or obtaining those virtues which render 
domestic life easy and delightful. ' The education 
of their children, as the parents were not mntoally 
endeared or inseparably connected, was generally 
disregarded, as each parent considered It but a 
partial care, which might with equal Justice de- 
volve on the other. Marriage^ instead of resiraiii- 
iug, added to the violence of irregular desire, and 
under a legal title, became the vltest and most 
shameless prostitution. From all these causes the 
marriage state, fell into disreputation and con- 
tempt, and it became necessary to force men by 
penal l&ws into a society where they expected no 
secure or lasting happiness. Among the Ronudis 
domestic corruption grew of a sudden to an in- 
credible height. And perhaps in the history of 
mankind we can find no parallel to the uudin* 
guised impurity and licentiousness of that age. B 
was ill good time therefore, dec. Arc.'' 

* It was the year following that he went against ’ 
the L'igiii idiis. 
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^i^ent upon an expedition against the Ijiguriuns. 
whose country lies at the toot of the Alps, and 
who arei also called Lignstines : a bold and 
martial people tliat learned the art of war of 
the Romans^ by means of tlieir vicinity. For 
they dwelt in the extremities of Italy, border- 
ing upon tWt part of the Alps which is washed 
by the Tuscan sea, just opposite to Africa, and 
were mixed with tlie Gauis and Spaniards, who 
inliabited the coast;. At that time they had 
likewise some strength at sea, and their cor« 
sairs plundered and destroyed the fuerchaiit 
ships as far as the pillars of Hercules. They 
haa an army of forty Uiousand men to receive 
jffimilius, who came - with but eight thousand at 
the n|ost lie engaged them, however, tlioiigli 
five times his number,^ routed tliem entirely, 
and shut them up within their walled towns. 
When they were in tiiese circumstances, lie 
ofiered tliem reasonable and moderate terms. 
For the Romans did not choose utterly to cut 
oif tlio people of I^igiiria, whom (hey consider- 
ed as a bulwark against the Gauls, *\vlio were 
always hovering oyer Italy. The Ligurians, 
confiding in iKmilins, delivered up their ships 
and their towns. He only razed (he ibrtifica- 
tions, and then delivered t!ie cities to tliem 
again ; but he carried ofi‘ tlieir shipping, leaving 
them not a vessel bigger than those with tliree 
banlu of oars : and he set at liberty a number 
of prisoners wnom they hud made both at sea 
ana land^ as well Romans as sti'angers. 

Ruch were the memorable actions of his first 
consnlshipi After which he oft<m expressed 
his desire of being appointed again to the same 
high office, ana even stood candidate for it ; 
but, meeting with a repulse, he solicited it no 
more. Instead of that, he applied himself to 
the discharge of his* function as augur, and to 
tlie education of his sons, not only in such arts 
as had been taught in Rome, and tliosc tliat 
he had learned himself, but also in tlie gen- 
teeler arts of Greece. To this purpose he not 
only entertained masters who could teach them 
grammar, logic, and rhetoric, but sculpture al- 
so and painting, together with such as were 
skilled in breaking and teaching horses and 
dogs, and were to instruct them in riding and 
hunting. When no public afiairs hindered him, 
he himself always attended their studies and 
exercises. In short, he was the most indul- 
gent parent in Rome. ' ^ 

As to the public a/Fairs, the Romans were 
then engaged m a war with Perseus^^ king of 
the Macedonians, and they imputed it either to 
the incapacity or cowardice of tlieir generals^ 
that the advantage was on the enemy’s side. 
For they who had forced Antiochus the Great 
to quit die rest of Asia, t driven him beyond 
mount 'nmrus, confined him to Syria, and 
made him think himself happy if he could pur- 
chase bis peace with fifteen thousand taleqts ;§ 
iliey who^d lately vanquished Ling Philip in 

* This second Macedonian war with P<.‘r8eus be- 
gan in the year of ftoine five hundred and eiglity- 
tivo, a hundred and eixty-iiiiie years before the 
Christian tera. 

t Those generals Were P. Licinius Crassus, af- 
ter him d. Hostilius Maiicttius, and then Q. Mar- 
lins Philiptlns, who draagefl the war heavily on 
fiuring the three years of their consulship. 

t Seventeen jiears before. 

$ Livy says tw Ave Uiousand, which were to he 
paid in twelve years, by a thousand talents a year. 


Tliessaly,^ nnd delivered tlio Greeks from tlis 
Macedonian yoke ; in short they who had sub- 
dued Hannibal, to whom no king could be 
compared either for valour or power, thought 
it an intolerable thing to be obliged to contend 
with Perseus upon equal terms, as if he could 
be an adversary able to cope with them, who 
only brought into the field the poor remains of 
his fatlier’s routed forces. ' In this, howevqr, 
the Romans wore deceived ; for they knew 
not tliat Philip, after his defeat, had raised a 
much more numerous and better dicipliued ar- 
my, than lie had Before. It may not be amiss to 
explain this in a few words, beginning at the 
fountain head. Antigonus,-}* the most power- 
ful among the generals and successors ot Alex- 
ander, having gained for himself and his des ■ 
cendants tlie title of king, liad a son named 
Demetrius, who was father to Antigonus, sur- 
nnined Gonatus, Gonatus had a son named 
Demetrius, who, after a short reign, left a young 
son called Philip. The Macedonian nobility 
dreading the c:onfiision often consequent ux>od 
a minority, set up Antigonus, cousin to the de- 
ceased king, niKl gave him his widow, the mo- 
tlier of Philip, to wife. At first tliey made 
him only regent and general, but afterwards 
finding that lie was a moderate and public spi- 
rited man, they declared him king. He it was 
that had the name of Doson,\ because he was 
always promising, but never performed wlint 
he promised. After him, Piiilip mounted the 
throne, and though yet but a youth, soon 
shewed himself eqiuil to tlie greatest of kings, 
so tliat it was believed that lie would restore 
the crown of Maccdoii to its ancient dignity, 
and he the only man that could stop tlie pro* 
gress of the Roman power which was now ex- 
tending itself over all the world. But being 
beaten at Scotusa by Titus FJaminins, his cou- 
rage^ sunk for the present, and promising to 
receive such terms as the Romans should im* 
]mse, he was glad to come off with a moderate 
fine. But recollecting himself afterwards, he 
conld not brook the dishonour. To r^ign by 
the courtesy of the Romans, appeared to him 
more suitable to a slave, who minds notliing 
but his pleasures, than to a man who has any 
dignity of sentiment, and therefore he turiiea 
his thoughts to war, but made his preparations 
witli great privacy and caution. For siiflering 
the towns that were near the great roads 
and by the sea, to run to decay, and to 
become half desolate, in order tliat he might 
be held in contempt by the enemy, he col- 
lected a great force in the higher provia- 
ces ; and filling the inland places, the towns, 
and castles, with arms, money, and men, 
fit for service, without making^ any show 
of war, he had his troops always in readiness 
for it, like so many wrestlers trained and exer- 

* This service was performed by Quintus Flanii- 
nius, who defeated Philip in Thessaly, hilled eiftht 
thousand of his men upon the spot, took ftve thou 
sand prisoners, and after his victory caused procia 
matlon to be made by a herald, at the tsthnieaa 
games, that Greece was fiee. 

t This Antigonus killed Eumenes, and took Ba- 
bylon from Seleucus ; and when bis son Denietri. 
us had overthrown Ptolemy’s fleet- at Cyprus^ he, 
the flrst of all Alexander’s successors, presmned 
to wear a 'diadem, and assumed the title el 
king. 

t Dohon signifles will give* 
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cijM4 in secrfst. For he had in his arsenal inroad into Italy, tlie Lower Gaul, along ^ 
anns Cor thirty thousand men, in his garrisons the coast of (lie Adriatic.* 
eight tniUious of measures of wheat, and money When this news was brought to Home, the 

: in^ [u9 coffers to defray the chaige of main- people thought proper to lay aside all. regaid 
taining ten thousand mercenaries mr ten years to interest and solicitation in the choice of rneir 
, to defend his country. But he had not the generals, and to call to the command a man 
' satisfaction of putting these designs in execn- of understanding, fit for the direction of great 
tion: for he died of grief and a broken heart, affairs. Such was Pauhis Emilios, a man 
on discovering that he had unjustly put Deine- advanced in years indeed (for he was about 
trins, his more worthy son, to death * in con- threescore) but still in his full strength, and 
sequence of an accusation preferred by his otlicr surrounded with young sons, and sons>indaw, 
son, Perjseiis. ^ and a number of other considerable relations 

Perseus, whb survived him, inherited to- and friends, who all persuaded him to listen to 
imther with the crown, his father's enmity to tlie people, that called him to the consplabip. 
the Romans ; but he was not equal to such a At urst ne received the oiler of the citizens 
burden, on account of the littleness of his coldly, though they went so far as to court 
capacity and the meanness of his manners : ana even to entreat him : for he was now no 
avarice being the principal of the many pas- longer ambitious of that nonour ; but as they 
sions that reigned in his distempered heart, daily attended at his gate and loudly called 
It is^ even said, that he was not the son of upon him to make his appearance in the 
Philip, bat that the wife of that prince took he was at Icngtli prevailed upon. When he, 
him, as soon as he was bom, from nis mother, put himself among the candidates, he looked 
who was a sempstress^ of Argo.s, named not like a man who sued for the consulship, 
Gnathieiiia, and passed him upon her husband but as one who brought success along with 
as her own. And the chief reason of his him ; and when, at the request of the citizens, 
compassing the death of his brother seemed to he went down into the Canynm Martins, they 
have been nis fear that the royal house, having all received him with so entire a. confidence 
lawful heir, might prove him to be snpposi- and such a cordial regard, that upon their 
tious. But though he was of such an abject and creating him consul the second time, Uicy 
ungenerous disposition, yet, elated with the would not suffer tlie lots to be cast lor the 
prosperous situation of his afiairs, he engaged provinces,']* as usual, but voted him imme- 
in wiur with Uie Romans, and maintained the diately the direction of the war in Macedonia, 
conflict a long^ while, repulsing several of their It is said, that after the people had appointed 
fleets and armies, commanded by men of con- him commander-in-chief against Perseus, and 
aular dignity, and even beating some of tliem. conducted him home in a very splendid inan- 
Pubikia Licinius was the first that invaded ner, he found his daughter TcrQa, who was 
Macedonia, and him he defeated in an engage- yet but a child, in tears. Upon tin's he took 
ment of the cavalry,-]- killed two thousand five her in his arms, and asked her “ Why she 
hundred of his best men, and took six hundred wept ?’’ The girl, embracing and kissing 
prisoners. He surprised tlie Uoiiian fleet him, said, '' Know you not then, fkther, that 
which lay at anchor at Orrneuin, took twenty Perseus is dead?’^ meaning a little dog of that 
. of their store -ships, sunk the rest that were laine, which she had brought up. To which 
loaded with wheat, and made himself master, /Emilias replied, ^ ’Tis a lucky incident, child, 
besides, of four galleys which had each five I accept the omen.” This particular is re- 
benches of oars, ^ile fought also another luted by Cicero, in his Treatise on Diving 
battle, by which he drove buck tlie consul tion, 

Hostiiius, who was utteinpling to enter his It was the custom for those that, were ap- 
kingdom by Eliinia ; uiid when the same gene- pointed to the consulship, to make their ac- 
ral was stealing in by the way of 'fiiessaly, he kiiowledgnients to tlie people in an agreeable 

S resented himself before hiiM, but the Homan speech from the rosU'tim, ^iiiilius having 
^ id not choose to stand the encounter. And as assembled the citizens on this occasion, told 
if this war did not sufiiciently employ him, or thorn, ^ He had applied for his former consixl- 
ihe Romans alone were not an enctny rc- ship, because he wanted a command ; but in 
spectable enough, he went upon tm expedition this, they had applied ho him, because tliey 
against the Durdaninns, in which he cut in wanted a commander : and therefore, at pre- 
pieoes ten thousand of them, and brought off sent, he did not hold himself obliged to them, 
mach booty. At tlie same time he privately If they could have the war better directed by ' 
solicited the Gauls, who dwell near tlie another, he would readily quit the employment; 
Danube, and who are called Bastama:. These but if (liey placed their confidence, in him, he 
were a warlike people, aod strong in cavaliy. expected IJiey would not interfere-' vrith bis 
He tried the Illyrians too, hoping to bring them orders, or propagate idle reports, but provide 
to join him by means of Gentius fiieir king : in silence what was necessary, for the war : 
ana it was reported that the barbarians had for, if tliey wanted to command thehr cOtU- 
taken his money, nnder promise of making an mauders, their expeditions would be more 

• This story {r finely embellUbed in Dr.^ Young's *• He practiiicd also %rith EuiKmes Mug 'of 
tragedy of The Brothers, Bithynia, and caused representations to htt made 

t X>Bvy has given us a descrl 'tion of this action to Antioebus king of Syria, that the Bomaiia were 
at the end of his forty-second book. Perseus of- equally enemies to all kings : but Euinetief He- 
fered peace to those he had beaten upon as easy manding fifteen hundred ^talents, a stop was plif to 
condition » as If be himself bad been overthrown, the negotiation. The very trejiting, Jiowever, wltb ' 

. but the Romans refused it : they made it a rule, Perseus, occasioned an Inveterate hatred betirecli 
indeed, never' to make petce when beaten. The the Komaas and thefr old friend Bumehes ; biit 
rule proved a ivise one for that people, but. can Itaat hatred was of no servipi to Perseus. 
never.be universally adopted. 1 l.i y seys the contiary. 
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rcdictilona tlian ever,^ It is not easy to ex- the. enemy polled out to hlpi better things, 
press how macli reverence this speech pro- foi\ besides tiieir other preparations, tiieybad 
cured 'him from the citizens, and what high a hundred tiioasand men collected and ready 
‘ expectations it produced of uie event. Hiey for their use . and yet he having to oppose so 
rejoiced that tiiey had passed bv the smooth- consideiebl'e a force, and an armament that 
tongited candidatla, and made choice of a ge- was maintained at such an extraordinary ex- 
Beral who had so much fiedom of speech and pense, counted his gold and sealed his bags, as 
such dignity of manner. Thus the Romans much afraid to touch them as if they had^- 
8id>mitted, (ike servants, to reason and virtue, longed to another. And yet he was not de- 
in order that they might one day rule, • and be- scended from any Lydian or Phoenician 
conie masters of the world. merchant, but allied to Alexander and Philip, 

That Panins iBmilins, when he went upon whose maxim it was to procure empire with 
the Macedonian ex:peditioD, had a prosperous money ^ and not money by empire, and who, by 
voyage and journey, and arrived with speed pursuing that maxim, conquered the world. For 
and safety in the camp, I impute to his good it was a common saying, ^ That it was not 
^ Ibrtiirie ; hut When I consider how the war was Philip, but Philip’s gold> that took the cities of 
* conducted, and sec that the greatness of his Greece.’’ As for Alexander, when he went 
courage, the excellence of his counsels, the upon the Indian expedition, and saw the Mace- 
attachment of his friends, his presence of mind, donians dragging after them a heavy and un- 
and happiness in expedients in times of dan- wieldy load of Persian wealth, he first set fire 
ger, all contributed to his success, I cannot to the royal carriages, and then persuaded the 
place his great and distinguished actions to rest to do the same to theirs, that they might 
any account but his own. Indeed, the avarice move forward to the war, light and unencum- 
of Perseus may possibly be looked upon as a bered. Whereas Perseus, though he and hia 
fortunate circiiiiisiance for ASmiiius ; since it children, and his kingdom, overflowed ^vith 
blasted and rained the great preparations mid wealth, would not ‘])urchase his preservation 
elevated hopes of tlie Macedonians, by n mean at tl)e expSnee of a small part of it, but was 
regard to money.^ For the Bastornse came carried a wealthy captive to Rome, and shewed 
at his request, with a body of ten thousand tliat people what immense sums he had saved 
horse,^ each of which had a foot soldier by and laid up fur them. 

his side, and they all fought for hire ; men they Nay, he not only deceived and sent a\vay 
were that knew not how to till the ground, to tlie Gauls, hut also imposed upon Gentius king 
feed cattle, or to navigate ships, but whose of the Illyrians, whom he prevailed with to 
sole profession and employment was to fight join him, in considenition of a subsidy of three 
and to conquen When these pitched their hundred talents. He went so far as to order 
tents in Medica, and mingled with tlie king’s tlie money to be counted before that prince’s 
forces, who beheld them tall in their persons, envoy^s, and suflered them to put their seal upon 
ready beyond expression at their exercises, it Geiitius, tliinking his demands were an- 
lofty and full of menaces against the enemy, swered, in violation of all the laws of honour 
the Macedonians we-e inspired with fresh and justice, seized and imprisoned the Ronioii 
courage, and a strong opinion, tliat tlie Ro- ambassadors who were at his court Perseus 
mans would not be able to stand against tliese now concluded that tliere was no need of 
mercenaries, but be terrified botli at their money to draw his ally into the war, since he 
Iboks and at their strange and astonishing mo- had unavoidably plunged himself into it, by an 
t*dns. open instance of. violence, and an acbdf noz 

After Perseus had filled his people with such tility which would admit of no excuse, and 
spirits and hopes, the barbarians demanded therefore he defrauded the unhappy man of the 
of him a tliousand pices of gold for evenr three hundred talents, and withant the least 
oilier; but the thoughts of parting with such concern beheld hint, his wife, and children, in 
a eiim almost turned his brain, and in the a short time after, dragged from their kingdom, 
narrowness of his heart, ho rel’iised it, and by the pmetor Lucius Anicus, who was sent at 
broke off tlie alliance ; as if he had not been the head of an army against Gentius. 
at war with the Romans, but a steward for iEmilins, having to do with such an adver- 
tlmm, who was to give an exact account of his gary as Perseus, despised, indeed, the man, yet 
whole expenses to those whom he was acting could not but admire his preparations ana nis 
against At the same time^ the example of strength. For he had four thousand horse, and 
. near Ibrty thousand foot who composed the 

■ •. tivy t^Iiv. 26.) has well described this horse- phalanx : and bein^ encamped by tlie sea-side, 

i* H He saya.- There came t the foot of Mount Olympus, in a place that 

ten thousand horse, and as many fo \ who kept ^ j i f r 

pace with the horse, and when any of the cavalry 

were unhorsed, they mounted, and went into the an amiy of a hundred thousand mrn In Macedonia, 
ranks." They were the same people those But the Improbability lessens, if we consider that 

described by.€sesar in the first book of liis Com- Paiilus /Eiiiiliiis applied on this occasion to the 
meiitaricfs, where he is giving an account of allies, especially the Achseaiis, for what forces they 
Arifwistus's army. As soon as Perseus had In- coulil spare, and if we take in those that acted on 
telligence of the approach of the Bastarme, he sent the Roman fleet. /Emilitis, indeed, just before the 
Anligonus to cougratulate Cloiidicus their king, battle, expresses his apprehensions from the enemy?* 
CiondiCus made answer, that the Gauls could not superiority of numbers ; and it is true that be had 
march a step farther without money ; which none to depend upon but the Romans, who were 
Persens in bis, avarice and ill policy refused to comparatively few. As for his Grecian. allies,^ be 
stanch. could nut place much eonAdetice in them, because 

Ih We nsree Vlth the eoitorof the former English it was their interest that the kingdom of Maccdon 
triuislati^i, that the- original hi-re is extremely cor- should stand ; and, in fact, when that fell, severe 
rnpM and very dtjficiili to be restored ; and tliat liibuiial* were set up in Greece, and the shadow of 
It seems improbable that the Uonaans should have libeity, wbicb remained to it, was lost. 
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' Wd^perfectly ina*. "^sslble^ and strengthened 
(tm'wffiBV^jdlde with fortifications of MToodj^ he 
^ l|>prehenaions, persuaded 

yshoiitf^filhr cut the consul by protract- 
Jr the time and el|h»tftingbis trealsiires. But 
iBmiliqpi, alw^s vigilant and attentive^ weighed 
every expedient and method of attack; and 
.perceiving that the soldiers, through the want 
of discipline in time past, were impatient of 
, delay, and ready to dictate to their general 
things impossible to be executed, he reproved 
them with great severity, ordering. them not to 
intermeddle, or give attention to any thing but 
their awn persons and their arms, that they 
might Jse in readiness to use their swords as 
became Romans, when their commander should 

S 've them an opportunity. ^ He ordered^ also 
le sentinels to keep watch witliout their pikes,* 
that they might guard the better against sleep, 
when they were sensible t]ie 3 r had nothing to 
defend themselves with against the enemy, 
who might attack tliem in tlic night 

But his men complained the most of want 
of water ; for only a little, and that but in- 
djfferei\t, flowed, or rather came drop by drop, 
from some springs near the sea. In this ex- 
tremit;^, .^milius, seeing Mount Olympus be- 
fore him, very high and covered with trees, 
conjectured, ^ from their verdure, that there 
must be springs in it which would discharge, 
themselves at the bottom, and therefore caused 
sevend pits and wells to be dng at the foot of 
it. ^ These were soon filh.'d ^vitli clear water, 
which ran into them with the greater force 
and rapidity, because it had been confined 
before. 

^ Some, however, deny, that^ there are any 
hidden soavees constanlly provided with water 
in the places from which it flows ; nor will 
they allow the discharge to be owing to the 
opening of a vein ; but they will have it, that 
the water is formed instantaneously, from the 
condensation of vapours, and that by the cold- 
ness and pressure^ of the earth a moist vapour 
19 rendered fluid. For, as the breasts of 
women arc not, like vessels, stored with milk 
always re^dy to flow, but prepare and change 
the nutriment that is in them into milk ; so tfic 
cold and springy places of the ground have not 
a quantity of water hid within them, w'hich, as 
from reservoirs always full, can be sufficient to 
supply large streams and rivers ; but by com- 
pressing and condensing the vapours and the air, 
they convert them into water. And such 
places being opened, afibrd tliat element freely, 
just as the breasts of women do milk from their 
being suckled, by compressing and liquefying 
the vapour; whereas the^arth that remains 
idle and unang cannot produce any water, be- 
. oaM it wants^ that motum which alone is the 
tme cause of it 

But foose that teacn this doctrine, give 
occasion to the sceptical to observe, tliat by a 
parity of reason there is bo blood in animals, 
but that the wound produces it, by a change in 
the ^sh an4 spirits, which that impression 

* Livy says, without their shieltls ,* the reason 
of which was this, the Roman shields being long, 
they might rest their heads upon them, and sleep 
Handing* AmHias, however^ made one order in 
favour of the soldlera upon guard ; for he ordered 
tlMfU to he relieved at noon, whereas before they 
•Md lobe upon duly all day. 


renders fluid. Besidiis, tiiat doctrine is refuted 
by those who, digging deep in tho earth to 
undermine some tortincations, or to search for 
metals, meet with deep rivers, not collected by 
little and little, wliich \foald'be the case, if 
they were produced at the instaut the earfo 
was opened but rushii^ upon them at once in 
great abundance. And it often happens upon 
the breaking of a great rock, that a quantity 
of water issues out, which as suddenly ceases. 
So much for springs. 

Ailmiliiis sat still for some days, and it is 
said that there never were two great armies so 
near each other, that remained so quiet. But 
trying and considering every thing, he got in- 
formation that there was one way only left ^ 
unguarded, which lay through Perrhmbia, by * 
Pythium and Petra ; and conceiving greater 
hope from the defenceless condition of tlie 
place, than feai from its 'mgged and difficult 
appearance, he ordered the matter to be con- 
siaercd in council. 

Scipio, siirnamed Nasica, ‘ sou-in-law to 
Scipio Airicanus, who afterwards was a lead- 
ing man in the senate, was the flrst that oflered 
to head the troops in taking this circuit to 
come at the enemy. And alter him, Fabius 
Maximus, the eldest son of .^milius; iliough 
he was yet but a youth, expressed his readiness 
to undertake the enterprise. iEmilins, de- 
lighted with this circumstance, ^ve them a 
detachment, not so large indeed^ as Polybius 
gives account of, but the number that Nasica 
mentions in a short letter wlierein he describes 
this action to a certain king They had three 
thousand Italians, who were not Romans, and 
live thousand men besides, who composed tho 
left wing. To these Nasica aidded a hundred 
and twenty horse, and two hundred Thracians 
and Cretans intermixed, who wefb of tlie 
troems of Harpaliis. 

With this detachment he began to march 
towards tho sea, and encamped ai Heraclcum,* 
as if he intended to sail rouud, and come upon 
the enemy’s camp behind ; but when his sol- 
diers had Slipped, and ni^ht came on, he ex- 

S lained to the officers his^ real design, and 
irected them to.take a different route. _ IHir. 
suing this, ^vitho^t loss of time, be arrived at 
Pythium, where he ordered his men to tiRie 
some rest. At tliis place Olympus is ten fw- 
longs and ninety-six leet in height, as it is sig- 
nifled in the inscription made by Xenagoras 
the son of Eumclus, the man that measured it. 
The geometricians, indeed, affirm, that there 
is no mountain in the world more than ten fur- 
longs high, nor sea above that depth, yet it 
appears that Xenagoras did not take the height 
in a careless manner, but regularly, and with 
proper instruments. • 

Nasica passed the night tliere. Persens, 
for bis part, sering .^niilhis lie quiet in his 
camp, had not tlie least thought of the danger 
that threatened him; but a Cretan deserter 
who slipped from Scipio by the way, came and 
informed him of tlie circuit the Romans wer4' 
taking in order to surprise him. This news 
put him in great confusion, yet he did not ro 

* The consul gfrve out that they were' to* go on 
board the fleet, .which, under the command ot 
Octavius the praetor, lay upon the coast, Ih order 
to waste the maritime partd of Macedonia, and 
to draw Perseus from l:ie canih'. 
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move ats camp ; ne aent ten tlionsand 
foreign mercenaries anA thousand Mace- 
donians under Milo, with ^orders* to possess 
tliemselves of the heights with all possible .ex- 
pedition* Polybius relates that the -Romans 
fell upon them while they were asle^, but 
Nasica tells ns tjiere was a sharp and danger- 
ous conflict for the heights ; that he himself 
killed a Thracian mercenary who engaged him, 
by piercing him through • the breast with his 
spear ; ana that the enemy being routed, and 
Milo put to a shaniefiil flight without liis amis, 
and iu his under garment only, he pursued 
them without any sort of haxard, and led his 
party do\vn into the plain. Perseus, terrified 
at this disaster, and aisap^mted in his hopes, 
decamped and retired. Vet he was uiuler a 
necessity of stopping before PyHna, and risking 
a battle, if he did not choose to divide his 
army to garrison his townr,^ and there expect 
the enemy, who, when once entered into his 
country, could hot be driven out without great 
slaughter and bloodshed. 

His friends represented to him, tliat his 
army was still superior in numbers, and that- 
they would fight with great resolution^ in de- 
fence of their wives and children, and in sight 
ot (heir king, who was a partner in their danger. 
Encouraged by this representation, he fixed his 
camp there; ne prepared for battle, viewed | 
the country, and assigned each officer his post, 
as intending^ to meet the Romans when they 
Came off their march. The field where he en- 
camped was fit for the phalanx^ which re- 
quired plain and even ground to act in ; near 
ii was a chain of little hills, proper for the 
light4irmed to retreat to, and to wheel about 
from the attack : and through the middle ran 
the rivers iEson and Leucus, which though 
not very deep, because it was the latter end 
of summer, were likely to give the •Romans 
some trouble. 

iEmilias having joined Nasica, marched in 
good order against the enemy. But when he 
saw tlie disposition and number of their forces, 
he w'as astonished, and stood still to consider 
what was proper to be done. Hereupon the 
young officers, eager for the engagement, and 
particularly Nasica, flushed with his succelis at 
Mount Olympus, pressed up to him, and. 
begged him to lead them forward without 
delay, ^^milius only smiled. and said, ^My 
friend, if I was of your age, I should certainly 
do so: but tlie many victories I have gained 
have ini^e . me ob^rve the errors of the i an- 

a tiished, and forbid me to give battle imme- 
lately after a march, to an army well drawn 
up, and every way prepared. 

Then he ordered the foremost ranks, who 
were in sight of the enemy, to present a front, 
as if they were ready to engage, and the rear, 
ID the meantime, to mark out a camp, and 
tiirow up entrenchments ; after which, he* made 
tlie battalions wheel off by degrees, beginning 
%vith Uiose next the soldiers at work, so that 


* Ills beat friends advised him to garrison bis 
stroiipest cities with his best troops, and to 
lengthen out the war, experience having shewn 

* were better able to defend, 
cities the 'Romans were to take them ; but 
this .opinion the king rejected from this cowardly 
principle, that perhaps the town he chose for bit 

* esidtnee might be first besieged. 


their dispositfott was Insensibly ‘changi^,^^^ 
his whole army encamped without riotsp. ' % 

When they had supped, and -were, lliinkihg 
of nothing but going to rest, on a sudden tlw| 
moon, which was then at fiul, and very high 
began to be darkened, and after changing into 
various colours, was at last totally eclipsed.* 
The Romans, according to their custom, made 
a great noise by striking upon vessels or brass, 
and held up lighted faggots and torches in the 
air, in order.to recal her light; but the Mace- 
donians did no such thing; horror and astonish- 
ment seized their whole camp, and a whisfier 
passed among Uie multitude, that this a*t>pear- 
ance portended the fall of the king. As for 
iEtnilius, he was not ' entirely unacquainted 
with this matter ; he had heard of the ecliptic 
inequalities which bring the moon, at certain 
periods, under the shadow of the earth, and 
darken her, till she has passed that quarter of 
obscurity, and receives light from tlie^ sun 
again. Nevertheless, as he was wont 6> as- 
cribe most events to the Deity, was a religious 
observer of sacrifices and of the art of divina- 
tion, he offered up to the moon eleven heifers, 
as soon as he saw her regain her former lustre 
At break of day, be also sacrificed oxen to 
Hercules,^ to tlie^ number of twenty, witbout 
any auspicious sign; but in tlfb twenty-first 
the desired tokens appeared, and he announced 
victory to his troops, provided they stooo 
upon the defensive.^’ At the same^ time he 
’ vowed a hecatomb and solemn games in honour 
of that god, and then commanded the officers 
to put the army in oroer of battle ; staying, 
however, till the sun should decline, and f[et 
round to the west, lest, if tliey came to action 
in the morning, it should dazzle the eyes of his 
soldiers ; he sat down in the meantime in l|js.. 
tent, which was open towards the field .and* 
tlie enemy's camp. 

^ Some say, that towards evening he availed 
himself , of an artifice, to make the enemy begin 
die fight. Jt seeiiis he turned a horse loose 
without a bridle, and sent out some Romans to 
catch him, who were attacked while they .were 
pnrsuiug him, and so the ^ engagement nerata. 
Others say, that the Thracians, coniinaudea by 
one Alexander, attacked a Roman epnvoy; 
that seven hundred Ligurians making up to its 
assistance, a sharp skiriiiish ensued; and that 
larger reinforcements being sent to bothjrarties^ 
at last the main bodies weit? engaged, ^milius, 
like a wise pilot, foreseeing, by the agitation 

* Livy tells vs, that Sulptilus Callus, one of the 
Roman tribunes, foretold ibis eclipse ; firsi to tbs 
consul and then wiili his leave to the army, 
whereby that terror which eclipses were wont to 
breed in Ignorant minds, was entirely Cafceit^oir, 
and the soldiers more and more disposed to c«m- 
fide ill officers of so great wisdom, and of such 
gciiersl knowledge. 

t Here we see /Binilliis availed himself of aoguiy, 
to bring his troops .the more readily to comply 

with .what he knew was most prudent. He was 

sensible of their eagerness and Impetuosity, but bb 
was sensible at the same time that cooliiess and 
calm valour were more necessary to be exerted 
against the Macedpnian phalanx, which was n 
inferior in courage and discipline to the HoinenSf.' 
and therefore he told them, that Ibe gods e njolnea 
them to stand upon the defensive. It they desired 
to be victorious: Another reason whv JEmHius do 
ferred the fight, was, as I'lnfarcb tells ue, because 
the morning suit was fuH In the eyes of bis sohliei'j 
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of the liolepce of the inpondii^ 

stortd^ ^me Ont' of his Cen^ passed through the 
Inaika, and^ encoaraged his nien. In the mean* 
timec Nasioa,^ who had rode tip to the place 
where the surmish began^ saw the whole of 
the enemy’s army advancing to the charge. 

First of all marched the Thracians, whose 
very aspect stmck the beholders with terror. 

They were men of a prodigiona size; their j , ^ 

slueftb were white And gligtetiog ; their vests l Umt, amidst the shower of missive wtmpons of 

ti L I ® j t i z. ui. ^ j 


that it ^raa not out of cowardice^ nor under 
pretence of offering sacrifice that he quitted 
the field, but because the day before the fight, 
he received a hurt on his .leg, from the. kick of 
a horse ; that when the battle came on, tlioos[h 
very much indisposed, and dissuaded by his 
friends, he commandod one of his horses to be 
brought, mounted him, and. charged, without a 
breastplate, at the head of he p k dk m xs and 


ware' black, tiieir /egs armed with greaves : all kinds, be was stmck with a javelin of iron, 

and as they moved their hn^ pikes; heavy ‘Shod " - j j — vi .*_* ;« 

with iron, shook on their right shoulders. 

Next came the mercenaries, variously armed, 
according to the manner of their respective 
countries : with these were mixed the Pasonians. 

In the third place moved forward the battalions 
of Macodon, the flower of its youth and the 
Lravest of its sons : their new purple vesta and 
gilded afms, made a splendid appearance. 

As these took their posts, the Chalchespides 
moved out of the camp; tlie fields gleamed 
with' the polished steel and the brazen shields 
which they bore, and the mountains re>echoed 
to their cheers. In this order they advanced, 
and tliat with so much boldness and speed, 
that the first of their slain* fell only two fur- 
longs from the Roman camp. 

As soon as .the attack was begun, i^Imilius, 
advancing to the first ranks, found tliat the 
foremost of the Macedonians had struck the 
heads of their pikes into the shields of the Ro« 
mans, so ^at it was impossible for his men to 
reach their adversaries with their swords. 

And when he saw the rest of the Macedonians 
take their bucklers from their shoulders, join 
them close together, and with one motion pre- 
sent their pikes against his lef^ions, tlic strengUi 
of such a rampart, and the formidable appear- 
ance of such a front struck. him with terror and 
amazement. , He never, indeed, saw a more 
dreadful spectacle, and Im often mentioned 
afterwards the impression it made upon him. 

However, he took care to shew a pleasant and 
cheerful countenance to liis men, and even 
rode about without either lielmet or breastplate. 

But the king of Macedon, ns Polybius tells 
us, as soon as the engagement was begun, 
gave way to his fears, and withdrew into the 
town^ under pretence of sacrificing to Hercu- 
les'; a god tliat accepts not the timid olleriiigs 
of cowards, nor favours nuy unjust vows. And 
surely it is not just, that t}ie man who never 
shoots, should bear away the prize ; that he 
who deserts his post, should conquer ; that he 
who is despicably indolent, shouUI be siiccess- 
. ful ; or that a bad man should be hiippy. Rut 
the gjd attended to the prayers of Avinilius ; 
for he be^ed for victory and success with his 
aword in his hand, and fought while he im- 
plored the divine aid. Yet one Posidonius,*!* 
who pays he lived in those times, and was pre- 
sent at that action,^ in the history of Perseus, 
which he wrote in several books, ailirms. 


^ The ligbl-armed. 

* t This could not be Posidonius of Apamca, 
who wrdte a continuation of Polybius’s history : 
for that Posidonius went to Rome during the coii- 
aalshlp of. STarcellus, a hundred and eighteen 
years after this battle. Plutarch, indeed, seems to 
have taken him either for a counterfeit, or a writer 
cf no account, when he calls him one Posidonius, 
a ho Mis us he lived at that iinte. 


j not indeed witii the point, but it glanced ia 
such a manner upon his left aide, tliat it not 
only rent his clothes, but gave him a bruise 
in the flesh, the mark of which remained a 
long time. This is what Posidomus oays in 
detence of Perseus. 

The Romans, who engaged tlie pitalanx, be- 
ing unable to break it, Salius a Peligniun 
ollicer, snatched the ensign of his company and 
threw it among the enemy. Hereupon, the 
Pelignians, rushing forward to recover it, for 
the Italians looked upon it as a great crime 
and disgrace to abandon tiieir standard, a 
dreadful conflict and slaughter on both sides 
ensued. The Romans, attempting to cut the 
pikes of the Macedonians asunder Math their 
swords, to beat them back with their shields, 
or .to put them by with their hands: but the 
Macedonians, holding them steady with both 
hands, pierced their adversaries through tiieir 
armour, for neither shield nor corslet was 
proof against the pike.^ The Peliniiafis, and 
Manrncinians were thrown headlong down,^ 
who without any sort of discretion, or rather 
with a brutal fury, had exposed themselves to 
wounds, and run n|^n certain death. The 
first line thus cut in pieces, those that were be- 
hind were forced to give back, and though they 
did not fly, yet they retreated towards Mount 
Olocrus. i^milius seeing this, rent his clothes, 
as Posidonius tells us. He was reduced al- 
most to despair, to find that part of his men 
had retired, and that the rest declined the 
combat with a phalanx which, by reason of 
the pikes that defended it on all sides like a 
rampart, appeared impenetrable and invincible. 
But as the unevenness of the > ground and the 
large extent of the front would not permit 
their bucklers to be joined through the whole, 
he observed several interstices and openings 
in the Macedonian line ; as it happens in great 
armies, according to the different efforts of the 
combatants, who; in one part press forward, 
and in anotiier are for^^d to give bock. For 
this reason, he divided his troops, with all 
possible, expedition, into platoons, whmh he 
ordered to throw • themselves into the void 
spaces of the enemy’s front ; and so, ncit to 
engage with the whole at once, but to make 
many impressioiis at the samo time in different 
parts. These orders being given by ASmilius 
to the officers, and by the oij^rsto the soldiers, 
they immediately made their way ^tween the 
pikes, wherever there was an opening which 

* This shews the advantsae which the pike has 
over fhe broad-sword : and the bayonet is still 
better, because it gives the soldier the frep use of 
his musket, without being encumbertsd with a |>ik<>, 
and when screwed [to the musket, supplies the 
place of a pike. , • 

t 0|i the first apflearance of this, Perseus should 
have charged the Romaus'very bilskly .with his 
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mu no sooner done, thatik Hdae to^ the eneinT \ 
in flank, where they were quite exposed, - 
while others fetched a compass, and attacked 
them in the rear; 4hus was the' phalanx Boon 
broken, qud its strength, whicji depended 
upon one united ef&rt, was no more/ When 
thev came to fight man with man, and party 
with party^ the Macedonians had only short 
swords to strike the long shields of the Ro- 
mans, that reached fmm head to foot, and 
slight bncklers to oppose to the Roman 
swords, which, by reason of their weight and 
the force with which they were managed, . 
pierced through all their armour to tlie bodies ; 
so that Uiey maintained their ground with 
difficulty, and in the end w'ere entirely routed. 

It was here, however, that the greatest 
efTorts were, made on both sides ; and here 
Marcus, the son of Cato, and son in-law to 
jffimilius, after surprising acts of valour, un- 
fortunately lost his sword. As he was a youth 
who had received all the advantages of educa- 
tion, and who owed to so illustrious a father 
extraordinary instances of virtue, he was per- 
suaded that be had better die, than leave such 
a spoil in the hands of his enemies, lie, there- 
fore, fieiv through the ranks, and wherever' he 
happened to see any of his friends or acquaint- 
ance, he told them his misfortune, and begged 
their assistance. A number of* brave young 
men was thus collected, who following their 
leader with equal ardour, soon traversed their 
own army, and fell upon the Macedonians. 
After a sharp conflict and dreadful carnage, 
the enemy was driven back, and the {p-ound 
being left vacant, the Romans sought for the 
sword, which with .much difficulty was found 
under a heap of arms and dead bodies. Tran- 
sported with this success, they charged ll^ose 
that remained unbroken, with still greater 
eagerness and shouts of triumph. The three 
thousand Macedonians, who were all select 
men, kept their station, and maintained tlie 
fight, but at last were entirely cut ofl*. The rest 
fled ; and terrible was the slaughter t>f tliose. 
The field and the sides of the hills were cover- 
ed with the -dead, and the river ILeaciis, which 
the Romans crossed the day after the battle, 
was even then mixed with blood. For it is 
said that about twenty-five thousand were 
killed on the Macedonian side; whereas the 
Romans, according to Posidonius, lost but one 
hundred ; Nasica says, only fourscore.^ 

This great ^ttle was soon decided, for it 
began at the ninth honr,-f- and victory declared 
herself before the tenth. The remainder of the 
day Was employed in the pursuit which w*as 
. continued for the space of a hundred and 
twenty fudongs, no that it was far in the night 
when they returned. ^ The servants went with 
torches to- meet their masters, afid conducted 
tliem wifti shouts of joy to their tents, which 
thejr had illaminated, add adorned witli crowns 
of ivy and laurel.t 

hone, and hy that means have given his infantry 
time to recover themsvives ; tuat instead of this, 
they baseiy provided for tbeir own safety by a preci- 
pitate flight. ' ' . 

* Utterly Impossible ! if the circunistiinccs of the 
flght are ^nstflered : hot Livy’s account Is lost. 

- 1 1. e. three* in the afternoon. 

t The 'laurel was sacred, to Apollo, and the ivy 
to Bacchus. Bacchus, who is sometimes supposed 
to be the same with Hercules, was a warrior and 
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.But the general himself was over whelmed 
with grief. For, of ther .'two sons tliat semcl 
under him, the youn^st whopi he most loved, 
and who, of all tlie brothers, was moot hap* 
piljs formed for virtue, was not to be found. 
Ue was naturally brave and .ambitious of ho- 
nour, ^ and withal very young,^ he concluded 
that his inexperience had engaged him too' far 
in the hottest of tlie battle, and that bo ms 
certainly k if led. The whole army was sensible 
f of hia sorrow and distress ; and leaving their 
snp^r, they ran out witii torches, some to the 
general's tent, and some out oC the trenches to 
seek him among the first of the slain. A pro- 
found melonchmy reined in the camp, wnilq ' 
the field resounded with the cries of those that' 
called upon Scipio. For, so admirably had 
Nature tempered him, that he was very early 
marked out by the world, as a person beyond 
the rest of the youth, likely to excel in the arts 
both of war and of civil government. 

It was now very late, and he was almost 
given lip, when he returned from tlie pursuit, 
with two or three friends, covered with the 
fresh blood of the foe, like a generous young 
hound, earned too far by the charms of the 
chase. This is that Scipio, .who^ afterwards 
destroyed Carthage and Nuniantia, and was 
incomparably the first, both In virtue and 
power, of the Romans of his time. Thus for- 
tune did not choose at present to make Aiimilius 
pay for the favour she did him,, but deferred it 
to another opportunity ; and therefore he en- 
joyed this victory, with full satisfaction. 

As for Perseus, he fled from P>'dna to Pella, 
with his cavalry, which had suilered no loss. 
Wlien the foot overtook them, tliey reproached 
ilicm ns cowurds and traitors, pulled them off 
tlieir horses, and woimded several of them j 
so that the king dreading the consequences ot 
the tumult, turned his horse out of the common 
road, and lest he sliould be known, wrapped 
up bis purple robe, and put it before him ; he 
also took ofl' his diadem, and carried it in his 
hand, and that he might converse the. more 
conveniently with his friends, alighted from 
his horse and led him. But they all slunk 
away from him by degrees ; one under pretence 
of t3ring his shoe, another of wateriiw KJs 
horse, and a third of being tliirsty himself: net 
that they were so much afraid of the enemy, 
as of the cruelty of Perseus, who, exasperated 
witli his misfortunes, sought to lay the blame 
of his miscarriage on any body but himself. 
He entered Pella in the night, w'here he killed 
with his poniard Euctes and Eudeenh. two of 
his treasurers; who, when they waited upon 
him, had found fault with some of his proceed- 
ings, and provoked him by an unseasonable 
libeHy of admonition. Hereupon, eveiy body 
forsook him, except Evander the Cretan, Ar- 
chedamus the iEtolian. and Neon the Boeolum 
not did any of his soldiers follow him, but the 
Cretans, who were not attached to hiai^raon, 
but to his money, as bees are to the noney- 

we read of hit expedition into India, hut the 
Roman cusiom of adorning tbe tenU of the victors 
with Ivy, tbe plant of Bacchus, might arise .from 
a more simple cause ; Csesar, in his third booh of 
tbe civil wars, says, that In Pompfy*s eamp he 
fdiwd tbe tent of Lentulus and some others covered 
with ivy : so sure had they made tbeipselves of the 
victory. 

* He wSb then in Ills seventeenth vear. 

CkS. 
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For he carried great treaeure along 
with Mm, and aoifered them to take ont of it 
(mpe and bowls, and other ressels of gold and 
wyer,^ to the value of fifty talenta. But 
lAen be came to AmphiMlia, and fiom thence 
to Alepsu8,*j- his fears a little abating, he rank 
again into his'old and inborn distemper of ava^ 
rice ; he lamented to Ms friends, that he had 
inadvertently given np to the C/retans some of 
the gold plate of Alexandej/the Great, and he 
applied to those that hadnt, and even begged 
of them with tears, tp/fetiirn it him for the 
value in money. TIfifise that knew him well, 
easily discovered ^t he was playing iJuR Cre- 
tan with the Crejfim;% but such as were pre- 
vailed upon^jts^^ve up the plate, lost all : for 
he nevejp.paid the money. Thus he got thirty 
talenjs^tVom his friends, which soon after were 
tjjk^ome into tlie hands of his enemies, and 
"“wth these he sailed to Samothrace, where 
he took refuge at the altar of Castor and 


The Macedonians have always had the clia- 
racter of being lovers of their kings ;|| but now, 
as if the chiei buhvark of tlieir constitution wc.9 
broken down, and all were, fallen with it, they 
submitted to ^niilius, and in two days he was 
master of all Macedonia. This seems to give 
some countenance to those who impute these 
events to fortune. A prodigy, which happened 
at Amphipolis, testified also the favour of the 
gods. The consul was otTering sacrifice there, 
and the sacred ceremonies were begun, when 
a flash of lightning fell upon the altar, and at 
once consumed and consecrated the victim. 
But the share which fame had in this affair 
exceeds both that prodi^ and what they tell 
us of his good fortune. For, on the fourtlL day 
after Perseus was beaten at Pydna, as the peo- 
ple were at the equesbrian games in Rome, a 
report was suddenly spread in tho first seats of 
the theatre, that .d^ilius had gained a great 
battle over Perseus, and overturned the king- 
dom of Macedon. The news ^vas made public 
in a moment, tlie multitude clapped their hands 
and set up great acclamations, and it passed 
current that clay in the city. Afterwards, when 
it appeared that it had no good foundation, the 
story dropped for the present; but when a f w 


* He was afraid to give It them, lest the Mace- 
donians out of spite should take all the rest. 

\ A manuscript copy has it Galcpsiis, probably 
upbn the authority of Livy. 

X ft was an ancient proverb. The Cretans are 
always liars, St. Paul has quoted it from Calli- 
machus. 

i He carried with him two thousand talents. 

II When Perseus was at Amphipolis, being afraid 
that the inhabitants wo.>ld take him and deliver him 
op to the Romans, he came out with Philip, the 
only child be had with him, and having mounted 
the tribunal, began to speak ; but Ills tears flowed 
so fast, that, after several trials, he found it ini- 
prscticable to proceed. Descending again from the. 
tribunal, he spoke to Cvander, who then went up 
to supply bis place, and bepan to speak ; but the 
people, who bated him, refused to bear him,' cry- 
ing ont, ** Be gone, be gone ; we are resolved not 
to expose ourselves, our wives, and our children, 
for your sakes. Fly, therefore, and leave us to 
make the best terms we can with the conquerors.** 
Evander had been the principal actor in the assassi- 
nation of Eumenes, and was afterwards despatched 
III Samothrace, by order of Perseus, who was aftraid 
that Svandcr.puMild . accuse him as the author of 
iMlmnrder. * ^ 


days after it was confiemed beyond dispute,* 
they GoMd not but admire report wMcb was 
its narbinger, and the fiction woich turned Co 
truth. 

In like manner it is said that an account of 
the battib of the Italians near the river Sagara, 
was carried iiito Peloponnesus the same day 
it was fought ; and of the defeat of tlie Per- 
sians at Mycale, with equal expedition, to Plv • 
taea : and that very soon after the battle whic h 
the Romans gained over the Tarquins and tlie 
people of Latmm, that fought under their ban- 
j ners, two young men of uncommon sisse aud 
beauty, who were coqjectured to be Castor 
and Pollux, arrived at Rome, from the army, 
vnth the news of it The first man they met 
with, by the foiinUiii in the market-place, as 
they were refreshing their horses, fiigt foamed 
with sweat, expressed his surprize at their 
account of the victory ; whereupon they are 
said to have smiled, and to have stroked his 
beard, ^^h!f'h immediately turned from black to 
yellow. "J'his circumstance giiined credit to his 
re}x»rt, and got him the surname of /Enoharbtts, 
or Yelloiv Beard, 

All these stories arc confirmed by that 
which happened in our times. For when Lu- 
cius Antonins rebelled against Doniitiaii, 
Rome was much alarmed, and ex^^ected a 
bloody w^ar in Germany, hut on a ^.iddeii, and 
of their own proper motion, the people raised 
a report, and spread it over the city, that An- 
tonins was vanquished and slain, that his army 
was cut in pieces, and not one man had escap- 
ed. Such a run had tln^ news, and such was 
the credit given to it, that many of the magis- 
trates uifered sacrifice on the occasion. But 
when the author of it was sought after, they 
were referred from one to another, all their 
inquiries were eluded, and at last the news 
was lost ill the immense crowd, as in a vast 
ocean. Thus the report, npneariiig to have no 
solid foundation, immediately vanished. But 
as Domitian was marching his forces to chas- 
tise the rebels, messengers and letters met 
him on the road, which brought an account of 
the victory. Then tliey found it was won the 
same day the report was propagated, tliough 
the field of battle was more than twenty thou- 
sand furlongs from Rome. This is a fact which 
no one can be unacquainted with. 

But to return to tlie story of Perseus: 
Cneins Octavius, who was joined in command 
with ^milius, came with his fleet to Samo- 
thrace, where, out of reverence to the gods,-}- he 

•t 

• It was confirmed by the arrival of Q. Fabius 
Maximus, ^militis, L. Lentulus, and Q. Meteliut^ 
wbo bad been sent express by jffimillus, and reach- 
ed Rome the twentieth day after the action. ‘ 

t The gods of Samothrace were dreaded by. all 
nations. The pagans carried their prejudices so 
far in* favour of those pretended deities, that they 
were struck with awe upon the bare meutlon of 
their names. Of all the qatbs that were in use 
among the ancients, that by these gods was deem*., 
ed the most sacred and Inviolable. Such as were 
found, not to have observed this oath were look^ 
upon as the curse of mankind, and persons devoted 
to destruction. Diodorus (lib v.) tells ns tl^ 
these gods' were always present, and never failed 
to assist those that were initiated, and called upoir ' 
tbem in any sudden and unexpected danger ; and . 
that none ever duly perfohned their ceremonies' 
without hefiig amply rewarded ibr thgfr piety. No 
wonder, then, if the places of refuge In this isku^a 
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permitted Pei sens to engoy the profectfon of 
the asylum, but. watched the coasts and guard- 
ed against his escape. Perseus, however, 
found means privately to en^ge one Orandes, 
a Cretan, to take him and his treasure into his 
vessel, and carry them off. He, like a true 
Cretan, took in the treasure, and advised Per- 
seus to come in the night, with his wife and 
children, and necessary attendants to the port 
called Demetrinm ; but, before this, he had set 
sail. Miserable was the condition of Perseus, 
compelled as liC \vaj» to escape through a nar- 
row window, and (o let hi.nsclf down by the 
wall, with his wife and ctiiJdi en, who had little 
experienced such ferigne and hardship ; but 
still more pitiable woixi his groans when, as he 
wandered by tlie told him, that he 

had seen Orandes « .■ way off at sea. 
tills time it was d/i) , ,nd, destitute of all othe9‘ 
hope, he fled I. * 1: to the wall. IJ > was not, 
indeed, undisiT. yet iierea^ l ' he pledge 

'if‘< wife, betbr#. ■ .• lioinaiis 
i<r<*s to prevent it His chil- 
he hands of Ion, who had been 
II now was liiij betrayer ; for he 


j and so by 
* nature can 


of refuge, !( = 
could tuk^' 
dren he p\ 
his ftivouri' 

delivered iis.Mii up to tla* 
the strongest necessity withf vvhl'd* 
bo bound,, obliged yjo-sts do, when 
yj , imself to those 

his chiiW thorf^[fowcr. 

01,^ ^mfidence in Nasica, 

and sensible of 
he surrendered 



even dl 

fortune d*.. not ?fif> '"tlie distressf-d. For 
when he desired to be condiu led to yiO.'riHius,^ 
the consul rose from hi^ seat, -ii;.!, .o rompa- 
nied with his friends, iw.-nt to rt'c»*i>e 'dm with 
tears in his eyee, a great inaii unhappily 
fallen throagli the displeasure *^*1. the gods. But 
Perseus behaved in the vih*^ iii uiner; he 
bowed down with hi.s face to * *: t r >». he ■ oi- 
braced tlie Homan’s knees, id*.* i ^ ja- s.-ions 
were, so mean and his entreat ie.s .lo abject, that 
.^^mllius could not eiidure them ; but regarding 
him with an eye of regret and indignation, 
“ Why dost tlioii, wretched’^hcil, i » 

acquit fortune of 'ivhat mighdueem her prent- 
cst Clime, by a behaviour whi^fl niakes it ap- 
pear that thou deservest her frowns, and tiiat 
lliou art not only now, but hast been long un- 
worthy the protection of that goddess ? Why 

were very bighly revered. Besides the temple of 
CHstoraiid Pollux, to which Perseus fled, there 
was also a wood, esteemed buch, where those who 
were’admltted to the holy rites of the Cabiri; used 
to meet. 

* Octavius, as soon as he had the kins fn bis 
power, put him on board the admiral galley, and 
havhis embarked also all his treasure that was 
left; the Roman fleet weighed and stood for Am- 
phipolis. An express was dispatched from thence 
to acquaint .Amilius with what bad happened, who 
sent Tubero, bis sou-indaw, with several-* persons 
of . distinction, to meet Perseus. The consul or- 
dered sacrifices to be imm^iatcly offered, aiid 
made the same rejoicings as if a new victory bad , 
been obtained. The whole camp ran out to see 
the ro>at j^risoner, who. Covered with a mourning 
oloak, wfilfe'd .alone to the tent of Amillui. 


dost thou tarnish my laurels^ and detract ' from 
mv achievements, by shewing thyself a mean 
adversary, and unfit to cope with a Roman? 
Courage in the unfortunate is highly revered, 
evetn by an enemy ; and cowardice, though 
it meets with success, is held in great contempt 
among the Romans.’* 

Notwitlistiinding this severe rebuke, he 
raised him up, gave him his hand, and deliver- 
ed liim into tne custody of Tubero. Then tak- 
ing his sons, iiis sons-in-law, and the principal 
oflicers. particularly the younger sort, back 
with him into his tent, he sat a long time silent, 
to the astonishment of the whom Company. 
At last, he began to speak of the vicissitudes 
of fortune, and of human affairs. ^'Is it fit 
then,” sai(l he, that a mortal should be elat- 
ed by prosperity, and plume him'self upon the 
overturning a city, or a kingdom? Should 
)ve not raliier attend to the instructions of for- 
'tune, who, by such visible marks of hex insta- 
bility, and of the weakness of human power, 
teaches every one that goes to war, to expect 
from her nothing solid and pi^rnianent ? what 
time for confidence can tliere be to man, when 
in the very instant of victory, he must necessa- 
rily dread the power of fortune, and the very 
joy of success must be mingled with anxiety, 
from a reflection on the course of unsparing 
fate, which humbles one man to-day, and to- 
morrow another? when one short hour has 
been suflicient to overthrow the house of Alex- 
ander, who arrived at such a pitch of 'glory, 
and extended his empire over great part of the 
world ; when you see princes that were lately 
at tlie liead of immense armies, receive their 
provisions for the day from the hands of their 
enemies ; shall you dare to flatter yourselves 
that fortune has firmly settled your prosperity, 
or that it is proof against the attacks of time ? 
shall you not rather, my young fnciids, quit 
this elation of Jieart, ana the vain raptures of 
victory, and humble yourselves in the thought 
of whal. may happen nereafler, in the expecta- 
tion that the gods will send some misfortune 
to counterbalance the present success?” iElmi- 
Tins, they tell us, having said a great deal to 
this pnrpo.se, dism'issed the young men, season- 
ably chastised with this grave discourse, and 
restrained in their natural inclination to arro- 
gance. 

When this was done, he put his army in 
miarters, while he went to take a* view of 
Greece. This progress was attended botli 
Avith honour to himself, and advantage to the 
Creeks : for he redressed the people’s griev- 
ances, ne reformed their civil government 
and rave them gratuities, to some wheat, and 
ti> others oil, out of the royal stores ; in which 
such vast quantities are said to have been found, 
that the number of tliose that asked and re- 
ceiA'^ed was too small to exhaust the ^ whole. 
Finding a mat square pedestal of white mar- 
ble at Delphi, designed for a golden statue of 
Perseus, he ordered Ids own to be put upon 
it allenug, that it was but just, that the con*' 
quered shomd give place to the conqueror. - At 
Olympia, xve are told, he nttefed that celebrated 
saying, ** I'his Jupiter of Phidias is the very^ 
Jupiter of Homer.” ^ 

* This was not quire qo consisten with his *bUtni> 
liatlDf discourse on the vicissitudes of fortune. 
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U|K>n the arrival of IVt; ten commisrioncrsv i which the. Romans had bestowed th^»* 
from Rome for settling the aflaJrs of Macedonia,, [ and to preserve U by good laws and the hap- 


■be declared the lands and cities of the Mace 
free, and ordered that they should be 
• l^verned by their own laws ; only i^eserving a 
tribute to the Romans of a hundred talents> 
Whiqh was not half what their kings had im- 
posed. 

Aft^r this he exhibited various games and 
Bpectacles, offered sacriSces to the gods, and 
made great entertainmeots ; for all which he I 


I piest harmony, he marched into Epirus. The 
' senate had made a decree, that the soldiers 
who had fought under him a{;mn8t Fergus 
should have tne spoil of the cities of Epirus. 
In order, therefore, tliat they might fall upon 
them unexpectedly, he sent^ for ten • of the 
principal inhabitants of each" city, and fixed a 
day for them to bring in whatever silver and 
gold coaid be found in their houses and tern- 


finind an abundant supply in the treasures of pies* With each of these he sent a centurion 
the king. And he* shewed so just a discern- and ^ard of soldiers, under pretence of 
ment in the orderinj^, the placing, and saluting searching for and receivlgg the precious metal, 
of his epesto, and m distinguishing what de- and as for tliis porpo^hnly. But when the 
grec of civility was due to eveiy man’s rank day came, they rushed, upon all the inhabitants, 
and quality that the Greeks were amazed at and began , to seize and^under them. Thus 
his knowled^ of matters of mere politeness, in one hour a hundrec^nd fifty thousand per- 
and that amidst hia great actions, even trifips J0t(n9 were made slaves, and seventy cities 
did not escape his attention, but were con-M%acked. Yet from this g^qjg^l ruin and de- 
ducted with the 'greatest decorum. That which] isolation, each soldier had no more than eleven 

_iJI» 1 J 1 •_ * ^1 J >1,. A- !•_ 


afforded him the highest satisfuctiofi was, that, 
notwithstandinj^ the magnificence and variety 
of his preparations, he himself gave tlie great- 
est pleasure to those he entertained. And to 
those that expressed their admiration of his ma- 
nagement on these occasions, he said, That he 
re<)mred the same genius to draw up an army 
and to order an entertainment ;-[* that tiie one 
might be most formidable to the enemy, and tne 
other most a|;reeable to the company.” 

Among his otlmr good^ qualities, his dis- 
intereste<* less and magnanimity stood foremost 
in the esi vn of the world. For he would not 
io much • look upon the immense quantity of 
silver and gold tliat was collected .out of the 
royal palaces, but delivered it to the quatstors, 
to be carried into the public treasury, lie re- 
served onlv the books of the king’s library for 
his sons, who were men of letters ; and in dis- 
tributing rewards to those that had distinguished 
themselves in the battle, he gave n silver cup 
of five pounds weight to his son'-indaw, i^^lius 
Tubero. This is that l\ibero who, as we have 
already mentioned, was one of the sixteen 
relations that lived together, and were all sup- 
ported by one small farm ; and lliis piece of 
plate, acquired bv virtue and honour, is affirmed 
to the first that was in the family of tlie 
<^lians : neither tliey nor their wives having, 
before this, either used or wanted any vessels 
of silver or gold. 

After he had made every proper regulation,! 
taken his leave of the Grp.ek»» ano exhorted 
the Macedonians to remember the liberty 

* These ten legates were all men of consular 
dignity, who came to assist ^nilllus In settling a 
new form of govertminit. The Macedonians were 
not much charmed ifith the promise of liberty, 
because ‘they could not well compreheiia what that 
liberty was. They Aaw evident contradict ions in tbe 
decree, which, though it spoke of leaving them un- 
der their own laws, imposed many new ones, and 
threatened more. What most disturbed them, was 
a division of their kingdom, whereby, as a nation, 
they were separated and disjointed from each 
other. 

t To these two particulars, of drawing up an 
army, and ordering, an entertainment, Henry the 
I Vth of France added— the making love. 

t At the dose of these proceedings, Andronlcos 
the ABtolian, and Neo tbe Bceotiaii, because they 
bad always been friends to Perseus, and bad not 
deserted him even now, were condemned, and lost 
their beads. So. unjust amidst all the specious ap- 
Dearaitccs of justice ware tbe conqiicrois. 


drachmas to his share. How r.hocking was 
such a destruction for the sake of such advan- 
tage ! 

.^milius, having executed this commission, 
so contrary to his mildness and humanity, went 
down to Oriricd in here he embarked hio forces, 
and passed Oi rcinto Italy. sailed np tlie 
Tiber in tlic Icli v galled, ah’^h^br.d sixteen 
ranks of oars, efir rmras ri but oaiorned with arms^ 
taken from the eneinv, ton, the’', cloth of scar-' 
tet and purple; and over the ..s of the river 
being covered with nind 8IaiT^a thsCt came to 
see tiie ship as it sabt ono i>yly^ gainst the 
stream, the Komansne newSi^.,^L;;*^'X,e an- 
ticipated his triumphlhut many®.-§^ ^ 

But the spldicrfiictj on the oc<5uS-’5 
meis on tli’e wef it was sougiil afte-f^ji fliey 
tme.d tlieir exp( one to another, ited, in- 
dulged a secret I’e’se^^nd.ii;,'* dust were ill af- 
fected to iEmilius. In public they alleged an- 
otlier cause. They said he had behaved in . 
command in a severe and imperious manner, 
and Uierefore they did not mc^ his wishes for 
a triumph. Servius Galbi, who had served 
under ASiniliit^; as a tribune, and who had a 
personal enmity to liim, obser^'ing this, pulled 
oif the mask, and declared that no triumph 
ought to be allowed him. Having spread 
among tlie soldiery several calumnies against 
the general, and sharpened the resentment 
which theyTird 'Nlready conceived, Galba re- 
quested unoth. wlday of the tribunes of the 
people ; becausir the remaining four houn^ ;he 
said, were not suflifk^nt for the intended im- 
peaclniient. But as the tribunes ordered him 
to speak then, if he had any thin^ to say, he 
began a long harangue full of injurious Una lalse 
allegations; and spun it out to the end of 
day. When' it was dark, the tribunes dis- 
missed the assembly. The mldiers, now more 


* I'hla boasted favour of the Romans to the 
people of Macedon, was certainly nothing extnu 
ordinary. Their country being now divided Jnfe 
four districts, it was declared uniat^l for any 
person to intermarry, to {arry ou any trgde, to buy 
or stli any lands to any one' who was not aii liK- 
babiiaut of his own district. They were prohlmfiM 
to import any salt ; or to sell any timber, lljk Tar 
building ships to the barbarian nations. Att^tbo ' 
nubility, and their children exceeding the age of 
fifteen, were commanded immediately to transport 
riteiiiselves into Italy : and tbe supre'die power, in 
Macedon, was vested in certain Roinak; senatbii. 
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insolent than ever^ thmnged ahMit Gajba ; and 
nnimatiiig each other, . Iieiofe it was light took 
their stand in th^ Chipitol, where tho tribunes 
had ordered the assembly to held. ' 

As soon as day appeared, it put to th^r 
vote, and Ihe first tribe gave, it against the] 
triumph. -When this was understood by the 
rest of the assembly and the senate, the com* 

' monalty expressed great concern at the in* 
jury done to bat their words had no 

effect : ' the principal senators insisted that it 
was an insuperable attempt, and encouraged 
each other to repress the bold and licentious 
spirit of the soldiers, who would in time stick at 
no instance of itgusticc smd violence,^ if some- 
tiling was not donejSfSmvent tlieir depriving 
Paulas ilSmilius of tKo Tioiiours of his victory. 
They iiushed, therefore, through the crowd, 

. and, coming up in a body, demanded that the 
tribunes would put a stop to the subrages, until 
they had delivered what they had to say to the 
people. Thf! poll being stopped accordingly, 
and silence made, Marcus sorvilius, a man of 
consular dignity, who had killed three and 
twenty enemies in single combat, stood np, 
and spoke as follows : 

“ I am now sensible, more than ever, how 
great a general Paulas ^niilius is, when with so 
mutinous and disorderly an army he has perform- 
ed such great and honourable achievements : 
but I am surprised at the iiiconsiste ncy of tho 
Roman pepple, if after rejoicing in triumphs 
over the Illyrians and Ligurians, they envy 
themselves the pleasure of seeing the king of 
Macedon brought alive, and all tlie glory of 
Alexander and Piiilip led captive by the Ro- 
man arms. For is it not a strange thing for 
you, who upon a slight rumour of the vi<;tory 
brought hither some time since, ollered sacri- 
fices, and made your requests to the gods, 
that you might sooti see that account verified ; 
now the consul is returned with a r«;al victory, 
to rob tne god.s of their clue honour, and your- 
selves of tluf satisfaction, as if you were afraid 
to behold the greatness of the conquest, or 
were willing to snare the king ? though indeed, 
it would be much better to refuse tlie triumph 
out of mercy to him, than envy to your gene- 
Tal. But to such excess is your malignity ar- 
rivedT, that a man who never received a wound, 
a man shining in delicacy and fattened in the 
shade, dares discourse about Mie conduct of the 
war and the right to a triumi h, to you who at 
the expense of so mncli blood have learned how 
to judge of the valour or misbehaviour of your 
commanders.’^ 

At the same time, baring his breast, he 
shewed an incredible number of scars upon it, 
and then turning his back, he uncovered some 
liarts which it is reckoned indecent to expose ; 
and addressing himself to Galba, he said, 

^ Thou langhest at tliis but I glory in jtliese 
marks before my fellow-citissens : for I got 
them by being on horseback day and night in 
ihair service. But go on to collect the votes ; 

Will attend the whole business, and mark 
Viosd cowardly and ungrateful men,' who had 
have .their own inclinations indulg^ in 
waiv than. , be moperly commanded.” This 
speech th^ telf us, so humbled the soldiery. 


* .This was. sadly ve^lAsd iii the times of the Ro- 
man einnerers. 


and eflected such .?an alteration m them, 
that the triumph was voted to ^milius by 
eveiy tribe. 

The triumph is said to have been ordered 
after this manner. In .every theatre, or as they 
call it, circus, where equestrian games used to 
be held, in theyorioii, and other parts of tho 
city, which were convenient for seeing the 
procession, the people erected scaflblds, and 
on the Jay of the triumph were all dressed in 
i/ihite. The temples were set open, adorped 
with garlands, and smoking wito incense. 
Many iiciors and other officers compelled the 
disorderly crowd to make way; and opened a 
clear passage. The triumph took up three 
days. On the first, which was scarcely Sufficient 
for the show, were exhibited the images, 
l>aititings, and colossal statues, taken from 
the enemy, and now carried in two hundred 
and fifty chariots. Next day, the richest and 
most beautiful of tlie Macedonian arms were 
brought up* in a great number of wagons. 
These glittering with new furbished brass and 
polished steel ; and though they were piled 
with art and judgment, yet seemed to be 
thrown together promiscuously ; helmets oeing ' 
placed upon shields, breastplates upon greaves, 
Cretan targets, Thracian bucklers, and quivers 
of arrows hiidclled among the horses* bits, with 
the points of naked swords and long pikes ap- 
pearing through on every side. All Uiese arms 
were tied together with such a just liberty, 
that room was lei‘t for them to clatter as they 
were drawn along, and the clank of them was 
so harsh and terrible, that they were not seen 
without dread, though among the spoils of toe 
conquered. After the carriages, loaded with 
arms, walked tiircc thousand men, who car- 
ried the silver money in seven hundred and 
fifty vessels, each of which contained three 
talents, and was borne by four men. Others 
brought bowls, horns, goblets, and cups, all of 
silver, disposed in such order as would make 
too best show, and valuable not only for their 
size but toe depth of tlie basso relievo. On the 
the third day, early in toe morning, first came 
lip the trumpets, ndt with sucli airs as are used 
in a procession of solemn entry, but ivith such 
as the Romans sound when they animate their 
troops to the charge. These were followed by^ 
a hundred and twenty fat oxen, witli tlieir 
horns gilded, and set off >vith ribbons aild ■ 
garlands. The young men that led these 
victims, were girded with belts of curious 
workmanship : and aftor them came toe boys 
who carried the gold and silver vessels for the 
sacrifice. Next went the persons that carried 
the gold coiii^ in vessels which held three 
talents each, . like those that conUiiiied the 
silver, and which were to thq number of 
seventy-seven. Then followed toose tliat bore 
the consecrated bowl,*]- of ten talents weight. 


’ According to Plutarch’s account, there were 
2250 talents of silver coin, and 231 of gold coin. 
According to Valerius Atitias it amounted to^me- 
wbat more ; but Livy thinks his computation too 
small, and Velleius Paterculus make it almost 
twice as much.' The account which Patercnlos 
gives of it is probably right, since tbb money now 
brought from Macedonia set the Romans free from 
all taxes for one bnndred and twenty-five years. 

t This bowl weighed six hundred pounds : for 
the talent weighed sixty pounds. It was conse- 
crated to Jupiter* 
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wbjch iE^iws had cawed (o be made of ^Id, 
and adorned nvitb precious stones : and those 
that mposed to view the cups of Antigonns of* 
Seleimus, and such as were of the make of tlie 
fimed artist, Shericles, together with the fmid 

S ilatethat had been used at P«rseus*8 Mle. 
nunediately after, was to be seen the ohariot 
aC that prince, with his annoiir upon it, and 
sis diadem upon that, at a little distance his 
Aildren were led captive, attended by a great 
Dimber of governors, masters, • and preceptors, 
in tears, who stretched out their hands by 
way of soppljcation to the spectators, and 
tnight the children to do the same. Tliere 
were two sons and one daughter, all so young, 
that tliey were^ not much affected witli the 
gieatness of tlieir niisfortnnes. Tin's Inaensi- 
bility of theirs made the change of their con- 
dition more pitiable insomncli^ that Perseus 
passed on almost _ witliout notice so fixed 
vreto the eyes of the Romans upon the children 
from pity of their fiite, that many of them shed 
tears, and none tasted, the joy of the triumph 
without a mixture of pain, till they were gone 
by. Behind the children and their train 
walked Perseus himself, clad all in black, and 
wearing sandals of the fashion of his country. 
He had tlie appearance of a man that was 
overwhelmed with terror, and whose reason 
ww almost sta^ered with the weight of his 
misfortunes. He was followed by a great 
number of friends and favourites, whose 
countenances were oppressed with sorrow, 
and who, by fixing their weeping eyes con- 
tinually upon their prince, testified to the i 
spectators, that it was his lot which they 
lamented, and that they were regardless of 
their own. He had sent, indeed, to ^iiiiliiis, 
to desire tliat he might be excused from being 
led in triumph, and being made a public 
spectacle. But ^milins despising his coward- 
ice and attachment to life, by way of deri- 
sion, it seems, sent by word, Th.'it it had I 
been in his power to prevent it, and still was, i 
if he were so disposed hinting, that he 
should prefer death to disgrace. But he had 
not the courage to strike the blow, and the 
vigour of his mind being destroyed by vain | 
hopes, he became a part of his own spoils. | 
Next were carried four linndred coronets of 
gold, which the cities had sent i^inilius, along 
with their embassies, as compliments on his 
victory. Then came the consul himself, riding 
in a magnificent chariot ; a man, exclusive of 
the pomp of power, worthy to be seen and 
admired, but his good mien was now set off 
with a purple robe interwoven with gold, and 
he held a branch of laurel in his right hand. 
The whole army likewise carried boughs of 
laurel, and divided into bands and companies, 
followed the general^s chariot: some singing 
satirical songs usual On such occasions, and 
some chanting odes of victoiy, and the glorious 
exploits of ASmiiius, who was revered and 
admired by all, and whom no good man could 
enjy. 

Blit, |ier!ia^)s there is some superior Being, 
whose ofiloe it is to cast .a shade upon any 
great and endnent proapeiity, and so to mingle 
the lot of luiinan life, that it may not be pei*fectly 
free from calamity $ but those, as Homer 
aays,*^ may think tliemselves most happy to 
* Phitarch here refers to a passage iu the speech 


' whom fortune an. equal share of good 
and evil For ^Emilias having four sons two 
of which, namely, Scipio ana.Fabins, were 
adopted into other families, as has been men- 
tioned before, and two others by His second 
\vife, as. yet but young, whom' be brought up 
in his own House ; one of. these died at four* 
teen years of age, five days before his father* 
triumph, and the other twelve,' three* days 
after. There was not a man among^ the 
mans that did not sympathise with him in this 
affliction. All were shocked at the cniel^ 
of rorttine,j^ who scrupled not to introduce 
such deep distress into a house that was full 
of pleasure, of joy, and festal sacrifices, aiid 
to mix the songs of victory and triumph with 
the iiioiirnful dirges of death. 

iEmiliiis, however, rightly considering that 
ninnkind have need of courage and fortitude, 
not only against swords and spears, butiminst 
every attack of fortune, so temperea and 
qualified the present emergencies, as to over- 
balance the evil by the good, and his private- 
misfortunes by his public prosperity ; that no- 
thing might appear to lessen the importance, or 
tarnish the glory of the victory. For, sqon after 
the burial of the first of his sons, he made, as 
we said, his triumphal entry; and upon the 
death of the second soon after the triumph, he. 
assembled the people of Rome, and made^aj 
speech to tliein, not like a man that wanted^ 
consolation himself, but like one that conld 
alleviate tlie grief which his fellow ditzens felt 
for his misfortunes. 

^'Though I have never,’’ said he, “ feared 
any thing human, yet among things divine - 
have always had a dread of fortune, as the 
most faithless and variable^ qf beings ; auu 
because in the course of this war she pros- 

f ered every measure of.mine^ the rather did 
expect that some (eiiipest would follow so 
favourable a gale. For in one day ( passed 
the Ionian from Brundusium to Corcycra : from 

of Achilles to Priam in the last Iliad, which is thus 
translated by Pope : 

Two urns by Jove’s high thrpue have ever stood. 
The source of evil one, and one of good. 

From thence the cup of mortal man be Alls, 
Blessings to these, to those distributCb ills ; . 

To most, he mingles both : the wretch decreed 
To taste the bad unmtx’d, is curs’d indeed. . 
The happiest taste not happiness sincere. 

But And the cordial draught Is dash’d with care. 

Plato has censured it as an impiety . to say that .God 
gives evil. God Is not tne' author of evil. Moral 
evil Is the result of the abuse of free agency, na- 
tural evil is tlie consequence of the Imperfection of 
matter : and the Deity stands jtistlAed in bis- 
creating beings liable to both, because natural im- 
perfection was necessary to a progressive existence, 
moral irnperfcctroti was necessary to virtue, and vjitue 
was necessary to happiness; However, Homer’s al- 
legory seems borrowed from the eastern manner' of 
speaking ; Thus in the Psalms, In the hand of 
the I^ord there U a cup, a»rl he poureth ouf ^ 
the same; asfaf the drees thereof, ali the^n* 
godlj/ of the earth shall drink them* Psi^ 

* Or more properly, the just ahd vlUhle Ititer 
posiUon of Providence, to punish In some measuro 
that general havoc of the human species which thh, 
Roman pride and avarice had go recently 
Greece. Fo'r thdngh God Is not the aathor br 
It is na impeachment of hU goodness to shoppim^ 
that by particular punishments he 'chastises psri^-;. 
cular crimcii ’ . 



PAULUS 

thenc^ in five days I reached Delphi, and an- 
crificed to Apollo. In five days more 1 took 
upon me the command of the army In Mace^ 
donia ; and as soon as 1 had offered the usual 
sacrifices for pdrifylng it, t proceeded to action, 
and in the space of fifteen days from tliat time 
(it a glorious period to the war. DistmstiMthe 
ckle goddess on account of such a run ofsiic- 
cess, and now being secure and free from all 
danger with respect to the enenw, 1 was 
most apprehensive of a change of fortune in 
my passage homo ; having such a great and 
victorious army to conduct, togetlier with the 
spoils and royal prisoners. Nay, when I ar- 
rived safe among my countrymen, and beheld 
the city full of joy, festivity, and gratitude, still 
1 suspected fortune, knowing that she grants 
IIS no great favour withaut some mixture of un- 
easiness or tribute. of pain. Thus full of anx- 
ious thoughts of what might happen to the 
commomvealth, my fears did not oiiit me, till 
this calamity visited my house, ana 1 had my 
two promising sons, the only heirs 1 had left 
myself, to bury one after another, on the very 
days sacred to triumph. Now therefore, 1 am 
secure as to the greatest dai^er, and 1 trust 
and am^ fully persuaded that fortune will con- 
tinue kind and constant to us, since she has 
taken sufficient usury fur her favours of me 
and mine ; for the man who led the triumph is 
as great an instance of tlie weakness of human 
IK>wer as he that was led captive : there is only 
this dllferencc, that the sons of Perseus, who 
were ^vanquished, are alive ; and thpsq of 
.ffimilius, who conquered, are no niore.*^ 

Such was the generous speech which 
Afimilius made to the people, from a spirit of 
mai^nanimity that was x)erfectly free from 
artifice. . 

Though he pitied the fate of Perseus, and 
was well inclined to serve him, yet all he 
could do for him, was to get !»hn removed 
from the common prison to a cleaner apartment 
and better diet. Iti that connneiiioiit, accord- 
ing to most writers, he star\'ed himself to 
death. But some say the manner of his death | 
was veiy strange and peculiar. The soldiers, { 
they tell uS, who were his keepers, being on 
some account |)rovoked at him, and determined 
to wreak their malice, when they could find 
no other ^means of doing it, kept hiiif from 
sleep, taking turns to watch him, and using 
such extreme diligence to keep him from rest, 
that at last he was quite wearied out and 
died.^ Two of his sons also died ; and the 
third, named Alexander, is said to have been 
distinguished for his ait in turning and other 
stnall work ; and having perleetly lebrned to 
speak and write the Roman language, he was 
employed by ^e magistrates as a clerk,f in 
which capacity, he^ wewed himself very ser- 
viceable Mid. ingenious. 

* Tbit account we bave from Diodorus Siculus 
up* Photm Bibtlot/i. -Philip h /said to bave died 
before his father, but how or where cannot be ool' 
lected, beesute tbe books of Livy, and jif Diodorus 
Siculus, which treat of those times, are lost, 
vt; Here.m a remarkable Instance of the pride of the 
Hi}mah.;senate,to have tbe sou of a vanquished king 
for their clerk : while Nicomedes, the son of Prusas 
king of Biihynla, was educated by them with all 
Miwglnable pomp and spleudour, because the father 
bad put blni, under the care of the repubie 
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Of the acts of JBmilius with regard to 
Macedobio, the most acceptable to me Ro- 
mans was, that from thcrS;e. he hronght so 
much money into the jpublic trimsnry, that the 
people had no occasion to pay any taxes tfil 
the time ofHiritius and Pansa, who were con- 
suls in the first war between Antony and. 
Cttsar. ^inilius had also the uncommon and 
peculiar happiness, to be highly honoured and 
caressed by the people, at the same time that 
he remained attached to the patrician party, 
and did nothing to ingratiate himself with me 
commonalty, but ever acted in concert ^vith 
men of the first rank, in 'matters of govern* 
nient. This conduct of his was afterwards al- 
leged by way of reproach against .Scipio Afri- 
canus, by Appiiis. These two being then the 
most considerable men in Rome, stood for the 
censorship; the one having the senate and 
nobility on his side, for the Appiaii family 
were always in that interest, and the other not 
only ^eat in himself, but ever greatly in favour 
witii the people. Wlien, therefore, Appius 
saw Scipio come into the forum attended by a 
cro%vd of mean persons, and many who bad 
been slaves; but who were able to cabal, to 
influence the nutltitiuje, and to carry all before 
them, either by solicitation or clamour, he 
cried out, ^ O Paul us i£miliiis ! groan, groan 
from beneath tlie earth, to think that ^miliiis 
the crier and Lycinius the rioter conduct thy 
son to the censorship It is no wonder if 
the cause of Scipio was espoused by the people, 
since he was continually beapiug favours upon 
tliein. But ASmilius, tliough ne ranged himself 
on the side of the nobility, was as mneh'^- 
loved by the populace ns the most insinuating 
of their demagogues. This appeared in their 
bestowing upon him, among other honours, 
,that of the censorship, which is the most sacred 
of all offices, and which has great authority 
ffhnexed to it, as in other respects, so particu- 
larly in the power of inquiring into the morals 
of the citizensi For the censors could expel 
from the senate any member that acted in a 
manner unw'orthy of his station, and enrol a 
man of character in that body ; and they could 
disgrace one of tlie equestrian order who be- 
haved licentiously, by taking away his horse. - 
Tliey also took account of the value of each 
man's estate, and registered the number of * the. 
people. The number of citizens which .^Ehni- 
lius took, was tliree hundred thirty-seven 
thousand four hundred and fifty-two. He de- 
clared Marcus i'Biiiilius Lepidus first senator, 
who had already four times arrived at that* 
dignity. He expelled only three senators, who 
were men of no note ; and witli equal modera- 
tion both be and his colleague Marcias Phtlip- 
pus behaved in examiiiiug into the conduct of 
tlife knights. 

Having settled many important affairs while 
he bore this office, he fell into a distemper, 
which at first appeared very dangerous, but in 
time became less threatening, though it stili 
was troublesome and difficult to be cured. By 
the advice therefore of his physicians, ' he 
sailed to Velia,^ whero he 'remained a* tong 
time near the sea, in a very retired and quiet 

* Plutarch here writes Blto instead of Velia, 
and calls it a town in Italy, to distlngalsb it from* 
one of that name in Greece* . 
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sitoatioBk In tiie ineantime ihe RomanB greatly 
regretted hie abeence, and by frequent ezcla- 
niations in the theatresj testified their estrem'e 
desire to see him' again. At last, a public 
sa^.rkioe coming on, which necessarily re- 
quired his attendance, yfSmilius seeming now 
«8iiflSciently recovered returned to Rome, and 
. offesred that sacrifice, with the assistance of 
other priests, amidst a prodigious multitude 
of people, who expressed their joy for his re- 
turn. Next day he sacrificed again to the 
gods for his recovery. Having finished these 
rrtes, he returned home and went to bed : when 
* he suddenlv fell into a delirium, in which he 
died the third day, having attained to every 
thing that is supposed to contribute to the hap- 
piness of man. 

His funeral was conducted with wonderful 
solemnity ; the cordial regard of the public did 
honour' to his virtue, by tiie best and happiest 
' bscqiiies. These did not consist in the pomp 


of gold, of ivory, or otlier expend and parade, 
bnt in esteem, in love, in veneration, expressed 
not only by his countrymen, but by his very 
enemies. For as many of the Spaniards, Li- 
gurians, and Macedonians,^ as hajmned to be 
then at Rome, and were young and robust, as- 
sisted in carrying his bier; while tlic. aged 
followed it, calling Emilios their benefactor, 
and the preserver of their countries. For ho 
not only, at the time he conquered theiiK 
gained the character of humanity, but continued 
to do them services, and to take care of them, 
as if they had been his friends and relations. 

The estate he left behind him scarcely 
amounted to the sum of three hundred and 
seventy tiioasand denarii, of which he a^ 
pointed his sons joint heirs : but Scipio, the 
younger son, who was adopted into the opulent 
house of Africanus, gave up his part to his 
brotlier. Such is the account we have of the 
life and character of Panlus iSmilius.'f 


TIMOLEON AND PAULUS iEMILIUS COMPARED 


Ir we consider these two great men as liistory 
has represented them, we shall find no striking 
difference between them in the conipsurison. 
Both carried on wars witli very respectable 
eiieinies ; the pne witli the Macedonians, the 
oilier with the Carthaginians ; and both with 
extraordinary success. One of them conquered 
Macedon, and crushed the house of Antigonus, 
which had flourished in a succession of seven 
kings ; the other expelled tyranny out of Sicily, 
iina restored that island to its ancient liberty. 
It may be in favour of Atllinilius, thtit he had to 
do with Perseus when in his full strength, ancl 
when ho had^ beaten the Roiiians ; unci Timo- 
Icon with Hionysius, when reduced to very 
dcs|ierate circumstances : as, on the other 
hand, it may be observed to tlie advantage of 
Timoleoii, tiint he subdued many tyrants, and 
defeated a great army of Carthaginians, with 
such forces ns he hniipeiied to pick up, who 
were, not veteran and experienced troops like 
t^se of yRinilius, hut mercenaries and undis- 
ciplined men, who had been accustomed to 
fight only at their on'ti pleasure. For equal 
exploits, with unequal means and preparations, 
renect the greater glory on the general who 
perforins them. 

Both paid a strict regard to justice and in- 
tegrity in tlieir employments, i^milius was 
prepared from the first to behave so, by the 
laws and manners of liis country ; but Timole. 
on's probity was owing entirely to himself. 
A proof of tliis is, tliat in die time of ililmiliiis 
good order universally prevailed among toe 
Romans, through a spirit of obedience to their 
laws and usages, and a reverence of their fel- 
low citizens; whereas, not one of the Gre- 
cian generals who commanded in Sicily, kept 
himself uncorrupted, except Dion : and many 
entertained a jealousy that even • ho affected 
monarchy, and dreamed of setting, up such a 
•regal , authority, as that in Lacedsemcn. Ti- 
nueiis infonus us, toat the Syracusans sent 
away Gy Hppiis loaded with infamy for bis in- 


satiable avarice and rapacity, while he had 
die command ; and many writers ^ve^ account 
of the inisdenieanoiirs and breach of articles 
which Pharax toe Spartan^ and Callippus toe 
Athenian, were guilty of, in hopes oi gaining 
the sovereignty of jSicily. But what were 
these men, and on what power did they build 
such hopes ? Pharax was a follower of Dio- 
nysius, who was already expelled, and Callip 
pus was an officer in the foreign troops in the 
service of Dion. But Timoleon was sent to be 
geiienil of the Syracusans, at their earnest re- 
quest ; he had not an army to provide, but 
found one ready formed, which cheerfully 
obeyed his orders;' and yet he employed this 
power for no other end, than the destruction 
of their oppressive masters. 

Yet again, it was to be admired in .^inilius, 
flint, diougli lie subdued so opulent a kingdom, 
he did not add one drachma to his substance. 
He would not toucli, nor even look upon the 
money himself, tliongli he gave many liberal 
gifts to others. I do not, however, blame TU 
moleon for accepting of a handsome house and 
lands : for it is no disgrace to take something 
out of so much, bnt to take nothing at all is 
better ; and that is the most consummate vir- 
tue which ^ shews that it is above pecuniary 
considerations, even when It has the best 
claim to them. 

As some bodies' are able to bear heat, and 
others cold, but those are the strongest which 

* These were 'some of the Macedonian nobility, 
who were then at Rome. Valerius Maximus says, 
it was like a second trinmph to Xmllius, to have 
these persons assist in suppartliig his bier, 4vhicli 
was adorned with representations of bb conquest 
of their country. In fact, it was more honourable 
than the tiiumph he bad led vp, because tbis^bore.. 
witness to bis bumaoity, and the other only to his 
valour. 

t A saying of bis to his spa Scipio is worth 
mentioning : A good general *acrcr gioee battie^ 
but when he is ted to it, eithOT- bjf Me last 
nccessitp, or by a very favourable occasion. 
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aiP eqaally fit to endure either ; so the vigour 
unci firmness of those minds are the greatest 
which are neitlier elated by prospenty; nor 
broken by adversity. And in this respect, 
i^milius appears tobave been superior; for, 
in the great and severe misfortune of loss 
of his sons, he kept up the same dignity of 
cRiriage as in the midst of the happiest sues- 
cess. But Timoleon,* when he had acted as a 
patriot should, with regard to his brother, did 


not let hij reason support him against hm 
grief ; bnt becoming a ^rey to sorrow and ro« 
morse,^for the space ot twenty years he could 
not so much as look upon the olace where the 
public business was transacted, much less take 
a part in it A man should, indeed be afraid 
and a^arned of what is really shamefiil ; but 
to shrink under every reflection upon hiS cha- 
racter, though it 8}>eaks a delicacy of temper, 
has nothing in it of true greatness of mind. 


PELOPIDAS. 


Cato the elder, hearing somebody commend a 
man who was rashly and indiscreetly daring in 
war, made this just observation, that tJiere 
wwt great difference hetioeen a due regard to 
valour and a contempt of life. To thi» pur- 
pose, there is a story of one of the soldiers of 
Antigoniis, who was astonishingly bravo, _ but 
of an unhealthy complexion and bad habit of 
body. The king asked him the cause of his 
pitleness, and he acknowledged that he had a 
private infirmity. He therefore gave hi-i physi- 
cians a strict efiarge, that if any remedy could 
be found, they should apply it with tim utmost 
care. Thus tlic man was cured; but tlien'hc 
no longer courted, nor risked his person as 
Imfore. Antigoniis questioned Him about it, 
and could not forbear to express his ivonder at 
tlie change. *Thc soldier aid not conceal the 
real cause, "You Sir,” said he, "have made 
me less bold, by delivering me from that mise • 
which made my life of no account to me.*' 
From tlie same way 'if arguing it W'as, that a 
certain Sybarite said of tin* Spartans, “ It was , 
no wonder if they ventured their lives freely in | 
battle, since death was a deliverance to them 
from such a train of labours, and from such 
wretched diet*' It was natural for the Syba- 
rites,^ who were dissolved in luxury and plea- 
sfiro, to think that they who desinsed death, 
<lid it not from a love of .virtue and honour, 
but because they were weary of life. But in 
fiict, the Lacedmmoiiiaiis thought it a pleasure 
either to live or to die, as virtue and right rea- 
son directed ; and so this epitaph teslifivs : 

'Nor life, nor death, they deemM the happier state ; 

But life that*! glorious, or a death that*s great. 

For neither is tlie avriding of death to be 
found fault ydfo, if a man is not dishonoura- 
bly food i)f life . nor is the meeting it witli 
courage to be commended, if he is disgusted 
with life. Hence it is, that Homer leads out 
tlie boldest and bravest of his warriors to bat- 
tle a^ays well armed ; and the Grecian law- 

* The Sybarites were a colony of Greeks, who 
settled in ancient times on the gulf of Tarentum. 
Tlie fellSlty of their situation, tlieir wealth and 
iMer drew them into luxury, which was reinarka- 

bfe to a proverb. Bnt one cannot credit the ex- 
travagaht things which Atheiiaeus. relates of them. 
Their chief dfy, which at Ural was called Sybaris, 
from a river of that name, was afterwards named 
llHirlniii,or Tburlf. 


givers punisli him who tlirows away liis shield, 
not him who loses his sword or spear ; thus in- 
structing us, tliat the first care' of every man 
especially of every governor of a city, or com- 
mander of an army, sliould be, tii defend him- 
self, and ailor that, he is to think of annoying 
the enemy. For if, according to the compari- 
son made by Iphicraies, the light-armed 
resemble the hands, the cavalry the feet, the 
main body of infantry the breast, and the 
general the liead ; then that general who 
siiifers himself to be carried away by his im- 
petuosity, so us to expose himself to needless 
hazards, not only endangers his own life, but 
the lives of his whole army, whose s'afei^y de- 
pends upon his. Caliicrutidas, tlierefore, 
though otherwise a great man, did not answer 
die sootlisayer well, wlio desired him not to ex- 
pose himself to danger, because the entrails of 
the victim threatened his life. Sparta,” said be, 
‘‘is not bound. up in one man,*' For in battle, 
he was indeed but one, when acting under the 
orders of another, whether at sea or land; but 
when he hud the command, he virtually com- 

f irchcnded the whole force in himself: so that 
le was no longer a single person, when such 
numbers must x^^rish with him.. Much better 
was the saying of old Antigoniis, when he was 
going to engage in a sea-li^it near^ the isle of 
Andros. Somebody observed to him that the 
enemy’s fleet was much larger than his : “ For 
how many ships then ^ dost tliou reckon me ?” 
He represented the importance of the com- 
mander great, as in fact it is, when he is a man 
of experience and valour; and the first duty of 
sucli a one is to preserve him who preserves 
the whole. 

On the same account we must allow that 
Timolheus expressed himself happily, when 
Chares shewed the Atlienians the wounds he 
had received, when their general, and his 
shield pierced with a spear : “ I, for my part,** 
said he, “was much ashamed when, at the 
siege of Samos, a Javelin fell near me, as if 1 
had behaved too like a young man, and not as 
became the commander cf so great an arma- 
ment.’* For where the scale of the whole ac- 
tion turns upon the generafs risking his own 
person, there he is to stand the comimt, and to 
nrave the greatest danger, without regardit^ 
those who say, that a good general .should die 
of old age ; or, .at least, an old man : but when 
^the advautage to be reaped from his pertotitil 
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bmrery^ i* but umall^ and all is Joat in case of a I civil; For if we consider the administration of 
toisomrriaga, no one then expects that the gene- (Aristides and Themistocles^ of Cimon and 

Pericles^ of Nicias and Alcibiades, bow mnch 
the common concern was injured by their dia. 
sention^ thdr envy and jealonsy of each other , 
and then cast oar eyes upon the' mutnal kind- 
ness and esteem which Pelopidas and £|mini- 
nondas inviolably preserved, we may justly 
call these collea^es in civil government and 
military command, and not those whose study it 
was to get the better of ^ch other rather than 
of the enemy. The true cause of the difi^rence 
was the virtue of these Thebans, which led 
them not to seek, in any of their measures^ 
their own honour and wealth, the pursuit of 
which is always attended wHb envy and strife ; 
but being both inspired fmiih the first with a 
divine ardpiir to raise their country to the sum- . 
mit of glory, for this purpose they availed them- 
selves of the achievements of each oilier, as if 
they had beei^ their own. 

But many are. of opinion, that their extrapr- 
dii^ry friendship took its rise from the cam- 
paign which they made at ]M^tinea,v among tiie 
succours which the TJuJmn had sent the La- 

their allies. 

For, being piadediii|igetRer among the heayy- 
nrnuid infantry, aifS %hting with the Arcadi- 
ans, (liai wing p^e Lacedmmoniens in which 
they gave \^y and was broken ; where- 
upon PeIopidas''m|in$paTninondas locked their 
shields together, anar'epulsed all that attacked 
them, till at last Pelopidas, having received 
seven large wounds, fell upon aheap of friends 
and enemies who lay dead together. Epami- ^ 
nondas, though he mought Uiere was no life ^ 
left in him, yet stood forward to defend his 
body and his ahns, and being ' determined to 
die raiheV ^n leave his companJon in the 
power of his enemies, he engaged with num- 
bers at once. He was noW . in extreme. ^ 
danger^ being wounded in the breast withd'^' ^ 
spear, and in ^g^arm u sword, wbeii 

Agesipolis, of the Lacedasmonians^*., 

brought succours from tlie oilier wing, and, \ 
beyond all expectation, delivered them : 


r^shouldf be endangered, byexertiag much 
(Bribe, soldier. 

^ /rhin much I ihongfai proper to premise be- 
fore the lives of Pelopidas and Marcellas, who 
were both great men, and both perished by 
their rashness. Both were excellent soldiers, 
did honour to their country by the greatest 
exploits, and had die most formidable adver- 
earies to deal with ; tor the one defeated Han- 
nibal, until that time invincible, and the other 
conquered tlie Lacedaamonians, who were 
masters both by sea and land ; and yet at last 
they both threw away their lives, and spilt 
their blood without any sort of. discretion, when 
> the times most required such men and such 
generals. . From this resemblance between 
them» we have drawn their parallel. 

. Pelopidas, the son of Hippoclus, was of an 
illustrious family in Thebes, as was also Epa- 
minondas. Brought up in aflliience, and 
coming in his youth to a great estate, he applied 
biraself to relieve such necessitous persons as 
deserved his bounty, to shew that he was 
really master of his riches, not their slave. For 
‘the gi’eatest part of men, as Aristotle says,- 
either through covetousness make no nse of ^ 
their wealth, or else abuse it throt%h prodiga- 
lity ; and these live perpetual slaves to their 
j^easures, as those do to. care and toil. The 
Thebans with grat e ft ^ hearts eujoyed^h^ 
liberality and of PeldjflKis. 

S^mihondas alone could not be persuaded fp 
•hare in it. Pelopidas, however, partook in 
the poverty of his friend, glorying in a plain 
ness of dress and slenderness of diet, inde 
laiiguble In labour, and plain and open in his 
conauct in tlic highest posts. In short, ho was 
like Capaneus in Euripides, 

— ~;wii08C opulence crest, 

' And yet bis beart was -not elated. 

He looked upon it as a disgrace to expend 
more upon his own person than the poorest 
Theban. As for Epuminoiidas, poverty was 
his inheritance, an<f consequently familiar to 
. him, but be made it still more light and easy by 
philosophy, and by tlie unifbna simxilicity of his 

Pelopidas married into a noble family, and 
bad several children, but setting no greater 
value upon money than before, and devoting all; 
his time to the ooncenis of the commonwealth, 
he impaired his substance. Aod when his'{ 
friends admonished him, that money which he 
neglected was a very necessary thing : It is 
n&:ee^try tneked, said be, /or Ntcodemus there, 
pointing to a man Uw was both lame and 
Mind. 

Epaminondas and he were both eoually in- 
clined to every virtue, but Pelopidas delighted 
moro in the exercises of the body, and Epami- 
nondas in ilie improvement of the mind ; an<^ 
tlie one diverted' himself ' in the wrestline-ring ’ 
or in. hunting, while the other spent his hours 
of leisure in hearing or riding something in 
philosophy. Among the many things that re- 
flected glory upon both, there was nothing 
which men of sense fu> much admired as that 
strict and iriviokdile friendship which subsist- 
ed between them from fSrat to last, in all the 
high posts which they held both military and 


. fter this,- the ■ Spartans, in appearance, 
Mated the Thebans as friends and allies,^ but, 
ia*reaUty, they were suspicious of their spirit 
and power ; particularly tliey hated ftie party 
of Ismenias and Androclidcs, in which Pelo- 
:pidas was, as attacked to liberty and a popu- 
lar government Therefore Archiais, l^nti- 
das, and Philip, men inclim d to an oligarchy, 

* We must, take care not to Gonfounil ibis with 
ibe famous battle at Maiitluea, in which Epami- 
uohdas was slain. For that battle was fought' 
against the Lacedaemonians, and this for tbems 
The action here spokhn of was probably about the 
ibird year of the ninety- eiebtb Olympiad; 

t During the 'wholb Peloponnesian war, Spayta 
found a very Ihithful ip the Thebans ; and un- 
der the coiiuMance of Sjpurta, tbe Themn's *reco. 
vered the gaHBnmient of ficeotls, of which they 
bad been derived on' account of their defection to 
tbe Perslaus. However, at length they grew so 
powerrkif and headstrong, that when tbe peace of 
Antaicldas came to be subscribed to, they refused 
to come iolo it, and wBre witbpo >niidl 'difficulty 
ovMwed and' forced Into It by the coi^ederatcs. 
We learn, indeed, ftom Pplybimi that tlioiig)i the 
Lacedasnoiiiaiis, at that peace, declared ail |be 
Grecian jetties free, they did not withdraw their gar- 
risons ftom any one of ththn. 
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arid rich 'uriUial, and ambitioiw, persaadad 
Phoebidaiir the T4aced8einon]an, who was 
marching by lliebes with a body of troops.^ 
to seize the castle called Cadmea, to drive the 
opposite pbrty out of the city, and to pot the 
adsninistration into the hanv^s of the nobnity, 
subject to the inspection of^the IiacedaBmo- 
nians* Phoebidas listened to the proposal, and 
coming upon the Thebans unexpectedly, dur- 
ing the feast of the ITtesmofjhariaiY ho made 
himself master of the citadel, and seized Ih- 
menias, and carried him to Lacedsemon, where 
he was put to death osjon after. Pelopidas, 
Pherenicns, and AndlfCijNeB, with many others 
that fled, were sentencea to banishment But 
Epaminohdas remained upon the spqt, being 
despised -for his philosophy, as a man who 
would not intermeddie with affairs, and for his 
poverty, as a man of no power. 

Thonghihe LacedaemonianH took the com- 
mand of the army from Phoebidas, and lined 
him in a liandred thousand drachmas, yet they 
^epta garrison in the Cadmea notwithstanding. 
All the rest of Greece was surprised at this 
absurdity of theirs, in punishing the actor and 
yet authorizing the action. As for the Ihebnns, 
who had lost their ancient form of government, 
and were; brought into subjection by A rchias 
and Leontidas, there was no room for tliem to 
hope to be delivered from the tyranny, which 
was swpoited in such a manner by the power 
of the Spartans that it could not be pulled down, 
unless those Spartans could be deprived of 
tlieir dominion both by sea and land. 

Nevertheless, Leontadus, having got intelli- 
gence that tlie exiles were at Athena, and that 
they were treated there '^itli great ri^anl by 
the people, and no less respected by the nobi- 
lity, formed secret designs against tlieir lives. 
For this purpose he employed certain unknown 
assassins, who took off Androclides ; but all the 
rest escaped. Letters were also sent to the 
Athenians from. Sparta, insisting that they 
should not harbour or encourage exiles, but 
drive them out as persons declared by the con- 
federates to be common enemies ; but the Athe- 
nians, agreeable to their .usual and natural 
humanity as well as in grfflitnde to the city of 
Thebes, would not suffer the least injury to be 
done to the exiles. For the Thebans had 
greatly assisted in restonug the democracy tit 
Athens, having made a decree that if any 
Atlienian should march armed through Boeotia 
against tlie . tyrants, he should, not meet with 
the least hindrance or molestation in that 
country. ^ 

Pelopidas, though he was one of the young- 
est, t applied to each exile in particular, 

* Pheebidas wai marclilns against ‘Olyntfans, 
wben Lennlidas or Leontiades, one of the two 
polemarclu, betraved to biin the town and citadel 
of Thebes. This happened- in the third year of the 
•M nety ninth ^ymphid, three hundred and eeveuty- 
four yean befbre the Christian sera. 

t The women were celebrating thi^ feast in the 
Cadmea. 

t Xenophon, in the account which ' he gives of 
ibis transaction, does not so much as mention Pe- 
lopidas. His silence in' this respect was propa- 
bly owing to bis partiality to his hero Agesllaus, 
whose glory he ihtght think would be eclipsed by 
that of, peTopidas and bis worthy colleague Epami* 
nondgs • fvjrof the latter, too, he sp^Hs very spar- 
iJi«!y. 


as well f» harangued them ia a body ; nigid^ 

** That it wns both dishonourable and impioilh 
to leave Ibeir native city enslaved and gerri8oii>» 
ed by an enemy ; and, meanly contented w^ 
their own lives and safety, to wait for the de- • 
crees of the Athenians, dhind to 'make their 
court to the popular orators ; but ' tliat tliey 
dnght to run every hazard in so glorious a 
cause, imitatiim the coiurage and patriotism of 
Thrasybulua ; for as he advanced from Thelies 
to crush the tyrants in Athens, so should they 
march from Atliens to deliver Thebes. 

Thus persuaded to accept his proposal, tliey 
sent 'privately to their friends who were left 
behind in Thebes, to acquaint them with their 
resolution, which was highly approved of ; and 
Charon, a person of the first rank, oifered his 
hoiihe -for their reception. Philidas found 
mhans to be appointed secretary to Archias 
and Philip, who were then PolemarehMj and 
as for EpirmHumdas, he had taken pains all 
along to in^ire the yontli with sentiments of ' 
bravery, for' he desired them in the public 
exercises to try the Lacedaemonians at wrest- 
ling, and when he saw them elated with suc- 
cess, he used to tell them, by way of reproof,* 
** That they should rather be ashamed of their 
meanness of spirit in remaining subject to those 
to whom, in strength, they were so much snpe- 
rior.’’ 

A day being fixed for putting their desimia 
In execution, it was agreed among the exilea, 
that Pherenicns with the rest should stay at 
Thrinsium, while* a few of the youngest should 
attempt to get entrance first into the city ; and 
that it these happened to be surprised by the 
enemy, the otlicrs should take care to provide 
for their children and their parents. Feltipi- 
das was the first that offered to be of this pai^, 
and then Melon, Dcmoclides, and Theopora- 
pus, all men of noblo blood, who were united 
to each other by the most iaithful friendship, 
and who never had any contest but which 
should be foremost in the race of glory and 
valour. These adventurers, who were twelve 
in number, having embraced tliose that stayed 
behind, and sent a messenger before them to . 
to Charon, set out in their under garments, 
with dogs and hunting poles, that none who 
met them might have any suspicion of what 
they were about, and that they might seem to 
be only hunters beating about for game. 

When their messenger came to .Charon, and 
acquainted him that they were on their way 
to Thebes, the near approach of danger changed 
not his resolution : he behaved like a man* of 
honour, and made preparations to receive them. 
Hippostlienidas, who was also in the secret, 
was not b)r any means an ill man, but rather a 
friend to his country and to the exiles ; yet he 
wanted that firmness which the present emer- 
gency and the hazardous point of execution re- 

a uired. He grevi giddy as it were, at the 
lought of the great danger they were about to 
plunge in, and at last opened hia eyes enoueh 
to see, that they were attemptiitf to shake uie 
LacedEBmonian government, ana to free theill« 
selves from that power, without any other dti» 
pendence than that of a few indigent persons 
and exiles. He thc^refore went to his own 
house without saying a word and despatched 
one of his friends to Melon and* Pelopulas, to 
desire them to defer their enterprise for the 
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tir l«fairn td AtheTU, and wait till 

|wadli^‘for ibi&t^vaB the name of the man 
aettf laj^on thie business, v^ent home in all haste, 
took his horse ont of the stable, and called for 
tho bridle. ^His wifi being: at a loss, and not 
able to find it, said she baa lent it to a neigh- 
, boor. U^on ^is, words arose, and mutual 
reproaches followed ; the woman venting bit- 
ter imprecations, and wishing that the jonr- 
ney might be fatal bodi to him and those that 
sent him. ^ So that Chlidon having spant great 
part of the clay in this scpiabble, and looking 
upon what had happened as ominous, laid 
aside all' thoughts of the journey, and went 
elsewhere. *So near was this great and glo- 
rions undertaking to being disconcerted at the 
ve^ entrance. 

Pelopidas and his company, now in the 
dress of peasants, divided and entered the 
town at ch/Iorent qt?arters, \%'hilst it ivas yet 
day. And, as the cold weather was setting in,* 
there hnpi>cncd to he n slinrp wind and a 
shower of snow, which concealed tliom the 
better, most people retiring into tneir houses, 
to avoid the inclemency of the w-eather. But 
those that wore concerned in the allair, re- 
ceived them ^ as tliey came, and conducted 
them immediately to Charon’s house ; the 
exiles and otlicrs making up the number of 
forty-eigljt 

As for the aftairs of llio tyi-ants, they stood 
thus : Philidas, their secretary, knew (as wc 
said) file whole design of the exiles, and omitted 
notliing tluit might contribute to its success. 
He had invited Archias and Philip some time 
before, to an entertainment at his house on 
that day, and promised to introduce to them 
some women, in order that Uiose who were 
to attack them, might find them dissolved In 
wine and pleasure. They had not yet drunk 
veiy freely, when a report reached tliciu, 
whicli, though not false, seemed uncertain 
and obscure, that the exiles were couc;ealed 
somewhere in- the city. And though Philidas 
endeavoured to turn the discourse, Archias 
sent an officer to Charon, to command liis im- 
mediate attendance. By this time it was grown 
dark, and Pelopidas and Jiis companions w'^ere 
preparing for action, having already put on 
their breast-plates and mii; tlieir swords, w'lieii 
suddenly tlicre was n knocking at the door ; 
whereupon one ran to it, and asked what tlic 
person’s business was, and having learned from 
the officer that he was sent by the Poleinarchs 
to fetch Charon, he brought in the ne>vs in 
great confusion. They wei*e unanimous in 
their, pinion, that tho afi'air was discovered, 
and that every man of them was lost, before 
they had performed any thing which became 
their valour. Nevertheless, they thought it 
proper that Charon should obey the order, and 
go boldly to the grants. Charon ^yaa a . man 
of great intrepidity and courage iu dangers 
that thi^atened only himself; but then he was 
much afiected on account of his friends, and 
afraid tliat he should lie under some suspicion 

of treaciieryi if 00 many brave citizens should 

* The Spartans seized on tlie Cadmea about the 
middle of summer, in tbe year already meittioued, 
and It was taken from tljem iu the beginning of 
winter, iu tbe first year of tbe hundredth olym- 

piad. 


perish. Therefore, as he vVas ready to depait, 
he took his son, tvho Whs y6t a child, but of a 
l^nty and strength beyond those of his years, 
out of the women’s apartmefit, and pttt him in 
the hands of Pelopidas, desiring, ‘'That if 
ho found him a traitor, he would treat that 
child as an enemy, and not spare its life.” 
Many of them shed tears, when they saw the 
concern and magnanimity of Charon ; and all 
expressed their iin#?asiiiess at his thinking any 
of them so dastardly and so much discoheerted 
with the present danger, as^ to be capable of 
suspecting or blaming him in the least. They 
begged of him, tlierefore, not to leave his sou 
w'ith them, but to remove him ont of the reach' 
of what might possibly hap}ien, to some place 
wiierc, safe from the tyrants, he might be 
brought up to be an avenger of his country and 
his friends. But Charon refused to remove 
him, “ For what life,^ said he, ** or what de- 
liverance could I wisJj him that would be more 
glorious than his falling honourably with his 
father and so many of his friends ?” Then liu 
addressed himself iu prayer to ttie gods, and 
having embraced and encouraged them all, he 
w'cnt out ; endeavuui ing by the way to compose 
himself, to form his countenance, and to as- 
sume a tone of voice very different from the 
real shite of his mind. 

When he was come to the door of the house 
Archias and Philidas went out to him and said, 
“ What persons are these, Charon, who, as we 
are informed, are lately come into the town, 
and are concealed and countenanced by some 
of the citizens Charon was a little fluttered 
at first, but soon, recoveniig himself, he asked, 

** Who these persons they spoke of were, ana 
by whom Imnmiired And finding that Ar- 
efuns had no clear account of the matter, con- 
.cludcd from thenen that his information came 
not from any person that was privy to the de- 
sign, ami therefere said, “ Take care that you 
do not disturb yourselves with vain rumours. 
However, I will make the best inquiry I can ; 
for, perhaps, nothing of this kind ought to be 
disregarded.” Philidas, who was by, com- 
mended bis prudence, and conducting Archiaa 
in again, plied him strongly witli liquor^ and 
prolonged the carousal by keeping up their ex- 
pectation of the women. 

When Charon w'as returned home, he found 
liis friends prepared, not to conquer or to pre- 
serve their lives, but to sell them dear, and to 
fall gloriously. He told Pelopidas tlie truth, 
but concealea it from the rest, pretending that 
Archias had discoursed with him about other 
iiiafters.^ 

The first storm was scarcely blown over when 
fortune raised a second. For there arrived an 
express from Atliens with a letter from Archias, 
high priest there, to Archiaa Ilia namesake and 
particular friend, not filled, with vain and 
groundless surmises, but contaihing a clear 
narrative of the whole aifiiir, as was found . 
afterwards. The messenger beii» admitted to 
Archias. now aUnUst intoxicaled,' 'as he de-* 
[ivered the letter, said, ^ The person who sent 

* There arpears no necettlty for this artifice ; 
and indeed Plutarch, tn hit treatise concerning the 
genius of Socrates, says, that Charon came hack to 
the little band of patriots with a pleasant coiinte- 
nance, and gave'thdtn all an account of irbat had 
passed, wilbdat the feast disguise. 
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thiSj desire^ jUmi it be read imtnediatelyj 
for it contahui bnsineA of gniat iniportance.^ 
But Archiae receiving it, said, smnuig. Bust- 
nens iamorraw. Then he put it under .the bol- 
ster of his conch, and resamed the-cpliversa- 
tion with Fh^daa. This saying, dusmsM fo- 
HtorroWg passed into a proverb, andcoatinnes 
so among the Oreehs to this day. 

A gem’ opportunity now olTenng for the ex- 
ecution of their purpose, the friends of liberty 
divided themselves into two bodies, and sallied 
ont. Pelopidas and Democlidas went against 
Leontidas and Hypates,* who were neigh- 
bours, and Charon and Melon against Arc&s 
and Philip. Charon' and his company put 
women’s clothes over their armour, and wore 
thick wreaths of pine and poplar upon their 
heads to shadow their faces. As soon as tliey 
came to the door of the room where tii^ guests 
were, the company shouted and clapped their 
. hands, believing them to be the w'omen whom 
they*had so long expected. When the pre- 
tended women had looked round the room, and 
distinctly surveyed all the guests, they drew 
their swords; and making at Archias and 
Philip across the table, tliey shewed wlio they 
were. A small ^rt of tlie company were per- 
suaded by PUli^s not to intermeddle : the 
rest engaged in the combat, and stood up for 
the Polenuxrcks, but, bein^ disordered witli 
wine, were easily despatched. 

Pelopidas and his party had a more difficnlt 
afiair of it. They had to do with Leontidas, 
a sober and valiant man. They found the door 
made fast, for he^ was gone to bed, and thev 
knocked a long time before any body hearu. 
At last a servant perceived it, and came down 
and removed tlie bar : which he had no sooner 
done, than they pushed open the door, and 
rusliingin, threw tlie man down, and ran to 
the bed-chamber. Leontidas, coiijecturiiig by 
the noise and trampling what the^ matter was, 
leaped frpm his bed and seized his sword ; but 
he forgot to put out the lamps, which, had he 
done, it would have left them to fall foul on 
each other in the dark. Being therefore, fully 
exposed to view, he met them at the dour, and 
with one stroke laid Cephisodorus, wlio w'as 
the first man that attempted to enter, dead at 
his feet He encountered Pelopidas next, and 
the narrowness of tlie door, together with the 
dead body of Cephisodorus lying in tlie way, 
made the dispute long and doubUiil. At last 
Pelopidas prevailed, and having ^slain Leon- 
tidas, he marched immediately with his little 
band against Hy pates.. They got into his house 
in the same manner as tliey did into tHe other : 
bat he quickly perceived tliem, made his escape 
into a neighbour’s house, whither they followed, 
and* despatched him. 

This affair being over, they joined Melon, 
and sent for the exiles they had left in Attica. 
They proclaimed liberty to all the Thebans,*!' 
and armed such as came over to them, taking 
down the spoUs that were suspended upon tlie 
fiorticoes, ana the arms out-^ the shops of the 

* These were not invited to the entertainment, 
because Arcbiaa expecting to meet a woman of great 
distinction, did not choose tnat Leontidas should 
be there. 

t Pelopidas also sent PbiUdas to all the gaols in 
the city, to release those brave Thebans whom the 
tyraiuiic SpartaAs kept in fetters." 


armourers and aword:^atlers. Etiammondag* 
and Oorndas came to their assistance, with a 
Gonsiderahle body of young men . and ajelect 
number of the old, whom they ^ad collected 
and ajcmed. 

The whole city Nvas now in great terror 
confusion; the fiouses were filled with and 
lights, and the streets with men, running to 
ai^ fro. Th(i neople, however, did npt yet 
assemble ; but being astonished at what had 
happened, and knomiig nothing witli certainty, 
they waited witli impatience for tlie day. It 
^ems, ihei'erore,^ to lias « been a great error 
ill the Spartan otlicers, that they did not imme- 
diately sally out and fall upon them ; tor their 
garrison consisted of filleen hundred men, and 
they were joined besides by many people from 
the city. But terrified at the shouts, the lights, 
tlie hiirrv, and confusion tliat were on every 
side, they contented themselves with preserv- 
ing the citadel. 

As soon as it was day, tlie exiles from Attica 
came in armed ; the people complied with the 
summons to assemble ; and Epaminondas and 
Gorgidas presented to them Pelopidas and 
his party, surrounded by tlie priests, who car- 
ried garlands in their hands, and called upon 
die citizens to exert themselves for their gods 
and their country. Excited by this appear- 
ance, the whole assembly stood up, and re- 
ceived them with great acclamations as their 
benefactors and deliverers. 

Pelopidas, tlien elected governor of Bceotin. 
together with Melon and Charon^ immediately 
blocked ap and attacked the citadel, hasten- 
ing to drive oqjL tlie Ijaoedoemonians, and to 
recover the Coame<i,'j‘ before succours could 
arrive from Sparta. And indeed he was but 
I a little beforehand with them ; for they had 
but just surrendered the place, and were re- 
turning home, according to capitulation, when 
they met Cloombrotus at Margara, marching 
towards Thebes with a great army. The Spar- 
tans called to account the three Hannostea, 
officers who had commanded in the Cadmea, 
and signed the capitulation. Hermippidas 
and Arcissiis ivere executed tor it, and the 
third, named Dysaoridas, was’ so severely 
fined, that he was forced to quit Pelopon- 
nesus. ( 

This action of Pelopidasfi was called by 
die Greeks, sister to that of Thrasybulus, on 

* EpamlnoAdas did not Join them sooner, became 
be was afraid that too much innocent blood would 
be •bed with the guilty. 

t As it is not probalile that the regainlttK so 
strong a place should be the work of a day, or kave 
been effected with so small a force as Petofddtif 
then had, we must have recourse to DlQdmm pi^ 
cuius and Xenophon, who tell us, tiiat the Athe- 
nians, early on the next morning, afleg the seisltiE 
on tbe city, sent the Theban general Ave thoasond 
foot and two thousand horse; and that. several 
other bddies of - troops came in from tbe cities Of 
Bceotia, to tbe number of about seven tbousaiul 
more ; that Pelopidas besieged the place hi Ibrm 
with them, and that it held out several days, .aud 
sdrrenAered at length for want of provisions. 
OlUPOK, SICVL* Itb.dlV. XENOPH.'I. ?. 

{ It was a maxim with tbe Sparbins, to die 
sword In hand, in defence of a place commlttd^ to 
their care. 

$ M. Dacler gives a parallel between the con- 
duct of this action, and that of tbe prlncq of Mo- 
naco, In driving a Spanish garrison out ,pf his 
, town. ^ 
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ntpf .iheir.near cesemblaiuse, not onW in 
of the groat virtues of the men, ana the 
tlilAoialties they had to combat, bat the success 
with which fortane crowned Oiem. For it is 
not easy to find another instance so remark- 
aUe, of the few overcomiiw the many, and 
Che weak the strong, merely bv dint of courage 
and conduct, and procuring by these means, 
such great aavante^s to their country, but the 
change of affairs which followed upon this ac- 
tionrendered it still more glorious. For the war 
which humbled the pride of tlie Spartans, and 
deprived them of their empire both by sea and 
land, took its rise from tliat night, when Pelo* 
pidas, without taking town or castle, but be> 
ing only*one out of twelve wlio entered a pri> 
vate house, loosened and broke to pieces (if 
wo ^ may cypress truth by a metaphor) the 
chains of the Spartan government, until then 
esteemed indissoluble. 

The Lacedsemonians soon entering Ba3otia 
with a powerful army, ihc Atlienians were 
struck with terror ; and renouncing their alli- 
ance with the Thebans, they took cognizance, 
in a judicial way, of all tliat continued in the 
interest of that people : some they put to death, 
some they bani^ea, and upon others they laid 
heavy fines. The Thebans being thus deserted 
by their allies, their affairs seemed to be in a 
desperate situation. But Pelopidas and Gor^- 
das, who then had tlie command in Bceoti^ 
sonaht means to embroil the Atlienians again 
with the Spartans ; and they availed themselves 
of this stratagem. There was n Spartan named 
Sphodrias, a man of ^eat reputation as a sol* 
dier, but of no sound jndgm^t, sanguine in 
his^ hopes, and indiscreet in his ambition. 
This man was left with some iroopa atThespice, 
to receive and protect such of the Boeotians 
as mkhf come' over to the Spartans. To 
him Pelopidas privately sent a merchant in 
whom he could confide:^ well provided with 
money, and with proposals that were more 
likely to prevail than the money: ‘^That it 
became him to undertake some noble enter- 
prize— to snrarise the Pireeus, for instance, 
by falling suddenly upon the Athenians, who 
were not provided to receive him : for that 
nothing could be so agreeable to the Spartans J 
as to be masters of Athens ; and that the The- | 
bans, DOW mcensed against the Athenians, 
and considering them as traitors, would lend 
them no manner of Msistance.*' 

Sphddrias, suilfering himself at last to be 
persuaded; marched into Attica 'by nigbt, and 
advanced us far as Eleusis.'f There the hearts 
of his soldiers began to fail, and finding his 
design discovered, lie returned to Thespiu:, 
af^gjie had thus brought upon the Lacedaemo- 
nians a long and dangerous war. For upon 
this the iktuenians readily united with the 

* This Is more probable than what Biodoms 
Siculus says ; namely that Cleombrotiis, without 
any orddr from the ISpAori, persuaded Sphodrias 
to surprise the Piraeus. 

t They hoped to have ieached the Piraeus in the 
nishtr hilt found, when the day upprared, that thep 
were got no farther than Bieusis. 'Sphodrias, per-' 
celving that he was discovered. In his return, plun- 
dered .the Athenian territories. The Lacedaemo- 
iilana recalled Spbodrlss, and the proceed- 

ed ifi^aShlt him ; but Atesilsns, inffuenced by bis 
son, who was a friend of the son of Sphodrias, 
broufliSrhim oin 


iThebans ; and' having fitted out a huge fic-cit, 
they sailed round Ordbee, engagiuB and re- 
ceiving such as were inclined to shake off the 
Spfiurtan yoke. 

Meantime the Thebans, hy themselves, fre- 
quently came to action^ with the Lacedasmo- 
niai^ in Bocotia, not in sot battles, indeed, 
bu^n such as were of considerable service 
and improvement to them'| for their spirits 
were raised, their bodies mured to labour, 
and, by being used to these rencounteis, they 
gained both experience and courage. 'Henco 
it was, that AntaJeidas the Spartan said to 
Agesilaus, when he returned from Boeolia 
wounded, T^ly you are well paidjbr 
siruciion you nave given f/ie Tkebana, and 
for teaching them the art of war against their 
will Though to speak properly, Agesilaus 
was not their iiistnictor, but those prudent 
generals who made choice of fit opportunities 
to let loose the Thebans, like so many young 
hounds, upon the enemy ^ and when they had 
tasted of victory, satisfied ' with ^ ardour 
they had shewn, brought tliem ofi* imain safe. . 
The chief honour of this was due to Pelopidas. 
For from the time of his being first chosen ge- 
neral, until his death, there was not a year 
tliat he was out of employment, but ho was 
constantly either captain of sacred band, 
or govenior of Bueotia. ^d while he was 
employed, the Lacedasmonians were several 
times defeated by the 'fhebana, particularly at 
Plata), and at Thespia^ where Phoebidas, 
who had surprised the Cadmea, was killed f 
and at Tanagra, where Pelopidas beat a con- 
siderable body, and slew, with his own hand, 
their general l^nthoides. 

But these combats, though ^ey served , to 
animate and encourage the victors, did not 
quite dishearten tho vanquished. For they 
were not pitched battles, nor regular engage- 
ments, but rath^^-a^antages gained of tho 
enemy, by well-timed skirmishes, iii which tlie 
Thebans sometimes pursued, and sometimes 
retreated. 

But the battle of Tegyrte, which wag a sort 
of prelude to that of Louctra, lifted the charac- 
ter of Pelopidas very high ; for none of the 
other commanders could lay claim to any share 
of the honour of the day, nor had the .enemy 
any pretext to coyer the shame of their defeat. 

He kept a strict eye upon the city of Orcho- 
menus,* which had adopted the Spartan in- 
terest, and received two companies of foot for 
its defence, and watche^V for an opportunity 
to make himself master of it Being Wormed 
that the gamson were gone upon an axpedition 
into Locris, he hoped to take the town with 
ease, now it was destitute of soldiers, and 
therefore hastened thither with the sacr^ 
hand, and a small party of horse, BNit finding, 
when he was near the town, that other troops 
were coming from Sparta to supply the place 
of those that were inarched out, he led his 
forces back again by Tegyrao, al<mg the sides ' 
of the mountains, which Ms the only way be 
could pass : for all the flat <Mntry was over- 
flowed by the river Melas, ^ich, Ironf its very 
sonree, spreading itself into marshes, and 


* This was one of tkettargest and most con- 
slderahle towns in Bieotla, and stHl garrisoned by 
the Lacedaemonlus. 
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navigable piecea of water, made the lowev 
roadfl impracticable. 

A little below tiieae marshes, stands the 
temple of Apollo Teffjfratus, whose* oracle 
there has not been long silent. It flourished 
most in the Persian wars, while Echorates was 
high-priest Here they report that Apollo* ]vaB 
bom; and at the foOt of the neighboamg 
mountain called Delos, the Melas returns into 
its channel. Behind the temple rise two Co- 
pious springs, whose waters are admirable for 
their coolness and agreeable taste.^ The one 
is called Palm, and tlie other Olive, to this 
day ; so that Latona seems to have been de- 
livered, not between two trees, but tw'o fonn- 
biins of that name. Ptoiim too, is just by, 
from whence, it is said, ii boar suddenly rushed 
out and frighted her; and the stories ot Python 
andTityus, the Scene of which lies here, » gree 
with their opinion who say, Apollo was Ijorn in 
this place. The other proofs of this matter I 
omit. For tradition does not reckon this deity 
among those who were bom mortol, and after- 
wards were changed into demigods ; of which 
number were Hercules and Bacchus, who by 
their virtues were raised from a frail and 
perishable being to immortality : but he is one 
of those eternal ‘deities who were never bora, 
if we may gii'e credit to those ancient sages 
that have treated of these high points. 

The Thebans then retreating frank Orcho- 
menus towards Tegyrm, the Laccdmmotiians 
who were re turning from Locris met them on 
the .road. As sonti as they were perceived to 
be passing the straits, one ran and told Pelo- 
pidas, IVe are fallen into the ettemy's tunnds. 
And why no they, sai<l be, into ours ? At the 
,same time he ordered the cavalry to advance 
from tho rear to the front, tliat they might be 
ready for the attack; and tho infanny, who 
were but three hundred.^ he drew, np in a 
close body ; hoping that, wiierever they charged, 
they would break through the enemy, though 
superior in numbers. 

The jSpartans had two battalions. Ephoras 
says, their Imtfalion consisted of five hundred 
men^utCallistbencs makes it seven hundred, 
and Polybius and otliers nine hundred. Their 
^ohmarchs, Oorgoieon and Theopompus, 
pushed boldly on against the Thebans. The 
shock began in the quarter where tho generals 
fought in person on noth sides, and was very 
violent ana furious. The Spartan commanders, 
who attacked Pelopidas, were among the first 
that were slain ; and all tliat were near them 
being either killed or put to flight, the whole 
army was M terrified, that they opened a lane 
tor the Thebans^ through which they miglit 
ha\y pmised safely, and continned theif route 
if th^y had pleased. But Pelopidas, disdaining 
to make his escape so, chained those who yet 

®®aU.body was, however, the very flower 
of the Theban army, and wae dignified by the 
names of the saereiSLbeUtalioH and the hand of 
^vers (as mentioned belaw*,) being equally famed 
for their fidelity to the Theban state, and affection 
for each other. Some fahnlons things are r latcd 
of them, from which we can only infer, that they 
were a brave resolute set pf young ntea, who had 
vowed perpetaal friendship to each other, and had 
bound themselves, by the strongeA Ues^ to stand 
by one aoother to theijiBst .drop of tbbir blood ; 
and were therefore the fittest to- be emplcvyad in 
such private and dangerous expeditions. -■ | 


sCuod tbeir ground, and mfide such havot 
among them, that thsy fled in grisat confusion 
The pursuit was not continued very fhr, fat 
tlie*liiebans were afraid of the Orchomenians 
who were near the place of battle, and of the 
forces just arrived from Lacedmmon. ' They 
were satisfied with beating them in fair combat 
and making their retreat- through a dispersed 
and defeated army. 

Having, ther- lorc, erected a trophy, anq 

f athered the spoils of tlie slain, they returnee 
ome not n little elated. For it seems that 
all their former wars, both witli Uie (Ireeks 
and barbarians, tlie Lacedmmonians had never 
been beaten, the greate r number by, the less, 
nor even by equal numbers, in a pitclved battle 
Thus their courage seemed irresistible, and 
their renown so much intimidated their adver- 
saries, that they did not care to hazard an 
eng.igcmont wilri them on equal terms. This 
battle first taught the Greeks, tliat it is not the 
Eurotas, nor tlie space between Babyce and 
Cnacion, which alone produces brave w'orriors, 
but wherever the youth are ashamed of what is 
base, resolute in a good cause, and more in- 
clined to avoid disgrace tlian danger, there are 
tlie aken who are terrible to their enemies. 

Gorgidas as some say, first formed the sacred 
band, consisting of three hundred select men, 
who were quartered in tlie Cadmea, and main- 
tained and cx(‘rciscd at the public expense. 
They were culled tlie citif band, for citaaels in 
those days were called cities. 

-)|(k ¥ ¥ « ¥ 
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But Gorgidas, by disposing those that bs'- 
longed to this sacred band liere and there in 
tJie first ranks, and covering the front of his in- 
fantiy with tlieiii, gave them but little oppor- 
tunity to distinguish thcin.sclves, or efl'ectually 
to serve the common cause ; thus divided as 
they were, and mixed with other troops more 
in number and of interior resolution. But 
when their valour appeared with so much lustra 
at Tegyras, where tlicy fought together, and 
close to the person of their general, Pelopidas 
would never |)art tliem atlerwards, but kept 
them in a body, and constantly charged at the 
head of them in the most dan^rous attack. 
For as horses go faster when nafnessed to- 
gether in a chariot, than they do when driven 
single, not because their united force more 
easily breaks the air, but because their spirits 
are raised higher by emulation ; so he thought 
the courage of brave men would be most ir- 
resistible, when they were acting together and 
contending witli each other wliich should most 
cxccL 

But when tlic Lacedeemonians had mads 
jieace with the rest of tlie Greek.s, and con 
tinned the war against ihe Thebans only, and 
when king Cleombrotus hiid entereJ their 
country widi ten thousand foot and a thousand 
horse, they were not only tbreafened with the . 
common dangers of war, as before, but even 
with total extirpation; which spiead the ut* 
most terror over all Boeotia. As Pelopidas, 
on this, occasion, wat departing for tlm army, 
his wife, who followed him to the door, bo 
sought mm, with tears, to feke care of biini^% 
he answered. My dear, private persom are id 
be advised to take care qjr ihemsehks, but per* 
sens in a pubfic character to take edre qf others 
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. .When he came to the army, and found the 
■ jy uMwral officers differing in opinion, he ivas 
to close in ^ith that ct Epaniinondas, 

. wlio ]^oposed that they should give the enemy 
l»attle. He was not, in^ed, then one of fiiose 
that commanded in chie( bat he was captain 
of the Mocred band; and they had that con- 
6dence in lum, which was due to a man who 
had given his country such pledges of his re> 
gard for liberty. 

The resolution thus taken to hazard a battle, 
and the two armies in sight at LiMictra, Pelo- 
pidas had a dream which gave liim no small 
trouble. In tliat field lie the bodies of the 
daughters of Scedasus, arc called heuc- 
iriiUt from the ijlaco. For a rape having been 
committed upon them by some Spartans whom 
they had hospitably received into their house, 
they had killed theinselves, 'and jvere buried 
there. Upon this, their father went to Lacc- 
dsEmion, and demanded that justice should be 
done nimn (he persons who had cuiniiillted so 
deiestahle and atror>ious a criint* ; and, as he 
could not obtain it, he vented bitter impreca- 
tions against the Spartans, and llicii killed him- 
self upon the tomb of bis daughters. From 
tliat time many jirophecies and oracles fore- 
warned the Spartans to beware of the ven- 
geance of Leuctra : the true intent of which 
but few understood ; for they wore in doubt as 
to the place tliat was iiieaiif, tlierc being a 
little maritime tow'ii called Jjeiictrum, in 
>- Laconia, an<l another of the same name near 
Megalopolis in Arcadia, llesides, that injury 
was done to the daughters of Scodasiis long 
before the battle of Leuctra. 

Pelopidas, then, as lie slept iu bis tent, 
thought ho saw these young women wet^piiig 
nt their tombs, and loading the Spartans with 
imxirecaiions, while tlieir luilier ordered him 
to sacrifice a red-hain’d young virgin to tlie 
damsels, if he desireil to be victorious in the 
ensuing engagement, '^f'his ordea* appiiuiing to 
liim cruel and unjust, he rose and communicated 
it to the soothsayers and Uie gcm'rals. Some 
were of opinion, that it should not be neg- 
lected or disobeyed, alleging to the. purpose tlie 
ancient stories of Metioeceus the son of Creon,^ 
and Macuria the daughter of Hercules; and 
tlie more modern instances of Phorecydes the 
philosuplicr,^ who was jait to death by the 
Laccdasnionians, and whose skin was (u-eserved 
by tlieir kings, pursuant to the direction of 
some oracle ; of Leonidas, who, by order of 
the oracle too, sacrificed liimself, as it were, 
for the sake of Greece ; and lastly, of the hu- 
man victims offered hy 'rheinistocles to Bac- 
chui^oraestcs, before tlic seafight at Salamis : 
to ull which sacrifices the ensuing success gave 
.a sanction. They observed also, that Ages- 
. Ilaus aetUug sail from the same place tliat 
Aji^mcmiiQn did, and against the same ene- 
' mies, and seeing moreover, ut Aiilis,'tliG same 
vision of the goddess^ demandii^ his dangh-* 
ter in sacrifice, through an ill-timed tender- 

* Menceceos devoted liimself to death for the 
benefit of bis country ; as did also Macaria for the 
beiieQC of the Heracltdae. For an account of the 
former, tee the Phanissa^ and for the latter, the 
' of Euripides. 

t Xenophon, In the seventh book of Ills Grecian 
olstory, aiMinalnts ns, that Pelopldsis^ when lie went 
upon ah embassy to the king of Persia, represeiited 


ness for his child.refnted it ; the consequence' 
of which was, that liis exped^on proved 
unsuccessful. 

Those that were of the contrary opinion, 
argued, that so barbarous and unjust an offer- 
ing could 'not possibly be acceptable tq any 
superior being ; that no Typhons dr giants, 
bnt the father of gods and mep, governed tlie 
world : that it was absurd to stropose that the 
gods delighted inhuman sacrinbes; and,* that 
if any of them did, they ought to be disregarded 
as impotent beings, since such strange and 
corrupt desires could not exist but in weak 
and vicious minds. 

While the principal officers were engaged 
on this subject, and Pelopidas was more per- 
plexed than all the rest, on a sudden a she- 
colt quitted the herd, and ran through .tlie 
camp ; and when she came to the j^laee where 
they were as^'emhled, slie stood still. ^ The 
officers, for tlieir part, only admired her colour, 
which was a shining red, the stateliness of her 
form, the vigour of her motions, and the 
sprightliness of her uelghings ; but Theocritus 
the diviner, understanding the thing better, 
cried €>iit to Pelopidas, “ Here comes the vic- 
tim, fortunate man that thou art! wait for no 
other virgin, but sacrifice that which Heaven 
hath sent thee.*’ 

led lier to the tomb of the virgins, where, after 
tlie usual prayers, and the ceremony of crown- 
ing her, they olfered lier up with joy, not ihr- 
getting to publish^ the visi6u of Pelopidas, and 
the sacrifice required, to the whole army. 

The day of baUle being come, Epaminqndas 
drew up the infantry of his left wing in au 
ohlifpie form, that the right wing of tlic Spar- 
tans being obliged to divide from the other 
Greeks, lie might full with all his force upon 
Clcoinbroliis who commanded them, and break 
them with the greater case. But the enemy, 
|M*rccivjiig his intention, began to change their 
order of battle, and to extend their right wing 
and wheel about, with a design to surround 
Bpaminondas. In the mean time, Pelopidas 
came briskly up with his band of three hun- 
dred; and belore Cleoinbrotus could ’extend 
his wing as be desired, or reduce it to its for- 
mer disposition, fell upon the Spartans, di^ 
ordered as they were with the imperfect move- 
ment. Ami though the Spartans, who were 
excellent masters in the art of War, laboured 
no point so much as to k eep their men from 
confusion and from disper**iag when their ranks 
hap{)ened to '«e broken ; insomuch that the 
private men \/ere ns able as the ^ officers to 
knit again and to make an united efibrt, 
wlierever any occasion of danger required: 
yet Epaminondaa then attacking their Vi^ht 
wing only, without stopping to* coutend with 
the other troops, and PelopidaiB rmdiing upon 
them with incredible speed and'braveiy, broke 
their resolution and balHed their art. The con- 
sequence was such a rout aud slaughter as had 
never been known before> For^s i^ason 

to him, that the hatred which the Lacedaemonians 
bore the Thebans, was owing to their not follow- 
Int; Agesnaus when he went to* make war ' upon 
Persia, and to their hindering him fkom sacriflcluy 
hU daughter at AalU when Diana demanded her ; 
a compliance with which demand would' have In- 
snred his success ; cachet least, .was the doctrine 
of the heathen ihecrogy. ■ * 

* The Theban* army eenslated, at mofit, but of 
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Pelopidas, who had no share in the chief com- 
niana, but was only captain of a small band/ 
gained as much honoqr by this day's fpreat suc- 
cess as Enaminondasy'who was governor of 
Boeotia ana commander of the whole annjr. , 

But soon after, they were appointed joint 
governors of Boeotia, and entered Pelopon- 
nemia together^ where they caused several 
cities to revolt from the Lacedmmonians, and 
brought over to the Theban interest Elis, Argos, 
all Arcadia, and ^reat part of Laconia itself. 
It was now the winter solstice, uiid the latter 
end of the last month in the year, so that liiey 
muld hold their office but a few days longer : 
for new, governors were to. succeed on the 
first day of the next month, and the old ones 
to deliver up thrir charge under pain of death. 

The rest of tlieir colleagues, afraid of the law, 
and disliking a winter campaign, 'were for 
marching home w'iihout loss of time : but 
Pelopxclas joining with Epainiiiotulas to oppose 
it, encouraged his fellow cifizen.s, and led 
them against Sparta. Having jiasst.^d the 
Eurotas, they took many of the Lacediumoniun 
towns, and ravaged all the country to the very 
ap.a, \nth an army of seventy tiiousniid (Greeks, 
of which the Thel Kuisdid not make the twelfth 
part Bat the character of tliose two great 
men, without any public order or decree, made 
all the allies follow with silent approbation, 
wherever tRcy led. For the lirst and supieme 
law, that of nature, seems to direct those that 
have need of pi:otectif)n, to lake him t(>r their 
chief wjio is most able to protect them. And 
as i>a8sengersj though, in line weather, or in 
port, ^ they may .behave insolently, and brave 
the pilots, yet, as soon as a slorm arises and 
danger appears, fix their eyes on Ihetr and 
rely wholly on their skill ; so the Argi/esi ilie 
Eleans, and tlic Arcadians, in the. bent of their 
counsels were against the Thebans, and con- 
tended with them for .supeiiority of comiuaud; 
but when the time of action came, and danger 
pressed liard, they fcdlowed the I'hebun gene- 
rals of their own accord, and submitted Vy their 
orders. . . 

In this cxncdition they united all Arcadia 
into one body, drove out tlie Spartans who 
had settled in Messenia, and called home its 
ancient inhabitants j they likewise repeopled 
lihome. And in tlieir return through Cenchrea, 
tliey defeated^ the Atlieniaiis,^ who luul at- 
tacked them in tlie straits, with a design to 
hinder their passage- 

six thousand men, whereas (bat of (he enemy was, 
at least, thrica that number, reckoning the allies. 
But Epaminondas trusted moat in his cavalry, 
fvl)ercin he had much the advantage, both in their 
quality and good management ; the rest he endea- 
voured to supply by the disposition of hU men, 
who were drawn up fifty deep, whereas the Spartans 
•were but twelve. When the Thebans bad gained 
the victory, and k'illed Cleorobrotus, the Spartans re- 
newed the fight to recover the kitig's body ; and 
In tliif the Theban general wisely chose to gratify 
them, rather than to hazard the success of a second 
oiiset. Hie allies of the Spartans behaved ill in 
Cbla battle, because they came to ft with an expec- 
tatloii to conquer without fighting ; as for the 
Thebans, tliey bad no allies at -this time. This 
battle waa fought in the year I efore Ciirbt 371. 
DiOD.*8icui.. I.xv. Xenoph. Hellen. I. vi. 

* This happened to the Athenians through the 
errors of. their gcnerdlF Ipliicrates, who, though 
atjierwise an able man, forgot tlie pass of Cenchrea^ 
wiiile-hc placed bis troops la postrless comniodious. 


After such acliicveinents, all (he other 
Greeks were cliarmcd with their valour, and 
admired their good fortune; bntthe envy of 
their fellow-citizens, which grew np together 
wth their glo^ 5 ^ prepared for them a very un- 
kind and unsuitable reception. For at their 
return tlicy were both capitally tried, for 'not 
delivering up their charge, according to law, 
in the first month which they call Soucation^ 
but holding it four months longer ; durinj^ which 
time they performed those great nctioiis in 
Messenia, Arcudio, and LaConin. 

Poloptdns was tried first, and therefore wn.s 
in inost danger: however, they were botli 
acriiiitted. Epariiinondas bore the accusation 
aiifl attempts of malignity with groat patience, 
for he coiishlercd it as^ no small instanoo of 
fortitude and magnanimity not to resent (he 
injuries done by his fidlow-citizens : but Pclo- 
pidns, who was naturally of. a warmer temper, 
and excitt'd by bis frierid.s to revenge liiniscdf, 
laid hold on this occasion. 

Meneclidas, the orator, w'as one of those 
who met iij)on the great enterprise in Cliaron's 
house. Tills man finding himself not held in 
the same honour with the rest of the deliverers 
of their country, and being a good speaker, 
though of bad principles and malevolent dis- 
position, indulged his natural turn, in accusing 
and calumniating his superiors; and this ho 
continued to do wit’n to Kpaminondas 

and Pi‘Io;)idaM, even after judgment was parsed 
ill tlieir favour. He prevailed so fur as to 
deprive Fpamigondas of the government of 
Biootia, aud^ managed a party against him a 
long time with stn;ress: Imt his insinuations 
against Pclopidas wore nt»t listened to by the 
people, and therefore he endeavoured to em- 
broil him with Cliaroji. It is the common con- 
solation of envy, wlieii a man cannot mainluin 
die liiglier ground iiimselt‘, to represent thoso 
be is excc'iled by as infinior to some others. 
Hence it wa.s, that Meneclidas was ever ex- 
tolling the actions of Charon to the people, and 
]avi.sfiiiig eiicorninms upon his exjieuitions and 
victories. Abov e all, lie magnified Ills success 
in u battle fought by the cavalry under his 
cotiiinand at Plativa, a little before the battle 
ofLeiictra, and endeavonn^d to pcj'pctuulo the 
memory of it by some public monument. 

The occasion he took was this. Androcides 
of Cyzicuiii had agreed \\ ith the Thebans for a 
picture of some oUit^r buttle, which piece he 
worked at in the city of Thebes, ifut upon 
the revolt, and the war that ensued, he was 
obliged to quit (hat city, and leave tlie painting, 
wliicli was almost fiiiislied, witli the Thebans. 
Meneclidas endeavoured to persuade . tlic peo- 
ple to hang up this jpiece in one of their 
temples, with an inscription signifying that it 
was one of Charon's battles, in order to cast a 
shade upon the glory of Pelopidas and Fpanii- 
nondas. Certainly the proposal was vain' and 
absurd to prefer one single engagement,*^ in 
which there fell only Gcrandas, a Spartan of 
no note, with forty otliers, to so many and such ^ 
important victoric.s. Pelopidas,^ llierefore, o|)- 
posed tills motion, insisting that it was contrvy i 
to tlie laws and usages of tlie Thebans,, to ba- 
cribe the honour of a victory to -any one mAn 
in particular, and that their country ought to 

* Xenophon speaki Klightly of Charon : be fays. 

The exilvf went to the house of one Charon.'* 

P Q 
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glo^ of it entire. As for Charon, be 
wiw liberal in his praises of ' him through his 
. ^holeharaninie, bathe shewed that M^^neclidas 
was an envJoiM and malicious man : and he 
often asked the Tliebans, if they had never be- 
f(»p dono any thing tfiat was great and excel- 
lent Hereupon a heavy fine was laid upon 
’ Meneblidas ; and, as he was not able to pay it, 

t e endeavoured afterwards to disturb and 
verturn the government Such particulars as 
these, though small, serve to give an insight 
into thelives and 'characters of men. 

At that time Alexander,^ the tyrant of 
Pherae, making open war a^inst several cities 
of Thessaly, and entertaining a secret desira 
to bring the whole country into subjection, the 
Thesssmans sent ambassadors to Thebes to 
beg the favour of a general and some troops. 
Pmopidas seeing Epaminondas engaged in 
settling the alTuirs of Peloponnesus, offered 
himself to command in Thessaly, for he was 
nnwjlling that his military talents and skill 
should lie iisclciss, and well satisfied witlial, 
that wherever Epamiuoiidas was, there was 
no need of any other general. He therefore 
inarched with his forces into Thessaly where 
he soon recovered Larissa ; and, ns Alexander 
came and made submission, lie endeavoured to 
soften and humanize him, and, instead of a 
tyrant, to render him a just and good prince. 
But finding him incorrigilile and liniial, and 
receiving fresh complaints of his cruelty, his 
unbridled lusts, and insatiable avarice, he 
thought it necessary to treat, him with some 
severity ; upon which, he made his escape with 
his miards. 

Having now secured lh<* Thessalians against 
the tyrant, and left them m a good iinder- 
stanaing among themselves, he aclvaoced into 
Macedonia.']' Ptolemy had commenced hosti- 
lities against Alexander, king of that country, 
and tliey both had sent for Pelopidas to be an 
arbitrator of their dilfereiices, and an nsslstaut 
to him who should apuear to be injured. Ac- 
cordingly he went ana decided their disputes, 
recalled such of the Macedonians ns had been 
banished, and taking Philip, the king’s brother, 
and tliirty young mon of the best funiilies as 
hostages, he brought them t j Thebes ; that he 
might shew the Greeks to what height the 
Theban coinmonwealth was risen by the re- 
putation of Us arms, and the confidence that 
was placed in its justice and probity, f 

This was that Philip who afterwards made 
war upon Greece to conquer and enslave it 
He was now a boy, and brought up at Thebes, 
in the house of Pamuienes. Hence he was 
believed to have proposed Epaminondas for 

. * He bad lately poisoned bis uncle Polypbrou, 
and set himself up tyrant in bis stead. Polyphron, 
indeed, had killed his own brother Polydore, the 
father of Alexander. All these, with Jason, who 
was of the same family, were usurpers in Thessaly, 
whkh before was a free state. 

f Amyiitas II. Lett three legitimate children, 
Alexander, PerUicas, and Philip, and one iiatuial 
son, whose name was Ptolemy. This last made i 
war against Alexander, slew him treacherously, 
and reigned three years. 

. I About this time the cause of liberty was in a 
great measure deserted by the other Grecian states. 
Thebes was now the jonly coinmonwealth that re- 
tained any remains of patriotism and concern for the 
itduied and oppressed.' 


his pattern ; and pethaps he was attentive to 
ftliat great man’s activity and happy ,cai^nei in 
war, which was in truth the mosc inconsiderable 
part of his character: as for his temperance, 
nis justice, his magnanimity, and mildnesa, 
which really constituted Epaminondas the ^[teat 
man, Philip had no shm of them, either 
natural Or acquired. 

After this, the^ Tliessaliaus compmining 
a^in, that Alexander of Pherm distuibed their 
peace, and formed designs upon their cities, 
Pelopidas and Ismenias were deputed to 
attend thein. But having no expectation of 
a war, Pelopidas had brought no troops with 
him, and therefore the urgency of the occasion 
obliged him to make use ol the Thessalian 
forces. 

At the same time there were fresh commo- 
tions in Macedonia ; for Ptolemy had killed 
the king and assumed the sovereignty. Pelo- 
pidas, who was called in by the friends of the 
deceased, was desirous to unde^ke the 
cause ; but, having no troops of bis own, he 
iiastily raised some mercenaries and marched 
with them immediately against Ptolemy. Upon 
their approach, Ptolemy bribed tlie mercena- 
ries, and brought them over to his side : yet, 
dreading the very name and reputation of Pc- 
lopidas, he went to pay his respects to him as 
his superior, endeavoured to pacify him with 
entreaties, and solemnly promised' to keep the 
kingdom for the brothers of the dead king, and 
to r€!!gard the enemies and friends of the The- 
bans as his own. Por the performance of 
these conditions be delivered to him his son 
Philoxeims and fifty of his companions, as hos- 
tages.. These Pelopidas sent to Thebes. But 
being incensed at the treachery of the mercena- 
ries, and having intelligence that tliey had 
lo^ed the best parts of tlieir elfects, together 
with their wives and children, in Pharsalus, he 
thought hy taking these he might suificiently 
revenge the ufiront. Hereupon he assembled 
some ’riiessaUaii troops, unu marched against 
the town. He was so sooner arrived, than 
Alexander the tyrant appeared before it witli 
his army. Pelopidas concluding that he was 
come to make apology for liis conduct, went to 
him with l^cnias. ' Not 'that he was igno- 
rant what an abandoned and sanguinary man 
he had to deal with, but he imagined that the 
dignity of Thebes and his own character would 
protect liim from violence. The tyrant, how- 
ever, when he saw them alone and unarmed, 
immediately seized their persons, and possessed 
himself of Pharsalus. This struck ail his sub- 
jects with terror and astonishment : for they 
were persuaded, that, after such a flagrant act , 
of injustice, he would spare nobody, but behave 
on all occasions, and to all ifersons, like a mau 
that had desperately thrown off all regard to 
his own life and safety. 

When the Thebans weire informed of this 
outrage, they were filled with indignation, and 
gave orders' to their army to march dunect^ into 
Thessaly but Epaminondas then happennig to 
He under their displeasure,* they . appomted 
other generahk * ‘ ” 

' * They were displeased at film, because, a Ifab 
battle ftiiight with the Lacedttmoniaiis' near Co 
riiitb, he did not as they thought pursue bis' au 
vantage to the utmost, and put more of Ihe.ene^ 
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. Aji' lor Peli^dao, the tyrant took him to 
Phene? wheio at first he .did not deny any 
one access to him^ imamning that he was gr^tly 
humbled by his mistortune. Dot Pelopidas, 
seeinff the Phermafis overwhelmed with sor- 
roWf bade them be comforted, because -now 
vengeance was ready to fall upon the tyrant ; 
and sent ft> tell him, “ That he acted very ab- 
surdly in daily torturing and putting to death 
so many of bis innocent subjects, and in the 
mean time sparing him^ who, he might know, 
was determined to punish him when once out 
of his liands.” The fyrant, surprised at his 
ms^animi^ and unconcern, made answer, 
^Why is Pelopidas in such haste to die?** 
Which being reported to Pelopidas, he replied, 
** It is that thou, being more hated by the gods 
than ever, mayest the sooner come to a misera- 
ble end.” 

From that time Alexander allowed access 
to none but his keepers. Thebe, liowever, the 
daughter of Jason, who was wife to tlie tyrant, 
liavmg an account from those keepers of his 
noble and intrepid beliaviour, had a desire to 
SM him, and to have some discourse with 
him. When she came ,into the prison, 
shb_ could not presently distinguish tlie ma- 
jestic turn of his person amidst such an ap- 
pearance of distress ; yet supposing from the 
disorder of his hair, and the^meanness of his 
attire and provisions, that he was treated un- 
worthily, she wept. Pelopidas, who know not 
his visitor, was much surprissed ; but when he 
understood her c][ua]ity, addressed her by her 
fatlier^s name, with whom he had been inti- 
mately acquainted. And upon her saying, ^ I 
pity your wife,” he replied, “ And I pity you, 
who, wearing no fetters, can endure Alexan- 
der.” This all^cted her nearly ; for she hated 
the’ cruelty and insolence of tho tyrant, who^ to 
his other debaucheries added that ol abusing 
her youngest brother. In consequence of this, 
and by frequent interviews with Pelopidas, to 
whom^ she communicated her suiferings, she 
conceived a still stronger resentment and aver- 
sion for hor husband. The Theban generals, 
who had entered Thessaly without doing any 
thing, and either through tlieir incapacity or ill 
fortune, returned with disgrace, the city of 
Thebes fined each of them ten thousand 
drachmas^ and gave Epaminondas the com- 
mand of the army that was to act in Thessaly. 

The reputation of the new general gave tlie 
Thessalians fresh spirits, and occasioned such 
great insurrections among them, that the ty- 
rant's aflairs seemed to be in a very desperate 
condition, so great was the terror that fell 
upon his officers and friends, so forward were 
ms subjects to revolt, and so universal was 
the joy of the prospect of seeing him pu- 
nished, ^ 

Epaminondas^ ^wever, preferred the safety 
of Pelopidas to his -own fame; and fearing, if 
he darned matters to an extremity at first, that 
the lyrant might grow desperate, and destroy 
'^s fdisoner. M protracted the war. By fetch 
compass, as if to finish his preparations, 

*9 to the sword. Herenpon they removed him 

lioiii the^ govemmeat of Bceotia, and sent him 
Vong' with their forces at s private per»oh« Such 
cts of U^ratttude towards great and eacellept men 
• lire coiainon In popular governmeuta« 


he kept Alexander in suspense, and managed! 
him so as neither to^ moderate his violence and 
pride, .nor yet to increase his fierceness and 
cruelty. For he knew his savage disposition, 
wd the liUfe regard he paid to reason or 
justice : that he buried some persons alive, and 
dressed othc^rs in tlie skins of bears and wild 
boars, wd then, by way of diversion, baited 
them with dogs, or clespatcbedthem vrith dartil: 
that having siimiaoned the people of Meliboea 
and Scotusa, towns in friendship and alliance 
with him, to nie^t him in full assembly, he sur- 
rounded them witli guards, and with all the 
wantonness of Cruelty, put them to the sword : 
and that be consecrated the spear with which 
he slew uncle Polypliron, and having 
crowned it witli garlands, oflTered sacrifice to 
it, as to a god, and gave it the name of 
Tychon^ Yet upon seeing a tragedian act the 
Troades of Euripides, he went hastily out of 
the tlieatre, and at the same time sent a mes- 
sage to (he actor, ‘‘.Not to be discouraged, but 
to exert all liis skill in his part ; for it was not 
out of any dislike that he went out, but he was 
ashamed that his citizens should see him, who 
never pitied Ihusti he put to death, weep at 
tlie suflerings of Hecuba and Andromache,” 

This execrable tyrant was terrified at tho 
very name and character of Epaminondas, 

And droppM the craven wing. 

^ He sent an embassy in all haste to offer sa- 
tisfaction, but tliat general did not vouchsafb 
to admit such a man into alliance with tlio 
Thebans : he only granted him a truce of thirty 
days, and having recovered Pelopidas and Is- 
nienias out of iiis hands, he marched back 
agtiin with his army. 

Soon after this the Thebans having discover- 
ed that the Lacedaemonians and Athenians 
had sent ambassadors to the king of Persia, 
to draw liitu into league with them, sent Pelo- 
pidas on their part ; whose established reputa- 
tion amply justified tlieir choice. For he had 
no sooner entered tlie king's dominions, than he 
was universally known and honoured : tlie 
fame of his battles witli tlie Lacedsemonians hud 
spread itself through Asia ; and, after his vic- 
tory at Leuctra, we report of new successes 
coniiiiuaily following, hud extended his renown 
to the most distant provinces. So that when 
he arrived at the king's court, and appeared 
before the nobles and great officers that waited 
there, he was the object of universal admira- 
tion ; Tliis,” said they, “ is the man who de- 
prived tlie Lacedsemonians of the empire both 
of sea and land, and confined Sparta within tlie 
bounds of Taygetus and Eurotas ; that Sparta, 
which a little before, under the .cpnduct of 
Agesilaus, made war imainst the i^eat king, 
and shook the realms of Susa and Eebatanor” 
On the same account Artaxerxes rejoiced to 
see Pelopidas, and loaded him with honours. 
But when be heard him converse in. terms that 
were stronger than those of tlie Athenians, and 

E lainer than those of the Spartans, he admijred 
im still more ; and, as kings seldom conceal 
their inclinations, he made no secret of liie 'at- * 
tachment to him, but let toe. other amtossadors 
see toe d&tiociion in which he held him.> It' is 
true, that of all toe Oreeks he seemed to have 
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4 pj>e Antiilcidas tlie Spartan* the ^eutest ho- 
noiQ^ yrhen he took the garland which he wore 
at , t^le from his head^ dipped it in perfumes 
nad sent i£ him. But thoiigh he did not treat 
Pelopidas .with that familiarity, yet he made 
him the ridiest and most magnificent presents, 
and fully granted his demands ; which were^ 
^That all tlie Greeks should he free and inde- 
^ndent ; that Messenes should he repeopled, 
and that.the Thebans should be reckonea the 
king's hereditary friends.” 

-With this answer he returned, but without 
accepting any of the king’s presents, except 
some tokens of his favour 'and regard : a cir- 
cumstance tliat reflected no small dishonour 
upon the other ambassadors. Thg Athenians 
condemned and cncecuted Timagoras, and 
justly too, if it was . on account of the many pre- 
sents he received ; ior he accepted not only 
gold and silver, but n magnificent bed, and 
servants to make it, ns if that was an art wiiich 
the Greeks were not skilled in. Ke. received 
also four-score ecu's, and herdsmen to take 
care of them, as if he wanted their triilk for 
his health; and, at last, lie suffered himself to 
bo carried in a litter as far as the sea-const at 
the king's expense, who paid four talents for 
his conveyance : but his receiving of presvnis 
does not seem to have been the princi{)al 
, thing (hat incensed tlio Athenians. For when 
JBpicraU'S, Uie amioiir-ljearcr, acknowledged in 
full assembly, that be had received the king’s 
presents, and talked of proposing a decree, 
that, instead of choosing nine archons every 
year, nine of the poorest citizens should be 
sent ambasssdors to the king, that by his gifts 
they might bo raised to allliience, the )>copte 
only laughed at the motion. What exasperat- 
ed the Athenians most, was, that tlie I'liebans 
had obtained of Ibe king all they asked ; they 
did not coiKsider how iiiiieb ilie. elia racier of 
Peloindas outweighed the adilress of their ora- 
tors, with a man who ever jiaid i>articu 1 ar at- 
tention to military cxcelleiice. 

This embassy procured Pelopidas great np- 
phuise, as well on account ot the repcopliug 
of Messene, as to the restoring of liberty to the 
rest of Greece. 

Alexander the Plierwan was now returned 
to his n'ltural disposition ; he had dc.stroycd se- 
vend cities of Thessaly, and put garrisons into 
the towns of (he Phthiotai, the Aciiujans, and 
the Magne.sians. As ^oon ns these oppressed 
people had learned that Pelopidas was return- 
ed, they sent (heir deputies to 'riw.bes, to 
beg the favour of some forces,- and that he 
might be their gener.i-. Thu Thebans willingly 
granted their request, and an army wits soon 
got ready \ but as the general was on tlie point of 
morching, (he sun began to be eclipsed, and Uie 
city was covered with darkness in the day time. 

* Pelopidas, seeing the people in great con- 
sterimfion at this phitnomenon, did not tiiink 
proper to force the aimy to move, while 
nnder auc 1 i*ten'or and dismay, nor to risk tlie 
lives of seven thousand of his. fellow-citizens. 
Instead of tliat, he went himself into Thes- 

* If Plutarch means the Spartan ambassador, be 
difTetk from Xehoplion, whh says lhat hlir name 
vras .Lutbicles. He likewise tells -us that Tiina;tonis 
Aas the person whom the king esteemed next to 
Pelopidas. 


Sidy, and taking^ with him only three him-* 
drc^cl horse, ■ consisting of Theban voUinteerh ' 
and strangers, he set out, contrary to the 
warnings of the soothsayers, and mclitiailioiis 
of the people : for they considered the eclipse 
08 a sign from heaven, the object of ' which 
must he some illustrious personage. But bh- 
sides that Pelopidas was the more exasperated 
hgainst Alexander by reason of the i)l treat- . 
ment he had received, he hoped from the con- 
versation he had with Thebe, to find the tyrant’s 
family embroiled and in great disorder. The 
greatest incitement, however, .was the honour 
of the thing. He had a generous ambition to 
shew the Greeks, at u lime when the Lacedsettio- 
nians were setiding generals and other officers 
to Dionysius the tyrant of Bicily, and the 
Athenians were pensioners to Alexander, as 
their benefactor, to whom they had erected a 
statue in brass, that the Thebans were the 
only people who took the field in behalf of 
the oppres^d, and endeavoured to extermi- 
nate all arbitrary and unjust government. 

W'hen he had arrived at Phorsalus, be as- 
sembled bis forces, and then marched di- 
rectly against Alexander ; who, knowing tbiU^ 
Pelopidas had hut few Thebans about him, a|j|^ 
that he himself had doable the number^jHI 
Thessalian infantry, went to meet him asflpP 
as the temple of Thetes. When he was in- ' 
formed that the tyrant was advancing towards 
him with a great army, “ So much the beiicr^ 
said he, we shall beat so many the 

mm'c^ 

Near the place called Cynoscephalie, there 
two Ktc*ei> hills opposite each other, in tlie raifl-^ 
die of the pluiii. Buth sides cmleavoMI^ 
get possession of these hills with their infantry. 

In the mean tiiiio Pelopidas with his cavalry, 
which was iiiimeruns and excellent, chargedkthe 
enemy's horse, and put tliem to the rout. -But 
white lie was pursuing them over the plain, 
Alexander iuid gained the hills, having got be- 
fore the Thessalian foot; wliich he attacked as . 
they were trying to force these strong heights, 
killing the forc'iiiost^and wounding many of those 
that followed, .so that tliey toiled without effect- 
ing any thing. Pelopidas seeing this, called back 
his cavnlry, and ordered them to fall upon 
such of the enemy ns still kept their grounci on 
the plain ; and taking his buckler in his hand, 
he ran to join those that were engaged bn the 
hills, lie soon made his way to the front, 
and by bis presence inspired his soldiers witli 
such vigour and alacrity, that the enemy 
thought they had quite diilerent men to deal 
with. They stood two or tliree charges;^ but 
when they found that tlie foot jstill pressed . 
forward, and saw the horse return from the 
pursuit, tliey gave ground, and retreated, h,at 
slowly, ntid step by steiii. Pelopidas (hen 
taking a .view^ from an eniinence, the 
enemy’s whole army, which did not yejt tnke 
to (light, but was full of confusion alid disqr- . 
der, stojmed a while to look round for ..Alex- 
ander. When he perceived him o.n the' light 
encouraging and rallying the. DK:r€enatle 8 ,|i|^ 
was no longer master of himself;' but sacf^ 
ficing both his safety and Ins duty as a geMrgl 
to his passion, he sprang forward a great way 
before his troops, loudly calling for and shaU 
lenging the xvho did not dam (o -mrst.* 
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Ilim or to wait for him, but fell back and bid 
himself in the midst of his gua^s. The fore* 
most ranks of tlie mexcenaries, who came 
hand to* hand, were broken by Pelopidas, and 
a number of them sluin ; but others, fighting 
.at a distance, pierced his armour with their ja- 
velins. The Thessalians, extremely anxious 
for him, ran down the hill to* his assistance, 
but when they came to the place, tliey found 
him dead upon tlie ground. Both horse and 
foot then falling upon foe enemy's main body, 
entirely routed them, and killed above three 
thousand. The pursuit continued a long way, 
and the fields were covered with the car- 
cases of the slain. 

Such of 'foe Thebans ns were present were 
greatly afldicted at the death of Pelopidas, 
calling him their father , their saviour^ and 
imtructor in every thing that was ^ecti and 
honourable. Nor is fois to be wondered at ; 
since the ThesHnlians and allies, after ex- 
ceeding, by their public acts in his favour, 
the greatest honours that are usually paid to 
human . virtue, testified their regard for him 
still more sensibly by the deexiest sorrow. 
For it is said, that those who were in foe ac- 
tion, neither put off foeir annom*, nor un- 
bridled their horses, nor boiftd up their 
wounds, after they heard that he was dead ; 
but, notwithstanding their heat and fatigue, 
repaired to the body, as if it still had life and 
sense, piled round it the spoils of the f'licniy, 
and cut oil* their horses* manes and their own 
hair.^ Many of them, when tliey retired to 
their tents, neither kindled a fire nor took any 
refreshment ; but a melancholy silence pre- 
vailed throughout the camp, as if,^ instead of 
miining so great and glorious a victory, they 
liad been worsted and enslaved by the tyrant 
When the news was carried to the towns, 
the magistrates, young men, childi\ij, and 
priests, came out to meet the body, with tro- 

8 hies, crowns, and golden armour ; and when 
le time of his interment was come, some of 
foe Thessalians who were venerable for their 
age, went and begged- of the 'riiebans that 
they might have tlie honour of burying him. 
Oue oftliem expressed himself in tiiesc terms: 
“Wliat we request of you, qur good allies, 
will he an honour and coiiKoIation to us under 
this great misfortune. It is not the living Pe- 
lopidas, whom foe Thessalians desire to at- 
tend ; it is not to Pelopidas sensible of their 
matitnde, that they would now pay the due 
honours ; all we ask is foe permission to 
wash, to adorn, and inter his dead body, 
and if we obtain fois favour, we shall believe 
you are persuaded that we think our share in 
foe common calamity greater than yours. You 
l^ve lost only a good general, but we are so 
imhappy as to be deprived both of him and 
of our liberty. For Low sliall we presume to 
ask you for anotlier ^neral, when we have 
noticstored.to you Pelopidas?’’ 

, Thebans granted their request And 
enrely there never was a more magnificent 
fuae ral, at -least in the opinion of those who 
db 'not place magnificence in ivory, gold,, and 
; as I^istus did, who dwells in admU 

^ 4 cuvtomtry token of monrniug among the 
ancti'Mi.' * ' 


ration upon foe funeral of Dionysiog; which 
properly speaking, was noiLiitg but foe 
pompous catastrophe of that bloody tragedy, 
his tyranny. Alexander foe Great, too upon 
the death of Hephsestion, not only bad the 
manes of the horses and mules shorn; but 
caused the battlements of ’the walls to be 
taken down, that foe very cities might seem 
fo mourn, by losing foeir ornaments, and haiy- 
ing foe appearance of being shorn and chM- 
tised with grief. These things being the effects 
of arbitrary orders, executed through necessity, 
and attended both with envy of those for 
whom they are done, and hatred of those who 
command them, are not proofs of esteem and 
respect, but of barbaric pomp, of luxury, and 
vanity, in those who lavisli their wealth to 
such vain and despicable purposes. ^ But that 
a man wlio was only one of the subjects of a 
republic, dying in u strange countiy, neither 
his wife, children, or kinsmen present, with- 
out foe request or command of any one, should 
be attended home, conducted to foe grave, 
and crowned by so many cities, aiid foibes, 
might justly ptiss for an instance of the most 
perfect happiness.^ For the observation of 
iFsop is not true, that Death is most ui forit^ 
nate in the time of prosperity ; on the con- 
trary, it is then most happy, mnee it secures 
to good men the glory of their virtuous actions, 
ana puts them above the power of fortune. 
The conipliuieut, therefore, of tlie Spartan was 
much more rational, when embracing Diogoras, 
after he and his sons and grandsons ha<l all 
conquered and been crowned at foe Olym- 
pic games, he said. Die, die now, Diagoras, 
for thou canst not be a nod. And yet, I think, 
if a man should put all the victories in foe 
Olympian and Pythian games together, he 
would not pretend to compare them with any 
one of the enti’rpn'xes ot Pelopidas, whicii 
were triaiiy and all successful : so that^ after 
he had tlourishecl (lie greatest part of his lifo 
in honour and renown, and had been ap- 
pointed the thirteenth time governor of B<r!otja,^ 
lie died in a gr(‘nt exploit, the consequence oi 
which was (he destruction of the tyrant, and 
the restoring of its liberties to Thessaly. 

His death as it gave the allies great con- 
cern, so it brought Uiem still greater udvantage.s. 
For the Thebans were no sooner informed of 
it, than promjited by a desire of revenge, 
they sent upon that business seven thousand 
foot and seven hundred horse, under the com- 
mand of Malcites and Diogiton.^ These find- 
ing Alexander weakened, with his late defeat, 
and reduced to great difiiculties, compelled 
him to restore tlie cities he bad taken from the 
Thessalians, to withdraw his garrisons from 
the territories of the Magnesiaiis, the Phihiotte, • 
and Acha^ans, and to engage by oath to sub- 
mit to the Thebans, and to keep his forces 
in .readiness to execute their orders. 

And here it is proper to relate the punish- 
ment which foe gods inflicted upon him soon 
after for his treatment of Pelopidas, He, as 
we have already mentioned, first taught The^, 
foe tyrant’s wife, npi to dread the exterior 
pomp and splendour of his palace, thqo^h she 
lived in the midst of guards, consistiiiff of 
oxiles from oilier countnes. She, theveioio. 
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fearite Ua fillsehood, and hating lija cruelty, liands^ went into the chaml^r, and taking 
^raed with her three brothers^. Tismhonus^ away the tyrant’s sword^, which hung at the 
IMbolauB^ and Lycophron, to take him off; hcadof his bed« shewed it .them as a proof that 
dm^ey put their desim in execution after , he was fast asleep. The young ^en now 
this 'manner. The whole palace was full of being struck with terror^ and not daring to ad- 
gnaidst who wa^tched all the night, except the vance, she reproached them \vith cowardice, 
tyrant’abedchamber, which Was an upper room, and swore in her rage,^ that she would awake 
mid ^e door of tlie apartment was guarded by Alexander, and tell him the whole. Shame 
a dog who was chained there, and who would and fear having brought them to themselves, 
fly. at every body except his master and mis- she led them in and placed . them about the 
tKss, and one slave that fed him. When the bed, herself holding the light One of them 
time fixed for tlie attempt was come. Thebe caught him by the feet, and another by the 
concealed her brothers,, before it was dark, in hair of his head, while the third stabbed him 
a. room hard by. She went in alone, as usual, with his poniard. Suph a death was, perhaps, 
to Alexander, .who was^ already asleep, but i too s^edy for so abominable a monster ; b(it 
preacntly came out again, and ordered the | if it be considered that he was the first tyrant 
slave to take away the clog, because her hus- 1 who was assasdnated- by his own wife, and 
band chose to sleep without being disturbed : ! that his dead body was exposed to all kinds ol 
and that tlie stairs inidit not creak as the indignities, and spumed and trodden under 
young men cainc up, she coverc^d them with foot “by his subjects, his punishment will 
wool. She then fetched up her hrotliers, and appear to have been proportioned to his 
leaving them at the door with poniards in their . cnines. 
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Marcus Claudius, who was five times cori.sul, 
was the son of Muren.s; and, according to 
Posidoitins, the first of his family tliat bore the 
surname of Marcellus, that is. Martial, lie 
hod, indeed, a great deal of iiiilllnry ex- 
perience: his make was strong, liis arm almost 
irresistible, and he was naturally inclined to 
war. But though impetuous and lofty in the 
combat, on other occasions he was modest and 
biimane. He was so for a lover of the Glre- 
ciaii learning and eloquence, ns to Jionour nnd 
admire tliose tlint excelled in them, llioiigh his 
employments prevented his making that pro- 
gress in them which he desired. For if Heaven 
ever designed that any men, 

— in war’s rude lists should combat. 

From youth to age— 

as Homer expresses it, certainly it was the 
principal Romans of those time's. In their 
voiith they had to contend W’ith the Cartha- 
ginians for the island of Sicily, in their middle 
ago with the Gauls for Italy itself, and, in 
tlicir old age again with the Carthaginians and 
Hannibal. Thus, even in age, they had not 
the common relaxation and repose, but were 
called {prtli by tlieir birth and their merit to 
accept of military commands. 

Ajsi for Marcellus, there was no kind of 
fic^fing. in which he was not admirably well 
skilled: but in single combat he cxcellea him- 
self He^ therefore, never refused a challenp^e, 
or failed of killing the challenger. In Sicily, 
seeing his brother Otacilius jn great ganger,’ 
he covered him witli his shield, slew those 
that attacked him, and saved his life. For 
those things he received from the- generals 
crowns and other military honours, ymile hut 
a youth ; and his repntation inc^asiiig every 
day, the people appointed 'Him to the office of 
curule amlet and tne priests to that of of/rntr, I 
This is a kind of sacerdotal function to which { 


the law assigns the care of that divination 
which is taken from the flights of birds. 

¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ ^ ¥ 
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After the first Carthaginian war,^ which had 
lasted twenty-t%vo years, Rome was soon en- 
gaged in a new war with the Gauls. The 
Insubrians, a Celtic nation, who iiiliabit tliat 
part of Italy which lies at the foot of the Alps, 
though very powerful in tlicmselvcs, culled in 
the n.s.sistance of the Gesatse, a people of Gaul, 
who fight for pay on such occasion's. It was a 
wonderliil and fortunate tiling for the Roman 
people, that the Gullio war did not break out 
at the same time w'ith tlie Punic ; and that tlie 
Gauls, observing an exact neutrality all that 
time, as if they had waited to take up the con- 
queror, did nut attack the Romans till they 
were viciorions, and at leisure to receive them. 
However, this war was not a little alarming to 

' • Plutarch Is a little mistaken liere in Ills chro- 
aoloKy. . The first Punic war lasted twenty-four 
years, for it beaan in the year of Rome four 
hmidred and eighty-nine, and peace was made 
with the Cartliagiiilans In the year five hundred 
and twelve. The Gauls continued quiet all that 
time, and did not begin to stir till fonriyears after. 
Then they advanced to Ariminnm t but the Bail 
mutinying against their leadifTs, slew the kings 
Ates and Galates ; after which the Gauls fttl upon 
each other, and numbers were slain ; 'they tlirt 
survived returned home. Five years after this, the 
Gauls brgau to prepare for a new war, on account 
of the division which Flaniinius bad made of Ibp 
I lands in the PIcene, taken from the Senones of 
Gallia Cisalpiiia. These preparations were dirry- 
ing on a long time ; and it wax eight years after 
that division, before the war began In earnest 
under their clilefs CongoUtaViiis and Anerastift, 
when L. A-'.militis Papns and C. Atlliiil Regains 
were consuls, in the five hundred and , twenty- 
eighth year of Rome, and the third year of, the 
one hundred and thirty-eighth Ofyniplad- ' Pojuv^ 
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ttc Romans, as well pn account of tlie vicinity 
of tlie Gauls, as character of old as 

warriors. TTiey were, indeed, the enemy 
whom they dreaded most; for they had made 
themselves masters of Rome ; . and from that 
time it had been provided by law, that the 
priests should be exenmted from bearinpf arms, 

' except it were to defend the city against the 
Oaiils, 

The vast preparations they made were far- 
ther proofs of tlieir fears ; (for it is said that so 
^many thousands of Romans were never seen in 
anns ei^er before or since) and so were the 
new and extraordinary sacrifices which they 
offered. On other occasions, they had not 
adopted tlie rites of barbarous and savage -na.- 
tions, hut their religious customs had been 
apeeahle'to the mild and merciful ceremonies 
of the Greeks : yet on the appearance of this 
war, tliey were forced to comply with certain 
oracles found in the books of the Siliyls ; and 
thereupon tliey buried two Greeks,^ a man 
and a woman, and likewise two Gauls, one of 
each sex, alive in the beast-market. ■ A thing 
that gave rise to certain private and mysterious 
rites, which still continue to be performed in 
the month of November. 

In the beginning of tlio war the Romans 
sometimes gained great advantages, and some- 
times were no less signally defeated; but (here 
was no decisive action, till the consulate of 
Flaminius and Furius, who led a very power- 
ful army a^inst the Insubrians. Then we are 
told, the nver which runs through the Picene, 
was seen flowing with blood, and that three 
moons appeared • over the city of Ariminum. 
Bat the priests who were to observe the flight 
of birds at the time of choosing consuls, af- 
finned tliat the election was faulty and inaus- 
picious. The senate, therefore, immediately 
Mnt letters to the caro[>, to recal the consuls, 
insisting that they should return without loss 
of time; and resi^ their office, and forbidding 
them to act at all against the enemy in conse- 
quence of their late api>ointment 

Flaminius having received tliesc letters, de- 
ferred opening them till he had engaged and 
routed the bmrbariaiis, and’ overrun their 
count^.-|-^ Tli^refore, when he returned 
loaded wiUi spoils, the people did not go out 
to meet him ; and because he did not direcUy 
obey the order that recalled him, but treated 
it with contempt, he was in danger of losing 

* Hiey offered the tame sacilflcc at the begin - 
ning of tlie second Punic war. Liv. 1. xxii. 5 . 7. 

t Flaminius was not entitled to this success by 
bis conduct. He gave battle with a liver behind 
him, where there was not room for his men to 
• \mlly or retreat. If they bad been broken. But 
j^ssibly be might make such a disposition of bis 
forces, to shew them that they must either cun- 
. qiier or die for be knew that he was acting 
aealnst' the Intentions of the senate, and that 
; nothing bat success could bring him off. Indeed, 
he was naturally rash and daring. 

It was the skill and management of the legionary 
tribunes which made amends for tbe consul's im- 
prudence. They distributed among the soldiers of 
the dm line the pikes of the Triarli, to prevent 
the enemy from making use of their swords ; and 
wnei^’ the .first grdour of the Gauls was over, they 
. ordered the .Bomaiis to shorten their swords, close 
'with the enemy; so as to leave them no room to 
lift up their arms, and stab them ; which they did 
without . tunning any hasard themselves, the 
Words of the Gauls having no poinis. 


his triumph. As soon as thp triumph was 
over, bo.th he and his colleague were deposed, 
and reduced to the rank of private citizens. 
.So much regard had the Romans for religion, 
referring all their affairs to the good pleasure 
of the gocl^ and, in their greatest prosperity, 
not suffering nny neglect of . the (bnns of 
divination and other sacred usages ; for they 
were fully persuaded, that it was a matter of 
greater importance to the preservation of their 
state to have tlieir .generals obedient to the 
gods, than even to have them victorious in the 

Held. 

To this purpose, the following story is re- 
markable : — ^Tiberius Seinpronins, who was as 
much respected for his valour and probity as 
any man in Rome, while cousul, named Scipio 
Nasica and Cains Marcius his snccesjors. 
When they were gone into the province allot- 
ted thtMn, Semprouins happening to meet witli 
a book which contained the sacred regulations 
for the conduct of war, found that there was 
one particular which lie never knew before.' 
It was this : When tlic consul goes to take 
the auspices in a house or tent without the 
city, hired for that purpose, and is obliged by 
some necessary business to return into the 
city before any sure sign appears to him, he 
must not make use of that lodge again, but 
take, another, and there begin his observations 
anew.** Sempronius w'as ignorant of this, 
when he named tliose two consuls, for he 'had 
twice made use of the same place : but when 
he perceived his error, he made the senate ac- 
quainted with' it. They, for tlieir part, did 
lightly pass over so small a defect, but wrote 
to the consiile about it : who left their provinces 
and returned with all speed to Rome, whore 
they laid down their olliccs. This did not hap- 
pen till long after tho affair of which we wore 
speaking.^ 

But about that very time, two priests of tlie 
best families of Rome, Cornelius Cethegusand 
Quintus - Sulpicius, were degraded from tho 
priesthood ; the former because he did not 
present the eiitniils of tlie victim according to 
rule ; and the latter because, as he was sacri- 
ficing, tlie tull of his caj), which was such an 
one as the Fiaminea w’ear, fell oil'. And be- 
cause the squeaking of a rat hap|x*ned to be 
heard, at the moment that Miimcius the dic- 
tator appointed Caius Flaminius his general 
of horse, the people obliged tliem to ^uit their 

g ists, and appointed others in their stead. 

ut while they observed these small matters 
%vith such exactness, they gave not in to any 
sort of snperstition,-|' for they neither changed 
nor went beyond tfie ancient ceremonies. 

Flaminius and his colleague being deposed 
from the consulship, the magistrates, called 
inierregeSft nominated Marcmlus to that high 
ofiice; who, when he entered upon it, tow 
Cncius Cornelius for his colleague Though 
tne Gauls are said to have been disposed to a 
reconciliation, and the senate was peaceably 
inclined, yet tlie people at the instigation ,of 

• S^xty years after. 

t This word Is here used in the literal senae, ■ 
i These were officers, who, when there were no 
legal magistrates in being, were appointed to hold 
the i omitia for electing new ones. The title of 
iHierreges, which was given them while the go- 
vernment was letrah was continued to them nnUer 
the cominoiiwcaUh. 
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l(fArcf$Uu8 were foi ^r. However, a peace 
was concluded ; which seems to have been 
broken bV 'the Gesatm, who. having passed the 
Alpj^ with thirty thousand men, prevailed with 
thn. iDSiibrians to join them with much greater 
pumbers.^ Slated with their strength^ they^ 
marched immediately to A cerrse,^ a city on &c 
blinks of tlie Po. There Viridomarns, king of 
die Gesatee, took ten thousand men from the 
min bodyj and .with this body laid waste all 
(he country about the river. 

When Marcelliis was informed of their 
m-irch, he left his collejigue .before Acerne, 
with all the heavy armed infantry, and the 
third pnrt of Ihv hcrso ; and taking with him 
the rent of the cavalry, and about six hundred 
of the liglit-arnied foot, lie set out and kept 
forward day and niglit till he came uj) wdth 
the ton thousand Gesatm near Clastidium,*[* a 
little town of the Gauls, wliich had very lately 
submitted to the Roinuns. He had not time 
to give his troops any or refreshnient ; for 
the barbarians immediately perceived his ap- 

E roach, and despised his attempt, as he had 
lit a handful of infantry, and they made no 
account of IjIs cavalry. These, as 'well as nil 
the other Gauls being skilfrd in Aghthig on 
horseback, thought they had the advantage in 
this respect ; and, besides tlicy greatly exceeded 
JMarcellus in mimliers. They marched, tliere- 
fore directly against him, tlitir king at their 
head, witli great iinpeiuosify aii<l dreadful me- 
naces, as if sure of crushing him at once. 
Mnrcelhis, because his parly was but srnfdl, to 
prevent its being surrounefed, extended the 
'wings of his cavalry, thiuiiing and widening 
the line, till he presented a front nearly erpial 
to that of the enemy, l ie was now ailvaiiring 
to the charge, wlieii his horse, toiTified with 
the shouts of the Gauls, turned sliort, and for- 
cibly carried him back. Marrellus fearing 
tliat tlus, interprelt'd by superstition, should 
cause some disorder in his tnM>ps, quickly turn- 
ed his horse again towards the eneiiiy, anil then 
pnid his adorations to the sun ; as if that 
iDOvement had been made, not by accident 
but design, for the Itoiiians always turn round 
when they worship the 'gods. tJpon the point 
of engaging, he vowed to Jupiter Ferefrius Uie 
choicest of the enemy’s arms. In the mean- 
time, the king of the Gauls spied him, and judg- 
ing by the ensigns of niithority that he was the 
consul^ he set spurs to his horse, and advanced 
a considerable way before tlie rest, brandish- 
ing his spear, and loudly challenging liim to 
the combat He was distinguished from the 
rest of, the Gauls by nls statures, as well as by 
his armour, which, being set.ofi* with gold and 
silver, and tlie most lively colonrs, shone lika 
lightning. As Marcelliis w^as viewing the dis- 
position of the enemy’s forces, he cast his eyes 
upon this rich suit of armour, and concluding 
that in it his vow to Jupiter would be accom- 
plished, he rushed upon tlie Gaul, and pierced 
his breast-plate with his spear, which stroke 
together with the weight and force of the con- 
surs horse, brought him to the groiuidf and with 


two or three more blows he despatclied him 
He tJien leaped from his horse and disarmed 
him, and lifting up his spoils towards heaven 
be said, “ O Jupiter Feretriusi who observest 
the deeds of great wairiors and. genends in 
battle, I now call thee to witness, that I am 
the third Roman consul and genemi who have, 
with my own hands, slain a general and a 
king ! To thee I consecrate the most excellent 
spoils. Do thou gmiit ns equal success m.,the 
prosecution of this war.” 

When this prayer was ended, the Roman 
cavalry encountistred both the enemy’s horse 
and foot at the same time, and gained a victory ; 
not only great in itself, but peculiar in its kind ; 
tor wo have no account of such a handful of 
cavalry beating such numbers both of horse and 
foot, either before or since. Marcellas having 
killed the greatest part of the enenw, and taken ' 
their arms and baggage, returned to his col- 
league,^ who had-no such good success against 
(lie Gauls before Milan, w'hich is a great and 
popiilons city, and the metropolis of that gantry. 
For this reason the Gauls ft, with 

such spirit and reso)utioa-^#rt 
of besieging it seemetl ritjtfa^r Jiesieged hiins||ft 
Blit upon the retnpji^prMafCelliia, the G||||^H 
understanrliug that £lwir king was slain, a^^^H 
army defeated, drew off tlieir forces ; amlH| 
Milan was taken j-jj and the Guiils surrendering 
the rest of their cities, and referring everything 
to the ecpiity of the Romans, obtained reasona- 
ble cnuclitions of peace. 

’file senate decreed a triumph t- Marcellus 
only ; and,vyhcther we. consider rich spoils 
that wi re displayed in it, the prodig^ou.s rise 
of (ho eaptivoH, or the magniiiconce with which 
the whi^e was conducted, it was one of the 
DM .i^p^Qi^udid that >vas ever seen. But the 
most agreeable and most uncommon spectacle 
was Marccllii.'* himself, carrying the armour of 
ViridoiiKinis, wJkcIi he vowed to Jupiter. He 
had cut the trunk of an oak in the form of a 
trophy', v^'hich lie adorned witli the spoils of 
tliat barK'irian, placing every part of his arms in 
handsome order. When the procession began 
to move, he mounted his cliariok which was 
drawn by four h'orses, and passed through the 
city with the trophy on his shoulders, which 
was the noblest ornament of tlie whole tri- 
iinipli. The army followed, clad in elegant 
armour, and singing odes composed for that 
occasion, and other songs of triumph^ in honour 
of Jupiter and their general. 

When he came to tlie temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius he set up and consecrated the trophy, 
being the third and last general^ who as yet 
has been so gloriously distinguished. Th^ first 
was Romulus, after he had slain Acron, king 
of the Cmniuenses; Cornelius Cossus, wfa^ 
slew Yoliiinnius the Tuscan, was the second p 
and tlie tliird and last was Marcellus, who 
killed with his own hand Viridomarus, king of 
the Gauls. Ilie god to whom these spoils were 
devoted, was Jupiter, surnamed Feriftrius, 
(as^ some say) from the Greek word PkerMron^ - 
which siguilies a car, for the trophy wue^bomfi 


** The Romans were besieging Acerrse, and the 
GtiiJa went to reiieve it ; but finding themselves 
unable to do that, they passed the P6 with part 
of thgir army, and laid siege to Clasildluui to 
make a diversion. Pol's s, I. ii. 

-t Livy places this town in Ligiitia MuniaDa. 


• During the absence of Marcellas, Aeenna had 
been taken by bis colleague Sclplo^ who llrom t}isa«fi 
bad matched to Invest Mediolanum, or NlW« ' ' ' 

t Comuin also, another city of great iniporiaiicV, 
snrreiideied. Thus ail Italy, firom tbs Alps to tiff 
Ionian sea, became entirety Rouiaa; * 
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on a carriage, ai^ GicpU language at . 
that , time was mncli inUcd wiUi the I-infin.* 
Others say, Jupiter had that appellation, be- 
cause he sirihes nnth lightnjug, tor the Latin 
word ferire signifies to strike. Others again 
will have it, that it is on account of the strokes 
which are given^in battle ; for even now, wlicu 
the Romans charge or pursue an enemy, jthey 
encourage each other by calling out, feri.feri, 
strike, strike them down. What they take 
from the enemy in the field, they call by the 
.Mneral - name of spoils, but those which a 
Roman general takes from the general of the 
enemy, Biey call opime It is indeed 

said^ that Niiniii Poin]>ilins, in his Coinnieti- 
taries, makes mention of' opime spoifs o{ Ihc 
“first, second, aiul tJiird ordtT.: that he directed 
4he first to be consecrated^ to Jij])iter, the 
second to Mars, and the third to Qiiirinns ; 
and lliat the persons who took the first slionld 
bo rewarded >vit!i three hundred /rseji, tlie 
secoml, with two himdn'd, and the third, one 
hundred. But tlic. most received opinion ij, 
that those of the first sort only should be ho- 
noured with the name of ojnme, which a general 
takes in a pitched battle, when ho kills the 
enemy’s general with liis own hand. But 
enough of this matter. 

The Romans thought themselves so happy 
in the glorious period put to this war, tiiaf they 
made an offering fo Apollo at Deliihi of a 
golden Clip in testimony of their gratitude : 
they also liberally shared thtJ spoils with tho 
confederate cities, and made a very handsome 
present out of them to lliero,king of Syracuse, 
their friend and ally. 

Some time after this, Hannibal having en- 
tered It«»Iy» Marcellas was sent with a fleet to 
Sicily. The war continued to rage, and that 
unfortunate blow was received at Canna;, by 
which many thousands of Homans fcil. The 
tew that escaped fled to Caniisiuin ; and it 
was expected lliat Hannibal, wlio had thus des- 
troyed the strength of tho Roman forces, 
would march directly to Koine. Ht'rciipon, 
Marcellas first sent fiffc'cn hiiiulrcd of his men 
tO guai'd the city, and afterwards, by ord<*r of 
the senate, he went to Caniisiuni, drew out 
tlie' troops that had retired tiiitlier, and 
marched at their head to keep the country from 
b«ng ravaged by the enemy. 

The wars had by tliis time carried off the 
chief of the Roman nubility, and most of their 
best officers.^ Still, indeed, there remained 
Fabius Maximus, a man highly respected for 
hU probity and prudence ; but his extraordinary 
attention to the avoiding of loss passed for 
want of spirit and incapacity for action. The 
Romans, therefore, considering him as a pro- 
I’ci'son for the defensive, but not the 
‘offensive part of war, had recourse fo Mar- 
oellus ; and wisely temjiering his boldness and 
activity with the slow and cautious conduct 
of Fabius, they sometimes^ appointed them 
consuls' together, and sometimes sent out the 
one in* the quality of Consul, and the otlier in 
' .tltot of Proconsul. Posidonius tells us, that 
Ffdiios was called the buckler, and Marcellus 
ike sword: -but Ilannibal hiniself said, " He 
ited in fertr of Fabius as his schoolmaster, 
and. ^ Idareellus ns his adversary: for he 
teceiVed liurt from tlie latter, and the former, 
prevented bis doing hurt liimself.*^ 

. HaunibaVs soldiers, elated with their victory 


grew careless, and, straggling from Iho canip, 
raamed about the country; where Marcellus 
foil upon them, and cut oW g^rent numbers, 
'After tliis, he went to the relief of Naples and 
Nola. The Nea])olitans he confirmed in the 
Roman interest. which they were themselves 
well inclined : Isiii when he entered Nola^ he 
found great divi.'^'.ms there, the senate of that 
city being iinahie to restrain the commonalty 
who weiv atiiu hed to HanuibaJ. There was a 
citmen in this place named Bandius,^ well 
born and^ celebrated for his valour : for he 
greatly distinguished liiiiiself in the battle of 
Caiitue, where, after killing a number of Car- 
fliugiiiiaiis, lie was at last found upon a heap 
of (lead bodies, covered wifii wounds, ilnii- 
nibaJ, admiring his bravery, dismissed him not 
only without ransom, but with Iiaiidsome pre- 
sents, lionoiiring him with his friendship and 
admission to the rights of hospitality. Bandins, 
in gratitude for these favours, heaiiily espoused 
the i>arty of Ilannibal, and by his autlioiity 
drew the people on to a revolt. Marcellus* 
thought it wrong to put a man to death, who 
had gloriously fought the battles of Rome. 
Il(\sides, the general had so engaging a manner 
grafted upon liis native liiimaiiity, that he could 
hardly fail of attracting the regards of a man of 
a great and generous spirit. One day, Bandins 
happening to salute him, Marcellus asked who 
he was : not that lic^ was a stranger to bis 
person, but tluit he might have an opportunity 
to introduce what he Imd to say. Being told 
his name was Lucias Bandius, What I” says 
Marcellus, in seeming admiration, that Ban- 
dius wlio has bet^ti so much falkcd of in Rome 
for his gallant behaviour at Canine, who indeed 
was the only man that did not abiitidon the con- 
sul yEiniliiia, but received in his own body most 
of’ the sluifts that were aimed at him !” Ban- 
dius saying, he was fhe very person, and shew- 
ing some of his scars, “ Why then,” reidied 
Marcelhi?, vvlieii you bore about you such 
marks of your reganl for us, did not you come 
to us one of the first ? Do we seem to you 
slow to reward the viiiiie of a friend, who is 
honoured even by bis enemies?*’ After tiiiis 
oldJgiijg discourse, lie cnibraGcd hiin, and inado 
him a present of a war horse, and five hun 
dred dracliinas in silver. 

From this time Bandiiis was very cordially 
atlached to Marcellus, and constantly infonned 
him of the proceedings of the opposite party, 
who were very numerous, and who had re- 
solved, wives the Romans marched out against 
tlie enemy, to plunder their baggage. Here- 
upon Mai (-ellus drew up his forces in order of 
battle within the city, placed the baggage near 
the fgates, and published an edict, iorbidding 
the inbabitaiits to appear upon the walls. Han- 
nibal seeing no hostile appearance, concluded 
that every thing was in great disorder in the 
city, and tJierefore he approached it with little 
precaution. At this moment Marcellus com- 
manded the gate that was next him to 
opened, and sallying out. with the- best of his - 
cavalry, he charged the enemy in front. Soon 
after the infantry rushed out at another gate, 
vvith Jond shouts. And while Hannibal was 
dividing bis forces, to oppose these two parties, 
a third gate was opened, pnd the rest dT tlie 
Roman troops issuing out, attacked (he eaemi 

• Or Ban 
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o|r ib6et ^ho were maily discbtfceiied 
Bfuly, and n^ho made 
b^.a fedbt resiat^e against those with whom 
thd^.'Welw first engaged, by reason of their 
being fallen nj[>oh by another body. 

Then it'fias that Hannibal’s men, stmck 
with terror,'^and covered with wonnda, first 
^Ve l^k before the Romans, and were driven 
to their camp. Above five thousaad of them 
are said to have been slain, whereas .of tlie 
AomanSjihere fell not more than five hundred. 
JLivy does not, indeed, make this defeat and 
loss on the Carthaginian side to hQ\c been so 
CQpsiderable : he only afih-ms that Marccllus 
gamed great nononr by tliis battle, and that the 
courage of the Romans was wonderfully r*v 
stqred after all their misfortunes, who now uo 
loiter believed that they had to do with an 
enemy that was invincible, but one who was 
liable to sufier in his turn. 

For this reason, the people called Marcellns, 
though absent, to fill the place of one of the 
consuls^ who was dead, and prevailed, against 
the sense of the magistrates, to have the elec- 
tion put off till his return. Upon his arrival, 
he was unanimously chosen consul ; but it 
happening to thunder at that time, the augurs 
saw that the omen was unfortunate'; and, as they 
did not choose to declare it such, for fear of 
the people,-J* Marccllus voluntarily laid down 
die oflice. Nuiwitlistundhig this, he hud the 
command of the army continued^ to him, in 
quality of Proconsul, and returned immediately 
to Nbla, from whence he made excursions to 
chastise those that liad declared for the Car- 
thaginians. Hannibal made haste to their 
assistance, and ofiered him battle, which he 
declined. But some days after, when he saw 
that Hannibal, no longer expecting a battle, 
had sent out the greatest part of Jiis army to 
plunder die country, he attacked liini vigour- 
ously, haling first provided the foot witli long 
spears, such as they iisu in scu-lighis, yvliicn 
they were tanght to hurl at the Curtliagiiiians 
at n distance, who, for their part, were not 
skilled in the use of the javelin, and only 
fonght hand to hand with short swords. Fur 
this^ reason all that altem^ited to make head 
ogainst the Romans, were uhlig<*d to give way, 
find fly in great confusion, leaving five thon- 
snnd men slain upon the field ; X besides the 
loss of four elephants killed, and two taken. 
What was of still greater importance, the 
third day after the’ baUIe,§ above three hun- 

*.ThlB was Postliumlns Alblnus, who was cut ofrl 
w4h all his army by the in a vast forest, called 
hy the Gauls the forest of LItaiia. It eeeins they 
had cut all the trees near the road he was to pass 
In such a manner that they might be tumbled upon 
bis army with the least motion. 

f Marcellns was a plelieian, as was also his col 
league Seniproniiis ; and the patricians, unwillins 
to see two plebeians Consuls at the same time, In- 
flaence,d the augurs to pronounce the election of 
Marcellns disagreeable to the gods. But tbe people 
would not have acquiesced in tbe declaration of the 
augurs, had not Marcellus shewed himself on ^is 
occasion as sealous a republican as he was a great 
commander, and refused that honour which had 
not the sanction of all ills fellow- citizens* 

t On the Aonian side there was not a thousand 
killed. Liv. lib. xsiii. c. 46. 

$ bivy makes them a thousand two hundred and 
seventy -two. . tt is therefore proba[ble that we should 
read In this place, oue thousand .fkree hundred 
horse* 


dred horse, S^niards^ and KnihidiaiiBp came 
over to Marcellns. A mislbrtime wbicIT never 
before happened to Hannibal; for thongh his 
army was collected’froto several’ barbarous na* 
tions, different both in their manners and their 
language, yet he had a long time preserved a 
perfect unanimity throughout^e wliole This 
body of horse ever continuea faithful Iq 
cellus, and those that succeeded him ip the 
command.'^ 

Marccllus, being appointed consul tbe third 
time, iiassed over into Sicily.-j- For Hanni- 
bal’s great success had encouraged the Cartba^ 
ginfaijs again to support their claim to that 
island : and they dip it the rather, because the 
atTairs of Syracuse were in some confusion ' 
upon the death of Hieronymnst its sovereign. * 
On this account tho Romans had already sept , 
an army thither under the command of Appiiis 
Ciaiidiu8.$ 

The command devolving npqn Marcellus> he 
was no sooner arrived in Sicily, than a great 
nnmher of Romans came to throw themselves 
at Ilia feet, and represent to him their distress. 
Of those that fought against Hannibal at Cunnie, 
some escaped by flight, and oiliers were taken 
prisoners ; tlic latter in sucb numbers, that it 
was thought the Romans must want men to de- 
fend the walls of their capital. Yet that com- 
monwealth had so much firmness and elevation 
of mind, that though Hannibal ofiered to re- 
lease the prisoners for a very inconsiderable 
ransom, they refused it by a public act, and left 
them to be put to death or sold out of Italy* 
As for those that had saved themselves by 
fiight, they sent them into Sicily, with an order 
not to set foot on Italian ground during tlie war 
with Hannibal. These came to Marcellus in a 
IkmIy, and falling on their knees, begged with 
loud lamentations and floods of tears, the fa- 
vour of being ndinitted again into tlie aiiiiy, 
proiiiising to make it apiiear by tbciic future 

* Murceliiis brat Hannibal a third time before 
Nolu : and had Claudius Nero, who was sent out to 
take a circuit and uUuck tbe Cartbaginians in.the 
rear, come up in time, that day wohtd probably 
have made reprisals for the loss sustained at Caipiae* 
Liv. lib. xxiv. 17. 

t In the second year of the hundred and forty- 
flist Olympiad, the five liund'red and thirty-ninth of ■ 
Home, and Uvo hundred and twelve years before 
the biKb of Christ. 

f llieronyiniis was murdered by bis own subjects 
at l.eontium, the conspirators having prevailed .on 
Diiiomanes, on-* n iiis guards, to favour their at- 
tack. He was tlic duii of Gelo and tbe grandson of 
Hiero. His falliet Uvlo died first, and afterwards 
bis graiidfathei , In lug ninety years old; and Hie- 
ronymus, who Wds not then fifteen, was slain some 
months afier* riiese three deaths happened to- 
wards the latter end (*f the year that preceded 
Marcelhis's third ronsulate. 

$ Appius Claud n», ubo was sent into SlritVKlB 
quality of prsetor, vas there before tbe death of 
Hieronymus. Th it yi uiig prim e, having 'a torn for 
raillery, only lauglied -i t the Roman ainibassadors t 
** I will ask s'oii,” said he, *' but one question : ' 
Wbo were conquerors at Cannse, yon or the Car- 
tiiaginians t I am told such surprising things of ' 
that battle, that 1 should be glad to know all the 
particulars of it*** And again, ** Let tbe Roaiaiis 
restore ail tbe- gold, tbe eorn, and th% other ^pre- 
sents, that they drew from my grandfather-, ' and . 
consent that tbe river Hioiera be ttte common 
bouiidaiy between us, and 1 will renivw tbe,Btici«Ht 
treaties with them.*' .SpmTe writers-du-n of opinion, 
that tbe Roman pnetor was not entirely uiieoncerued 
lu a plet whlt^h was so useful to bis republic* 
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behaviour, that that defeat was owing to their 
misfortune, and not to their cowardice. Mar- 
cellus, moved with compassion, wrote to the 
senate, (pairing leave to recruit . his army with 
these exiles, as he should find occasion. After 
much deliberation, the senate signified by a 
d^ree, ‘^That tlie commonwealth nad no need 
of the service Of cowards : that Marcellus, 
however, might employ them if he pleased, but 
on condition that he did not bestow upon any 
of therti crowns, or other lionorary rewards.” 
This decree gave Marcellus some 'uneasiness, 
and after he returned fix>m the war in Sicily, 
he exDoalalated with the senate, and com- 
plained, ^ That for all Jiis services they would 
not allow him to rescue from infamy those un- 
fortimate citizens.’^ | 

His first care, after he arrived in Sicily, was I 
to make reprisals for tiie injury received from j 
Hippocrates, the Syracusan general, who, to| 
gratify the Cariliuginians, and by their means 
to set himself up tyrant, had attacked the 
Romans, and killed great numbers of them, in 
the district of Leontiiiin. ^ Marcellus, there- 
fore, laid siege to that city, and took it by 
storm, .but did no harm to the inhabitants ; only 
such deserters as he found tliere he ordered to 
be beateh with rods, and Uicu put to death. 
Hippocrates took care to give the Syracusans 
the first notice of the taking of Leoiitium, as- 
suring them at fho same time, that Marcellus 
had put to the sword all that were able to bear 
arms ; and wjule they were under great con- 
sternation at this news, he came sudutmly upon 
the city, and made himself master of* it. 

Hereupon Marcellas marched with his whole 
army, and encamped before Syracuse. Hut 
before he attempted any tiling against it, lie 
sent ambassadors with a true account of what 
he had done at Leontimn. As this information 
had no effect with the Symenpans, v:ho were 
entirely in tlie power of llil'P cerates, ♦ lie 
made his attacks both by sea and land, Appiiis 
Claudius commanding the land forres, and hitn- 
self tlie fleet, which consisted of sixty galleys, 
of five^ banks of oars, full of all sorts of arms 
and missive weapons. Besides these, he had 
a prodigious machine, carried upon eight gal- 
leys fastened to^^ther, with whi(*h he ap- 
proached' the walls, relying upon the number 
of his batteries, ^nd other instruments of war, 
as well as on his own great character. But 
Archimedes despised all this ; and confided in 
the superiority of his engines : though he did 
not think die inventing of them an object wor- 
thy of his serious studies, but only reckoned 
them among the amusements of geometry. 
Kor had he gone so far, but at the pressing 
instances of king Hiero, who entreated him to 
turn his art from abstracted notions to matters 
pf sense, and to make his reasonings more 
intelligible to the generality of mankind, apply- 
ing them to the uses of common life. 

The first that turned their thoughts 
uvecAamcs^a branch of knowledge which came 

* Hieronymus being assassinated, and the com- 
, monwealth restored, Hippocrates and Epycldes, 
HannibaPs agents, being of Syracusan extractiQii, 
bad tlie address to get themselves admitted into the 
' number of prstors In consequence of which, they 
Ssimdr jneans t«> endiroil the Syracusans with Home, 
in iptre uf tbe oitpostllon'or atfeb of the prartors 
•s bad the lirtercst of their coiiiilry at heart. * 


aClerw^rds tq be so much admired, were 
doxus and Archyias, who thus gave a variety 
and an agreeable turn to geometry, and con<* 
finned certain problems by sensible experiraenta 
and* the use or instruments, which could uot 
be demonstrated in the way of theorem. That 
problem, for example, of two mean propor* 
tiorial lines, wl.’t^h cannot be found out geome- 
trically, and yet are .so necessary for the solu- 
tion of other qii!.stiuiis, they solved mechani- 
calh, by lltc iiN.sistaiice of certain iDslruments 
callcil mesolabiis, lakc'n from conic sections. 
But when PLato inveighed a^iiist them, witli 
great indignation, as corrupting and debasing 
the excellence of geometry, by making hei 
descend from incorporeal and intellectual « 
corporeal and sensible tilings, and obliging her 
to make use (tf matter, which requires much 
manual labour, and is the object of servile trades; 
then mechanics were separated from geometry, 
and being a long time despised by the philoso- 
phor, were considered ns a branch of the miti> 
tary art. 

that as it may, Archimedes one day 
asserted to king ITiero, whose kinsman and 
friend lie was, this proposition, ^at wdtii a 
given power ho could move any given weiglit 
wlmtevor; nay, it is said, from the confidence 
he hud in hia demonstration, he ventured to 
afilrni, tlmt if there was another earth besides ' 
tlu.s wo Jnhabii, by gohig into that,^ ho would 
move this wdierever lie xileased. Hiero, full of 
wonder, begge# of him to evince the truth of’ 
Ills xiroxiosition, by moving some mat weight 
with a siiinll i>ower. In compliance with 
which, Archimedes caused one of the king's 
galleys to be drawn on shore with many hands 
and ninch labour ; and having well manned 
her, and put on board her usual loading, he 
placed himself at a distance, and without any 
pains, only moving with his hand the end of 
machine, which consisted of a variety of ropes 
and pulleys, he drew her to him in as smooth 
and gentle a manner as if she had hcon under 
sail. The king, quite astonished when he saw 
the force of his art, prevailed with Archimedes 
to make for him ail manni'r of engines and 
machines which could be used either for attack 
or defence in a siege. These, however^ he 
never made use of, the greatest part of his 
reign being blessed with tranquillity ; but they . 
w'ere extremely serviceable to the Syraeflsans 
on the [ircsetii occasion, who with such a num- 
ber of machines, liad the inventor to direct them. 

When the Homans attacked them both by 
sea and land, they were struck dumb witn , 
terror, imagining tliey ccpld not possibly resist 
such numerous forces and so furious an assault. 
But Archimedes soon began to play his jeu- 
gines, and they shot against the land forces all 
sorts of missive weapons and stones of an 
enormous size, with so incredible a noise and 
rapidity that nothing could stand before tliem ; 
they overturned and crushed whatever came 
in their way, and spread terrible disorder 
throughout Uic ranks. • On the side towards the 
sea were erected vast machines, patting forth on* 
a* sudden, over the walls, huge b^ams with the 
necessary tackle, which striking with a prodi- 
gious force on the enemy's galleys, sunk them 
at once : while other ships noisted up at *tl>e 
prows by iron grapples or hoOks,*}- like tlie 

• Wbat motit harassed tbe Romans was a scriof 
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beaks of cranes, and set on end on the stern, 
• were plunged to the bottom of the sea : and 
others again by ropes and - grapples, were 
draw4i towards the* shore,' and after being 
whirled libouk and dashed ajrainst tiie rocks 
that projected below the waifs, were broken 
to pieces^ and the crews perished. Very often 
•a Mp lifted high above the soa, suspended 
and tivirling in the air, presented a most 
dreadful spectacle. There it su iing till the 
men were thrown out liy tlie violence of the 
motion, and tlien it snlit against the walls, or 
sunk, on*the engine’s letting go its hold. As for 
the machine which MarcelUis brought forward 
upon eight gtilleys, and which was called sam- 
puca, on account of its likeness to the intisical 
instrument of that name, whilst it was at a 
considerable ^i^tance from the walls, Archi- 
medes disch^Vged a stone of ten talents weight,^ 
and after Jlifat a second and a tliinl, all which 
strikinc^ipon it with an amazing tioisc and 
foij ^ , •alia tiered and totally <lisjniiited it. 
^‘Marcellus, in this distress, drew olF his gal- 
y^eya as fast as jmssible, and sent orders to the 
land forces to retreat likewise. He then called 
a council of war, it whi<']i it wsva resolved to 
come clo.se to the walls, if it was p'ossihlc, 
next morning before day. For Archimedes’s 
engines, they ihonght, being very strong, and 
intended to aet at a considerafdo distance, 
would then disehargo Themselves oyer llu’ir 
heads ; and if they wore pointed at them when 
they were so near, tliey wonldWiavc no elleirt. 
But for this Anrhimodcs had long been pre- 
pared, lunitig by hini engines fitted to all di.s- 
taiiccs, W'itii suitable wenpon.s and shorter 
booms. Besides, lie had caiise<1 holes to lie 
made in the walls, in which hc])iaced scorpions, 
that did nut carry far, but could be very fast 
discharged; and by these the <'nemy was 
galled, without knowing whence the weapon 
came. 

When, therefore, the lloniatis were got 
close to the walls, undiscovered as they 
thought, they WTi't? welcomed with a show er of 
darts, and huge pU.’res of roeks, which, fell ns 
h were pci'pendiciihirly upon their heads ; for 
the engines played Irom every quarter of the 

crow with two claxvs, fastened to a loti" chain, 
which was let doiMi by a kind of lever. The weight 
of iron made it fall, with great violence, and 
drove it into the planka of the galleys. Then the 
besieged , by a great weight of lead at the other 
end of the lever, weighed it da\vn,niid consequently 
raised up the iron of the crow in proportion, and 
with It the prow of the galley to which it was fas- 
leiied, sinking the poop .4 the same time info the 
water. After this, the cr^w letting go its hold all 
on a siiddcn, the prow of the galley fell with siiGh 
foice Info the sea, that the whole vessel was dllcd 
with water and sunk. 

* It is not ea-oy-to conceive, how the machines 
formed by Archimedes coitid throw stones of ten 
' qiiintari or talents, tliat is, twelve hundred and 
fifty pounds* weight, at the ships of Marcelltrs, 
when they were at a considerable distance from 
the walls. The account which Polybius gives us, 
is much more probable. He says, that the stdffes 
that were thiown by the balistte made by Archi- 
medes, were of the weight of ten pounds. Livy 
seems to agree with Polybius. Indeed, if we sup- 
pose that Plutarch did not menu the talent of an 
n Mildred andT twciit)'-flve pounds^ but the talent of 
Sicily, which some say weighed twenty -five pounds, 
and others only ten, bis account conies more with 
III the bounds of piobabilUy. 


walls. I’liis obliged tliein to retire • and when 
they were at some distance, 'other shafts were 
shot at tliem, in their retreat, from the laiger 
madiines, which made terrible havoc among 
them, as well os greatlv damaged their ship- 
ping, without any possibility of their annoying 
tfie Syra'cusans in their turn. For Archimedes 
had placed mo.st of his engines' under covert of 
the walls ; so that the Romans, being infinitely 
distressed by on invisible enemy, seemed to 
fight against the gods. 

Mnrcellus, however, got off, and laughed at 
his own artillery-men, and engineers. “Why 
do not we leave olV contending,” said he, 
“with this inathemafreal Briareiis, who sitting 
on the shore, and acting ns it were but in jest, 
has shamefully bullied our naval assault; and, 
in stinking u.s with siicli a multitude of bolts at 
once, exceeds even the liundred-handed giants 
in the fable ?” And, in triitli, all the rest of 
the »Syrue.ns;in.s were no more than the body in 
the batteries of Archimedes, \yhile he himself 
w'as the informing soul. A 11^ other weapons 
lay idle and unemployed ; his were the only 
ollensive and defensive arms of the city. At 
last the Romans were so terrified, that if they 
saw but a rope or a slick put over the 
they cried out that Archimedes was 
some machine at them, and turned 
and tied. Marcelliis seeing thi(r,^g|W'"'ttp all 
thoughts of proceeding by assatdt; ttlM leaving 
the matter to time, turned siege into a 
blockinle. 

^"et Archimedes had stwli a depth* of under- 
standing, siu'.li a dignity of sentiment, and so 
copious a fund of inatlieinatiral knowledge, 
that, though in the invention of these machines 
he gainccl tho reputation of a man endowed 
with divine rather than human knowledge, yet 
he did nut vouchsafe to leave any account of 
them in WTitiiig[. For he considered all atten- 
tion to inechamcs, and every art that ministers 
to common uses, ns mean and sordid, and 
placed lii.s w'holii delight in tliose intellectual 
.»^pecidatinns, which, witliout any relation, to 
the necessities of life, have an intrinsic oxcel- 
letice arising from tnilh and demniistration only. 
Indeed, ii'iuechanical knowledgc.is valuable for 
the curious frame and amazing power of those 
iiiachiiies which it produces, the other iufinite- 
ly excels on account of its invincible force and 
conviction. And certainly i^is, that abstruse 
and profound questions in geometry, • are no 
where solved by a more simple process and 
upon clearer priTici])les, than in the writings of 
Arcliimedes. Some ascribe this to tlie acute- 
ness of his genius, and others to his indefati- 
gable industr^^ by which he* made things that 
cost a great deal of pains appear unlaboured 
and easy fn fact, it is almost impossible for 
a man of liiinsclf to find out the demonstration 
of his propositions, but as soon as he had learn- 
ed it ironi him, he will tb|nk he could liave 
dOne it witliout assistance : such a ready and 
easy way docs he lead us to what he wants to 
prove. AVe are not, therefore, to reject as in- 
credible, what is related of him, tliat being per- 
petually charmed by a domestic syren, that is, 
bis geomet^, he hcglected his meat and diicii, 
and took no care of his person : that he waa 
often carried by force to the baths and .wbta 
there, he would make maihematicaF figuics in 
the ames, and with his finger draw lines upon 
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Iu9 body, when it was anointed : so nnich was 
he tfansj^rted with intellectual delight, such 
an enthusiast in science. And thoum he was 
the author of many curious and excellent disco- 
veries, yet he is said to have desired his friends 
onijr to place on bis tombstone a cylinder con- 
taining a ^here,^ and to set down the pro- 
portion which die containing solid bears to the 
containeiL Such was Ar^imedes, who ex- 
erted all his skill to defend himself and the 
town against the Romans. 

During the siege of Syracuse, Marcplliis 
went against Mcgara, one of the most ancient 
cities of Sicily, and took, it He also fell upon 
Hippocrates, as he was entrenching himself at 
Acnllce, and killed al»o^'o eight thousand of his^ 
men.-J' Nay, he overran the greatest part of 
Sicily, brought over several cities iVom the* 
Carthaginian inlercHt, and boat all that at- 
tempted to fare him in the held. 

Some time after, when he relarncd to Syra* 
cuse, he surprised one Dauiippus, a Spartan, as 
he was sailing out of the harbour ; and tlie Sy- 
racusans being very desirous to ransom him, 
several conferences were hold about it ; in one 
Oi^wJiich Marcellua took notice of a fovv€:r but 
slightly guarded, into wliicii a nmnher of men 
might be privately conveyed, the wall tliat led 
to it, being easy to be scaled. As tlo .y ofi(*n 
met to confer at the foot of this tower, lie 
made a good estimate of its height, and pro- 
vided himself with proper scaling ladders , and 
observing that on the testival of Diana, the Sy- 
racusans drank freely and gave a loose to 
mirtli, ho not only possessed himself of tlie 
tower, undiscovered, but before day light tilled 
the walls of that cniarter with soldieri^ and 
forcibly entered the Hexapyluin. The Silyi-acii- 
sans, as sfion as they perceived it, b(*gan to 
move about in great confusion ; iiut Murcellus 
ordering all tlie trumpets to sound at once, 
they were seized with consternation, and be- 
took tliomselvcs to tilght, believing that the 
whole city was lost llowevcr, ilic Achradina, 

* Cicero, when he wna qu;vstor in Sicily, disco- 
vered this moiiiinieiit, and shewed it to tlie Syra- 
cusans, who knew not that it was in being. lie says 
there were verses inscribed upon it, expressing that 
a cylinder aud a sphere liad been pul upon tbc 
tomb ; the proportion between which two solids 
Archimedes first discovered. From the death or 
this great mathematician, which fell in the year 
of Rome five hundred and forty-two, to the qu<e;i. 
torsbip of Cicero, 'Which was in the year of Home 
six hundred and seventy-eight, a hundred and 
Uiirty-six years were elapsed. Though time 
had not' quite obliterated tlie cylinder and the 
Sphere, it bad put an end to the learning of 
Syraense, once so respectable in the republic of 
letters. 

t Uimilco, had entered the port of Ueraclea 
with a ‘numerous fleet sent from Carthage, and 
llnded twenty, thousand foot, three thousand horse, 
and twelve elephants. His forces were no sooner 
set asbone, than he marched against Agrigentum, 
which he retook from the Romans, with several 
ether ^cities lately reduced by Marcellus. Here- 
upon the Syracusan garrison, which was yet en- 
tire, determined to send out Hippocrates with ten 
thonsaod foot, and fifteen bniidred liorse, to join 
Hlmilco. Marcellus, after having ntade a vain 
attempt upon Agrlgentnin, was retuining to Syra- 
cuse. As be drew near Acrillae, he unexpectedly 
discovered Hippocrates busy In rorlir];^iig bis 
camp, fell upon him, before be had tfiiie- to draw 
up his army, * and cut eight thousand of them in 
pieces. 


2^3 

wlilcli was tlie strongest, (lie most extensive, 
and fairest part <d‘ U, was not taken, being di 
vided by walls irom the rest of the city, one 
part • of which was called Neapolis, and iha 
other enterprise thus prospering, 

MarcelJ-iis at day break moved down from ttiu 
Hexapyluin into the city, where lio was con- 
gnitnlated by hi.s oHirers on the great event,^ 
But it is said, that he liiinscif. Vidien'he sun^ey 
ed from an eminence tnat and magnificent 
city, shed many tears, in pity of its impending 
fate, r£*flecting into wiiat a scene of misery and 
desolation its fair appearance would be chang- 
ed, when it came to be sacked *dnd plundered 
by the soldiers. For the troops demanded the 
pliindi'r, and not one of the ofilcera durst oppose 
it Many even insisted that the city should be 
luirnt'd and luvellcd with the ground*^ but to 
llii.s ISlarcellus absolutely refused his consent, 
ft was with reluctance that he gave up the 
('llbcts and the slaves ; and he strictly charged 
tlie soldiers not to touch any free man or wo- 
man, not to kill or abuse, or make a slave of 
any citizen wliatever. 

Hut though he acted with so much modera- 
tion, the city iiad harder* itieasure than lie 
wished, and amidst tlie^reat and general joy, 
hi.s soul s>inpatiiiz<'d with itsi sullerings, whim 
he considered that in a lew hours the prosperity 
of such u tluuri.sliing state would be no more. 
It is even said, that the pliuider of Syracuse 
was as rich as that of Carthage after it^l* For 

* F.pipol'tC was eniei’cfi in the night, and T}clic 
next iiioiniiiij. K|iipo|>i'.e was eiicumpassed tviti: 
the same wall as Oityf'i-'* Arliiadliia, Tyche, 'and 
Neapolis ; had its own eiliviel culled Euryaliiiii ox 
tbc top of a steep rock, and was, as w« may say' 
a lifth city. 

f The siege of Syracuse lasted In the whole 
three years ; no siiiall part of which passed after 
Marcellus entered 'I’ychc. As Plutarch has run so 
sliubtly over the subsequent events, it may not be 
amiss to give a summary decail of them from 
Livy, 

Kpicydes, wlio bad bis head quarters in the far* 
fhest paitof Ortygiu, bcariug that the Romans had 
seized on Kpipol’tO and Tyciic/ went to drive th^m 
from tlicir posts : but finding ‘much greater num- 
bers limn lie expected got into the town, after a 
siii;iit skirmish he retired. Marcellus, tin willing to 
destroy the city, tried geiillo methods with the in- 
liubitauts ; but the Syracusans rejected his propo- 
sals ; and their general appointed the Koniati 
deserters to guard Acliradiiia, which they did with 
extreme care, knowing, that if the town werS 
taken by couipositioii they must die. Marcellus 
then turned his arms against the fortress of 
Eiiryalmn, which he hoped to reduce in a short 
liiiie by faniiue. Phiiodeiiius, who commanded 
there, kept him in play some time, in hope of 
succours from Uippocnites and Hlmilco ; but 
fliidiiig hiiriself disappointed, be surrendered the 
place, on condition of being allowed to march out 
with bis men, and join Eplcydcs. Marcellus, how 
master of Eiiryalum, blocked up. Aciiradiiia so 
close, that it could not hotd out jong without new 
supplies of men and provisions. But Hippocrates 
and Hlmilco soon arrived ; and It was resolved 
that Hippocrates should attack the old camp of 
the Uoiuans without the Walls, commanded by 
Crispinus, while Epicydei sallied out upon Mar« 
cellus. Hippocrates Was vigorously repulsed by 
Crispinus, who pursued blm up to bis rutreneb- 
meuts, .and Epicydes was forced to retfim into 
Acbradina with great loss, and narrowly escaped 
being taken piisoiier by Marcellus. The unfortu- 
nate Syracusans were iiow Iti Uiq greatest distress 
for want of provisions ; and Co complete tfieir 
misery, n plague broke out among them ; of which 
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the rest of the city wag soon betrayed to the 
Koinans^ and pillaged : only the royal treoMure 
was peeaetred, and carried into the public 
treasury at Rome. 

But what most of all afflicted Marcbllns^ 
was .the unhappy fate of Archimedes; who 
>va8 at that time in his study, engaged in some 
mathematical researches ; and his mind, as 
welt as his eve, was so intent upon his diagram, 
that he neither heard the tumultuous noise oi 
the Romans, nor perceived that the city was 
taken. A soldier suddenly entered his room, 
and ordered him to follow him to Marcellns ; 
and Archimedes refusing to do it, till he had 
finished his problem, and brought his demon- 
stration to bear, the soldier, in h passion, drew 
his sword and killed him. Diners say, the 
soldier came up to him at first With a drawn 
sword to kill him, and Archimedes perceiving 
him, begged he would hold his hand a inomeut, 
that he might not leave his theorem imperfect ; 
out the soldier, neither regarding him nor his 
theorem, laid him dead at his ieet. . A third 
account of the matter is, that, as Archimedes 
was carrying in a box some matherimtical in- 
struments to Marcellus, ns sundials, spheres, 
and quadrants, by which the eye might mea- 
sure the magnitude of the sun, some soldiers 
met him, and imagining that there was gold in 
the box, took away his life for it. ,lt is agreed, 
however, on all nands, ihut IVltirrelhis was 
mucb concerned at his death ; that he turned 
away his face from his murderer, as from an 
impious and execrable person ; and that having 
by enquiry found out his relations, he bestowed 
upon them many signal favours. 

_ Hithei^ the Romans had shewn other na- 
tions their abilities to plan, and tlieir courage 
to execute, but (hey had given tliein no proof 
of their clemency, their humanity, or, in one 
word, of tlieir political virtue. JMarcelliiH 
seems to have been tlie first who made it a^v 
pear, to the Greeks, that the UomaiiH had 

HImtIeo and Hippocrates died, witli many tbou- 
saiida more, flereiipon, llomiicar sailed to, Car- 
tliaae again for fresh supplies ; and returned to 
Sicfly with a large fleet ; but hearing of the great 
preparations of the Uoinans at sea, and probatdy 
fearing the event of a battle, he unexpectedly 
steered away, Epicydes, who was gone out to 
meet him, was afiaid to return into a city half 
taken, and therefore fled for refuge to Agrigentnm. 
The Syracusans then assassinated the governors 
left by Epicydes, and proposed to submit to Mar- 
cellas. For which purpose they sent deputies, 
wbp were graciously received. But the Kuriisoii, 

' wbijih consisted of Roman deserters and merce- 
naries, raising fresh d^biurbaiices, killed the offl- 
cera appointed by the Syracusans, and chose six 
new onc^. of 'their own. Among these was a 
Spaniard named ‘Mexiens, a man of great integrity, 
who disapproving of the cruelties of bis party, de- 
termined to give up the place to Marcellus. In 
pursuance of which, under pretences of greater 
care than ordinary, he desired that eacli governor 
might have the sole direction in his own quarter ; 
which gave him an opportunity to open the gate 
qf Aretbosa to the Roman general. And now Mar- 
‘ cellus being at length become master of the un- 
faithful city, gave signal proofs of bis clemency 
and good-nature. ' He suffered the Roman de- 
serters .to escape ; for he was anwilling to shed 
the blood even of traitors. No wonder then If he 
spared tbq lives of the Syraeosans and their chil- 
dren though as he told them, the services yrhicb 
good king Hlero bad rendered Rome were ex- 
ceeded by the insults they had offered her in .a 
few years. 



greater regard to equity than tli^*. For such 
was bis goodness to those that aaqresaed h^; 
and 80 many benefits did be conifer upon cities 
as well as private persons, that if Rnna^ Me- 
ira, and Smeuse were treated harshly, the 
blame of that severity was rather to be 
charged on the sufferers themselves, than on 
those who chastised them. . , 

1 shall mention one of the -manyjnsfances 
of this great man’s moderation. There is in 
Sicily a town called Bnguium, not lar^, in- 
deed, but very ancient, and celebrated for the 
appearance of the goddesses called the 
mothers,* The. temple is said to have been 
built by the Cretans, and they shew^ some 
spears and brazen helmets, inscribed with the 
names of Meriones and Ulyssbs, who conse- 
crated them to those goddesses. This town 
was strongly inclined to favour the Cartha- 
ginians ; but Nicias, one of its principal iuhabi- 
lants, endeavoured to persuade them to go 
over to the Romans, declaring his sentiments 
freely in their public assemblies, and 
that his opposers consulted not^ ti 
interests.^ 'J'beae men^ fearing his 
and tlie influence of his^ character, red 
carry him off and put him in nab 
Carthaginians. Nicias, apprised 
measures for his security, without*! 
do so. He publicly gave out^^ 
speeches against the Mothjers, jK^f he disbe- 
lieved and made light of the rd^ved opinion 
concerning the presence of ^ose ^ goddesses 
there. Meantime, his enemies rejoiced that 
he himself furnished them with suffic|ent rea- 
sons for tlie worst tliey could do to him. On 
tlie day which they had fixed for seizing liim, 
there •happened to be an a.ssembly of the peo- 
ple, and Nicias was in the midst of them, 
trouting about some puliUc business. But on a 
sudden be threw liiinseif upon the ground,^ in 
tlie midst of his discourse, and, after, having 
laid there some time witliout speaking, as if he 
liad been in a trance, he lifted up his head, 
and turning it round, began to speak with a 
feeble trembling voice, which he raised by 
degi-ees : and when he saw the whole assembly 
struck dumb with horror, he. threw off his man- 
tle, tore his vest in pieces, and ran half naked 
to one of the doors of the theatre, crying out 
that he was pursued by the Mothers, From a 
scruple of religion no one durst touch or stop 
him; all, therefore, making way, he remched 
one of the city gates, thongli he no longer used 
any word or action, like one that was heaven- 
struck and distracted. His wife, wh6 was in 
the secret, and assisted in the stratagem* 
took her children^ and went and liravtrated 
herself as n supplicant before the altar of the 
goddesses. Then pretending that she ,wrs 
going to seek her husband, who was wandering 
about in the fields, she met with no opposition, 
but got safe out of the town ; and so both of them 
escaped to Marcellns at Syraeui^;^’ peo- 
ple of Enguinm added many other Iflamts and 
misdemeanours to their past faulbi, Mareeilus 
came, and had them loaded with irons, in 
order to punish them. But Nicias imroacbed 
him with tears in his - eyes, and kissing his 
hands and embracing his knees,, asked pardon 

* These are supposed jTe be^Cybele, Juno, siid 
Ceres. Cicero meotionS: a temple of Cybele ol 
Engttiuin.. 
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for all tho citizens, nnd for his enentics first 
Hereupon Marccllus, relenting-, set them all at 
liberty, and suffered not liis troops to commit 
the least disorder in the city ; at the same 
time he bestowed on Nicias a large tract of 
land and many rich gifts. TJiesc particulars 
we learn from Posidonius the philosopher. 

Marccllus,^ after this, being called home to 
a war in tlie heart of Italy, earned with him 
tlie most vahiablc of the statues aiul paiuiiiigs 
in Syracuse, that tlicy might enibt'llish his tri- 
umph, and be an ornament to Konin. For 
before this time, that city neither had nor knew 
any curiosities of this kind ; being a stranger 
to the cliarms of taste and elegance. Full of 
arms taken from barbarous nations, and of 
bloody siioils, and crowned as she was with 
trophies and other monuments of her triumphs, 
she atfonled not a cheerful and plesising spec- 
tacle, lit lor »nen brought up in ease and lux- 
ury, but her look was awful and sevf'ro. And 
as Epaminoudas calls the plains of Birotia /Ae 
orchestra, or stage of Mars, and Xenoi>lion 
says Ephesus was the arsenm. of ivat\ so, in 
iny opinion, (to use the expression of Piiidur,) 
one might then have styled Pome the temple of 
frowning MAPS. 

Thus Marccllus was more acccptaldc to the 
people,^ because lie adorned the city with airi- 
osltics in tlie Grecian taste, whose variety, as [ 
well as elegance, was very agreeable to the 
spectator. But the graver citizens preferred 
Fabins Maximus, who, when he toofc Tareii- 
tum, brought nothing of that kind aw^ay. The 
iiionr^y, indeed, and otiicr rich moveables be 
earned oil*, but he let the siaines and pictures 
remain, using this inenioralile expression 
Ltet vs leave tlie Tarentines their angry deities. 
They blamed flie proceedings of Mar<*ellus, in 
the first place, as very invidious for Borne, be- 
cause he had led not only men, but the very 
gods in triumph ; and their next charge was, 
that he had spoiled a people inureej to agricul- 
ture and WMF, wholly unacquainted with 
luxury and sloth, and, as Jiluripides says of 
Hercules, 

In vice untaught, but skilfd where glory led 

To arduous enterprise, 

hy furnishing tlicm with nil occasion of idle- 
ness and vain discourse ; for tlu-y now began 
to spend great part of the day in disputing 
about arts and artists. But notwithstanding 
such censures, this ^vas the very thing that 
Marcelliis valued himself upon, even to the 
(Greeks themselves, that lie was the first who 
taught the Romans to esteem and to ndinire 
the exquisite performances of Greece, which 
were hitherto unknown to them. ^ 

Finding, at his return, tliat his enemies op- 
posed his triumph, and considering that the war 
was not quite finished in Sicily, as well as tliat 
a third triumph might expose him to the envy 
of his fellow-citizens, he so fur yieldeil as to 
content himself witli leading up the greater 
triumph on mount Alba, and entering Rome 
witli the less. The less is called by tlie (Greeks 
tvan, and by tlie Romans an ovation. In this 

• Marcellust, before lie left Sicily, gained a coii- 
frlderable victory over Epicydes and llatiiio ; he 
Mcw great numbers, and look many prlbuticrs, 
bl>id^s eiglit elephants. Liv. lib. xxv. 40. i 


j the general does not ride in a triumphal chariot 
I drawn by four horses , he is not crowned with 
I laurel, nor has he trumpets sounding before 
him, but he walks in sandals, attended with 
the music of iimiiy flutes, and wearing a crown 
of myrtle; his appeanince, therefore, having 
nothing in it warlike, is rather pleasing tliaii 
formidable. Tliis is t<» me a plain proof, that 
triumphs of old wert', distinguished, not by the 
importance of tlie achievement, but by tlie 
manner of its performance. For those that 
subdued their enemies, hy figliting battles and 
spilling much blood, ciilorcd witli that warlike 
and drcn<lful pomp of the greater triumph, and, 
as is customury in the lustration of an army, 
wore crowns of laurel, and adorned their anus 
with the same. But when a general, without 
fighting, gained his point by treaty and the 
force of ])ersuasion, the law decreed him this 
Jionotir, called Octitiim, which had more the 
appearance of a festival than of war. For the 
flute is an instrument used in time of peace ; 
and iJie myrtle is the tree of Venus, who, of 
all tlie deities, is must averse to violence and 
war. 

Now the term oration is not derived (as 
most aiitliors think) from the word which 

is ultered in shouts of joy, for they have the 
same shouts and songs in the other triiiiiiph : 
but (he Grei'ks have wrested it to a word well 
I know'll ill their language, believing that tliis 
ijrocession is fiitencied in some measure hi 
honour of Bacchus, w^hom they call Evius anil 
Thriffmlms, The truth of the mutter is this : 
it was customary for the generals, in tho 
! greater triiunplis, to sae.rificc an ox ; ami in the 
I loss a sheep, in Latin ovis, whence the word 
ovation. On . this occasion it is worth our 
wiiilc to observe, how- diUerent the institutions 
of tlio Spartan legislator w-ero fron, those of 
tlie Roman, wilii respect to sacrifices, lii 
Sparfa, the general who put a period to a war 
by policy or persuasion, sacrificred a bullock ^ 
but lie whoso success was owing to force ot 
arms, ollrred only a cock. For though they were 
a very warlike people, they tlioiiglit it more 
honourable, and more worthy of u human being, 
to succeed by tloquene,o and wisdom, tlian by 
courage ami force. But this point I leave to 
be *’nnsideie«l by the reader. 

W'lum Marcellus was chosen consul the 
fourtli time, the Syruciisatis, at the instigation 
of his eiieinies, came to Rome to aecuse him, 
and to (*oiiip]riin to the senate, that he had 
treated tjieni hi a cruel manner, and contrary 
to the faith of treaties.^ it happened that, 
Marccllus w'as at fJiat time in the Capitol* 
oflbrin^ sacrifice. I'lie Syranisaii deputies 
went immetdiately to the senate, w lio were yet 
sitting, and falling on llicir knee.s, begged of 
them to hear their complaints, and to ilo thorn 
justice : but the other consul repulsed them with 
indignation, because Marcellus was not there 
to defend himself. Marcellus, liovyever, being- 
informed of it, came with all possible expedi- 
tion, and having seated himself in his chair of 

* The Syracusans were scarce anived at Rome, 
before the consuls drew lots for llieir ptovlnces, 
and Sicily fell to Marcellus. This was- a great 
stroke to the Syracusan deputies, and tliey would 
not have dared to prosecute their charge, had iiol 
Marcellus voluntarily olftred to change the pio* 
v4i ' -J. 
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ntfitc, first (Icspalcheil some public busineBs 
os consol. When that was over, he came down 
from his seat, and went as a private person to 
the place appointed for the accused to make 
their defence in, giving the Syracusans oppor- 
tunity to make good their charge. But they 
were greatly confounded to w-e the dignity and 
unconcern witli which he behaved; and he 
who had been irresistible in arms, was still 
more awful and terrible to behold in his robe 
oi purple. Novertheless, enroiimged by his 
enemies, they opened the nc<;usufion in n 
speech, mingled with lamentations, the sum of 
which was, “ That, though friemls and allies of 
itome, they had snllered more damage fniiii 
Marcelliis, than some other generals Jiacl per- 
mitted to be done to a conquered enemy.” To 
this, Marcelliis made answer,* I'liat, not- 
Avithstanding tlie many in.stanc<\s of (h«*ir erimi- 
nal behaviour to tliir Komaris, they had siiirf^rcd 
nothing Init what it i.s inq.os.silde to prev<‘iit, 
when a cily is taken by slorm ; and that Syra- 
cuse Avas so taken, Avas entirely their own 
fault, hecaiisc he liad ollen suinniotied it to 
surrender, and they refused lo listen to him. 
That, in short, tliey Avere not forced by their 
tyrants to commit hostilities, but they had 
tliemsolves set up tyrants for the sake of going 
to war,” 

The reasons of both sides tlins heard, the 
SyracusauH, according to the i nstoin in that 
case, Avithdrew, and (Marcelliis went i.iit with 
Uiein, leaving it (o bis colleague to colh’ct the 
votes. VV'^hile. lie stotid at the door of the 
senate- lious<*,*|- Ik* was neither moved with tlic 
fear of the issue of the cause, nor A>ilh resent- 
ment against the S^rueusatis, so as to change 
his usual ileportrnent, but with gieat inihlnes.s 
and decorum he waited for the event. VV'hen 
the cause was decided, and lu^ was declared 
to have gained it,t the Syracu.stiiis fell at his 
feet, and besought him with (ears to pardon 
not only tho.se that were present, but to take 
compassion on the rest ol their eiti/etis, who 
AVOiild ever neknowledgo with gratitude the 
favour. Murcellus, niovi'd with their entrea- 
ties, not only pardoned the deputies, but con- 
tinued his protection to the other Syracusans ; 
and the senate, npj>roviiig the privileges he 
had granted, eonfirined to them their "liberty, 
fiieir laws, and the pOHS(>ssioiis that reiuaineil 
to them. For this reason, beside other signal 
honours with whicli they distinguished Marcel- 
liis, they made a law, that wlienevi'r he or any 
of his desceiidaiiis entiTed Sicily, the. Syracu- 
sans should Avear garland.s, and oiler saeritices 
to the gods. 

• When the Syracusans had linislied their accu- 
sations aeairist Marcellua, his colleague, Lseviiius, 
ordered them to withdraw ; but Marcelliis desired 
they mieht stay and hear his defence. 

t While the cause was debating, be went to the 
capitol, to take the names of the new levies. 

t The eoiidiict of Marcelliis, on the taking of 
ayracuse, was not entirely approved of at Rome. 
Some of the senators remeinliering the attacbmciU 
which king niero had on all occasions slicwn to 
their republic, could not help condemning their 
gcneial for giving up the city to be plundered by 
Ilfs rapacious soldiers. The Syracusans were not 
in a condition to make good their party against 
an army of inerceiiai ies ; and therefore were oblle- 
ed against their will to yield to the times, and 
obey the ministers of Uauiiibal, who commanded 
the army. 


After thus, Marcellu.s marched against Han 
nibal. And though almost all the otiier con- 
suls and generaks, after the defeat at Cannm, 
availed themselves of the single art of avoiding 
an engagement with tlie Carthaginian, and not 
one of them dur.st meet him fainy in .the field, 
Marcelliis took quite a ditferent course. He 
was of opinion, that instead of Hannibars being 
Avom out by length of time, the strengtli of 
Italy Avoiild be insensibly wasted by him ; and 
that the slow cautioii.s maxims of Fabius Avere 
not fit to cure tlie malady of his country; since, 
by pursuing them, the flames of war could not 
be extingiiialu'd, until Italy Avas consumed: 
jiwl as timoron.s physician.s neglect to apply 
.sfrorig, though m=*t;e.s.sary remedies, thinking 
the di.sfein]>or will abate with the strength of 
the patient. 

Ill the first |>lacc, he recovered the be.st 
towns of the Samnites, whirh had revolted. 
Ill tlu'in he found coii.siderable inagazine.s of 
corn and a great quantity of money, beside 
making three thousand of HannihaPs men, who 
garrisoned them, pri.soners. In the next place, 
when CniMiis I*'iilviiis the prociiiisul, with ele- 
A'eii fribiine.s, was slain, and great part of his 
army cut in piece.s, by Hannibal in Apulia, 
iMarcellu.s .sent letters to Borne, to exhort tlie 
citizens to be of good courage, for he liiinself 
wa.s oil Ins niarcli to drive Hiinnibnl out of the 
imiintry. The reading of these letters, Livy 
ti’ll.s II.S, was .so far from removing their grief, 
that it added terror to it, the Romans reckon- 
ing the pre.sent danger as much greater than 
the past, as Marcelliis was a greater man tliaii 
FiiIviiLs. 

Marci’Ilus (hen going in quest of Hannibal, 
according to hi.s promise, entered Liicania, and 
found him encamped on inaeeessihle heights 
near tin; city of N iinii.stro. Marcelliis himself 
pite.lied liis tents on the plain, anti the next 
day, Avas the first lo draw up his forces in 
order of battle. Hannibal declined not tJm 
combat, but descended from the hills, mid a 
battle en.siicd, w'liich was not decisive indeed, 
hut great and bloody : for though tlie action 
began at tlic3 third hour, it was with ditliculty 
that night put a stop to it. Next morning, by 
break of day, Marcelliis again drew up liis 
army, and posting it among the dead bodie.s, 
challenged Hannibal to dispute it with him for 
tlie victory. But Ilannibnl chose to draw oil'; 
and Marcelliis, after he had gathered tlie spoils 
ol the enemy, and buried his own dead, march- 
ed ill pursuit of him. Thoiigli the Cartliagi- 
nian laid many .snares for him, he escaped (hem 
all ; and having the advantage too in all skir- 
nij.slies. Ills sue.cess was loooked upon Aviih uil- 
miration. Therefore, when the time of the 
next election came on, the senate tliouglit pro- 
per to call the other consul out of Sicily, ra- 
ther than draw off Marcellu.s, Avho w’as ^aji- 
pling Avitii Hannibal. When he was arrivciJ, 
they ordered him to declare Quintus Fulvlus 
dictator. For a Dictator is not named either 
by the people or the senate, but one of the 
consuls or pnetors, advancing into the assem- 
bly, names Avlipm he pleases. Hence some 
think, the term Dictator comes from- dicere, 
Avbich in Latin signifies to name: but others 
a.ssert, that tlie Dictator is so called, bt'cause 
he refers nothing to plurality of voices in the 
senate or to the sutVrages of the people, but 
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Wiives Ills orclors at liis own pleasure. For the 
orders of magistrates^ whicli the Greeks call 
cHatnffmata, the Romans call edtcia, edicts. 

The colleague^ of Marcellas was disposed 
to appoint another person dictator, and that lie 
ini^lit not he obliged to depart from his own 
opinion, he left Rome by night, and sailed back 
to iSicily. The^ people, therefore, named 
Quintus Fulvius dictator, and the senate wrote 
to Marcellns to confirm the nomination, wdiicli 
he did accordingly. 

.Marcellns was appointed procunsul for the 
year following : and having agreed with Fabins 
Maximus the consul by lellers, that h^ibins 
should besiege 'Farentum, while himself was to 
watcli the motions of llatinihul, and prevent his 
relieving the place, he marclicd after Ij’in with 
all diligence, and came up with liim at Caiiii- 
Slum. And as Ifamiibnl shifted his eninp con- 
tinually, to avoid coming to a hatth*, Marcel- 
las watched Inin closely, and took can* to keep 
him in sight At last, c;omiiig up wi(li him as 
he was encamping, he so harassed him with 
skirmishes, that he drew him to an engage- 
ment; hut oiglit soon came on, and parttMl the 
combatants. Next moniing <*arly, lie <lrew hi.i 
army out of the entrenchments, 'ami put them 
in order of battle ; so tliat Hannibal, in grejit 
vexation, assembled the Carthagiiilan.'s and 
begged of them to exert tiiemsclves more in 
that battle than ever they had done before. 

For you see,” said lie," ** that >\ e can nei- 
ther take breath, after do many victories already 
gained, nor enjoy the least leisure if we are 
victorious now, unless this man be driven 
otIV* 

After this, n battle ensuecl, in wbicli Mar- 
cellas seems to have miscarried by an unsea- 
sonable niovement.+ For see.ing his right 
wing hard pressed, lie cjrdcrcd oiio of the le- 
gions to advance to the frrnt, to smiport tliem. 
This movement put the wlmle army in ib'sorder, 
and decided the day in favour ofthl* enemy ;two 
thousand seven hun<lrcd Romans licing shiin 
upon the spot. Marcellns letrcafcd info liis 
ramp, and having suiiimorird his troops toi'-e- 
fher, told them, “He saw' the arms and bodies 
of Romans in abniidnnce before him, Imt not 
one Roman.” Oh their begging jiaTdoii, lie 
said, “ Ho w'ould not forgive them wliih^ van- 
quished, but W'hcri they came to be vicloi-ioiis 
he would ; and that lie would lead them into 
the field again the next day, tliat the news of 
the victory might reach Rome before that of 
tlieir flight.” Before he dismissed them, lie 
gave orders that barley should bo measured 
out instead of \vheat,t to those companies 
that had turned their backs. His re|>rimanil 

• Loeviiiiis, who was the collcusiie of Marcellus, 
wanted to name M. Valerius Messala dictator. 
As he left Rome abruptly, ainl eiijoiiird the praj- 
tor not to name Fulvius, the tribunes of the people 
took upon them to do it, and the senate got the 
nomination confirmed hy the consul Marcellus. 

f The movement was nut unseasonable, but ill 
executed. Livy says, the light wing gave way fast- 
er than they needed to have done, and the eigh- 
teenth legion, which was ordered to advance from 
rear to front, moved too slowly ; this occasioned 
the disorder. 

t This was a common punishment. Besides 
wliich, he ordered that the officers of (hose com- 
panies should continue all diy Ions with (heir 
e words drawn and without their girdles. LIv. 
xxvii. 13, 


made such an iinprcssinu on Ihom, thai. though 
many were daiigeroiiHly wounded, iJiere waa 
not n man who did not feel more pain from (h(> 
word.9 of Marcellus, than he uid from his 
wounds. 

Next morning, tlie scarlet robe, wliich was 
tlie ordinarv signal of bat tie, w'as hang out be- 
times : nticJ the companies that had come otf 
with dishonour before obtained leave, at their 
earnest request, to be posted in the foremost 
line : after which the tribunes drew up the rest 
of tlie troops in their proper order. Wlieii 
this was reported to Hannioal, he said, “ Ye 
gods, what can one do with a man, who is not 
alfecled with cither good or had fortune ? This 
is the only man w ho will neither give any time 
to rest wlieii he is victorious, nor take, any 
when he is Ix'aten. W'e must even resolve to 
fight with him for over ; since, whether pros 

i ieriiiis or nnsuccc^ssfiil, a principle of honou 
cads him on to new altempls and farther ex- 
ertions of courage.” 

Roth aniiios (hen engaged, and Hannibal 
seeing no mlvaiibige gained by either, orden'-d 
his elephants to be brought forward into the 
first lint*, and to be pushed against the Roinans. 
'J'iie shock caused grciit confusion at first in* the 
Roman front ; hut, Flavius, a tribune, siiutchiug 
an ensign sfairiroin one of the companies, mu 
vaijced, and w'ith the point of it wounded the 
foremost elephant. Tlu; beast upon this turned 
back and ran upon the second, tlic second up- 
on die next that followed, and so on till tliey 
were all put in great disorder. Marcellus 
observing this, ordered his horse to fall furious- 
ly upon the enemy, and taking advantage of 
the confusion already made, to rout them en- 
tirely. Accordingly, they charged with ex- 
traordinary vigour, and drov<* die Curtliaginl- 
mis to their cnlri'iichfiients. The* slaiigliter was 
dreadful; and the fall of the killed, and the 
plunging of the wounded elephants, contribu- 
ted greatly to it It is siiid that -more than 
eight thousand Carthaginians fell in this buttle ; 
ol'thc Romans not above three tiiousand were 
slain, but almost all the rest were wounded. 
'J'his gavt* Hannibal opportunity to decamp 
silently' In tlw night, and remove to a great 
distance from Afarccliiis, wh(i, by reason of 
the nutnlier of his >voinidcd, w as not able to 
pursue Iiiiri, but retired, by easy marches, into 
Campania, and passed the siinimcr in Jhe city 
of Siiiuessa,^ to rcco\ er ami refresh his sol- 
diers. 

Hannibal, dins disengaged from Marcellus, 
made use of his troojis, now at liberty,' and 
securely inerran the country, burning and des- 
troying all before him. This gave occasion to 
unfavoiirablo rei>orls of Marcellus at Rome ; 
and his enemies incited Publius Bibulus, one 
of the tribiiiieK of the people, a man of violent 
teinjier, and a vehement sjieaker, to accuse 
him in form. Accordingly Bibulus often as- 
sembled the people, rincl endeavoured to Pf^r- 
suade them to take the rominami from nirn, 
and give it to another ; “ Since Marcellus,” 
said he, “ has only exchanged a few thrusU 
with Hannibal, and then leit the stage, and is 
gone to (lie hot baths to refresh hiinscik”‘[- 

* Livy says in Vennsla, which being mncli 
nearer C'annstiiin was more cuiivenlent for the 
wounded inni to letiie to. 

I TIutc u'U'c hot talh.s iieai Sitinfs^n, liut m-iie 

g 3 
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When Marcclius ninirised of these prac- 
tioes ugainst liiin, he left his army in charge 
with his lientetiaiits, and went to Rome to 
make his defence. On his arrival he tt>und 
an impeachment framed out of those cahim- 
nies.— And the day fixed for it being come, 
and the people asseinl)lcd in the Fjpminian 
Circus, Bihiiltis ascended the trihune’s seat and 


At last, the ’expiatory' sacrifices being such 
as the sootlisaycrk approved, lie set out with 
his colleague, to prosecute the war, and fixed 
his camp between Bantia and Venuaia, There 
he tried every method to provoke Hannibal to 
a batfle which he constantly declined. But 
the Carthaginian perceiving that the consuls 
I had ordered some troops to go and lay siege t-i 


set forth his charge. JMarcellns's answer was _ the city of f he Kpizcphirimis, or western Lo- 
plain and short : but many persons *>f distinc- I r.rians,^ he laid an amjjuscadc on their way, 
tion among the citizens exerted flieinscives ; unde r the hill of Pefelia, and killed two tlion 
pjeatly, and spoke with iniieh freedom, exhort* 1 sand live hundred of them. 'J his added slings 
JJK P**<*pl*' I IVIaiTellus’s desire of an engagement, and 
lhan the enemy liiinself iiad done, hy fixing a iiiafle him draw nearer follie enemy, 
mark of cowardice upon the only general w'huin Between the two armies was a hiH, 'wliich 
Hannibal slninmHl, and us«*d as much art ati<1 | afi'ordefl a j)retfy stnmg post; it was covered 
<^re to avoid fighting with, as la; <lid to seek j wifli thiekefs, and on liofli sides were hollows, 
the combat with ofliers. These renionstraii. j from whence issued springs and rivulets. The 
ces had such an eflect, that the accuser was , Boiiiaiis were surprised that Hannihal, who 
totally disappointed in liis exp^'ctations ; for | earm* first fo so advantageous a place, diil not 
flCarcelhis was^ not only aiujnitted of the ' fake possession of it, hut left it for tlie enemy, 
charge, blit a fifth time c.lioseii c'onsui. ^ (He did, indcisl, think it a good place for a 

As soon as hc_ hud entered Ujion his oflice, • earii]i, but a lu'lh-r for an ambuscade, and to 
he visited the cities of Tuscany', and hy his : that use he chose fo put it. He filled, there- 


personal influence allayed a datigi'ious oom- 
inotion, that tended to a revolt. At his re- 
turn, he was desirous to ih'r.ieaie to lloNorit 
and ViKTtiE the temple which he had built out ilraw llu 


fore, the thickets and hollows with a good 
niimlier of archers and spearmen, assuring 
liiiuselt that the c'osixenieuci? of the post would 
Bomaus fu it. Nor was he miaiakeii 
nothing was 
but the ex- 
as if they 

.. .. , — ,, - , .... forth the many 

he began anotlier (('iiiple. advanlage.s lhi*j slionld have over the enemy. 

There were many other proiligies that gave ] by encamp.ng, or, least, raising a fort ifica- 
liim uiioasiness. Some temples were sti uck with : tion upon it. 'J'liiis JMareellus was induced to 
lightning ; in that of Jupiter rats gnawed the go with a few horse to fake a view of the hill ; 



gold ; it was even reporti'il that an ox spoke, 
niid tliat there, was a c.hihl living which was 
born with aii <depluiiit’s head : and when the 
expiation of these prodigies was attempted, | 
tlie.re were no tokens of success. 'J’he | 
Avtjnrst therefore, kept him in Home, imt 
iths 


but, belore he. went, he otlered sacritire. lu 
the first viefim that was slain, the divdtier 
I shewed him tlie liviT without a head ; in the 
! second, the heail was very plump and large, 

! and the other token.s appearing reriifirkably 
. „ . . . . • ' ' seeim'd siillit'ient to dispel the fears of 

withstanding his impatience, and eagcnicsss ; the first ; but the diviners declared, they were 
to he gone. ^ For iie\er was man .so pas* j the more alarmed on that very account; for 
aionateljr desirous ot any thing as lie was j wdieii favoiirabie signs on a sudden follow 
ot fighting SI decisive battle with llanni- tlnesiteniiig and inauspicious ones, tilie strange* 


bal. it was his droaiii by night, the subject of 
conversation nil day with his friends and col- 
leagues, and his sole re<|ucKt to the gods, that 
he might ineet Jlntinibal fairly in the field. 
Nay, I verily believe, he would liave licen 
glaa to have had both armies surrounded witli 
a wall or entreiichnient, and to have fought in 
that onclo.surc. Indeed, had he not already 
attained to such a height of glory, liud he not 
given so many proofs of his equalling the best 
generals in prudence and discretion, 1 sliouhl 
think he gave way to a sanguine, and extrava- 
gant ambition, unsuit.^'le to his years ; for he, 
was nbove sixty when he entered upon his 
fifth consulate. 

near Vciiiisia. Tlirrcfore, if Marcelliis went to 
Ibe Jattor place, the satiiiral sstiukt: ivad not ap- 
plicahle. Acconliiiisly Livy iloes tint apply it : he 
only makes Biliiiliis say, that Maicellus passed the 
fnunner in qiiaiti-Ms. 

• They sai i, If the temple should struck with 
Ihiunierand lishtiiins;, or any other prodii*)' should 
liappen to it that u anted expiation, they sluuild 
not Kiioiv Id which of the deities ilicy oii»lit to otlVr 
file expiatory sacrillce. Marrellus, therefore, to 
liti-r> the priest, hegati another temple, and the 
woik was cairicd on with Rreat ctiliueiice but he 
did not live to dedicate it. Kis son consecrated 
Doth tlic temples about fiiur >cai's after. 


no.ss of the alteration slioiild rather be suspected. 
But as Piiidur says. 

Nor fire, nor walls of triple brass 

Control the high behests of Fate. 

He therefore set out to view (he place, tak- 
ing with him his colleague Grispinus, his son 
JVIarcellus, who was a tribune, and only two 
hundred and twenty horse among whom there 
was not om^ Roman ; they were all Tuscans, 
except forty Fregtfllarilans, of whose course 
and fidelity he had sutlicient experience. On 
the summit of the hill, which, as we said before, 
w'as covered with trees and bushes, the enemy 
had placed a sentinel, who, without being seen 
himself, could see every movement in tlie Ro- 
man camp. Those^ that^ lay in ambush having 
intelligence from him of what was doing, lay 
close till Marcelhis came very near, and then 
all at once rushed out, .spread themselves 
about him, let fly a shower of arrows, and 
charged him with their swords and spears. Some 

* This was not a detachnipiit from the forces of 
the consuls, wliirh they did not choose to wpahen 
when in the slftht of such an enemy as Haniiih’di. 
It consisted of troops drawn from Sicily, and froui 
Ihe garrison of Tareittuui. 
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pwrsurd the fuj;i lives, anti others attacked 
those that stood their frrontid. The latter were 
the Frej^ellanians ; for, the Tuscans takin.E: to 
flight Jit first charge, the others closed together 
in n body to defend the consuls ; and they 
continued the fight till Ciispiniis, woiuided 
with two arrows, turned Ins horse to make his 
fscape, and IVIarrelliis being ran through he- 
tweeu t)ie shoulders with lance, fell down 
dead. Then the few Fregellanians that re- 
mained, leaving the body of Mjircelliis, car- 
ried oil’ his son, who was woundi'd, and tied 
with him to the cain|). 

In this skirmish there wero not many more 
t'lan forly men killed; eighteen were taki'n 
prisoners, besides five liciors. Crispinus died 
A his wounds a few days sifter.^ Tliis was :i 
most nnpJtrallelcd mislortnne : the Romans 
lost both the consuls in one action. 

Hannibal made but little account ol‘ the rest, 
but vviieii he knew that iMureelhis was killed, 
he hastened to the phice, and, stitii<ling over 
the body a long time, surxeyed its size and 
mien : hut without speaking tme insnliing w ortl, 
or shewing the least sign of joy, which might 
have been expected at the fall of so dangi-nnis 
and formidable an i*nemy. He stood, indeed, 
awhile astonished at the strange ilesith of so 
great a man ; and at last Uiki.ig ins signet from 
liis finger,-|” he caused his body to be uuignili- 
cently attired and burned, and the ashes to Im^ 
put in a silver urn, and then phiced a crowm ol 
gold npoii it, and sent it to his son. Hut cct- 
tuiii N^uinidians inscling diose that carri«*d the 
urn, attempted to bike it from them, and Jis 
the ollu.TS stood upon their guard to defend it, 
die ashes were sesdtered in the .struggle. 
When Hannibal w^as informed of it, he ssihl 


to those who were alionl him, You see ii ijt wi~ 
}wssibh io do any thnnj a. aiusf the re?// of 
QtnL lie puiiislu'd the Nninidiinis. iuderti, 
blit took no farther care about collecting and 
sending tlie renmins of IMarccllus, believing 
that some deity laid onijiiiied tliat Miircellus 
.should dii* ill so strange a nninner, and thatliis 
ashes should be denied burijil. Tins neeoiiiit 
of the imittor w^e have from Cornelius Nepos, 
and Vnlc'riiis Maximus ; but Livy^ and Angus* 
tiis Cjcsiir allinii, tiiat the urn was carried to 
his son, and that his remains w'cre interred 
w'ith great magnificence. 

Maretdlus’s pulilic donations, besides those 
lie dedicated at Home, w'ere a CymnnsiuM, 
w hich the built at Catiimi in Sicily ; and seve- 
ral statues and pniiitiiig.s, brought from Syracuse, 
which he set up in the temple of the Vethiri in 
Samothrnec, and in that of Minerva at Liudus. 
In the latter of tln-se, the following verses, as 
Posidonius tells u.s, w'erc inscribed on the 
pedestal of his statue: 

The li'^lit of Riime, Marrelliis here beholilv 

For Oil III, for ilretls of arms, by fame riirollM. 

Sivcii tiines his fascks graced the martial plain. 

And by iiis thmidci iiig arm were thousands slain. 

The autlior ot this inscription adds to bis 
tiv(i consulates the dignity of proconsul, with 
wdiirh he w'as tw'ice honoured. His posterity 
coiitiiiiied ill great spb udmir down to Marccl- 
liiH, the son of Cains Mjirctdliis and Octavia 
the sister of AiigiiHtiis.*]' He died vc:ry youog, 
in the <iliice of tedile^ soon fifter he hud mar- 
ri<‘d Julia, the euiperor’s daughter. do ho- 
nour to his iiuMiioi y, Octavia iledi<*nted to him 
a library, t and August us a theatre, and botli 
these public works bore his uurne. 


PELOPIDAS AND MAllCELLUS COMPARED. 


These are the particulars which we tlioiiglil 
worth reciting irotn hi.story c<iiicerning Mar- 
celliis and Pelopidas ; betwec'u wluiin there 
was a perlect rcsernblanee in the gifts of na- 
ture, and in their lives and iminiHT.s. For 
they were both men of heroic strength, cap;i- 
ble of enduring the greatest fatigue, and in 
courage and magnum', ly they were equal. The 
sole difference is, tliat Marcellus, in most of 
tile cities which lie took by assault, committed I 

* 11c did not die till the latter end of the year 
haiiiig named T. Manlius Torquatus, dictator, to 
hold the enmitia. Some say he died at Tareiituin ; 
others in Campania. 

t llatiiiibal imagined he should have some op- 
poitiiiiity or other of makitii; use of this seal to 
Ills advantage. But Crispinus despatched messeii- 
aers to all the iieiuhhuuriug cities, in the interest 
of Rome, a^iiatntiug them that Marcellus was 
Killed, and fninoibal master of his ring. This 
precaijfiun preserved Salapid, in Apulia. .\ay, the 
inhabitants turned the artillcc of the Cartliagintan 
upon himself. For admittihg, upon a letter sealed 
with that rin*;, six hundred- of Hauiiibal’s men, 
most of them Homan deserters, into the town, 
they on a sodden pulled up the draw-bridges, cut 
In pieces tliose who bad entered, and, with a shower 
of darts from the ramparts, drove hack the rest. 
Liv. I. xwii. c. *28. 


gn'nt .slauglitrr, whcri'sis RjiJiminomla.s and 
Pclopidn.s iKwrr spill tlie bloud of any man 
thfv Jiad conquered, nor enslsivt'd any city they 
had taken. Anil it i.s ailirrncd, tliat if they 
lijid been present, the Tlicbnii.s would not 
lia\(; d<‘pri\ed the Orcliomeiiiiiii.s of tlieir 
liberty. 

An to Uk'U* acliLevemcrits, among thoae of 
Mnrcellu.s there was n»»ne greater or more ii- 
Instrious than his beating such an army of 
Caiil.s, both horse; and foot, with a handful of 
horse only, of which you will scarce meet with 
another instance, and his slaying their prince 
with bis owm hand. Pelopidas hoped to have 
done something of the like nature, but mis- 
carried, and lust liis life iri the attempt. How* 

* L4vy tells us, that Hannibal Jlui tied ttie body o 
Marcellus on the hill where he was slain. 

t His faniil} eontiiiiied aft'jr his death an hundred 
and eighty-tive years ; for he was slain in the first 
year of the luiiidred and forty-third Olympiad, in 
the flve hundred and forty.flfih year of Rome, and 
two hundred and six years before the Christian 
sera; and young Maicelliis died in the second year 
of the hiindied and eighty-ninth Olympiad, and 
seven hundred and thirtieth of Rome, 

t According to Suetonius and Dion, it was not 
Octavia but Augustus that dedicated this libiaiv 
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ever, the great and glorious battles of Leuctra 
and Tegyrse mav be compared with these ex- 
ploits of Marcellns. And, on the other hand, 
there is nothing of Marcellus's eilecttd by stra- 
tagem and surprise, ^vhich can be set against 
the happy mana^ment of Pelopidas, at his 
return from exile, in taking oti the Theban 
tyrants. Indeed, of all the enterprises of the 
secret hand of art, that was the masterpiece. 

If it be said that Hannibal was a foriniduble 
enemy to the Romans, the Lacedaemonians 
were certainly the sann? to the Thebans* And 
yet it is agreed on all hanils, that the}' were 
tlioroughly beaten by Pelopidas, at l^eurlra 
nnd Tegyrae ; whereas, according to Polybius, 
Hannibal W'as never mice defeated by Mar- 
collus, blit corifhiijf d invincible till he had to 
do with 8 cipio. However, we rather believe 
with Livy, Ca\sar, nnd Cornelias Nepos, , 
among (he Latin histurians, and wiflt king 
Juba^ among tlie Greek, that Marcellas did 
sometimes beat Hannibal, and even pat his 
troops to flight, tlioiigh he gained no advantage 
of him suflicient (o turn the balance consider- 
ably bn bis side. : so that one might even think, 
that the Carthaginian then acted witli the art 
of a wrestler, wTio sometimes snflers hini.self to 
be tlirown. Rut what has been very justly ad- 
mired ill Marccllus is, that, after such great 
armieo had been routed, so many generals 
slain, and the whole empire almost totally sub- 
verted, he found means to inspire liis troops 
with courage enough to make head against the 
enemy. Hu was the only man that from a state 
of terror and dismay, in which tliey had long 
remained, raised the army to an eagerness I’or 
battle, and infused into them siicli a sjiirit, that, 
fur from tamely giving up the victory, they dis- 
puted it with the greatest obstiuac.y. Fiir those 
veiy men, who had been ucciistonu'd by a i un 
of ill success to think themselves happy if tliey 
could escape Hannibal by flight, were taught 
by Marccllus to be aNhaiiiud of coming off with 
disadvantage, to blush at the very thought of 
giving way, and to be sensibly aflccled if they 
gained not the victory. 

As Pelopidas never lost a battle in which he 
commanded in person, and IVJarcellus wou 
more than any Roman of his tiint*, he. who per- 
formed so many exploits, and was so hard to 
conquer, may, perhaps, be put on a level with 
the other, who w^as never beaten. On the 
othor.hand, it may be, observed, that Marcellas 
took Syracuse, wliereas Pehqfidas faile<l in his 
attempt upon Sparta, yet I think even to 
approach Sparta, and to be the tirst that 
ever passed the Eurotus in a hostile, manner, 
was n greater acliieveinent than the compiost 
of Sicily ; unless it m^iy be said, that tlie- ho- 
nour of tJiis exploit, as well as tliat of Leuctra, 
belongs ra.t]ier to Epamiuondas than to Pelo- 
pidas, whereas the glory Marcellus gained was 

* This historian was the son of Juba, king of 
Niitnldla,who, ill the civil nar, sided with i’lnnpey, 
and was slain hy Pctreiiis in single combat. The 
sun, ineiitioiied here, was broiiglit in trinmpii hy 
Cwsar to Rome, where Jic was CdUCiill’d III tllC 
learninK of the Greeks and Romans. 


entirely hi.s own. For he alone took Syracuse 
he defeated the Gaiils without liis colleague 
he made head against Hannibal, not only 
without the assistance, but apinst the renion- 
strances, of tlie other generals ; and, changing 
tlie lace of war, he first taught the Romans 
to meet the enemy with a good countenance 
As for their deaths, I praise neither the one 
nor tlic other ; but it is with concern and in- 
dignation friat I think of the^ strange circum- 
stances that attended them. At the some time 
I admire Hannibal, who fought such a number' 
of battles as it would be a labour to reckon, 
without ever receiving a w'ound : and I greatly 
ajiprovo the behaviour of Clirysantea, in the 
Cyrop(ed':ff, who ha\ing hi.s sword lifted up 
and ready to strike, upon hearing the trumpets 
sound a ndivaf, ralmiy and modestly retired 
without giving the sfroke. Pelopidas, how- 
ever, was soincw'hat excusable, because he 
was not only w armed with the heat of battle, 
but iiKuted by a generous desire of revenge. 
And, a.s Euripides say.s, 

Tlu> first of chiefs is he who laurels uaiiis, 

Aiui bu>.H them not with life : the next is he 

Who dies, but dies in Virtue's arms 

In such a nian,^ dying is a free and voluntary 
act, not a passive* submission to fate. But 
beside his resentinciit, the end Pelopidas pro- 
posed to himself in cnn(|uering, whicli was the 
death of a tyrant, with reason animated him to 
iiiicoirimon eflbrts; for it was not easy to find 
another cause so great and glorious wherein to 
exert himself. Rut Marcellus, without |iny 
urgent occasion, without that enthusiasm which 
ofttm pushes men beyond the bounds of reason, 
in time of danger, nnadvisedly exposed him-* 
self, and died ^ not like a general, _ but like a 
spy ; risking liis five consulates, his three tri- 
umphs, his trophies and spoils oi' kings against 
a eoiiipnny of Spaniards and Numidians, who 
had bartered with the Cnrtliagtnians for their 
lives and services. An accidont so strange, 
that those very adventurers could not forbear 
judging tlicmse.lves suen siiecess, when they 
found that a man (he most distinguished of all 
the Roniuns for valour, iis well as power and 
fame, had fallen by their hands, amidst a 
scouting liixrty of Fregcllanians. 

Let not this, howe\ t;r, be deemed an accu- 
sal ion against these great men, but rather n 
coiiiplaint to them of injury done themselves 
by sacrificing all their oilier virtues to tlieir 
iiitn'pidity, and a free expostulation with them 
for being so prodigal of tkeir blood as to shed 
it for their own snkes,' when it ought to have 
fallen only for their country, their friends, and 
their fillies. 

Pelopidas was buried by his friends, in 
whose cause he was slain, and Marcellns by 
those enemies that slew him. The first was a 
happy and desirable tiling, but the other was 
|P*eater and more extraordinary; for gTiititude 
111 a friend for benefits received is not e^ual to 
an enemy’s admiring tlie virtue ’ISy W'hich he 
SIlifers. In the first case there is more regard 

to interest than to merit ; in the latter, real 

worth is (he sole object of the honour paid. 



ARISTIDES. 


Aristides* the son of Lysimachus* v^as of the 
tribe of Antiochus* and the ward of Aloi^ce. 
Of his estate we have diftercnt accounts. Some 
say, he was always \evy poor, and that he left 
two daughters behind liiin, who remained a long 
time unmarried, on arroiint of their poverty.* — 
Blit Demetrius the Phalerean contradicts this 
general opinion in liis Socrates, and says there 
was a farm at Phalera which went by the name 
of Aristides, and that there he was buried. And 
to prove that there was a competent estate in 
Jiis family, he produces three .ygiimetifs. The 
first is taken from the office of arcJicm.-j- w'liich 
made the year hear his name ; and which fell 
to him by lot; and for this none took their 
chance but sm h ns had an income of tlie first 
degree, consisling of five hundred measures of 
corn, wine, and oil, who therefore we^e calicfl 
PentacosiofnediwnL The second argument is 
founded on the Ostracise, hy wliicli he was 
banished, and which was never inflicted on the 
meaner sort, but only upon persons of qiialitv, 
whose grandeur and family pride made fliein ofi- 
noxious to the people. Ine third and last is 
drawn fro m the Tripods, which Aristides dedi- 
cated in the temple of Bacchus, on account of his 
victory in the public games, and w'liicli are still 
to be seen, with this inscription, “IMie tribe of 
Antiochus gained the victory, Aristides defrayed 
the charges, and Archestratus was the author 
of the play.^* 

But this last argument, though in appearance 
the strongest of all, is really a very weak one. 
For Bpaminondas, who, as every body knows, 
lived and died poor, and Plato the pliiiosojdier, 
who was not rich, exliiliitcd very splendid 
shows: the one was at the expense ol a con- 
cert of flutes at Thehe-s, and (he other of an 
t'nteriainmcnt of singing and danring perfonn- 
ed by boys at Athens, Dion having furnished 
Plato with tlic money, and Pelopidas sup- 
plied Epaminondas. For why should good 
tiieii be always averse to the presents of their 
friends ? while they think it mean and ungener- 
ous to receive any thing for themselves, to lay 
up, or to gratify an avaricioii.s temper, they 
need not refuse such offers as serve the pur- 
poses of lionoiirand magnificence, without any 
views of profit. 

As to the Tripods, inscribed wifh ARISTIDES, 
Panietin.s shews plainly that Demetrius was 
deceived by the name. For according to the 
registers, from the Persian to the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, there were only two of tlic 
name of Aristides who carried the prize in the 
choral exhibitions, and neither ot them was 
f Jio son of Lysiiiiachus : for tlie former was 
sou to Xcuophilus, and the latter lived long 

• And yet, according to a law of [Solon's, the 
briu« was to carry with lier only three biiits of 
clothes, and a little household stuff of small value. 

t At Athens they reckoned their years by Archons, 
as the Romans did theirs by Consuls, one of 
the nine Archous, who all had estates xif the first 
degree, was foi this purpose choseii hy lot out 
of the rest, and his name inscribed in the public 
registers 


after, as appears from the characters, which 
were not m usv till after Euclid’s time, ond 
likewise fa>iii the name of the poet Arclipstra- 
tus, whirii i.s* ti ^t fnimd in any record or author 
during tlu* Persian wars : whereas mention is 
often made uf‘ a poet of f liat name, who brought 
his piei'es upon the stage in the time of tlie 
P«)ioponnesian war.* But this argument of 
Pansetius should not be admitted without far- 
ther examination. 

And ns for the Ostracism, every man that 
was distinguished by birth, repiifatiun, or elo- 
rjiience, was liable to suifer by it ; since it fell 
even iiiion Damon,, preceptor to Pericles, be- 
cause he was looked upon as a man of superior 
parts and policy. Besides, Idomeiieiis tells uip, 
that Aristides came to lie. ArvJmi not by 
lot, but by particular appoint inent of tlie 
people. And if lie was Arenon after the battle 
of PUitiea,-l' as Demetrius himself writes, it is 
very probable ilmt, affer such great actions, 
aiul so much glory, his virtue might gain hjm 
that office which others obtained by their 
wealth. But it is plain that Demetrius luDonrod 
to taks the impuialion of poverty, us if it were 
some great evil, not only from Arisfides, but 
from 8ocnif(‘s too; who lie says, besides a 
house of his own, Imd seventy minait at interest 
in the. hands of Crito. 

Aristides had a particnlar friendship for 
Clistheiics, who settled the popular goveru- 
iiient at Athens, uHer the expulsion of the 
tyrants :§ yet he had, at the same time, the 
greatc.si veneration tor Lycurgiis, the Lncf?- 
da'iiioiiian, whom he considered as tho most 
excelli'iit of lawgivers: and this led him to be 
a favourer of aristoeracy, in which be was 
always oppust'd by Themistocles, who listed 
in the parly'^ of the coiiiiiious. 'Some, indeed, 
say, that being brniiglit up together from their 
iij'aney, wln’ii boy.s, (hey were always at 
variance, not only in seriou.s inatlers, but in 
their vt'ry sports and diversions : ^ and their 
tempers were diheoxered from iJie first by that 
opposition. The one was insinuating, daring, 
and artful ; variable, and at the same, time iin- 
petiious in bis pursuits: the other was^ solid 
and steady, inflexibly just, incapable of using 
any falsehood, ilattery, or deceit, even at play 

* It is very iiu.sbible for a poet, in his own life- 
time, to have his plays acted in the Peloponnesian 
xvar, and in the Persian too. And therefore (he 
inscription which Plutarch mentions might helong 
to our Aristides. 

t Rut Deinetiius was mistaken ; for Aristides 
uas never Archoii after the hatiie of Piatiea, which 
was fought ill the second year of llic seveiity-ntlli 
Olympiad. In the llht of Aiclioiis the name of 
AiistiilcN is I'ixiiid in the rourili of the seveuty- 
secotid Olynipiad, u year or tW4» after (he battle of- 

Marailioii, and iii ilic bccoiid }t'ar of the seventy* 

fourth Olympiad, four yeais before the liaitle^of 
Plataea. 

t But Socrates hiinseif drclareg, in his apology 
to his judges, that, considering his poverty, they 
could not in reasfui fliip him more than one niiiia. 

$ These tynmixS were the Fisistratidss, iviio weie 
driven out about the si^ty-sixth Olympiad. 
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Hut Aristo of Chios* writes, that their enmity, 
which iti'terwards cntiie to such a lieip;lit, took 
Its rise IVoiii Ifn e 

jf Jtii 

« « ¥ ¥ 

Themistocles, who was an agreeable com- 
panion, gained many friends, and became 
reNpectaide in tiie strength of his pomilnrity. 
Thus when he was told, that he would govern 
tlie Atheninns extremely well, if he would hut 
<lo it without respect of persons,” he said, 
‘I May I never sit on a tribunal where iny 
friends shall not find more favour from me 
than strangers,” 

Aristides, on the contrary, took a method of 
his own in conducting tli» ndiniuistnition.^ For 
lie would neither consent to any injustice to 
oblige Jits friends, nor yet disolilige tlieiii, by 
denying all they asked : and as he saw that 
many, depemliiig on their interest and friends, 
were tempted to do iin warrantable things, he 
never endeavoured after that simimrt, but 
d(‘clnired, that a good citizen shouht place his 
whole strength and security in advising and 
doing what is just ami right. Nevertheloss, as 
TJieiiiistocles made niatiy rasli and daiigeroii.s 
motions, and endeavoured to break his mea- 
sures in every step of government, lie was 
obliged to oppose him ns luiich in his turn, 
nartiy by way of self-defence, and partly to 
lessen his power, which <laily increased through 
tlie favour of tiie people, he thoiiglit it 

better that the cominonwiNilih should miss 
Bome advantages, than that Themistocles, by 
gaining his point, should coinc at last to carry 
all before him. Hence it was, that one clay 
when. Themistocles proposed something ad\nn- 
tageous to the public, Aristiiles opposed it 
Btremioiisly, and with success ; but as he went 
out of the assembly, he could not forbear say- 
ing, ^‘Tlie affairs of the Athenians cannot 
prosper, except they throw Theinistocles and 
myself into the harathnim.”j' Another time, 
wiieii he iiiteiidefl to propose a decree to the 
|>eople, he found it strongly disputed in the 
council, lait at last he prevailetl: perceiving 
its inconveniences, however, by tlie preceding 
debates, lie put n stop to it, just as the pre • 
sideiit was going to put it to the <iii(‘stion, in 
order to its being coiifiriiier^hy the ])Cople. 
Very often he olfered his sentiments by a third 
))erson, lest, by the opposition of Tlieinisto- 
cles to him, the public good should he oh- 
vtructed. 

In the c.hanges and fluctuations of the go- 
vernment, his firmness was wonderful. Neither 
elated with honours, nor discomjiosed with ill 
success, he wc'iit on in a moderate and steady 
manner, persuaded that liis country had a 
cjaiiii to his services, without the reward 
either of honour or profit. Hence it was that 
when those verses of ilCschylus concerning 
Ampliiaraus were repeated on the stage. 

To be, and not to serin, is (liis iiian’s inaxiitr; 

His mind repostfs on its proper ivisdoia. 

And wants no oilier praise,t 


* Dacler tliiiiks it was rather Aristo at Ceos, 
Accaiise, as a peripatetic, be was more likely to 
write tielieses of' love than the other, who was a 
stoic. 

t The haraihriim was a very deep pit, into which 
•*oiideniiied urrsuns were thrown headlong. 

I These verses are to be round in the " Sirftc of 
1 


the eyes of the people in general were fixed on 
Aristides, as the man to whom iliis great 
encoiiiiiim wn.s most applicalde. Indeed, he 
was capable of resisting the snggestrous, not 
only of favour and affection, but of re- 
sentment and enmity too, wherever justice 
was coneeriied. For it is said, that when 
he was carrying on a prosecution against 
Ids enemy, and after he laid brought his 
charge, the judges were going to pass sen- 
tence, v/itlioiit hearing the person accused, he 
rose lip to his assistance, entreating that he 
might be heard, and have the privilege which 
the laws allowed. Another time, when he 
. Iiim.self sat judge between two private persons, 
and one of them observed, ^ That his adversary 
had done many injuries to Aristides.” “ Tell 
me not that,” said he, but what injury he has 
done to thee ; for it is thy cause I am judging, 
not iny own.” 

When appointed public treasurer, he made . 
it apjiear, that not only those of his time, hut 
the ofticers that preceded him, had applied a 
great deal of the piildic money to their own 
use ; ancT particularly Theinistocles : 

F(,r he, with all his wisdom, 

Gould ne'er coininniid his hands. 

For thi.s reason, when Aristides gave in his 
ar.countH, Theinistocles raised a stron;^ party 
against him, accused him of inisannlying the 
public money, and (according to luomeueus) 
got him condemned. Hut the principal ana 
most respeetahle of the citixens,* at 

this treatment of Arlstidqy^,^ interpQAKiind pre- 
vailed, not only that he 'excused the 

fine, hut chosen ag9in chief treasurer. He 
now pretended ,tbat his former proceedings 
were too strict, and carrying a gentler hand 
over those that acted under him, suffered them 
to pilfer the public money, wUhout seeming to 
find them out, or reckoning strictly with them : 
so that fattening on the s]>oils of their country, 
they hivi.shed their praises on Aristides, and, 
heartily e.spuusing his cause, begged of the 

B ^ople to continue him in the same department. 

lit when the Atlienians were going to con- 
firm it to him by their siilfrnges, he gave them 
this .se\cre rebuke : “ While 1 managed your 
tinancr.s with all tlie fidelity of an honest man, 

I was loaded with calumnies ; and now when f 
suffer tlicm to be a [irey to public robbers, I 
am become a mighty good citizen : but I as- 
sure yon, 1 nin more ashamed of the present 
honour, than I was of the former disgrace ; 
and it is with indignatioa and concern that I 
.sec you esteem it more meritorious to oblige ill 
men, than to fake proper care of the public 
revenue,” By thus speaking and discovering 
their frauds, he silenced those that recom- 
mended hiui with so much noise and bustle, 
but at the same lime received the truest and 
most valuable praise from the worthiest of. the 
citizens. 

About this time -Dntis, who was sent by 
Darius, under the pretence of chastising the 
Athenians for burning Sardis, but in reality to 
subdue all Greece, arrived with his fleet at 

Thebes by the seven Caplaiiis.** They are a descrip- 
I lion of the genius and temper of Aiupbiaraus, which 
I the courier, who brings mi account of the enemy's 
attacks, and of tlie characters of the cdiiiUiatideis 
gives to Eteoi'les. 

I * The ' oiirt of Aioopagiis iiitrrpocerl >n bis br-balf. 
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Marat'ion, anil beprnn to ravage the neigh 
liouring coiintry. Among the generals * to 
whom the Athenians gave tlie management of 
this war, Miltiutles was fiist indignity, and the 
next to him in reputation and authority was 
Aristides. In a council of war that was then 
held, Miltiades voted for giving thc.emMny 
battle,^ and Aristides seconding him, added 
no little weight to his scale. The generals 
commanded by turns, each, his day ; hut when 
it came to Aristid(^s*s turn, he gave uti liis 
right to Miltiades, thus shewing his rolleaguos 
that it was no disgrace to follow the directions 
of the wise, hut that, on the contrary, it 
answered several honourable and salutary 
puriioses. By this i^^eans, he laid the spirit 
of contention, and bringing them to agree in, 
and follow the best opinion, he strerigthcmul 
the hands of Miltiades, wlio now iiad the 
absolute and undivided command ; tiie other 
generals no longer insisting on tlieir days, but 
entirely submitting to his orders.'|- 

In tliis battle, the main body of the Athenian 
army was pressed the hardest, t because there, for 
a long time, the barbarians made their greatest 
efforts against the tribes Leontis and Antiochis : 
and Theiiiistoclcs and Aristides, who belonged 
to those tribes, exerting themselves, at the 
head of them, with all the spirit of emulation, 
behaved with so much vigour, that the enemy 
w'ere put to flight, and driven back to their 
ships. But the Greeks perceiving that the bur< 
barians, instead of sailing to (he isles, to return 
to Asia, were driven in by the wind and curreiiis 
towards Attica, § and fearing tliat Athens, tin* 
provided for its defence, miglit Ijecome an easy 
prey to them, marched^ home witli nine tribes, 
and used sucli expedition, that they reached 
the city in one day.|| 

Aristides was lell at Marathon with liis own 
tribe, to guard the prisoners and the spoils ; and 

* Acordiiig 1» Ilcrotlctas (I. vi.e. 109), the gene- 
rals were very miicii dividt d iti their opinions ; 
some were for fighting, others not ; Miltiades ob< 
serving this, addressed himself to Calliiiiachus of 
Apliidius, who was Polemarvh , and whose power 
ivas equal to that of all the other generals. Cal- 
liiiiachiis, whose voice was dev^lsive according to 
the Athfiiiaii laws, joined directly with Miltiades, 
and declared for giving battle iiiiniediately. Pos- 
sibly Aristides might have some share in bringing 
Callipiacbiis to this resolution. , 

f Yet be would not tight until his own proper 
day of Gomuiaiid came about, for fear that through 
any latent sparks of jealousy and envy, any of the 
gcnemls should be led not to do their duty. 

t The Athenians and Piatseaiis fought with such 
obstinate valour on the right and left, that the 
barbarians were forced to fly on both sides. The 
Persians and Sacae, however, perceiving that the 
Athenian centre was weak, charged with such force, 
that they broke through it : this those on the right 
and left perceived, but did not attempt to succour 
it, till they had put to flight both the wings of the 
Persian army ; then bending the points of the 
wings towards their own centre, they enclosed the 
hitherto victorious Persians, and cut them in 
pieces. 

$ It was reported in those times, that the 
'Alcmeonidae encouraged the Persians to make a se- 
cond attempt, by holding up, as they appioacbed the 
shore, a shield for 'a signal. However it was, the 
Persian fleet endeavoured to double the cape of 
Jnninm, with a view to surprise the city of Athens 
before the army could return. Herouot* I. vl. 
c. 101, &c. 

II From Marathon to Athens is about forty 
'biles. 
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he did not disappoint the public op u j tfh f 
tlichigli tlicre wa.s much gold and silv^bcuitered 
about, and rich garments and other booty in 
abundance were found in tlie tent*« and ships 
which they had taken, yet he neitlier liad ao 
inclination to touch any thing himself, nor ner- 
inittcd others to do it. But notwithstanding 
his care, some enriched tltom.selves unknown 
to him : among whom was Callias, the torch- 
bearer.^ One of the barbarians liaiipeiiing to 
meet him in a nrivate place, and probably 
taking him fur a king, on account of his long 
hair nnd the fillet which lie wore,*f- prostrated 
himself before him; and taking him by the 
hand, shewed him a great quantity of gold 
that was hid in a well. But Callias, not less 
cruel than niijust, took away the gold, and then 
killed the man that had given him information 
of it, lest he should mention the thing to others. 
Hence, they tell us, it was, that the comic 
writers called his family Lacctipluti, i. e. en- 
riched by the tcelf, jesting iiijon the place from 
wiicnce their founder drew iiis wealth. 

The year following, Aristides was appointed 
to the office of Archon, which gave his name 
I to that year ; though, according to Demetrius 
j the Plialerean, he was not archon till after the 
' battle of Plulsca, a little before his death. But 
in the public registers wc^ find not any of the 
name of Aristides in the list of archons, after 
Xanthippido.s, in whose archonship Murdonius 
was beaten at Plafiea ;* whereas his name is on 
record immediately after Phniiippns,t who was 
archon tlie same year that the battle was gained 
at Marathon. 

Of all the virtues of ^ Aristides, the people 
were most struck with his justice, becatuse the 
public utility was Die most promoted by it. 
Thus he, though a poor man and a commoner, 
gained the royal and divine title of the Just, 
j whicli kings and tyrants have never been fond 
of. It has been their ambition to bo styled 
I PoUitfceii, takers of cities ; Cerauni, thunder- 
bolts ; Nicanors, conquerors. Nay, some have 
chosen to be called Kayles and Vultures, pre- 
ferring the fame of power to tliut of virtue. 

I Whereas tlu; Deity him.self, to whom they want 
to be eompnreil, is distinguished by three 
things, immortality, power, and virtue ; and 
of these, virtue^ is the most excellent and di- 
vino For space ami the elements are ever- 
lasting, earthquakes, lightning, storms, and 
torrents have an amazing power: but as for 
justice, nothing participates of that, without 
reasoning and thinking of God. And whereas 
. men entertain three uillerent sentiments with 
respect to the gods, namely, admiration, fear, 
and esteem, it should seem that they admire 

• Torch-bcarers, styled in Greek deduelii, were 
persons dedicated to the service of the gods, and 
adiniited even to the mo&t sacred niysierics. 
Pausaiiias speaks of it a.s a creai happiness to a 
woman, that she had seen her lirotlier, her liashaiid, 
and her son, successively enjoy this office. 

i Both priebts and kiiiKS wore fillets or diadems. 
It is well known, that in ancient times those two 
diunilies were (;eiieraily veMed in the same person ; 
and sticli nations as abolished the kingly office, 
kept the title of king for a person who ministered 
in the principal fiiiiclloiis of the priesthood. 

X From the registers it appears, that Phanippus 
was archon in the third year of the scvetity-secuiid 
Olympiad. It was therefore in this year that the 
battle of Marathon w'as fought, four huiidred and 
ninety yiar's bi(o:e the hirtli of (:hfi^t. 
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and ihinlL them imppy by reason of their free- 
dom from death anci corruption, that they fear 
and dread them because of their power and 
sovereignty, and tlmt they love^ honour, and 
reverence them for their justice. Yet, though 
affected these three different ways; they desire | 
only the two first properties of the Deity : im- ' 
mortality, which our nature will not admit of, 
and power, which depends chiefly upon fortune ; 
whife they foolishly neglect virtue, the only ! 
divine quality in their power ; not considering ' 
that it is justice alone, which makes the life of j 
those flourish most in prosperity and Jiigh sta- 
tions, heavenly and divine, while injustice 
renders it grovelling and hnital. 

Aristides at first was loved and respected for 
his surname of iheJusf., and afterwards cn\Jed 
as much ; the latter, chiefly by the management 
of Tliemistocles, who gave it out among the 
people, that Aristides liad abolislied the courts 
of judicature, by draw ing the arhilraiion of all 
causes to hinisell', and so w'as insonsihly gain- 
ing sovereign jiower, though without guards 
and the other ensigns of it. The people, ele- 
vated with the late victory, thought themselves 
e.apable of every thing, and the liighest respect 
little enough fur them. L)ncaay therefore at 
finding that any one citizen rose to such extra- 
ordinary lionour and distinction, they assem- 
bled at Athens from all the towns in Attica, 
and banished Aristhles by the Ostracism; dis- 
guising their envy of his cliaracter under the 
apecioiis pretence of guarding ngaifist tyraiiiiy- 

For the Ostracism was not a punislnnent tor 
crimes and misdemeanours, but was very de- 
cently called a humbling and lessening of some 
excessive influence and jiower. In reality it 
was n mild gratificution of envy; for by tips 
means, whoever was ollendcd at the growiftg 
greatness of anutlicr, discharged his sjjleen, not 
in any thing cruel or iiihuinan, but only in 
voting a ten years’ banisliinent. Ilui when it 
once began to fall upon mean and profligate 
persons, it wtis for ever after entirely laid 
aside ; Hyperbolus being tlic last that was 
exiled by iL 

The reason of its turning upon such n wretch 
was this. Adcibiades and Nituas, who Avere 
persons of the greatest interest in Athens, liad 
each his party ; but perceiving fliat the peiqde 
were going to proceed to (he Ostnicism, and 
that Olio of them was likely to sutler by it, they 
consulted together, and joining interests, caused 
it to fall upon Uyperbolus. Hereupon the 
people, full of indignation at fiiidiug tiiis kind 
of initiislimeiii dislionoiired and turned into 
ridicule, abolished ittatirely. 

The Ostracism (to give ti summary account 
of it) was conducted in the following inamier. 
Every citizen took a piece of a broken pot, or 
a shell, on A^ hieh he wrote the name of the 
pei*son he wanted to have banished, and car- 
ried it to a part of the inarket-nlaee that avus 
enclosed Avitli Avooden rails. I’lie magistrates 
then counted (he miinbrr of tlie shells : and if 
it amounted not to six thousand, the Ostracism 
stood for nothing : if it did, they sorted the 
shells, and the person Avhosc name was found 
on the greatest number, Avas declared an exile 
for ten years, but Avitli permission to enjoy his 
e.st.ale. 

At (he time that Aristides was banished, 
Avlieii (he people were inscribing the names on 


the shells, it is reported that an illiterate 
burgher came to Aristides, whom he took for 
some ordinary person, and ^viog him his shell, 
desired him to write Aristides upon it The 

g ood man, surprised at the adventure, asked 
im, “Whetlier Aristides* had ever injured 
him ?” “ No,” said he, nor do I even knoAi 
him ; but it vexes me to hear him every Avheie 
called the Just,^ Aristides made no answer, 
but took the shell, and having written his oaa'u 
name upon it, returned it to the man. When 
he quitted Athens, he lifted up his hands to- 
wards heaven, and agreeably to ln*s character, 
made a prayer, veiy diflerent from that of 
Achilles; namely, “ That the people of Athens 
might never see the da^, which should force 
them to remember Aristides.” 

Three- years after, when Xerxes Avas passing 
tlirough I'hessaly and Boeotia by long inarches 
to Attica, the Atheulan.s reversed tliis decree, 
an 1 by a public ordinance recalled all (he ex- 
iles. i’he i>rincipa1 inducement was tlicir fear 
of Aristides ; for they wore apprehensive that 
he Avould join the enemy, corrupt great part of 
(lie citizens, and draw them over to the inter- 
ests of the barbarians. But they little knew 
the man. Before this ordinance of theirs, lie 
had been exciting and encouraging the Creeks 
to defend their liberty; and alter it, when 
Tliemistocles was appointed to the command of 
the Athenian forces, he assisted him both Avith 
his person and counsel ; not disdaining to raise 
his worst enemy to the liighest pitch of glory, 
for the public good. For when Kiirybiades, 
the commander-in-cluef, had resolved to quit 
Saluinis,^ and before he could put his purpose 
into execution, tlu‘, enemy’s fleet, taking ad- 
vantage of the night, had surroundca the 
islands, and in a manner blocked up the straits, 
without any one perceiving that the confeder- 
ates were so hemmed in. Aristides sailed Bie 
same night from yEgiiia, and passed with the 
utmost danger through the Persian fleet. As 
soon as he reached the tent of 'J'hemistocles, 
he desired to speak with liim in private, and 
then uddrcsseci him in these terms. You 
and I, Thciiiistocles, if we are wise, shall noAV 
bid adieu to our vain and childish disputes, 
and enter upon a nobler ntid^inore salutary 
contimtion, striving which of us shall coiitri- . 
bute niost to the preservation of Greece ; you, 
in doing (he duty of a general, and I in assist- 
ing you with my service and advice. I find 
that yon alone^ have? hit upon the best mea- 
sures, in advising to come immediately to an 
engagement in the straits. And though tlie 
allies oppose your design, (he enemy promote 
it For the sea on alt sides is covered with 
their ships, so that the Greeks, Avhether they 
will or not, must come to action, and acquit 
themselves like men, there being no room 'left 
for flight,” , ^ 

'Jhcuii tocles answered, ** I could nave 
wished, Aristides, that you had not been be- 
forclmml with me in this noble emulation ; but 
I Avili endeavour to outdo tliis happy begip- 

* Eury blades was for stand in j: away for (he gnlf 
of Corinili, that he might be near the land army. 
But Themistoclfs clearly saw, that in the straits of 
Saiainis they could' tight the Persian fleet, which 
was 80 vastly superior in numbers, with much 
greater advantage than in tb'e gulf of Corinth, where 
i there was an open sea. 
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tiingof yonrs by rny future actions/* At the 
same time he acquainted him with the strata- 
gem he hud contrived to ensnare the barbaric 
uns,^ and then desired him to go and make it ap- 
pear to Euribiades, that there could be no safe- 
for them witliout venturing a sea-fight there ; 
for ho knew that Aristides had much greater 
influence over him than he. In the council of 
war assembled on this occasion, Cleocntiis the 
Corinthian said to Themistocles, “ Your ad- 
vice is not agreeable to Aristides, since he is 
here present and says nothing.” “ You nro 
mistaken,” said Aristides, for I should 
not have been silent, had not^ the counsel of 
Themistocles been the most eligible. And I 
now hold iny peace, not out of regiird to the 
man, but because I approve his sentiments.” 
This, therefore, was what the Grecian oflicers 
fixed upon. 

Aristides then perceiving (hat the little is- 
land of Psyttalin, which lies in the straits 
over against Salumis, was full of the enemy’s 
troops, put on board the small transports a 
niimber of the bravest and most resolute of his 
countrymen, and made a descent upon tlie is- 
land ; where he atlacked the barbarians with 
such fury that they were .nil cut in pieces, ex- 
cept some of the principal persons who were 
made prisoners. Among the latter were three 
sons of Sandauce the king’s sister, whom he 
sent immediately to Themistocles, and it is 
said, that by tlie direction of Euphrantidea the 
diviner, in pursuance of some oracle, they 
^vere all sacrificed to Bacchus Omesfes. 
x\fter this, Aristides placetl a strong guard 
round the island, to take notice of such as 
were driven ashore there, that so none of his 
friends might perish, nor any of the; enemy es- 
cape. For about Psyttalia the batUe raged 
the mo.st,-|’ and the greah^st efforts were made ; 
as appears from the trophy erected there. 

When the battle was over, Themishicles, by 
\vay of sounding Aristides, said, “ Tliat great 
things were already done, but greater still re- 
mained ; for they might conquer Asia in Eu- 
rnpt’!, by making all tlie sail iliey could to the 
Hellespont, to break ilown the bridge.” But 
Aristides exedaimed against the proposal 
and bade him think no more of it, but rather 
consider and inquire what would be the speedi- 
est method of driving the Persians out of 
Greece, lest finding hiinseirshiit up with such 
immense forces, and no way left to escape, ne- 
cessity might bring him to fight with the. most 
desperate courage. Hereupon, Themistocles 
sent to Xerxes the second tune, by tlie (umiich 
Arnaces, one of the prisoners,^ to aeqiiaint 
nim privately, that Uie Greeks were stiongly 
inclined to make the best of their way to the 
Hellespont to destroy the bridge which he had 
left there ; but tliat, in order to save his royal 

* The stratas{em was to send one to acqnafiit 
the enemy that the Greck't.wcre gi>ing to quit the 
straits of Salamis, and therrfore if the Persians 
were desirous to crush them at once, they must 
fall upon them' immediately before they dispersed. 

* Tbe battle of Salamis was fought iu the year 
before Christ 4S0. 

X Tbit expedient answered two purposes. By it 
he drove the king of Persia out of Europe ; and in 
appearance conferred am obligation upon him, which 
iiiight be remembered to Hie adrautage of Tliemis- 
hides, when he caiiie to have occasion for it. 


TOrson, Themistocles was using his best cn- 
deny oil IS to dissuade them from it. Xerxes, 
terrified at tliis news, made all possible haste 
to the Hellespont ; leaving Maraonius behind 
him with the land forces, consisting of three 
hundred thousand of his best troops. 

Ill the strength of such an army Mardonius 
was very for iuilabii* ; and the fears of tlie 
Greeks were h«*ig* tened by his menacing letters, 
which were in (his style : “ At sea in your wood- 
en towers yon have clefeated landmen, unpracti- 
sed at the oar; but there are still ilie wide 
pliiius of Thessaly and the fields ofBoeotia, 
where hath horse and foot may fight to tlie best 
advantage.” To the Athenians he w^rote in 
particular, being authorized by the king to as- 
sure them, that their city should be rebuilt, 
large sums bestowed upon tliem, and the 
sovereignty of (Greece juit in their hands, if 
if they would take no farther share in the 
war.^ 

As soon qs the Lincedmtnoiiiaiis had intelli- 
gence of these proposals, they were greatly 
alarmed, and sent amliassadors to Athens, to 
entreat the people to send their wives and 
children to Sparta,*!' accept from them 

what was iii't*e.ssary for the support of such as 
were in years ; for the Atiieniuns, having lost - 
both their city and their country, were cer- . 
tainly in great distress. Y et when they had 
heard what the ambassadors had to say, tliey 
gave them siicli an answer, by the direction of 
Arisli(les,a.s can never he suuicieritly admired. 
They said, They could easily Ibrgive their 
enemies for thinking that every thing was to 
be purchased with silviT and gold, because 
they had no idea of any thing more excellent; 
but fiiey could not help being displeased that 
the rjacedaunouians should regard only their 
present poverty and distress, and, forgetful of 
their virtue and magnanimity, call upon them 
to light fur Greece for the pnlti'y considera- 
tion of a supply of provisions.” Aristides hav- 
ing drawn up liis answer in the form of a de- 
cree, aiul called all the ambassadors to an 
uiidieiice in full assembly, bade Uiosc of Sparta 
telUtho JLacedicmoniuns, yVia^ thepei^hof 
Athrm would nut take all the yold iAlher above 
or urtd(*r yroimdfor the liberties of Greece^ 

As for those of Mardonius, lie pointed to the 
sun, and told tlicui, As long as this liiiiiinary 
shines, so long will the Athenians cart-y on 
w'ar with tlie Persians for their country which 
Jins been laid waste, and for tlieir temples 
which have liren profaned and burned.” ^ He 
likewise procured an order, that the priests 
should solfiniily execrate all that should dure 
to propose an embassy to the Medes, or talk 
of deserting the alliance of Greece. 

Wlien Afardoniiis had entered Attica tlio 
second tiiiic;, the Athimians retired again to 
Salamis. And Aristides, who on that occti* 

* He made thesie proposals by Alexander, king 
of Maredoii, who rlelivcrerl tiieiii in a set speech. 

t Tliey did iif>t propose lo the Athenians to semi 
their wives and children to Sparta, hut only offer- 
ed to maintain tbeiii during the war. Tney ob- 
served, that the original quarrel was- between the 
Persians and Athenians : that tbe Albeiiians were 
always wont tn be tbe foremost in tlid cause of 
liberty ; and tfiat there was no reason to believe 
tbe Persians would observe any tei ms with the peo- 
ple they haled. 
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fiton went ambassador to Sparta, complained 
to. the Ijacedwmonians of their delay and neg> 
lect in abandoning Athens t^nce more to the 
barbarians ; and pressed them to hasten to the 
sncconr of that part of Greece which was not 
• yet fallen into the enemy’s hands. The Ep^i 
gave him the hearing,* but seemed attentive 
to nothing but mirth and diversion, for it was 
the festival of Hyacinlhus.*J* At night, however, 
they selected five thousand Spartans, with 
orders to take each seven helots with him, and 
to march before morning, unknown to the Athc> 
nians. When Aristides came to make his re* 
monstrances again, they smiled and told him, 
* That he did but trille or dream, since their 
army was at that lime us far as Orestiiim, on 
their march against the foreigners for so 
the Lacedmmoniaris called the barbarians. 
Aristides told them, “ It was not a time to 
jest, or to put their stratagems in practice upon 
their friends, hut on their enemies.^’ This is 
the account Idomcniiis gives of the matter ; 
but in Aristides’s decree, Ciinon, Xanthippus, 
and Myronides are said to have gone upon tl>e 
embas.sy, and Aristides. 

Aristides, however, was appointed to com- 
mand the Athenians in the battle that was ex- 
pected, and marched with eight thousand foot 
toJPiatiBa. There Pnusaiiias, who was com- 
mander-in-rhief of all the confederates, joined 
him with the Spartans, and the oUier Grecian 
trno])s arrived daily in great numbers. The 
Persian army, which was cut;amped along 
the river Asopas, occupied an iininciise tract 
of ground : and they had fortifted a spot ten 
furlongs Mfpiare, for their baggage and other 
things of value. 

In the Grecian army (here was a diviner of 
Elis, named Tisauicnus,| who ibretold certain 
victory to Paiisania.s and the Greeks in general, 
f they did not attack the »;iicmy, but stood 
only upon the th'f«’iisiv»*. And Aristides, hav- 
ing sent to Delphi, to iiKjiiirc of (lie oracle, 
received this answer : “ Tiie Athenians shall 
be victorious, if tliey address their prayers to 
Jupiter, to Jiiiuk of Cillucroii, to Pun, and to 
the nvmplis »Sphragitides ;§ if they sacritiee to 
the nerdfes Androcrate.s, Leucoii, Pysuudcr, 
Detnocrates, Hypsion, Aetmoii, and Polydins ; 
and if they fight only in their own country, on 
tlie plain of the Eleiisiniun Ceres and of Pro- 

• They put olT their answer from time to time, 
until they had Rained tea days ; in which time 
they (itiislied the wall across' (he Isthmus, which 
ficciired them against the harharians. 

t Atnoiig tint Spartans the feast of Hyacinthus 
laaed three days. ';'t:e first and last were days of 
sorrow and iiiuuriiiiig for H^acintliiis’s death, but 
the second was a day of rejoicing, celebiated with 
all manner ('f diversions. 

i The oiacie havitii; iiroiiiised Tisainenus five 
great victories ; the Lacedaeiiioiilaiis were desirous 
of havltiR him for their diviner, hut he demanded 
to he admitted a ciligen of Sparta, which was refus- 
ed At first. However, upon the approach of the Per- 
sians, he obtained that privi^ge both for him- 
self anJ his brother Hegias. This would scarcely 
hare been worth mciitioiiiiig, had not those two 
l)oeii the only strangers that were ever made citi- 
zens of Sparta.' 

$ The nymphs of mount Cithaeroii were called 
Sphragltides, which probably had its name from 
Wie silence observed in it by the persons who went 
Ihiiiier to he inspired ; eiletire being desciibed liv 
seallttg (hr lips. 


serpiDe.” Thiei oracle perplexed Aristides 
not a little. For the lieraes to whom he was 
commanded to sacrifice were the ancestors of 
the Platseans, and the cave of the nymphs 
Sphragitides in one of the summits of mount 
Cithseron, opposite the <|uarter where the sun 
sets in the summer ; and it is said, in that cave 
there was formerly an oracle, by which many 
who dwelt in those parts were inspired, and 
tlierefbre called Nympkolepti. On the other 
hand, to have the promise of victory only on 
condition of fighting in tlicir own country, on the 
plain of the Elcusinian Ceres, was calling the 
Atlienians back to Attica, and removing tlie 
seat of war. 

In the mean time, Arimnestiis, general of the 
Plataeans, dreamt that Jupiter the Preserver 
asked him, ^ What the G reeks had determined 
to do ?” To which he answered, “ To-morrow 
they will decamp and marcli to Eleusis, to 
tight the barbarians there, agreeably to the 
oracle.” The god replied, they quite mis- 
take its meaning : for the place intended by 
tlie oracle is in the environs of Platma, and if 
they seek for it, they will find it.” The matter 
being so clearly revealed to Arimnestus, as 
soon as he awoke he sent for the oldest and 
most expf^rienced of his countrymen ; and 
having advised with them and niade the best 
iiKpiiry, lie found that near Husim, at tlie foot 
of mount Cithseron, there was an ancient tem- 
ple cnlUnl the temple of the Eleusinian Ceres 
and of IVoserpinc. He iriftnediately conducted 
Aristides to tlie place, which appeared to be 
very commodious for drawing up an army of 
foot, tliat was deficient ^ in cavalry, because 
the bt>tit>m of mount Cithaeroii extending us 
far as tiic temple, made the extremities of the 
field on that side inacsssible to the horse. In 
that place was also the cliapel of the hero An- 
drocrates, quite covered with thick hushes 
and trees. And that iiotliing might be wanting^ 
to fulfil tlie oracle, and confirm their hopes^ of 
victory, the Platmans resolved, at the motion 
of Arimnestus^ lo remove their boundaries 
between their country and Attica, and for the 
sake of Greece, to make a grant of those 
lauds to the Athenians, that, according to tlic 
oracle, they might figlit in their own territo- 
ries. This generosity of the Platseans gained 
tliem so much renown, that many years after, 
when Alexander hud conquered Asia,^ lie or- 
dered the walls of Platsea to be rebuilt, and 

S roclamatiun to be in<tde by a herald at tlie 
fiyiupic games. ^ That the king panted 
Platseans this favour on account of their vir- 
tue and generosity, in ^viiig up their lands to 
tlie Greeks in the Persian war, and otherwise 
behaving with the greatest vigour and spirit.” 

When the confederates came to have their se- 
veral posts assigned them, there was a great 
dispute between the Tegetse and Hie Atlienians : 
the Tegetee insisting that os the Ltacedsemonians 
were posted in the right wing, tlie left belong- 
jed to them, and, in support of tiieir claim, 
setting forth the gallant actions of their ances- 
tors. As the Athenians expressed great indig- 
nation at this, Aristides stepped forward and 
said, “ The time will not permit us to coi^at 
with the Tegetm the renown of their ancestors 
and their personal bravery : hot to the Spartans 
and to the vest of the Greeks we say, tnat tlie 
post neither gives valour nor takes it away ; 
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mid \vlinf('v«r post 3^011 nsslgn us, we will rn- 
ileavour tci do houonr to it, nnd take cam to 
reflect no disgrace upon oar former achieve- 
ments. For we aro not come hither to quarrel 
with our allies, but to light our enemies ; not 
to make encomiums upon our forcfatliers, but 
to approve our own courage in the cause of 
Greece. And the battle will soon shew what 
valae oiir country should set on every state, 
every general, nnd private man.” After this 
speech, the council of war declared in favour 
of the Athenians, and gaw; tliem the command 
of the left wing. 

While the fate of Cireece was in suspense, 
the alfairs of the Aflieiiians were in a very 
dangerous posture. For those of the best fa- 
milies and fortunes, being nuhiccd liy the war, 
and seeing their authority in ttie siafe and their 
‘distinction gone with their wealth, anil others 
rising to lionours and employments, assembled 
privately in a lionse at Flatn;a, and conspired 
to abolish the deiaocrncy ; and, if that did not 
succeed, to ruin all Cji'cece, and to betray it 
to the barbarians. When Aristides got intel- 
ligence of the conspiracy thus entered into in 
the camp, and found that iiuinhers were cor- 
rupted, he was greatly alaniied at its hnp- 
ueniug at such a crisis, and unresolved at first 
now to proceed. At length he determined 
neither to leave the matter uiiinquired in^o, 
nor vot to sill it thoroughly, because he knew 
not how far the contagion bail spread, and 
thought it advisable to sacrifice justice, in 
some degree, to (he public good, liy forbear- 
ing to prosecute many that were guilty, lie, 
therefore, caused eight [ persons only to I>e aiv 
prehendod, and of those eight no more than 
two, W'ho were most guilty, to be proceeded 
against; j^schines of Lainpra, nnd Asgesias of 
Achamie : and even they made their es<*apc 
during the prosecution. As f<»r the n'.st he dis- 
charged tliem: and gave them, and all that 
were concerned in the plot, opportunity to re- 
cover their spirits and change tlieir sciitiments, 
as they might imagine that notliing was made 
out againlit them : but he admonished thcmi at 
the same lime, ‘‘I'liat the battle was the great 
tribunal, W'here they might clear themselves of 
the charge, rimI shew they had never foUow'cd 
any counsels but such as were just and useful 
to their country.” 

After this.^ Mardoiiius, to "make a (rial of 
the Greeks, oidered his cavalry, in which he 
was strongest, to skirmish with them. The 
Greeks were all cncampod at the foot of mount 
Cithmron, in stiong anu stony places ; except 
the Megarensianj, wlio to tlie number of three 
thoasand, were posted on the plain, and by 
this means suffered much by the enemy’s horse, 
who charged them on every side. Unable to 
stand against such superior numbers, ^ they 
despatched a messenger to Pausanias, for as- 
sistance. Pansanias, hearing tlieir request, 

• The bntlle of Platocn wa« foiiBlit in Ibe yrsr 
before CIirf»t 479, the year after that of Salainis. 
Herodotus was then ahniit nine or ten years old, 
and had his accoiiiita from persons that were* pre- 
sent in the battle. And he informs 11 s, that the 
^irc^ln^Uulce here related by Plutarch happened 
hi fore the Greeks left their camp at Enthiai, in 
Older to eiiCamp round to Plata*a, and before the 
contest between the Tceetae and the Athenians. 
Lib ix. 29, 30, See, 
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and soring the curtip of the MegaremHiuns 
darkened witli the showxr of darts and arrows, 
and that they were forced to contract them- 
selves within a narrow' compass, was at a loss 
what to resolve on ; for he knew that his heavy- 
armed Sparbais W'ere not (it to act against 
cavalry. He endeavoured, therefore, to 
awaken the emulation of Uie generals and 
oilier officers that were about him, that they 
might makf' it a t oint of honour voluiitarily to 
undertake the defence and siircour of tlie 
Alegarensians. But they all declined it, ex- 
cept Aristides, who made an oiler of his Athe- 
nians, and gave immedinle orders to Olympio- 
dorns, one of the most active of his officers, to 
advance with his seli'ct haiul of three hundred 
men aiul some areliers intermixed. They 
were all ready in a inoiiicnt, and van to attack 
the barbarians. JMusisfiiis, general of the 
Persian horse, a man distinguished for hi.s 
strength and graceful mien, no sooner saw 
them advancing, than lie spurred his Jiorse 
agaiiiKl the 111. The Alheniaiis received him 
w'ith great lirinness, and a sharp conflict en- 
sued ; for they eonsidored this as a specimen 
of the success of the whole liattle. At last 
iVlusisliiis’s horse xvas wounded with an arrow, 
and threw his rider, who could not recover 
hiinsidf becHust' of the weight of his armour, 
nor yet bo easily slain by the Alheniaiis that 
strove whicli should do it first, because not 
only his body anil his head, but his legs and 
arms, w'ere co\er«?d w'ilh plates of gold, bross, 
and iron. But the vixor of his helmet leaving 
part of his face open, one of Ihi'iii pierced him 
in the «'ye with the staifof his spear, aiul so 
dispatched hiiif. The Persians then left tlio 
body and fled. 

The importance of this acliicvenienl appeared 
to (he Greeks, not hy (he iiimiher of their ene- 
mies lying deml upon llie field, for that was 
hut small, hut hy the inonriiing of the bar- 
barians, who, ill their grief for Masistiiis, cut 
off their hair, and the manes of their horses 
and mules, and filled all the ]>lnin with their 
cries and groans, a.s having lost the man that 
was next to JMai'douius in courage and au- 
thority. • 

AflW tills engagement with the Persian 
cavalry, both sides forbore the combat a long 
time ; for (he diviners, from the entrails of the 
victims, eipinlly assured tlie Persians and the 
Greeks of victory, if they stood upon the de- 
fensive, and threatened a total dtdeat to tli« 
aggressors. But at length Mardoiiius, see- 
ing but a few days’ pmvision left, and that the 
precian forces itjcrea.sed daily by the arrival 
of fr«.*sh troojis, grew uneasy at the delay, and 
resolved to pass the Asopus next morning by 
break of day, and full upon the Greeks, whom 
he hoped to find unprepared. For this piirfjose 
lie gave his orders over night. But at midnight 
a man on horseback softly approached the 
Grecian camp, and, addressing hhtiself to the 
sentinels, hade them call Aristides the Athe- 
nian general to him. Aristides came imme- 
diately, and the unknown person said, “ 1 am 
Alexander, king of Macedon, who, for tlie 
friendship 1 bear to you, have exposed my- 
self to the greatest dangers, to pre\ent youf 
(ighting under the disadvantage of a surprise. 
For Illardonius will give you battle to-morrow , 
not that he is induced to it hy any well-grounded 
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hope -or prospect of success, hut by the scnrcify 
of provisions ; for the sooflisaycrs by their 
ominous sacriHces and ill-bodin; oracles endea> 
voured to divert him from it; b*it .ecessify 
forces him either to hazard a battle, or to sit 
still, and see his whole army peiish through 
want’^ Alexander, having^ thus opened him> 
self to Aristides, desired him to bike notice 
and avail himseirof the intelligence, but not to 
communicate it to any other person ;* Aristides 
however thought it wrong to conceal it from 
I^usanias, who was coiriinander-iii-chier. but 
he promised not to mention the thing to any 
one besides, 'until after the_ battle. ; and as.surea 
him at the same time, that if tJie Greeks proved 
victorious, tlie whole urniy should be ncriiiaintcd 
with this kindness and glorious daring con- 
duct of Alexander. 

The king of Macedon, having dispatched 
this affair, returned, and Arisfides went iin- 
medintely fo the lent to Paiisauias, and lai<! 
flic whole before him ; whereupon the oflier 
officers were sc'iit for, and ord<;red to put the 
troops under arms, and have them ready for 
battle. At the same lime, according to Hero- 
dotus, Punsanias informed Aristi<les of his 
design to alter the disposition of the army, by 
removing the Athenians from the left wing to 
the right, and setting them to oppose the IVr- 
sians: against whom they would act with more 
bravery, because tiiey had made proof of their 
manner of fighting ; ami with greater assurance 
of success, because (hey had already succeeded. 
As for the left wing, which woulu have to do 
with those Greeks that had embraced the Me- 
dian interest, ho intended to coininand there 
hitnself'l* 'JIio other Atfienian^itlif’ers thought 
Pati'sanias carried it >vitli a partial and high 
hand, in moving them u]} and down, like so 
many helots, at liis pleasure, to face the boldest 
of fhti enemy’s troops, while he left (he rest of 
the confederates in theii posts. But Aristides 
told them, tliey w’ere under a great mistake. 
“ You contended,” said he, n few days ago with 
the Tcgetin for tlie command of the left W'iug, 
and valued yoursedves iipoii the preference ; and 
now, when (he Spartans vohinlarily olfer you 
the right wing, which is in e (feet gi\ingiipto 
you (he coininand of (he wliolc army, you are 
neither pleased with the honour, nor sensible 
of the advantage, of not being oldiged to light 
against your countrymen and tliose who have 
the same origin with yon, but against bar- 
barians; your natural enemies.” 

These words had siicli an elfect upon the 
Allieliians, (hat they readilv agreed (o change 
pos(s with tlu' Spartans, and nothing was heard 
among them but mutual exhortations (o act 
with bravery. They observed, “ That the 
enemy brought neither bet(<T arms nor holder 
heni*ts that they had ut Marathon, hut catm* 
with the sninc hows, the same ciiiliroidcred 
ve.s(s and profusion of gold, the same ctlemi- 
iiate bodies, and tlie same tininanly souls. For 
our part, continued they, w'e liavc the same 

* According to Herodotus, Alexander had ex- 
cepted Paiisiiiias out of this charge of secrecy ; and 
tills is most prohable, becau^ie Pausaiiias was coui- 
iiiandcr-f II -chief. 

t Herodotus says (he contrary ; namely, that aU 
the Athenlau olticers were ainhitioiis of that post, 
hut did not think proper to propose it for ftar of 
disobliiiins the Spartans. 


wenpans and strengtli of body, togf'ther w itli 
additional spirits from out victories ; and 
do not, like them, fight for a tract of land or a 
single city, but for the trophies of Marathon 
and Salaniis, lliat the people of Athens, and 
not Miltiades and fortune, may have tlie glory 
of them.” 

While they were thus encouraging each 
other, they hastened to their new post. But 
tJie I'hebaiis being in formed of it by deserters, 
scut and ac<iuainter] Mardoniiis ; who, eitJier 
out of fear of the Athenians, or from an am- 
bition to try his strength with the Liacedeemo- 
nians, imrnedlutcly moved the Persians to his 
right wing, and tlie Greeks that vverc of his 
mrty to the left, opposite to the Athenians! 
This change in (he di.sposition of the enemy's 
army being knowm, Pausanias made [another 
movement, and passed to the right: which 
Mardoniiis perceiving, returned to liie left, 
and so still faced the Lacedsemoninns. TJiiis. 
the day ])assed without any action at all. In 
the evening the Grecians held a council of 
war, in wliicli they determined to decami», 
and lake pos.sessioTi of a place more coiimio- 
dions for water, because the springs of their 
present camp were disturbed and spoiled by 
the enemy’s iiorse. 

When night was come,^ and the officers be- 
gan to marcii at the head of their troops to the 
place marked out for a new camp, the sol- 
diers follow'ed iiiiwilliiigly, and could not with - 
out great difficulty be kept togetlicr ; for llicy 
ivere no sooner out of their first entrenchments, 
than many of them made olf to the city of 
Platiea, and, eitlier dispersing there, or pitch- 
ing their tents without any regard fo discipline, 
were in the utmost confusion, it happennl 
that the LacedoDmouians alone were left behind, 
though against their will. For Amompharotus, 
an intrepid man, who had long been eager to 
engage, and uneasy to see the battle so often 
put off and delayed, plainly called tiiis de- 
r.ampiiient a disgraceful fligrit, and declared, 
^ lie would not quit his post, but remain there 
with his troops, and stand it out against Mar- 
doniiis.” And when Pausanias represented to 
him, that this measure was taken in pursuance 
of the counsel and determination of the confe- 
derates, he took up a large stone with both his 
hands; and throwing it at Paiisaniaa’s feet, said, 
“ Tliis is my ballot for a buttle ; and 1 des- 
pise the timid counsels and resolves of others.” 
Pausanias was at a loss '.vhat to do, but at lust 
sent to the Athenians who by this time were 
advancing, and desired them to halt a little, 
that they might all proceed in a body : at tlie 
same time lie inarched .with the rest of the 
troops towards Plativa, hopinjv by that means 
to draw Ainompharctus after him. 

By this time it was day, and Mardoiiius,'!' 
who was not ignorant that the Greeks had 

* Oil this occasion Mardoniiis did not fail to in- 
sult Artabasus, reproaching him with bis cowardly 
pi'udencG, and the false notion he had .couceiwd 
of the Lacedaemonians, who, as he pretended, 
iifver fled before the enemy. 

* Having passed the Asopus, he came up with the 
Laccdseinonians and Tegetae, who were separated 
from the body of the army, to the number of Afiy- 
tbree thousand. Pausanias, fliiding himself thus 
attacked by the whole Persian army, aespatciied :: 
messenger to acquaint the* Athenians, who bad 
taken another route, with the dnr.yrr he was in. 
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quitted tlieir put his army in order of 

battle, and bore down upon ilie Spartans ; tlie 
barbarians setting up such sliouts, and clank- 
ing their arms in sucli a manner, as if they^ ex • 
pected to liave only the i^liiiidering of fugitives, 
and not a battle.. And indeed it was like to 
have been so. For though Paiisanias, upon 
seeing I his motion of Mardoniiis, stopped, and 
ordered every one to his post, yet, eitner con- 
fused widi Ins resentment against Auioninha- 
retus, or with the sudden attack of the Persians, 
he forgot to give his troops the word : and for 
that reason tliey neither engaged readily, nor 
in a body, but continued scattered in small 
parties, even alter the fight was begun. 

Pausanias in the mean time ofiered sacrifice ; 
but seeing no auspicious tokens, he command, 
ed the Lncedfcmonians to lay down their 
shields at their feet, and to stand su!!, and 
attend his orders, without opposing the enemy. 
Aifer this he ofiered other sacrifires, (he Per- 
sian cavalry still advancing. I'Jiey were now 
within bow-shot, and some of the Spartans 
were wounded : among wliom was Callicrates, 
a man tliat fur sixe and heniity exceeded the 
whole army. This brave soldier Inking shot 
witli nn arrow, and ready to expin*, said, 
“ He did not lament his dc.aih, because he 
came out resolved to shed his blood for (ilrcece ; 
bill he \yas sorry to^ die without having once 
draAvn his sword against the enemy.” 

If tlie terror of this situation was great, the 
Steadiness and patience of the Spartans was 
wonderful : for (hey made no defence ag^iinst 
the enemy’s charge, but, waiting the time of 
Heaven and their general, siiflcred themselves 
to be wounded and slain* in their ranks. 

Some say, that as Pausanias was sacrificing 
and praying at a little distance from the lines, 
certain livdians coming suddenly upon him, 
seized niui scattered the sacred utensils, and 
that Pausanias and those about him, having no 
weapons, drove them away with rods and 
scourges-' And they will have it to be in imi- 
tation of this assault of the Liydians, that they 
celebrate u festival at »Sparta now, in which 
boys are scourged round the altar, and which 
concludes with a inarch called the Jjydian 
inarch. 

Pausanias, extremely afflicted at these circum- 
stances, while the priest offered sacrifice upon 
sacrifice, turning towards the temple of Juno, 
and witli tears trickling from his eyes, and uplift* 
ed hands, prayed to that goddess the protectress 
of Cithsi'ron, and to the otl er tutelar aeitics 
of the Platseans, That if the fates had not 
decreed that the Grecians^ should conquer, 
they might at least be permitted to sell their 
lives dear ; and shew the enemy by their deeds 
tliat they had brave men and experienced sol- 
diers to deal with.” 

Tlie very moment that Pausanias was litter- 
ing this ))rayer, the tokens so much desired ap. 
peared in the victim, and tlie diviners an. 
nmmeed him victory. Orders were imme- 
diately given the whole army to come to action. 

The Athenians immcfliately put tliemselvca on their 
march to succour their distressed allies ; but 
were atlack(d, and to their great regret, prevented 
i>> those Greeks who sided with the Persians. The 
liattie being thus fought in thro ilUft’nuii places, the 
.Spartans were the first who broke iiilO' the centre 
(-!' the Perslan army, and after a ino&t obstinate resis* 
t:i:ice, pni ihoni lo flight. 
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and the Spartan phalanx all at once had the 
appearance of some fierce niiimul, errccting 
ills bristles, and preparing to exert bis streu^li 
The barbarians then saw clearly that they had 
to do with »non who \vt?rc ready to spUl tlie 
last drop of their blood • and therefore cover- 
ing theinselv^es with (heir targets, shot their ar- 
rows against the J^acedsemonians. The Lace- 
daemonians wimping forward in a close compact 
body, fell upon Iho Persians, and fiircing their 
targets^ from them, directed their pikes against 
their faces and breasts, and brought many of 
them to the ground. However, when they were 
down they continued to give proofs of their 
strength, and courage ; for they laid hold on the 
pikes with their naked hands and broke them, 
and then springing up betook tliemselves to their 
swords and battle-axes, and wresting away 
their enemies* * * § shields and grappling close with 
tliem, inndo a long and obstinate resistance. 

Tlie Athenians all this while stood still, ex- 
peeling the LaiiedDemoiiiniis ; but when the 
noise of the battle reached (hem, and an 
ofiicer, as we are told, despatched |by Pati- 
saiiins, gave them nn account that the erigajli^e 
incut was begun, they hastened to his assis- 
tance ; and as they were crossing the plain 
towards the iilaco where the noisr3 was heard, 
the Creeks who sided with the enemy, pushed 
against them. As soon as Aristides saw them, 
he advanced n coiisuloruble way before bis 
troops, and calling out to them with all Ins 
force, conjured them by the gods of Greece, 
“ To renounce this impious war, and not op- 
pose the Athenians who were running to tfiA 
succour of those that were now tlie first to 
hazard their lives for the safety of GreeiH\” 
But finding that, instead of hearkening to liim, 

. they approached in a hostile manner, he qiiit- 
t ted his design of going to assist the Lacedw- 
monians, and joined battle with these Greeks, 

I who were about five thousand in iiumlicr. But 
the greatest part soon gave way and retreated, 
especially when they heard tliat the barbarians 
were put to^ lliglit. 'J'Jie shupest part of this 
action is said to have been with the Tliebans ; 
among whom the first in quality and power, 
having embraced the Median interest, by tlieir 
authority carried out the coniinou people 
against their inclination. 

The battle, thus divided into two parts, the 
Lncedmmonians first broke and routed tho 
Persians; and Mardoniiis* liimself was slain 
by a Spartan named Arirnne&tus,-]* who broke 
his skull with a stone, as the oracle of Amnhi- 
araus had foretold him. For Mardoniiis had 
sent a l^ydian lo consult tliis oracle, and at the 
same time aCariaii to the cave of Trophonius.t 
The i>rjest of Trophonius answered the Cariari 
in his own language : but the Lydian, as lie 
slept in the temple- of Aiiiphiariiu.s,§ thought he 

* Mairlonius, mnniitfMl on a white horse, i<ficria- 
lized liimself uieatly, and, at the head ^of a thuii* 
sand chosen men, killed a great number of the 
enemy ; hut when he fell, the whole l*er»i?ii army 
was easily ruuteil. 

i 111 some copies he Is called Diainnestiis. Arim- 
iiestiis was general of the Platseans. 

t The cave of Trophonius was near ilie city ot 
Labadia in Bceoiia, above Delphi. Murdoiiius had 
sent to consult, not only this oracle, but almost all 
the other oracles In the country, ^ restless and 
uneasy was be about the event of the war. 

§ Amphlaraus, in his lifetime, had bQen a great 
interpiciLT of dreams, and therefore, afier his death. 
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■aw a minifiter of tne ^od approach liiinj who 
commanded him to be gone, and, upon his 
refusal, threw a great ntone at his head, so 
that he believed hiinac’.f killed by the blow. 
Such is tlie account we have of tliat affair. 

The barbarians, Hying before the Spartans, 
were pursued to their f'.ainp which they had 
fortified with wooden walls. And soon after 
the Athenians routed the Thebans, killing three 
hundred persons of the first dislinction on the 
spot. Just as tlie Tliebe.ns begun to give way, 
news was hrougtit that Hk; barbarians Nverc 
shut up and besieged jn their x^oodeii fortifica- 
tion ; the AUienians, ihertd'ore, .siineriiig the 
Gr^jCks to escape, haslene<I to assist in the 
siege: and fiiuling that the Lacedoimonians, 
unskilled in the storming of walls, nia<le hut a 
slow progress, they altacki d and took the 
cainp,^ with a proiligious sin lighter of the ■ 
enemy. For it is saJd that out of three hundred I 
thousand men, only forty thousand escn])ed ! 
with Arlahazus :*]- wh<*reas of those that fought ' 
in the cause of Greece, no more were slain [ 
than one thousand three hundred and sixty ; ' 
among^ whom w'cre fifty-two Athenians, all, ■ 
according to Glidciiius. of the tribe of Aiantis, * 
wiiich greatly distinguislicd itself in that ac- i 
tion. And therefore, by order of tlie Deiphic I 
oracle, the Aianiidm offered a yearly sacrifico 
of thanksgiving for the victory to (lie nymphs 
S^Itrayilides, having the expi^nso defrayed out 
of the treasury. The liUcedseinoniaris lost 
ninety-one, niid the 'fegetaj sixteen. But it is 
surprising, that Herodotus .shuiihl say that these 
M'ere the only Greeks that engaged the barba- 
rians, and that no other were eoiieerned in (he 
action. For both the number of the slain and 
the monuments shew, that it was the eouiinoii 
achievement of the confederates : and the altar 
erected on that oerasion would not have had 
the following inscription, if oi^' three states 
had engaged, and the rest sat stifl : 

The tireeks, their country fieeil, tlie Pecans 
tilaii), 

Have rear’d this altar on the uloiioiis field. 

To freeduin’e patron, Jove. 

Ibis Ji^at tie was fought on the fourth of Boe- 
dronpon [September] according to (ho Athenian 
vyay of reckoning ; but, according to the Btt?o- 
tian computation, on tlie. IvNcnlydbiirtli of the 
montli Pernentits, And on (hat <lav (here is 
still a general assembly of the Greeks at 
Platsea, and the Plutmans sacrifice to Jupiter 
the deliverer, for the victory. Nor is this dif- 
ference of days in the Grecian months to be 
wondered^ at, since ev eii now, when the 
science of astronomy i'- so much improved, the 

gav£ his oracles hy dreams : for which purpose 
those that consiiltrd him slept in liiti temple, on 
the skin of a ram, which tliey had .^aeiificed to 
him. 

* The spoil was immense, consisliiig vf vast stuns 
of money, of gold and sil\er cups, vessels, tables, 
bracelets, rich beds, and all sorts of furniture. 
They gave the tenth of all to I’ansaiiflis. 

f Arlahazus, who, fiom Mardoiiiiis’s iiupriident 
conduct, had hut too well foieseen the iiiisfoitiiiie 
that befel him, after having dibtliiguislied himself 
in the engagement, made a timely retreat with the 
forty thousand men he iMiiininiided, arrived safe 
■t ByzanUnin, and from tlieiice passed over Into 
Asia. Beside these, only three thousand men escap- 
ed. HlfROUUT. 1. ix. c. 31- W). 


montlifl begin and end dilVcrcntly iii di!lVi« nt 
places. ■* 

This victory went near to be the ruin of 
Greece. For the Athenians, unwilling to allow 
thff Spartans the honour of the day, or to con- 
sent that they should erect the trophy, wonhl 
have referred it to the decision of the sword, 
had not Aristides taken great pains to explain 
the matter, and pacifvthe other generals, particu- 
larly Loocrates and Myronides , and persuading 
them to leave it to the-judgment of the Greeks. 
A council was called accordingly, in which 
ITieogiton gave it as his opinion, ‘‘That those 
two siites should give up (ho palm to a third, 
if they desired to prevent a civil war.” Then 
Clcocritiis the Corinthian rose u]), and it was 
expeeb'd he would set forth the pretensions of 
Corinth to the prize of valour, as the city next 
in dignity to Sparta and Athens; but they were 
most agreeably surprised wlien they found that 
he spoke in behalf of the Flatscans, and pro- 
posfMl, “ That, all disputes laid aside, the palm 
should he adjudged to them, since neither of 
tlic contending parties could he jealous of them.*^ 
Aristides was the first to give up the point for 
the Athenians, and then Pausanias did the 
same for the Lacedaemonians.'^ 

Tlui confederates fhii.s reconciled, eighty 
talents were set apart for tlie Plabeans, witli 
which they built a temple, and erected a statue 
to Minerva ; adorning (he temple with paint- 
ings, which to this day retain their original 
beauty and lustre. Both the Lacedmnionians 
i and Athenians erected trnphii'S separately ; anil 
' sending to consult the oracle at Delphi, about 
■ the sacrifice (hr*y wi*re. to otfer, they were di- 
rected liy Apollo, “To build an altar to .Tupi- 
' ler the ae/irerer, but not to olViT any sacrliice 
111)011 it till they had cxtiugiiishcd all the tire in 
the country (because it liad been polluted by 
the barbarians,) and supplied themselves with 
! pure lire from the cuniinon altar at I)eli>hi.” 
Ifereupoii Ihi* (Grecian generals went all ONer 
the connlry, and caused the fires to be put cut , 
and Ftichidas a Platiean, undertaking to fef 4 -ti 
fire, with all imaginable sored, from the altar 
of the god, went to Delphi, sprinkled and 
I purified himself there with water, put a crown 
: of laurel on his head, took fire from the altar, 

! and then hastened back to J'lata^p^ where lie 
I arrived before sunset, thus performing a jour- 
I iiey of a thousand furlongs in one day. But, 
having saluted his fellow-citizons, and delivered 
the tire, he fell down on the spot, and presently 
expired, nie Platajans carried him to the 
temple of Diana, snriiamed Fuclein, and 
buried him there, putting this short inscription 
on ills tomb : 

Here lies Euchidas, who went to Delphi, 'atiU 
rcturiieil the same day. 

As for the generality believe her to 

be Diana, and call her by that name ; but some 
say, she was daughter to Hercules, and IHyrto 
the daughter of IVlciiocceiis, and sister of 
(roclus ; and that dying a virgin, she had divine 
honours paid her by tlie Boeotians and Ijco- 

* As to individuals, when they came to deterniitie 
which had behaved with must couraf^e, they all r.ine 
judgment in tavoiir of ArUtodemiis, who was the 
only one that bad saved himself at riicrinopN l«v, 
and now wiped olf the hlcniish uf his former run- 
duct by a glorious death. 
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rrians. For lO the place of eyeir city 

ot tUeirs she has tf JiCAae atid an altar, where 
persons of both.sez^.tiiajt or^ betrpthra offer 
sacrifice h^ont marnasfe; , 

In the mst general assembly of the Greeks 
after this victory, -Aristides proposed a decree, 
** That deputies from id!' the states Greece 
should meet annually at Plataea, to sacrifice to 
Jupiter the deliverer, and that every fifth year 
they should celebrate the games of liberty i 
chat a general levy should be made through 
Greece of ten thousand foot, a thousand horse, 
and a hundred ships, for the war against the 
barbarians : and tJmt the Platseans should be 
exempt, bei^ set* apart for the service of the 
god, to promtiate him in behalf of Greece, and 
conseqiienuy their persons to be eideemed 
sacred.’’ 

These articles passing into a Jaw, the Fla- 
tssans undertook to cel^rate the anniversary 
of those that were slain and buric^d in tliat 
place, and they continue it to this day. The 
ceremony is follows : On the sixteenth day 
of Maimacterioii, [November"] which with the 
Boeotians is the niontli Alalcomenius, the pro- 
cessipn befpns at break of day, preceded by a 
trumpet which sounds the signal of battle. Then 
follow several chariots full of garlands and 
branches of myrtle, and next to the chariots 
is Jed a black bull. Then come some young 
men that are free-bom, carrying vessels nill of 
wine and milk, for the libations, and cruets of 
oil and perfumed essences: no slave being 
allowed to have any share in this ceremony, 
sacred to the memory of men that died for 
liberty, 'fhe procession closes with (lie Archon 
of Platfea, who at other times is not allowed 
either to touch iron, or to wear any. garments 
but a white one; but tliat day he is clothed 
with a purple robe, and girt with a sword : and 
carrying in his hand a water-pot, taken out of 
tlie public hall, he walks through the midst of 
the city to the tombs. Then he takes water in 
the pot out of a fountain, and, witli his own 
bands, washes the little pillars of the monu- 
ments,* and rubs them with essences. After 
this he kills the bull upon a pile of wood ; and 
having made his supplications to the terrestrial 
Jupiter,-}* and to Mercury, he iiivites those 
brave men who tell in the cause of ' Greece to 
the funeral banquet, and the streams of blood, 
^ast of all he fills a bowl with wine, and pour- 
ing it out, be says, ^ I present this bowl to the 
men who .died for the liberties of Greece.” 
Such is^me ceremony sffU observed by the 
Platmans; 

When the Athenians were returned home, 
Aristides, observing that they used their utmost 
endeavours to make the government entirely 
demooratica^ considered, on erne side, that the 
p^ple dese^rved some attention ihid respect, on 
account of their gallant behaviour ; ai^d, on the 
other, tlmt being elated with their victories, it 

• It appears firoo an epiftmm of Calllmacbm, 
that It was caftsmsiy to place little pillars upoo tns 
momuneatSf which the wads of the deceased per- 
fumed with, esepnees, and crowned with flowers. 

t the te.reArlal Jalfltw la Plato, who, as welt as 
the eelesMal# had hia Mereuiy, or else borrowed, the 
messciiser of tbl^ gods his hcother. To be sere, 
there mlsht hit as wml t^'^MereaHqp as two Jepl* 
ters; Irat the eooddetiiih .^ somt to' the shades 
below, Is reckoned partofffie efliceof that Mercuric 
who Walts upon the Jvptter of the skies* 


wohld be difllcnlk totbreethem to depart fiom 
their, purpose ; and tberefiire he Ccuised it de« 
cree to be made, that all the ^ cUfaens should 
hairb a shaire in the administration, and that the 
Archona should be chpsen. out of thg whole 
body of them. 

Inemistocles having one day^declamd to the 
general assembly that he .had theqp^nf an 
expedient which was very salut^torAwhs,^ 
but ought to be kept secret, he wad ordered to 
communicate it to Aristides only, and abide by 
his judgment of it Accordingly he told him, 
his project was to bum the whole fleet of the 
confederates ; by which means the Athenians 
would be raised to the sovereiraty of all Greece. 
Aristides then returned to the assembly, and 
acquainted the Athenians, ^ -Hmt nothing could 
he more advantageous than the project of Tiic- 
mistocles, nor any thing more uiuiist” And ' 
upon his report of the matter, they commanded 
Themistocles to give over all thoughts of It. 
Such reaird had that people for justice, a^ 
so much confidence in the integrity of Aris- 
tides. 

Some time after this*}* he was joined in com- 
mission with Cimon, and sent iMinst toe bar- 
barians ; where, observing that Pausanias and 
the other Spartan generals behaved with ex- 
cessive haughtiness, he chose a quite different 
manner, shewing much mildness and conde- 
scension in his whole conversation and addiessi 
and prevailing with Cimon to behave with equal 
^odness and affability to the whole league. 
Thus he insensibly drew the chief command 
fiom the Lacedaemonians, not by force of arms, 
horses, or ships, but by his gentle and obliging 
deportment. For the Justice of Aristides, ana 
the candour of Cimon, having made the Athe- 
nians very agreeable to the confederates, their 
regard was increased by the contrast they found 
in Paiisanias’s avarice and severity of manners. 
For h^ever spoke to the officers of the allies 
but witR sharpness and anger, and he ordered 
many of their men to be flogged, or to stand 
all day witli an iron anchor on -their shoulders* 
He would not suffer any of them to^ provide 
themselves with forage, or straw to lie oiw ^or 
to go to the springs for water, before till 
tans were supplied, but placed his senpints 
there with rods, to drive away those mt 
should attempt it And when Ari^des wu 
going to remonstrate with him upon it. he knit 
his brows, and, telling bim, ^ He was npt at 
leisore,” refused to hear him. ' ^ 

From that time the sea-captains and land- 
officers of toe* Greeks, particularly those of 
Chios, Samos, and Lesbos, pressed Aristides 
to take upon him the command of the conf^ 
derate forces,, and to receive them into his 
protection, since they .had long desired to be 
delivered from the Spartan yoke, and to act 
under the. orders of t|ie AtneDiaM 'He Stf^ 
swered, t*That he saw toe necessi^ and jus* 
lice of what they proposeiL but tout 'toe 
posal -ought first to be confirmed by rane flct; 
which would make it impossible for toe troops 
to depart from toeir reaolutioii.’’ Herrappn 
Utiades of Samos, and'Antagonui qf CInps. 
sonspirqig together, went boldly aild attaokea 

• This was before! Uie - of Platm, at tbs 
tloM wben Xersfs was pat to; flhtoV aofl driven 
back into Aria. ■ 

t Eight yeaia after. • 
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galley at the head of the fleet 
Paosaniaa, apoD this insolence* cried out in a 
menacing tone^ " He would soon shew those 
fellows uey had not offered this insult to his 
shin* but to their own countries.*'' But they 
told him* “ The best thing he could do was to 
retire* and thank fortune for fighting for him 
at PlatsBa ; for that nothing but the regard they 
had for that great action restrained the Greeks 
ftom wreaking their just vengeance on him.” 
The conclusion wns* that they quitted the 
Spartan banners* and ranged themselves under 
those of ^ Athenians. 

On this occasion* the magnanimity of the 
Spartan people appeared with nreat lustre. 
Por as soon as they perceived their generals 
were spoiled witlr too much power* tliey sent 
*no more* but voluntarily gave up their preten- 
sions to tlie chief command ; choosing rather 
to cultivate in their citizens a principle of mo- 
desty and tenacioiisness of the laws and cus- 
toms of their country* than to possess the so- 
vereign command of Greece. 

While the Lacedfiemonians had the com- 
mand* the Greeks paid a certain tax towards 
thd' war; and now* being desirous tliat every 
city might be more equally rated, they beg^ged 
the favour of the Athenians that Aristides 
might take it upon him* and gave him instruc- 
tions to inspect their lands and revenues* in 
order to proportion tlie burden of each to its 
ability. ^ ^ 

Aristides* invested with this authority, which* 
in a manner* made !him master of all Greece* 
did not abuse it. For though he went out poor* 
he returned poorer* having settled the qiiotas 
of the several states* not only justly and dis- 
interestedly* but with so much tenderness and 
humanity* that his assessment was agreeable 
and convenient to all. And as the ancients 
praised the times of Saturn* so the alliens of 
Athens blessed tlie settlements of Aristides* 
calling it tAe happy fortune qf Greece : a com- 
pliment which soon after appeared still more 
Just* when this luxation was twice or three 
times ns high. For that of A ristides amounted 
only to four hundred and sixty talents ; and 
Pericibs increased it almost one^ third : for 
Thucydides writes* that at the beginning of the 
war. the Athenians received from their allies 
six hundred talents: and after the death of 
Pericles* those that had the administration in 
their hands raised it by little and little to the 
sum of thirteen hundred talents. Not tliat the 
war grew more expensive* cither by its lengtli 
or want of success* but because they had ac- 
customed the people to receive distributions of 
money for the public spectacles and other pur- 
poses* and had made them fond of erecting 
maniificent statues and temples. 

The great and illustrious character which 
■ Aristides a^uired by the equity of tliis taxA- 
tion* piqmd Tbemisto^es ; and he endeavoured 
'to turn the praise bestowed upon him into 
ridicule* by saying* ^ It was not the praise of a 
roan, but of a money-chest, to keep treasure 

without diminutiQB.” By this he took but a 

feeble revenge for the Ireedom *of Aristides. 
For one day Themistocles happening to say* 

that he looked upon it as the princiiml ex- 
cellence of a general to knew and foresee the 
designs of the enemy;” Aristides answered* 
^ Tlmt is indeed a necessary qiialificatioii ; but 


fliere is another very exceUept one* and hie , 
becoming a general* and fliaiui. to have clean 
hands.** 

When Aristides had settled Ihe articleB.of 
alliance* he called upon the confederates to 
confirm them with aii oath ; vvhich he himself 
took on thtf part of the Athenians ; and* at the 
same time tnat he uttered the execration on 
those who should break the articles* he threw 
red-hot pieces of iron into the sea.^ However, 
when the urgency of affairs afterwards re- 
quired tlie Atnenians to goveni Greece with 'a 
stricter hand than tls^se cooditions justified* he 
advised them to lei the consequences of the 
perjury rest with him* and pursue the patli 
which expediency pointed oub-j* Upon the 
%vhole* Theophrastus says* that in all nis own 
private concerns* and in those of his fellow- 
citizen's* he wns inflexibly just; but in.afiairs 
of state* he did many things according to the 
exigency of the case* to serve Iiis cuuntiy* 
which seemed often to have need of the assis- 
tance of injustice. And he relates* that when it 
was debated in council* whether the treasure de- 
posited at Delos should be brought to Athens* 
as the Samians had advised* though contrary 
to treaties* on its coming to his turn to speak* 
he said* It was not just* but it was ex- 
pedient.” 

This must be said* notwithstanding* that 
tliough he exfended the dominions of Athens 
over so many people, he himself still continued 
poor* and esteemed his poverty no less a glory 
than all the laurels he had won. Tlie follow- 
ing is a clear proojT of it. Callias the torch- 
bearer, who was his near relation* was pro- 
secuted in a cai>ital cause by his enemies. 
When they had ullegf^d wliat theV had against 
him* which was nothing very Uagrant* they 
launclied oat into something foreimi to their 
own charge* and thus addressed the judges : 
*‘Vou know Aristides* the son of Dy- 
siinachus* wlio is justly the admiration of 
all Greece. Wlien you see with what a garb 
he api^ars in public* in what manner do you 
think he must five at home ? Must not he \vho 
shivers here witJi cold for want of clotliing* be 
almost famished th(*re* and destitute of all ne- 
cessaries ? yet tills is the man* whom Callias, 
his cousin-german* and tlie richest man in 
Athens* absolutely neglects* and leaves. wiUi 
his wife and children* in such wretchedness : 
though he has often made use of him* and 
availed himself of his ^ interest witli you;” 
CalKas perceivin;^ that tiiis point affected and 
exasperated his jndg^cs more tlian any .thing 
else* called for Aristides^ to testify before tlie 
court* tliat lie had many times oflered him con- 
siderable sums* .and strongly pressed him to 
accept tliem* but he had always refused them* 
in such terms as these : ** It better becomes 

* As much as to say, as the fire la these pieces 
of iron is extinguished in a iiitiment, so may their 
days be extinct who break this covenant.* 

t Thus even the Just* the Aristides made 

a dibtliictlon between bis private aud political con- 
science. A distinction which has no manner of 
foundation in truth or reason* and which in' the 
end will he productive of ruin rather thaur advan* 
tage; as all those nations will find who avail them- 
selves of injustice to serve a present occasion. For 
so much reputation Is sti umcli power and states, 
as well as private persons* are respectable only in 
their character. 
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Aristides to gK^in bis povefty* than C&Uias 
ill bis riches ; for wi, see every day mwiy peo- 
pie ttiako a good as well as a bad ase of nches» 
but His bard to dad one that bears poverty 
with a noble spirit ; and they only are ashamed 
of it, who are j^or against Oieirwill.” When 
Aristides bad given in his evidence, there wm 
not a man in the court who did nut leave ^ it 
with an inclination rather to be poor vrith him 
than rich with Callias. This particular we 
have from .d&chiiies, the disciple of Socrates. 
And Plato, among all that were accounted 
great and illustrious men in Athens, judged 
none but Aristides worthy of real esteem. As 
for Themistocles, Cimon, and Pericles, they 
filled ilie city with magnificent buildings, with 
wealth, and the vain superfluities of life ; but 
virtue was the only object that Aristides had 
in view in the whole course of his admiustni- 
tion. 

Wc have extraordinary instances of the 
candour with which' he behaved towards 
lliemisiocles'. For though he was his constant 
enemy in nil affairs of government, and the 
means of his banishment, yet when Theniisto- 
cles was accused of capital crimes against the 
state, and he had an opportunity to pay him in 
kind, he indulged not the least revenge ; but 
while Aiemmon, Cimon, and many others, were 
accusing him and driving him into exile, A ris- 
tides «lonc neither did nor said any tiling lo his 
disadvantage : for, ns he had not envied his 
pro^erity, so now he did not rejoice in his 
misfortunes. 

As to the death of Aristides, some say it 
happened in Pontns, whither he had sailed 
about some business of the state ; otlicrs say 
he died at Athens, full of days, honoured and 
admired by his fel1ow>citizeus : but Craterus 
the Maceaonian gives us another account of 
tile death of (his great man. He tells us, that 
after the banishment of Themistocles, tlie in- 
solence of the people gave encouragement to a 
number of villainous informers, who, attacking 
the greatest and best men, rendered them ob- 
noxious to the poxmlace, nqw inucb elated w'ith 
]>rosperity and power. Aristides himself was 
not spared, but on a charge brought against him 
by Diophantiis of Ainphitrope, was condemned 
for taking a bribe of the lunians, at the time 
he levied the tax. He adds, that -being unable 
to pay his fine, which was fifty miW. he sailed 
to some part of Ionia, and there died. But 
Craterus "gives ns no written proof of this 
assertion, nor docs he allege any register of 
court or decree of the people, though on other 
jccnsions he is full of such proofs, and con- 
stantly cites his author. The other historians, 
without exception, who have given us accounts 
of the unjust behaviour of the people of Athens 
to their generals, among many Other instances 
dwell upon the banishment of Themistocles, 
the imprispriment of Miltiades, the fine imposed 
upon Pericles, and tlie death of Paches, who. 


upon receiving sentence, killed himself in tiio 
judgment-hall, at the foot of the tribunal. ' Nor 
do they forget the banishment of Aristides, 
but they say not one word of tliis coudemna- 
tion. 

Besides, his monument is still to be seen at 
Phalereum, and is said to have been erected 
at the public charge, because he did not leave 
enough to defray the expense^ of his funeral. 
They inform u» too, that the city provided for 
the marriage of his daughters, and that each of 
them had three tliousand dtachm^e to her por- 
tion out of the treasury : and to his son Ly 
simachus the people of Atliens gave a hun- 
dred mintB of silver, and a plantation of as 
many acres of land, with a pension of (bur 
drachmm a day the whole btung confirmed 
to liim by a decree drawn up by Alcibiades. 
Caliisfiienes adds, that Lysimachus at his 
death leaving a daughter named Polycrite, 
people ordered her the same subsistence wi^ 
those tliat had conquered at tiie ^ Olympic 
games. Demetrius tlie Phalerean, Hieronymus 
of Rhodes, Aristoxenus the musician, and 
Aristotle himself, (if the treatise concerning 
ncihility is to be reckoned among his gonithie 
works,) relate, that Myrto, a grand-daughter 
of Aristides, was married to Socrates the 
philosopher, who- had another wife at the same 
time, but took her, because she was in extreme 
want, and remained a widow on account of 
her poverty. But this is sufficiently confuted 
by FaDiTtiiis, in his life of that pliilosoplier. 

The same Demetrius, in his account of So- 
crates, tells us, he remembered one Ly- 
simachus, grandson to Aristides, who plied 
constanUy near the temple of Bacchus, having 
certain tables by wbich he interpreted dreams 
for a livelihood : and that he himself procured 
a decree, by which his motlier and aunt had 
three oholi a day each allowed for tlieir suh- 
sistance. He further acquaints us, that when 
afterwards he undertook to reform tlie Athe- 
nian law^s, he ordered each of those women a 
drachma a day. Nor is it to be wondered at 
that this people took so much care of those 
Uiat lived with him at Athens, when liaving 
heard that a grand-daughter of Aristogiton 
lived ih mean circumstances in Lemnos, ond 
continued unmarried by reason of her poverty, 
they sent for her to Athens, and married her 
to u man of a considerable family, giving her 
for a portion an estate in the borou^ of 
Poiamos. ^ That city, even in our days, con- 
tinues to give so many proofs of her benevo- 
lence ancT humanity, that slie is deservedly 
admired and applauded by all the world. 

* Thoiisb this may seem no extraordinary mat- 
ter to u&, |jeit)<4 only about lialf-a-crowii of onr 
money, yet in those days it was. For an ambassa- 
dor was allowed only two drachinse a day, as ap- 
pears from the Acarnenses of Aristophanes. The 
poet indeed speaks of one sent to the kltix of 
Pershi, at whose court an anibassad^tr was pretty 
sure to be enriched. 
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CATO T^CENSOR. 


1 r is said that Marcus Cato was bora at Tiis> 
culum^ of which place his family originally was, 
and tliat before he was concerned in civil or mi- 
litary aifairs, he lived npon an estate which his 
lather left him near the country of the Sabines. 
Though his ancestors were reckoned to have 
been persons of ho note, yet Cato himself boasts 
of his father as a brave man and an excellent 
soldier^ and assures us tliat his grandfather 
Cato received several military rewards, and 
that having had five horses^ killed under him, 
ne had' the value of them paid him out of the 
treasury, as an acknowledgment of his gallant 
behaviour. As the Romans always gave the 
appellation -of nmo men,* to those who, having 
no honours transmitted to them from the.ir an- 
cestors, began to distinguish themselves, they 
mentioned Cato by the same style : but he 
used to say, he was indeed new with respect 
to dffices and dignities, but with regard to ser- 
vices and virtues of his ancestors, he was 
very ancient 

Ills third name, at first, was not Cato, bat 
Priscus. It was norwards changed to that of 
Cato, on account of liis great wisdom ; for the 
Ruinan's call wise men Catott, lie had red 
hair and grey eyes, as this epigram ill-naturedly 
enough declares : 

With so grey and hair so red, 

With tusks so sharp atid kecu, 

Tlioiil't fright the shades when thou art dead. 
And hell won’t let thee in. 

Inured to labour and temperance and 
brought lip, as it were, in camps, he had an ex- 
cellent constitution with respect to strength 
as well as health. And he considered elo- 
quence as a valuable contingent, an instrument 
' of great things, not only useful but necessary 
for every man who does not choose to live ob- 
and inactive ; for whir.li reason he exer- 
cised and improved that talent in the neigh- 
bouring boroughs ifnd villages, by undertaking 
tlie c^ses of such as applied to him ; so that 
he was soon allowed to be an able pleader, 
and afterwards u good orator. 

From this time, all that conversed with him 
discovered in him such a gravity of behaviour, 
such a dignity and deptli of sentiment, as qua- 
lified him for the greatest aflairs in the most res- 
pectable government in the world. For he was 
not only so disinterested as to plead without fee 

or reward, but it appeared that the honour to 

* 

* The jus imaginum was annexed to the great 
ofllcea or state, and none had their statues or pic- 
tures hut such as had borne those ofHces. There- 
fore be who bad the pictures of his ancestors, was. 
called noble, he who had only bis own, was called 
a new man s aud be who had neither the one nor 
the other, was called ignoble. So says Asco- 
ulus. But tt does not appear. that a man who had 
•orne a great office, the consulate for instance, 
was ignoble because be bad not liis statue or pic- 1 
lure i for he might not choose it. Cato himself I 
did not choose it : his reason we suppose was be- 
cause he had none of his ancestors ■ though he was 
pleased loaaalgii another. 


be gained in that department was not his brin- 
cipal view. His ambition was militaiy ffiory j 
and when yet but a youth, he had fought 
in so many battles that his breast was full of 
scars. He himself tells us, be made hip, first 
campaign at seventeen years of age, when 
Hannibal in the heiglit of his prosperity was 
laying Italy waste with fire and sword. In 
battle he stood firm, had a sure and executirig 
hand, a fierce countenance, and ^oke to his 
enemy in a threatening and dreadful accent j for 
he rightly judged, and endeavoured to convince 
others, that such a kind of behaviour often 
strikes an adversary with greater terror than 
the sword itself. He always marched on foot 
and carried his own arms, followed only by 
one servant who carried his provisions. And 
it is said, he never was angry or found fault 
with that servant, whatever he set before him ; 
but when he was at leisure from milits^ dutj^ 
would ease aud assist him in dressing it. All 
the time he was in the army, he drank nothing 
but water, except that when almost burned up 
with thirst he would ask for a Uttle yinegpr, dr 
wlicn he found his strength ana spirits eriiaust- 
cd he would take a little wine. 

Near his country-seat Avas a cottage, which 
formerly belonged to Manias Ciirias,^ who was 
thrice honoured with a triumph. Cato often 
walked thiilier, and refiecting on the smajlnpM 
of tlic farm and the meanness of the dwctniig 
used to lliink of the peculiar virtues of Dcn- 
tatus, Avho though he was tlie ^cutest man in 
Rome, had subdued the most warlike nations, 
and driven Pyrrhus out of Italy, cultivated 
this little spot of ground with hrs own hands, 
and after three triumphs lived in this cottage. 
Here the ambassadors of the Samiiites found him 
in the chimney-corner dressing turnips, and of- 
fered him a large present of gold ; but be abso- 
lutely refused it, and gave them tliis answer : 
A man who can he satined with such a supper 
Juis no need qf gold: and I think it more glo- , 
riotfs to co7tquer the owners qf it, than' to have 
it myself. Full of these thoughts Cato returned 
home, and taking a view of his own estate, his 
scrA'unts 'and manner of living, added to his 
own labour, and retren idled his unnecessary 
expenses 

When Fabius Maximus took the city of 
Tarentum, Cato, ^ who was then very young,-^ 
served under him. Happening at tliat 
time to lodge with a Pythagorean philoso- 
pher named Nearchiis, he desired to Lear some 

* Manclna Curias Dentatos triumphed twice in bis 
first consulate, in the four hundred and sixty-third 
year of Rome, first over the Samniteg, and after- 
wards over the Sabines. And eight years after 
that. In his third consulate 'he triumphed over 
Pyrrhus. After this, he led up the less triumph, 
called Ovation, for his victory over the Luca 
ulans. 

t Fabius Maximus took Tarentum in -his fifth 
consulate, in the year of Rome 544. Cato was then 
twenty three yean old ; but be had made bis first 
campaign under the same Fabius five yean before. 
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of his doctrine; and leaminj^ from Iiim the 
same maxims^.* which Plato advances, Ttwi 
phiuwre ia pettiest tnceniiye to evil: ihai 
the greatest btirden m^d calamity "tp iJis soul 
is the body, from which she cannot disengage 
herseff ', but by such a wise use of reason as 
shall wean and separexte her from all cor- 
pdreal pensions : he became still more attach>- 
ed to frugality and temperance. Yet it is said 
that he learned Greek very late, and was con- 
siderably advanced in jrears when he began to 
read the Grecian writers, among whom he 
improved his eloquence, somewhat by Thucy- 
‘ diaes, but by Demosthenes very greatly. In- 
deed his own writings are sufficiently adorned 
witli precepts and examples borrowed from 
^e Greek, and among his maxims and senten- 
ces we find man^ that are literally translated 
fiotA the same originals. 

At that time there nourished at Rome a noble- 
mmi of great pow'er and eminence, called Vale- 
rius l^accus, whose penetration enabled him 
to distinguish a rising genius and virtuous dis- 
position, and whose benevolence inclined him 
to encourage and conduct it in the path of glo- 
This nobleman had an estate contiguous to 
Cato*s, where he often heard his servants speak 
of his neij^hboiir*s laborious and temperate 
manner of life. They told him that he used ^o 
go early in the mominff to the little towns in 
the neighbourhood, and defend the causes of 
such as applied to him ; that from thence he 
would return to his farm, where, in a coarse 
frock, if it was winter, and naked, if it was 
summer, he would labour w'ith his domestics, 
and afterwards sit down with them, and eat 
* the same kind of bread, and drink of the same 
wine. They related also many other instances 
of his condescension and moderation, and 
mentioned several of his short sfiyings that 
were full of wit and good sense. ^ Valerias, 
charmed with his character, sent him an invi- 
tation to dinner. From that time, by frequent 
conversation, he found in him so much sweet- 
ness of temper and ready wit, that he consi- 
dered him as an excellent plant, which wanted 
only cultivation, and deserved to be removed 
to a better soil. He therefore persuaded him 
to go to Rome, and apply himself to affairs of 
state. 

There his pleadings soon procured him 
friends and admirqi^s ; the interest of Valerius, 
too, greatly assisted his rise to preferment; 
AO that he was' first made a tribune of the sol- 
diers, and afterwards quaestor. And having 
gained great reputation and honour in those 
employments, he was joined with Valerius 
himself .in the highest dignities, being his col- 
league both as consul and as censor. 

^ Among all the ancient senators, he attached 
t.'.mself chiefly to Fabius Maximus, not so 
much on account of the great power and ho- 
nour he had acquired, as for the sake of his 
life and .manners, which Cato considered as 
the best model to form himself upon. So that 
he made no scruple of differing with the great 
Scipio, who, though at that time but a young 
man, yet actuated by a spirit of emulation, was 
the -person who most opposed the power of 
Fabius. For being sent quaestoi with Scipio 
to the war in Africa, and perceiving that he 
indulged himself, as. usual, in an rinboiinded 
exjumse,- and lavished ihe pqblic money upon 


the troops, he took the liberty to remonstrate ; 
observing, ^ That the expence itself was not 
the greatest evil, but the consequence of that 
expence, since it corrupted the ancient simpli- 
of the soldiery, who when they had more mo- 
ney than was necessary tor their subsistence, 
were sure to bestow it upon luxury and riot.” 
Scipio answered, ^ he had no need of a very 
exact and frugal treasurer, because he intencl- 
ed to spread all his sails in the ocean of war, 
and because his country expected from him an 
account of services performed, not of money 
expended.’’ Upon this Cato left Sicily, and 
returned to Rome, where, together with Fa- 
bifts, he loudly complained to the senate of 
^ Scipio’s immense profusion^ and of his pas- 
sing his time, like a boy, in wrestling-rings 
and theatres, as if he had not been sent out to 
make war, but to exhibit gi^es and shows.** 
In consequence of this, tribunes were sent 
to examine into the affair, with- orders, if 
the accusation proved true, to bring Scipio 
back to Rome. Scipio represented to them, 
^That success depended entirely upon the great- 
ness of the preparations,” and made tiiem sen- 
sible, That though he spent his hours of* lei- 
sure in a cheerful manner with his friends, his 
liberal way of living had not caused him to 
neglect any great or important business.” 
With this defence the commissioners were 
satisfied, and he set sail for Africa. 

As for Cato, he continued fo gain so much 
influence and authority by his eloquence, that 
he was commonly called the Roman Demos- 
thenes ; but he was still more celebrated for 
his manner of living. ' His excellence as a 
speaker awakened a general emulation among 
the youth to distinguish themselves the same 
way, and to surpass each other: but few were 
willing to imitate him in^ the ancient custom 
of tilling the field with their own hands, in eat- 
ing a dinner prepared without^ fire, and a 
spare^ frugal supper ; few, like him, could be 
satisfied with a plain dress and. a poor cottage, 
or think it more honourable not to want the 
superfluities of life, than to possess tliem. For 
tlie commonwealth now no longer retained its 
primitive purity and integrity, by reason of the 
vast extent of its dominions ; the *maqy dil^ 
ferent affairs under its management, ana the 
infinite number of people that were subject to 
its command, had introduced a great variety 
of customs and modes of living. Justly, there* 
*fore, was Cato entitled to admiration, when^ 
tlic other citizens were frightened at labour,'* 
and enervated hy pleasure, and he alone wav 
unconqiiered by either, not only while young 
and ambitious, but when old and grey-haired, 
after his consulship and tiimiiph ; like a brave 
wrestler, wJio after he has come off conqueror, 
observes the common rules, and contiiiiies his 
exercises to the lust. 

He himself tells us that he never wore a’ 
garment that cost him more than a himdred 
dravhmw, that even when pnetor or consul 
he drank ihe same wine with Jiis slaves ; &at 
a dinner never cost him- from the market 
above thirty ases, and that lie was thus frugal 
for the sake of his countrv, that he might lie 
able to endure the harder services in war. 
He adds, that having^ got, among some goods 
he was heir to, a piece of BabytOn tapesteiry, • 
he sold it immediately ; that the walls of liis 
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eountry-houaeft were neither plastered nor 
white-washed ; that he never mve move for a 
elave than' fifteen hundred d^aekmas, as not re- 
cpiring in his servants delicate shapes and fine 
faces, bat strength and ability to labour, that 
^y mi§[ht be fit to be employed in his stables 
ab<mt his cattle, or such like business; and. 
these he thought proper to sell again when they* 
grew old,^ tfuit he m^ht have no useless per- 
sons to maintain. In a word, he thought no- 
thing cheap that was superfluous ; thut what a 
man has to need of is dear even at a penny ; 
and that it is much better to have fields where 
the plough goes or cattle feed, than fine gar- 
dens and walks that require much watenng 
and sweeping. 

' Some imputed these tilings to a narrowness 
of spirit, while others supposed that he be- 
took himself to this contracted manner of 
living, in order to correct by his example the 
growing luxury of the a^e. For iny part, I 
cannot but charge his using his servants like 
so many beasts of burden, and turning them 
olf, or selling them, when grown old, to the 
account of a mean and ungenerous spirit, 
which thinks that tlie sole tie between man 
and man is interest or necessity. But good- 
ness moves in a larger sphere than justice : 
the obligations of Ipw and equity reach only to 
mapkind, but kindness and beneficence should 
be extended to creatures of every species; 
and these still flow from the breast of a well- 
imtnred man, as streams that issue from the 
living fountain. A good man will take care 
of his horses and dogs, not only while they 
are young, but when old and past service. 
IhiiSxthe people of Athens, whoii they had 
finished the temple culled llecatompedonf set 
at liberty the beasts of burden that had been 
chiefly employed in that work, snflering them 
to pasture at large, free from any further ser- 
vice. It is said, that one of these afterwards 
came of its own accord^ to work, and putting 
iUelf at the head of the labouring cattle, 
marched before them to the citadel. — 'riiis 
pleased tlie people, .and tliey made a decree 
that it should be kept at the public charge as 
long as it lived. The graves of Ciiuou's 
mores,, with which he thrice conquered at the 
Olympic games, arc still to be seen near his 
own tomb. Many have shewn particular 
marks of regard in burying the dogs which 
they have cherished and been fond of; and 
among the rest, Xanthippus of old, whose 
dog swam by tlie side of his galley to Sala- 
mis, wlwn the Athenians were forced to 
abandon their city, was afterwards buried by 
his master upon a promontory, wliicli to this 
day is called the^p^s grave. We certainly 
ought not to treat living creatnreg like shoes 
or household goods, which, when worn out 
with use, we throw away ; and, were it only 

* Cato< says in express terms, A master of a 
fiunlly slioald sell bis old oxen, and all the horned 
cattle that are of a delicate frame : all his sheep 
that arc not hardy, their wool, tnelr very pelts ; 
he should sell hfs old wagons, and hU old instiu- 
ments of husbandry ; he should sell such of his 
sJiivet as were old and Infirm, and, every thing 
else that Is old or useless. A master of a family 
•honld love to sell, not to buy.** What a fine con- 
trast there is between th^spirit of this old stoic, 
and that of the liberal-udndcd, the benevolent Plu- 

tarch I 


to learn benevolence to human ktiid, we should 
be merciful to other creatures., , For my owfi 
part, I would not sell evdh an ^ ot that had 
laboured for ine ; much less 'would I r^movK 
for the sake of a little money, a man grown old 
in my service, from his usual place and diet ; 
for to him, poor man ! it would be as bad as 
banishment; since he could be of uo more use 
to the buyer than he was to the seller. But 
Cato^ as if he took a pride in these things, 
tells us, that, when consul, he left ‘his war- 
horse in Spain, to save the public the charge 
of his freight. Whether such things as these 
are instances of greatness or littleness of soul, 
let the reader jun^ for himself. 

He was, however, a man of wonderfnl 
temperance. For, when general of the army, 
he took no more from the public, for himself 
and those about him, than three Attic met&mni 
of wheat a month ; and less tlian a med&mmts 
and a half of barley for his horses. And when 
he was governor of Sardinia, though his prede- 
cessors had put the province to a very gr^t 
expense for pavilions, bedding, and anpaiel, 
and still more by the number of friends and 
servants they had about them, and by the grefit 
and sumptuous entertainments they gave, he, 
on the contrary, was as remarkable for his fruga- 
lite. Indeed, ne put the public to no manner 
of charge. Instead of making use of a car- 
riage, he walked from one town to another, at- 
tended only by one officer, who carried his 
robe and a vessel for libations. But if in 
these things he appeared plain and easy to 
those who were under his command,^ he pre- 
served a gravity and severity in every thing 
else. Fur he^ was inexorable in whatever re- 
lated to public justice, and inflexibly rigid in 
the execution of his orders ; so that the lloiiian 
government had never before appeared to that 
people either so awful or so amiable.* 

This contrast w'ns found, not only in his 
manners but in his style, which was elegant, 
facetious, and familiar, and at the same* time 
grave nervous, and sententious. Thus Plato 
tells us, the outside of Socrates was that of a 
satyr and buiToon, but his soul was all virtue, 
and from within him came such divine and pa- 
thetic things as pierced the heart, and drew 
tears from the Iiearers.” And as the same 
may justly be affirined of Cato, I cannot coni- 
preliend their meuning^ who compare his lan- 
guage to that of Lysias. 1 leave this however, 
te be decided by those w ho are more capable 
than myself of judging of the several so^. ot 
styles used among tlie Romans : and being per- 
suaded that a man's disposition may be discover- 
ed much better by his speech than by bis looks 
(though some are of a different opinion,) 1 shall 
set down some of Cato's remarkable sayings. 

One day when the Romans clamoured vio- 
lently and unseasonably for a distribution of 
corn, to dissuade them from it he thus bepm • 
his address ; It is a difficult tash, my 
citizens^ to speak to tAfi Belfy, heca^ tt AdtJk 
no ears. Another time, complaining of the 
luxury of the Romans, he said. It was a hard 
matter to save that city from rwn where a 
hsh was sold for more than an ox. On ano- 

* His only amusement was to bear the. Instruc- 
tions of th'e poet Bunins, under whom lie learned 
the Greek scKoees* He lianisli^ usurers from iiis 
protiiire, and reduced the lutemt upon luaus al- 
most lu nothing. 
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tber occasiao, he wtd, Raman paapU ware 
Hte ahm^fat aa l^eaa acm aeteree ha hrauaht 
to stir smaly^iut M in’ a body raadUy Jbttaw 
their leamere^juet each are ye* The num whose 
counsel you would not take as incKmobials, 
lead you with ease in a crowd l^eakin^ or 
the Mwejr of women, he said. All men rMu- 
rally yovsm the women, we govern all men, and 
our wives govern us. But this might be taken 
from the ’Apophthegms of Themistocles. For, 
his son 'directing in most things through his 
mother, he said. The Athenians, govern the 
Greeks, I govern the Athenians, you, wife, go- 
vern me, and your son governs you) hi mm 
then use that power with moderation, which, 
child as he is, sets him above all the Greehs, ^ 
Another of Cato*s sayings was. That the Ro- \ 
*man people fixed the value, not only of the \ 
semnral xinds of colotvrs. but of the arts and 
sciences. For, added hej as the dyers dye i 
that sort of purple which ts most agreeable to \ 
ygu, so our youth only study and strive to ex- I 
eel in such things as you esteem and commend \ 
Eihorting the people to virtue^ he said. If it \ 
is by virtue and temperance that you are he» 
come great, change not for the tvorse ; but if 
by ifdemperance and vice, change for the bet- 
ter; for you are already great enough by such 
means as these. Of such as were perpetually 
soliciting for great offices, he said, Ltke^ men 
who knew not their way, they wanted Uvtors 
always to conduct them. He found ffiult with 
the people for often choosing the same persons 
consuls; Yon either, said he, tldvik the con^ 
sulate of little worth, or that there are but 
few worthy of the consulate. Concerning one 
of his enemies who led a very profligate and 
infamous life, he said. His mother taxes it for 
a curse and not a praj/er, when any one 
jwishca this son may sutvive her. Pointing to 
a man who had sold a paternal estate near the 
sea-side, he pretended to admire him, as one 
that was stronger than tlie sea itself ; For, said 
he^ what the sea could not have swallowed 
unthoui (UMculty, this man has taken down 
tvith aU the ease imaginahle. Wlien king 
Eumencs^ came to Rome, the senate received 
him with extraordinary respect, and the great 
men strove which should do him the most ho. 
Donr, but Cato visibly neglected and sliunned 
him. Upon which somebody said. Why do 
you shun Eumenes, who is so good a man, and 
so great a friend to ths^Romans ? That may 
he, answered Cato, b^tt I look upon a king os a 
creature that feeds upon human fiesh and of 
aUthe kings 'that have been so much cried up, I 
find not one to be^ compared with an Epa^ 
minondas, • a Perides, a Themistocles, a 
•Manius Curius, or with Hamilcar sitrhamed 
jBarcas.^ He used to sa}’, that his enemies 
hated him, because he neglected his oum con- 
cerns, and rose before day to mind those qf 
the public. But that he had rather his good 
Odums should oo unrewarded, than his bad 
ones unpunished; and that he pardoned every 
. body's faults sooner than his own. The Ro- 
mans having^ sent three ambassadors to the 
king of Bythinia, of whom one had .the gout, 
another had his skull trepanned, and the third 
was reckoned little better than a fool, Cato 
smileck and said. They had sent an embassy 

* Enmencs Wf1bt to Rome in the-yiar of Rome 

815. Cato was tlien tliirty-aiutf..)ears old. 


which had neither fed, head, nor heart* 
When Scipio applied to him, at the request of 
Polybius, in behalf of the Adlueah exiles,^ 
and the matter was much canvassed in the 
senate, some sp^faking for their beftig restored, 
and some against it, Cato rose Op, and said. 
As if we had nothing else to do, we sit hers 
all day debating whether a few poor old Greeks 
should he buried by our grave-diggers or those 
of their own country* The senate then de- 
creed, that the exiles should return home ; and 
Polybius, some days {after, endeavour^ to 
procure another meeting of that respectable 
body, to restore those exiles to their former 
honours in Achaia. Upon this affair he 
sounded Cato, who answered, smiling. This 
was just as if Ulysses should have wanted to 
enter the Cyclops' cave again for a hat and a 
belt which he fmd lift behind It was a s^ing 
of his. That wise men learn more from fools, 
than fools from the wise / for the wise avoid 
the error id' fools, while fools do not by 

the exanyples if the wise* Another ox his say- 
ings was. That he liked a young man that 
blushed, more than one that turned pale : and 
that he did not like a soldier who moved his 
hands in marching, and his feet in fighting, 
and who snored louder in bed than he shemm 
in battle. Jesting upon a very fat man, he 
said. Of what service «to his country can 
such a body^ be,, which is nothing hut belly f 
Wlicn an epicure desired to be aomitted into 
his friendship, he said, He could not live tmth 
a man whose palate had quicker sensations 
than his heart. He used to say, The soul 
of a lover lived in the body of another : And 
tliat in all his life he never rejtented but qf 
three things: the first teds, that he had 
trusted a woman with a secret ; the second, 
that he had gone by sea, wh^ he might have 
gone by land; and the third, that he haa 
passed one day without having a will by AcVa.-f* 
To an old debauchee,^ he said, Old age has 
deformities enough of its oten : do not add to 
it the definrmily of vice. A tribune of the 
pcojde, w'lio had tlie character of a poiwner^ 
proposing a bud law, and taking great pains to 
liare it passed,^ Cutu said to him. Young mtm. 
I know not which is most dangerous, to drink 
what you mix, or to enact nnai you propose* 
Being sctirrilously treated by u man who led 
a dissolute and infainons life, he said, tt is 
upon very unequal terms that 1 contend with 
you : for you lire accustomed to be spoken ill 
of, and can speak it with pleasure ; but with 
me it is unusual to hear it, and disagreeable to 
speak if. Such was the manner of his repartees 
and short sayings. 

Being appointed consul along with his 
friends VuU-rius Flaccus^Mhe government of 
tlmt part sf Spain which the Romans call 


* The ilcbspariB, in the first year of the hundred' 
and flfly-tliird Olympiad, entered Into meainres 
for delivering pp their country to the king of Peratss 
but, being discovered, a thousand of them wsre 
seized, und compelled to live exiles In Italy. Thera 
they continued seventeen years; after ulilch, sboot 
three hundred, who were bllll living, were restored 
by a decree of the senate, which was particularly 
made In favour of Polybius, who was one of tin 
nomber. 

t This bas been Diisnnderstood by all the trails 
lators, who have agreed in reoderlut It, ** that he 
bad passed one day Idly.** 
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eUenor, hitkelr, fell to hi» luL^ While he was 
sjlbduiog some of the nations there by arms^ 
and whinitig o^ers by kindness, a great 
of barbarians feU upon him, and he was in 
danger of being driven out in dishonour. On 
this occasion he sent to desire succours of his 
neighbours the Celtiberians, who demanded 
two hundred talents for that service. AU 
the officers of his army thought it intolerable, 
that the Romans should be obliged to 
purchase assistance of the barbarians : but 
Cato said, U is no such great fuirdnlup ; 
for if we conquer, , we shall pay them at 
the enemas expense ^ and. if tve are con- 
quered, there unll he nohody either to pay or 
make the demand tfe gained the battle, and 
every Uiing afterwards succeeded to his wish. 
Po1jn>ius tells us, that tlic walls of nil the 
Spanish towns on this side the river Baitis 
were ruzsd by his command in one day,j not- 
withstanding the towns were numerous, and 
their inhabitants brave ; Cato himself says, he 
took more cities tlian he spent days in Spain : 
nor is it a vain boast ; for they were actually 
no fewer than four hundred. Though this 
campaign aUbrded the soldiers great booty, he 
ve each of them u pound weight of silver 
sides, saying, // to€is better that many of 
^ the Idomam should retw^ with silver in their 
' pockets, tluin a few with gold And for his 
own part, he assures us, that of all that was | 
taken in Ihe war, nothing came to his share but 
what he ent and dranIL Not that I blame, I 
says he, those that seek their own advantage 
in these things; but I had rather contend ftvr 
valour tviih the brave, than for wealth with 
the rich, or in ra^mciousness^ with the co7!etous. 

And he not only kept himself clear of ex- 
tortion, but all that w'cre iininediattdy under 
his direction. He liad live servants with him 
‘ in this exnediliotj, one of whom, named 
Pnccus, haa jpurchased three boys tlial were 
among the prisoners : but \>hen lie knew that 
his master was infonned of it, luiablo to bear 
.the Noughts of coming into hi.s presence, he 
hanged himself. Upon which Cato sold the 
boys, and put tlie money into the public 
treasiiiy. 

While he was settling the a^airs of Spain, 
Scipio the Great, who was his enemy, and 
wanted to break the course of his success, aud 
have the finishing of the war himself, mnnugiMl 
matters so as to get himself appointed his 
successor.. After which he made all possible 

* As Cato's troops consisted, for the most part, 
of raw soldiers, he took great pains to clUcIpliiic 
them, considering that had to deal with the 
Spaniards, who, in their wars with the Komaiis 
aiid CartliaviuiHns, had learned the military art, 
and were naturally biHe and courageous. Itefore 
be came to action he sent away his fleet, that his 
.soldiers might .place all their hopes in their valour. 
With the same view, when he came near, the 
enemy, he took a compass, and posted Ills army 
behind them Iti the plain \ so that the Spaniards 
were between him and bis camp. 

t As the dread of liis name procured him great 
respect in all the provinces beyond the IlK'nis, be 
wrote the Mine day private letters to the com- 
manders of several fortliled towns, ordering them 
to demolish without delay their fortifleations ; and 
assuring them that he would pardon none hut 
such as, readily implied with his orders. £very 
one of the commanders ticlievliig the orders to be 
■em only to himself, iniuiealately beat down their 
walls aud towers • tiv. I. xxxiv. c. 15. 


haste to take tlie coininand of the army from 
him. But Cato hearing of hia march, took five 
companies of foot, and five handled horse, as 
a convoy to attend upon Scipio»< af he 
went to meet him, delated the Lacetanians, 
and took among them hundred Romim d^ 
serters, whom he caused to be jput to death 
And upon Scipio’s expressing his displeasure 
at this, he answered ironicajly, Rome woula 
be areal indeed, if men of birth would not 
yield the palm tf virtue to the commonalty, 
and if plebeicms, like himself, would coniwd 
for excellence with men of birth aud quality. 
Besides, as the senate had decreed, uiat no> 
tiling should be altered which Cato had 
ordered aud established, the post wluch Scipio 
had made so much interest for, rather tarnished 
his own glory tlrnn that of Cato ; for he con- ‘ 
tinned inactive during that government 

In the mean time, Cato was honoured with a 
triumph. But he did not act afterwards like 
those whose ambition is only for fame, and 
not for virtue, and who having reached the 
highest honours, borne the office of consul, and 
led up triumphs, witiidraw from public busi- 
ness, and gave no the rest of their days to ease 
and pleasure. (In the contrary, like those who 
are just imtered u|>ou business, and thirst for 
honour and renown, he exerted himself as if, 
lie was beginning his race anew, his services 
being always ready both for his friends in par- 
ticular, and for the citizens in general, ei^er at 
the bar, or in the field. For he went with the 
Consul Tiberius ^mproiiius to Thrace and thjgj^^ » 
Danube,^ as his lieutenant And, 
legionary Tribune, ho attended 
AciliuH Glabrio into Greece, in theviyrar' 
against Antiochiis the Great; who, wexi to 
Hannibal, was the most formidable enemy 
the Romans ever had. For having recovered 
almost all the provinces of Asia which 
Seleuciis Nicanor had possessed, and reduced 
many warlike nations of barbarians, he was 
so much elated as to think the Romans tlie 
only match for him in the field. Accordingly 
he crossed the sea with a powerful army, . 
colouring his design witlithe specious pretence 
of restoring liberty to the Greeks, .of wfaicli, 
however, they stood in no need ; for, being 
lately delivered by the favour of the Romans 
from the }’^oke ot' Fliilip and the Macedonians, 
they were iree already, and were governed by 
tlieir own laws. 

At his approach, all Greece was in great 
commotion, and unresolved how to act j being 
corrupted with the splendid hopes infused by 
the^ orators whom Antiochus bad gained. 
Acilius, tlierefore, sent ambassadors to tlie 
several states ; Titus Flainiiiius appeased the 
disturbances, and kept most of the Greeks in ' 
the Roman interest, without using any violent 
means, as I have related in his life ; hnd Cato 
confirmed the people of Corinth, as Well as 
those of Patrs and iEgium in their duty. He 
also made a considerable stay at Athens add 
it is said, tliere is still extant a speech of kts, 
which he delivered to the Athenians in 
expressing his admiration of tlm virtue of t|fei< 
ancestors, and his satistecttedinjMdiplding' ilie . ' 
beauty and grandenr of llieirl oily. . Bat this 
account is not true, for he spbke to fibem by an 

* The year after bis Consulship^ and' the second 
yt-ar of the liuudred^aiid forty-sixth Olympiad. 
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nterpreter. Not tliat he waa ignorant of 
Greek but chose to adhere to the cn^nw of 
his country^ and laugh at those who adimred 
nothing bat what was Greek. He, therefore, 
ridiculed Posthumius Albanua, who had writ- 
ten a history in that lanjg^iage, and made . an 
apology for the improprieties of expressidn, 
saying. He ought to be pardoned^ if he wrote 
it by command qf the Amphictyone* We are 
assnred that the Athenians admired the strengiii 
and conciseness of his lan^age ; for what he 
delivered in few words, the interpreter was 
obliged to make use of many to explain ; inso- 
muen ^at he left tliem in the opinion, that the 
expressions of the Greeks flowed only from 
the lips, while those of tlie Romans came from 
the hearts 

Antioebus having blocked np the narrow 
pass of Thermopyum with his troops, and 
added walls and entrenchments to Uie natural 
fortifications of thr- place^ sat down there un- 
concerned, blinking the war could not touch 
him. And indeed the Romans despaired of 
forcing the pass. Rut Cato, recollecting the 
circuit the Persians had taken on a like occa- 
sion,! set out in tlie night witli a proper detach- 
ment. 

When they had advanced a considerable, 
height, the guide, who was one of the {irison- 
ers, missed his way, and wandering ah »ut 
among impracticable places and precipices, 
threw the soldiers into inexpressible dread and 
despair. Cato seeing tlie clanger, ordered- bis 
forces to halt, while he, with one Lucius 
Manlius, who was dexterous in climbing the 
stpep mountains,! wont forward with great 
djnicultjr and at the hazard of his life, at mid- 
night without any moon ; scrambling among 
wild olive trees and steep rocks tliat still more 
impeded bis view, and added darkness to the 
obscurity. At last tliey bit upon a path which 
sri'uied to lead down to tlio enemy’s camp. 
There they set up marks upon some of the 
most coD^icnous rocks on the top ^ of the 
mountain Callidromi^ ; and returning the same 
way, took the- whole party with them ; whom 
they conducted by the direction of the marks, 
and so regained tlie little path; where they 
made a proper disposition of the troops. They 
had marched but a little farther, when, the 
)>ath failed them, and they saw nothing beTore 
them but a precipice, which distressed them 
' still more ; for they could not yet perceive tJiat 
tli^were near the enemy. 

The day now beran to appear, when one of 
them thought he heard me sound of linman 
voices, anc) a little after they saw the Grecian 

• There cannot be a stronger instance than tbU, 
that the brief expression «>f the Spartans was 
. owing to the native simplicity of their manners, 
and the sincerity of their hearts. It was the ex- 
pressioii of nature— Artificial and circumlocutory 
expressions, like licentious paintings, are the con- 
teqttences of licentious life. 

t fn the Femian war, I.eon1das, with three hun- 
dred Spartans only, sustained the shock of an In- 
numerable . miutitude in the pass of Thermopylae, 
until the barbarians, fetching w compass round the < 
tnounulpt. fay by-ways, came upon him behind, 
and cut hli pirtv in pieces.' 

t The Dnonntarav to the east of the Straits of 
Tliernriopyla ariTcofaiileliended under the name.of 
Oeta, and the highest of them is called Caliidro- 
mus, at the foot of which la a road sixty feet 
broad. Liv. 1. xxxvi. c. 


camp, and the advanced guard at the foot ^of 
tho rock. Cato, thereibre, made a halt, 
sent to acquaint the Firhiiana that he wanted 
to speak with tliem in private^* 'These were 
troops whose fidelity and courage he had ex- 
^rienced on tlie most dangerous occasions. 
They hastened into his presence, whew he thus 
addressed them : ^ I want to take one of the 
enemy alive^ to learn of him wdio they .are that 
compose this advanced guard, and how many 
in number; and to be informed what is the 
disposition and order of their whole army, and 
what preparations thsy have made (o receive 
us; but tue business requires the speed and 
impetuosity of lions, who rush into a herd of 
timorous beasts.” 

When Cato had done speaking, the Firmians, 
without further preparation, poured down the 
mountain, surprised the advanced guard, dis- 
persed them, took one armed man, and brought 
liiin to Cato. The prisoner informed him, that 
the main bod v of tlie army was encamped with 
tlie king in tlie narrow pass, and that thb de- 
tachment which guardea tlie heights consisted 
of six hundred select ilStolians. Cato, despi^ 
iiig these troojis, as well on account of their 
small number, ns their negligence^ drew his 
sword, and rushed upon them with all the 
alarm of voices and trumpets. The 
Hans no sooner saw him descend from the 
mountains, then they fled to the main body, 
and put the whole in the utmost confusion. 

At the same time Mauius forced the en- 
trenchments of Antioebus below, and poured 
into the pass with his army. Antioebus him- 
self being wounded in the month with a stone, 
and having some of his teeth struck out, the 
anguish obliged hini to turn his horse and re- 
tire. After his retreat, no part of his army 
could stuud the shock of the Romans ; and 
though thefe appeared no hopes of escaping 
by flight, by reason of the straitness of the 
road^ the deep marshes on one side and rocky 
precipices on the otlier, yet they crowded 
along through those narrow passages, and push- 
ing each other down, perished miserably, out. 
of fear of being destroyed by the Romans. * 

Cato, who was never sparing in his own 
praises, and thought boasting a natural atten- 
dant on great actions, is veiw pompous in bis 
account of this exploit. He says, “ lliat 
those who saw him charging the enemy, root* 
ing and pursuing tliem, declared, that Cato 
owed less to the people of Rome, than tlie 
people of Rome qwecl to Cato ; and that the 
Consul Maniijs himself, coming hot from the 
fight, took him in his arms as he too came 
panting from the action, and embracing him a 
long time, cried out, in a transport of<jov, 
that neither he nor flie whole Roman people 
could sufficiently reward Cato’s merit.” 

Immediately after the battle, the Consul 
sent him with an account of it to Rome, that 
he might be the first to carry the news if his 
own* achievements. With a favourable wind 
he sailed to Bninduaiain ; from . thence ho 
reached Tarentum in one day; and having 
traxeUed four days move, he arrived at Rome 
the fifth day after he' landed, and was the first 
that brought the news of the victory. * His ar- 
rival filled the city with sacrifices' and othet 


. * Firniium was a Koman colony in Picviis 
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teBtimoniefi jpf joy, and the people 00 
hi|A an opinion of themaelves, that they now 
bmeyed there conld be no iKonds to tiieir 
en^re or their power. 

*^606 are the most remarkable of Cato*s 
actions; and witli respect to civil alTairs, he 
a|roear 8 to have^ thought the impeaching of 
cmnders, and brlnmng them to justice, a thing 
that well deserved liis attention. For he pro- 
secuted several, and encouraged and assisted 
others in carrying on theii^ prosecutions. Thus 
he set up Petilius against Scipio the Great; 
but secure in tlie dignity of his family, and his 
own greatness of mind, Scipio treated the ac- 
cusation with the utmost contempt Cato per- 
ceiving he would not be capitally condemned, 

■ dropped the prosecution ; but with some others 
who assisted him in the cause, impeached his 
brother Liiciiis Scipio, who was sentenced to 
pay a fine which his circumstances could not 
answer, so that he was in danger of imprison- 
ment; and it was not without great diOiciilfy 
and appealing to the Tiibiines, that ho was 
dismissed. 

We have also an account of a young man 
who had procured u verdict against nn enemy 
of his father who was lately dead, and had him 
stigmatized. Cato met him as he was passing 
through Utie forum, and taking him by the hand, 
addressed him in these words : It is thus we 
are to sacrifice to the manes of Qur parents, 
not with the blood of goats and lambs, but with 
tlie tears and condeiniiatiun of their enemies.” 

Cato, however, did not escape these attacks ; 
but when in thejiusiness of the state he gave 
the least lumdle, was certainly prosecuted, and 
sometimes in danger of being condemned. For 
it is said that near fifty irnneachments were 
•brought against him, and the last, when he 
» was eighty-six years of age : on which occa- 
sion he made use of that memorable expres- 
sion : “ It is hard that I who have lived tvith 
men of one <feneration, should he ohligt*d to 
m^e my defence to those of ' another?"* Nor was 
this the end of his contests at the bar ; for, 
four vears'after, at the age of ninety,^ he inr- 
peached Servilius Onlbu : so that, like Nestor, 
he lived three generations, and, like him, was 
always in action. In shoit, after having con- 
stantly opposed Scipio in matters of govern- 
ment, he lived until the time of young Sci- 
pio, his adopted grandson, and son of Pauins 
.^Ehnilius, who conquered Perseus and the Ma- 
cedonians, 

Ten years after his Consulship, Cato stood 
, for the office of Censor, which was the highest 
dignity in the republic. For, beside the other 
|)Ow;er and autliority that attended this office, 
it gave the magistrate a right of inquiry into 
the lives and manners of tlie citizens. Tlie 
Hotnuus did not think it proper Hint any one 
' should be lefit to follow his own^ inclinations 
without inspection or controul, either in niar- 

* Plutarch here is not consistent with himself. 
Towards the beginning of his life be says that 
Cato was tu>t seventeen years old at the time of 
Hannibal's success in Italy ; and at the conclusion 
he tells ns that Cato died just at the beginning of the 
tbkd Punic war. But Hannibal came into Italy in 
the year of Rome 584 ; and the third Punic war 
broke out seventy years after, in the year of Rome 
004. According to this coniputatluii, Cato could 
• not he more than eighty-seveti years old when be 
died ; and this account is confirmed by Cicero. 


riaro, in the procreafion of children, in his 
table, or in the company he kept Bnt, con- 
vinc^ that in these private scenes of life_ a 
man’s real character was much more disfin* 
guiahable than in his public and political trans- 
actions, they appointed two magistrates, the 
one out of the patricians, and the other oijiC of 
the plebeians, to inspect, to^ correct, and to 
chastise such as they found givine in to dissi- 
pation and licentiousness, and deserting the 
ancient and established manner of livings 
These great officers they called Censors : and 
they had power to deprive a Roman knight 
of his horse, or to expel a senator thjat lea a 
vicious and disorderly life. They likewise took 
an estimate of each citizen’s estate, and en- 
rolled them according to their pedigree, qua- 
lity, and condition. 

'J'his office has several other great preroga- 
tives^ annexed to it : and therefore when Cato 
solicited it, the priucipal senators opposed him. 
The motive to > this opposition with some of the 
Patricians was envy; for tliey imagined it 
would be a disgrace to tlie nobility, if persons 
of ii mean and obscure origin were^ elevated 
to the highest honour in the state with others 
it was fear : for, conscious that tlieir lives were 
vicious, and that they had .departed from the 
^cient simplicity of manners, they dreaded 
the austerity of Cato ; because they believed 
he would be stern and inexorable in his office. 
Having consulted and prepared their measures, 
they put up seven candidates in opposition to. 
Cato : and imagined that the people wanted te>. 
be 'governed by an easy hand, they soo^tt 
them with hopes of a mild Censorship. C^to, 
on tlic contrary, without condescending to the 
least flattery or complaisance, iii his speeches 
from the rostrum, professed his resolution to 
punish every instance of vice ; and loudly de- 
claring that tlie city wanted great reformation, 
conjured the people, if they were wise, to 
choose, not fhe mildest, but the severest phy 
sician. He told them that he was one of that 
character, and, among tlie patricians, Valerius 
Flaccus was another ; and that with him for 
his colleague, and him only, he could hope to - 
render good service to tlie commonwealtn, by 
effectually cutting off, like another hydra, the 
spreading luxury and effiminacy of the tinies. 
lie added, that he saw others pressing into 
the Censorship, in order to exercise that office 
in a bad manner, because they were afraid of 
such as would dischargi^ it faithfully. 

Tlie Roman people, on this occasion, shewed 
themselves truly great, and wortliy.of the best 
of leaders ; for, far from dreading the severify 
of tills inflexible man, they rejected those 
smoother candidates that seemed ready to con- 
sult their pleasure in every thing, and chose 
Valerius Flaccus with Cato ; attending' to the 
latter not as a man that solicited . toe office of 
Censor, bnt as one who, already possessed pf if, 
gave out his orders by virtue of his authority'^ 

The first thing Cato did, was to name his 
friend and colleague Lucias Valerius Flaccus 
chief of the senate, aikd to expel many btliers 
toe house : particularly Lucius Quintius, wha 
had been Consul seven years before, and, whal 
was still a greater honour, was brother to 
Titus Flaminius,* who overthrew king Philip* 

* Pulybiiu, Livy, and' Cicero Duige tlie sarnatiie 
of this family Flaminius. 
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« 4 ¥ ¥ ¥ - tulentfl. They likewise opposed biQi v^jry iniicli 

¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ in his building, at the public charge, n hall 

He eic{»elled also Manilins, another senator, below the senate-house by the Norton, which he 
whom the general opinion had marked out' for finished notwithtsauding, and called the jPot- 
Conspl, because he had given Ids wife a kiss cion hall. 

’ hi 'the day-time in the sight of his daughter. . The peopwj, however, appear to have been 
** For his own part,” he said, “ his wile never highly pleased with his behaviour in his office, 
embraced ' him but when it thundered dread- For when they erected his statue in the temple 
fully,” adding, by way of joke, That he was of Health, they made np mention on the p¥- 
happy when Jupiter pleased to thunder.” destel of his victories and his triumph, but 

He was censured as having merely indulged the inscription was to this effect : “ In honoui 
his envy, when he degraded Lucius, who was> of Cato the Censor, who, when the Roman 
brother to ^ipio the Great, and had been commonwealtli was degenerating into licen- ^ 
honoured with a triumph ; for he. took from him tiousness, by good discipline and wise institu 
his horse : and it was believed that he did it tions restored it.” 

to insult the memory of Srijiio Africanus. But Before tliis, he laughed at tliose who were 
there was another thing that rendered him fond of such honours, and said, “ They were 
more generally obnoxious, and that w“..«5 the not aware that they plumed themselves upon ^ 
reformation he introduced in point of luxury, the workmanship of founders, statuaries, and 
It was impossible for him to begin his atbick painters,^ while the Romans bore about a more 
tipou it openly, hi-.eause the whole body of tlie .glorious image of him tii their hearts.” And 
people was infecU'd, ami tlu'refore fie look an to those that expressed their wonder, that 
indirect method. He caused an estimale to b« while many persons of little note had their 
taken of all apparel, carriages, female orna- statues,^ Cato had none, he said, Jfe hadtnuch 
ments* ffirniiure, and uten.sils; and whatever rather it should be asked, why he had not a 
exceeded fifteen hundred drachaue in' value, statue, than why he had one. In short, he 
hi) rated at ten times us much, and imposed a was of opinion that a good citizen should not- 
tax according to that valuation. For every even accept of iiis due praise, unless it tended 
thousand ftse^ he made them pay three ; that to the advantage of the community. Yet o( 
finding themselves burdened with the uix, all men he was the most forward to commend 
while the modest and frugal, with equal sub- himself: for he tells. us, that those who wOre 
stance, paid mucli les.s to tlie public, tluy guilty of misdemeanors, and afterwards re- 
might be induced to retrench their appearance, proved for them, used to say, “ They were 
This procured him many enemies, not only excusable;^ they were not Catos and that 
fiinong those who, rather than part with their such as iinituted some of his xsetions, but did 
luxury, submitted to tlie tax, hut among those it awkwardly, were called lefl-han^d Catos, 
who lessened the expense of their figure, to Me adds*, ‘‘That the senate, in difficult and 
avoid it • For the generalitv of mankind think dangerous times, used to cast their eyes upop 
(hat prohibition to shew their wealth is the him, as passen^rs in ships do upon the pilot in 
saiiic thing as taking it away, and that opti- a storm:” and “ Tliat when he happened to 
Icnce is seen in the sii|M ifiiiilies, not in the he ah.seiif, they frequently put oft’ the consi- 
tiecessuries of life. And this f we arc told) was deration of matters of importance.” These 
what surpri.sed Aristo the ])liiiosopher ; for he particulars, indeed, arc confirmed by other 
could not comprehend why those that are pos- writers ; for his life, his eloquence, and his 
sessed of superfluities should he accounted age, gave him great authority in Rome, 
happy^ rather than such as abound In what is IL* was u good father, a good husband, and 
necessary and useful. But Scopus the Tlies.sa- an excellent eccmoinist, ^ •And as he did not 
lian, when one of his friends asked him for think tlie care of liis family a mean and trifling 
something that could be of little use to liim, thing, which required only a superficial atten 
and gave him that as a reason why lie should tion, it may be of use to give some account 
grant his request, made answer, “It is in of his comiiict in that respect, 
these useless and siiperflnoii.s things that 1 am He chose his wife nither for her family than 
rich and hujq>y.” Thus the desire of wealth, hef fortune; persuaded, that though both the 
far from being a'natural passion, i.s a foreign rich and the high-born have their pride, yet 
and adventitious one, ari-sing from vulgar opi- women of good families are more ashanieu of 
Ilian. any base and unworthy action, and more obe 

' Cato paid no regard to these complaints, client to their husbands in every thing tJiat is 
but became still more severe and rigid. He good and honourable. He used to say, that 

cut oflT the pipes by which pe’ople conveyed they who beat tlieir wives or children, lilid 

water from the public foiinfain.«s into flieir their sacrilegious hands on the most sacred; 
boii.ses and gardens, and dernnlislif'd all tlie things in the world ; and that he preferred the 
buildings tliat projected out into tlie streets. . churacter of a good husband to that of a great 
He, lowered the price of public works, ancl senator. And he admired nothing more in 
farmed out the public revenues at tlie highest Socrates than his living in an easy and ejaiet 
rate they could bear. By these things he manner with an ill -tempered wife and stupid 
brought upon himself the hatred of vast nnm- children. When he had u son bom, no busi- 
bers of people : so that Titus Flamiiiius and ness, however urgent, excmit it related to the. 

E>erty attacked him, and prevailed with the public, could hinder him from being present 
Senate- to anftul the contracts he had made for while bis wife waslicd and swaddled the- iii> 
repajxing the temples and public buildings, as font. For she suckled it herself; nay, she 

detrimental to the state. Nor did they stop often gave the bieast to the sous of her ser- 

hefe, but incited the boldest of the Tribunes vants, to inspire them with a brotherly regard* 
tomceiiM him to the people, and fine him two for her own 
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As 'loo^s (ihe dawn of understanding ap- 1 
peared» Cat(r took upon him the office of 
ai6hoolmaster his son^ though he had a slave 
« naniM Gliilo, who was a good grammarian* 
and taught several other children. But he 
lells us> he did not choose that bis son should 
he reprimanded by a slave* or pulled by the 
ears*' if he happened to be slow in learning ; or 
that he should be indebted to so mean a per- 
son for his education. He was* therefore* 
himself his preceptor in grammar* in law, ana 
in the necessary exercises. For he taught him 
not only how to 'throw a dart, to fight hand to 
hand* and to.^riJe* but to box* to endure heat 
and cold* and to swim the most rapid rivers. 
He farther acquaints us, that he wrote histo- 
ries for him with his own hand* in larg[e cha- 
racters* that, without stirring out of his fktlier’s 
bouse* he might gain a knowledge of the great 
actions of the ancient Romans and of the cus- 
toms of his country. He was^ as careful not 
to utter an indecent word before his son, ns 
he would have been in the presence of the 
vestal virgins ; nor did he ever bathe with him. 
A regard to decency in this respect was in- 
deed at tliat time general among the Romans. 
For even sons-in-law avoided bathing with [ 
their fathers-in-law, not choosing to appear 
naked before them ; but afterwards die Greeks 
taught them not to be so Hcrnpiilous in unco- 
vering themselves, and they in their turn 
taught the Greeks to bathe naked even before | 
the women. | 

While Cato was taking such excellent 
measures for farming his son to virtue, he 
found him naturally dnrtih^ both in genius and 
inclination ; but as his Ixuly was too weak to 
undergo much liardship, liis father was obliged 
to relax the severity of his discipline, and to 
indulge him a liUlo in point of diet. Yet* with 
this constitution, he was an excellent soldier, 
and particularly^ distinguished liiniself under 
Paulus i^miliiis in the battle against Perseus. 
On this occasion* his sword happening to be 
struck from bis hand* die moisture of which 
prevented him from grasping it firmly* he 
turned to some of liis coiiipanioiis w'ith groat 
concern, and bogged their assistance in reco- 
vering it. He then rushed with them into the 
midst of the enemy, and having* widi extraor- 
dinary efforts, cleared the place where the 
sword was lost, he found it* with inuclfdifli- 
culty* under beans of arms* and dead bodies 
of friends* as well as enemies, piled njion each 
other PauUus .^inilius admired tins gallant 
action of the young man ; nnd there is a let- 
ter still extant, written by Cato to his son* in 
which he extremely rommends his high sense 
of honour expressed in die. recovery of that 
sword. The young man afterwards married 
Tertia* daughter to Paulus ili^iiiiliiis, and sis- 
ter to young Scipio ; the Jionoiir of which 
alliance was as much owing to his own as to 
his father’s merit. Thus Cato’s care in the 
education of his son ausw'ered the end pro* 
posed. 

He .had many^ slaves which he purchased 
amon^ the captives taken in war, always 
choosing die youngest and such as were most 
'capable of instniction* like whelps or colts 
that may be trained at^ pleasure. None of 
these slaves ever went into any other man’s 


house except they were sent by Cuto or his 
wife* and ii any of them was asked* wliat his * 
master was doing* he always answe^d he did 
not know. For it was a rule vvifh Cato to 
have his slaves either employed in the house or 
asleep* and he liked tJiose best that slept the 
moat kindly, believing that they were better 
tempered than others 9iat had not so much of 
that refreshment, and fitter for any kind of 
business. And as he knew that slaves viill 
stick at nothing to- gratify their passion for 
women* he allowed them to have^ the company 
of his female slaves, upon pairing a certain 
price : but under a strict pronibition of ap- 
proaching any otiier women. 

When he was a young soldier* and as yet 
in low circumstances* he never found fault 
with any thing (hat was served up to his table* 
but thought it a shame to quarrm with a ser- 
vant on account of his palate. Yet afterwards* 
when he was possessed of an easy fortune, 
and made entertainments for his principal 
officers, as soou as dinner was over, ne never 
failed to correct with leathern thongs such of 
his slaves as had not given due attendance* 
or had suffered • any thing to be spoiled. He , 
contrived means to raise quarrels among his * 
servants* and to keep them at variance* ever 
suspecting and fearing some bad consequence 
from their unanimity. And* 

When any of them were guilty of a capital 
crime* he gave thexia a formal trial* and put 
them to dcatli in the presence of their fellow- 
servants. As his thirst after wealth increased* 
and he found that agriculture was rather amus- 
ing than profitable* he turned his thoughts to ' 
surer dependencies* and employed his money 
in purcliasing ponds* hot-baths* places proper 
for fullers, ana estates in good condition* hay- 
ing pasture ground and wood-lands. From * 
these he had a great revenue, suc/t n one, he * 
used to siiy, as Jupiter himse}f could not fKs- 
ajijwint kirn of. 

lie practised usury upon ships in the most 
blameable manner. His method was to insist* * 
that those whom he funrished with money* 
should take a great number into partnership. 
When there were full fifty of them, and as 
many ships, he demanded one share for him- 
self^ which he managed by Qnintio* his freed- 
man* who sailed and trafficked ^ong witfi 
them. I’hus, though bis gain was great* he 
did not risk his capital* but only a small part 
of it 

He likewise lent money to such of his slaves 
as chose it ; and they emx>loyed it in purchas- 
ing boys who were afterwards instructed and 
fitted for service at Cato’s expense ; and being' 
sold at the year’s end by auction, Cato took 
several of them himself* at the price of, the 
highest bidder* deductiu||[ it out of what he 
had lent To incline his son to the saiho 
economy* he told him* Thai to diminish his 
substance was not the part qf a man, butof<s 
widow woman. Yet he carried the thing to 
extravagance, when he hazarded this assertion,' 
That the man truly wonderjitland goddike, and 
fit to be registered in the lists of glory, was 
he, by whose accounts it should at Iasi appear • 
that he had more than doubled what he hud 
received from his ancestors^ ' * 

When Cato was very far adi'anced in yearfl. 
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there arrived at Rome, two ambMsadora from 
* Atheas,^ Cameadea the Acadame^ and Dio- 
genes the Side, They were sent to beg ofl* a 
&ie of five hundred talents which had been 
Imposed on the Athenians, for contamacy, 
the Sicyoiiians, at tlie suit of tlie people of 
Oropus.f Upon the Arrival of these philoso- 
pheriB, such of the Roman youth as had a taste 
for learning went to wait on them, and heard 
them with wonder and delight. Above all, 
they were, charpicd w ith tlie graceful manners 
of Cameades, the force of whose eloquence, 
being great, and his reputation equal to his elo- 
q|uence had drawn an audience of tlie mpst con< 
siderable and the politest persons in Rome ; and 
the sound of his fame, like a mighty w'iiid, had 
filled the whole city. The rci>ort ran, tliat 
^ere was come from Greece a man of astonish- 
ing powers, whose eloauence, more than iiuman, 
was able to soften ana disarm the fiercest pas- 
• sions, and who had made so strong an impression 
upon the youth, that, forgetting all oilier pleasures 
uid diversions, they were quite possessed with 
an enthusiastic love of philosophy. 

The Romans were delighted to find it so ; 
nor could they without uucominon jileasiire 
behold their sons thus fondlv receive the 
Grecian literature, and follow these wonderful 
men. Rut Cato, from the beginning, was 
alarmed at it. He no. sooner perceived this 
passion for the Grecian learning prevail, hut 
he was afraid thut tlic vouih would turn their 
ambition that way, an<l prefer the glory of 
eloquence to that of deeds of arms. But 
when he found tliat the repiittition of these 
philosophers rose still higher, and their first 
speeches were translated into Datin^ by Cains 
Acilius, a senator of great distinction, who had 
eamc^stly begged the favour of interpreting 
them, he had no longer patience, but resolved 
. to dismiss these philosophers upon some de- 
cent and specious pretence. 

He went, therefore to the senate, and com- 
plained of the magistrates for detaining so 
long such ambassaclors as those, who could 
persuade tlie people to whatever they pleased, 
••Yoa ought,” said he, “to determine their 
ofiair as speedilv as possible, that returning to 
their schools tney. may hold forth to the 
Grecian youth, and that our young men may 
again give attention to the laws and the magis- 
trates.” Not that Cato was induced to this by 
any particular pique to Carneades, which some 
suppose to have been the case, but by his 
' aversion to philosophy, and his making it a 
point to shew his contempt of the polite studies 
and learning of tlie Greeks. Nay, he scrupled 
not to affirin, “ That Socrates himself was a 
^ prating, seditious fellow, who used his utmost 
endeavours to tyrannize over his country, by 
abolishit^^its customs, and drawing the people 
over to opinions contrary to die laws.” And, 
to ridiCDie the slow methods of IsocFate.Vs 
teaching, he said, “His scholars grew old in 
» learning their art, as if they intended ^to ex- 
ercise it m the shades below, and to plead 
causes tiiere.” And to dissuade his son from 

* Autos dellius mentions a third ambassador, 
Critolans the Peripatetic^ 
t The Atheoiaus bad plondered the city of 
Oroptis. Upon complaint made by the inhabitants, 
the atfair was referred to the deiermiuaiion of the 
5ic)rooiaas, and the Athenians not appearina to 
josiify chrmselves were fined five huodred talents. 
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those studies, he fold him in a louoer tone tliaii 
could be expected from a man of liis age, and 
^ It were, in an oracular and prophetic way 
That when the Romans came thoroughly ta 
imbibe the Grecian literature, they tvotucl lose 
the empm o ' the world. Hut time has shewn 
the vanity of tliai invidious assertion ; for 
Rome was never nt a higher pitch of greatness, 
than when shi* was most perfect in tlie Grecian 
erudition, and Luist attentive to all manner of 
learning.* 

Nor was Cato an enemy to the Grecian phi- 
losophers only, but looked upon the physicians 
also with a suspicious eye. He liad heard, it 
seems, of the answer which Hippocrates gave 
the king of Persia, when he sent for him, and 
offered him a reward of many talents, “ I will 
never make use of my art in favour of bar- 
barians who are enemies to tlie Greeks.” This 
he had said was an oatli which all the phy- 
sicians Imd taken, and therefore he advised 
Ills son to beware of them all. He added, 
that he himself liad written a little treatise, in 
which he had set down his inetlind of cure,‘t' 
and^ the regimen Jie prescribed, when any of 
his family fell sick ; that he never recommended 
fasting, but allowed them herbs, with duck, 
pigeon, or hare : such kind of diet being light 
and suitable for sick people, having no other 
inconvenience but its making them dream ; 
and that with tliese reinedic^s and this regimen, 
be preserved himself and his family. But 
his scIf-suOicioncy in this respect went not nn- 
ptmished : for he lost both his wife and son. 
He himself, indeed, by his strong make and- 
good habit of body, lasted long: so that even 
in old ag(' he freqinuitly indulged iiis inclination 
for tiie sex, and at an unseasonable "time of 
life married a young woman. It was on (he 
following pretence. 

After the death of his wife, he married his 
son to tile daugliicr of Paiilus Tli^iuiliiis, the sister 
of iScipio; and continued u widower, but had a 
female slave tliat came privately to his 
Tt could not, however, be long a secretin 
a small house, with a daughter-in-law in it ; and 
one day as the favourite slave passed by with 
a haughty and flaunting air, to go to tlie Cen- 
sor's chamber, young Cato gave her a ' severe 
look, and turned his back upon her, but said 
not a word. 'J'he old man was soon informed 
of this circumstance, and finding that this kind 
of commerce displeased his son and his^ 
daughter-in-law, he did^not expostulate with 
them, nor take the least notice. Next morning 
he went to tlie forum, according to custom, 
with his friends about him ; and as ho went 
along, he called aloud to one Salonius, who 
had been his secretary, and now was one of his 
train, and asked Jiim, “ Whether he had pro- 

* Rome bad indeed a very exteneive empire ia 
the Aumistau age, but, at tbe same time, blie lost 
tarr ancient constitution and ber liberty. Not Ibat 
tbe learning of the Romans contributed to that 
loss, blit their irrcligioD, tbeir luxury, and corrup- 
tioti, occaBioned it. 

t Cato was a worse quack than Dr. Hill. His 
medical receipts, which may be found in bla treatise 
of country affairs, are either very simple or very 
daOKerouB; and fasting, which be exploded, is 
better thsn them all. DiicW, pigeon, and hare, 
which. If we may believe Plutarch, he gave his 
aick fieopleasa light diet, are certainly the strona- 
est and most indigestible kinds of food, aud therr 
making them dream was a proof of it. 
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vided a Imsbaiid for liis danditer Upon his grew old, he regarded it only by way oftlieon 
answering, that he had not, nor should and anmsement He wrote, a book coticem. 
without consulting his best friend Cato said, ing country affairs,^ in- which, among other 
Why then, I h^e found out a very fit hus- things, he gives rules for making cakes and 
.band for her, if she can bear with the disparity preserving fruit; for he was desirous to be 
of I for in other respects he is unexcep> thought curious and particular in everything, 
tionimle, but he is very old.” Snlonius njply- He kept a belter table in the >couiitry than in 
that he left the disposal of her entirely the town ; for he always invited some of his ' 
to.Bim, for she was under his protection, and acquaintance in the neighbourhood to sup with 
had no dependence but upon Ins bounty;” him. With these he passed- the time in cheer- 
Cato said witlioiit larther ceremony, " Then I ful conversation, making himself agreeable 
wiU be yoijr suii-in-law.” The man at first not only to those of his own age, but to the 
was astimished at tlie prof>osal, as may easily young; for he hud a thorough knowledge of 
Im imagined; believing Cato past the time of the world, and had either seen himself, or 
life t« marrying, and knowing himself far heard from others, a variety of things that 
benealCh an alhance with a family that had been were curious and entertaining. He looked 
Imnoured with the eonstiluie and a triiiniph. upon the table ns one of tlie best means of 
But when he saw tliat Cato was in earnest, he forming friendships : and at his, the conversa- 
embraced the oiler with joy, and the marriage tion generally turned upon the praises of great 
contract was signed us soon as they came to and excellent men among the Romans ; as for 
the./bnwi. the bad and ihe unworthy, no mention was 

While tliey were busied in preparing for tlie made oftliem, Ibr he would not allow in his 
nuptials, young Cato, taking his relations with company one word, cither good or bad, to be 
him, went and asked his father, “ What said of such kind of men. 
offence he had committed, that he was going The last service he is said to liavc done the 
to put a mother-in-law upon him?” Cato im- public, was the destruction of Carthage. 7 ’he • 
mediately answered, “ Ask not such a qiies- youiigtr Scipio imleed gave the finishing stroke 
tian, my son ; for, instead ot being ollended, to that work, but it was undertaken chiefly by 
I have reason to praise your whole conduct : the advice and at the instances of Cato. The 
I am only desirous of having more such sons, oc casion of the war was this. The Carthagi- 
and leaving more such citizens to iriy country.” nians and Massinissa, king of Numidia, being 
But this answer is said to have been given at war with each other, Caito was sent into 
long before, by Pisistratiis the Allienian tyrant Africa to inquire into the causes of the quarrel, 
who, when he Jiad sons by a former wife al- Massinissa from the first had been a friend to ' 
ready grown up, married u second, Tiinonassa the Homans, and the Carthaginians were ad- 
of Argos, by whom he said to have had two mitted into their alliance after the great over- 
sons more, Jophon and 'J’hessalus. throw they rertuved from Scipio the elder, but 

By this wife Cato had a sou, whom he called upon terms which deprived thcein of great part 
Salonius after his mother’s father. As for his of their dominions, and imposed a Tieavy tri- 
eldest son Cato, he died in his pradqrsliip, hule.j- When Cato arrived at Carthage, he 
His father often makes mention of iiiiii in his found (hut city not in the exhausted and hnm- 
writiiigs as a brave and worthy mail, lie bore ble cnnclilioii w hich the Romans imagined, 
this loss with the moderation oi‘ a philqsoplier, Lmt full of men lit to bear arms, abounding in 
applying himself with bis usual activity to money, in arms, in warlike stores, and not a 
allairs of state. For lie did not, like Lucius little elated in tlie thought of its being so well 
Liiciillus afterwards, and MetelUis Pius, think provided. Hci concluded, therefore, tliat it 
afte an exemption from the sen ice ol tlie pub- ^vas now time for the Romans to endeavour to 
lie, but considered tliat service as his iiidis- settle the points in dispute between the Nuini- 
pensable duty ; nor yet did ^ he^ act as Scipio dians and Carthage : and that, if tliey diji not 
Africanns hud done, who finding himsclt at- goon make themselves masters of that city, 
tacked and opposed by envy in his course of which was their old enemy, and retained 
glory, quitted the ndministralioii, and spent strong resentments of the usuage she had 
the remainder of his days in retirement and lately received, and which had not only re- 
inaction. But, as one told Dionysius, that the covered lierseTf after her losses, but was pro- 
most honourable death was to die in possession digiously increased in wealth and power, they 
of sovereign power, so Cato esteemed that the would soon be exposed to all tlieir former 
most honouralile old age, which was spent in dangers. For this rea'son he returned in all 
serving the commonwealth. The arniiseinenis haste to Rome, where he informed the senate, 
in which he passed his leisure hours, were tlie « That tlie defeats and other misfortunes 
writing of books and tiUiiig the ground: and which had happened to the Carthaginians, 
this is tlie reason of our Waving so many trea- had not so much drained them of their forces, 
tises on various subjects, and histories of his as cured them of their folly ; and tliat, in all 
composing.* . i . ir probability, instead of a weaker, they had 

In his younger days he applied himself to made them a more skilful and warlike enemy • 
agriculture, with a view to profit ; for he used ^ . 

to say, he had only two w'ays of increasing • ^1,19 19 the only work of bti that lemaini eii. 
his income, labour and parawtony; but as he tire ; of the rest we have only fraxmeiita. 

f Scipio Africanus oblig^ the Carthaginians, 

• Besides a* hundred and fifty orations, and at the conclusion of the second Punic war, to de- 
more, that he left behind him, he wrote a treatise liver up ‘their fleet to the Romans, yield to Mnsti 
Of military dixfpline, and books of antiquities ; nissa part of Syphaa’s dominions, and pay the Ko- 
III two of these he treats of the foundation of the mans ten thousand talents. , Ibis peace was wade 
cities of Italy : the other five conUined the Roman in JIhe third year of the hundred and forty -fourth 
history, particularly a narrative of the first and Olympiad, two hundred years before the Christian 
second Punic war. sefa* 
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that their war with the NiimWians was only 
a prelude to future combats with the Romaim ; 
and that the late xmace was a mere naine, for 
they considered it only as a suspension of ams, 
which tliey Were willing to avail them^lves 
of, till ^ey had a favourable opportunity to 
renew the war.” , . ^ . 

It is said, that at tlie conclusion of his 
speech he shook the lap of his gown, and pur- 
posely dropped some Ijibinn figs ; and when 
ne found the senators admired them for their 
size and beauty, he told them, hat the 
country where thev grew was but three days’ 
sail from Rome. 'But what is a stronger in- 
stance of his enmity to Carthage, he never 
gave his opinion in the senate u|>on any other 

r unt whatever, without adding these words. 
And my opinion is, that Carthage sluittld 
be destroyed.” Scipio, suriiamed N.»dca, 
made it a jioint to maintain the contrary, and 
concluded all his speeches thus, “And my 
opinion is, that Carthage shouhl be left stand- ; 
ing.” It is very likely that this great man, ! 
perceiving that the people w^ere come to siicli • 
a pitch of insolence, as to be^ le<l by it into . 
the greatest excesses (so that in (he pride of | 
prosperity they could not be restrained by the < 
senate, but by their overgrown power w<*re 
able to draw the government what way they | 
kileased,) thought it best that Curtilage should 
remain to keep them in awe, and to modemte 
dieir presumption. For lie saw (liat the Car- 
'huginians were not strong enough to conquer 
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the Romans, and yet too respectable nn enemy 
to be despised by them. On the otlicr hand, 
Cato thought it dangerous, while people 

were tlius inebriated and giddy with power, 
to siif&r a city which had always been great, 
and wliich was now . grown sober • and wise 
through its misfortunes, to lie watching every 
advantage against them. It appeared to hini, 
therefore, the wisest course, to have all out- 
ward dangers removed from tlie coiumon- 
wealth. that it might be at leisurse to guard 
against internal corrnptioii. 

Thus Cato, 'tliey tell ns, occasioned the 
third and last war against the Cartliaginians. ' 

I But as soon as it began he died, luiving first 
I propht'sii d of the piM'soti that 8hould%piik an 
I end to Jt ; who was then a young man, and 
’ liad only a tribune’s command in the army, 
but w-^as giving extraordiiiury proofs of his con- 
duct ancl valour. The news of tliese exploits 
being brought to Koine, Cato cried out, 

— He is the soul of council ^ 

Tlie rest are shadows vain. 

This Scipio soon confirmed by his actions. 

Cato h*ft one son by his second wife, who, 
as vve have already obs(‘rved, was siiriinmed 
Salonitis, and a gnindsun by the sun of his • 
first wife, who died b't^fore liim. Salon ius 
died in his prmtorship, leaving a son named 
Marcus, who »‘!ime to be consul, and was 

f :niiidf:t(her^ to Cato the. Philosopher, the 
le.st and must illustrious man of his time. 


ARISTIDES AND CATO COMPARED. 

Hating thus given a detail of the most memo- their favour ; for the Romans elated with tlieir 
rable actions of these great men, if we <!Oin- power and importance, loved to’ hunihle those 
pare the whole life of the one with that of the wlio stood for the great oflices of state. And it 
other, it will not be easy to discern the dif- was not the same tiling to be rivalled hy n 
ference between them, the eye being attracted Tliernistocles, who vvas neither distinguished 
by so many striking resemblances. But if we by birth nor fortune (for he is said not to hove 
examine tne several parts of their lives dis- been worth more than three, or, at the most, 
tinctly, as we do a poem or a picture, we five talents, w^hen he first applied hiinsolf to 
shall find, in the first place, this common < to imhlic allairs,) ns to have to contest with a 


them both, tiiat they rose to high stations and 
great honour in their respective common- 
wealths, not by the help of family connections, 
but merely by their own virtue and abilities. 
It is true, that when Aristides raised himselt^ 
Athens was not in her grandeur, and the de- 
maj^gui^s and chief magistrates he had to deal 
with were men of moderate and nearly equal 
fortunes. For estates of the highest class were 
then ctfily five hundred mecGwni : of those of 
the second order, who were knights, three him- 
d^d ; and of those of the tliird order, who 
were cBXXed Zeugitof, two hundred.^ But Cato, 
from a little village and a country life, launch- 
ed into the Roman government, as into a 
boundless ocean, at a time w^hen it was not 
conducted by the Curii, tlie Fabiicii, and 
Hostilii, nor received for its magistrates and 
orators men of narrow circumstances who 
worked with their own hands, from the plough 
and the spade, but was accustomed to regard 
greatness of family, opulenc^ distribofioiis 
among the fieople, and servility in courting 


Scipio Africanus, a Servius Galba, or a Quin- 
tius Flaminius, without any other assistonce 
or support but a tongue accustomed to speak 
with Ireedom in the cause of justice. 

Besides, Aristides was only one among ten, 
that commanded at Maratlion and Platsea ; 
whereas, Cato was chosen one of the two con- 
suls, from a number of competitors, and one 
of the two censors, though opposed by seven 
candidates, who were some of the . greatest 
and most illustrious men in Rome. 

Jt should be observed, too, that Aristides 
was never principal in any action ; for Mil- 
tiades had the chief honour of the victoy at 
Manithon ; Tlieniisioclcs of that at SaRbiis : 
and the jndm of the important day at Platma, 

’ us Herodofus tells ns, was acHudged to Paii- 
sanins. Nay, even the second place was dis- 
puted with Aristides by Sophanes, Aminias, 

* This is a mistake in Plutarch ; for Salonlus 

was ibe KraiiUiiitiier, and Marcni the father 

4;ato of Utica. 
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CaUiiTi^chas^ and CyneegiruSp who gready 
diatinimfaea themselves on that occasion. 

On%a odier hand, Cato not only stood first 
in courage and conduct, diiribg his own con* 
sulate, and in the war with Spam ; but when he 
acted at Thermopylae only as ' a tribnne, under 
the auspices of another, lie gained the glory of 
the victory ; for he it was that unlocked the 
pass' for the Romans to rash upon Antiochus, 
and that brought the war upon the back of 
the ki^, who minded only what was before 
him. That victory, which was manifestly the 
work of Cato, drove Asia out’ of Greece, and 
opened the passage for Scipio to that continent 
afterwardsi 

Both of them were equally victorious in war, 
but Aristides iniscaried in the administration,^ 
being banished and opprt»ssrd by the faction of 
Themistocles : whilst Cato, though he had 
for antagonists almost all the greatest and most 
powerful men in Home, who kept contending 
with him even in his old age, like a skilfui 
wi-estler, always held his footing. Often im- 
peached before the people, and often the ma- 
nager of an impeacliTiient, he generally suc- 
ceeded in his prosecution of others, and was ' 
never condemned himself ; secure in that bul- 
wark of life, tlie defensive and otlenslve ar- 


mour of eloquence ; and to this, much more 
justly than to fortune, or his guardian genius, 
we may ascribe bis maintaining his dignhy 
unblemished to the last. For Anti pater lie- 
stowed die same encomium upon Aristotle die 
philosopher, in what he wrote concerning him 
after his death, that, among his other qualities, 
he had the very extraordinary one, of persiiad- 1 
incMPCople to whatever he pleased. 

T^int the art of governing cities and common- 
wealths is the chief excellence of man, admits 
not of a doubt; and it is generally agreed, 
that the art of governing a family is no small 
ingredient in that excellence. For a city, 
which is only a collection of families, cannot 
be prosperous in the whole, unless the families 
that compose it he flourishing and prosperous. 
And iiycurgus, when he banished gold and 
silver out of Sparta, and gave the citizens, 
instead of it, money made of iron, diat liad 
been spoiled by the Are, did not design to ex- 
cuse them from attending to economy, but only 
to prevent luxury, which is a tumour and in- 
flammation caused by riches ; tliat every one 
might have the grreater plenty of tlie necessa- 
ries and conveniences of lite. By this esta- 
blishme.nt of his, it appears, that fie saw far- 
ther than any other le^slator ; since he was 
sensibje that cvery^S'-HJiety has more to appre- 
hend irom its needy members, than from the 
rich. For this reason, Cato was no less at- 
tentive to tlie management of his domestic 
concerns than to that of public aflairs : and he 
not* only increased his oM*n estate, but becaSbe 
a guide to others in economy and ogriculture, 
conAknhig which he collected many useful 
rules. 

But Aristides by his indigence brought a 
di^race'Upon justice itself, as if it wqye the 
ruin and impoverishment of families, and a 
aiiality that is profitable to any one rather than 
the ' owner. Hesiod, however, has said a 
good deal to exhort us both to justice and 
ai^nomy, and inveighs against idleness as (ho 


source of iiniistice. The same is well rep?w- 
seuted by Homer 

The culture of the field, which Alls tlie stores 
' With happy harvests ; and doiqsstic cares. 

Which rear the smilliiR progeny, no cbaroit 
Could boast for me ; -'twas mine, to sail 
The icailaat ship, to sound the trump of war, ' 

To point the polish'd spear, and hurl the quiv- 
eriug lance. 

By which the poet intimates, that those whp 
neglect their own alTuirs, generally support 
diemselves by violence ana injustice. For 
what tlie physicians say of oil, that used out- 
wardly it is beneficinl, but peniicioua when • 
taken inwardly, is not applicable to the- just 
man ; nor is it true, that be is useful to others, 
and unprofitable to himself and his family. . The 
politics of Aristides seem, therefore, tq have 
been defective in tliis respect, if it is true (ns 
most wrifers assert) that he left not enough 
either for the portions of bis daughters, or for 
the expences of his funeral. , ^ 

Thus Cato’s family produced praetors and 
consuls to the fonrtli generation : for his grand- 
sons and their children bore the liighest oilices : 
whereas, though ' Aristides was one of the 
greatest men in Greece, yet the most distress- ^ 
mg poverty prevailing among his descendants, 
some of them were forced to get their bread 
by shewing tricks by sleight of hand, or tell • 
ing fortunes, and others, to receive public 
alms, and not one of them entertained a sen- 
timent worthy of thejr illustrious ancestor. 

It is true, this point is liable to some dis- 
pute ; for poverty is not dishonourable in itself, 
hilt only when it is the eflect of idleness, in- 
temperance, prodigality, and folly. And when, 
on the contrary, it is associated with all the • 
virtues,^ in the sober, the industrious, the just, 
and valiant statesman, it speaks a great and 
elevated mind. For an attention to little 
things renders it impossible to do any thing 
that is great • nor can he provide for the wants 
of others, whose own are numerous and crav- 
ing. The great and necessary provision for a 
statesman is, not riches, but a contented mind, 
which requiring no superfluities for itself, 
leaves a man at full liberty to serve the com- 
monwealth. God is absolutely exempt from 
M'ants ; and die virtuous man, in proportion ns 
lie reduces his wants, approaclies nearer to tlio 
Divine perfection. For as a body well built 
for health needs nothing exquisite, either in 
food or clothing, so a rational way of living, 
and a well goveTtif.d family, demand a very 
moderate support Our possessions, indeed, 
should be proportioned to the use we make of 
them ; he that amasses a great deal, and uses 
but little, is far from being satisfied and happy 
in his abundance ; for if, while he is solicitous 
to increase it, he has no desire of those &ings 
which wealth can iirocure, he is foolish; if he 
does desire them, and yet out' of meanness of 
spirit will not allow himself in their enjoyment 
he is miserable. 

I would fain ask Cato himself this ^estion, 

** If riches are to be eiqo^d, why, wnen pos- 
sessed of a grea^ dcfhl, did he plume himself 
upon being satisfied with a little ?” If it be a * 
commendable thing, as indeed it is, to he con 

* Odt 8$ L. iv. 
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teutpd with coarse bread, and snch wine as onr praising himself not so complete in vii^e as ' 
servants and labouring people drink, and not the modest man who does not even want others' 
to covet purple and elegantly plastered Houses, to praise him. For modesty is a very proper * 
then Aristides, Epaminondas, Manias Curios, ingredient in the mild and engaging manner 
and Caius Fabricius were perfectly Yight,^ in necessary for a statesman ; on the other hand, 
neglecting to acquire what they did not think he who demands any eztwrdinary respect is 
proper to use. For it wps by no means neces> difficult to please, and liable to envy. ^ Cato 
sarv for a man who, like Cato, could make a was very subject to this fault, and Aristides 
delicious meal on turnips, and loved to boil entirely free from it. For Aristides, hj co- 
them himself, wliile his wife baked the bread, operating with his enemy Themistocles in his 
to talk so much about a farthing, and to write greatest actions, and being as it were a guard 
by what means a man might soonest grow rich, to him while he had the command, restored the 
Indeed, simplicity and frugality are then only alfairs of Athens: whereas Cato, by counter^ 
great tmngs, when they free the mind from the acting Scimo, had well nigh blasted and ruined 
desire of superfluities and the anxieties of care, that expedition of his apiinst Carthage, which 
Hence it was that Aristides, in the (rial of brought down Hannibal, who fill then was in- 
Callias, said. It was jit for none to be ashamed vincible. And he continued to raise suspicions 
of jHiveffv, but those that were poor agahist against him, and to persecute him with ca- 
their wills; and that they who, like him, nere lumnies, till at last he drove him out of Rome^ 
poor out (f choice, might glory in it. For it and got his brotlier stigmatized with the shame 
18 ridiculous to fiiipposc mat ilie poverty of ful crime of embezzling the public money. 
Aristides was to be imputed to sloth, since he As for temperance, which Cato always ex • 
might, without being guilty of tlic least base- tolled as the greatest of virtues, Aristides pre . 
ness, have raised himself to opulence, by the served it in its utmost purity and perfection j 
spoil of one barbarian, or the iilunder ot one wliile Cato, by marrying so much beneath him^* 
tent But enough of this. self, and at an unseasonable time of life, stood 

As to militar> achievements, those of Cato justly im])cached in that respect For it was 
added but little to the Roman empire, which' by no means decent, at his great age, to bring 
was already very great , whereas the battles of home to his son and daughter-in-law, a young 
Marathon, Salamis, and Plataea, the most glo- wife, the daughter of his secretajry, a man who 
rious and important actions of the Oreeks, are received wages of the public. Whether he did 
numbered ^ among tliose of Aristides. ^ And it merely to gratify his appetite, or to revenge 
surely Antiochus is not worthy to be mentioned tiie affront whicli his son put upon .his favou- 
with Xerxes, nor the deinolishins of the walls rite slave, both the cause and the thing were 
of the Spanish towns, with the destruction of dishonourable. And the reason which he gave 
so many thousands of barbarians both by sea to his son was ironical and groundless. For if 
and land. On these great occasions Aristides lie w;is desirous of having more children like 
was inferior to none in real service, but he left him, he should have looked out before for 
die glory and the laurels, as he did the wealth, some woman of family, and not have put offi 
to others who had more need of them, because the thoughts of marrying again, till his com- 
he was above them. merce with so mean a creature was discover- 

1 do not blame Cato for perpetually boasting ed ; and when it was discovered, he rugUt to 
and giving himself the preference to others, have chosen for his fatlier-indaw, not tlie man 
though in one of his pieces he says. It is absurd who would most readily accept his proposals, 
for a man either to commend or depreciate but one whose alliance would liave done him 
Jdmself but I think the man who is often the most honour. 
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or 

At Mantinea there was a man of great quality ’ says Achilles was educated by Phoenix, and 
and power named Cassander,^ who, being formed him from his infancy to generous sent!* 
obliged, by a reverse of fortune, to quit his meiits and royal virtues, 
own conn^, went and settled at Megalopolis. But when lie was past the years of child- 
He was induced to fix there, chiefly by the hood, Eedemus and Demophanes^ had the 
friendship which subsisted between him and principal care of him. lliey were both 
Cranri^ the father of Philopoemen, who was Merailopolitans : M'ho,, having learned the^ 
in all respects on extraordinary man. Wliile academic philosophy of Arcesilaus-j*, applied 
his friend lived, he had all that he could wish ; it, above^ all the men of their tinie, to aci||m 
and being* desirous, after his death, to make and affairs of state. They delivered thoi^ 
^oine return for his hospitality, he educated his country from tyranny, by nroviding person! 
sridmn son, in the same manner as Homer privately to take off Aristodemns ; (hev were' 

assistingto Aratns in drivii|g ontNecocles the 

. • Panianias cails him Oleanders and some ma- .... « ^ . 

nuscripts of Plutarch agree with him. So it is • In Pansanlas thgir names are Ecdelns .and 
also in the translation of Gnarini. Mcgalopbanes, * ‘ 

t Crauffis in Pansaniat : in the inscription of a f Arccsilaos wasfoonderpftbe middle Academy, 
tatoe of Pbilopcemen at Tegeae ; and in an ancient, and made' some alteration In the doctrine whidi 
tullection of epigrams. had obtained* 
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tyrant of Sicyon: and, at the request of the 
people of Gyrene, whose govemment was in 

S eat disorder, they sailed thither, settled it on 
e foundation of good laws, and thoroughly 
regulated the commottwealth. But among all 
their great actions, they valued themselves most 
on tiie education of Philopoemen, as having 
rendered him, by thejbrinciples of philosophy, 
a common benefit to Greece. And indeed, as 
he came the last of so many excellent generals, 
Greece loved him extremely, as the child of 
her old age, and, as his reputation increased, 
enlar^d his power. For which req^on, a cer- 
tain Roman calls him the last of the Greeks, 
meaning that Greece had not produced one 
great man, or one that was worthy of her, 
after him. 

His visage was not veiy homely,^ as some 
imagined it to liave been ; for we see his statue 
still remaining at Delphi,^ As for the mistake 
of his hostess at Megara, it m said to be 
owing to his easiness of behaviour and the 
simplicity of lijs garb. Slie having word brought 
^at the general of the Achaeaus was com- 
ing to her Jioiise, was in great care and hurry 
to provide his supper, her husband hap^icniiig 
to be out of tlie W'ay. In tlie mean time 
Phiiopaemen came,^nd as his liabit was ordi- 
nary, she took him tor one of his own serv'ants, 
or lor a harbinger, and desired liirn to assist 
her in the business of the kitclicn. He pre- 
sently thew olf his cloak, and began to cleave 
some wood ; when the master of the house re- 
turning, and seeing him so^ einf>loyed, said, 
^ What is tlie meaning of this, Philoposinen 
He replied, in broad Doric, ^ 1 am paying the 
fine of my deformity.’’ Titus Flaininiiis rally- 
ing him one day upon his make, said, What 
fine hands and legs you have ! but then you 
have no' belly and he was indeed very 
slender in ' tile waist. But this raillery might 
rather be referred to the coral ition of his for- 
tune: for ho had good soldiers, botli horse 
and foot, but very often wanted money to pay 
them. These stories are subjects of disputa- 
tions in the schools. 

As to his muiiners, we find iliat his pursuits 
of honour were tdo much attended with rough- 
ness and passion. Fpaminondas was the 
person whom he projjpsed his pattern ; 
and he succeeded in imitating his activity, 
shrewdness, and contempt of riches ; but his 
choleric, contentious humour prevented his at- 
taining to^ the mildness,^ thc^ gravity, mid 
candour of that great man in political dispute?^ 
so tliat he seemed rather fit for war than for 
the civil admlnistratl m. Indeed, from a child 
he was fond of every thing in the military way, 
and -readily entered into the exercises which 
tended to that puriiose, those of riding for 
instance, and handling of arms. As he seemed 
well formed for wrestling too, his friends and 
l^emors advised him* to impi^e himself in 
that art; which gave him occasion to ask, 
whether that mi^it be consistent with his 
proficiency as a soldier ? They told him the 
truth ; that the habit of body and manner of 
life,, the diet and exercise, of a soldier and a 

f PaaianiSs assures us that bis visage was homely, 
but at the same time declares, that in point of 
else and strength no. man la Peloponnesus ex- 
ceeded him. 


wrestler, were entirely different: that tlie 
wrestler must have much sleep and full meals, 
stated times of exercise and rest, every little 
departure from his rules being very prejudical 
to him ; whereas the soldier snould be prepared 
for the moat irregular changes of livings and 
should chiefly endeavour to bring himself to. 
bear the want of food and sleej), without 
difficulty. Philopoemen hearing this, not only 
avoided and derided the exercise of wrestiiiig 
himself, but afterwards, when he "came to be 
general, to the utmost of his power exploded 
the whole art, every mark of disgrace and 
expression of contempt ; satisfied that it 
rendered persons, who were the most fit for 
war, quite useless, and unable to fight on nc- 
ces.sury occasions. 

When his governors and preceptors had 
quitted their charge, he engaged in those 
private incursions into Laconiu which the city 
of Megalopolis made for the t^ike of booty ; and 
in ihuse he was sure to be the first to march 
out, aii<l the hist to return. 

liis leisure he spent eltlier in the chase, 
wliich increased both his strength and activity, 
or in the tillage of the field. For he had a 
handsome estate twenty furlongs from the city, 
to which lie went every day after dinner, or 
afieij^ supper ; and, at nighit he threw himself 
upon an ordinary mattress, and slept as one cS 
the labourers. Farly in -tlie morning he rose 
and went to work along with his vinc-dressers 
or ploughmen ; after which he returned to tlio 
town, and employed his time about the public 
aliairs with his friends and with the magistrates. 
Wliat he gained in the wars he laid but upon 
horses or arms, or in the redeeming of captives ; 
but he endeavoured to improve his own estate 
tlic justest w^ay in the world, by agriculture J 
uiean.^ Nor did he^ apply Jiimself to it in a 
cursory manner, but in full conviction that the 
surest way not to. touch wliat belongs to .others 
is to take care of one’s own. 

He spent some time in hearing the discourses 
and studying the tvritings of philosophers ; hut 
selected such as he tiiuught might assist his 
progress in virtue. Among the poetical 
images iu Homer, he attended to those which 
seemed to excite and encourage valour : and 
as to other aiitliors, he was most conversant , 
in tlie Tactics of Evangelus,*]- and in the His- 
tory of Alexander ; being persuaded that learn- 
ing ought to conduce to action, and not be con- 
sidered as mere pastime and a useless fund 
for talk. In the study of Tactics he neglected 
those plans and diagrams that are drawn upon 
paper, and exeniplitied the ndes in the field ; 
considering witli himself as he travelled, and 
pointing out to those about him, the difficulties 

* Columella says, agriculture is next akin to 
philosophy. It does, indeed, afford a fiwrson who 
is capable of speculation, an opportunity of me- 
ditating on nature ; and such meditations enlarge 
the mind. 

t This author Is mentioned by Arrian, who also 
wrote a discourse on Tactics. He observes, that 
tjie treatise of Evangelus, as well- as those of se- 
veral other writers on that subject, were become ot 
little use in his time, because they had omitted fe- 
veral things as snfHclently known in their days 
which, however, then wanted explication. I'bis 
may serve as n caution to fiiture writers on tills 
land such like subiects. 
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»r steep or broken ^onnd ; and bow the ranks 
»f an army moat be extended or closed, ac- 
cording to the differences made by rivers, 
^ ditches, and defiles. 

He seems, indeed, to luive set rather too 
great a value on military knowledge ; erabrac- 
• ing war as the most extensive exercise of 
virtue, and despising those that were not 
versed in it, as persons entirely useless. 

He was now thirty years old, when Cleo- 
niencs,^ king of the liacedcemonians, surprised 
Alegalopolis in the night, and having forced the 
guards, entered and seized the market-place. 
IMiilopoemen .ran to succour the inhabitants, 
but was iK>t able to drive out the enemy, though 
ho fought with the moat determined and des- 
perate valour. He jirevailed, however, so far 
as to give tlie people opportunity to steal. out of 
the town, by innintaining the combat with tlie 
))iirsucrs, and drawing Cleomeuos upon him- 
self, so that h(j retii'i^d the. last with diflirulty, 
and after prodigious efforts : being wounded, 
and having his horse killed under him. When 
they had gained Messeiie, Cleomones made 
them an olVer ot their city with their latuls and 
goods. Philopoemen per<*.eiving ihey were 
glad to accept the proposal, and in haste to 
return, strongly opposed it, representing to 
them in a set speech, that Cleomenes did not 
want to restore them their city, but to be mask r 
of the citizens, in order that he iniglit be more 
secure of keeping the place : that lie could not 
sit still long to watch empty houses and walls, 
for t.he very solitude would force him away, 
lly tliis argument he turned the Megalopolitans 
from their purpose, but at the same time fur- 
nished Cleomencs with a pretence to ]dander 
the town and demolish the greatest part of it, 
and to march offloaded with booty. 

Soon after Antigonus came dowii to assist the 
AcJiseans against Cleoinenes ; and finding that 
he had possessed himself of the heights of Sel- 
lasia, and blocked up the passages, Antigonus 
drew lip his army near him, with a resolution 
to force him from his post. Pliilopocmen, 
with his citizens, was placed among the caval- 
ry, supported by the Illyrian foot, a numerous 
and gallant body of men, who closed that ex- 
tremity. They had orders to wait quietly, un- 
til, from t]ie other wing, where the king fought 
in person, they should see a red robe lifted up 
upon tlie point of a spear. The Achaeans kept 
their ground, as they were dire*, ted: but the 
Illyrian oflicers with their corps attempted to 
break in upon the Liacedaemoiiians. Eiiclidas, 
fhe brother of Cleomenes, seeing this opening 
made in tlie enemy's army, immediately order- 
ed, a party of his light-armed infantry to wheel 
about and attack the rear of the Illyrians, thus 
separated from die horse. Tliis being put in 
execution; and the Illyrians, liarrassed and 
broken, Phitopoemen perceived that it would 
be no difficult matter to drive off that light-ar- 
med party, and tiiat the occasion called for it. 
First he mentioned the. thing to the king's ofli- 
. cers, bat they redepted the hint, and consider- 
ed.him as no better than a madman, his repu- 
tation being not yet respectable enough to jus- 
tify such a movement He, therefore, with the 

* Cleomenes made himself master of Megalopolis 
in the second year of the hundred and thirty-nintli 
Olympiad, which was the two hundred and twenty- 
lirst before the Christian aera. 


Megaiopoiitans, falling upon that light-armed 
corps himself, at the first encounter put tliein 
in confusion, and soon after routed* them with 
great slaughter. Desirous yet further to en- 
courage Antigonus's troopa, and quicky to 
penetnite into the enemy’s army, which was 
now in some disorder, he quitted his horse ; 
and advancing on foot, in his horseman's coat 
of mail and other heavy accoutrements, upon 
rough uneven ground, (hat was full of springs 
and bogs, he was making his way with .extreme 
difficulty, when he had both his thighs struck 
through witli a javelin, so that the point came 
through on the other side, and the wound was 
great tlioiigh not mortal. At first he stood 
still ns it* he had been shackled, not knowing 
what method to take. For the thong in the 
niiddlt^ of the javelin rendered it difficult to be 
drawn out ; nor would any about him venture 
to do it. At tlie same time the fight being at 
the hottest, and likely to be soon over, honoiit 
and iiidigtiafion pushed him on to take his sharo 
in it ; ami thcrefiire, by moving his legs this 
way and (hat, he broke the staff, and then or- 
dered the i>ieccs to be pulled out. Thus' set 
free, he ran, sword in hand, through fJie first 
ra:iks, to charge the enemy ; at the same time 
animating the troox)S and firing them with 
emnlatiuii. 

Antigonus, having gained the victory, to try 
his Macedonian o(lic(?rs, demanded of them, 
^ Why they had brought on the cavalry be- 
fore he gave lliem the signal?” By way of 
apology, tbt‘y said, “ They were obliged, 
against their will, to come to action^ because 
a young man of IMcgalopolIs bad begun the 
attack too soon.” “ That young man,” replied 
Antigonus, smiling,” has performed tlie office 
of an experienced general.” 

This action as we may easily imagine, lifted 
Philopocrncn into great reputation, so tliat Aii- 
tigoniis was very desirous of having his service 
in the wars, and oftered him n considerable 
command with g^eat appointments ; but he de- 
clined it, becaus(3 lie knew he would not bear 
to be under the direction of another. Not 
choosing however to lie idle, and hearing there 
was a war in Crete, he sailed thither to exer- 
cise and improi e his military talents. When 
he had sr^ri'ed there a good while, along with 
a set (»r brave men, who were not only versed 
in all the stratagems of war but temperate be- 
sides, and strict in their manner of living, he 
returned with so much renown to the Achmans, 
that they immediately nppefinted him general 
of horse. He found that the cavalry made 
use of small and mean horses, which tliey pick- 
ed up as they could when they were called to 
a campaign ; that many of them shunned tlie 
wars, and sent others in tlieir stead ; and 
tliat shameful ignorance of service, with its 
consequence, timidity, prevailed among them 
all. The former generals had connived at this, 
because, it being a degree of honour among 
tlie Achseans to serve on horseback, the 
cavalry had great power in tlie commonwealth 
and considerable inftiience in tlie distribution 
of rewards and punishments. But PhilopoBiuen 
would not yield to such considerations, or grant 
them the least indulgence. Instead of that, 
% applied to the several towns, and to each 
of tlie young men in particular, rousing them 
to a sense of hononr, punishing where nccessi- 

CS rt 
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fy required, and practising them in exercised 
reviews, and mock-battles in places of the 
f^ateet resort. By these means in a little 
time he brought them to surprising sti*ength 
and spirit ; and, what is of most consequence, 
in' discipline, rendered them so light and quick 
that all their evolutions and movements, whe- 
ther performed separately or togetlier, were 
executed witli^ so much readiness and address, 
that their motion was like that of one body ac- 
tuated by an internal voluntary principle. In 
the great battle which they fought witli the 
iGtolians and !1^1eans near the the river l^aris- 
sus,^ Demophantus, general of the Blean 
horse, advanced befon* tlic lines, at full speed 
a^piinstPhilopoemen. Pliilopoi'rneri, pre, venting 
his blow, with a push with liis spear brought 
him dead to the groiiud. Tlie enemy seeing 
Demophantus fall, immediately tied. And 
now Philofiocmen was imiversaily celebrated 
as not inferior to the y<iuiig in personul valour, 
nor to the old in prudence, ami as e<|iially \v<*ll 
qualified both to light and to command- 

Aratus was, indeed, the tirst who raised tlie 
commonwealth of the Acha^ans to dignity and 
imwer. For, wJiereas bedbre they v\en‘. in a 
low condition, dispersed in nnconnm ted ci- 
ties, he united th<'m in one one biHly, and ! 
gave them a moderate civil government worthy 
of Greece. And as it happens in running 
waters, that when a few small hodii^s stoi), 
others stick to them, and tme i>art strength- 
ening anotlior, the whole becomes omt tirin end 
solid mass, so it was with Greece. At a time 
when she was weak and easily broken, dis- 
persed as she was in a variety of c ities, 
which stood each upon its own bottom, tlie 
Achseans first united themselves, and then 
drawing some of the neighbouring cities to 
them by assisting them to expel their tyrants 
while others voluntarily joined them for the 
sake of that unanimity which they bidicld in .so 
well-constituted a government ; they conceived 
the great design of forming Pelo))oiinesns into 
one community. It is true, that while Aratus 
lived, they attended the motions of the JVlace- 
donians, and made their court first to Ptolemy^ , 
and after lo Antigonus and Philip, who all had 
a great share in the aflairs of Greece. But 
when Philopoemen had taken upon him the 
administration, the Achicnns, finding them- 
selves respectable enough to oppose tlieir 
strongest adversaries, ceased to call in foreign 
protectors. As for Aratus, not being so fit for 
conflicts in the field, he managed most of liis 
affairs by address, by moderation, and by the 
friendships he had fj.incd with foreign prin- 
ces, as we have related in his life. But Piiilo- 
poemen, being a ^eat warrior, vigorous and 
bold, and successful withal in the first battles 
that he fought, raised the. ambition of the 
Achseans together with their power ; for under 
him they were used to conquer. 

In the first place, he corrected the errors of 
Achseans in drawing up their forces and 
in the make of their amis. For hiUierto they 
bad made use of bucklers which were easy to 
manage on account of their smallness, but too 
narrew to cover the body, and lances that 

* This battle was fought the fourth year of ^ 
huiiArcd and forty-aeeoiid Olympiad, when Ph ws - 
poeuier. was in bis foriy-fourth year. 


were much shorter than the Macedonian pikes 
for which reason they answered the end in 
fighting at a distance, but were of little use in 
close battle. As for the order of battle, they 
had not been accustomed to draw; np in a • 
spiral form,^ but in tlie square battalion, which 
having neither a front of pikes, nor shields, fit 
to lock together, like tliat of the Macedoniani^ 
was easily penetrated and broken. ^Philopoc- 
men altenm both ; persuading them instead of 
the buckler and lance, to take the shield and 
pike; to arm their heads, bodies, •thighs, and 
legs ; and, instead of a light and desultory 
manner of fighting, to adopt a close and firm 
one. After he had brought the youth to wear 
compicle armour, and on that account to con- 
sider themselves us invimuhle, his next step 
was to reform them with respect to luxury and 
Ibve of expense. He could not, indeed, en- 
tirely cure them of tlie distemper with which 
they had long been infected, the vanity of 
appearcince, ior they had vied with each other 
in fine clothespin purple car][>cts, andin the rich 
service of their tables. But he began with di- 
verting their love of show from siipurfluous 
things to tliose that were useful and hononrable, 
and soon prevailed with them to retrench their 
daily expense upon their persons, and to give 
in to a magnificence in their arms and the 
whole equipage of war. Tlie shops therefore 
wero seen strewed with plate broken in pieces, 
while breast-plates were gilt with the, gold, 
and chields and bridles studded with the* sil- 
ver. On the parade the young men vv^re 
uianaging horses, or exercising fficir arms. 
The women were seen adomibg helmets and 
♦•rests with various colour^, or embroidering 
inilitary vests both for the c4valiy and infantry. 
The very sight of these things inflamed their 
ecuirage, and called f(^Hh their vigour, made 
them venturous, and ready to face any danger. 
I'Nir niuch expense in other things that attract 
our eyes ttmipts to luxury, and too often pro- 
duces effeminacy ; the feasting of the senses 
relaxing the vigour of the mind ; but in this 
instaucc it strengthens nnd improves it. Thus 
Homer represents Achilles, at the sight of his 
new armour, exulting with jo\s+ and burning 
with impatience to use it. when Philopuc- 
mcn had persuaded the youth thus to arm and 
adorn themselves, he mustered and trained 
them continually, and they entered with pride 
and pleasure into his exercise. For they were 
greatly delighted with the nevv form of the 
battalion, which was so cemented that it 
seemed impossible to break it. And their arms 
became easy and light in the wearing, because 
they were charmed with theif richness and 
beauty, and they longed for nothing more than 
to use Uicni against the enemy, and hi try them 
in a real encounter. 

* The Macedonian pliaiaiix occaalonally altered 
their form from the square to the spiral or orbi- 
cular, and sometimes to that of the auneus or 
wedge. 

t She drops the radiant burden on the ground ; 
Clang the strong arms, and ring the shores, around. 
Back shrink the Myrmidons with dead surprise^ 

And from the broad effulgence turn their eyes. 
Unmoved, the hero kindles at the show. 

And feela with fage divine bis bosom glow*; 

From his fierce eyeballs living Aames expire. 

And qash incessant like a stream of fire. 

Pope, II. b. xfa- 
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At that time tlie AchivatiM were ri A'?ir 'Vilh 
Maebanidao, the tyrant ol Ijacedar^non, \v!to. 
with a poAverfuI army, was watcliin^ his op- 
portunity to subdue all Peloponnesus. As 
soon as news was bronprht that he was fallen 
upon tlie Mantiiieans, Philopocnien^ took the 
field, and marched against him. They drew 
u]t their armies near Mantinea, each having a 
good number of mercenaries in pay, beside 
flic whole force of their respective cities.^ The 
engagement being begun, Marlianidas with his 
foreign troops attacked and put to flight the 
spearmen and the 'rarentincs, who were placed 
in the Achsean front ; but afterwards, instead 
of falling upon that part of the army who stood 
their ground, and breaking thtnii, he went 
upon the pursuit of the fugitives,^ and when 
he should have ciideavoun‘il to roiit the main 
body of die Acli'ccaiis, left bis own uncovered. 
Pliifopcemen, aftef so indilfcrent a begiuiiing, 
made light of ilie xuisforfunc, ami rcjircseniod 
it ns no great' inatfor, though the day seemed 
to be lost. But when he saw wliat an error 
the enemy committed, in quitting their foot, 
and going upon the pursuit, by which they left 
him a good opening, he did not try 1o stop 
them in their career after fbe but 

suflered them to pass by. AVhen llie pursue is 
were got at a groat distance, hr riisurd upon 
the Lacedirmonian infimtry, now h it luisop- 
ported bv their right wing. Sirricinng, there- 
fore, to the left, he took t)irm in tlaiik, de.sli- 
tute as they were of a general, and far from 
expecting to come to blows ; fur lliey thought 
Mochanidas absolutely sure of victory, wlicn 
they saw him upon the pursuit. 

Aflor he had routed tliis infantry with great 
slaughter (for it is said that four thousand La- 
eedaunouians were left dead upon the spot,) 
he marched against Machanidas, who was 
now returning with his iiicrconaries from thc^ 
pursuit. There was a broad and <Ireji ditch 
oetween them, where both strove a while, the 
one to get over and fly, the other to hinder 
him. Their appearance was not like that of 
a combat betw’cen two general.s, but between 
two wfjd beasts (or rather between a hunter 
and a wild beast,) whom necessity reduces to 
fight. Philopoemcn Avas the great hunter. 
The tyrant’s horse being strong and spirited, 
and violently spurred on both sides, •ventunsd 
to Iccip into the ditch ; and was raising his 
fore feet in order to gain tlie opiiosite bank, 
when Simmias and Polyamus, who always 
fought by the side of Pliifopuemeii, both rode 
up and levelled their spears against Alaehani- 
das.. But Philopoemen prevented them ; and 
perceiving tliat tlie horse, with hi.s head high 
reared, covered tlie tyrant’s body, he turned 
his own a little, and pushing his spear at him 
with nil his force, tumbled him into the ditch. 
Tho Achssans, in admiration of this exploit 
and of his conduct in tlie whole action, set up 
his statiie in brass at Delphi, in the attitude 
in w.hi(!b he killed the tyrant. 

It is reported, that at the Nemcau games, a 
little after he had gained the battle of Manti- 
nea, Philopoemen, tlien chosen general a se- 
cond time, and at leisure on account of that 
reat festival, first caused this phalanx, in the 
est order and attire, to pass in review before 
file Greeks, and to make all tlie movements 

* 5ce Polybius, 1. xi. 
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which the art of war teaches^ with tlie uimosd 
vigour and agilitv. After this he entered the 
theatre, while the musicians were contending 
for the prize. He Avas attended by the youth 
in their military cloaks and scarlet vests. 
'Fhese young men were all well made, of tlie 
same age and stature, and tliough they shewed 
great respect for their general, yet tliey seem- 
ed not a little elated themselves with the many 
glorious battles tliey had fought In the mo- 
ment that they entered, Py lades the musician 
happened to be singing to his lyre the Persat 
of Tiiiintheus,^ and was pronouncing (his 
verse Avliich begins. 

The palm of liberty for Greece 1 won, 

Avhen the )>eoj>le, struck xvith the grandeur of 
the poetry, simg liy :i voice ecfually excellent, 
from e\ery part of the theatre turned their 
eyes upon Philopoemen, and Avelcomed him 
witli fm‘ lomlesf plaiulifs. They caught in 
idea the ancient dignify of Greece, and in 
tindr present eonfidence aspired to tlie lofty 
spirit of fbvnuT times. 

As young horses reqiiiro their accustomed 
rid(.‘rs, and arc wilt', and unruly Avheii mounted 
f>V strangers, so it was with the Achaeans. 
When their torci‘.s were under any other com- 
inniider, on every great einergency, they grcAV 
di.scontcnb'd and looktsi about for Philopnoincii; 
and if bi^ did but make bis appearance, tliey 
wen* soon satisfied again and titled for action 
by the contidCnce which they placed in him; 
Avell knowing that lie Avas tlie only generaU 
whom their <*neinies durst not look in the face, 
and that (hey were ready to tremble at his 
very iiam<‘. 

PJiilip, king of Macetlon, thinking he could 
easily bring the Achmnns under liim n^ain, if 
Pbilopoeuicn was out of the way, privately 
.sent some pt^rsoiis to Argos to aAsassinate him. 
But this treucherv was liinely discovered, and 
brought upon Piiilip the hatred and contempt 
of ail the (3 reeks, ’riie Bumtiaris Avere be- 
sieging iMegara, and hoped to be soon masters 
of tile place, ivlaui a report, tliough not a true 
one, being s|)r(*iid among them, that Philopoe- 
men Avas approaching the relief of the be- 
sieged, they left t'. ir scaling-ladders already 
planted against tho walls, and took to flight. 
Nahis, Avho war tyrant of Laceda^raon after 
Machanidas, had taken Messene by suri>rise. 
And PhiIop«Tiimen, who w’as out of command, 
endeavoured to persuade Lysippus, then 
general of the. Achu^ans, to succour the Mes- 
senians : but not prevailing witli him, beCau.se 
he said, the enemy was within, and die place 
irrecoverably lost, he went himself; taking 
Avith him his ow'n citizens, Avho waited neither 
for form of laAV nor cominission, hut followed 
him upon this natural principle, that he who 
excels slioiild alAvays command. When he 
was got pretty near, Nabis Avas informed of it; 
and not daring to wait, though his army lay 
quartered in the iowm, stole out at another gate 
Avith iiis troop.s, and marched off precipitately, 
thinking himself happy if he caiiild escape. 
He did iudee'd escaj[)e,' but Messene was 
rescued. 

* Timotheus was a DItylirambIc poet, who Qoir 
rished about the luiiety-fll'ib Olympiad, three Iniii- 
efred and ninety-eight years before the Cbrlstiau 
a*ta. 
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Thus (ar every thing is ^reat in character 
f Pliilopoemen. But as tor his ;^ing a second 
into Crete, at ttie request of the Gorty- 
Ilians, who were engaged iu war, and wanted 
him for general, it has been blamed, either as 
an act of cowardice, in deserting lii.s own 
country when she was distressed by Nabis, or 
as an unseasonable ambition to shew himself 
to strangers. And it is true, tlie Megalopo- 
lifhns were then so hard pressed, tiiat they 
were obliged to shut themselves up widiin 
their walls, and to sow corn in their very 
streets; the enemy having laid waste their 
.land, and encamped almost at their gates. 
Pliilopoemen, therefore, by entering into the 
service of the Cretans at such a time, and 
taking a command beyond sea, furnished his 
enemies with a pretence to accuse him of basely 
flying Iroin the war at Iioine. 

Yet it is said, that as the Acha'ans had cho- 
sen otlier general.^, Philoponmen, being nnem- 
jiloyed, bestowed his leisure lipon the Oorty- 
tiiaiis, and took a conmiand among them at 
their request. For he had an exlreme aversion 
lo idleness, and WcTS d( 3 sirou.s, above all things, 
to keep his iidents, as a soldier and general, in 
eoustant jmiCtico. ^IMiis was clear from what 
lie- said of Ptolemy. Some were coinmcndiiig 
that prince for daily studying the art of war, 
and improving his strength by iiiariial exercise ; 
“ Who,” said he, ** can ])raisc a prince of his 
age, that is always preparing, and never per- 
forms?” 

« The Megalopolitans, highly incensed at his 
absence, and looking upon it as a desertion, 
were inclined to puss an outlawry against him. 
But the Achman.s prevented them by sending 
their general^ ‘ Anshenetiis to Megalopolis, 
who, though he dilfen'd with Phihipccm.^ii 
about matters of govermiicnt, woulil not Kiilfer 
him to be doclanul an tuitlaw. Fhilojxjcmen, 
finding him.self iiegh^cted liy his citizen.s, dre.w 
oif from them several of the iK'ighbouring 
boroughs, and iii.<^riieted them to allege that 
they were not comnrised in tlicir taxations, 
uor originally of their <lependencies. But 
assisting them to maintain this pretext, he les- 
sened the authority of JMegalopuiis in the ge- 
neral assembly of tlie Aclimans. But these 
tilings happened some lime after. 

Whilst he commanded the Gortyniaiis in 
Crete, he did not, like a Poloponiiesian or 
' Arcadian, make^ war in an open generous man- 
ner, but adopting the Cretan customs, and 
using their artifices and sleights, their strata* 
gems and ambushes,' against themselves, he 
-soon shewed that their devices wore like tlie 
short-sighted schemes of children, when edkn- 
pared with the long reach of an experienced 
general. 

Having greatly distinguished himself by 
these means, and performed many exploits in 
that country, he returned to Peloponnesus witli 
honour. Here he found Philip beaten by T.Q. 
Flaminius, and Nabis engaged in war botli 
. \rith. tho Romans and A^lia’iaiis. lie was 
immediately chosen 'general of the Acli'a;ans ; 
but venturing to act ut sea, he* fell under tlie 
same misforiime with Epaminondas ; he saw 
tlie great ideas that had been formed of his 
courage and conduct vanish in consequence of 
his ill success in a naval engagement Some 

* Polybius aud Livy call him Aristainus. 


say, indeed, that £paiuinonda.s was unwilling 
that his countrymen should liave any share of 
tlie advantages of the sea, lest of good soldiers 
(as Plato expresses it) they should become 
licentious and dissolute sailors ; . and therefore 
chose to return from Asia and the isles witli - 
out afFectingany thing. But Philonocmen being 
persuaded that his skill in the laiid service 
would insure his success at sea, found, to his 
cost, how much experience contributes to vic- 
tory, aud how muon practice adds in all tilings 
to our poNv era. For he was not only, worsted 
in the sea-iight for want of skill ; but having 
fitted uj) an old ship which had been a famous 
vessel forty years before, and manned it with 
his townsmen, it proved so leaky that they 
were iu danger of being lost. Finding that, 
after this, the enemy despised him as a man 
who disclaimed all pretensions at sea, and > 
that they had insolently laid siege to Gytliiuin, 
he set sail again - and as they did not expect 
him, but were dispersed without anyprecaii- 
flon, by reason of their late victory, he landed 
in the night, burned their camp, and killed a 
great number of them. 

A few days after, as he was marching 
Ihroiigb a diilicnlt pass, Nabis came suddenly 
upon him. The Aciiicans were in great terror, 
thinking it impossible to escape out of so dan- 
gerous a passage, which the enemy had already 
seized. But Pliilopoemen, making a little half, 
and seeing, ut once, the nature of the ground, 
shewed that skill in drawing up an army is 
the capital point in tlie arjt of war. For 
altering a little the disposition of his forces, 
and adapting it to the present occasion,' with- 
out any bustle he easily disengaged .them from 
the dime 111 ty ; and then falling upon tire enemy, 
put them (Mitirely to the rout When he saw 
tliat fln y fled not to the town, but dispersed 
tliemsclves about the C/Oiintry ; as the ground 
was woody and nneven, .grid on account of 
the brooks and ditches impracticable for tlie 
horse, he did not go upon uie pursuit, but en- 
camped before the evening. Concluding, how- 
ever, that the fugitives would return as soon 
a< it grew dark, and draw u|> in a .st|;pgg 1 ing 
manner to the city, he placed in ambush by the 
brooks and hills that surrounded it, many 
parties of the Achaeans with their swords in 
their haiffls. By this means the greatest part- 
of the troops of Nabis were cut uiF: for not 
returning in u body, but as the chance of flight 
had dispersed them, they fell^ into their 
enemies’ hand, and were caught like so many 
birds, ere they could enter the town. 

Pliilopcemen being received on tliia account 
with great honour and applause in all the thea- 
tres of Greece, it gave some iimbra^ to PIu- 
ininius, a man naturally aiiibitious: For, as a 
Roman consul, he thought himself entitled to 
much greater marks of distinction among the 
Achieans than a man of Arcadia, and that, as 
a public benefactor, he was infinitely above 
him: having by one proclamation set free nil 
that part of Greece which had been enslaved 
by l^iilip and the Macedonians. After this, 
Flaminius made peace witji Nabis ;.afid Ndbis 
was assassinated by the .^tolians. Hereupon 
Sparta being in great confusion, Philopoemcn 
seizing tl;e opportunify, came upon it with his 
army, and, partly by force and partly by pe*'- 
suasion, brought that city to join in the AchasHii 
leagae.—'rhe gaimng over a city of such dig 
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jjity and power made him perfectly adored self, npon some new subject of complaint 
niiiob^ the AchsBBiis. And, indeed, Sparta against tlmt people, he restored their exiles, 
was 'an acquisition of vast importance to and put eighty citizens to death, as Polybius 
Achaia, of whicli she is now become a mem< tells ns, or, according to Aristocrates, three 
ber. It was also a grateful service to the nrin- hundred and fifty. He demolished their walls, 
cipal Lacedaemonians, who hoped now to nave took from the in great part of their territory, 
him for the guardian of their liberty. For which .and added it to that of Megalopolis. All who 
reason, having sold Jie house and goods of had been made free of Sparta by the tyrants he 
Nabis, by a public decree, they gave the disfranchised, anti curried into Achaia; ex- 
money, which amounted to a hundred and cept three thousand who refused to <mit the 
twenty talents, to Philopoeinen, and detcmiin- place, and those he sold' for slaves. By way 
ed to send it by persons deputed from their of insult, as it were, upon Sparta, with the 
body. money arising thence he built a portico in Me- 

On this occasion it appeared how clear his galopolis, Fursiiing liis vengeance against 
integrity^ was ; that he not only seemed, but that unhappy people, who had already suffered 
teas a virtuous man. For not one of the Spar> more than they deserved, he added one cruel 
tans chose to speak to a person of his charac- and most unjust thing to fill up the measure of 
ter about a present j but* afraid of the office, it ; he destroyed their constitution. He abo- 
they all excused themselves, and put it upon lished the discipline of Lycurgus, compelled 
Tiinolans, to whom he was bound by the rights them to give their children and youth an 
of hospitality. Timolans went to Megalopolis, Aclisean education, instead of that of their 
and W’as entertained at Philopocmen's house ; own country, being persuaded that their spirit 
but when he observed the gravity of his dis- could never bo humbled while tliey adhered 
course, the simplicity of his diet, and his in- to the institutions of their great lawgiver. — 
tegrity of manners, quite impregnable to tlie Thus brought by the weight of their calamities 
attacks and deceits of money, he said not a to have the sinews of flieir city cut by Philo- 
word about the present, but having assigned pciemen, lliey grew tarnc and submissive, 
another cause for his coming, returned home. Some time after, indeed, upon application lo 
He was sent a second time, but could not the Romans, they shook oil the Achaean cus- 
mention the money. In the third visit he toms, and rc-establislied their ancient ones, 
brought it out with much difficulty, ^ and de- as fair as it could be done, after so much nii- 
clared the benevolence of Sparta to him. Phi- scry and corruption. 

lopoemen heard with pleasure what he had to VV^^hen the Romans wei*e canying on the 
say, but immediately went himself to the peo- war with Antiocliiis in Greece, Fhilopoemcn 
pie of Lacedmmon, and advised them not to was in a private station. And when he saw 
try to tempt good men with money, who were Anliochus sit still at Chelcia, and spend his 
alpady their friends, and of whose virtues they time in youthful love and a marriage unsuit- 
might freely avail themselves : but to buy and 1 able to liis years, while the Syrians roamed 
corrupt ill men, who opposed their measures from town to town without discipline' and 
in council, that, thus silenced, they might give without ofiicers, and minded nothing but their 
tliem less trouble; it being much better to stop pleasures, he repined extremely that he was 
the mouths of their enemies than of their not then general of the Aclimuns, and scnipled 
friends. Such was Philopoemen’s contempt oT not lo declare, that he envied the Homans 
money. ^ ^ their victory : ^ For had I been in command,” 

' Some time after, Diophancs, being general said lie, ^ 1 would have cut them all in pieces 
of the Achaeans, and hearing that the Lace- in the taverns.” After Antioclius was over* 
dasmonians had thoughts of withdrawing from come, the Homans i>ressed still harder upon 
the lea^c, determined to chastise them.* Greece, and hemmed in the Acha$ans with 
Meanwhile, they prepared for war, and raised their £iower : the orators too inclined to their 
great, commotions in Pclopoiincsuil. Philo- interest Under the auspices of Heaven, their 
ncemcn tried to appease Diophanes and keep strength prevailed over all : and the point was 
him quiet: representing to him, “That ^^lile at hand, where fortune, who had long veered, 
Antiochns and tlie Homans were contending was to stand still. In these circumstances, 
in the heart of Greece with two such powerful Philopoemen, like a good pilot, stAiggled with 
armies, an Achaean general should turn his at- the times. Sometimes lie was forced to give 
teniion to them ; and, instead of lighting up a W'ay a little and yield to the times, but on most 
war at hdme, stiould overlook and xiass by occasions maintaining the conflict, he en- 
some real injuries.” When he found that Dio- deavoured to draw all that were conside'rable 
phancs did not hearken to him, but marched either for llieir eloquence or riches, to tlie side 
along with Flainiiiiiis into -Laconia, and that of lilicrty. Aristoenetiis the Megalopolitan, 
they took tlieir route towards Sparta, he did a who had great interest among the Achseans, 
thing that cannot be vindicated by law and but always courted the Romans, declared it in 
strict justice, but which discovers a great and council as his opinion, “That they ought not 
noble daring. He gvit into the town himself^ to be opposed or disobliged in any thing.” 
atid^ though .bii£ a private man, shut the gates Pbilopcemen heard him with silent indigna- 
against an Achaean general and a Homan con- tion ; and, at last, when he could refrain no 
aul; healed the divisions among the Lacedae- longer said, to him, “ And why in such haste, 
monians, and brought tliem 'back to the wretched man, to see an end of Greece!” 
league. ~ ^ Manius,^ the Roman consul, after the defeat 

Yet, afterwards, when he was general him- of Antiochus, moved the Achseans to permit 

the Lacedmteoiiian exiles to returu, and I'itiis 

* The same year, Cains Livlus witli the Roman 
^et defeated that of Antiochus, near Epheeas. * Maniiis Acitius Clabilo. 
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seconded Jilm in his application ; but Pliilo- 
IKKitten opposed it, not out of a' .y ill will to 
the exiles, but because he was willing they 
ahould be' indebted for that benefit to himself 
and the Achaenns, and not to the favour of 
Titus and the ' Roniiins. For (he next year, 
when he was general himself he reatored them. 
Thus his gallant spirit led him to contend wltli 
tlie prevailing powers. 

He was elected general of the Achseans, the 
eighth time, when seventy years of age ; and 
now lie hoped not only to pass the year of his 
magistracy yvithout war, but the remainder of 
his life in quiet. For as the force of distempers 
abates with the strength of the body, so in the 
states of Greece the spirit of contention failed 
with their power. Some avenging deity, how- 
ever, tiirew him down at last, like one who, 
with matchless speed, runs over the race, and 
stumbles at the goal. It seems, that being iu 
company where a certain general was men> 
tioned ns an extraordinary man, Philopoemen 
said, “ There was no great account to be made 
of a man who suffered himself to be taken 
alive.” A few days after tins. Dinocrates tlie 
Messenian, who was particularly oh ill terms 
with Philo|K£men, and, indeed, not upon i^ood 
ones with any- one, by reason of his profligate 
and wicked life, fonna means to draw Messene 
off from the league ; and it was also said that 
he was going to seize a place called Colonis.* 
Philopoemen was then at Argos, sick of a 
fever ; but upon this news he pushed to Me- 
galopolis, ana reached it in one day, though it 
was at the distance of four hundred furlongs. 
Prom thence he presently drew out a body of 
horse, consisting of the nobility, but all young 
men, who from affection to his person and am- 
bition for glory, followed him as volunteers. 
With these he marched towards Mes.sene, and 
meeting Dinopfates on Evaiider^s hiU,+ he at- 
tacked and pnt him to flight. But five nnndred 
men^ who guarded the flat country, suddenly 
coming lip, the others, who were routed, seeing 
them, rallied again about the hills. Hereuiioii, 
Philopoemen, afraid of being surrounded, and 
desirous of saving his young cavalry, retreated 
upon rough and difficult ground, while he was 
in the rear, often turning upon the enemy, and 
endeavouring to draw them entirely upon him- 
self. Yet none of them dared to encounter 
him ; they only shouted and rode about him at 
a distance. As he often faced about, and left 
his main body, on account of his young men, 
each of whom he was solicitous to put out of 
danmr, at last he fonr-^ himself alone amidst a 
number of the enemy. Even then they durst 
not attack him hand to hand, but, hurling their 
darts at a distance, they drove him upon steep 
and crag^ places, where he could scarcely 
make his horse go, though he spurred him con- 
tinually. He was still active through exercise, 
and^ for that reason his age was no hindrance 
to his escape : but being weakened by sickness, 
and extremely fatigued witli his joumcj'. Ids 
horse threw him, now heavy and encumbered, 

^ There Is no such place known as Coionis. 
mAvy (lib. 39.) calls it Coroue / and Plutarch pro- 
bably wrote Coronat or Coronis, Strabo uientioiis 
the latter as a place in the iiel^buurhood of Messene. 

i Evauder^s hill is likewise unknown. Polybius, 
and after hlili Pausaiiias, inciitioiis a hill called 
Evan (which name it probably had from the cries 
l»f the Baccehauals) not far from Messene. 


upon the stones. His head was woanded with 
the fall, and be lay a long time speechless, so 
that the enemy thinking liim dead, Iwgaii to 
turn him, in order to strip him of his arms. 
But finding that he raised his head and o^iied 
his eyes, they gatliered thick about him, bound 
his hands behind his back, and led him off with 
such unworthy tineatment and gross abuse, as 
Philopoemen coiild never have supimsed he 
should come to suffer, even from Dmocrates. 

The Messenians, elated at the news, flocked 
to the gates. But when they saw Philopoemen 
dragged along in a manner so unworthy of the 
glory of his achievements and trophies, most of 
them were touched with pity and compassion 
for his misfortune. They shed tears, and con- 
temned all human greatness as a faithless sup- 
port, as vanity and nothing; Their tears, by 
little and little, turned to kind words, and they 
began to say, they ought to remember his 
former benefits, and the liberty he had procured 
them" Dy expelling the tyrant Nabis. A few 
there were indeed, who, to gratify Dinocrates, 
talked of putting Philopoemen to torture and 
to death, as a dangerous and implacable enemy, 
and the more to be dreaded by Dinocrates, it 
he esca^ied after being made prisoner, and 
treated with such indignity. At last they put 
him in a dungeon called the Treasury which 
had neither air nor light from without, and 
which having no doors was closed with a great 
stone. In this dungeon they shut him up with 
the stone, and placed a guard around it. ' 

Meanwhile, the Acheuan cavalry recollecting 
themselves after their flight, found that Phi- 
lopocmeti was not witli them, and probably 
might have lost his life. They made a stanci, 
and called hi in with loud cries, blaming each 
other for iimking a base and shameful escape> 
by abandoning their general, who had been 
prodigal of his own life in order to save theirs, 
by much search and inquiry about the country, 
they got intelligence that he Was taken prisoner, 
and carried the Iiea\y news to the states ‘of 
Achaia ; who, considering it as the greatest of 
losses, resolved to send an embassy to demand 
him of the Messenians ; and iu the mean time 
prepared for war. 

While the Achscans were taking tliese 
resolutions, Dinoerntes, who most of all 
dreaded time, as tlie thing most likely to 
save Philoposmen,^ determined to be before- 
hand with the league. Therefore, when night 
was come and the multitude retired, he opened 
the dungeon, and sent in one of his servants 
with a dose of poison, and orders not to leave 
him Hill he had taken it. Philopoemen was . 
laid down in his clonk, hut not asleep : vexation 
and resentment kept him awake. When he 
saw the light and a man standing by him with 
a Clip of poison, he raised himself up, as'well 
as his weakness would uerinit, and, receiving 
the cup, asked him, Whether he had heara 
any tiling of his cavalry, and particularly 5>f 
Lycortas?.” The executioner answering that 
they almost all escai>ed, he nodded his head in 
sign of satisfaction ; and lookijMg hind'y upon 
him said, “ Thou bringest good tidings, and we 
are not in ail respects unhappy.” Without 
uttering auotlier word, or breatiiing the least 

• The public treasure was kept there ; and It 
was shut up with an immense stone, moved to it - 
by an engine. Liv. lib. xxxix. . 
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aigh, he drank ofF the poison, and lay down nor the joy of a victory. Tlie people of the 
again. He was already bronght so low that he towns^ and villages on uieir way, flocked out 
could not make much straggle with the fatal as if it had been co meet him returning from a 
dose, and it despatched him presently. ^ glorious campaign, touched tlie um with great 

The news of his death flUed all Achaia iHtli respect, and caiducted it to Megalopolis, llie 
grief and lamentation. All the. youth im- old men, the women, ond children, who joined 
mediately repaired Vitli the deputies of the the procession, raised such a bitter lamentation, 
several cities to Megalopolis, wliere they re- that it spread throngh the arm)r, and was re- 
solved, without loss of time, to take their re- echoed by tlie c'tv, which, besides her grief 
venge. For this purpose, liaving chosen for Pliiippocmen, bemoaned her own calamity, 
Lycortas* for their general, they entered Mes- as in him she thoiiglit site lost the chief rana 
cene, and ravaged me country, till tlie Messe- and influence among the Achamns. ^ * 

nians with one consent opened their gates and His interment was suitable to his dignity, 
received them. Dinocrates prevented their re- and the Messenian prisoners w'ere stoned to 
venge by killing himself : and those who voted death at his tomb. — ^IVIany statues were set up, 
for having Philopoemen pnt to death, followed and many honours decreed liiin by the Grecian 
his example. But such as were for having him cities. But %vhen Greece was involved. in the 
pnt to the torture, were taken by Lycortas, dreadful' misfortunes of Corinth, a certain Ror 
and reserved for more painful punishments. man attempted to get them all pulled down^, 
‘When they liacl burned his remains, they accusing him In form, ns if he had been alive, 
put the ashes iii an urn, and returned not in a of implacable enmity to the Romans. When 
oisorderly and promiscuous manner, but uniting he laid linished the impeachment,' and Polybius 
a kind of triumphal march with the funeral so- had answered his calumnies, neither Mummius 
lemnity. First came the foot with crowns of nor his lieutenants would suflVr the monuments 
victory on their heads, and tears in their eyes ; of so illustrious a man to be defaced, though he 
and attended by their captive enemies in had opposed both Fluminius and Glabrio not a 
fetters. Polybius, the general's son, with the littlc. they made a proper distinction be- 

principal Aclioeans about him, carried the urn, tween virtue and interest, between honour and 
which was adorned with ribbons and garlands, advantage ^ well coiichiding, that rewards and 
so that it W'ns hanlly visible. The march was grateful acknowledgments are idways due 
closed by the cavalry completely armed and persons obliged to their benefactors, and ho- 
superbly mounted ; they neither expressed in iionr and respect from men of merit to each 
their looks the melancholy of such a mourning other. So much concerning Piiilopoeiacn. 
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Thb person whom wc put in parallel with 
Phi|opceinen, is Titus Quinctius Flaininius.*]- 
Those who are desirous of being acquainted 
with his countenance and figure, need but look 
upon the statue in brass, which is erected at 
Home with a Greek inscription upon it, oppo- 
site the Circus Maximus, near the great statue 
of Apollo, which was brought from Carthage. 
As to his disposition, he was quick both 
to reirent an iqiury, and to do a service. 
But his resentment was not in all respects like 
his affection, for he punished lightly,' and soon 
fotgoi the ofience ; but his attachments and 
^cervices were lasting and complete. For the 
persona whom he had obliged he ever retained 

, • This was In the second year of the hundred 
and forty-ninth olympiad. Lycortas was father to 
Polybius the historian, who was in the action, 
and might be then about twenty years of age. 

t It ought to be written J^lamhiinus, not >Va- 
minius, Polybius, Livy, and all the other bisto- ! 
rians write it Fiamininus, Indeed, the Flaminii 


a kind regard ; as if, instead of receiving, they 
had conferred a favour ; and considering them 
as his greatest treasure, he was always ready 
to protect and to promote them. Naturally co- 
vetous of honour and fame, and not choosing to 
let others have any share in his great, and good 
actions, he took more pleasure - in tliose whom 
he ccMild assi.st, than in those who could give 
him assistance ; looking upon the fbnuer as 
persons who aflbrcled room for the exertion 
of virtue, and the latter as his rivals in glory. 

Froyi his youth lie was trained up to the pro- 
fession of arms. For Rome having then many 
important wars upon her hands, her youth be- 
took themselves by times to arms, and had 
early opportunities to qualify iliemselves to 
command. Flaniinius served like the rest, and 
was first a lei^onary tribune, under the constll 
Marcellus,*|j in the war with Hannibal. Mar- 
cellas fell into an ambuscade and was slaiiiT; 
after which Flaniinins was upiiointcd governor 
of Tarentum, newly retaken, and of the coun- 


were a very different fhmily from the Flamiiiinii. 

The former were patricians, the latter plebeians. I * This happened thirty-seven years- after his 
Cains .Flaminius, who washiUed In the battle at the J death, that is, the second year of the bundled and 
lake of Tbrasymenus, was of the plebeian fumlly. : forty-eighth Olympiad, one hundred and forty-five 
'Bissides, some onnuscripts, for instancp the Vulcob. years before tbe Christian '<era. 
an Anon, and one that Dacier consulted, have it t He was appointed a tribune at the age of 
Fiaminious ; which would be sufficient authority to twenty, in the fomth year of the hundred and 
correct it. But that 'would occasion some incon- forty second Olympiad. Consequently, he was hot n 
veiiietice, because Pliitatch has called him ria 4ii tbe flrdt year of the liiiiidred and thirty eitihih 
iiiinius in other places as welt us here in bis life ; Olympiad, which was the year of Rome 520. 
and. Indeed, several modern writers, have done tbe Livy tells its, that he was thirty-three years of 
eanie. age, when be. proclaimed liberty to Greece. 
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try about it Tn this commission he mw no 
less famous his administratiim of justice 
tliaa for his military skilh for which reason he 
was appointed chief director of the two colonies 
that were sent to tlie cities of Narnia and 
Cossa. 

This inspired him with such lofty thoughts, 
that, overlooking the ordinary previous steps 
by.which young iiien ascend, 1 mean tiie offices 
of tribune, prmtor, and cedile, he aimed direct- 
ly at t|ie consulship. Supported by those co- 
lonists, he^ presented himself as a candidate. 
But the tribunes Fulvius and Manlius opposed 
him, insisting that it was estrange and uti- 
heard-of thing, for a man so young, who was 
not yet initiated in the first mysteries of go- 
vernment, to intrude, in contempt of the laws, 
into the highest office of the state. The senate 
referred the nlfair to the siiffirages of the peo- 
ple ; and tlic people elected him consul, though 
he was not yet thirty years old, with Sextus 
>)?iius. The lots being cast for the provinces, 
the war with Philip and the Macedonians fell 
to Flaminiiis; and this hanpened very fortu- 
nately for the Roman [leople ; as that depart- 
ment required a general who did not want to 
do every thing by force and violence, but ra- 
ther by gentleness and persuasion. For Ma- 
cedonia furnished Philip with a sufficient num- 
ber of men for his wars, but Greece was his 
principal dependence for a war of any lengUi. 
She it was tliat siqiplied him with money and 
provisions with strong holds and places of re- 
treat, and, in a word, with all the materials of 
war. So that if she could not he disengaged 
from Philip, the war with him could not be de- 
cided by a single battle. Besides, the Greeks 
as yet had but little acquaiutance >yitli the Ro- 
mans ; it was now first to be established by the 
intercourse of business : and therefore, they 
would not so soon have embraced a foreign 
authority, instead of that they Imd been so 
long accustomed to; if the Roman general had 
not been a man of great good nature, who was 
more ready to avail himself of treaty than of 
the sword, who had a persuasii c manner where 
he applied, and was aflable and c.isy of access 
wlicti applied to, and who had a constant and 
invariable regard to justice. But this will 
better appear from his actions themselves. 

I'itus finding that Siilpitiiis and Publius,^ his 

S redeccssors in command, had not entered 
lacedonia till late in the season, and then did 
tiot^ prosecute the war with vigour, but spent 
(licir time in skirmishing to gain some particu- 
lar post or pass, or to ii'.tercept some provisions, 
determined not to act like them. They had 
wasted ttie year of their consulate in the elijoy- 
ment of their new honours, and in tlie adminis- 
tration of domestic affiiirs, and towards the 
close of the year they repaired to their pro- 
vince ; by which artifice they got tlicir command 
continued another year, being the first year in 
character of consul, and the second of procon- 
sul. Blit Titus, iiiiibitious to distinguish his 
consulship by some important expedition, left 
tlie honours and prerogatives he had in Rome ; 
and having requested the senate to permit hia 
brother Lucius to command the naval forces, 
and selected three thousand men, as yet In full 

* riiblbis Siilpitiiis Galba was Consul two years 
before. Publpis Villlus Tappulus was Consul the 
year after SulpUius, and next before Flaminiiis, 


vigour and spirits, and the glory of the field 
from those troops, who, under Scjpio, had 
subdued Asdrubal in Spain,- and Hannibal in 
Africa, he crossed the sea, and got safe into 
Epirus. There he found Publius encamped 
over against Philip, who had been a long time 
defending the fords of the river Apsos and the 
adjoining straits; and that Publius had not 
been able to effect any thing, by reason of the 
natural strength of the place. 

Titus having taken the command of the army, 
and sent Publius home, set himself to consider 
the nature of the country. Its natural fortifica- 
tions are equal to those of Tempe, but it is not 
like Tempe in the beau^ of tlie woods and 
groves, and the verdure of valleys and delicious 
meads. To the right and left there is a chain 
of lofty mountains, between which there is a 
deep and long channel. Down this runs tlie 
river Apsus, like tlie Peneiis, both in ijs ap- 
pearance and rapidity. It covers the foot of 
the hills on each side, so that there is left only 
a narrow crag^ path, cut out close by the 
stream,^ which is not easy for an army to pass 
at any time, and, when guarded, is not passable 
at all. 

There were some, therefore, who advised 
Flaminins to take a compass through Dassaretis 
along the Tiycits, which was an easy mssage. 
But ne was afraid' that if he removed too far 
from the sea into a country that was barren and 
little cultivated, while Philip avoided a battle 
he might come to want provisions, and be con- 
strained, like the generm before liim,^ to retreat 
to the sea, without ejecting any thing. This 
determined him to make his way up the moun- 
tains sword in .hand, and to force a passage. 
But Philip’s army being possessed of me 
heights, showered down tlieir darts and arrows 
upon the Romans from every quarter. Several 
.sharp contests ensued, in which many were 
killed and wounded on both sides, but none 
tliat were likely to be decisive. 

In the mean time, some shepherds of those* 
mountains came to the consul with a discovery 
of n winding way, neglected by the enemy, by 
which tliey promised to bring nis army to the 
(op in three days at the farthest. And to con- 
firm the truth of what they Imd said, they 
hroiiglit Cliarops the son of Machatus, prince of 
tfie Epirots ; who was a friend to the Komans, 
and prjvately assisted tliem out of fear of Philip. 
As Flaminiiis could confide in' him, he sent 
away a tribune with four thousand ^ot and 
three hundred horse. The shepherds in bonds 
led the way. In the day time they lay still in 
the hollows of the woods,, and in the niffht they 
marched ; for the liioon was then at full. Fla- 
minius having detached this party, let his main 
body rest tlie three days, and onlyiiad some 
slight skirmishes with the enemy to iake up 
their attention. But the day that he expected 
those who had taken the circuit to appear upon 
the heights, he drew out his forces eftrly, botli 
tlie heavy and light-armed, and dividing them 
into tliree parts, himself led the van; marching 
his men alo^ the narrowest pat}i by the side of 
the river. The Macedonians galled him with 
their darts ; but he maiiitaineil the combat not- 
withstanding the disadvantage of ground ; and 
the other two parties fought \yith all the spirit 
of emulation, and clung to the rocks ^th 
astonishing ardour 
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fn the mean time tlie sun arose, and a smoke 
appeared at a distance, not very strong, but 
likes the mist of the hills. Being on the back 
of the enemy, they did not observe it, for it 
came from the troops who had reached the top; 
Amidst the fatigue of the engagement, the 
Homans were in doubt whether it was a signal 
or not, but they inclined to believe it the thing 
fhey'wished.- And when they saw it increase,, 
so as to darken the air, and to mount higher 
and higher, they were well assured that it came 
from the fires which their friends had lighted. 
Hereupon they set up loud shouts, and charging 
the enemy with^jgreater vigour, pushed tneii^ 
into the most craggy places. The shouts wer^ 
re-echoed by those behind at the top of the 
mountain. And now the Macedonians lied 
with the utmost precipitation. Yet there were 
net above two thousand slain, tlie pursuit being 
impeded by the difiicnlty of the ascent. The 
Homans, however, pillaged the camp, seized 
the money and slaves, and became absolute 
masters of the pass. 

They then traversed all Epinis, but with 
such order and discipline, tlml though they 
were at a great distance from their ships and 
the sea, and had not the usual montlily allow- 
ance of com, or convenience of markets, yet 
(hey spared the coqntry, which at the srme 
time a hounded in every thing. For Flaininius 
was informed that Pliilip, in his passage or 
rather flight through Thessaly, hud compelled 
the people to quit their liubitutions, and retire 
to the^ mountains, had burned the t(»wns, and 
had given as plunder to his men what was too 
heavy or cunincrsome to be carried olf ; and so 
had iti a manner yielded up the country to the 
HouianStf^ The Consul, therefore, made? a 
point of it to prevail with his men to spare it ns 
their own, to march through it as land already 
ceded to them. 

The event soon' shewed the benefit of this 
good order. ^ For as soon as they entered 
Thessaly, all its cities declared for them ; and 
the Greeks within Thcrinopylm longed for the 
protection of Flnminiiis, and gave up their 
hearts to him. The Achgeans renounced their 
alliance willi Philip, and by a solemn decree 
resolved to take part with the Romans against 
him. And thougri the ^tolians, who at that 
time were strongly attached to the Romans, 
made the Opuntians an ofler to garrison and 
defend their city, they refused it ; and having 
sent for Flaminius, put themselves in his hands. 

It is reported of Pyrrhus, when from an 
eminence lie had first a prospect of the dispo- 
sition of the Roman army, that he said, ** 1 see 
nodiing barbarian-like in the raiiks of these 
barbarians.” Indeed,^ all who once . saw Fla- 
minius, spoke of him in the same terms. They 
-bad heara the Macedonians represent him as 
the fierce commander of a liost of barbarians, 
who was come to ruin and destroy, and to re- 
duce ad to slavery : and, when afterwards tliey 
met a young man of a* mild aspect, who spoke 
very good Greek, and was a lover of true 
honour, they were extremely taken with him, 
and excited the kind reprds of their cities to 
hiin, as to a general who would lead tliem to 
liberty. 

After this, Philip seeming inclined to treat, 
Fliuiiiniiis came to an interview with him^^ and 

• See Pofybit’i, Book xvil. 


oflered him peace and friendship^ with Rome, 
on condition that he left the Grecians free, and 
withdrew his garrisons from their cities. And 
as he refused those terms^ it was obvious, even 
to the . partisans of Philip, that the Romans 
were not come to fight ajrainst the Greeks, but 
for Greece against the Macedonians. 

The rest of Greece acceding voluntarily to 
the confederacy, the Consul entered Boeotin, 
bnt in a peaceable manner, and the chief of the 
Thebans came to meet him. They were in- 
clined to the Macedonian interest on account 
of Barchyllas, but they honoured and respected 
Flaminius, and were willing to preserve the 
friendship of both. Flaminius received tliem, 
with great goodness, embraced them, iirid went 
on slowly with them, asking various questions, 
and entertaining tliem with discourse, on pur- 
jKise to give his soldiers time to come up. Thus 
advancing insensibly to the gates of Thebes, he 
entered th<j cify witli Uiein, They did not in- 
deed quite relish the thing, but they were 
afraid to forbid him, as he came so well at- 
tended. 'Phen as if ho had been no ways 
master of the town, he endeavoured by per- 
suasion to bring it to declare for the Romans ; 
king Attains seconding him, and using all his 
rhetoric to the Thebans. Bnt tliat prince, it 
seems, in his eagerness to serve Fiamifiius, 
exerting himself more than his age could bear, 
was seized, . as he was speaking, witli a giddi- 
ness or rheum, whicli made him swoon away. 
A few days after, his fleet conveyed him into 
Asia, and he died there. As for the Boeotians, 
tliey took part with the Romans. 

As Pliilip sent ap embassy ,to Rome, Fla- 
ininius also sent Ins agents to procure a de- 
cree of the senate prolonging his commission 
if the war continued, or else emi>owering him 
to make peace. For his ambition made him 
appreliensive, that if a successor were sent, 
he should he robbed of all the honour of the 
war. His friends managed matters so well 
for him, that Philip failed in his application, 
and the cciiiimand was c^ontinued to Flaminius. 
Having rec€uved the decree, he was greatly 
elevated^ in his hopes, and marched irnnie. 
diately into Thessaly to carry on the war 
against I’hilip. ilis army consisted of more 
than twenty-six thousand men, of whom the 
ACtolians furnished six thousand foot, and 
three Inmdred horse. Philip’s forces were 
not inferior in number. They marched against 
each other, and arrived near Scotnsa, where 
they proposed to decide the affair wjth the 
sword. The vicinity of two such armies, had 
not the usual elfect, to strike the officers witli 
a vnutual awe; on the contrary, it increased 
their courage and ardour ; the Romans being 
ambitions to conquer the Macedonians, whose 
valour and power Alexander had rendered so 
famous, and the Macedonians hoping, if they 
could heat the Romans, whom tjiey looked 
upon as a more respectable enemy than the 
Persians, to raise the glory of Philip above 
tliat of Alexander. Flaminius, therefore, 
exhorted his men to behave with the greatest 
courage and gallantry, as they had to contend 
with brave adversancs in so glorious a theatre 
as Greece. On the other siae, Philip; in or- 
der to address his army, ascended an eini. 
tience without his camp, which happened to 
be a biirying-place, either not knowing it tf» 
be so, or in the hurry not afteodin^ to it. 
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Tliere lie bemti >011 oration^ 8 ach as is lumal 
peibre a bbitie : bat the omen of a sepulchre 
spreading a dismal melancholy amon'^ ilie 
troops, he stopped, and put off the action till 
tnomerday. 

' Next morning at day-breah, after a rainy 
night, the nlouds turning into a mist, darken- 
ea the plain ; and, as the day came on, a foggy 
thick dir descending irom the hills, covered 
all the ground between the two camps. Those, 
therefore, that were sent out on both sides, to 
seize posts or to make discoveries, soon meet- 
ing unawares, engaged at the Crj^scepfial^., 
which are shaip tops of hills standing opt>osito 
each other, and so called from a resemblance 
to the heads of dogs. The success of these 
skirmishes was various, by reason of the un- 
evenness of the ground, the same parties some- 
times flying' and sometimes pursuing ; and rein 
forements were sent on both sides, as they found 
their men bard pressed and giving way ; till at 
length, tlie day clearing up, the action became 
general. Philip, who was in the right wing, 
advanced from the rising ground with his whole 
phalanx against the Romans, who could not, 
even the bravest of them, stand the shock of 
the united shields and the projected spears.^ 
But the Macedonian left wing being separated 
a.id intersected by the hills,-[' Flam ini ua ob- 
serving that, and having no hopes on the aide 
■where his troops gave way, hastened to the 
other, and there charged the enemy, where, 
on account of the inequality and roughness of 
the country, tliey could not keep in the close 
form of a phalanx, nor line their ranks to any 
great depth, but were forced to fight man to 
man, in heavy and unwieldy armour, b'or the 
Macedonian phalanx is like an animal of enor- 
mous strengUi, while' il keeps in one body, 
and preserves its union of locked shields ; but 
when that is broken^ each particiilnr soldier 
loses of its force, as well because of the form 
of his armour, as because the siren^h of each 
consists rather in his being a part of the whole, 
tiian in his single person. When Ihese^ were 
routed, some gave chase to the fugitives; 
others took those Macedonians in flank who 
were still fighting, the slaui^liter was great, 
and the wing, lately victonous, soon broke 
in such a manner, tliat they tlirew down their 
arms and fled. Tliere were no less than eight 
thousand slain, and about five thousand were 
taken prisoners. That I’hilip himself escaped, 
was chiefly owing to the ^tolians, who took 
to plundering the camp, while* the Romans 
were busied in the pursuit, so that at their re- 
turn toere was notliing left for them. 

This from tlie first occasioned c][uarrels and 
mutual reproaches. But afterwards Flaminius 
was hurt much more sensibly, when tlie ./SSto* 
lians ascribed the victory to lliemsevles, t and 

• The pike of tbe dfllh man in tlie file projected 
beyond the front. There was, therefore, an amaz- 
ing strength in tbe pliatanx, while it stood firm. 
But it had its inconveniences. It could not act at 
all except in a level and clear field. 

Poi.YB. lib. xvii. sub sin. 

■ f Plutarch makes no mention of the elephants, 
which, according to Livy and Polybius, were very 
serviceable to Fhiminius. 

X Polybius tnfornis us, that tbe Macedonians in 
the first encounter had the advantage, and beat 
the Romans from the tops of the mountains they 
had gained. And he affirms, that in all probability 
the Romans woald been have put to flight, bad they 
Dot been supported by the Atolian cavalry. 


endeavoured to prepossess the Greeks that the . 
fact was really so. This report such 
ground, that the poets and others, in the verses 
that were composed and sung on this occa- 
sion, put them before tlie Romans. The verses 
most in vogue were the following: 

Stranger ! unwept, unhonourM with a grave. 

See thrice ten thousand liodies of tbe brave I 
The fierce iEtolians, and the Latian power 
Led by I'latriiiiius, ruled the vengeful power; 
Einathla’o scourge, beneath whose stroke they blec 
And swifter than the roe the mighty Philip fled. 

Alcmus wrote this epigram in ridicule of 
Pliilip, and purposely misrepresented ‘the num- 
ber of the slain. The epigram was indeed in 
every lH#dy*s mouth, but Flaminius was mncJi 
more hurt by it than Philip : for tlie latter pa- 
rodied Alcseus, as follows : 

Stranger | utileaved, unhonour’d e’en with bark. 

See this sad tree, the gibbet of Alcaeus I 

Flaminius, who was ambitious of the praise 
of Greece, was not a little provoked at this ; 
and therefore managed every thing afterwards 
by himself, paying very little regard to the 
iFtolians. They in their turn indulged their 
resentment ; and, when Flaminius had ad- 
mitted proposals for an accommodation, and 
received an embassy for that purpose from 
Philip, the i^]!tolians exclaimed in all the 
cities of Greece, that he sold the peace to tlie 
Macedonian, at a time when he might liaye 
put a. final period to the war, and have des- 
troyed that empire which first enslaved tho 
Grecians. Tliese speeches, though ground- 
less, greatly perplexed tho allies ; out Philip 
coming in person to treat, and submitting him- 
self and his kingdom to the discretion of Fla- 
ininins and the Romans, removed all sus- 
picion. 

Thus Flaminius put an end to the war. He 
restored I’hiJip his kingdom, but obliged him 
<0 quit all claim to Greece ; he lined him a 
thousand talents ; took away all his ships ex- 
cept ten ; and sent Demetrius, one of his 
sons, hostage to Rome. In this pacification, 
he made a -happy use of the preseiit, |and 
wisely provided lor toe time to come. For 
Hannibal (he Carthaginian, an inveterate ene- 
my to the Romans, and now an exile, being 
at the court of Antiochus,-* exhorted him to 
meet fortune, who opened her arms to him ; 
and Antiochus himself seeing his power very 
considerable, and that his ewloits had already 
gained him the title of tlie Great, began now 
to think of universal monarchy, and particu- 
larly of setting himself against the Romans. 
Had not Flaminius, therefore, in his great 
vyisdom foreseen this, and made pcaee.-f An- 
tiochus might have joined Philip in the war 
with Greece, and those two kings, then the 
most powerful in tho world, have made a 
common cauae of it ; which would have called 
Rome again to as ^eat conflicts and dangers 

* This is a mistake. Hannibal did not come ta ^ 
the court uf Antiochus till the year after Fismtniiia 
bad proclaimed liberty to Greece at the Itftbniiaii 
games ; Cato and Valerius Flaccus, who were then 
consuls, bAving sent an embassy to Cartbafie to 
complain of him. 

t Polybius tells us, Flaminua was induced to 
conclude a peace upon tbe intelligence he bad re- 
ceived, that Autipchtts Was marching towaMi 
Greece, with a powerful army ; and be was* afraid 
i»hilip might lay hold on that advantage . to coA- 
tlnue the war. 
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as she had experienced in the urar with Hanni- 
bal. But Flaminiofl, by thus putting an interme- 
diate space of peace between the two wars, 
and finishing the one before the other beg^^ 
cut off at once the last hope of Philip, and the 
first of Antiochus. ^ 

The ten* commissioners now sent by the 
senate to assist Flaminiiis advised him to set 
the rest of Greece free, but to keep mirnsons 
in tlie cities of Corinth, CJialcis, and Dciiie- 
tdas, to secure them, in cnse of a war with 
Antiochus. But the iF.tolians, always severe 
in their accusations, and now more .w than 
ever, endeavoured to excite a spirit of insur- 
rection in the cities, calling upon Flaminiiis to 
knock off the shackles of Greece ; for so 
Philip used ' to *feriu those^ cities. They 
asked tlie Greeks, “ if tliey did not find tlieir 
chain very comfortable, now it was more 
polished, though heavier than before ; and if 
they did not consider Flaminius as greatest 
of benefactors, for unfettering tlieir feet, and 
binding them by the neck.” Flaminius, 
afflicted at these clamours, begged of the 
council of deputies and at last prevailed with 
them, to deliver those cities from the garrisons, 
in order that his favour to the Grecians might 
be perfect and entire. 

They were then celebrating the Isthmian 
games, and an innumerable company was 
seated to see the exercises. For Greecii was 
now enjoying full peace after a lengjh of wars; 
and, big with the expectations of liberty, had 
given in to these festivities, on that occasion. 
&lence being commanded by sound of trumpet, 
a herald went forth and made proclaniution, 
“ That the Roman senate, and Titus Quiiiclius 
Flaminius, the general and proconsul, having 
vanquished king Philip and the Macedonians, 
took off all impositions, and %\ithilre\v all 
garrisons from Greece, ami restored libeHy, 
and their own laws and privileges, to the 
Corinthians, Locrians, Phociaiis, Eiilneans, 
Achieans, Phthistse, Magnesians, Thessalians, 
and Perrluebians.” 

At first the proclamation Avas not genendly 
or distinctly heanl, but n confused munmirraii 
tlirough iJie theatre ; some wondering, some 
questioning, and others calling upon the herald 
to repeat what he had said. Silence being 
again commanded, the herald raised his voice, 
so as to be heard distinctly hy the whole as- 
sembly. llie shout which they gave, in the 
transport of joy, was so prodigious, that it wim 
bearef as far as the sea. The people left their 
seats there was no farther regard paid to the 
diversions ; all hastened to embrace and ad- 
dress the preserver and protector of Greece. 
The hyperbolical accounts that have often 
been given of the effect of loud shouts, were 
verified on that occasion. For the crows, 
which then happened to be flying over their 
heads, fell into the theatre. The breaking of 
tiie air seems to have been the cause. For 
the sound of many united voices being violently 
^ strong, die parts of the air are separated by it, 
and a void is left, which aflbrds the birds no 
support. Or peraaps the force of the sound 
stnles the birds like an arrow, and kills them 
in .an insfont Or possibly a circular motion 
is caused in the air, as a \Ynlrlik>ol is produced 
in the sea by the agitations, of a storm. 

.If Flamimus, as soon as he saw the as 


sembly risen, and the crowd rushing towards 
him had not avoided them, aiid got under 
covert, he must have been surrounded; and, in 
dll probability, suffocated by such a multiiiidc. 
When they hp.il almost speut tliemselves in 
acclamations auout his pavilion, and night was 
now come, tliey retired ; and wliatever friends 
or fellow-citizens tliey happened to see, they 
embraced and cf .'essed again, and then went 
and concluded tJie evening together in feasting 
and merriment. There, no doubt, redoubling 
their joy, they began to recollect and talk of 
the state of Greece : they observed, “That 
'notwithstanding^ the many great wars she had 
been engaged in for liberty, she Imd never 
gained a more secure or agreeable enjoyment 
of it, than now when others had fought for her; 
that glorious and important prize now hardly 
costing them a drop of blood, or a tear. Tha^ 
of human excellencies, valour and- prudence 
were but rarely met with, but that justice was 
still more uncommon. That such generals as 
Agesilaus, Lysander, Nicias, and Alcibiades, 
knew liow to manage a war, and to gain 
victories both l»y sea and land ; but they knew 
not how to apply tlicir success to generous 
aT.d noble purposes. So that if one excepted 
tlie battles of jVIf^i'^thon, of Salamis, Platsea, 
and Thermopylae and the actions of Cimon 
upon the Fiiryincdon, and near Cyprus, Greece 
had fought to no other purpose than to bring the 
yoke upon herself,- all tlie trophies she had 
erected were moiuimenta of her dishonour, and 
I at last her affairs were ruined by the uqjust 
ambition of her chiefs. But these strangers, 

I who had scarce a spark of any thing Grecian 
loft^^ who scarce; retained a faint tradition of 
their ancient descent from us, from whom the 
least inclination, or even word in our behalf, 
could not have been expected ; these strangers 
have run the greatest risks, and submitted to 
the greatest labours, to deliver Greece from 
her cruel and tyrannic masters, and. to crown 

with liberty again.” 

Aese were the reflections the Grecians . 
made, and the actions of Flaminius justified 
then], being quite agreeable to his prorlainn- 
tion. For he immediately dispatched Leiitiiliis 
into Asia, to set the Barg\ Ilians free, and 
Titillius-1- into Thrace, fo draw Philip’s gar- 
risons out of the (owns and adjacent ^islands. 
Pufdiiis Villius set sail in order to treat with 
Antiochus about the freedorii of the Grecians 
under lain. And Flaniiniiis himself went to ' 
Chalcis, and sailed from theuce to Magnesia, 
where he removed the garrisons, and put 
tlie government again in the hands of Uie 
people. 

At Argos, being appointed director of tLe 
Nemenn games, he settled the whole order of 
tliein in tlie most agreeable manner, and on that 
occasion caused liberty to be proclaimed 
again hy tlie crier. And as he passed through 
the other cities, he strongly reconimendcd lo 
them an adherence to law, u strict course of 
justice, and domestic peace and unanimity. 
He healed Oieir divisions ; he restored their . 
exiles. In short, he took not more pleasure in 

* According to Dionysius of HaUcarnaasui, 
Rome was blocked with iuhabitaiitt at first, chiefly 
from those firecian colonies which had settled fa 
the south of Italy before tire time of Romulus. 

t Polybius and Livy call him Lucius fitertialtti* 
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fhe inquest of the Macedoniane^ than in re- 
conciling the Greeks to each other | and their 
liberty now appeared the least of Ihe benefits 
he had oonferred upon them. 

It is said^ that wiien Lycurgas, the orator 
had delivered Xenocrates the philosopher out 
of (he hands of the tax-gatherers who were 
harrying him to prison for the tax 


strangers, and had prosecuted them for their 
in^lence ; Xenocrates, afterwards meeting the 
children of Lycurgns, said to them, “ Children, 
I have made a nc^le return to your father for 
the service he did me ; for all the world praise 
him for it.” But the returns which attended 
Flaminius and tlie Romans, for their bene- 
ficence to the Greeks, terminated not in praises 
only, but justly procured them the confidence 
of all mankind, and added greatly to their 
power. For now a variety of people not only 
accepted the governors set over them by Rome, 
but even sent for them, and begged to be under 
their government. And not only cities and 
commonwealths, but kings, when injured by 
other kings, had recourse to their protection. 
So that the divine assistance too perhaps co- 
operating, in a short time tlie whole world be- 
came subject to them. Flaminius also valued 
himself must upon the liberty he had bestowed 
on Greece. For having dedicated some silver 
bucklers together with his own shield, at 
Delphi, ho put upon tliem the following in- 
scription •* 

Ye Spartan twins, who tamed the foaming 
fiteed. 

Ye friends, ye patrons of each glorious deed. 

Behold Flanitiiiiis of Incas’ line. 

Presents this ofTcring at your awful shrine. 

Ye sous of love, your generous paths he trod, 

And snatch’d from Greece each little tyrant’s 
rod. 

He offered also fo Apollo a golden crown, with 
these verses inscribed on it: 

See. grateful Titus homage pay 

To thee, the glorious Rod of day; 

See him with gold thy Jocks adorn. 

Thy locks which shed th’ ambrosial morn, 
o grant him fame and every gift divine, 

Who led the warriors of Aeneas’ line. 

Tlie Grecians have had the noble gift of 
liberty twice conferred upon them in the city ' 
of Corinth ; by Flaminius then, and by Nero in I 
our times. It was granted Both times during ! 
the celebration of the Tstliniian games. Flami- 
nius had it proclaimed by a herald ; but Nero 
himself declared the Grecians free and at 
liberty to be governed by their own laws, in an 
oration which he made from the rostrum in the I 
public assembly. . This happened long after.» 

Flaminius next undertook a very just and 
honourable war against Nabis, the wicked and 
abandoned tyrant of Lacedaemon; but in this 
case he disappointed the hojies of Greece. 
For, though he might have taken him prisoner, 
he would not ; -but stnick up a league with 
him, and left Sparta unworltiily an bondage ! 
whether it was that he feared, if the war was 
drawn out to any length, a successor would be 
sent him from Rome, who would rob him of 
tlie glory of it ; or whetlier in his passion for 
fame he was jealous of the reputation of Phi- 

* Two Iiaudred and sixty <tbree years. 


lopoemen : a man who on all occarions liad dis- 
tingnished himself among the Greeks, and in 
that war particularly had given wonderful 
proofs both of courage and conduct ; insomuch 
that the Achaeans .gloried in him as much as in 
Flaminius, and paid him the same respect in 
their theatres. This greatly hurt laminins ; 
lie coaid not bear that an Aircadiaii, who Imd 
only commanded in some inconsiderable wars 
upon the confines of his own country, should 
be held in eqiial admiration with a Roman con- 
sul, who liad fought for all Greece. Flami- 
nius, however, did not want apologies for his • 
conduct : for he said, He put an end to the 
war, because lie saw he could not destroy the 
tyrant without involving all the S[>artansin the 
mean time in great calamities.”^ 

The Achaeans decreed Flaminius many ho- 
nours, but none seemed equal to his services, 
unless it were one present, which pleased liiui 
above all the rest. It was this : The RomUns 
who had the misfortune to be taken prisoners 
in the war with Hannibal, were sold for 
slaves, and dispersed in various jplacfi^ . 
Twelve hundred of tiiem were now in 
That sad reverse of fortune made them atwuys 
unhappy, hut now (as might be expected) tliey 
were still more so, when tJiey met their sons, 
their brothers, or their acquaintance, and saw 
them free while they were slaves, and conque- 
rors while they were captives. Flaminius did 
not pretend to take them from their masters, 
though his h^art sympathized with their dis- 
tress. But the Acha^/ans redeemed them ^t 
the rate of five iniiiao a man, and having col- 
hicted them fogetlier, made Flaminius a pre- 
sent of them, just as he was going on board ; 
so that he set sail with great satisfaction, having 
found a glorious recompence for his glorious, 
services, a return suitable to a man of such 
humane sentiments and such a lover of hmeoun- 
try. This indeed made the most illustrious part 
ol his triumph. For these poor men got tneir 
heads shaved, and wore the cap of liberty, as 
the custom of slaves is upon their manumission, 
and in tiiis habit they lollowed the ch^ot of 
Flaminius. But to add to the splendour of tlie 
show, there were the Grecian helmets, tiie 
Macedonian targets and spears, and the other 
spoils carried in great pomp before him. And 
the quantity of money was not small ; for, as 
Itanus relates it, there were carried in tiiis tri- 
umph three tiiousand seven hundred and thirteen 
pounds of unwrought gold, forty^- three thou- 
sand two hundred and seventy oi silver, four- 
teen thousand five hundred and fourteen pieces 
of coined gold called Philippics ; besides which, 
Philip owed a tiiousand talents. But the Ro- 
mans were afterwards prevailed upon, chiefly 


* Livy touches upon this reason ; but at the same 
time he incntioiis others liiore to the honour of 
this great man. Winter was now- coming on, and 
the siege of Sparta might have lasted a consideia* 
ble time. The enemy’s country was to exhausted, 
that it could not supply him with provisions, and 
it was diincult to get convoys from any oUier quar- 
ter. Besides, Villius was returned from the court 
of Aiitiochus, and brought advice that the peace 
wUb that prince was not to be depended upon.- in 
fact, he bad already entered Europe with a fleet 
and army niore*numerou8 tfian before. And what 
forces bad they to'oppose him, in cate of a rupture, 
if Flaminiut continued to employ bis in the siege 
of Sparta? Ljv. xxxiv. 33,34- ^ 


. 
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by the mediation of Flaminiiisp to remit Aie 
debt ; Philip was declared their ally, and his 
sjph, who had been with them -as a - hosta^, 
sent homje. . 

After this, Antiochos passed over into Greece 
witli a great fleet and a powerful army, ahd 
solicited the states to join him. The -/Etolians, 
who had been a long time ill alfected to the 
Romans, took his part, and suggested this pre- 
tence for the war, that he cmne to bring the 
Grecians liberty. The G* ecians had no want 
of it, for they were free already ; but, as 
he had no better cause to assign, they instruct- 
ed him to cover his attempt with that splendid 
pretext. ' 

The Romans, fearing, <m this account, a re- 
volt in Greece, as well as tlie strengtii of Anti- 
ochus, sent the Consul Maiiius Acilius to com- 
mand in Uie war, but unpointed Flaininiiis his 
lieutenant,^ for tlir- sake of his intliience in 
Greece. His uppcarmicc there inimeiliat**ly 
conlirmed such as were yet friends, in their 
fidelity, .and prevented those who were vvayer- 
ing from an entire defection. This was eflect- 
ed by the respec:t they bole him ; for it operat- 
ed like a potent remedy at the hegiiiiiing of a 
disease. There were few, indeed, so entirely 
gained and corrupted by the i^tolians, that his 
interest did not prevail with tiiera ; yet even 
these, though ho was much exasperated against 
them at prcHcnt, he Saved after tiic battle. For 
Antiochiis, being <]cfcated at Thermopylae, and 
forced to fly, immediately embarked lor Asia. 
Upon this, the Consul Manius went against 
some of the jdStolians, and be.si<^ged their 
towns, abandoning others to Philip. Tims 
great ravages were committed by the Macedo- 
nians among the Dolopians and Magnesians on 
one hand, and among the Athamanians and 
Anerantians on the other ; and Manius him- 
self, having sacked the city of Hcraclea, be- 
sieged Naupactus, then in the hands of the 
^tolians. But Flaminius, being^ touched with 
compassion for Greece, went from Pelojmn-' 
nessns to tlic Consul by water. He liegan 
with remonstrating, that the Consul, though he 
had won the victory himself, suffered Phili{i to 
reap the fruits of it ; and that while, to gratify 
his resentment, he spent his time about one 
town, the Macedonians were subduing whole 
provinces and kingdoms. The besieged hap- 
pened to see Flaminius, called to him from the 
walls* stretched out thejr hands, and begged 
his interposition. He gave them no answer, 
but turned round and wept, and then immedi- 
ately withdrew. Afterwards, however, he 
discoursed with Manius so effectually, tliat he 
appeased his anger, and procured the i^to- 
lians a truce,^ and time to send deputies to 
Rome, to petition lor favourable terms. 

But he iiad much greater dilficulties to com- 
' bat, when he applied to Manius in behalf of 
the Chalcidians. The Consul was highly in- 
censed at them, on account of the marriage 
which Antiochns celebrated among them, even 
after the war was begun : a marriage every 
way nnsnitable as w^ell as unseasonable ; for 
he was far advanced in years, and tlie bride 
very young. The person he thus fell in love 

* Acconling to Livy, it was not Titus, but Lucius 
.Qiiinctlus who was appointed lieutenant to 

Olabrio. 


with was daughter to Cleoptolemus, and a vii* 

S in of incomparable beauty. fl'his match 
rought the Chalcidians entirely into the king's 
interest, and they sufiered him to make use of 
their city as a place of arraa^ ARer the battle 
he fled with great precipitation to Chalcis, and 
faking with him his young wife, his treasures, 
and his friends, sailed from thence to Asia. 
And now Manius in his indignation marched 
directly against Chalcis, Flaminius followetl, 
and endeavoured to appease his resentment. 
At last he succeeded, by his assiduities with 
him and (he most respectable Homans who 
were likely to have an influence upon him. 
The Chalcidians, thus saved from desfruction, 
consecrated the most beautiful and the noblest 
of their public edifices to Titus Flaminius ; .and 
such inscriptions as these arc to be seen upon 
them to this day : Tlie people dedicated tliis 
Gymnasium to Titus and Ilerciiles ; the people 
consecrate the Delphinium to Titus and 
Apollo.” Nay, what is more, even in our 
days a j>riest of Titus is formally elected and 
declared ; and on occasions of sacrifice to him 
when the libations are over,^ they sing a hyrnn, 
the greatest part of which, from the length of it, 
1 omit, and only give the conclusion : 

While Koine's protecting power we prove. 

Her faith adore, her viitues love, 

Still, as onr strains to heaven aspire. 

Let Koine and Titus wake the lyre 1 
Tu these our grateful altars blaze. 

And uur long Puiaiis pour immortal praise. 

The rest of the Grecians conferred upon 
him all due honours; and what rcnlmed those 
honours, and added to their lustre, was the ex- 
traordipsiry aHeclion <)f the people, which he 
had gained by his lenity and moderation. For 
if he haptiened to be alf variance with any one 
upon account of business, or about a point of 
honour, us, for inslaiice, with Philoptemeu, and 
with Diophaiies general of the Achwuns, he 
never gave into malignity, or carried his resent- 
ment into action, but let it expire in words, 
in sucli expostulations as the freedom of public 
debates may seem to justify. Indeed, no man 
ever found Jiirn vindictive, but he often disco- 
vered a hastiness and passionate turn. Set- 
ting this aside, he was the most agreeable man 
in the world, and a pleasantry mixed with 
strong stmse distinguished his conversation. 
Thus, to divert the Ar.haEsans from their pur- 
pose of conquering the island of Zacyntlius, he 
told them, It was dangerous for them to 
put tlieir heads out of Peloponnesus, as it was 
tor the tortoise to trust his out of his shell,*’ 
In the first conference which Philip and he had 
about peace, Philip taking occasion to ^say, 
“Titus, you come with a numerous retinue, 
whereas I come quite alone Flaminius answer- 
e<l, “ No wonder if you conic alone, for you 
have killed all your friends and redations.” 
Difiocrates the Messenian being in company 
at Rome, drank until he was intoxicated, and 
tlien put on u woman’s habit, and danced in 
that disgnisp. Next day he applied to Flami- 
niiis, and . begged his assistance in a design 
which he had conceived, to withdraw Mesene 
from the Achaean league. Flaminius answered 
I will consider of it but 1 am surprised that 
you, who conceive such' great desigps, can 
sing and dance at a carousal.” And when the 
ambassadors of Antiochua represented to the 
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Aclueriiifl. how nomeroufl <ho hWs forceo* 
were, ana, to make them apprar still more so, 
reckoned them np by all their different names : 
** I snpped once/’ said Flamiiiliis. ^ with a 
friend ; and upon my complaining of the great 
number of dishes, and expiesssing my woh-J 
der how he could furnish his table with such 
a vast variety ; Ite not uneasv about that, said 
my friend, for it is all hog’s nesh, and the dif- 
ference is only in the dressing and the sauce. 
In like manner, I say to you, my Achsean friend, 
be not astonished at the number of Antioch iis’s 
forces, at these pikemen, those halberdiers 
and cuirassiers*; tor they are all Syrians, only 
distinguished by the trifling arms tiicy hear.’’ 

After these great actions in Greece, and (he 
conclusion of the war with Antiochiis, Flaini- 
nius was dreated Censor. This is the chief dig-, 
nity in the state, and the crown, as it were, of all 
itsl iiononrs. He had for colleague the son of 
Marcelliis, who had been five times Consul. 
They expelled four senators who were men of 
DO great note : - and they admitted as citizens 
all .who offered, provided that their parents 
were free. But tney were forced to this by 
Terentius Guleo, a tribune of the x>cople, who 
in opposition to the nobilitj^ i>rocured such or- 
ders from the commons. - Two of the greatest 
. and most powerful men of those times, Scipio 
Afneanus and Marcus Cato, were then at 
variance with each other. Flaininiiis apjiointed 
the former of these (iresident of the senate, as 
the first and best man in tlie cominonwealtli ; 
and with the latter he entirely broke, on the 
ibllowing unhappy occasion. Titiis^ had a bro- 
ther named Lucius Qiunctius Flaininius, unlike 
him in all respects, but quite abandoned in his 
pleasures, and regard]e.ss of decorum. This 
liucius had a favourite^boy whom he carried 
with him, even when he commanded armies 
and governed provinces. One day, as they 
were drinking, the boy, making his court to 
Lsicius, said, “ I love you so tenderly, timt pre- 
ferring your satisfaction to my own, 1 left a 
show of gladiators, to come to you, tliuugli I have 
never seen a man killed.” Lucius, delighted 
with the flattery, made answer, If that he all, 
you necd^ not be in the least uneasy, for 1 sliali 
soon satisfy your longing.” He immediately 
ordered a convict to be brought from tlie pri- 
son, and having sent tor one of his lictors, 
commanded him to strike olf the man’s head, 
in the room where they were carou.dng. Vale- 
rias Antias writes, that this was done to gratify 
a mistress. And Livy relates, from Cato’s 
writings that a ^ Gaulish deserter being at the 
door with his wife and children, Lucius took 
him into tlie banqueting-room, and killed him 
with his own hand ; but it is probable, that 
, Cato said this to aggravate the rharge. For that 
the person killed was not a deserter,, but a 
prisoner, aiid ii; condemned one too, appears 
from many ^ writers, and particularly from 
Cicero, in his treatise on Old Age, where he 
introdpees Cato himself giving that account of 
the matter.^ 

Upon this account, Cato, when he was Cen- 
sor, and set himself to remove all obnoxious 
persons from the senate, expelled Lqcius, 
tliongh he was of Consular digmfy. His bro- 
ther thought this proceeding reflected disho- 
nour upon' himself ; and they both went into 
assembly in the form of suppliants, and 


sought the people with tears, that Cato might 

be obliged to asngn his reason /or fixing snch 
a maA of disgrace upon so illustrious a family. 
The request appeared reasonable. Cato with- 
out the least hesitation came out, and standing 
up with his colleague, interrogated Titus, whe- 
ther he knew any thing of that feast Titus 
answering in the negative, Cato r^ted the 
affair, and called upon Lucius to deemre upon 
oath, whether it was not true. ^ As Lucius 
made no reply, the people determined the note 
of infamy to be just, and condneted Cato home 
with great honour, from the tribunal. 

Titus, greatly concerned at his brother’s 
misfortune, leagued with the inveterate ene- 
mies of Cato, and gaining a mmority in the 
senate, quashed and annulled all the contracts, 
leases, and bargains which Cato bad made, re- 
lating to the public revenues ; and stirrea up 
many and violent prosecutions against him. 
But I know not wnether he acted well, or 
agreeably to good policy, in thus becoming a 
mortal enemy to a man who had only done 
what became a lawful magistrate and a good 
citizen, for tlie sake of one who was a relation 
indeed, but an unworthy one, and who had 
met with the punishment he deserved. Some 
time after, how'ever, the x>eople being assembled 
in the tlieatres to sec the shows, and the 
senate seated, according to custom, in the most 
honourable place, Lucius was observed to>go 
in a humble and dejected manner, and sit 
down upon one of the lowest benchflu^. The 
people could not bear to see this, ajpballed 
out to him to go up higher, and ceawd not 
until he went to (ho Consular bench, who made 
room for him. The native ambition of Flami-' 
nius was apiilanded, while it found sufficient 
matter to employ itself upon in the wars we 
have given account of. And his servingin the 
army as a Tribune, ofter he had been Consul, 
was regarded with a favonrnble eye, though no 
one required it of him. But when he was ar^ 
rived at an age that excused him from a|l em- 
ployments, he was blamed for indulging a 
violei^t passion for fame, and a youthful im- 
petuosity in that inactive season of life. To 
some excess of this kind seems to have been 
owing his behaviour with respect to Hannibal,^ 
at which the world was much offended. For 
Hannibal having fled his rountiy, took refuge 
first at the court of Antiochus. But Antiochus, 
after he had lost the battle of Phrygia, ^dly 
accepting conditions bf peace, Hannibal was 
again forced to and, after wandering 

through many couqtries, at length settled in 
Bithynia, and pot himself under the protection 
of Frusias. The Romans knew this pi^ecdy 
well, but Uiey took no notice of it, considering 
him DOW as a man enfeebled by age, and over- 
thrown by fortune. Bu^ Flaminius, being sent 
by the senate upon^ an embassy to Pmsias 

* Flaminius was no more than forty-four years 
of age. when he went ambassador* to Prnsiss. it 
was not tbereforemn unseasonable desire of a pub- 
lic character, or extravagant paHsion for fbme, 
•which was blamed in him on this occasion, but an . 
unworthy persecution of a great, though unfortunate 
man. We are inclined however to think, that he 
bad secret instructions from tbe.senateforwbatbe 
did : for it is not probable that a man of his mild 
and humane' dispositipn would choose to hunt 
down an old unbaMy warrior : and Plntarcb con- 
firms this opinloQ^fterwards. 
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about other ^matters, and seeing H^nmbal at 
his Vfonrt, could ridt endure ttot he snouia be 
8a6rered to live. And tiiotligh^ 
much intercesMon and entreaty in behaw of a 
wan \vho came to him as a snpjpliant, andlived 
with him under the sanction of hospitality^ he 
could not prevail. ^ , 

It soems there was an ancient oracle, i^ich 
Ows proj^sied concerning the end of Han- 
nibal, 

Libyssan earth shall hide the bones of Hannibal. 

He therefore thought of nothing but ending 
his days at Carthage, and being buried in 
Libya. But in Bithynia there is a sandy place 
near the sea, which has a small village in it 
called Libysaa. In this neighbourhood Hanni- 
bal lived. But having always been apprized 
of the timidity of Priiaias, and distrusting him 
on that account, and .dreading withal the at- 
tempts of the Romans, he had some time bc- 
fijre ordered several subtcrnineOns passages to 
be dug under his lionse ; which were contimi^^ 
a gn^at way under ground, and terminated in 
several dirferent places, but were all indis- 
cernible without. As soon as he was informed 
of Uie orders which Flaniiniiis had given, he at- 
tempted to make his escape hy those passages ; 
but finding the king's piards at the outlets, he 
resolved to kill himself. Some say, he wound 
liis cloak about his neck, and ordered his ser- 
vant to pot his knees upon his back, and pull 
with all his force, and not to leave twisting till 
he had quite strangled him. Otliers tell us, 
that, like Themistocles and Midas, he drank 
bull's blood. But Livy writes, that having 
poison in readinbss, he mixed it for a ilrauglit; 
and taking the cup in liis hand, Let us deliver 
the Romans,** said he, “ from their cares and 
anxieties, since they think it too tedious and 
dangerous to wait for the death of a poor hated 
old man. Yet aliall not Titus gain a conquest 
worth envying^, or suitable to the genonjiis pro- 
ceedings of nis ancestors, who sent to caution 
Pyrrhus, though a victorious enemy, against 
th^oison that was prepared for hirii.** 

Inas Hannibal is saia to have died. When 
the news was brought to the senate, many in 
that august body were highly disjileased. _ Fla- 
minius appeared too ofliciuiis and cruel in his 
precautions,^ to procure the death of Hannibal, 
now tamed by bis misforhines, like a bird that 
through age had lost its tail and feathers, and 
sutfered^ to live so. And as he had no orders 
to put him to death, it was plain that he did it 
out of a passion for fame, and to be mentioned 
in aftertimes as the destroyer of Hannibal.* 
On this occasion they recollected and admired 
more than ever,^ the humane and generous be- 
haviour of Scipio Afiricanns ; for when he had 
vanquished Hannibal in Africa, at a time when 
he ms extremely^ formidable, and deemed in- 
vincible, he neither insisted on his banishment, 
Tior demanded him of his fellow citizens ; but, 

* If this was really the motive of^Flamiiiiu?, and 
uotbinc of a political tendency ehtered iitiu this 
dastardly destrnction of that great general, it 
would hardly be possible for all the virtues, all the 
triiiinphs or the Romans, to redeem him from the 

infamy of so base an artion. 


as he had embraced him at the ^confereoc^ 
whiph he. had with hitti before the' battle , bOj 
alter ihj when .he .settled the, conditions of 
peace,'^Jie offered not the least or inbult 

to his misfortunes. .. w • 

5 t is reported that they met a^n at Ephesus, 

I Hannibal, as they walked twther, taking 
the upper hand, Africanus sunered it, and 
walked on without the least concern. After- 
wards they fell into conversation about great 
generals, and Hannibal asserted that Alexander 
was the greatest general the world had ever 
seen, that l^rrhua was the second, and him- 
self the tliird. Scipio smiled at this, and said, 

^ But wliat rank would you have placed your- 
self in, if I had not conquered you ?’* “ O 
Scipio !” said he “ then I would not have 
placed myself the thinl, but the first.” 

The generality ailmiring this moderation of 
Scipio, found the greater fault with Fiaminius 
for taking the spoils of an enemy, whom 
another man had slain. There were some in- 
deeu, w'ho applauded the thing, and observed, 
“ That while Hannibal lived, tliey must have 
looked upon him as a fire, wJiicIi wanted only 
to be blown hito a flame. That when^ he was 
in the vigour of liis age, it was not his bodily 
strength or his right lianil which was so dreau- 
fiil to the Romans, but liis capacity and *'ex- 

C erlence, together with his innate rancour and 
atred to tlieir name. And that_ these are not 
alterc'd by age ; for the native disposition still 
overrules the inamiers ; whereas fortiuie, far 
from remaining the same, changes continnally, 
and by*new hopes invites those to new enter- 
prises who were ever at war with, us in their 
Iiearts.” And the subsequent events contributed 
still more to the justification ofFlunuiiiiis. For, 
in the first place, ArLsfoniciis, the son of a 
harper's daughter, on the strength of his being 
reputed the natural son of Kiiinencs, tilled all 
Asia with tumult and rebellion : and in the 
next place, Mifliridates, after such strokes as 
he liad met with from Syliu and Fimbria, and 
so tei'rible a cjpstruclioii among his troops and 
officers, rose up stronger than ever against Lu- 
ciillus, both by sea and land. Indeed, Hanni- 
bal was never brfiiiglil so low as Cains Marias 
had been. For Hannibal enjoyed the friend- 
ship of a king, from whom ho received liberal 
supplies, and with wliose officers, both in the 
navy and army, he harl important connexions ; 
whereas Manus was a wanderer in Africa, 
and forced to beg bis liread. But the Romans, 
who had laughed at his fall, soon after bled, in 
tlieir own streets, under his rods and axes, and 
prostrated themselves before him. So true it 
IS,, tliat there is nothing cither great or little at 
this moment, which is sure to hold so in the 
days to come ; and that the changes we have 
to experience only detennino wiSi our lives. 
For this reason, some tell us, that Fiaminius 
did not do this of himself, but that he was^ 
joined in commission witli Lucius Scipio, and' 
tliat the sole purpose of their embassy was to 
procure the death of Hannibal. As wellave 
no account af'ter^ this, of any political or milr* 
tary act of Fiaminius, and only know that Im, 
died in his bed, it is time to come to the cont*’ 
parisoB. 


T 
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FLAMINIUS AND PHILOPCEMEN COMPARED. 


ir we consider the extensive benefits which 
Greece received from Flaininuis. we shall find 
that neither Philonoemen, nor otlier (Trecians 
more illustrious than Philoijoenieii, will stand 
the comparison with him. For the Greeks 
always fought against Greeks ; hut Flamiiiiiis, 
•who was not of Greece, fouglit for that eoiin- 
try. And at a time when Philopcemeri, unable 
to defend his fellow-citizens who were engaged 
in a dangerous war, puss-d over into Crete, 
Flaniinius, having vaiu]iiish(‘d J’hilip in the 
heart of Greec**, set cities and whole natioii.s 
free. If we examine into their battles, it will 
appear^ that Philopccinen, while he command- 
ed the Acha?an forces, killed more Greeks, 
tlian Flaininius, in asserting the Grecian cause, 
killed Mf'ieedoiiian.s. 

As to their fuiling.s, ambition was the fault 
of Flarniriius, and obstinacy that* of Philt»pce- 
men. The former was passionate and <he lat- 
ter implacable. Flaminiii.s left Philip in his 
royal dignity, and pardotuMl the /Ktolians; 
whereas PhilopoButen, in his resentment against 
his country, robbed her of several of h'^r *de- 

S endencies. Besides, Flaininius was always a 
rm friend to tliosc whom be had once served ; 
but l^iilopocmen was ever ready to destroy the 
merit of his former kindnesses, only to indulge 
his anger. For he had been a great benefac- 
tor to the Laced icinonians ; yet afterwarcl^ lie 
demolished their walls, and ravaged thftir 
country : and in the end entirely changed and 
overturned their constitution. Nay, he seems 
to have sacrificed his life to his passion and 
perverseness, by tuo hastily and ,iin.seasonah1y 
invading Messeiiia ; iusteail of taking, like 
l^laminms, every precaution fur his own secu- 
rity and that of his troops. 

But Philopoimen’s military knowledge and 
experience were perfech'd by his inniiy wars 
and victories. Aiid, whereas Flaniinius de- 
cided his dispute with PJiilip in two eiigagc- 
ments ; Philopoeuien, by con(|ucring in an incre- 
dible number of l^ttlcs, left fortune no room 
to question his skin; 

Finminius, moreover, availed himself of the 
power of a great and flourishing coiniiioiiwealth, 
and raised liimsolf by its strength ; but Phiio- 

E cemen distingnislicd himself at a time >vhen 
is counti^ was upon the decline. So that the 
success oi the one is to bo ascribed solely to 
himself, and that of tl: ? other to all the Ro- 
mans. The one had good troops to coiimmiid; 
and the other made ihose so which he com- 
monded. And though the great actions of 
Piiilopoemen, being performed against Gre- 
cians, do not prove him a fortunate man, yet 
they prove him a brave man. For, where all 
other things are equal, great success must be 


owing to superior excellence. He had to do 
with two of the most warlike nations among 
the Greeks ; the Cretans, who were tfie most 
artful, and the Lacedmmonians who were the 
most valiant ; and yet he mastered the former 
I)y poli<*.y, and the latter by courage. Add to 
this, that Flaininius had his men ready armed 
and ilisciplined to his hand : whereas Pliilo* 
puemen had the armour of liis to alter, and 
to new-model their discipline. So that the 
tilings which contribute most to victory were 
the invention of fhe one, while the other only 
practised what was already in use. Accord- 
ingly Philopocmen’s personal exploits were 
many and- great ; but we find nothiug of that 
kind remarkable in Flaininius. On the cou- 
tniry, a Certain /filtolian said, by way of rail-" 
Icry, ^ Whilst I ran, with my drawn sw'ord, to 
oharge the Macedonians, who stood firm and 
continued fighting, Titus was standing still, 
with hi.s hands lifled np towards heaven, and 
praying.” 

It is line, all the acts of Flaininius were 
glorious, while he was general, and during his . 
lieutenancy too : but Piiilopoemen shewed iiim- 
.selfiio less serviceable and active aniong the 
Aclia'aiis. when in a pnvate capacity, tlian 
Avhen ho liad the command. For, when .com- 
mandcr-in-chief, he drove Nabis out of tlie 
city of Me.ssene, and restored .the inliabilanis 
to their liberty ; but lie was only in a private 
.station when lu* shut the gates of Sparta against 
tin*, general Diopliaiies, and against Flaminiiis, 
and by that means saved the Lacedsemotiiaus. 
Indeed, nature bad given him such talents fest-' 
comiiinnd, that he knew not only how to go- 
M*rn according to the laws, but how to govern 
the law's tlieinsclves, when tlie public good 
required it ; not w'aiting for tlie formality of 
the people’s appointing liim, but ratlier em- 
ploying them, when the occasion demanded it. 
bVr he was persuaded, tliat, not he w'hom the 
people elect, but he who thinks best for tlie 
peojile, is the true general. 

There w'jis undoubtedly something great and 
generous in the clomoncy and humanity of 
Flaniinius towards the Grecians; but there 
was something still greater and more generous 
in the resolution which Piiilopoemen shewed in 
maintaining the liberties of Greece against tlie • 
Romans. For it is a much easier, matter to be 
liberal to tlie weak, than to oppose and to 
support a dispute with the 'Strong. Since, 
therefore, ufier all Our inquiry into tbe charac- 
ters of these two great men, the superiority is 
not obvious, perhaps w'e sliaU not greatly err, 
if wc give the Grecian the palm of general- 
ship and military skill, and the Roman that of 
justice and humanity. 
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SOMS historians write^ that Phaston was tlie 
first king after the deluge who reified over the 
Thresprotians and Molossians, and that he was 
one of those who cam(3 with Pela.sgus into 
Epiras. Others say, that Deucalion and Pyr- 
rha‘, after they had built the temple of Dodona^, 
setUed among the MoIos.sians. In after times 
Neoptolema3,+ the son of Achilles, taking his 
people with him, possessed himself of the 
country, and left a succession of kinp after 
him, called Pyrrhidts ; for in his infancy lie 
was called Pyrrhus ; and he gave that name to 
one of his legitimate sons whom he had by 
Lanassa the daughter of Cleodes son of 1 lylliis. 
From that time Achillea had divine •honours in 
Epirns, being styh‘d there Aspetos (i. e. the 
Inimitable). After these first kings, tho.se that 
followeil became entirely barbaroiH, and both 
their power and their actions sunk into the iil> 
most obscurity. Tliarrylas is the tirst whom 
history mentions as remarkable for iiol^shing 
ai^ improving his cuties wif h Grecian customs, t 
with, letters and good laws. Alcetas >vns 
the son of 7'harrytsis, Arybas of Alcetas ; and 
of Arybas and Troia.s his queen was born 
cides. Ho married ^ Plitliia, the daughter of 
Menon^ the Thessalian, who acquired great 
reputation in the Lamian war, and, next to 
Lcostheues, was the most considerable of the 
confederates. -By Phthia, iEacide.s had two 
■daughters named Dcidamia and IVoias, and a 
son named Pyrrhus. 

But the Molossians, rising against ^acides, 
deposed him, and brought in the sons of Neop- 
toleiiins.§ On this occasion the friends of 
.^Eacidcs were taken and slain : only Andro- 
elides and Angrlus escaped with his infant 
son, though he was much souglit after by his 
enemies ; and carried him olf with his nurses 
and a few necessary attendants. TJiis train 
rendered their flight difficult and slow, so flint 
they were soon overtaken. In this extremity 
tlioy put the child in the hands of Androcleon, 

• Ilippias, and Ncander, three active young 
men whom they could depend upon, and or- 
dered tliem to make the best of their w'ay to 
Megarae, a town in Macedonia; while they 
themselves, partly by entreaty, and partly by 
force, stopped tlic course of the pursuers till 
evening; when, having with much difficulty 
got clear of them, they hastened to join tliose 
who carried the young prince. At suii-set tliey 
thought themselves near the summit of their 
hopes, blit they met ^vith a sudden disappoint- 
ment When they came to the river tliat runs 
by the town, it looked rough and dreadful ; and 
upon trial, they found it absolutely unfordablc. 

* Probably it was only a drnidical kind ot tem* 
pie. 

t Between Deucalion’s flood and the times of 
Neoptolemus, there was a space of about three 
hundred and forty years. 

t JusUn does not ascribe the civilizing of the 
Molossians to Tbarrytas, hut to Arybas the son of 
Alcetas I. who had qiniself been polished and. hu- 
manized by his education at Athens. 

i This Neoptolemus was the brother of Arybas. 


[ For the enrr nt being swelled by tl:e late 
rains, was vei y high and boisterous, and dark- 
' ness added to the horror. They now despair- 
ed of getting the child and his nurses over, 
without some otli* .* assistance ; when perceiv- 
ing some of the inhabitants of the place on the 
other side, they begged of them to assist tlieir 
passage, and held up Pyrrhus towards them. 
But though they called out loud and entreated 
earnestly, the stream run so rapidly and made 
such a roaring, that they could not be heard. 
Some time was spent, while they were crying 
out on one side, and listening to no purpose on 
the other. At last one of Pyrrhus’s company 
thought of peeling off apiece of oak bark, and 
of expressing upon it, with the tongue of a. 
buckle, the necessities and fortunes of the 
child. Accordingly ho 2iut this in execution, 
and having rolled the piece of bark about a 
stone, which was made' use of to give force to 
the mutiuii, he threw it^ on the other side. 
Some say, he bound it fast to a javelin, and 
ciarted it over.^ When the people on the other 
side h id read it, and saw tiiere was not a mo* 
ment to lose, tliey cut down trees, and made a 
raft of* fliein, and crossed tlie river upon it. It 
happened tliat the first man who reached the 
bank, was iiuiiied Achilles. He took Pyrrhus 
in his arms, and conveyed him over, while his 
companions peribrmed the same service for his 
followers. 

Pyrrhus and his train, having thus got safe 
over, and escaped the pursuers, continued 
tlicir route, till they arrived at the court ^ of 
Glaueiu.s king of Illyria. They found the king 
sitting in his iialace with tlie queen his consort,^ 
and laid tiie ciiiid at iiis feet in tlie posture of 
a suppliant. Tiie king, who stood in feur of 
Cassundcr, tlie enemy of iEacidcs, remained a 
long time silent, curisiilering what part he 
should act. While Pyrrhus, of his own oc- 
cord creejjiiig closer to him, took hold of his 
robe, and raising hiuiseif up to his knees, by 
this action first excited a smile, and afterwards 
compas.sion ; for he tiiougli#he saw a petition'- 
er before him bt g^iiig his protection with 
tears. Some say, it \\ us not Uluiicias, but the 
altar of the doiiieslic gods which lie approach- 
ed, and that he ru.i.sed hinisclf up by embracing it; 
from wliich it appeared to Glaucius that Hea- 
ven interested itself in the infant’s favour. For 
this reason he i>ut hiniimmediatclviuthe hands 
of the (jueen, and ordered her to bring him. up 
witli his own cJiildren. His enemies demaml- 
ing him soon after, and Cassander oftering two 
hundred talents to have him delivered up, 
Glauoias refused to do it ; and .when he came 
to be twelve years old, conducted him into 
Epirus at the head of an army, and placed hiiii 
upon the thrOne. 

Pyrrliiis had an nir of nudesty rather terrible 

tlian august Instead of teeth in his upper jaw 

* Justin calls this princess Beroa, and says sbu 
was of the family of the A^acida ; which must have 
been the reason of their seeking refuge for P>rrbus 
in that court. 
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he had one continiied bone, marked with email 
lines resemblinff the divisions of a row of 
teetb;^ Jt was* believed that 'le.corect the 
swelling of the si>leeD, by sacriticing a white 
cock, and with liis right foot gently pressing 
the part affected, the patients lying upon their 
backs for that puipose. There was no person, 
however poor or mean, refused this relief, ir 
requested. He received no reward, except 
the cock for sacrifice, and tins present was 
very agreeable to him. It is also said, that 
the great toe of that foot had a divine virtue in 
it ; lor,' after his death, when the rest of his 
body was consumed, that toe was found entire 
and'^mtouched by the flames. But this account 
belongs not to the period we are iqmn. 

When he was about seventeen years of age, 
'and seemed to be quite established in his king- 
dom, he happened to be called out of his own 
territories, to attend the nuptials of one of 
Glaucias’s sons, with whom he liad been edu- 
cated. On^ tills occasion the Molossiuns, re- 
volting again, drove out his friends, pillaged 
his treasures, and put themselves once more 
under Neoptolemus. Pyrrhus having tlius lost 
the crown, and being in \vant of every thing, 
applied himself to Demetrius, the son of Anti> 
gonus, who had married his sister Deidamia. 
That princess, when very young, had been 
promised to Alexander the son of Roxana (by 
Alexander the Great but that famijy being 
unfortunately cut off, sne was given, \^icn she 
came to be marriageable, to Dcirietrius. In 
the great battle of Ipsus, where all the kings 
of the earth were engaged,* Pyrrhus accom- 
panied Demetrius; and, though but young, 
bore down all before him, and highly distin- 
guished himself among the coinbataiits. Nor 
did he forsake Demetrius, when uiisucccssfuL 
but kept for him those cities of Greece with 
which he was entrusted : and when tlic treaty 
was concluded with Ptolemy, he went to 
Egypt as a hostage. Tiiere, both in hunting 
anu othc^r exercises, lie gave Ptolemy pilots 
of his strengtli and indefatigable alii litics. Ob- 
serving, tliat among Ptolemy’s wives, Berenice 
was she who liad the greatest power, and was 
most eminent for virtue and understanding, 
lie attached himself most to her. For he had 
a particular art of making, his court to the 
great, while he overlooked' those that were 
below him. And as in his whole roiiduct he 
paid great attention to decency, temperance, 
and prudence, Antigone, wh<» was daughter to 
Berenice by her first husband PhilJi’. was 
given him, in preference to many othi i* young 
princes. ^ 

' On this account he was held in greater 
honour tlian ever : and Antigone proving an 
excellent wife, procured him men and money, 
which enabled him to recover his kingdom of 
Epirus. At hia arrival there, his subjects re- 
ceived him witli open arms ; for Neoptolemus 
was Income obnoxious to tlie people, by reason 
of his arbitrary and tyrannical government 
Nevertheless, Pyrrhus, apprehending that 
Neoptolemus might have recourse to some 
of the other kings^ came to an agreement 

* He says all the kings of the earth were e^- 
fESged, because Lysimaclius, Seleuciis, Ptolemy, 
Cassaiider, Antitoiius, and Demetrius were there 
ill person. 'I'liis battle was fought about three 
liuadced years before Christ. ^ 



with him, and associated him in the kingdoipi 
But in process of time there wcfc some who 
privately sowed dissension and jealousies be« 
tween them. Pyrrhus’s c^ief qnmrel with 
Neoptolemus is said to have taken its rise as 
follows : It had been a custom for the kings 
of Epirus to hold an assembly at Passaron, a., 
place in the province of tlie Molossiaps ; where 
after sacriticing to Jupiter tlte warrior, mutual 
oaths were taken by them and tlieir subjects 
Tlie kings were sworn to govern according to 
law, and the people, to drfend the ^ownac» 
cording to law. Both the kings met on tliis 
occasion, attended by flieir friends, and after 
the ceremony, great presents were made on 
all sides. Gclon, who was very cordially at- 
tached to Neoptolemus, among the .rest, paid 
his respects to Pyrrhus, and made him a pre- ' 
sent of two yoke of oxen.* Myrtilus, one of 
this prince’s cupbearers, begged tliem of him ; 
but Pyrrhus refused him, and gave them to 
another. Gelon perceiving tiiat Myrtilus took 
the disappointment extremfy ill, invited him tc 
sup with fiim. After supper he solicited him to 
embrace tlie interest of Neoptolemus, and to 
poison Pyrrhus. Myrtilus sqemed to listen to 
his suggestions with satisfaction, but discovered 
the whole to his master. Then,- by his oy^r,. 
he introduced to Gelon, the chief cufi~ 
Alexicrates, as a person who was ’ 
enter into tlie conspiracy ; for Pyrriiu 
sirous to have more than one wi' 
black an enterprise. Gelon bein 
ceived, Neoptolemus was deceivell^ilfflSr liim; 
and, tliinking the affair in great fiofwardness, 
could not contain himself, but in the excess of 
his joy mentioned it to his friends. One even- 
ing, in particular, being at supper with his 
sister Cfatlmia, he discovered the whole de- 
sign, thinking nobody else within hearing. 
And indited there was none in tlie room but 
Plia;narelc tlie wife of l^mon chief keeper of 
Neoptolomiis's cattle : and , she lay upon a 
couoJi with her face turned tow^ards the wall, 
and seemed to be asleep. She heard, however, 
the whole without being suspected, and went 
the next day to Antigone the wife of Pyrrhus, 
and related to her all that slie had heard Ne- 
optulemus say to his sister. This was imme- 
diately laid before Pyrrhus, who took no no’ 
tice of it for tlie present. But, on occasion of 
a solemn sHcrifice, he invited Neoptolemus to 
supper, 'and took that opportunity to kill him. 
For he was well assured th?>t all the leading 
men in Epirus were strongly attached to him, 
and wanted him to remove Neoptolemus out 
of the way: that, no longer satisfied with a 
small share of the kingdom, he might possess 
himself of the whole : and by following his 
genius, rise to great, attempts. And, as they 
iiad now a strong suspicion i;iesMes,tliat Neop- 
toleinus was practising against him, they thought 
tills was tlie time to prevent him by giving him 
the fatal blow. 

Ir^ acknowledgment of the obligations he had 
to Berenice and Ptolemy, he named his son by 
Antigone Ptolemy, and called the city which 
hq built in the Chersonese of Epirus, Berenicis. 

From this time he began to conceive many 
great designs, but his first hopes lipd hold of 

* This present- was cbaiacteristical of tbs aim* 
pUcUy of ancient times. 
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ill that near home : and he found a plan - 1 
Bible pretence to concern himself in the^aifairs 
of Macedonia. Antipaterj'* the eldest son of| 
Cassander, had kill^ his mother Thessalpnica^ I 
and expelled his broither Alexander. Alexander 
sent to Demetrius for succour, and implored 
likewise the assistance of iyrrlius. Demetrius, 
having many affairs upon his hands, could not 
presently comply : but Pyrrhus came and de- 
manded, as tlie reward of his services, the cify 
of Nymphaea,^ and all the maritime coast of 
Macedonia, together witl^ Ambracia, Acarna- 
nia, and Ampliilocio, which 'were some of the 
countries that did not originally belong to the 
kingdom of Macedon. The young prince 
Agreeing to tlic conditions, Pyrrhus possessed 
himself of these countries, and secured them 
with his garrisons ; uffer which, he went on 
con(}uering the rest for Alexander, and dij^ ing 
Antipater before him. 

King Lysiinnchiis was well inclined to give 
Anti|^ter assistance, but he was so nmcli en- 
gaged with liis own alfairs, that he could not 
find time for it. Recollecting, however, that 
P^Trhus would refuse nothing to his friend 
Ptolemy, he forged letters in Ptolemy’s name, 
enjoining him to evacuate Macedonia, and to 
be satisfied with three hundred talents from 
Antipater. But Pyrrhus no sooner oiiencd the 
letters than he perceived tlie forgery. For in- 
stead^ of the customary salutation. The father 
'io hiA son greefinff, they began with King 
Ptolemy to King Pyrrhm, greeting, 11c in- 
veighed against Lysimachus for the fraud, but 
listened, notwithstanding, to proposals of peace; 
and the three princes met to oiler sacrifices on 
the occasion, and to swear upon tlic altar to the 
articles. A hoar, a bull, and a ram being' led 
np as victims, the ram dropped down dead of 
himself. The rest of the company laughed at 
the accident ; but Thcodotus the diviner ad- 
vised Pyrrhus not to swear, declaring that the 
Deity presignified the dcatli of one of the kings ; 
upon wliich he refused to ratify the peace. 

Alexander’s affairs were tlius advantageously 
settled nevertheless Demetrius came. But it 
soon appeared that he came now unrequested, 
and that his presence excited rather fear than 
gratitude. VvJien they had been a few dfws 
together, in mutual distrust they laid snares tor 
each other ; but Demetrius finding the first op- 
portunity, w^ns beforehand witli Alexander, 
killed him, and got himself proclaimed king of 
Macedon. 

He bad for a long time had subjects of com- 
plaint arainst Pyrrhus, on account of tlic in- 
roads which he had made into Thessaly. Be- 
sides, that ambition to extend their dominions, 
which is a distemper natural to kings, rendered 
tlieir neighbourhood mutually alarming. These 
jealousies increased after the death of Deida- 
mia. At last, each having possessed himself 
of part of Macedonia, and having one object in 
view, the gaining of the whole, tins produced of 
course new causes of contention. Demetrius 
marched against the ^toliann and reduced 
them. After which he left Pantanchus among 

^ Dacier tbinks Apollonia might be called Nym- 
phsM ftom Nympbaenm, a celebrated rock in its 
neighbourhood. Palmeriob would read Tymphaea ; 
liiat being tbe name of a town in those partg. There 
was a ciw called NympUaeum in the TauricaCber- 
ionesus, but that could not be meant here. 

t Alexander was murdered soon after. . 
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them with a considerable force, and wont him* 
self to seek Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, As soon as ho 
was apiirised of his design, went to meet him ; 
but taking a wrong route, they inadvertently 
passed each other. Demetrius entered Epirus, 
and committed great ravages; and Pyrrhus, 
falling in w'tlt Pentauchiis, ^ve him battle. 
The dispute was warm and oMtinate on both 
lades, especially where the generals fought. 
For PantauchuS; who in dexterity, courage, 
and strengtli, stood foremost among officers 
of Demetrius, and Avithal was a man of a'high 
and ambitious ^irit, challenged Pyrrhus to the 
combat And Pyrrhus, who was behind none 
of the princes of his time in valour and renown, 
and who \vas desirous to appropriate to himself 
the honours of Achilles, rather by his sword 
than by kindred, advanced tlirough the first 
lines against Pantauchus. They began witli 
the javelin; and then coming to the sword, 
exhausted all that art or strength could supph^ 
Pmhiis received one wound, and gave his ad- 
versary two, one tn the thigh, and the other in 
the neck : by which he overpowered him, and 
brought Iiiiii to the. ground ; but could not kill 
him outright, because he was rescued by his 
friends. The Epirots, elated with their prince’s 
victory, and admiring his valouy, broke into and . 
dispersed the Maet^donian phplanx, and pur- 
suing the fugitives, killed great numbers of 
them, and took five ihotisaiid prisoners. 

This battle did not so miicn excite the^ re- 
sentinent and hatred of the Macedonians 
against Pyrrhus for what they suffered, as_ it 
insuired them with an esteem of his anilities 
and admiral ion of his valour. This furnished 
subject of discourse to all tliose who were 
witnesses of his exploits, or were enraged 
against him in the action. For he recalled to 
their minds the countenance, the s^yiffness, 
and motion of Alexander the Great ; in Pyrrhus 
they thought they saw the very image ^of his 
foi;pe and iinpetuo.sity. And while . the other 
kings ropre.sented tliat hero only in tfibir pumle 
robes, in the number of guards, tlie benu of 
the neck, and Ihe lofty manner of speaking, 
the king of Ej>inis represented him in deeds 
of arms and ]>r>rsonal achievements. ^ And of 
his great skill in ordering and drawing up an 
army, w^e have Mroofs in the writings he left 
behind him. Tt is also said, that Anligoniis 
being asked, Who was the greatest general 
answered, Pyrrhus would be, if life lived to 
be old.” Antigomis, indeed, spoke only of the 
generals of bis time : but Hannibal said that, 
of all the world had ever beheld, the first in 
genius and skill was Pyrrhus, Scipio the 
second, and hiiu-self the third: as^ we have 
written in the life of Scipio.* This was the 
onlyrscience he ajiplied himself to ; this vvas the 
subject of his thoughts and conversation : tor 
he considered it ns a royal study, and looked 
upon other arts ns mere triffing amusements. 
And it is reported that when he was asked, 
“Whether he thought Python or Cmphiskis 
tlie beat musician?” ** Polysperchbn,” said 
he, ** is the general intimating that this was 

the only point which it became a king to en- 
quire into or know. 

In tlie intercourse of life he was mild and 
not easily provoked, but ardent and qqjck to 

* This is difl’crently related in the life of Flaminliis. 
There it is said, that Hannibal placed Alexandei 
first, Pyrrhus second, and himsclf'the third 
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reijay a kindness. For 'this reason he was 
grea^ afflicted at the death .of ^^ropus. 
“His friend/’ he said, “had oi-^y paid the 
tribute to nature, but he blamed and reproached 
himself for putting off his acknowledgments 
till, by these delays, he had lost the opimrtunity 
of making any retain. For those tliat owe 
money, can pay it to the heirs of the deceased, 
but when a return of kindnesses is not made 
to a person in his lifetime, it grieves the heart 
that has any goodness and honour in it.’* 
When some advised him to banisli a cc^rtain 
ill ton^nad Ambracian, who abused him be- 
hind his back. “ Let die fellow stay here,” 
said he, “and speak against me to a few, 
rather than ramble about, and give me a bad 
character to all the world.” And some young 
men having taken great liberties with Ills 
character in their enps, and being afterwards 
brought to answer for it, lie asked them, 
“ Whether they really had said siicli things?” 
“ We did. Sir,” answered one of tlieui, “ imd 
should have said a great deal more, if we bad 
had more wine.”— Uiion which he laughed and 
dismissed (hem. 

After the death of Antigone, he married 
several wives for the purposes of interest and 

ower: namely, the daughter of Autoloon, 

ing of the Pasonians ; Bircenna, the daughter 
of Bardyllis king of the Illyrians ; and Laiiassa, 
the daughter of Agatiioeles of Syracuse, who 
brought him in dowry the isle of Corcyru, 
whicu her father had taken. By Antigone he 
had a son named Ptolemy ; by Lanassu ho 
had Aleiander ; and by Bircenna, his youngest 
son Helenus. All these princes had naturally 
a turn for war, and ho qiiiekened tlieir tiiariial 
ardour by giving thrnn a suitable education from 
their infancy. For it is said, when he was asked 
by one of them, who was yet a child, “ To 
which oftliem he would leave his kingdom?” he 
said, “ to him who has the sharpest sword.” 
This was very like that tragical legacy of 
CBdipus to his sons. 

The sword's keen point the inheritance shall part.* 

^ After the battle PjTrluis returned home dis- 
ting'iislicd with glory, niid still more elevated in 
his sentimenta The J^ipirots having given him 
on this occasion the name o|' Eagle, lie said, 
“ If I am an eagle, you have niud<; me one ; 
for it is upon your arms, upon your wings, that 
1 have risen so high.” 

Soon after, himng intelligence Uiat De- 
metrius lay dangerously ilk he suddenly entered 
Macedonia,-}' intending only an inroml to pillage 
the country. But he was very near seizing the 
whole, and taking the kiii^^'orn witluiut a m<iw. 
For ho pushed forward as far ns Edessa with- 
out meeting with any resistance ; on the con- 
trary, many of tho inhabitants repaired to his 
camp and joined him. Tlie danger awaked 
Demetrius, and^ made him act above his 
strength. His friends, too, and officers quickly 
assembled a good body of troops, and moved 
forward with great spirit and vigour against 
Pyrrhus. But as he came only with a design 
to plunder, he did not stand to receive tliem. 
He lost however a considerable number of 

* PbeniSBSB Euripides, ver. 08. 

t In tbe third year of the hundred end tvreuty- 
third Olympiad, two hundred and eighty-four years 
before Christ. 


men in his retreat, for tlic Macedonians 
harassed his rear all the way. 

Demetriu^ though he had driven out Pyrrhus 
with so much ease, was far from slighting and 
despising him afterwards*. But as he meditated 
great things, and had determined to attempt 
the recovery of his paternal kingdom, with' 
an army of ^ a hundred thousand men, and five 
hundred sail of ships, he thought it not pru- 
dent cither to embroil himself with Pyrrhus, 
or to leave behind hfin so dangerous a neigh- 
bour. And as lie was not at leisure to con- 
iiriue tlie war witli liiin, he concluded a peace 
that he might turn his arms with more security 
against the other kiiigs.^ The designs of 
Deiiictrius were soon discovered by this 
ace, and by the gi*eatnes$ of hispreparations. 
le kings were alarmed, and sent ambassadors 
to Pyrrhus, with letters, expressing ^eir 
astonishment, that he neglected his oppor- 
tunity to make war upon Demetrius. They 
n'presented with how much ease he might 
drive him out of Macedonia, thus engaged as 
he was in many troublesome enterprises ; in- 
stead of which, he waited till Demetrius had 
dispatched all Ips other afiairs, and was gro^vn 
so much more powerful as to be able to bring 
the war to his own^ doors, and to put liim 
under the necessity of fighting for the altars of 
Ills gods and the sepulchres of liis ancestors in^ 
Molossiu itself; and this too, when he h|^|j^ 
just been deprived by Demetrius of the 
Corcyra, together with his wife. For 
having her complaints against PyrrS 
paying more attention to Jy." other 
Ihougii barbarians, than retired to 

Corcyra; and wanting to another king, 

invited Demetrius to receive qi r hand, know* 
ing him to be more inclined f marriage than 
any of the neighbouring princes. Accordingly 
he sailed to the island, inuiried Lauassa, and 
left a garrison in tlie city. 

Tho kings, at the same time that ftiey wrote 
these letters to Pyrrhus, took the field them . 
selves^ to harass Demetrius,, who delayed his 
: expedition, and contiinied' his preparatious.' 
Ptolemy put to sea w'ith* a great fleet, and 
drew otf many of tho Grecian cities. Lysi- 
niachus entered the upper Macedonia from 
Thrace, and ravaged the country. And Pyrrhus 
taking up arms at the samo time, marched 
against Benca, expecting iJiat Demetrius 
would go to meet L3^simachu8, and leave the 
lower Macedonia unguarded : which fell out 
accordingly. I'he night before he set out, he 
dreamed that Alexander the Great called him, 
and that when ho c;nme to him, he found him 
sick in bed, but was received with many 
oldigiiig expressions of friendship^ and a 
mise of sudilen assistance. Fyryhus said, 

“ How can you, sir, who are sick, be able to 
assist me ?” Alexander answered, “ f will 
do it with my name :” and, at tlie same time, 
he mounted a Nissean horse,^ and seemed to 
lead tlie way. 

Pyrrhus, greatly encouraged by this vision, 
advanced with the utmost expedition, and 
having traversed the intermediate countries, 

* SeleucuB, Plolepiy, and Lycimaebus. 

t Nisaea was a province near the Caspian sea. 
which, Sfhiho tells us, was famous for its breed oi 
horses. The kings of Persia used to provide th»m 
selves there. Straso, lib. xi. 
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came before Ber^a and took it. There he 
fixed his head quarters, and reduced the other 
cities by his generals. \Vken Demetrius re- 
ceived intelligence of fins, and perceived, 
moreover, a spirit of mutiny amoue tiie Mace- 
donians in his camp, he ^\'ns afraid to proceed 
farther, lest, when they came in sight of a Ma- 
cedonian 'prince, and one of an illustrious 
character too^ they sliould revolfro liim. He, 
therefore, turned back, and led them against 
Pyrrhus, who was a s{ranger, and the object 
of their hatred. ITpon his encamping near 
Bercen, mauv inhabiUints of that place mixed 
with his soldiers, and highly extolled Pyrrluis. 
They represented him as a man invincible in 
arms, of uncommon magnanimity, and one 
who treated those who fell into his hands with 
great gentleness ond humanity. There were 
also some of Pyrrlius’s emissaries, who, ]>re- 
tending themselves Macedonians, observed to 
Demetrius's men, that then was the time to 
get free from hi.s cruel yoke, and to eiiibrac<* 
the interest of Pj'rrhus who wa.s a popular 
man and who loved a soldier.. After this, the 
greatest part of tlie army was in a IVnuent, and 
they cast their eyes around for Pyrrhus. It 
happened that he w'us then without his hel- 
met ; but recollecting, himself, lie soon put it 
on again, and was immediately known by hi.s 
lofty plume and his crest of goal’s horns.v 
Many of the Macedonians now ran to him, and 
begged him to give them the vv( rd ; while 
others crowned themselves with branches of 
oak, because tliey saw them worn by his men. 
Some had even the confidence to tel) Deme- 
trius, that tlie most pnidtmt part, he could take 
would be to M'ithdraw and lay down the 
government. As he fouml the motions of iiic 
army a^^rccable to this sort of* discourse, he 
was terrified and made oil' privately, disguised 
in a mean cloak and a common Macedoiiiun 
hat. Pyrrhus, ujioii this became master of the 
camp without striking a blow, and was pro- 
claimed king of Macedonia. 

Dysimachns made his appearance soon after, 
and, pretending that he had cmitribiited eqnally 
to the flight of Demetrius, demanded bis share 
of the kingdom. Pyrrbus, as he. tlionght him- 
self not sufficiently established among the 
Macedonians, bat rather in a dubious situation 
accepted the {)roposal ; and they divided the 
cities and provinces between them. This par- 
tition seemed to be of service for the i>reseni, 
and prevented their going directly to war ; 
blit soon after, they found it the beginning of 
perpetual complaints and quarrels, instt-ad of 
a perfect reconciliatirni. For how is it pos.sible 
that they whose ambition is not to be termina- 
ted by seas aigl mountains and nniniiabitable 
deserts, whose thirst of dominion is not to be 
confined by the bounds that part Europe and 
Asia, should, when so near each other, and 
joined in one lot, sit down contented, and ab- 
stain from mutual injuries? Undoubtedly they 
are always at ^vn^ in their hearts, having the 
seeds of perfidy and envy there As for the 
names of Peace and War, they apply them 
occasioiia11]r, like money to tlieir use, not to the 
purposes of justice. And tliey act with much 

* Alexander the Great is represented on his me- 
dals with such a crest. The goat, indeed, was the 
«ymlK>l of the kingdom of Macedon. The Prophet 
Daniel uses it as such. The original of that syur- 
bol may be found in Justin. 


more probity wdieii they professedly make war, 
than when they sanctity a short truce and 
cession of mutual injuries, with tho names of 
Justice and friendship, Pyrrhus was a proof 
of this. For oppnsijig Demetrius again, when 
his affairs began to be a little re-estuhlishcd, 
and checking his |>ow'er, which seemed to be 
rbcoveriiig, as if it were from a great illne.ss, 
he marched to the n.ssistnnce of the Grecians, 
and went in person to Athens. He ascended 
into the citadel, and sacriiiced to the goddess ; 
after which he came down into the city the 
same day, and thus addressed the people: 
“ 1 think iiiyscir happy in Ibis testimony of tlie 
kind regard of the Athenians, and' of the con- 
fidence tliey put in me ; I advise them, how- 
ever, as they tender their safety, never to ad- 
mit another king within their walls, but to 
shut their gates .igainstall that shall desire it.^’* 

Soon after this he concluded a peace Avith 
Demetrius : and yet Dcinetriits was no sooner 
passed into Asia, than Pyrrhus, at the in.stig[^ 
liorf of Liysimacliiis, drciv oil* Thessaly from its 
allegiance, and attacked his garrisons in Greece. 
Ht* found, indeeil, the Macedonian.'! better 
siibjt'cts in time of war than in peace, besides 
that he himself wa.*! more fit for'action than re- 
po.se. At last Demetrius being entirely defeated 
in Syria, Lysimaebus, w’ho had nothing to fear 
from that quarter, nor any other affairs to en- 
gage him, immediately turned his forces 
agahit Pyrrhus, w ho lay in quarters at Ede.ssa. 
Upon bis arrival ho fell upon one of the 
convoys, and took it, by wliirh he greatly dis- 
fres.sed his froops for want of provisions. 
Besides thi.s, he corrupted the principal Mace- 
donians by his leff ers and (onissarics, reproach- 
ing them for choo.sirig for their sovereign a 
stranger, whose ancestors had always been 
oiibject to the Macedonians, while tliey ex- 
pelled the friends and coiiipanious of Alexan- 
der. As the majority li.st.ened to these augi* 
gestions, Pyrrhus, fearing the event, witlidrcw 
with his Epirots and aiixifiary forces, and m 
lost Mactedonia in the same manner he hail 
gained it. Kings, iJierefore have no reason 
to blame the p(‘ople for clianging for -interest, 
.since in that, they do hut iniiinte their masters 
wlio are patf eriis of treachery and perfidious- 
nf's.s, and wiio thi.ikthat man most capable of 
serving them, w^lio pays the least regard to 
lione.sty. 

\Vhen Pyrrhu.s hud thus retired into Epirus, 
and left Macedonia, be bad a fair occasion 
given him by fortune to enjoy himself in quiet 
and to govern his own kingdom in peace. But 
he was persuadeiT, tliat neither to annoy others, 
nor fo be auoyed by fliein, w-as a life unsutfer- 
ably languishing and tedious. Like Achilles, 
he could not cndarc inaction ; 

He piiicrl in dull repose : Ills heart indignaiit 
Bade the scene change Ur war, to wounds, and death t 

His anxiety for fresli employment was relieved- 
as follows; The Homans were then at w'ar 
with the 'rurentincs. The latter were not 
able to support the dispute, and yet the bold 
and tiirhiileiit harangues of their leading men 
would not sutler tiiem to put an end to it 
lliey resolved, therefore, to call in Pyrrhus, 
and put their forces under his command; there 

* The Athenians followed his advice, and drove 
out Demetrius’s garrison. 
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being no otlier prince who had then no much 
leisure, or was so able a general. The oldest 
and most sensible of the citisens opposed 
this measure, biit were overborne by the noise 
and violence of the multitude ; and when they 
‘saw this, thev no longer attended tlie assem- 1 
blies. But there was a worthy man named 
Meton, 'who, on the day that the decree was 
to be ratified, after the people had taken their 
seats, came into tlie assembly with an air of 
intoxication, having, like persons in that condi- 
tion, a vnthered garland upon his head, a 
torch in his hand, and a woman playing on the 
flute before him. As no decorum can well be 
observed by a crowd of people in a free state, 
some clapped their liands, others laughed, but 
nobody pretended to stop him. On the con- 
trary, they called upon the woman to play, and 
him to come forward and sing. Silence being 
made, he said, “ Men of Tarenlum, ye do ex- 
tremely well to siifier those who have a mind 
to it,^to play and be rn<'rrv, while tlicy may: 
and, if yon are wise, you will all now enjoy the 
same lioerty : for you must have otlier busi- 
ness and other kind ef life, when Pyrrhus oiicc 
enters your city.” This address made a groat 
impression upon Ihc Tarcnlines, and a wins* 

£ er of assent ran through the assembly. 

tut some fearing that they sboiihl be de- 
delivered up to tlm lloruans, if peace were 
made, reprouebod the pcO])lo with so tamely 
suffering themselves to lie made a jest of, aiul 
insulted by a drunkard ; and then tiirniiig upon 
Melon, they thrust him out. The decree thus 
being confirmed, they sent ambassadors to 
Epirus, not only in the name ot ihe ^rnrentines 
but of tl>e other (Jreoks in Kiilv, >vifh pn'sonts 
to Pyrrhus, and orders to tell liiiii, I'liatthey 
wanted a general of ability and character. 
for troops, he would find a largo supply of 
them upon the spot, from tiio laicaninns, the 
Messapians, the Samnites, and Tarentincs, to 
the amount ol twenty thousand liors(% and 
three hundred and fifty thousa ml foot.” These 
promises not only elevated Pyrrhus, but raised 
in the Epirots u strong inelinalion to the war. 

There was then at the ctoiirt of l^yrrhus, a 
Thessalian named Cinoas, a man of sound 
sonse, and who linving been a disciple of l>c» 
mostlienes, was the only orator of bis time 
that presented his hcnnirs with a lively image 
of the force and spirit of iliat great iiiu.ster. 
This man had devoted himself to Pyrrhus, and 
in all the embassies he was employed in, con- 
firmed that saying of Euripides, 

Tlie gates that steel exclude, resistless eloquence 
shall. enter. 

This made Pyrrhus say^ “ That Cine as had 
mned him more^ cities by his address,^ tlian 
he had won by his arms ;” and he continued 
to heap honours and employments upon liim. 
Cineas now seeing Pyrrhus intent upon his 
preparations for Italy, took an opportunity, 
when he saw him at leisure, to draw him into 
the ibUowing conversation : “ The Bomans 

have the reputation of being excellent soldiers, 
and have the command of many warlike 'na- 
tions; if it please Heaven that we conquer 
them, what use, sir, shall we make of our 
victory ?” ‘‘Cineas,”' replied tlie king, “ your 
question answers . itself. When the Romans 
are once subdued, there is no town, whcUier 
Greek or barbarian, in all the country, that 
will dare oppose us ; but we shall immediately 
be masters ‘ of alt Italy, whose greatness. 


power, and importance no man knows better 
than you.” Cineas, after a short pause, con- 
tinued, “ But after we have conmiered Italy, . 
what shall we d<f next, sir?” Pyrrhus not 
yet perceiving his drift, replied,. ^ There is 
Sicily very near, and stretches ‘out her arms 
to receive ns, a fruitful and populous island, 
and easy to be taken. For As^thocles was 
no sooner gdlfe, than faction and anarchy pre- 
vailed amon^ her cities, and every thing is 
kept in confusion by her turbulent dema- 
gogues.” “ What you say, my j^rince,” said 
Cinca.*), “ is very probable ; but is the taking 
of Sicily to conclude our expeditions ?” “ Far 
from it,” answered Pyrrhus ; “ for if Heaven ^ 
grant us success in this, that success shall only 
be the prelude to greater things. Who can for- 
bear Libya and Carthage, then within reach ? 
which Agathocles, even when he fled in a clan- 
destine manner from Syracuse, and crossed the 
sea with a few ships only, had almost made him- 
self master of. And when we have made^ 
such concpiest, who can pretend to say, that . 
any of our enemies, who are now so insolent, 
will think of resisting us ?” “ To be sure,**' 
said Cineas, “ they will not ; for it is .id^ar 
that so much i>ower will enable you to recover 
Macedonia, and to establish yourself flneon- 
te.sted sovereign of Greece. But when we 
have conquered all, what are we to do then ?” ' 
“ Why, then, my friend,” said Pyrrhus, laud- 
ing, *■* we will take our case, and. drink iBd * 
he merry.” Cineas, having brought hiiii\fhufi 
Jar, replied, “ And* what hinders ui^^from 
drinking and taking our ease now, when \Vo 
have already tliose things in our hands, at 
which w<' propose to arrive through seas of 
blood, tlinnigb infmito toils and dangers,. through 
iiminncrable calamities which we must both 
cause and su.Ter ?” , * 

'J'his (liscoiirKc of Cineas gave Pyrrhus pain, 
hut produced no roforiuation. He saw the 
eerlain hapjiiness which he gave up, but was 
not able to forego the hopes that flattered his 
desire In the first place, therefore, he sent 
Cineas to Tarentum \vith three tliousand foot ; 
J’roin whence there amved, soon after, a great 
number of.gidleys, transports, and flat-bottom- 
ed boats, on board of which he put twenty 
elephants, three thousand horse, twenty thou- 
sand foot, two thousand archers, and five hun- 
dred sliiigers. When all was ready,^ he set 
sail ; Jiut as soon as he was got into the 
midst of the Ionian, he was aJ tacked by a vio- 
lent wind at north, which wus imnsiud at that 
season. The storm raged terribly, but by ftie 
skill and extraordinary efforts of his pilots 
and mariners, his siiip made the Italian shore, 
with infinite labour .and beyond all expecta- 
tion. The rest of the fleet could not hold their 
course, but were dispersed far and wide. 
Some of the ships were quite beaten off from 
the coast of Italy, and driven into the Libyan 
and Sicilian sea : others, not being able to ' 
double the cape of Japygia, were overtaken 
hy the night; and a- great and boisterous sea 
driving them upon a difiicult and rocky shore, 
they were all in the utmost distress. The 
I king’s ship, indeed,^ by its size and stren^h. 

I resisted the force of the waves, while the 'wina 
I blew from the sea ; but that coming about,' and 
blowing directly from the shore, the ship, as she 
stood with her - head against it, was in danger 
of. opening by the shocks she received. And 
yet to be driven off again into a tempestuoos 
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Hca^ while (lie wind continually shifted from and determining to wait for the allies, set a 
point to point, seemed the most dreadful caso guard upon the river, to oppose the Romans, if 
of all. In this extremity, Pyrrhus threw him- tliey should endeavour to pass it The Ro- 
self overboard, and was immediately followed mans, on their part^ hastening^ to prevent the 
py his friends and guards, who strove which coming up of those forces which he had. re- 
should give him the best assistance. But the solved to wait for, attempted the passage. ;l'he 
darkness of the niglit, and the roaring and re- infantry took to the fords, and the cavalry got 
sistance of the waves with beat upon the over wtierevei they could : so tliat the Greeks 
shore, and were driven back with equal vio- were afraid of being surrounded, and retreated 
lence, rendered it extremely difliicalt to save to their main body. 

him. At last, by daybreak, the wind being Pyrrhus, greatly concerned at this, ordered 
considerably fallen, which much trouble be his foot-officcrs to draw up the forces, and to 
got ashore, greatly weakened in body, but stand to tlicir arms ; while he advanced with 
with a s^en^h and firmness of mind which the horse, who were about three thousand, in 
bravely combatted the distress. At Ihe same hopes of finding the Romans yet busied in the 
time the Messapians, on whose coast he was passage, and dispersed without any order, 
cast, ran down to give him all the succour in But when he saw a great number of shields 
their power. They also met with some other glittering above the water, and the horse pro- 
of his vessels that liad weathered the storm, serving* tlieir ranks as they passed, he closed 
in which were a smhll number of horse, not his own ranks and began the attack. Beside his 
quite two thousand foot, and two elephants, being distinguished by the beauty and lustre of 
With these Pyrrhus mnrclicd to Tareiituiii. his arm.s, which were of very curious fabric, he 
Wlien Cincas vvas informed of i his, he drew performed acts of valour worthy the great repu- 
out his forces, and went to meet liini. Pyrrhus, talion he had acquired^ For, tliongh he ex- 
npon his arrival at Tareutunr, did not choose posed bis person in the liottest of tho engage- 
to have recourse to compulsion at first, nor to ment, and charged with the greatest vigour, 
do .any thing against the inclination of the in- he was never in the least disturbed, nor lost bis 
habitants, till his ships were safe arrived, and presence of mind; but gave his orders as coolly 
the greatest ^art of his forces collected. But, as if he had been out of the action, uud moved 
after (his, seeing the Tarentincs, so far from be- to this side or that, as occasion required, to 
being in a condition to defend others, that pipport his men where he saw them maintain- 
tliey would not oven defend themselves, except ing an unequal fight. 

they were driven to it by necessity ; and Ihut Jjeoiiatus of Macedoh observed an Italian 
they sat still at home, and spent Ilu ir time horseinan very intent upon Pyrrhus, changing 
about tho baths or in feasting and idle talk, liis post as he did, ana regulating all his mo- 
Hs expeetiog that ho would fight for them; he lions by his. Whereupon he rode up,, and 
shut up tluj places of exerciye and the walks, said to Inin, “Do you see, air, that barbarian 
where they used, as they sauntered along, to upon the hlack horse with white feet; he seems 
conduct the war wath words, lie also put a to meditate some great and dreadfiil design, 
stop to their pnsensonahle entertainments, re- lie keeps you in his eye ; full of fire and ^irit, 
vela, and diversions. Instead of these, he he singles yon out, and takes no notice of any 
called them to a nn.s, and in his musters and body else. Therefore be on your guard against 
reviews was severe and inexorable; so that him.” Pyrrhus answered, "It is impossible, 
many of them quitted the place ; for, being 11 ti- Deonatus, to avoid oar destiny. Butneitlier 
accustomed to be under cuinmaiid, tJiey called Ibis nor any other Italian shall have much satis- 
that a slavery which*was not a life of pleasure, faction in engaging witli me.” While they 
He now received intelligence that La-vinus, were yet s])euking, the Italian levelled his 
the Roman consul, was I'oining against iiioi spear, and K[>urrcd his horse against Pyrrhus, 
with a great army, and ravaging Ijiicania by He missed the king, but ran liis horse through, 
the way. And tliongh tlic confedi; rates wore as Lconaiiisdid the Kalian's the same moment, 
not come up, yet looting upon it as a disgra<*e so that both horsi-s fell together. Pyrrhus was 
to sit still and see tlie enemy a}»proach still carried olV by his friends who gathered round 
nearer, he took the field w ifli the troops lie had. him, and killed tho Italian, who fought to the 
But first he sent a herald to the Romans, witli very last. This brave man had tho command 
proposals, before they came to extremities, to of a troop of horse; Ferentiiin was the place 
terminate tlieir difierences amicably with the of his^ blrtli, and his name Oplacus. 

Greeks in Italy, by taking him for the mediator This made Pyrrhus more cautious. And now 
and umpire. Lseviniis answered, “ That the seeing Itis cavalry give ground, he sent his in- 
Romans neither accepted Pyrrlyis as. a media- fantiy orders to advance, aud fiirnied them as 
tor, nor feared him as an enemy.” Whereupon, soon as they came up. Then giving his robe and 
he marched forward,, and encamped upon the his arms to Megacles one of his friends, he dis- 
plain between the^ cities of Paiidosia aud guiserl himself in' Iiis, and proceeded to the 
Heraclea : and having notice that the Romans charge. The Romans received him with great 
V^ere near, and lay on the otlier side of the fimuiess, and the success of tho battle re- 
river* Sins, he rode up to the ri]|er to take a mained long undecided. It is even said, tliat 
view of them. W’lien he saw the order of each army was broken and gave way seven 
(heir troops, the appointment of their watclieu, time s, arid rallied as often. He changed tus 
and the regularity of their w hole encainpiiient, arms very seasonably, for that saved Ins life : 
he was struck with admiration, and said to a but at 4Jte same time it had nearly ruined his 
fidend who was by, “ Megacles, the disposition afiairs, and'lost him tlie victory. Many aimed 
of these barl^rians has nothing of the barbarian at Megacles ; but the man W'ho first woondeef 
in U * we shall see whether the rest will answer him and brought him to the ground, was nameit 
It” He now became solicitous for the event, Dexous. Dekous seized .his helmet and ids 
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and rode iip ‘to LeevUivs, ‘shewini; the 
fjjpous^ and crying out that he had slain Pyrrhos. 
The spoils having Mssed from rank to rank, as 
it wer^ in triam^, the Ronnui army shonted 
fi>r joy, while that of the Greeks was struck 
with gnef and consternation. This held till 
Pyrrhus, apprized of what had happened, rode 
about the army uncovered^ stretching out his 
hand to his soldiers, and giving them to know 
him by his voice. At last the Romans were 
worsted, chiefly by means of the elephants. 
For the horses, beiore they came near them, 
were frightened, and ran back with tlieir 
riders; and Pyrrhus commanding his Thessa- 
lian cavalry to fall uj>on them while in Ibis 
di^rder, they wore routed with great slaiiglitcr. 
Dionysius writes, that near fjJtecn thousand 
Romans fell in this battle; but Hieronymus 
makes the number only seven thousand. On 
Pyrrlius's side, Dionysius says, there vycre 
thirteen tliousand killed ; Hieronymus uot quite 
four tlibusand. Among these, liow'cvcr, were 
the most valuable of his friends and officers, I 
whose services he had made great use of, and 
in whom he ha<l placed the highest confidence. 

Pyrrhus immediately entered the Roman 
camp, which he found deserted. He gained 
over many cities which had been in alliance 
witli Rome, and laid waste the territories of 
others. Nay, he advanced to within thirty- 
seven mih'S of Rome itself. Tlie Tiiu'anians 
and the Saninltes joined him after the battle, 
and were reproved for their delay ; but it was 
plain tliat he was greatly elevated and delighted 
with having defeated ao i)owerfiil on army of 
Romans with the assistance of the l^ireiitiiies 
only. 

The Romans, on this occasion, did not take 
the command from Lievinus, though Caius 
Fabricius is repoiied to have said, “ That tlie 
Romans were not overcome by the Epirofs, but 
Lflsvinus by Pyrrhus intiimiting, that the de- 
feat was owing to the inferiority of the general, 
not of his troops. Then raising new levies, 
filling up their legions, and talking in a lofty 
and menacing tone about the war, they struck 
Pyrrhus with amuzement He •thought proper, 
therefore, to send an embassy to lliera first, to 
trjr whctJier tliey were tlisposed to peace ; 
being satisfied tliat to take tlie city, and make 
an iibsolute conquest, w^as an undertaking of 
too much difficulty to be effected by sucli an 
army as his was at tliat time ; w liereas, if he 
could bring them to terms of ciccomtiiodation, 
and conclude a peace with them, it would be 
very glorious for him after such a victory. 

C5iueas, who w.i' sent with this commission, 
applied to the great^ men, and sent tliem and 
tiieir wives presents in his master’s name. But 
tliey all refused them ; the women as vvell as 
the men declaring, “Tliat vvhen Rome had 
publicly ratified a treaty with the king, they 
should then on their parts be ready to give him 
every mark of their friendship and respect” 
And tliough Cfneas made a very engaging 
speech to the senate, and used many arguments 
to induce them to close with him, yet they lent 
not a willing ear to his propositions, notwith- 
standing that Pyrrhus ofi*erea to restore without 
rahaom the prisoners he-had made in the battle, 
and promised to assist them in the conquest of 
Italy, desiring nothing in return Init their friend- 
ship for himself, and security for the Taruntines* 


Some, indeed, seemed inclined to peace, urging 
that they had already lost a great battle, and 
had a still greater to expect, since Pytrhua was 
joined by several nations in Italy. There was 
then an rilnstrioiis Roman, Appius Claudius by 
name, who, on account of his great age and 
the loss of his sight, had declined all attendance 
to public business. But when he heard of the 
emhassy/rom Pyrrhus, and tin? report prevailed 
that the senate was going to vote for the peace, 
he could not contain himself, but ordered his 
servants to hike him up, and carry liim iii his 
chair through the forum' to the senate-house* 
When he -was brought fo the door, his soifs 
and sons-in-luw received liim, and led hinv into 
the senate. A respectful silence was observed 
by tlie whole body on hi_s anpcarance ; and he 
delivered his sentiments in the following terms : 
“ Hitherto 1 have regarded my blindness as a 
misfortune, but now, Romans, 1 wish I had 
been as deaf as I um blind. For then 1 should 
not have heard of your shameful counsels and 
decrees so ruinous to the glory of Rome. Where 
now are your si»ecches so much echoed about 
the world, that if Alexander the Great had 
come into Italy, when we were young, and your 
fathers in the vigour of their age, he would not 
now be celebrated as invincible, but either by 
his flight or his fall would have added to file 
glory of Rome ? You now shew the vanity 
and f'olly of that boast, while you dread the 
Chuoniuiis and Molossians, who were ever a 
prey to the Maredouiaiis, and tremble at the 
name of Pyrrhus, who has all his life been pay- 
ing his court to one of the guards of that Alex- 
i andcr. At present he wanders about Italy, 
not so much to succour the Greeks here,^ as to 
avoid his enemies at home ^ and he xiromises to 
procure us’the empire of this country with those 
forces, which could not enable him to keep a 
.small part of Macedonia. Do not expect, 
then, to get rid of him, by entering into alliance 
with liim. That step will only open a door to 
many uivaders. For who is there tliat will not 
despise you, and think you an easy conquest, 
if Pyrrhus not only escapes unpiinislied for his 
insolence, but gams the Tarentines and'Sam- 
nites, as a reward for insulting the Romans.” 

Appius had no sooner done speaking, than 
they voted unanimously for the vvar, and dis- 
ini8.sed Cinca.s with tliis answer, “ That when 
Pyrrhus had quitted Italy, tliey would enter 
upon a treaty of friendship and alliance ^ with 
him, if he desired it : but while he continued 
there in a liostile manner, they would prosecute 
the war against hiiu with all their force, though 
he should have defeated a thousand Lsevinus’s. 

It is said, that Cineas, while he was upon 
this business, took great pains to observe the 
manners of the Romans, and to examine into 
•tlie nature of their government. And when he 
had learned what he desired, by conversing 
with their great men, he made a faithful report^ 
of all to Pyrrhus ; and told liim, among the 
rest, ThafAe senate appeared to biih an as- 
sembly of kings ; and as to the people, they 
were so numerous, that he was afraid he had to 
do with a Lemtean hydra.” For the Consul , 
had already an army on foot twice as. laige ao.. 
tlie former, and had left , multitudes behind in 
Rome of a proper age for enlisting, and sufiU 
cient to form many such armies. 

After this, Fabricius came ambassador to 
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I^i'ihaa to treat abo at the raiia<oit and exchan^ 
oi prisoners. Fabricius, aa^i neaa informed 
'Pjfrrhjus, was highly valued D^he Romans for 
his probity and martial abilities^ but he was’ 
extremely tmor. Pyrrhus received him witli 
particular oistinction^ and privately offered him 

g old ; not for any base purnose ; but he begjred 
im to acceptor it as a pledi^ of friendship and 
hospitality. Fabricius refusing the pr€‘sent, 
Pyrrhus pressed him no farther ; but the next 
day wanting to surprise him, and knowing fhat 
he had never seen an elephant, he ordered the 
bigi^st ho liad^ to be armed and placed beliind 
a curtain in the room where they were to be in 
conference. Accordingly this was done, and 
upon a sign given, the ciiriaiii drawm ; and the 
elephant raising liis trunk over^ the liead^ of 
Fabricius, made a horrid and frighMal noise. 
Fabricius turned abont without being in the 
least discomposed, and said to Pyrrhus smiling. 
Neither your gold yesterday, nor your beast 
to-day, has made any impression upon iiic.” 

In the evening, ttie conversation at tabic 
turned upon many subjects, but chiefly upon 
Greece and tlic Grecian philosophers. This 
led Ciiicas to mention Epiciu-us,^ and to give 
some account of the opinions of his sect con- 
cerning the gods and civil goyeriimeiit. lie 
■ said, 4 uey placed the chief happiness of man in 
pleasure, and* avoided all concern ii* tlie ad- 
ministration of affairs as tlie bane of a hn[}jiy 
life : and that they attributed to the Deity 
jieifher benevolence nor anger, but maintainefi, 
that, faV removed from the care of human af- 
fairs, he passed his time in case and inactivity, 
and was totally infimorscd in pleasure. AVhile 
he was yet speaking, Fabricius cried out, ** O 
heavens! may Pyrrhus and the Samnites adopt 
these opinions i^s long us they are at war with 
the Romans !’^ Pyrrhus acfmiriiig the noble 
sentiments and principles of Fabricius, was 
more desirous than ever of establishing a frieud- 
hliip with Rome, instead of continuing the war. 
And taking Fabricius aside, he jiresscd him to 
mediate a peace, and tlien go and settle at his 
court, where he should be his most intimate 
companion, and the chief of his generals. 
Fabricius answered in a low voice, “ That, sir, 
would be no advantage to you : for those who 
now honour and admire you, should they once 
have experience of me, would rather choose to 
be governed by me than you.’’ Such >vas the 
character of Fabricius. 

Pyrrhus, far from being offended nt this 
answer, or taking it like a tyrant, made liis 
friends^ acquainted with the magnanimity of 
Fabricius, and entrusted^ the prisoners to him 
only, bn condition that if the senate did not 
, agree to a peace, they should be sent back, 
nuer they had embraced tlieir relations, and 
celebrated the Saturnalia. 

After this, Fabricius being consul,-[' an un- 
known person -came to his camp, with a letter 
from the king’s physician, who offered to take 
ofi'Pyrrhns^iy poison, and so end th( war with- 
out any further hazard to the Romans, pro- 
vided uiat they gave him a proper compensation 
for his services. Fabricius detested the man’s 
villany ; and, having brought his colleagae into 

* Epicunts was then living. The doctrines of that 
PQllosopher were greatly in wgue In Rowe, Just 
before the ruin of the commonwealth. 

t Two hundred and seventy-seven years before 
Cbrist. 


the same sentiments, seut dispatches to l^rbus 
without losing a moment’s time, to caution him 
against the tirea suit. The letter ran thus : 

"Cains Fabric ins and Quintas -Emilias, con- 
suls, to king Fyrrhus, health. 

"Tt appears 0 it >011 jud^ very ill both ca 
rour friends au . enemies. For you will find 
by this Ictlpr hicli ^vas sent to us, that you are 
at war with men of- virtue and honour, and 
knaves and villaios. Nor is it out of 
kiudtiess that we give yon this information ; 
but we do it, lest yof>r death should bring u 
disgrace upon us, and we should seem to have 
put a period to the war by treachery, when we 
could not do it by valour.” 

Pyrrhus having read the letter, and detected 
the treason, punished tlie physician; and, to 
shew his gratitude to Fabricius and the Romans, 
he delivered up the prisoners without ransom, 
and sent Cineas again to negociate a peace. 
I'lie Romans, unwilling to receive a favour 
from an enemy, or a revv'ard for not consenting 
to an ill thing, did indeed receive the prisoners 
at liis hands, but sent him an equal number of 
Tarentiiies aiul Sainnites. As to peace and 
friendship, they would not hear any proposals 
about it, till Pyrrhus should have laid down his 
anns, drawn his forces out of Italy, and returned 
to Epirus in the same ships in which he came. 

liis uJfairs now requiring anotlier battle, he 
assimibled his army, and marched and attacked 
the Romans near Asculuiii. The ground was 
very rough and uneven, and marshy also 
towards the. river, so that it was extremely 
inconvenient for the cavalry, and quite pre- 
vented the eh’phants from acting witli^the in- 
fantry. For this reason he bad a great number 
of men killed and wounded, and might have 
been entirely defeated, had not night put an 
en*l to the battle. Next day, contriving, by an 
act of g(‘iieralship, to engage upon even 
grouiifl, where his elephants might come at 
the enemy, lie seized in time (hat diflicnlt post 
where fliuy f ought the day before. Then he 
planted a iiu tabor of archers and slingcrs 
among his elephants; thickened his other ranks; 
and moved forward in good order, tliough'with 
great force and impf luoHity against the Romans. 

The Romans, who had not now the advan- 
tage of ground for attacking and retreating as 
they pleased, were obliged to fight upon the 
plum man to xnaiv 'J'hey hastened to break 
the enemy’s infantry, before tlie- elephants 
came up, and made prodigious efforts witih 
tlieir swords against Uie' pikes ; not regarding 
themselves or the wounds they received, but 
OT»ly looking where tliey might strike and 
slay. After a long dispute, however, llic Ro- 
mans were forced to give way ; which tliey 
«lid first where Pyrrhus fought 111 person ; for 
they could not -resist the fury of his atteck. 
Indeed, it was the force ami \veight of the 
elephants v/liich put them quite to the rout. 
The Roman valour being of no use. against 
those fierce creatures, (he troops thought it 
wiser to give way, as to an ovenvhefming 
torrent or an earthquake, than to fall in a 
firuitless opposition, when they could gain no 
advantage, though they suffered tlie greatest 
extremities. And they had not far to fly be- 
fore they gained their camp. Hieronymus 
says tho Romans lost six thousand men in th^ 
ectien, and Pyrrhus, according to the account 
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in hi9 own Commentaries, lost three ^onsand 
five hundred. Nevertheless, Dionysius does 
not tell us, that there were two. battles at 
Aseulnm, nor that it was clear that the Ro- 
mans were defeated ; but that the action lasted 
tin sunset, and then the combatants parted un- 
willingly, Pyrrhus being wounded in the arm 
with a javelin, and the Samnites having 
plimdered his bag^ge: and that the number 
of * the slain counting the loss on both sides, 
amounted to above fifteen thousand men. 
When they had all quitted the field, and 
Pjrrrhus was congratulated on the victory, he 
said, ^ Such anotlier victory and wc are un- 
done.^ For he had lost p-eat part of the 
forces which he brought with him, and all his 
friends and officers, excexit a very small 
number. He had no others to send for,' to 
supply their place, and he found his confede- 
rates here very cold and spiritless. Whereas 
the Romans filled up their legions with ease 
and despatch, from an inexhanstihlo fountain 
which they bad at home ; and their defeats 
were so far from discouraging them, that in- 
dignation gave thorn fresh strength and ardour 
for the war. 

Amidst these difficulties, new hopes, as vain 
as the former, oll'ered themselves to Pyrrhus, 
and^ ente^rises which distracted him in fhe 
clioice. On one side, ambassadors came from 
Sicily, who proposed to tmt Syracuse, A gri- 
^ntiirn, and the city of the Leontiues in his 
bands, and desired him to drive Jtho Car- 
thaginians out of tlie island, and free it from 
tyrants ; and on the othe.r side, nows was 
brought him from Greece, timt Ptolemy 
Ceraiiyus was slain in battle by the Gauls, and 
that this would he a seasonable juncture for 
him to offer himself to tlie Macedonians who 
Wanted a king.* On this occasion he com- 
plained gpatly of fortune, for ollering him two 
such glorious ox>por(unities of action at once : 
and, affiicted to think tha,t in embracing the 
one he must necessarily give up the other, he 
was a long time perplexed and doubtful which 
to fix upon. At l;Lst the expedition to Sicily 
appearing to him the more important, by rea- 
son of its nearness to Africa, he determined to 
:o fiiither, and imraedinfely despatched Cincas 
lefore him, according to custom, to treat with 
tlie cities in his behalf. He placed, however, 
a strong garrison in Tarcntiim, notwitlistiiud- 
ing the remonstrances of the people ; who in- 
sisted that he should either fulfil the puq}ose 
he came foi, by staying to assist them eifec- 
tnally in the Homan war, or, if he w'ould he 

g one, to leave tlwir city as he found it. But 
e gave tliem a severe answer, ordered them 
to be quiet and W'ait his time, and so set sail. 

When he arrived in Sicily, he found every 
thing disposed agreeably to his^ liop^^s. The 
cities readily put themselves in his hands : and 
wherever force was necessary, nothing^ at first 
made any considerable resistance to his arms. 
Bat with thirty thousand foot, two thousand' 
five hundred horse, and two hundred sail of 
ship's^ he advanced against the Caiiliaginians, 
drove them before liim, and ruined their pro- 

* Ptolemy Ceniunus was slain three years before, 
flaring the consulate of Lscviniis. After bim tbe 
Macedontuns bad several kings in quick succession. 
All, therefore, that the letters could import, must 
be, that the Macedonians would prefer Pyrrhus to 
Antigonus, who at present was iu iiosscsslon. 
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vince. Eryx was the strongest city in those 
parts, and the best provided with men for its 
defence ; yet he resolved to take it by storm. 
As soon as his army was in readiness to jr^ve 
assault, he arined himself- at all points; 
and, advancing towards the writs, made a 
vow to Hercules of games and sacrifices in ac* 
knowledgment of the victory, if in that daVs 
action he should distinguish himself before the 
Greeks in Sicily, in a manner that became his 
great descent and his fortunes. Then he 
ordered the signal to be given by sound of 
trumpet; and having driven the barbari^s 
from the walls with his missive weapons^e 
planted the scaling-ladders, and was himself 
the first that mounted. 

. 1'hcre he was attacked by a crowd of 
enemies, some of whom he drove back, o&ers 
he jiushed down from the wall on both sides : 
but the greatest part he slew with the sword, 
so that there was quite a rampmrt of dead 
bodies around him. In the mean time he him- 
self received not the least harm, but ajmeared 
to his enemies in the awful character oi some 
superior lioing ; shewing on this occasion, that 
Homer spoke with judgment and knowledge, 
when he rcxjrescnted valour as the only virtue 
which discovers a divine energy, ana those 
enthusiastic transports which raise 9 ^ man 
above liimself. Vv hen the city was taken, he 
ofiered a magnificent sacrifice to Hercries, 
and exhibited a variety of and ^mes. 

Of all the barbarians, trengye Messena, 
wlio were culled Marne ^ e the Greeks 

the most trouble, anrJ'^© hi'ds of tted many of 
tliom to tribute. 'I'l ahumerous and 

warlike people, and' teeks tie appellation 
of Mainertincs, wni'Sh ne ’ Latin tongue 
signifies martial. _ But Fyrrhiis seized the 
collectors of the 'tribute, and put them^ to 
death ; and having defeated tlie Mamertines 
in a set battle, he destroyed many of their 
strong holds. 

The Carthaginians were now inclined to 
jjeace, and offered him both money and ships, 
on condition tliat he granted them his friend- 
ship. But, having farther prospects, he made 
answer, that there was only one way to peace 
and friendship, which was, for the Carthagioiaiis 
to evacuate Sicily, and make the Libyan se'a 
the boundary between them and the Greeks, 
Elated with prosperity and his present strength, 
he thought of nothintr but pursuing the hopes 
wliich first drew him into Sicily. 

His first object now was Africa. He had. 
vessels enough for liis purpose, but he wanted 
mariners. And in the collecting of them ha 
was far from proceeding* with lenity and mode- 
ration : on the contrary^ he carried it to ‘the 
cities with a high hand and with great itoura ' 
seconding his orders for a 'supply wi& force, 
and severely chastising those who disobeyed 
Uiem. This was not the Conduct which he oad 
observed at first ; fbr then he was {pracious and 
affable to an extreme, placed an entire confi- 
dence in the people, and avoided giving them 
the least uneasiness. By these means he had 
gained their hearts. But now turning from o 
popular priiice into a ' tyrant, bis austerity 
drew upon him the imputation both of ingratiP 
tnde and perfidiousnesg. Necessity, however, 
obliged them to furnish him with what he de- 
manded, though they were little disposed^ to 
it. But what chiefly alienated their aflectios, • 
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was his behaviour to Thonon and Sostratiis, 
two persons of the greatest authority in Syra- 
cuse. Thes^ were the men who first invited 
him into Sicily^ who upon his arrival imme- 
diately pat their city in his hands* and who 
had been the pHncipal instruments of the great 
things he had done in tlie island. Yet his sns- 
icions would neither let him take them with 
im* nor leave them behind him. Sostratus* 
took the alarm and fled. Whereupon Thonon 
was seized by Pyrrhus, ^ who^ silleged tliat 
he was an accomplice with Sostmtns, and 
put him 'to death. Then his afliiirs ran to 
ruin, not gradually and by little and little, 
but all at once. And the violent hatred 
which the cities conceived for him led some of 
them to join tlie Carllmgininns, and others the 
Mamertines. While he thus saw nothing 
around him but cabals, seditions, and insur- 
rections, he. received letters from the Samnites 
and Tarentini‘«; who being quite driven out of 
the field, and with dillieiilty defending them- 
selves within their walls, begged Ills assis- 
tance. This ailbrded a hniiclsome pretence 
for his departure, without its being called a 
flight and an absolute giving up his afiairs in 
Sicily. But the trutli^as, that no longer being 
able to hold the island, he quitted it like n 
shattered ship, and threw himself again *iuto 
Italy. It is reported, that, as he sailed away, 
he looked back upon tlie isle, and said te those 
about him, “ What a field we. leave the Car- 
thaginians and Homans to exercise their arms 
in 1” ami his conjecture wfi.s soon after verified. 

The barbarians rose against him as he set 
sail ; and being attacked by the Carthaginians 
on his passage, he lo.st uiaiiy of his ships: 
with the remainder he gained the Italian shore. 
The Mamertines, to the number of ten thou- 
sand, had got thither befose liirn , and, though 
they were afraid to come to a pitched battle, 
yet they attacked and harassed him in the 
aitflcnlt passes, and put his whole army in 
disorder. He lo.st two elephants, and a con- 
siderable part of his rear was cut in pieces. 
But he immediately pushed from the van to 
their assistance, and risked his person in the 
boldest manner, against men trmned by long 
practice to war, 'who fought with a spirit of 
resentment In this dispute he received a 
wound in the head, which forced him to retire 
a little out of the battle, and animated tiic 
enemy still^more. One of them,<therefor<?, w ho 
was distinguished both by his size and arms, 
advanced before the lines, and with a loud 
voice called upon him to come forth if he was 
alive. I^rrhus, incensed at this, returned with 
his guards and with a visage so fierce with anger 
andso besmeared with blood, that it was dread- 
ful to look upon, made his way through liis bat- 
talions, notwitlistanding their remonstrances. 
Thus nishing upon the barbarian, be prevent- 
ed his blow, and gave him such a stroke on 
t^e head with his sword, that, with the strength 
of his arm, and the excellent temper of Sie 
wea^h, he* cleaved him quite down, and in 
one moment th^ parts fell asunder. The 
achievement stopped the course of the barba- 
t'ians, who were struck with admiration and 
amazement at Pyrrhus, as at a superior being. 
He made the rest *of hi.«i march, therefore, 
without disturbance, and arrived at Tarentiim 
with twenty thousand foot and three thousand 


horse. Then taking with him tlie best troops 
that he found there, he advanced immediately 
against tlie Romans, who were encamped in 
the country of the Samnites. 

The af&irs of the Samnites were run to 
min, and their spirits sunk, because they had 
been beaten in several battles by the Romans, 
There remained also in their hearts some^ re- 
sentment against Pyrrhus, on account of his 
leaving them to go to Sicily, so that few of 
them repaired to his standard. The forces 
tifat he had, he divided into two bodies, ono 
of which lie detatclied into Liicania, to keep 
one of the consuls^ employed, and hinder 
him from assisting his colleague : with the 
other corps he inarched in person against the 
other consul Muniiis Curius, who lay safely 
entrenched near the city of Beneventiim, and 
declined fighting, as well in expectation of 
tlic succours from Lticania, as on account of 
his being deterred from action by the augurs 
and soothsayers. 

Pyrrhus hastening to attack him before he 
could he joined by his colleague, took tJm 
choicest of his troops and the most warlike of 
his ele.)>hants, mid pushed forward in the 
night to surprise liis camp. But as he had 
a long ciiTuit to take, and the roads were en- 
tangled with trees and bushes, his lights failed, 
aii<i numbers of Iris men lost tlieir way. TJius 
the night escaped, ’At daybreak he W'as dis- 
covered by the enemy descending from the 
heights, which caused no siiiull disorder in 
their camp. Manias, however, finding the 
sacrifices auspicious, and'tlic time pressing, 
i.sstiefl out of his trenches, attacked the van- 
guard of the enemy, and pat thorn to flight. 
This sprtiad acamsternation through their whole 
army, .so that many of them were killed, and 
some of the eleiriiants taken. On fhe^ other 
hand, the success led Manius^ to try a pitched 
battle, hhigaging, therefon*, in the open field, 
one of hl.s wings defeated that of the enemy’s ; 
but the other was borne domi by the elephants, 
and driven back to the trenches. In this exi- 
gency ho called for lliose troops that were left 
to guard tlie camp, who were all fresli men 
lunl well aniicd. Tiiese, as they descended 
from their advantageous situation, pierced Iho 
elephants with the^ir javelins, and iorced them 
to turn their brick.ji'; and tho:^e creatures rusb- 
iiig upon thuir own battalions, threw them 
into the greatest confusion and disorder. This 
put the \ ictory in tlie hands of the Romans, 
and empire together with the victory. For, 
by the courage exerted and the great actions 
performed this day, they acquired a loftiness 
of sentiment, and eiilargeincut of power, witli 
the reputation of bering invincible, which soon 
gained them all Italy, and Sicily a little after. 

Thus Pyrrhus tell from his hopes of Italy 
and Sicily, after he had wasted six years in 
these expeditions. It is true he >vas not suc- 
cessful I but amidst all his defeats he preserv- 
ed his courage unconquerable, and was re- 
puted to excel, in miliiary^ experience ^attd ' 
personal prowess, all the princes of his time. 
But what he gained by his achievements, he 
lost by vain hopes ; liis desire of something 
absent, never suffered him eflectually to per- 
•uvare in a present pursuit. Hence it' was 
that Antigonus compared him to a gamester, 
•* Anlos Cornelins Lentului. 
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wHo makes many good throws at dtee, bnt 
knows not how to make the best of his game. 

"He returned to Epinis with eight thousand 
footi a6d five hundred horse ; but not having 
fiin^ to inaintain them, he sought for a war 
which might answer that end. And being Join- 
ed by a body of Gauls^ he threw himself into 
Macedonia, whore Antigonus the son of De- 
metrius reigned at that time. Hk design was 
only to pillage and carry olf booty ; bat haviug 
taken many cities, and drawn over two tliou> 
sand of Antigoniis’s men, he enlarged liis 
views, and marched against the king. 0om> 
' ing up with him in a narrow pass, he put his 
wfiole army in dis(»rdrT. liio Gaids, how- 
ever, who composed Antigoniis's rear, being 
a numerous bmly, inn<Ui u gnilant r(‘sistan4:o. 
The dispute was alasr]), but at last Ino^t of 
them were cut in pieces; and they wdio had 
the charge of the elephants, being stirrounded, 
delivered up both thernsalves and the beasts. 
After so great an advantage, J^yrrhiis, fidlow- 
ing his fortune rathiT than any rational ])Ian, 
pushed lagsdnst the Macedonian piudanx, now 
struck with terror and confusion at their loss. 
And perceiving that tliey refused to engage 
with him, he stretched out his hand to their 
commanders and other oih c'ers, at tlie r-aiiu^ 
time culling them all hy their names ; by 
which •means he drew ovt;r the enemy’s infan- 
try. Antigonus, therefore, was forced to tly ; 
he persuaded, however, some of the maritime 
(OWlifl to remain under his governmeut. 

Amidst so many instances of suc’cess, Pyr- 
rhus, concluding that his exploit against the 
Oanis was far the most glorious, consecrated 
tlie most splendid and \ aluablu of the spoils in 
the temple of Minerv a lionis, with this inscrip- 
tion: 

Tbefle fipoils that Fyrrhii*} on the martial plain 

SiistchM from the vanquish’d Gaul, Itouian 
Pallas, 

He conbccrateH to thee— -If from his thioiic 

AntiKunns deserted fled, und ruin 

Pursued the swoid of Pyrrhus ’tis no 

woinler— 

From Abacus be sprung. 

After the battle he soon recovered Jriu.«d.ies. 
When ho had made hirnst'lf 
among other hardshms pu» wj?fi to treat 
tants, lie left among tJiem a J. placed, liovsilded 
from tliose Gauls who not\vb.b The 

Gauls of all men are tlitjj^ of 

money;' and they wore nrj‘ j. put in pos- 

asrssion of the town than to assist open, the 
tombs of tile kings / oV, jf uriea tlierc, 
plundered the treasm ^itv as he gently scatter - 
ed their bpaes. nnswer matter 

very slightly (jver; wlfiinip^ ^^wa8 that the 
nfiairs^ he had npon his KiriU 4.i«Iigcd him to 
put off tlie inquiry, or whetlier he was afraid of 
tlie Gau1ti> and did not dare to punish them. 
The connivance, however, was much censured 
by the Macedonians. 

His interest was not well established among 
nor had he any good prospect of its secu- 
rity, when he began to entertain new visionary 
himes : and, in ridicule of Antigonus, he said, 
^ He wondered at his impudence, in not laying 
aside the purple, and taking the habit of a pri- 
vate person.’* 

About this time, Cleonyinus tlie Spartan 
came to entveat him that he would march to 


Lacedoemon, and he lent a willing car. to. his 
request. Cleouymns was of the blood 'royal ; 
but as he seemed to be of a violent temper and 
inclined to arbitrary power, he was neither 
loved nor trusted by the Spartans, and Arens 
^vas appointed to the throne. This was an old 
complaint which he had against the citizens in 
general. But to this we must add, that when 
advanced in years he had married a^ young * 
woman of great beauty, named Chelidonis, wlio 
was of the royal iarnily, and daughter to 
Licotychides. Chelidenis entertaining a violent 
passion for Acroiutiis the son of Arcnia, w'ho 
was both young and handsome, rendered the 
match not only uneasy but disgraceful to Clc- 
onymns who was misernbly in love ; for there 
was not a man in Sparta who did not know 
how iniioh he was despised by his wife. These 
domestic misfortunes, added to his public ones, 
provoked him to apply to Pyrrhus, who march- 
ed to Sparta with twenty-five thousand loot, 
two thousand horse, and twenty-four elephant)*. 
These great preparations made it evident at 
one view, that Pyrrlms did not come to gain 
Sparta for Cleonymus, but Peloponnesus Ibr 
himself. He made, indeed, very oitlerent pro- • 
fessioiis to the Jjacedsqpioniuns, who sent an 
embassy to him at Megalopolis; tor he told 
them that he. was only come to set free the 
cities which were in subjection to Antigonus ; 
and, >vhat is more extraordinary', that he fully 
intended, if nothing happened to hinder it, to 
send his younger sons to Sparta, for a Lacedm- 
monian education, that they might, in this re- 
spect, have the advantage of all other kings and 
princes. 

With these pretene.es he amused those that 
came to meet him on his march; but as soon 
as he set foot in Laconia, he Began to plunder 
and ravage it. And upon the ambassaaors re- 
])reseiitiiig that lie cominenced hostilities with- 
out a jirevioiis' declurution of war, he said, 
“And do we not know that you Sjiartans 
never declare beforehand what iiieasares you 
arc going to take ?” to which a Spartan, named 
Mandricidas, who was in company, made an- 
swer in this laconic dialect, “It .thou art a 
god, thou wilt do ns no harm, because we have 
done thee none ; if thou art a man, perhaps 
vv'e may find a better man than tliee.” 

Ill the moan time he moved towards Lace- 
dsemun, and was advised by Cleonymus to give 
the assault immediately uxion his arrival. But 
Pyrrhus, as we are told, fearing that his sol- 
diers would plunder the city if tiiey todk it by 
night, put him oQ', and said, tliey vvtiuld proceed 
to the assault the next day. For he knew 
there were but few men within the city, and 
those uni>repnred, by reason of his sudden ap* 

E roach ; and that Areas tlie king was absent, 
eing gone to Crete to succour the Gortynians. 
The contemptible idea which Pyrrhus con- 
ceived of its weakness and want of men, was 
the principal tiling that saved the city. For 
..<;upposing that he should not find the feast re- 
sistance, he ordered his tento bvbe pitched, 
and sat quietly down; while the heloia and 
friends ot Cleonymus busied themselves in 
adorning and preparing his house, in expecta- 
tion that Pyrrhus would sup with him there 
that eveninir* • ‘ / 

Night being come, the Lacedmmonmns re- 
solved, in tlie fifst plajc^, to send otf their wo 
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men to Crete» bdt they strongly opposed it : end 
Archidamia entering the senate with a sword 
in her hand, complained of the Imean opinion 
they entertained of the^women, if they imagined 
they would snrvive the destruction of Sparta. 
In the next pTace^ they determined to draw a 
trench paraUel to the epemy’s camp^'and at 
each end of it to sink wagons into tlio ground 
as deep as the naves of tlie wheels, that so be- 
ing firmly tilled, they might stop the course of 
the elepnanis. As soon as tlie work was b**- 
gun, both ' matrons ard maids came and joined 
them ; die former witli their robes tucked up, 
and the latter in their under garments only, to 
assist the older sort of men. TJiey advised 
those diut were intended for the fight, to re- 
pose themselves, and in the mean lime they 
undertook to finish tlio third pari of the 
trench, which they efiectod beibre morning. 
This trench ivas in breadth six cubits, in 
depth four, r>Q<l eiglii huiidrrd feot long, ac* 
cording to Phylarchus. ilieronyiiiiis makes it 
less. 

At daybreak the enemy was in motion, 
whereupon the women armed the youth, witli 
their own hands, and gave them the trench in 
cJiarge, exhorting them to giiani it well, and 
rej)resonting, “How deliglittul it wouhi be to 
conquer in the view of their country, or how 
glorious to expire in the arms of tlieir mothers 
and their wives, ivheri tiu^y had ni< t their 
deaths as bcciunc Spartans.*’ As for Chelido- 
nis, she retired into her own apartme'nt with a 
rope about her neck, determined to end her 
days by it^ rather than fall into the hands of 
Cleoiiymus, if the city was taken. • 

Pyrrhus now pressed forward with his In- 
fantry against the Spsirtans,' who waited for 
him under a rampart of shields. But, besides 
that the ditch was scarce passable, lie found 
tliat tiiere wa^ no firm footing on the sidf?s of 
it fur his soldiers, because of the looseness of 
the fresh earth. Jlis sou I’toh'iiiy seeing this, 
fetched a compass abuot the trench ivith two 
thousand Gauls and a select body of Cliaonians, 
and endeavourc<l to open a passage on tlio 

S uurter of tlie v/agons. But tli<;se were so 
cep fixed and close locked, that they not only 
obstructed their passage, but niatle it ditlicult 
for the Spaitans to come up and make a close 
defence. The Gauls were noiv beginning to 
drug out the wheels and draw the wagons into 
the rivei’, when young Acrotatus perceiving 
the danger, traversed the city with three hun- 
dred men, and by the advantage of^ some hol- 
low ways surrounded Ptolemy, not being seen 
till he began the attack upon his roar, l^tolemy 
was now forced to lace about and stand upon 
the defensive.^ In tlie confusion many of liis 
jBoldiers ranning foul upon each other, either 
tumbled into the ditch, or fell under the wa- 
gons.^ At last, after a long dispute and great 
efiusion of blood, they were entirely routed. 
The old men and the women saw this exploit 
of Acyotatus : and as he. returned through the 
city to hisjpost, covered with blood, bold and 
elated with his victory, he appeared to the 
Spartan women taller and more graceful than 
ever, and, they could not help envyingChelido^ 
nis such a lover. Nay, some of the old men 
ibllowed and cried out, ^ Gh>, Acrotatus, and 
eigoy Chelidonis; and may your oiTspriog be 
wormy ofSparta P 


The dispute was more obstinate where 
rhus ibu^ht in person. Many of the Spart^s 
distinguished themselves Jn' the action, aud 
among the rest, Phyllius made a glorious 
stand. He slew numbers that endeavoured to 
force a passage, and when he found himself 
ready .to faint with the many wounds hp had 
received, he gave up his post to one of the offi- 
cers that was near him, and retired to die in 
the midst of his own party, that the’^enemy 
might not get his body in their pow'er. 

Night parted the combatants ; and Pyrrhus, 
as he lay in his tent, liad this dream : he uiought 
he dartt^d liglituiujof upon Ijacedajmtm^ which 
set all the city on fire, and that the sight 'filled 
liim with ioy. The transport awaking him, he 
ordered his officers to put their men under 
anus : and to some of his friends he related his 
vision, from whicli he assured himself that he 
sliouhl take the city by storm. The thing was 
received with adininition and a general assent ; 
but it did not "please Lysiinacliiis. lie said, 
tluit ns no fi>ut is to tread on places that are 
striu'k by liglitiiiiig, so the Deity by this might 
pre.signify to Pyrrhus, that the city should re- 
main itraccessible to him. Pyrrhus answered, 
“These visions may serve as amiiseinen^ -for 
the vulgar, hut ilu.Te is not any thing in die 
ivorld more uncertain and obscure. While, 
then, you have your wcaxxms in your hands, 
remember, my friends, 

" The Uril of omens is the cause of Pyrrhus."* 

So saying, he arose, and, as soon as it was 
light, renewed the aftai^k. The Lacedosmo- 
Ilians stood uxion their defence with an alacrity 
ami Npirit above their strength ; and the wo- 
men attended, supplying them with arms, giv- 
ing bread and drink to such as ivanted it, and 
taking care of the wounded. The MacedGnians 
Uicn a3Comi>t(;d to fill up the ditch, bringing 
great quantities of materials, ain't throwing 
them ujion tlie arms and bodies of the dead. 
The Liacedtcinonians, on their part, redoubled 
their eff orts against them. But all on a sudden 
J-*yrrliiis ajjpeared on that side of the trench, 
where the wagons had been planted to stem 
tlic passage, advancing at full speed towards 
the city. T'he soldiers who had tlie cliarge of 
that post cried out, and the women fled with 
loud shrieks and wailings. Tn tlie meantime 
l^yrrhiis was pii.shiiig on, and overthrowing all 
that oppojed him. But his horsfe received a 
vxiiind in the belly from a Cretan arrow, ran 
away, and, plunging in the pains pf death, 
Mdew him ujion steep an<l slippery gromul. As 
his friends j^ressed tow^ards him in great con- 
fusion, the Spartun.s come boldly up, and luak- 
iiig good use of tlieir arrows, drove ^dm.all 
back. Hereupon Pyrrhus put an entire stop 
to the action, thinking the Spartans wopld 
abate their vigour, now tliey were almost all 
wounded, and such great numbers killed. *BuC 
the fortune of Sparta, whether she was satis- 
fied tvith Uie trial she had pf the unassisted va« 
lour of her sons, or whether she was willing' to 
shew her power to retrieve the most desperate 
circumstances, just as the Impos of tfae Spar- 
tans were beginning to expire, brought to tneir 
relief from Corinth Aminius the.Phocean^ one 

• 

* Psrody of a line tn^UectoPs ipeecb^ ll» xii. 
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oCA^goniift*8 ofiicei8« tvitli an .dniiiF of strati. ^ 
gfivsfMa tliey had no sooner cwrea the 
^wll,>nt Aieus thejr king arrived from Crete 
v^ditwo thonsandmen more. The women now 
retired immediately to their, houses, thinkui|p it 
needless to concern themselves any farther in 
' the WB^ : the old men to^ who, notwiihstandr 
ing their a^e, liad been forced to bear arms, 
were dismissed, and the new supplies put in 
their place. 

These two reinforcements to Sparta served 
onlv to anfmate tlie courage of Pyrrhus, and 
make him more ambitious^ to take the town. 
Finding, however, that he could eflect notliing, 
after a series of losses and ill success he quit- 
ted the siege, and began to collect booty from 
the country, intending to pass the winter 
there. But fate is unavoidable. Tliere hap- 
pened. at tliat time a s^oiig contention at 
Ax^ob, between the parties of Aristeas and 
-'Aristippus; and as Aristippus appeared to 
' have a connection with Antigonus, Aristeas, to 
preyeut him, called in Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, 
whoj^e hopes grew as fust as they were cut oif, 
%'wlK^^f he met witli success, only consider<i(l 
vit as a step to greater things, and if with di.^ 
appointment, endeavoured to compensate it 
by some new advantage, would neither let his 
va^tories nor losses put a period to his disturb- 
ing both the world and himself. He began his 
march, therefore, immediately for Argos. 
Areas, by frequent ariibiishcs, and by possess- 
iiw himself of tlie diflicuU passes, cut oft* many 
tei the Gauls and Molossians who brought up 
'i^tear. In the sacrifice which Pyrrhus had 
rhds.’Vd, the liver was found without a head, 
Ganlihe diviner had thence forejyarncfl ’ \ * 
tlie nho was in danger <»f losin^^*, the 
the te/a_s dear.itiufenu iionis, w^* aoiuc person 

him. But in tlie hurry and 
To«ter tfiKUls unexpected “‘‘“f -J® 
tliemcnace from the victim, and ordind his 

Ptolemy ^ “^r. “lihih>t > himself 

^heiTon, and diseuRUge'd his 

h^wreS^Vd by . select prty ?! ^edmj 
mAmnna under the command of aicus. in 
ZTai'Aon u Cretan .rf A^er^^ 
Ormsns. a man of rciuui ka»)le sire 


mftfb* a terrible havoc of those brave Lacede- 
monians who endeavoured to pi^teci the body 
of Evalcuf. The g;|ii«at loss which Sparta 
suffered Was now owing purely to the ill-timed 
ambition of her leaders'; for the war was at 
an end before the engagement. , 

Pyrrhus, having thus sacrificed to the manes 
of his son, and celebrated a kind of funeral 
games for him, found that he had vented much 
of bis mef in the fury of the combat^ and 
marchea more composed to Argos. Finding 
that Antigonus kept the high grounds adjoining^ 
to the plain, he encamped n^r tlie town of 
Nauplia. Next day he sent R herald to Anti- 
gonus, with a challenge in abusive terms to 
come down into the field, and fight with him ^ 
for the kingdom. Antigonus said, ^ Time is 
tlie weapon that I use, as much as the swor^l ; 
and if Pyrrhus is weary of his life, there are 
many ways to end it.” To both the kings 
there came ambassadors Jrom Argos, entreat- 
ing them to retire, and so prevent that city 
from being subjected to eiilier, wliicli had a 
friendship for them both. Antigonus .agreed 
to the overture, and sent his son to the Argives 
as a hostage. Pyrrhus at the same time 
promised to retire, but sending no hostage, he 
was much suspected. 

Amidst these transactions, Pyrrhus was 
alarmed with a great and teemendous prodigy. 
For the lieads of tlie sacrifice-oxen, when 
severed from the bodies, were seen to thrust 
out tlieir tougue.s, and lick up tlieir own gore. 
And in Argos Uie priestess of Apollo Lyceus 
ran alioiit the stre^, crying out tliat she saw 


the city full of dead carcasses and blood, and 




i-'*- 

an 



As soon as he fell, his purly turned 

backs and fled. Tile Lacedasmunmns pursned 


Ifeclnl into Uirep^n a” uVeat 

matiy afflicted at it,, drew out his 

jsfessi.A'SriSSrKS 

o? courage and force, he outdid all his tormer 

'in, from hU horn, ho tooeht on foot, nna 


nii4‘l»enimmc- 
diatelv vanishin^^ p approached the 

widis aiHl ftnl^the ^ute 001^ Diumpeu^ 

onom-d to him by Aristeas, he was not di,*- 
eovercil till his Gauls had entered and seized 

lu: We. the gate not high 

ntiontdi to iTCtive the elephants, they wer 
forceil to take oil’ their toivers ; 
nfU vwiird. put them on BROin in the dart, it 
could not Ik- done wiUioiit noise and lo»» "I 
by which means they were discoveve.L 
iC’A^Sives ran into the citadel called 
‘„|^rpla™9 of defence, and «nt to call m 
Antiminus^ Bat he only advanced towards ffle 
«"ili8 to watch his opportunity tor action, and 
craitciited himself with sending in some of Ins 
prin^ilial officers and liis son with consnlerable 

"** At the same time Areils arrived in the tov^ 
itli a thousand Cretans, and the most active 
of his Spartans. All these troops being jomed, 
fell at once upon tlie Gauls, and put them in 
j^cat ^“‘wder. Pyrrhus entered at a place 


• There was an annual feaat at Ar«5*» 

’ liino. ciZId Jtnioitia, fcud nUo {tec"- 

tivcatoi 


sr; «- 


r*f Arflw buckler kitex »fm. Otv «r. ode T. 
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calk'd CylaraJns,^ with in^at noice and loud 
ahouta, wfaielt were ectioed hy tlie Gunls ; bat 
he thoag^t their shotna were neither full nor 
bold, but rather expressive of terror and dis- 
tress. He therefore advanced in great haste, 
pushing forward his cavalry, though they 
marohed in danger, by reason of the drains 
and sewers of mich the citv Wfs full. Be- 
sides^ in this nocturnal war, ic was impossible 
either to see what was done, or to hear the 
orders that were given. The soldiers were 
scattered about^ and lost their way among the 
narrow streeti^ nor could the officers rally them 
in that dark^ss, amidst such a '('ariety of 
noiitea, and in such strait passages ; so tliat 
both* sides continued >vithout doing any thing, 
and waited for daylight. 

At the first dawn Pyrrhus was concerned to 
see the Aspis full of armed men ; bjt his con- 
cern was changed into consternation, when 
among die many figures in the market-place Le 
beheld a wolf and a bull in brass represented 
in act to fight. For he recalled an old oracle 
which had foretold, ^ That it was his destiny 
to die when he should see a wolf encountering 
a bull.^ Tho Argives say, these figures were 
erected in memory of an accident which hap- 
pened among them long before. I'hey tell us, 
that when fianans first entered their country, 
as he passed through the district of Thyreatis, 
by the way of l^raniia which leads to Argos, 
he saw a wolf nghting with a bull. Danaiis 
imagined that the wolf represented him, for 
being a stranger he came to attack the natives, 
as the wolf did the bull. He therefore stayed 
to see the issue of the fight, and the wolf prov- 
ing victorious, he offered his devoliutis to 
Apollo Lycedli, and then assaulted and took 
the town : Gelanor, who was then king, being 
deposed by a faction. Such is the history of 
those figures. 

Pyrrhus, quite dispirited at the sight, and 
perceiving at the same time that nothing suc- 
ceeded according to his hones, thought it best 
Co retreat Fearing that the gates were too 
narrow, he sent orders to his son Heleniis, 
who was left with the main body without the 
town, to demolish part of the wall, and assist 
the retreat if the enemy tried to obstruct it 
But the person whom he sent, mistaking the 
order in tiie hurry and tumult, and delivering 
it quite in a contrary sense, the young prince 
entered the gates wim tlic^rcst of the elephants 
and the best of his troops, and m.'irched to as- 
sist bis father. Pyrrhus w.as now retiring; 
and while tho market-place afforded room both 
to retreat and fight, nc often faced about and 
repulsed the assailants. But when from that 
broad place he. came to crowd into the narrow 
street leadiim to the gate, he fell in with those 
who were advancing to his assistance. It was 
in vain to call out to them to fall back : there 
were but tow that could liear him ; and such as 
did Kmr, and wore most disposed to obey his 
orders, were pnwed back by those who come 
pouring in behind. Besides, tlie largest ofihe 
elephants was fallen in the gate-way on his 
side, and lying there add braying in a horrible 
manner, he stopped those who would have got 
out And among the elephante already in the 
town, one named Nicoo, striving to tak6 np 

* CylartbU was a place of excrdie near one of 

the gates of Argos. Pausam. , . 


hfs master who was fallen off wounded, mch^il 
against the imrty that was retreating : and oveiv 
turned both friends and enentidi proim.scuocut«y> 
till he^ found the body. Then he took it^p 
udth his trunk, and carrying it bn his two t^tbj 
returned in great fury, and trod down all be- 
fore him. When they were thus preimed and 
crowded together, not a man conld do any** 
thing singly, but the whole multitude, like one 
close compacted body, rolled this way and 
that all lugether. They exchanged but few 
blows with the enemy either in front br rear, 
and the Greatest burin they did was to them- 
selves. For if any man drew his bword or 
levelled his pike, he could not recover the one 
or put up the other ; the next person, therefore, 
whoever lie linppened to be, was .necessarily 
wounded, and thus many of them fell by the 
hands of each other. 

Pyrrhus, seeing the tempest rolling about 
him, took off the plume with which his helmet, 
was distingiiiAhed, and gave it to one of ..bis 
friends. I'hen trusting to the goodness of -lus 
horse, he rodo in amongst the enemy who^wero 
harassing his rear ; and it happened tlibt. he < 
was- wounded through the breast^platc wfik a * 
javelin. The wound was rather slight IhaA * 
dangerous, but he turned against (ho man who ' 
gave it, who was an Argive man of no note/' 
the son of a poor old woman. This woman, 
among others, looking upon the fight from the 
roof of a house, belield fier son thus engaged. 
Seized with terror at the sight, she took up • 
large tile with botli bands, and threw it at 
Pyrrhus. Tlie tile fell upon his head, and 
notwithstanding his helmet, crushed the lower 
veriebrtB of bis ncck.^ Darkness, in a moment, 
covered his eyes, his hands let go the reins, ' 
and he fell from his horse by the tomb of \ 
Licymnius.^ The cro^vd tliat was about him . 

* There is somcthinii strikingly coiitempllble In 
the fate of tliiH ferocious wan ior.— What rellectiuoa 
may it nut aflbiiS to those scourges of mankind, 
who, to extend their power and gratify their pride, 
tear out the vitals of human society I— How unfor- 
tunate that they do not reoollect their own personal 
iiisiKnidcance, and consitirr, while they are dis- 
turbing the peace of the earth, that they are beiiigo 
wbotii an old wumao may kill with a stone !— It is 
impossible here to forgeS the obscure fate of 
Charles the Twelfth, or the following verscb that 

dcECiibe it : ^ 

Oil what full ndui hill stands the wai riot's pride, 
lluw jiibt liis hopi b, let Swedish Charles decide | 

A frame uf adamant, a suul of tire. 

No daDgers flight him, and no labours tire ; 

O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide dooihln, 
Unconqiici'd lord of pleasure and of pain ; 

No joys to him paclflc sceptres yield. 

War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field. 
Behold surrounding kings their power cottibiite. 
And one capitulate and one resign. 

Peace courts bis hand, but spreads her chirms In 
vain. 

** Think nothing gain'd," be cries, " till nought 
remain, 

On Moscow's walls till Gothic standards fly, 

And all be mine beneath the polar sky.** 

I'he march begins in military ante. 

And nations on his eye suspended wait. 

Stern famine guards the solitary coast, « 

And winter barricades the realm of frost i . 

He comes— not want and colil bUcoifftodehiy— 
Hide, blushing Glory, hide Poltowa*! day I 
The vanquish'd hero leaves bis UrdIftQ bands 
And shews his aiserlcs in distaaC Jauds . 
Condemn’d a needy suppliant to wait. 

While ladles interpose, and slAvej^ debate- 
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did.iiot kncfw him, but on^ Zo^* < rns who served 
under Antigonos, and two or three others 
coming up, knew him and dragged him into a 
porch that was at hand^ jnst as ne was begin- 
ning to recover from the blow. Zop^ns had 
dravra his Illyrian blade to cut oil his head, 
when Pyrrhus opened his eyes^ and ^ve him 
so fierce a look, that he was struck with terror. 
His hands trembled, and between his desire to 

E *ve the stroke, and the confusion he was in, 
1 missed his neck, but wounded him in the 
mouth and chin, so that it was a long time be- 
fore he could separate the head from the 
body. 

By this time the thing was generally known, 
and Alcyoneiis, tlie.son of Antigonus, came 
hastily up, and asked for the bend, as if he 
.wanted only to look upon it. But ns soon as he 
had got it he rode oil' with it* to his father, and 
cast it at his feet ns he was sitting with his 
friends. Antigonus lookingupon the head, and 
knowing it, thrust his son from Iiim ; and struck 
him witn his stalf, calling him an impious and 


barbarous wretch.^ Tlien putting, his robe biv 
fore his eyes, he wept in remembrance of the 
fate of his grandfather Antigonus,^ and that of 
his father Demetrius, two instances in his own 
house of the mutability of fortune. As for the 
head and body of Pyrrhus, he ordered them to 
be laid in magnificent attire on the funeral pile 
and burned. After this Alcyoneiis having niet 
Avith Helenas in great distress and a mean garb, 
addressed him in a courteous manner, and con- 
ducted him to Jus father, who tliiis expressed 
himself on tlie occasion : “ In this, my son, you 
have acted much better than before ; but still 
you are deficient ; for you should have taken off 
that mean habit, wliich is a greater disgi'ace to 
us who ai-'j victorious, .than it is to the Viin- 
quished.** 

’Then he paid his respects to Helenus in a 
very obliging manner, and sent him to Epirus 
with a proper equipage. He gave also the 
same kiml receiition to the friends of Pyrrhus, 
after he had made himself master of his whole 
camp and army. 
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Wb loidw no third name of Cuius Marins, 
any. tliore than wo do of Qiiinclii.s Sertorious 
wifff'hcld Spain so long, or of Lucius Miiiinniiis 
who took Corinth. For the Hurnnine of Ac//aictM 
Miimmiiis gained by bis conquest, as Si^ipio did 
that of Africanvs^ and M<?tei]us that of Mace- 
donicus — Posidonius avails himself chiefly of 
this argument to confute those who hold the 
third to be the Roman proper name, Ca mill us, 
for instance, Marcelhis, Cato : fur in that case, 
those' who had only two names, would have 
had no proper name at nil. But he did not 
consider that by this reasoning he robbed the 
women of their names ; for no woman bears 
the first, which Posidonius supposed the prox^er 
name among the Homans. Of the other names, 
one was common to the %vhole family, as the 
Pompeii, Manlii, Comclii, in the same manner 
as with us, tlie Heraclidm and^ Pelopidas ; and 
tho other was a surname given them from 
something remarkable in their dispositions, 
their actions, or the form of tlicir bodies, as 
Macrinns, Torqnatus^ Sylla, which are like 
Mnemon, Orypns, and Cullinicus, among the 
Greeks. But the dLcrsity of customs in this 
respect le^ives much room for fartlier inquiry.^ 

Bui did not Chance at length her error mend f 
Did no subverted empire mark bis eud? 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound 1 
Or hostile millions press him to the ground f 
His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand. 

He left the name at which the world grew pale. 
To point a iiioral, or adorn a tale 1 

Johnson. 

* The Romans bad nsually three names, the i*rw- 
9^0meHi the iVomew, and the Cognomen^ 

The Pranomen, as Aulus, Caius, Decimus, was' 
the proper or distinguishing name betweai brothers, 
during the time of the republic. 

Tlie Nomen was the family name, answering to 
Ibe Orecian patronymics. For, as^smong the Greeks 


As to the figure of Marius, we have seen .at 
Ravenna in Gaul his Hlaiiie in marble, which 
erfcctly oxx>res.scd all that has been said of 
is sternness and austerity of behaviour. For 
being naturally robust aiid^ warlike, and more 
acquainted with the discipline of the camp than 
the city, he was fierce and iintractahle when in 
authority. It is said that he neither learned to 
read Greek, nor would make use of that lan- 
guage on any serious occasion, tliinking it 
ridiculous to bestow time on learning the. lan- 
guage of a conquered people. And when, after 
liis second triumph, at the dedication of a tem- 
X>lo, he exhibitca shows to the people in the 

the posterity of ;F.acuB were called /Cacidae, so the 
Julian family bad that name from lulus or Ascanius. 
But there were several other things which gave rise 
to the Noinrn, as animals, places, and. accidents ; 
for instance, rorciiis, Ovilius, &r. 

The Cognomen was originally intended to distin 
guish the several branches of a family. It was.aa* 
snmed from no certain cause, but generally from some 
particular occurrence. It Irecaiiie, however, here- 
ditary, except it happened to be changeil for a more 
honourable appellation, as Maccdonicus, Afrlcknus. 
Rut it should be well remarked, that under tbe'^m- 
perors the Cognomen was often used as a proper 
name, and' brothers were distinguished by it, as Tltna 
Flavius Vespasianns, ami Titus Flavius Sabinns. 

As to women, they had anciently their Prtenomen 
as well as the men, such as Caia, Lucia, &c.. But 
afterwards they seldom used any other besides the 
family name, as Julia, Tullia, and the like. Where 
there were two sisters in a house, the distlnguisblng 
appellations were m^jor and minor ; If a greater 
number, Prima, Secunda, Tcrtia, dec. 

With respect to the men who bad only two names, 
a family might be so mean as not to have gained 
the Cognomen ; or there might be so few of Ibe 
family, that there was no occasion for it to distin- 
guish the branches. 

* Antigonus the First was killed at the battle of 
Ipsiis, and Demetrius the First long kept a prisonct 
by bis 8on-iii.-law Seleucns. • 
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Grecian manner, lie barely entered the theatre 
and jsat down, and then rose iin and departed 
immediately. Therefore, as Pmto' used to say 
to Xenocrates the philosopher, who liad. a 
morose and unpolished manner, ** Good Xeno- 
crates, sacrifice to the Graces so if any one 
could have persuaded Marins to pay his court 
to the Grecian Muses and Graces, he had 
never brought bis noble achievements, both in 
war and peace, to so shocking a conclusion ; 
he had never been led, by nnseasonablo am- 
bition and insatiable avarice, to split npon the 
rocks' of a savage and cruel old age. But 
this will soon appear from his actions them- 
selves. 

His parents were obscure and indigent peo- 
ple, who supported themselves by Inhour ; his 
father’s name was the same with hi* ; his 
mother was called Fulcinia. It was late be- 
fore he camo to Rome, or had any taste of the 
refinements of the city. In the iiiojin time iis 
lived at Cirra;atuin,^ a village in the territory 
of Arpinum : and his manner of living there 
was perfectly rastic, if compared with the 
elegjmcc of polished life ; bat at the same time 
it was temperate, and .oiiich resembled that of 
the ancient Romans. 

He made his first carapaij^n against the 
Celtiberian.s,+ when Scipio Africami.s besieged 
Nnmantia. It did not escape his geherd how 
far he Was above the other youii^j soldiers in 
courage ; nor how easily he came int(» the re- 
formation in point of diet, which Scipio intro- 
duced into the army, before almost ruined by 
luxury and pleasure. It is ,sai<l also, that he 
encountered and killed an enemy in the sight 
of his general ; who therefore ilistingnislK'd 
him with many marks of honour and respect, 
one of which w’as the invitin.tr him to his table. 
One evening the conversation happened^ to 
turn upon the great commandcTslhcii in being, | 
some person In the company, either out of 
rom|)laisance to Scipio, or betjause he really 
W'anted to be informed, asked, Where the 
Romans should find such aiiothcr general when 
he was gone upon which Scipio, putting his 
.hand on the shoulder of Marius, who sat next 
him, said, “ Here, perhaps.” So happy was 
the genius of botli those great men, that the 
one, while but a youth, gavtj tokens of his 
future abilities, and the other from those be- 
ginnings could discover tlie long series of glory 
which was to follow. 

This saying of Scipio’s, we are told, raised 
the hopes of Marius, like a divine oracle,mnd 
the chief thing that animated him to apply 
hi^elf to affairs of state. By the assist- 
ance of Csecilius Metellus, on whose house he. 
had ani hereditary dependence., he was chosen 
a tribune of the people, In this ofilce he 
proposed a law for regulating the manner of 
voting, which tended to lessen tiie autliority of 
the phtricians in matters of jmlicature. Cotta 
die consul, dierefbre, persuaded the senate to 

• A corruption of Cerneium, Pliny tells us the 
inbabiUnts of Cernetuin were called Marianl, un- 
doubtedly from Marius tbeir towiisoiaii, who bad 
distingnisbed bimself iu so cxtraordiqary a iiiaiiuea. 
PLtN. Ilb.m.c.l». 

+ In tbe third year of the hundred and sixth-first 
Olympiad, one hundred and tfairty-tfaree years be- 
fore the Urlb of Christ. 

t One hundred and seventeen years before 
Christ. 


reject it, and to cite Marius to give accoimt of 
his coiidnct Such a decree being made, 
Marius, when he entered the senate, shewed 
not the emivirrassmeut of a yrang man ad- 
vanced to office without having first dis- 
tinguished^ nimself, hut assuining beforehand 
the elevation liis future actions were to 

give him, he th^eati^ned to send Cotta to pri- 
son, if bo did not r-woke the deem. Cotta 
turning tu Metellus, and asking his opinion, 
Mcfelliis rose up and voted with the consul. — 
Hereupon Marius called in a Uctor, and 
ordered him to take MetelluH into custody. 
Metellus apponled to the otlier tribuhes^but as 
not one of tnem lent him any assistance, the 
senate gave way, and repealed their decree. 
Marius, highly distinguished by this victory, 
went immticl lately IVom tlm senate to the ybrum, 
and had his law confirmed by the people, 
i From this time he passed for a man of in - 
flexible resolution, nut to be influenced by fear 
or respect of persons, and consequently one 
tliat would prove a bold defender of the peo- 
ple’s privileges against the senate.^ But this 
opinion was soon altered by his taking qiiite a 
j diflerent part. — For a law being proposed con- 
> ecrniiig llie distribution of corn, he strenuously 
opposed tlie plelx'iaus, and carried it against 
them. By which action he gsiined^ equal 
esteem from both parlies, ns a person incapa- 
ble of serving either, against the public advaii- 

tiige. 

\Vlien his tribunoship was expired, he stood 
candidate for the oflice of chief mdile. . For 
there ure two oilices of ttdiles ; the one - colled 
cuntlfs, from the chair witli crooked feci, iu 
which the magistrate sits while he dispatches 
business ; the other, of a degree imich inferior, 
is (tailed the phheian (cdik, llie more, honoiir- 
Hblr3 icdilcs arc first chosen, and then the 
people proceed the same day to the ele.ctiou of 
the other. When Mariiw found he could not 
carry tlie first, he dropped his pretensions 
tbero, and immediately applied for the second. 
But as this proceeding of his betrayed a dis- 
agreeable und import iinate obstinacy, lie mis- 
carric'd in that also. Yet though he was 'twice 
baffled in his application in one day (which 
never happened to any man but himseli^) he 
was not at al‘ discouraged. For, not long 
after, he stood for the prmtor.shjp, and was 
near lieing rejected agaia. He was, indeed,^ 
rf^tiiriied last of all, and then was accused of 
bribery. What contrilmtcd most to the suspi- 
cion, was, a servant of Cassius Sabaco being 
seen between tlie rails, among the electors ; 
for Subaco was an intimate friend of Morius. 
He w^as summoned, therefore, by the judges; 
and, being interrogated upon the point, he 
said, That the heat having made nim very 
tliirsty, he asked for cold water ; upon which 
iiis servant brought him a cup, and withdrew 
as soon as he had drank.” Sabaco was ex- 
pelled the senate by tlie next censors,^ and it 
was thought he deserved that mark of infamy, 
as having been guilty cither of falsehood or 
intemperance. Gaius Ilercnnius wras also 
cited as a witness against Marias ; but he 
alleged, that it was not customary for pattrons 
(so the Romans cull protectors) to give evi- 
dence against their clients, and that the - law 

I * Probably he had one of Ms slaves to vote 
i among the freemen. 
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excitted tiiem from that obligation. The 
lodges were going to admit the plea, when 
Marios himself opposed it, and told Het;^n. 
nios^ tiiat when he was tirst created a magis- 
trate, ho ceased to be his client, but this was 
not altogether true*. For it is not every office 
that trees clients and their posterity from the 
service due to their patrons, but only those 
magistracies to which the law gives a cunde 
chair. Marius, however, daring the first days 
<)f trial, found that matters ran against him, 
his judges being very unfavourable ; yet, at last, 
the votes proved equal, and he was acquitted 
beyondfexpectation . 

to his preetorship be did nothing^ to ^ raise 
him to distinction. But, at the expiration of 
tins office, the farther Spain falling to his lot, 
he is said to have cleared it of robbers. That 
province as yet was uncivilized and savage in 
its manners, and the Spaniards thought there 
' was nothing dishonuiiraiile in robbery. At his 
return to Rome, he was desirous to have his 
share in the adminstration, but had neither 
riches nor eloquence to recommend him ; though 
these were the instruments by which the great 
men of those times governed the peoide. Ilis 
high spirit, however, his indefatigable industry, 
aud plain manner of living, recommended him 
so enectually to the commonalty, that he gained 
offices, and by offices power : so that he was 
thought worthy the alliance of the Cicsars, and 
# married Julia of that illustrious family, Ga'stir, 
who afterwards raised himself to such emi- 
nence, was her nephew, and on account of 
his relation to Marius, shewed himself very 
BoUcitous for his honour, as we have related in 
his life. 

Marins, along witli his temperance, was 
possessed of great fortitude in 'enduring jiaiii. 
There was an extraordinary proof of tins, in 
his bearing 'nn operation in surgery. Having 
both his legs full of wens, aud being troubled 
at the deformity, he determined to put him- 
self in the hands of n surgeon. He would not 
be bound, but stretched out one of his h;gs to 
the knife ; and without motion or groan, bore 
, the inexpressible pain of Uie operation in 
silence and with a settled countenance. But 
when the surgeon was going to begin with the 
•. other leg, he would not .suller him, saying, I 
Bee the cure is not worth the pain.’’ 

About this time Cfecilius Metelliis the con- 
sul,* being appointed tn the chief command in 
the war against Jngurtha, took Marius with 
him into Africa as one of his lieutenants. 
Marius, now finding an opportunity for great 
actions and glorious toils, took i»o car**, like 
his colleagues, to contribute to the rex>utatiou 
ofMetcIlus, or to direct his views to his ser- 
vice ; but coAcliiding that he was called to the 
lieutenancy, not by Metellus but by Fortune, 
who had opened him an easy way a^d a noble 
theatre for ^eat achievement, exerted all 
his powers. That war presenting 'many .criti- 
cal occasions, he neiuier defined the most 
^fficult service, nor thought the most servile 
beneath him. Thus surpassing his equals in 

* Q. CaBclUus Metellus was consul with M. Ju- 
nius Silanus, the fourth sear ot the one hundred 
and sixty-seventh OlympUd, a hundred and seven 

years before the birth of Christ. In this expedl- 
llMi lit acquired the surname v^f Nninldlcus. * 


prudenee and foresight, nnd contesting it with 
the common soldiers in abstemioasness and 
labour, he entirely gained their afiectiona. 
For it iH no small consolation to any one who 
is obliged to work, to see another voluntarily 
take a share in his labour ; since it seems to 
take off the constraint. There is not, indeed, 
a more agreeable spectacle to a Roman soldier, 
than that of his general eating the same dry 
bread which he eats, or lying on an ordinary , 
bed, or assisting his men , in drawing a trench 
or throwing up a bulwark. For the soldier 
does not so much admire those officers who let 
him share in their honour or their mdney, as 
tiiose who will partake with him in labour or 
danger ; and he is more attached to one that 
will assist him in his work, than to one who 
will indulge him in idleness.^ 

By these steps Marius gained the hearts of 
the soldiers ; Ins glory, his influence,' his re- 
putation, spread through Africa, and extended 
even to Rome : the men under his command 
wrote to their friends at home, that the only 
means of putting an end to the war in those 
parts,^ would be to elect Marins consul. This 
occasioned no small anxiety to Metellus, but 
what distressed him most was the affair of 'fur- 
piliiio. This man and his family had long been 
retainers to that of JMetellns, and he attended 
him in that war in the character of master of 
tlic artificers, but being through lii.*r interest, 
ap{>ointed governor of the large town of Vaca^ 
his iiiimanity to the inhabitants and the unsiis- 
Electing openness of his conduct, gave them 
an opportunit.v of delivering iqi the place to 
Jugiirtha.* 'riirpiliiLS, however, suflered*no 
injury in his person ; for the inhabitants, hav- 
ing prevailed iiptm Jugiirtha to spare him, 
distiiis.sed him in safety. On this account' he 
was accused of betraying the place. Marius, 
who was one df the council of war, was not 
only severe upon himself, but stirred up most 
of the oilier judges ; so tliat it was ' carried 
against the opinion of Metcllii.s, nnd much 
against his will he pas.sed sentence of death 
upon him. A little after, the aiuaisation. ap- 
peared a false one* ; and all the other officers 
sympathized with 'Metellua, who was over- 
wdu-lined^ with sorrow while Marius, far from 
dis.sembfitig his joy, declared the thing was 
liLs doing, and was not ashamed to acknow- 
ledge in all coniijanie.s, ^ That he had lodged 
an avenging fury in tlie breast of Metellus, 
wh^would not fail to punish him for having 
put K> d<;ath the hereditary friend of his fk- 
inily.” 

They now became open enemies ; and Me 
day wlien Marius was by, we are toldj that 
Metellus said by w^ny of insult, “ Yon think 
then, my good friend, to leave us, and go 
home, to solicit the consulship : would you 
not be contented to st^ and be consul, with 
this son of mine?” The son of Metcllns 
was then very young. Notwithstanding this, 
Marius still kept applying for leave to be 
gone, and Metellus found out new pre- 
tences for delay. At last, when there wanted 
qjrily twelve days to the election, he dismissed 
him. Marius had' a lon^ jonm^ from (he 
camp to Utica, but be dispatched it in two 

* They init the Roman garrison to tilt sword, 
sparing uone biit.Turpilius. 
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days and a night At his arrival on the coa^ 
he offered sacrifice before he embarked ; and 
the diviner is said to have told him, “ ^'h»t 
Heaven announces, success superior to all his 
hopes.” Elevated with this promise, he set 
B:m and^ having a fair vvind,^ crossed the sea 
in four days. The people immediately ex- 
pressed their inclination for him j and being 
introduced by one of their tribunes, he brought 
many false charges aminst Metellus, in order 
to secure tlie consulship for himself ; promis- 
ing at the same time either to kill Jugurtlia or 
to take him alive. 

He was elected with great applause, and 
immediately began his levies ; in which he ob- 
served neither law nor custom ; for he enlisted 
many needy persons, and even slaves.^ The 
generals that were before him, had not ad- 
mitted such as these, but entrusted only per- 
sons of property with arms as with other ho- 
nours, considering that property as a pledge 

the public fur their behaviour. Nor was | 
tills the only obnoxious thing in Marius. His | 
hold^ speeches, accompanied with insolence 
and ill manners, gave the patricians great iiu- 
('asiiiess. For lie scrupled not to say,’ ^ That 
he^ had taken the consulate ns a prey from the 
effeminacy of the high-born and the ricli, and 
tliat he boasted to the people of his own 
wounds, not the images oi others or rnonu- 
nients of tlie dead.” lie took frequent occa- 
sion, to’o, to mention Bestia and Albinns, ge- 
nerals who had been mostly unfortunate in 
Africa, as men of illustrious families, but un- 
lit for war, aiul consequently unsuccessful 
tlirnugli want of capacity. Then he would 
ask the people, “ Wlietlier tlM.*y did not think 
that the ancc'stors of those men would have 


while he really dreaded the increase of hie 
{lower. But when he became a fugitive and a 
wanderer, and was reduced to the necessity of 
apjiflying to Bocchus as his last resource, that 
pnnee received him rather as a suppliant than 
us his son-in-law. When ^ be had him in his 
hands he proceeded in public to intercede with 
Marius in his behalf, alleging in his letters, 
that he would never give him up, but defend 
! him to tlic last At the same time in private 
I intending to betray him, he sent for Lucius 
8yUn, who was , quaestor to Marius, and had 
dune Bocchus many services during the war. 
When Sylla was come to him, contiding in his 
honour, the barbarian began ,to repent, and 
often changed his mind, deliberating fur some 
days whetlier he sliould deliver up Jugustha, 
or retain Sylla too. At last, adhering to the 
treaclicry he had first conceived, he put 
Jiigurtha, alive, into tlie liands of Sylla. 

Hence the first seeds of that violent and 
implacable quarrel, which almost ruined the 
Uoman empire. For many, oat of envy ta 
Marius, were willing to attribute this success 
to Sylla only ; aiuj Sylla himself caused a seal 
I to he mafic, which represented Bocchus de- 
livering lip Jugiirtha to him. This seal he 
always wore, and constantly sealed his letters 
with it ; by which he highly provoked Marius, 
who was naturally ambitious, and could not 
(mdiire a rival in glory. Sylja was instigated 
to tins hy the enemies of Marius, who ascribed 
the beginning and the uio.st considerable ac- 
tions of the war to Mfdfdlus, and the last and 
tiiiishing stroke to Sylla : that so. the people 
; might no longer admire and remain attached 
to Marius as the most Accomplished of coin- 
• manders. 


wLshed rather to leave a poslerity like him ; 
since they themselves did not rise to glory by 
their high birth, but hy their \ irtiie and great 
actions. Tlicse things he sjiid not out of mere 
vanity and arrogance or needlessly to embroil 
himself with the nobility ; but lie .saw the peo- 
ple took pleasure in seeing the senate insulted, 
and they measured the greatness of a man's 
mind by the insolence • of his language ; and 
tlierefore, to gratify thciu, he spared not tlie 
greatest men in the state. 

Upon his arrival in Africa, Metellus was 
quite overcome witli grief aral resentment, to 
think that when he had in a manner iiiii.slied the 
war, and there remained nothing to take but the 
person of Jng^rtha, Marius, who had raised 
himself merely by his ingratitudo towards 
him, should come to snatch away both his 
victory and triumph. Unable, tlierefore, to 
bein: the sight of him, he retired, and left his 
lieutenant Kutilius to deliver up tlie forces to | 
Marius. But before the end of the war the 
divine vengeance overtook Marius. For Sylla 
robbed him of the glory of his exploits, as he 
had done 'Metellus. 1 shall briefly relate here 
the manner of that transaction, having already * 
given a more particular account of it in the life 
of Sylla. 

Bocchus, king of the upper Numidia, was 
father-in-law to Jugurtlia. Hd gave him, 
aowever, very little a8si.stance in the war, 
pretending that he detested his perfidioosness, 

* Floriis does not say be enlisted slaves, but 
rttpite censos, such as having no cslate'st bad onJy 
ihi ir names entered in the registers. 


The danger, however, that approached Italy 
from the >vest, soon dispersed a|l the envy, 
the hatred, and the cnliunnies, which had been 
raised against Marius. ^IMic pc-ople now in 
want of an ex{>erienced commander, and 
searching for an able pilot to sit at the helm,' 
that the coniraonweuUn might bear u^) against 
so dreadful a storm, fiiiind that no une of an 
opulent or noble family would .stand for the 
consulship; and therefore they elected Marius,^ 
though absent. Tlic'v had no sooner received 
the news that Jugurtlia was token, than reports 
were spread of an invasion from the Teutones 
and the Citiibri. And though the account of 
the number and strength of their armies seemed 
at first incredible, it afterwards appeared short 
of the truth. For tlirce tliousana well-armed 
warriors were upon the march, and the wovneB 
and children, wfioiii they had along with them, 
were said to be much more numerous This 
vast multitude wanted lands on which they 
might subsist, and cities wherein to settle : as 
they had heard the Celta;, before them, had 
expelled the Tuscans, and possessed themselves 
of the best part of ltaly.+ As for these, who , 
now hovered like a cloua over Ganl and Italy, 
it was not known who they were,t or whence 

* One hundred and t#o years before Christ. 

t In the reign of Tarquinitis Prfscus. 

i The Cimbri were descended from the ancient 
Gomerians or Celtes ; Cimrl or Cyinbrl being only 
a harsher pronunciation of Goraeral. .Tbey were In 
all probability the most ancient people of Germany. 
Tiiey gave tbeir name to the Ciinbrica Cbersonesns, 
which was a kind of peninsula exleudlug from the 
mouth of lb« river Elbe into the north sea. 't'ucy 
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came, on account of the small commert'e 
which they had with the rest of the world, and 
the length of wav they had marched. It was 
conjectured, imfeed, from ■ the laty^nea/t of 
their stutiire, and the blueness' of their eyes, as 
well as because ho Germans call banditti 
finAri, tliat they were some of those German 
nations who dwell by the Northern Sea. 

Some assert, that the country of the Celtae 
is of such vast extent, that it stretches from 
the Western ocean and most northern cliine.s, 
to the lake Mseotis eastward, and (hat part of 
Scythia which borders upon Pontiis : that 
there the two nations mingle, and thenc(3 issue ; 
not all at once, nor at all seasons, but in the 
spring of every year : that, by means of these 
annnal supplies, they had gradually opened 
themselves a way over tiie greate^t part of the 
European continent; and that, though tlicy 
aro cjistiiigiiised hy diUcrent iiatnos according 
to their h-ihes, yet their whole btidy is com- 
prehended under the gtaieral name of Celto- 
Scytlim. 

Otlicrs say, they were a small part of the 
C!nkmerian.s,well known to the ancient Greeks ; 
and that this small part quitting ilieir native 
soil, or being expelled by the Scythian.s on ac- 
count of some sedition, passed from the Pains 
Mmotis into Asia, under the conduct of 
Lygdamis their chief. But. that the greater 
and more warlike part dwelt iu the extiviuctii'S 
of tlie earth near the Northern sea. Tlie.se 
inhabit a country so dark and wontly that thc3 
sun is seldom seen, by reason of the many high 
and 8prea<ltng trees, which rracli inward ns 
far ns the 1 lercynian forest, 'rhey aro under 
that part of the heavens, where tin* elevation 
of (he pole is such, that by reason of llio dt cli- 
nation of the jiarallols, it tiiiike.'? almost a 
vertical point to the inhabitants; and their 
day nnd night ore of such n length, tlmt they 
serve to divide the year into two equal parts ; 
which gave, occasion to tlio fiction of Homer 
concerning the infernal ivgion.s. 

Hence, therefore, those barbarians, who 
curue into Italy, first issm^d ; being uncienily 
called Cimmerii, afterwards Cirnbri ; and the 
appellation was not at all from their manners, 
lint these things rest rather on conjecture 
than historical certainly. Most historians, 
however, agree, that their uumbors, insteail of 
being less, were rather greater Ilian we have 
related. As to their courage, their spirit, and 
tiie force and vivacity with which they made an 
impression, we may compare them to *a do- 
Touriug flame. Nothing could resist their im- 
petnosity ; all (hat came in their way, vvere 
trodden down, or driven before them like 
cattle. Many respectable urniies and generals^ 
employed^ by the Roinaii.s to guard the 
Traas-alpine Gaul, were shamefully routed ; 
and the teeble rc.sistaiice tliey made to the first 
etforts of the barbarians, was the chief thing 
that drew them towards Home. For, having 
beaten, all tliey met, and loaded themselves 

were all sopposed ttle same with the Cimmeriuns 
that inhabited the countries about the Paltia M’^eotiK : 
which is liiKhly probable, both from the likeness 
of their names, and fioiii the descendants of 
tiomer baving spread themselves over all that 
Bortlierii tract. 

'* Cassius l^oiiftinus, Auielius, Scaurus, CuodIo, 
and Cn. Malleius. 


with plunder, they determined to settle no 
where, till they had destroyed Rome, and laid 
waste all Italy. 

. The Romans, alarmed from all quarters witli 
this news, called Marius to the command, and 
elected him a second iiine consul. It .was, 
indeed, imconstitiitional for any one to^ bo 
chosen who was absent, or who had not waited 
the regular time between a first and second 
cousuLship ; but the people oyer-raled all that 
was .said against him. They considered, that 
tills was not the first instance in which the 
law had given way to the public utility ; nor 
was the present occasion less urgent than tliat, 
when, contrary , to law,^ they made Scipio 
consul; for then they were not anxious for 
the safety of the.ir own city, but only desirous 
of destroying Carthage. These reasons pre- 
vailing, Marius refiirned with iiia army Irora 
Africa, and entering upon his consulship on 
the lir-st of January, which the Romans reckon 
the beginning of their year, led up his triumph 
the same day. JugurtUa, now a captive, was 
a 8])ectacle as a^eeable to the Romans, as it 
was beyond their expectation ; no one having 
ever imagined lliat llie war could be brought 
to a peri(^ while he was alive : so various was 
the character of that man, that he knew how 
to accoinmodale himself to all sorts of fortune, 
and through all his subtlety there ran a vein of 
courage and spirit. It is said, that when ha 
was Jed before the car of the conqueror, he 
lost his senses. After the triurnph he *was 
thrown into prison, where, whilst they were in 
haste to strip him, some tore his rooe off his 
back, and otliers catching eagerly at his 
pendants, pulled oft* the tijis of his ears with 
tlieiii. When he was thrust down naked into 
the dungeon, ull^ wild and conhised, he said 
with a frantic .smile, Heavens ! how cold is 
i!ii.s balli of yours !’’ ’'I'here struggling for six 
days with extreme hunger, and to the last hour 
luliouring for the preservation of life, he camo 
to sucli an end as his crimes deserved. There 
wen* carried (we are told) in this triumph, 
three thousand and seven pounds of gold, livo 
thousand seven hundred and seyonty.-five of 
sliver bullion, and of silver coin seventeen 
thousand and twenty-eight drachmas. 

After the solemnity was over, Marius as- 
sembled the senate in the Capitol, wliero, eitlier 
tlirougli inadvertency or gross insolence, he 
entered in his triumphal robe : but soon per- 
ceiving that the senate was otfended, he went 
and put on bis ordinary habit, and then re- 
turned to his place. 

^ When he set out with the army, lie trained 
Ills soldiers to labour while upon the road, ac- 
customing them to long and tedious marches, 
and compelling every man to carry his own 
baggage, and provide bis own victuals. So 
that uilenvards laborious people, who executed 
readily and witiiout munnuring whatever they 
were ordered, were called Mariu^s nrnles. 
Some, indeed, give another reason for this 
roverbiul saying.^ They say, that when Scipio 
esieged Numaniia, he chose to inspect, not 
only the. arms and horses, but tlie very mules 
and wagons, that all nugiit be iu readiness 

* Scipio wds elected coimul before be wan thirty 
years. old, thouttb (be coinnioii age required in the 
candidates was -forty-two. Indeed, the people 
dispensed wiib it'^n other iustaiicea bebides tbU. 
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and TOoa order; on which occaston Marius 
bron^t forth his home in fine condition^ and 
his mule too in better case, and stronger and 
gentler than those of others. The general, 
much pleased with Marius's beasts, oAen made 
mention of them ; and hence those who by- 
wav or raillery praised a drudging patient nian^ 
called him Manases mule. 

On this occasion, it was a verv fortunate cir- 
cumstance for Marins, that the barbarians, 
turning their conrae, like a reflnz of the tide, 
first invaded Spain. For this gave him time 
to strenrthen his men by exercise, and to raise 
and confirm their courage ; and what was still 
of greater importance, to shew them what he 
himself was. His severe behaviour, and in- 
flexibility in punishing, when it had once nc- 
ciistomed tliem to mind their conduct and be 
obedient, appeared both just and salutary. 
When they a little used to liis hot and 

violent spirit, to the harsh tone of his voice, 
and the fierceness of his countenance, they no 
longer considered him as terrible to theniscivc's 
hut to the enemy. Above all, the soldiers were 
charmed with his integrity in judging ; and this ‘ 
contributed not a little to pnaaire IVIariiis a 
third consulate. Beshles, the barhariaiis were 
exx>ected in the spring, and. the people were 
not willing to meet them under any other ge- 
neral. They did not, however, come so soon 
as they were lookt'd for, and the year expired 
without his getting a sight of them. 1’Iie time 
of a new election coming on, and his colleague 
being dead, Marius left the command of the 
timiy to Munius Aquilius, and went himself to 
Home. Several persons of great merit stood 
for the consulate ; but Liucius Satiirninns, a 
tribune who led the peonlt?, being gained by 
Marius, in all his speeches exhorted them to 
choose him consul. Marius, for liis part, de- 
sired to be excused, pretending that ho did not 
want the office : whereupon Saturninus called 
him a traitor to his country, who deserted the 
commanu in such time of danger. It was not 
difficult to perceive that Marius dissembled, 
and that the tribune acted a bungling part un- 
der him ; yet the people considering that tho 
present juncture required both hi.s capacity and 
good fortune, created him consul a fourth time, 
and appointed lihtatins Cntulus his colleague, 
a man much esteemed by the patrician.^, anil 
not unacceptable to the commons. 

Marins,' oeing informed of the enemy's ap- 
proach, passed the Alp.s with the utmost expe- 
dition ; and having marked out his camp by 
the river Rhone, fortified it, and brought into 
it a large supply of provisions ; that inn want 
of necessaries might never compel him to fight 
at a disadvantage. But as the carriage of pro- 
visions by sea was tedious and very expensive, 
he found a way to make it easy and very exne- 
dilious. 'fhe mouth of the Rhone was at iliat 
time choked up with mud and Kind, which tlie 
beating of the sea had lodged there ; so that 
it was very dangerous, if not iinpracticabie, 
for vessels of burden to enter it. Marius, 
therefore, set his army, now quite at leisure, 
to work there ; and having caused a cut to be 
made capable of receiving large ships, he 
turned a great part of the river into it; thus 
drawing it to a coast, where the opening to the 
sea is easy ami secure This cut still retains 
bis nameu 


The barbarians dividing themselves into two 
bodies, it fell to the to^of the Oiinbri to niarcli 

amt toVorce that pirns ; while the Teutones a»^ 
Ambrones took the road through Liguria along 
the sea-coast, in order to reach Marias TJiu 
Cimbri spent some time in preparing for their 
march: but the Teutones and Ambrones set 
out immediately, and pushed forward with 
great expedition ; so that they soon traversed 
the intermediate countrv, and nresented to the 
view of the Romans mcreaible number of 
enemies, terrible in their aspect, and in . their 
voice and shouts of war ditVerent from all other 
men. TImy spread themselves over a vast 
extent of ground near Marins, and wlien they 
had encamped, they challenged him to battle. 

The consul, for his part, regarded them not, 
but kept fiis soldiers within the trenches, re- 
buking the vanity and rushnes.s of tliose who 
w'anted to bo in action, and calling them trai- 
tors to th'^ir country Jle told tliem, “ Tlieir 
ambition sliould not now be for triihnphs and 
trophies, but to dispel tlie dreadful storm that 
hang over thorn, and to save Italy from de- 
struction.” These things he said privately to 
liis chief* officers and men of the first rank. 
As for tiu; common soldiers, he made them 
mount guard by turns upon the nimparta, to 
accustom them to boar the dreadful looks . of 
tire eiiein^, and to hear their savage voices 
withinif tear, us well as to make them ac- 
quainted witli their arms, and their way of 
ii.sing them. By these means, what at first 
was terrible, by being often looked upon, 
would in time become unarfecting. • For ho 
concluded, that with regard to objects of ter- 
ror, novelty adds many unreal circumstances, 
and that things really dreadful lose their effect 
by familiarity. Indited, the daily siglit of the 
barbarians not only lessened the fears of the 
soldiers, but tlic ineiirkciiig behaviour and into- 
lerable vanity of the enemy, provoked their re- 
sentment, and inllamed their courage. Fot 
they not only plundered and ruined the adja- 
cent country, but advanced to the very trenches 
with tho greatest insolenci* and contempt. 

Marius at last was told, tiiat the soldiers 
vented tlieir grief in such complaints as these : 
“ What elfeiiiijfiacy has Mariii.^ discovered in 
n.s. that he thir<< keeps us locked up, like so 
many women, and restrains us from fighting f 
Come on ^ let us with tlie spirit of freemen, 
ask him if he waits for others to fight for the 
liberties of Rome, and intends to make use of iin 
only as the vilest labourers, in digging ireocheiS 
in carrying out loads of ilirt, and turning 
the course of rivers ? It is for such ^ noble 
works as these, no doubt, that he exercises us 
ill such painful labours ; and, when they are 
done, * he will return and shew his fellow-citi- 
zens the glorious fruits of the continuation of 
his power. It is true, Carbo and C»pio wero 
beaten by tlie enemy : but does their ill success . 
terrify liim ? Surely Carbo and Ceepio were 
generals as much inferior to Marias in valour 
and renown, as we are superior to the army 
they led. Better, it were to be in action, 
though we suffered from it like them, than to 
sit still and see the destruction of our allies.” 

Marius, delighted with these speeches, talk* 
ed to them in a soothing way. lie told them, 
^ It was not from any distrust of tliem that he 
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bat that, by 'onipr of certain oracles, infght pass the Alps in full security. They 
-iilriraited both for the time and place which packed up their baggage, therefore, andmandi* 
were to ensure^im tlie victory.** For he had ed by the Roman ramp. Then it was that fho 
with him a Syrian woman, named Martha, immensity of their numbers appeared in the 
who was said to have the gift of prophecy. She clearest light, from tlie length of their train, 
WM carried^ about in a litter with great respect and the time tliey took up in passing ; for it is 
and sdlemnity, and the sacriticea he offered' said, that though they moved on without inter- 
were all by her direction. She ha«l formerly ’ mission, they were six days in going by Mari- 
applied to the senate in this character, and as*s camp. Indeed, they went very near it, 
made an offer of predicting for them future | and asked the Romans by way of in.sult, 
f! vents, .but they refused to heartier. Then j “Whether fliey had any commands to their 
she betook herself to the women, and gave them I wives, for they should be shortly with them ?” 
a specimen of her art. She addressed henself j As soon as the. barbarians had all pas^d by, 
particularly to llie wife of Marius, at whose , and were in full march, Marius likewise de> 
feet she happened to sit, wlien there was a ' camped, and followed ; always taking care to 
combat of* gladiators, and fortunately enough, ‘ keep near them, ami choosing strong places at 
told her which of them would prove vicrtciri- j some small dishmee for his camp, which ho 
oiis. Marius’s wife sent her to her husband, I also fortified, in order that he might pass the 
who received her with the utmost veneration, ! nights in safety. Thus they moved on till they 
and provided for her the litter in which she came to Aquas Sextim, from whence there is but 
wa#i generally carried. When she went to a short march to the Alps, 
sacrifice, fjhe wore a piiriile robe, lined with I ^ There Marins prepared for battle : having 
the same, and buttoned up, and held in her | pitched upon a place for liis camp, which was 
hand a i^ear adorned with ribbands and gnr- unexee]>tionnbIe in point of strength, but 
lands. When they saw this pompous s^ene, I afforded little water. By this circumstance, 
ninny doubted whether Marins was really peV- | they tell us, he wanted to excite the soldiers to 
suaifed of her prophetic abilities, or only prc< action ; and wben many of them complained of 
tended to he so, and acted a part, while he : thirst, he |M)inted to a river which ran close by 
showed the woman in this form. ! the enemy’s camp, and told them, “ 'Phat 

But what Alexander at Myndos relates con* ‘ thence they must purchase water with their 
ceming the vultures really deserves admiration, blood.” “ Why then,” said they, “do yon not 
Two 01 them, it seems, always a[)p<;ared, and lead ns thither immediately, heioro our blood 
followed the army, before any great success, is quite parched up?” To which he answered 
being well known by lhc*ir brazen collars. 1 'hc in n softer tone, “ 1 will lead you tliither, but 
soldiers, when they took them, liad put these first let us fortify our camp,” 
collars upon them, andfhenlet them go. From ‘ The soldiers obeyed, though with some re* 
this (line they knew, and in a manner saluted Iiiciance. But the servants oftlio army, bein.g 
the soldiers ; and the soldiers, whenever these in great want of water, both for tliemselves und 
apjienred upon their tnarch,rejoiced in thcassur- their cattle, ran in crowds to the stream, some 
auce of performing something extraordinary. with pic,k>axes, some with hatchets, and others 
About (his time, there linppencd many pro- wifh swords and javelins, along with their 
digies, most of them of tlm usual kind. But i>itr.hers' for they were resolved to have 
news Wi\s brought from Ameria and Tuder- | wafer, though they were obliged to fight for 
turn, cities in Ifcily, that one iiiglit llien; were I it. These at first were encountered by a small 
seen in the sky spears and shields of lire, now ' party of the enemy, ^ when some having bathed, 
waving aboil V and then clufthiiig against each were engaged at dinner, and others were still 
other. 111 imitation of the postures and motions bathing. For there the country abounds in hot 
of men fighting ; and that, one party giving w’ay, wells. This^ gave the Romans an opimrtunity 
and tho other advancing, at last they all disnii- of cutting oil* a number of them, while they 
peared in the west. Much about this tinio too, were indulging themselves iii those delicious 
there arrived from Pessinus, Bataliace.s, priest baths, and charmed with the sweetness of the 
of the mother of the gods, with an account that place. I’ho cry of those brought others to their 
tho goddess had declared from her sanctuary, assistance, so tliat it was no_w difficult for Ma- 
“ That the Romans would soon obtain a great rius to restrain the impetuosity of bis soldiers, 
und glorious victory.” Tlie senate liad given who were in pain for their servants. Besides, 
credit to his report, and decreed the goddess a the Ambrones, to the number of thirty Uion* 
temple on account of the victory. But when sand, who were the best troops the enemy had, 
Batubaces went out, *e make the same declaro^ and who had already defeated Manlius and 
tion to the people. Aid ns Poinprius, one of the Caepio, W’ere drawn out, and stood to their 
(rihiines, pre«'ented him. calling him an imjios* arms. Though tliey had overcharged them* 
tor, and driving him in an ignominious manner selves with eating, yet tlie wine they had drank 
from the rostrtwK What ^ followed, indeed, had given them tresh spirits ; and they advanc* 
was the thing which contriliuted most to the ed, not in a wild and disorderly manner, or 
credit of the prediefion, for A ulus had scarce with a confused and inarticulate no.isf : but 
dissolved the assembly, and reached hisxiwn lieating their arms at regular intervals, and aU 
house, when he was seized with a violent fe- keeping time with the tune, they came on cry- 
ver, of which he died within a w'cek. This iug out, Amf^ronesI Ambrones! This they 
was a fact universally known. did, either to encourage each other, or to ter- 

Mariiis still keeping close, the Teutones at- rify tho enemy witli their name. The Ligurians 
tempted to force his entrenchments ; but being were tlie first of the Italian-v that moved against 
ri'ceived with a showier of darts from the camp, them : and wlien they heard the enemy cir 
by which they lost u number of iiirn, fhey re- Ambrones, they echoed hack the word, which 
solved fo march forward, concluding that they was indeed Ihcir own ancient naroc. Thus the 
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shout was often retiirned from one arnijr to tlie 
other before they chared, and the oflicers on- 
both sides joining in it, and striving W'hich 
should pronounce the word loudest, added by 
this means to the courage and impetuosity of 
their troops. 

TJie Ambrones vrere obliged to pass the 
river, and this broke theii order ; so that, be- 
fore they could form again, the Idgurians 
>:liargcd the foremost of tliem, and thus began 
the battle. The Uomans came to support the 
Ligurians, and pouring down from tfio higher 
ground, pressed the enemy so hard, that they, 
soon put them in disorder. Many of them 
jiistlmg each other on the banks of tlie ri\er, 
were slain there, and the river itself was filled 
with dead bodies. Tlio.se who were got sale 
over not. daring to make liead, were cut 
olfby the Romans, us they fled to tlnur camp 
and carriages. There the women ^ meeting 
them with swords and a xe.s, and setting up a 
horrid and hideous cry, fell upon the fugitives, 
as well as the pursuers, tlie former as traitors, 
and the latter as enemies. Mingling with 
the combatants, they laid hold oti the lloiiian 
sliields, catched at their swords with their 
naked hands, and obstinately suffered them- 
selves to be hacked in )>ieces. 'l^lius the bat* 
tie is .said to have been fougiit on the batiks of 
Jie river rather by accident tliaii any design of 
lie general. 

The Roihnns, after having destroyed so 
many of .the Ambrones, retired as it grew 
dark ; but the camp did not resound with 
songs of victory, as might have been expected 
upon such success, 'riujre. were no euterbiin- 
fneiits, no mirth in their tents, nor, wliat is the 
most agreeable circurnsiancc to the soldier 
after victory, any sound and refresliing sleep. 

night was passed in the greatest dread and 
perplexity. The camp was without trench or 
rampart. There remained yet many myriads 
of Uie barbarians micoiiquered ; ami such of 
thp Ambrones as escaped, mixing witli them a 
cry was heard all night, not like the sighs and 
groans of men, but like the howling and bellow- 
ing of wild boasts. .As this proceeded from 
such an innumerable host, the ni'igltbouring 
mountains and the hollow banks of the river 
returned the sound, and the liorrid din filled 
tlie whole plains. The Romans felt the iin- i 
pressioiis oi terror, and Marius himself was 
filled witli askmisliment at the apprehension of 
a tumultuous night-engagement. However, the 
liarbarians did not attack them^ either that 
night or next day, but spent the time in con- 
sulting how to dispose and draw themseUes up 
to the best advantage. 

In the mean time Manus observing the 
sloping bills and woody hollows that hung 
over the enemy's camp, dispatched Claudius 
Marcel lus with three thousand men, to He in 
ambush tliere till the fight was begun, and then 
to fall upon the enemy's rear. The rest of his 
troops he ordered to sup and go to rest in good 
time. Next morning as soon as it was light 
he drew up before the camp, and cotninanded 
the cavalry to march into the plain. The Ten- 
tones seeing this, could nut contain themselves 
nor stay till all the Romans^ were come down 
into the plain, wdiere they might tight them 
t]|^ equal terms ; but arming hastily throogh 
lliirst of vengeance advaiiccu up to the bilL 


Marius dispatched his .officers through the 
whole army, with orders that tliey should 
stand still and wait for the enemy. When Uie . 
barbarians were witliiu reach, the R.ouians 
were to throw their javelins, then come to 
sword in hand, and pressing upon them with 
their shi<'lds, pushed them with all their force. 
For he knew tlie place was so slippery, that 
the enemy's blows could have no great weight, 
nor could they preserve any close order, where 
the declivity of the ground contiiiiiully changed 
tlieir poise. ^ At the same time that he gave 
these direclionfi, he w'as tlie first that set the 
example. For he was inferior to none in per- 
sonal agility, and in resolution he far exceeded 
them all. 

Tin; Romans by tlieir firmness and united 
charge, kt'pt the barbarians from ascending the 
hill, and hy little and little forced them do>yn 
into tin; plain. There tlie foremost battalions 
were beginning to form again, when the ut- 
most (Minftisicm discovered itself in tlie rear. 
For Marccllns, who had watched his oppor- 
tunity, us soon as he fi>und, by the noise, wJiich 
reached the hills wliore he lay, that tlie battle 
was begun, with great iiupeliiosity and loud 
shouts fell upon the enemy's rear, and de»- 
troyed a roiisuleruble miinher of them. The 
hindmost being pushed upon those before, the 
whole army was soon put in disorder, 'l^hus 
aitar.kod both in front and rear, they Coiild not 
shuidthu double shuck, but forsook tlieir ranks, 
and llcd.^ Tlie Uomans pursuing, cither 
killed nr took prisoners above a hundred 
thousand, and having made themselves mas- 
ters of their tents, carriages, and baggage, 
voted as many of them us were not plundered, 
a present to Marius. ThisindiMul was a noble 
recoinpciice, yet it was thought very inade- 
(piatc to the generalship he had sliewu in that 
great and imminent danger. -t* 

Ollier liistorians give a diflerent account, 
botJi of the disposition of the spoils, and the 
number of the slain. From these writers w.e 
learn, fliat the Massilians walled in their viue- 
yanbs with the bones tiiey found in the field : 
and that the ruin which fell the winter following, 
soaked in tlie moisture of the piilrified bbdie.s 
the ground was so enriched by it, tliat it pro- 
duced tlie next season a prodigious crop. 

I Tims the opinion of Archilochus is confirmed, 
i\\uijie/ds un'Julicned wU/i (duod. It is ol>- 
served indeed, tliut extraordinary rains j^enc- 
rally fall after great battles ; wliether it be, 
that some deity chooses to wash and purify 
the earth with water troiu above, or whether 
the blood and corruption, by the iiioist niid 
heavy* vapours they emit, thicken the air, vviiich 
is liable to be altered by the smallest cause. 

After Iho battle Marius selected from 
among the arms and others spoils, such as were 
elegant and entire, and likely to make tho 
greatest show in his triumph, 'J'lie rest he 
piled togetlior, and ofl'ered them as a splendid 
sacrifice to the gods. The army stood round. 

♦ Tlii.^ victory was gSineil tlie second year of the 
hiindrrcl and sixty-ninth Olympiad. Before Christ 
one hundred. 

t And yet tliere does not appear any thing very 
extraordinary in the generalship of Marins on this 
occasion. The ignorance and rashness of the bar- 
bariaiis did every thing in his favour. The Tru- 
tonrs lost the battb*, as llaulcy lost it at Falkirk, 
by lUciiipting the bills- 
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the pile crowned with laurel ; and himself ar- 
ray^ in his purple robe, and girt after the 
manner of tlie Homans, took a lighted torch. 
He had just lifted it up both hands 

towards heaven and was going to set f re to the 
piles, when some inends were seen galloping 
towards him. Great silence and expectation 
followed. Wlien they were come near, they 
leaped from their horses, and saluted Marius 
consul the fifth time, delivering him letters to 
the same purpose. This added great joy to 
tlie solemnity, which the soldiers expressed by 
acclamations and by clanking their arms ; and 
while the officers were presenting Marius with 
new crowns of laurel, he set fire to the pile, 
and finished die sncrifi<*e. 

But whatever it is, that will not permit us to 
enjoy* any great prosperity pure aud uninizcd, 
but chequers human life with a variety of good 
and fe^l; whether it be fortune or some 
chastising deity, or necessity and the nature of 
. things ; a few days afl<T this joyful solemnity, 
the sad news was brought to Marius of what 
had befallen his eolleaguc Catulus. An 
event, which, like a cloud in the midst of a 
calm, brought fn‘«h alarms upon Home, and 
threatened her with another tempest. Catulus, 
who had the Ciuihri to oppase, came to a re- 
solution tt> give up the defence of the heights 
lest he should weaken himself by being ob- 
liged to divide his force into many parts, 
lie therefore descended cpiickly from the Alps 
into Italy, and posbul his army behind the 
river Atliesisj^ where he blockedup the fords 
with strong fovtifications on both sides, and 
threw a bridge over it ; that so he might bo in 
a condition to succour the garrisons beyond it, 
if the barbarians sliould inakt^ their way throiigli 
the narrow passes of the mountains, and 
attempt (o storm them. The barhariai s held 
llieir enciiiies in such contempt, and came on 
with much insolence, that rather to sliew 
their stren,;th and courage, than out of any 
ncccs.sity, they exposed themselves naked to 
tbo shoners of snow; nnd, having pushed 
through the ice and deep <lrifts of snow to the 
tops of tlio inouuiain.M, they put their broad 
slnclds under them, and so slirt down in spite 
of the broken ro<'ks and vast slippery descents. 

When tliey liad encamped near the river, aud 
taken u view of the cliaiinel, they determined 
^ to fill it up. Then they tore up the neighbouring 
Hills, like the giants of old ; tliey pulled up 
trees by the roots ; they broke off massy rocks, 
nnd rolled in' huge heaps of earth. These were 
to dam up the current. Other bulky materials, 
besides these, wore tlirown in, to force away 
the bridge, which being carried down the 
stream with great viohmcc, beat against the 
timber, nod sliook the toundHtion. At the sight 
of this ilio Homan .soldiers were struck with 
terror, and great part of them quitted the camp 
and drew back. On this occasion Catulus, like 
an able and (?x(:ellent general, shewed tlmt he 
preferred the glory of bis country to his own. 
For when he found that he could not persuade 
Ids uu'ii to keep tlieir post, and that tlioy were 

deserting it in a very dastardly manner, be or- 
dered his standard to be taken up, and running ’ 
to the foremost of the fugitives, led them on : 
himself; choo.sing rather that tho dj.sgrace 
should full upon him tlian upoa his country, and 


I that his soldiers should not seem to ffy, but to 
follow their getieraL 

The barbarians now assaulted and temk the 
fortress on the other side of the Atbesis : but 
admiring the bravery of the garrison, who had 
behaved in a manner suitable to the (dory of 
Rome, they dismissed them upon certain con- 
ditions, having first made them swear to them 
upon a brazen bull. lu the battle tliat followed, 
diis bull ^vas taken among the spoils, and is 
said to have been carried to Catulus's hoase, as 
the first-fruits of the victory. The country at 
present being without defence, the Cimbri 
imread tliemselvcs over it, and committed great 
d(n>reflation8. 

Hereupon Marius was called home. When 
he arrived, every one expected that he would 
triuniidi, and the senate readily passed a decree . 
for that purpose. However, fie declined it; 
whether it was, that he was unwilling to deprive 
his men, who had shared in the danger, of their 
part of the honour, or that to encourage the 
people in the present extremity, h<j^ chose to 
intrust the glory of his former achievemcBts 
with the fortune of Home, in order to have it 
restored to him with interest iix>on his next suc- 
cess. Having made un oration suitable to tlie 
time, ho went to join Catulus, who was much 
encouraged by his coming. He then sent for 
his army out of Guul ; and when it was arrived, 
he crossed tlie Po, w'ith a design to keep the 
bariiariuns from penetrating into the interior 
parts i>r Italy. But they dolerred tlic combat, 
on pretence that they expected the Teatoncs, 
and that they wondered at their delay ; cither 
being really ignorant of their fate, or choosing 
to seem so. For they punished those who 
brought them that account with stripes ; nnd 
.sent to ask Marius for lands aud cities, suffi- 
cient both for them aud their brethren. When 
Blariiis inrpiinMl of the ambassadors who their 
brethren were, they told him the Teutones. 
The assembly laughed, and Marius replied in a 
taunting manner, “Do not trouble yourselves 
about your brethren ; for they have land enough, 
which we have already given them, and they 
siiall have it for ever.” H’ne ambassadors per- 
ceiving the irony, answered in sharp and scur- 
rilous terms, assuring him, “That tlic Cimbri 
would chastise him immediately, and the 
Teutones when they came.” “ And tiiey are 
not far tjff,” said Marius, “it will be yer^ un- 
kind, therefore, in you to go away wuhoiit 
saluting your brethren.” At the same time he 
ordered the kings of the Teutones to be brought 
out, loaded ns they were witli chains : for they 
had been taken by the Sequani, as they were 
endeavouring to escape over the Alps. 

As soon as tlic ambassadors had acquainted 
the Cimbri with what had passed^ they marched 
j directly against Marius, who at that time lay- 
still, and kept witliin his trenches. It is reported 
that on this occa.'iion he contrived a new form 
for the javelins. Till tlien they used to fa^en 
the shaft to tiie iron head with two iron pins. 
But Marius now letting one of them remain a-s 
it was. liad* the other taken oat, and a ^ weak 

wooden peg put in its place. By tliis contrivance 
he intenOed, that when the javeliir stuck in the 
enemy's shield, it should not stand right out; 
but that, the wooden peg breaking, and the iron 
pin bending, the alian of fhe weapon should bo 
I oragged upon the ground, while the point stuck 
i fast in the shield. 


• Now lilt* At!i>;c. 
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Boi:>rix^ Kiiijc of the Cim!in\ came now with 
u .small party of horse to the Roman camp, and 
rliallenged Marius to appoint the time ^and 
place where they should meet and decide it by 
arms, to whom tJie counfry should belong. 
Miurius answered, “That the Homans neter 
consulted their enemies when to light-; how- 
ever, he would indulge the Ciinbri in this point.” 
Accordingly they agreed to fight the third day 
after, ancPtruft the plain of Verccllae should be 
the field of battle, which was fit for the Roman 
cavalry to net it, and convenient for the bar- 
barians to display tlicir number. 

Both parties kept their day, and drew tip 
their forces over ogiiiist each other. Catulus 
had under his coininand twenty thousand and 
three hundred men : INIariiis had thirty-two 
thousand. The latter were <lrawn up in the 
two w'ings, and Cafnhw was in tin* centre. 
Sylla, who was pr( sent in (he battle, give.<; us 
this account^ and it is reporft'd, that Marius 
mnde tliis disptr.sition, in hop('.s of hn'aking the 
(Jinibrian battalions with tin* w iiig.s only, and 
securing to hiinself and his soldiers tlio honour 
of the victor}', liefoni Cafnlns could have an 
opportunity to come up to the charge ; it being 
usual, in a large, front, for the wings (o advance 
before, the ifiain hotly. 'I his is confirmed by 
the defence which CJatiilu.i made of hi.s own 
behaviour, in which ho insisted much on the 
malignant designs of Mnrius against him. 

The Cinihriati infantry inarehed out of their 
trenches without noise, and formed so as to 
have their flanks equal to their front ; each 
side of the square extending to thirty furlongs. 
Their cavalry, to the nuiiiher of fifteen thou.sand, 
i^9^cd forth in great aplend<}ur. Tlioir helmets 
represented the heads and open jaws of strange, 
and frightful wild beasts : on these were fixed 
high plumes, which made the men np])eur taller, 
‘'rlieir breast-plates were of polislied iron, and 
their shields wcr<; white and glilt«*ring. Bncli 
man had two-edged darts to fight with at a 
distance, and wlien they came liai.d to liand, 
(hey used broad and ln?avv sword.s. fii this 
engagement they did not fall directly upon the 
front of the Romans, but whoeliiig to the right, 
they endeavoured by little ami liKli- to enclose 
the enemy between them and tlieir infantry, 
who were ])o.stcd on the left. The Roman 
generals perceived their artful design, but wi-re 
not able to rc.struin tlieir own nuni, Oqp hap- 
pened to cry out, that the oneniy fled, and they 
all set oif upon the xnivsuit. In the mean lime, 
the barbarian foot came on like a va.st sen. 
Marius having purified, lifted liis hand.s towards 
heaven, and vowed a liccahnnb to the gods ; 
and Catulus, in tlio saiiie po.stiire, promised to 
consecrate a4emple to the fortiiru; of that day. 
As Marius sacrificed on this occasion, it is said, 
that the entrails were no sooner shewn him, 
than be cried out with a loud voice, “The 
victory is mine.” 

Howeyer, when the battle was joined, an 
accident happened, which, a.s Sylla writes,^ 
appeared to be intended by Heaven to humble 
Marius. A prodigious diist, it seems, arose, 
which hid both armies. Marin.s moving first 
to (he , charge, had the misfortune to ini.ss the 
enemy; and having passed by their army, 

* It l« a misfortune that Catiilns's History of his 
«ansulsbip, and a greater that Sylla's comiiicularlvf, 
«4; lo:>t. 


wandered about witli his troops a long tithe in 
the field. In the mean time, the grmcl fortufirs 
of Catulus directed the enenw to him, and it 
was his legions (in which Sylla tells ns ho 
fought) to whose lot the chief conflict fell. 
The heat of the w'euther, and the snii wliieli 
shone full in the faces of the Cimbri, fought for 
tlie Romans. Those bsrbarians, being bred in 
shady and frozen countries, could bear the 
severest cold, but were not proof against heat. 
Their bodies soon ran down with sweat ; they 
drew their breath with diflicnltv, and wero 
forcc3d to hold their shiehis to shaile their faces. 
Indeed this battle was fought not long after 
the summer solstice, and the Romans keep a 
i'c.stivnl for it on the third day of the calends of 
Aiigii.st, then called Seztilis. The dust too, 
which hid the (uiemy, helped to encourage tho 
Romans. For as tliey could have no distinct 
view of the va.st iminhers of their antagonists, 
they ran to the charge, and were come to clos« 
engagement liefore the sight of such multitudes 
could give, them any impressions of terror. 
Besides, the Romans were so strengthened by 
labour and exercise, (hat not one of them was 
observed to sweat or he mit of breath, iiotwith- 
sfniiding tlie suilocating heat aii<l the violence 
of the eiicountt'i'. So Catulus himself is said 
to have writbui, iu com mend ation of bis 
soldiers. 

The greatest and best part of the enemy's 
troop.s were cut. to pieces upon the spot ; thoso 
wlu> fought in the front fastened themselves to- 
gether, by long cords run through their helts,^ 
to prevent their ranks from being broken. The 
Romans drove biick the fugitives to their 
camp, where tlicy ibnnd the^ most shocking 
spectacle. The. women sbinding in mourning 
by their carriages, killed those that fled ; somo 
their h- sbaiids, sonic their brothers, otiiers 
tlieir tl fliers. They .sli'nnglcd their little chil- 
dren with tlii ir own hands, and threw them 
un(h*r the wIum. Is and Imrse.s' feet. Ha-st of all, 
they killed themselve.s. They tell iis of one 
tint was seen slung from the top of n wagon, 
with a child lianging at each heel. The men, 
for want f>f trcc'.s, tieil thonisclves hy the neck, 
fi4>ino to tlio horns of the oxen, others to their 
leg.s, and then nrieked tJicrn on ; that by the 
starting of the nc^asts they might he strangled 
or torn to pieces. Hut though they were so 
industrious to de.stroy thcmsiTvca, -jnnve STsty 
thousand were taken prisoners, and the killed 
wrTC said to have been twice that number. . 

Marius's soldiers plundered tJic baggage ; 
but the otlu'r .^poils, with the ensigns and truin- 
ja ts, they tell u.s, were brought to the camp of 
Catulus; andlKi availed hiniNelf chiefly of Inis, 
as a proof that the victory belonged to him. A 
hot dispute, it seems, arose between his trooi>a( 
ami tlio.se (•(' Marius, which had the best claim 
and the !imba.ssadors from Parma, who hap 

i »cnc-d to bn there, were chosen arbitrators. 
3atijlus's soldiers led them to the field of battle 
to see the dead, and clearly proved that they 
wero killed by their javelin.s, because Catiiliis 
had taken cure to have the shafts inscribed 

with his name. Nevertheless, the whole 
honour of the day was ascribed to Marias, on 
account of liis former victory, and hU present 

* Tliin was an absurd contrivance to keep their 
lanka. lint they intetidcd al.so to have bound tbckr 
priBuners nitii the cords tftcr the battle* 
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flutfafbrity; Nay, ftuch was tlie applause of the 
populace, that they called him th» third founder 
o/*llome, as haviiie rescued her from a dani^er 
not leas dreadful than that from the Gauls. In 
their rejoicings at home with Iheir wives and 
childroii, at supper they oiTered libations to* 
Mariu.s along with the gods, and .would have 
given him alone the honour of both triumphs, 
lie declined this indeed, and triumphed with 
Cntiiliis, being desirous to shew his moderation 
after smdi extraordinary instances of success. 
Or, perhaps, he was afraid of sonic op{30sitlon 
from Catulus’s soldiers, who niight'*'not have 
Btiflered him to triumph, if he had deprived 
their general of hi.s tdiurc of the honour. 

In this manner his tii'tli consulate was passed. 
And now he u.spircd to a sixth, with more ar- 
dour than any niiiii had ever shewn for his 
first lie courted the people, and endeavoured 
to ingratiate liiinself with the meanest of them 
by such servile condescensions, as were not 
only nnsiiitahle to his dignify, hut ey<m contrary 
to his disposition ; assuming an air of gentle- 
ness and eompluisunce, for which nature never 
meant him. It is saitl, that in civil affairs and 
the tiimultiioiis proceedings^ of the populace, 
his ambition had given him au uncommon 
timidity. That intrepid firmness which he dis- 
covered in hat tie forsook him in the assemblies 
of the people, and the least breath of praise or 
dislike disconcerted him in his address. Yet 
wti are told, that >vhen he Jiad granted the 
freedom of tlu! city to o thousand Catnerians, 
who had distinguished themselves by their be- 
liavioiir in the wars, and his proceeding was 
found fault with as contrary to law, he said, 
“The law sp<»ke loo softly Ut be heard amidst 
the din of arms.” ITow'cvcr, the noise that he 
dreaded, and that robbed him of his prr.sence 
of mind, was that of popular assemhlies. fn 
war ho easily obtained the highest rank, be- 
cause they could not do without him ; hut in 
the administration he was sometimes iti danger 
of losing the honours he solicited. In these 
c.nses he had recourse to tlie jiarliality of the 
iniiltitiidc ; and had no scruple of making his 
honesty siihservK'tit to his ambition. 

])y these m<^aiis he made himself obnoxious 
to all the pntrician.s. But lie was most afraid 
of Metelhi.s, w'hom he had treated with ingrati- 
tude. Besiiles, Metellus w'as a man, who, 
from a spirit of true virtue, w'as naturally an 
enemy to those who eiideavoiire<l to gain the 
populace by evil arts, and directed nil their 
measures to phrase them. Marius, therefore, 
was very desirous to get him out of the way. 
For this purpose he associated with Ohiucias 
and Satuniinus, t.vo of the most daring and 
turbulent men in Rome, who hiid the indigent 
and seditious part of the people at their com- 
mand. By their assistance he got several laws 
enacted ; and having planted many of his sol- 
diers in the assemblies, his faction {irevailcd, 
and Metcllns was overborne. 

Hutilius,^ in other respects a man of credit 
and veracity, but particularly prejudiced against 

* P. Rut il ills Rufus was Consul tlie year before 
the second consulBliip of Marius. He wrote bis 
own life in Latin, and a Roman history in Greek, 
ricero mentions liim, on several orcavions, as a 
man of honour and proliit)'. He was exiled six or 
seven years after the sixth consulship of Marius, 
j^.vlla would Itaxe recalled him but he refused to 
leiuin. 


Marius, tells ns he obtained his sixth consohta 
by large sums which he distributed among the 
tribes, and having thrown out Metellos bv dint 
of money, prevailed with them to elect Valerios 
FJaccus, rather his servant than his coUeagae. 
The people had never before bestowed so 
many consulates on any one man, except Va- 
lerius Corvinus.* And there was this great 
dificrence, tinat between the first and^ sixth con- 
sulate of Corvinus there was to 4nte^al of 
forty -five years; whereas Marius, after his 
first, was carrier! through five more without i»> 
terriiption, by one tide of fortune. ‘ 

in tlie last of these he exposed himself to 
much hatred, by abetting Satuniinus in all his 
crimes* particularly in his murder of Nonius, 
whom ne slew because he was his competitor 
for the tribuneship. Satuniinus, being ap- 
pointed tribune of the people, proposed an 
Agrarian law, in which there was a clause 
expressly providing, “ That the senate 'should 
come and swear in full assembly, to confirm 
whatever the people should decree, and not 
oppose them in any thing.” Marius in the 
senate pretended to declare against this danse, 
as.sertiiig tliai, “ Tie would never take such an 
oath, and that he believed no wise man would. 
For, supposing the law not a bad one, it would 
be a disgrace to the senate to be compelled to 
give sanction to a thing, which they should be 
brought to only by choice or persuasion.” 

Hicse, however, were not his real sentiments; 
but he was laying for Metellus an unvoidable 
.mare* As to himself, he reckoned that a great 
])art of virtue and prudence consisted in dis- 
simulation, therefore, he made but small account 
of hi.s declaration in Hut senate. At Uie same 
time, knowing Metellus to be a man of immove- 
able. firmness, who, with Pindar, esteemed 
Tnilh tha spring of heroic virtue, hoped, 
by refusing the oath himself, to^ draw him in 
to ri’fiise it too ; which would infallibly expose 
him to tlie iuiplacahle ?rcscntinent of the peo- 
ple. The event answered his expectation. 
Upon Metellus’s .iluclaring that he would not 
take the oath, the senate was dismissed. A 
lew days after, Satuniinus summoned the 
fatliors to axipcar in the forum, and swear to 
that article, and Marius made his appearance 
among the rest. A profound silence ensued, 
and all eyes were fixed upon him, when bid- 
ding adieu to the fine things he had said in the 
senate, he told the audience, “That he was 
not so opinionated as to pretend absolutely to 
prejudge a matter of such importance, and 
therefore he would take the oath, and keep 
the law loo, provided it was a law.” This 
jiroviso he added, merely to ^ve a colour 
to his impudence, and was sworn immediately.-i” 

* Valerius Cor\ inns was elected Consul, when be 
was only twenty -three years of age, in the year of 
Rome four hundred and six ; and lie was appointed 
Consul the sixth time in the year of Rome four 
hundred and flfty-two. 

t Thus Marius made the first step towards, the 
ruin of the Roman constitution, which happened 
not lone after. If the senate were to swear to con- 
Urm whatever the people should decree, whether 
good or bad, they ceased to have a weight in tho 
scale, and the government berame a democracy. 
And as the people grew so Loriupt as to take the 
liigheAt price that was offered them, absolute 
power must be advanced with hasty strides. * Indeecl 
a nation which bas no principle of public virtue 
left, is ioi fit to DC governciyiy any other 
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A The people, charmed with liia complianca» were aJl put to the 8word.f He wt:* now- 
expressed tlieir sense of it in loud saccloma^ tiecome equally odious both^io the nobihly and 
tions ; while the patricians were abashed, and the commons^ so that when tlio time for the 
held l^s double-dealing in the highest detesta- elect;'»n of Censors came on, contrary to ez- 
tion. Intimidated by the people, they took pectabon, o-* declined ofTering himself, and 
the- oath, however, in their order, till it came permitted otners of less note to be chosen, 
to Meteiliis. But Metelliis, though his friends But though it was his fear of a repulse tliat 
exhorted aud entreated him to be conformable, made bim sit still, he cave it another colour ; 
and not expose himself to those dreadful pretending he did not clioose to make himself 
penalties which Saturnifius had provided for obnoxious to the people, by a severe inspec- 
sitch as refused, shrunk n<it from the dignity tion into, their lives uiid manners, 
of hia resolution, nor took ^ tlie oath. That An edict was now proposed for the rccal 
great man abode by his principles; he was of Metellus. Marius opposed it with alibis 
ready to sulTer the greatest calamities, rather power; but finding his endeavours fruitless, 
than do a dishonourable thijg; and as he no gave up the point, and tlie people passed 
quitted the forum, he said to those about him, the bill with pleasure. Unable to bear the 
do an ill action is base ; to do a good sight of Metellus, he contri^-od to take a 
ono, which involves yon in no danger, is nothing voyage to Cappadocia and GalaUa. under pre- 
more than common : but it is the property of teiice of oflering some sacrifices which he nad 
a good man, to do great and good things, tliougb vowed to tlio mother of the gods. But he had 
be risks every things by it.’^ another reason which was not known to the 

Satiiminns then caused a decree to be made, people. Incapable of making uny figure in 
that the consuls should declare Metellus a pence, and unversed in political knowledge, 
person interdicted the use of tire and water, ne saw that all his ^eatness arose irom war, * 
whom no man should admit into into nis house, and that in a state of inaction its lustre began 
Ami the meanest of the people, adhering to to fcide. He, therefore, studied to raise new 
(hat party, were ready even to a.ssassinatc him. commotions. If ho could but stir up the 
The nobility, now anxious for Metellus, ranged A.siatic kings, and particularly Mithridates, 
themselves on his side-; but ho would suilo.r who seemed most inclined to quarrel, he hoped 
no sedition on his account. Instead of that, soon to be appointed general against him, and 
he adopted a wise measure, which was to to have an opportunity to fill the city with new 
leave tlio city. “ I'^or,” said he, “ cithi^r mat- triumphs, as well as to enrich his own house 
ters will take a better turn, and the people with the spoils of Poutiis and tlio wealth of its 
repent and rccal me ; or if they remain the monarch. For this reason, though Mithridates 
same, it will bo beeit to be at a distance from treated him in the politest and most respectful 
Rome,” What regard and what honours were manner, he was not in the least molliOed, 

} iujd Motclliis during his hanishtnent, and how but addressed him In the folloiviiig terms 
le li ved at Rhodes in tlie study of philosophy, >— ^Mithridates, your busim^ss is, either to render 
it will he more convenient to mention in his yourself more powerful than tho Romans, or , 

life. submit quietly to their commands.”. Tho king 

Marius was so highly obliged to Satuminus was quite auiazcd. He had often heard of 
for this last piece of service, that be was the liberty of speech that prevailed among tho 
forced to connive at him, though he now ran Romans, but that was the first tiino h© cx- 
out into every act of insolence and Oiitrn.nfC. perienced it. 

lie did not consider that he was giring tne At his return to Rome, he built a house near 
reins to a destroying fury, who was making tho/om;;a: eitlicr for tho convenience of those 
his way in blood to absolute power and tho wbo wantcil to wait on him, wliich was the 
subversion of the state. All this while Marius reason ho assigned ; or breause he hoped to 
was desirous to keep fair with (ho nobility, have a greater concourse of people at his gates, 
and at the same time to retain the good graces In this, how^ever, he w'as mistaken. He had 
of the people ; and tiiis led him to act a part, not those grace.s of conversation, that enipigiug 
than which nothing can be conceived more un- addrc.ss, which others were masters of; and 

S eneroiLS and deceitful. One night some of tlicrefore, like a mere implement of war, be '• 
le first men in the state came to his house, was neglected in time of peace. He was not 
and pressed him to declare against' Saiuruinus : so much concerned at tho preference given to 
but at that very time he let in Satuminus at others, but that which Sylla had gained 
another door unknown to them. I'lien pre- ntiHicted liiin exceedingly ; because ho was ris- 
tending a disorder in his bowels, ho went from ing by tiiean.s of the envy whicii the patricians 
one party to the other : and this trick lie played bore /lint, and his first stop fo (lio administra- 
several times over, still cza.sperating both lion was, a quarrel with him. But when 
against each other. At last the senate and Bocchus, king of Nnmidia, now declared ©< 
the equestrian order rose in a body, and cz- ally of the Romans, erected in the Capito. 
pressed their indignation in such strong term.s, some figures uf Victory adorned with trophies, 
that he was obliged to send a party of soldiers and placed by them a set of golden statues, 
into the fonmi, to snpjiress the sedition, which represenfed him delivering Jugurtha into 
Satuminus, Glaucias, ^ and the rest of the the hands of Sylla, Marius was almost dis- 
cabal, fled into the Capitol. There they wero traded. He considered this as an act l>> 
besieged, and at last forced to yield for want which Sylla wanted to rob him of the gloiy of 
of water, the pipe.s being cut off. When hia achievements, and prepared to demolish 
they could hold out no longer, they called for these monnmenU by foioe. Sylla, on bis 
Slarius, aud surrendered themselves to him part, as strenuously opposed him. 
upon the public faith. He tried every art to 

save them, but uotliing would avail ; thex no • The people deipatchcd them wiih cluh^ and 
sooner came down into the forum, than they stonca. 
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* Thb Beditioh wan just upoi. the point of 
flanung out, when the war of tr e allies inter- 
vened,^ and put a stop to it. The most war- 
like and mo^ populous nations of Italy con- 
spired against Rome, and were not far from 
subverting the empire. Tlieir strength con- 

* sisted not only in the weapons and valour of 
their soldiers, hut in tho courage and capacity 

* of their generals, who were not inferior to those 
of Horae. 

This war, so remarkable for flic nimiber of 
battles and the variety of fortune tliat attended 
it, aJijed as rniirlt to tho rcpiitution afSylht, ns 
it diminished that of Marins. I'he latter now 
seemed slow in his attacks^ as well as dilatoi*y 
in his resol nilons : whether it were, that age 
had quenched his martial heat an<l vigour (tor 
he was now aliove sixty-five years old) or that, 
as he himself said, his nerves being weak, and 
his body unwieldy, lic3 underwent the fatigues 
of war, which were in fact above bis strength, 
merely upon a point of honour. 1 lowever, he 
beat the enein^ in a great lialtle, wlierein ho 
killed nt least six thousand of them, and tlirongli 
the whole be took care to give them no advan- 
tage over him. Nay, he snlVered thorn to draw 
a linc^ about him, to ridicule, and challenge him 
to the combat, without being in the least con- 
cerned at it. It is reported, that when l*om- 
pcdiiis iSilo, an officer of the givafcst eininenrc 
OTid authority among the allies, said to him, 

** If you are a great geiuTal, IMarius, come 
down and fight iis he answered. “ If you are 
tt'great general. Silo, make riio come down 
ana fight.” Another tiiue, when tin? enemy 
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infirmities of age, went every day into tlus CaiA 
pus Marihts ; where he took the most rohiist 
exercises along'with the young men, and slew- 
ed himself himself nimble jn his arms, and ac- 
tive on horseback, though his years had now 
made him heavy and corpulent. Some were 
pleased with these things, and went to see the 
spirit he exerted in the exercises. But the 
more sensible sort of people, when they beheld 
it, could not help pitying the avarice and am- 
bition of a man, who, thoilgli raised from po- 
verty to opulence, and from the meanest condi- 
tion to greatness, knew not how to set bounds 
to his good tbrtnne. It shocked them to think, 
that this man, instead of heihg happy ^ in the 
admiration lie had gained, and enjoying his 
])rc.seiit possessions in peace, a.s if he were in 
want of all things, was going, at so great an 
age, and after so many honours and triumphs, 
to Capp;u1oria and the Kuxine sea, to fight 
with Arcludaus and Neojitolemus, the lieu- 
tenants of Mithridaies. As for the reason that 
Marins assigned for this s(cp, namely, that ho 
wanted himself to train up lii^ son to war, it 
was perfectly trilling. _ . 

The connnonwenltli had hecn sickly for 
.some tirna, and now her disorder came to a 
crisis. Marius liad fiaind a fit in.strumeiit for 
her ruin in the audacity of Sulpltins ^ a man 
who in oilier respects admired and imitated 
Satnrninus, hut cemsidmed him as too timid 
and dilatory in his procf'odiiigs. Deteriniucd 
to eonimit no such error, he got six liimdred 
men of the ecpicstrian order alioiit him, as his 
guard, whom he railed his Anti-senate, 


pave the Romans a good opportunity of attack- Oneibiy whilii the. Consuls were holding an 
them, and they were afraid to euihrace it ; !>asseiiih1v of the people,^ Sulpilius came iiinm 
after both parties were retired, he eali-tl his them with his assassins. Tho Consuls imme- 
soldiers together, and made this short spi <H*h to ' diately fled, hut ho seized the son of one of 

j flieiii, and killed him on tlie S])ot. Sylla (_the 


them — “1 know not whieli t<» call (h<‘ greatest 
cowards, the ciifsniy or you ; for lu ither dare 
they face your back.s, nor you theirs?’ At 
liust, pretending to he incapa<*itate<l for the ser- 
vice by his intiriiiities, he laid down the eoiu- 
inand. 

Yet when the war with the confederates 
drew to an end, and several applications w<Te 
made,' through the popiil.ir orators, for the 
command against Mithridnt -s, tlie trihmio 8id- 
pitius, a bold and daring man, contrary to all 
expectation, brought forth Marins, and nomi- 
nated him 'Proctinsul and general in the Mithri- 


otlicr Consul) was i)ursued, but cscapi’d into 
the house of Maritis, which nobody thought of; 
and when the })ursuers \\ere gone by, it is said 
that Marius himself Jet him out at a back gate, 
from whence he got safe to tlu? camp. But 
Sylla, ill his Comiiientavic s, denies that he fled 
to tJie liousc of IMarius. 11c writc.s, that he 
was taken thither to debate about certain 
ediets, which they wanted liim to pass against 
his will ; that he was surrounded with drawn 
swords, and carried foreibly to that house : and 
. tl’.al at last he was removed from tlienec to the 
datic war. The people, upon this, were di- ^Jhnuit, where he was compelled to revoke tlie 
vided, some acceiiting Marius, while others .'onler of vocation,“l- whieh had been issued by 
called for Sylla, and ba<1e Marius go to the = him and his colleagiio. 

warm baths of Baia; for cure, since, by his | Snlpitiiis, now carrying all before him, de- 
own confession, lie was quite worn out with ; cree<l the command of the army to Marius ; 
ngc and detliixions. It seems, Marius had a ' and Marins^ preparing for his march, sent two 
fine villa at Miseiiiini, more luxuriously ami : Irihunes to Sylla, with onlers that he should 
1 .,!-. r. ii 1 1 yp army to them. But Sylla, in- 


etfeininately furnished tiian became a man 
wdio had been at the head of so many armies, 
and had directed so many cnmpaigii.s. Cor- 


up ifiit.: niAiijr tiicriu* 

stead of resigning liis charge, animated his 
j troops to revenge, and led them, to the number 


nelia is said to have bought this house for | of thirty thousand foot and five thousand horse, 

seventy-five thousand drachmas; yet; no long ' ^ *- 

time after, Lucius Lucullus gave for it five 
hundred thousand two hundred: to such a 
height did expense and luxury rise in the 
course of a few years. 

Marius, however, affecting to shake off the 


* This was aUo called tho Maraian war. It broke 
out iir the f»ix hundred and slxty-accoud year of 
Konie. ^'ide F&.or. 1. iii. c. 10. 


directly against Rome. As for the tribunes 
whom Marius had scjnt to demand the army* of 
Sylla, they fell iq^on them, and ciit tliem in 

* Sylla and Pomprlus Rnfiis were Consuls. It 
was the eon of the latter that was slain. 

t If that order had not been revokC4i, no iioMlc 
business could have been done ; consequently Ma- 
rius could not have been siipoiiited to the commaiid 
tgainst Mithridates. 
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pieces. . Marius, on the otlier hand, put to 
death manr of Sylla’s friends in Rome, and 
proclaimed liberty to all slaves that would taice 
ap arms in his behalf But we are told, there 
were but three tliat accepted this ofter. He 
could therefore, make bnt^ n slight resistance ; 
Sylla soon entered the city, and Marius was 
forced to fly for bis life. 

As soon as he had quitted Home, he was 
abandoned by those that hud accoinpunied 
him. They dispersed * themselves as tltey 
could; and night coining on, he retired to a 
little house he had near Koine, called >Salo- 
uiiim. Thence he sent his son to some neigh- 
bouring farms of his father-in-law Miilius, to 
provide necessaries. However, he did in»t 
wait for his return, but went down to Ostia, 
where a friend of his, c.illed Numerins, had 
prepared him a ship, and endiarktd, having 
with Jiiui only Granins, his wife’s son by a 
former husband. 

When yoiiiig Marius liad reached his grand- 
father’s estate, he hastened to collect sucii 
things as he wanted, and to pack them up. 
But before he tmnid make an end, he was 
ctvertukeii hy day-liglit, and was iu‘ar lieing 
discovered by the enemy ; for a party of horse 
had hastened thitlier, lui siispicion that Marios 
might be lurking thereabouts. Tin* baililV of 
those grounds got sight of them in time, and 
hid the young man in a cart-load ol beans. 
Then he put to his team, and driving up to tlie 
party of horsemen, passed on to Uoiiie. I'liiis 
young Marius was conveyed to his wife, who 
supplied him w'ith some necessaries ; and us 
soon as it grew dark, lie made lor the s<’a, 
where finding a ship ready to sail for Africa, he 
embarked, and passed over to tliat countrs*. 

Ill tlie mean time the elder Marins with a 
fax'oiirable gale coasted Italy. But being afraid 
of falling info the hands of Geininius, a head- 
ing, man ill Tarracina, who was his professed 
enemy, he directed the inarin<*rs to keep c lear 
of that place. 'fhe mariners were willing 
onongli to oblige him; but the wind siiifting on 
a smhien, ainl blowing hard from sea, (hey 
were afraid they should not he able to weather 
the storm. Besides, Marius was indisposed 
and sea- sick ; they concluded therehir?? to make 
land, and with great difficulty got to Cirra;uiii. 
Tlicn; finding that the tempest inereased, and 
their provisions b(;gan to fail, lliey went on 
shore, and w'andereil up and dowai, they knew 
not whither. Such is thtf method taken by 
persons in great perplexity ; tliey slum tlic pre- 
sent as the greatest evil, and seek for hope in 
tlie dark events of futurity. The land w as (heir 
enemy, the jea was the same: it was dan- 
gerous to meet with men ; it was dangerous also 
not to meet with them, liecaiise of their ex- 
treme want of provisions. In the evening they 
inet with a few herdsmen, who had notliing to 
give then I but happening to know Marius, 
tJiey desired he would iminedl««tely quit those 
parts, for a little before they had seen a num- 
ber of liorse upon that very spot 'riding about 
in search of him He was now involved in all 
manner of distress, and those about him ready 
to give out through hunger. In this extremity 
he turned out of the road, and threw himself 
into a thick wood, where he passed the night 
in great anxiety. Next day, in distress, tor 


want of refreshment, and willing to make nsq 
of die little strength he had, before it quite ibr« 
sook him, lie moved down to the se^ide. As 
he went,^ he encouraged his coiiipaniona not to 
desert hii , and earnestly entreated them to 
wait for t' e uceotnplishment of his last hope, 
for which he reserved liimself, upon the credit 
of some, old prophecies. He told them that 
when he ^\.is very young, and lived in the 
' co’intry, an • .^h s nest fell into his lap, witK 
seven ones in it.^ His parents, surprised 

at the si.;iii, apjilied to the diviners, who an- 
swered, fhat their son would be the most illiis- 
frioiis of men, and that he would seven times 
atlain flic Jiiglie.st office and authority in his 
coniitiy. 

Some s:iy, this laid ncfiinlly lianpened to 
Marins ; otliers an* of opinion, lliut the persons 
who were then almui him, and heard him rfe- 
lafe it, on that as well as several other occa- 
sions, <biriiig his exile., gave credit to it, and 
coiiimiUed it to writing, though notliing could 
be int>r(; liibiiliuis. J^’or an eagle has not more 
lliaii two young ones at a time. Nay, 
Miisreiis is aroused of a false assertion, wiicn 
he says, 77/<,* tv.y/r /(.'//v ////v'c er/f/s, siis on two, 
and hah'hva hut one. However (his maybe, 
it is agreed on all hands, that Marius, during 
his banislinu'iif, and in the greatest extremities, 
ofleii said, Mr- should ceitaiuly come to a' 
seventh con.salsliip.” 

Tlu*y were not now above two miles and a 
half from the city ol' Minturmc, when they es- 
pied at some, considerable distance a troop of 
hor.se making towards them, and at the same 
time happened to S(*c two barks sailing near 
the .shore. ’I'lii'y ran down, therefore, to the 
.sea, with all the spi'cd and strength they had: 
and when they had reached it, plunged in and 
swam towards the ships. Granins gained one 
of them, and pris.srd over to an opposite i.sland, 
l alled yl'^uiiria. As for Marius, who was very 
heavy and unwieldy, he was home with iiiucli 
dillieiilty hy two .servants above the water, and 
put info Hie r.tlier ship. Tlie party of horse 
wen* by this lime eoiiie to tlic .seaside, from 
whence the y called (o the sliip’s crew, cither to 
pul ashore iniiriedialely, or else to throw Marius 
overboard, and tln ii they might go where they 
pleasi'd, Mariii.s ia‘gged of (hem witli tears to 
savt* him; and the inasfers of the vessel, after 
ooiisiiifing together a few iiioincnts, in which 
(hey cliaiigcd (lieir opinions several times, ro- 
.solved to make aiisw'er, Tliat they would not 
deliver up Marius.” irpoii this, tlie soldiers 
rode oil' in a great rage ; and (he sailors, soon 
departing from their resolution, made for land. 
They ca.st anchor in the month of the river 
Lfiri.s, wlic*re it overilows and forma u marsh, 
and advised Mariu.s, who was much harassed, 
to go and refresh himself on shore, till they 
coulil get a better wind. I'his they said would 
happen at a certain hour, when the wind from 
the sen would fall, and tliat from tlie marshes 
rise. Marins believing them, tliey helped him 
ashore ; and he seated liimself on the mss, 
little thinking^ of what was going to befai him. 
For the crew immediately went on board again, 
weighed anchor, and sailed away ; tliinkii^ it 

* Manns might as well avail bimaelf of this 
fabb*, a;> of the prophecies of Martha. 
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needier honourable to deliver up Marius^ not 
safe to proU*ct him. 

'nius.deserted by all tike worlds he sat a good 
-ivhile on the shore, in siLeut» stupefaction. At 
length, recovering himself \yith much difficulty, 
'he rose and M^alked in a disconsolate manner 
through those wild and devious places, till by 
scrambling over deep bogs and ditches full of 
water and mud, he came to the cottage of an 
ojd man who worked in the fens. He threw 
himself at his feet, and begged him ^ To save 
and shelter a man, who, if he escaped the pre- 
sent dang&r, would reward him far heyond his 
hoMB, The cottager, whether he knew him 
before, or was then moved with his venerable 
aspect, told him, His hut would be suffi- 
cient, if he wanted only to repose himself ; but 
if he was wandering about to elude the 
[ search of his enemies, he would hide him 
in a place much safer and more retired.” Ma- 
rins uesiring him to do so, the. poor inaii t(mk 
him intotlie fens, and bade him hide himself in 
a hollow place by the. river, where he laid 
upon him a quantity of reeds and oilker light 
things, tliat would cover, but not opi^ress him. 

In a short time, however, he was disturbed 
with a tumultuous noise from tiic cottage. 
For Geminius had sent a number of men from 
Tarracina in pursuit of him ; and one party 
coming that way, loudly threatened the olcfman 
for having entertained and concealed an ene- 
my to the Romans. Murlns, upon this, qiiitlod 
the cave : and having stri|>pcd himself^ plunged 
into tlie Dog, amidst the thick wat&r and mud. 
This e^medient ratlicr discovered than screened 
him. They lianled him out naked and cover- 
ed with <lirt, and carried him to Minturiia', 
where thtjy delivered him to the inagisfrate.s. 
For proclamation had been made through all 
those towns, that a general sf^arcli should he 
made for Marius, and that he should be put to 
death ^vlierever he w'as found. Hie magis- 
trates, however, thought proijer to consider of 
it, and sent him under a guard lo llie house of 
Fannia. This woman had an inveterate aver- 
sion to Marius. When she was divorced 
from her husband Tinnius, she ihmianded her 
whole fortune, which was considerable, and 
Tinnius alleging adultery, tlie cause was brought 
before Marius, who was tluui consul for the 
sixth time. Ui>on the trial it apjieared that 
Fannia was a woman of bad fame before her 
marriage ; and that Tinnius was no stranger to 
her chaincter when lie married her. Besides, 
lie had lived w'iih her a considerable time in 
the stale of matrimony. The consul, of course, 

, ireprinianded botli. The husband was 

ordered to restore his wife’s foiiune, and the 
wife, as a proper mark of her disgrace, was 
sentenced to pay a fine of four drachmas.. 

Fannia, however, forgetful of female re- 
sentment, entertained and encouraged Marius 
' to the utmost of her power. He acknowledged 
her generosity, and at the same time expresseid 
the greatest vivacity and mniidence. I'he oc- 
casion ol this was an auspicious omen. Wlien 
he was conducted to her house, as he a|)- 
proached, and^ the gate was opened, an ass 
came out to dri^ at a neighbouring fountain. 
The animal,^ witli a vivacity imcommon to his 
, a^cies, fixed its eyes stedfaaUy on Marius, 
iLen brayed aloud, and, as it passed him. 


skipped wantonly along. Tlie conclusion 
wmchhedrew from this omen was, that tlie 
gods meant he should seek bis safety by sea : for 
that it was not in consequence of -any natural 
thirst that the ass went to the fountain.'^ Tills 
circumstance he mentioned to Fannia, and hav- 
ing ordered the door of his chamber to be 
secured, he went to rest. 

However, the Magistrates and conimil of 
Miutumse concluded that Marius should imme- 
diately be put to death. Na citizen would 
undertake this office ; but a tegoon, eitoer a 
Gaul or a Cimbrian, (for both are mentioned 
in history) ‘ went up to him sword in hand, 
with an intent to despatch him. The chamber 
in wlkich he lay, was somewhat gloomy, and 
a light, they tell you, glanced from tlie eyes of 
Marius, which dai*ted on tlic face of the assas- 
sin ; while at the same time he heard a solemn 
voice saying, ^‘Dost thou dare to kill Marius?” 
Upon this the assassin threw down his sword 
and lied, crying, “ I cannot kill Marius.” 
Tlie people ol Mintumse were struck with as- 
tonisiiment — i>ity and remorse ensued — sikould 
they put to deatii the preserver of Italy? was 
it not ev(’n a disgrace to them that tliey did 
not contribute to his relief? “ Liet him go,” 
said tliey, ^ let the exile go, and await his 
destiny in some other region ! It is time we 
slioulcl deprecate the anger of the gods, who 
iiave refused the poor, the naked wanderer the 
coiTiinrin ]>rivileges of liospftality !” Under 
the induence of tliis enthusiasm, they inime- 
diately conducted him to the sea-coast. Yet 
in the midst of their officious expedition they 
met with some delay, I'he Marlcian grove, 
which (hey hold sacred, and suUer nqtliing 
that enters it to be removed, lay immediutely 
in their way. — Consequently tliey could not 
pass through it, and to go round it would be 
tedious. At last an old man of the company 
cried out, tJiat no place, however religious, 
was inaccessible, if it could contribute to tliu 
preservation of Marius. No sooner had he 
said this, tiiaii he took some of the 'baggage in 
his hand, and marched ilirough the place. 
The rest followed with the same alacrity, 
and when Marius came to the sea-coast, lie 
found a vessel provided for him, by one Be- 
Imeus. Some time after he presented a picture 
representing this event to the temple of Ma- 
rica.'l* When Marius set sail, the wind drove 
him to the island of i^ieria, where he found 
Granins and soine% other friends, and with 
them he sailed fur Africa. Being in want of 
fresh water, they were obliged to put in at 
Sicily, where the Roman Quaestor kept such 
strict watch, tliat Marius ver^ narrowly es- 
caped, and no fewer tlian sixteen of the water- 
men were killed. From thence he imme- 
diately sailed for the island of Meninx, where 
he first heard that his son had escaped with 
Cethegus, and w'as gone to implore tlie suc- 
cour of Hiempsal, king of Numidia. l^'his 

S Eive him some encouragement,, and inime- 
iotely he ventured for Carthage. 

The Roman governor in Alrica, was Sexti- 

* All that was extraordinary in this circumstance 
ivas, that the ass, like the sheep, la seldom seen to 
drink. 

t Vlrail mentions this nymph, iEn. 7. 

— — £t nympha imiium Imwnte Markiu 
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lios. He had nejUier received "fitvour nor in- 
jury from MiiriiiSf but the exile hoped for aonie- 
tliingfrom his pity. He was just landed, with 
a few oi‘ his men, 'when an officer came and 
thus addressed him : * ** Marius, I come from 
the pnetor Sextilius, to tell you, that he for- 
bids you to set foot in Africa. If ’yon obey 
not, he will support the senate’s decree, and 
treat you as a public eneniy.^ Marius^ upon 
bearing this, was struck dumb with grief and 
indignation. He uttered not,' a word tor some 
time, but stood regenling the officer with a me- 
nacing aspect. At length tlie officer asked him, 
what answer he should carry to the governor. 
^ Oo and tell him,’’ said the unfortunate man 
with a sigh, ^ that thou hast seen the exile Ma- 
* rius sitting on the rains of Carthage.”* Thus 
in the happiest manner in the world, he pro- 
posed the fate of that city and li's own as 
w'amings to the pnetor.^ 

In the mean tune, Hiempsal, king of Nutiii- 
dia, was unresolved how to act with respect 
to young Marius. He treated him in an ho- 
nourable manner at his court, but whenever 
he desired leave to depart, found some pre- 
tence or other to detain him. At the same 
time it was plain, that these delays did not 
pr(»rced from any intention of serving him. 
An accident, however, set him free. The 
young man was handsome. One of tlie king’s 
concubines w'as ^ affected witli his misfor- 
tunes. Pity soon turned to love. At first lie 
rejected the woman’s advances. But when he 
saw no other way to gain his liberty, and 
found that her regards were rather delicate 
than gross, he accepted the tender of her 
heart: and by her means escaped with his 
friends, and came to his father. 

After the first salutations, as they walked 
along the shore, they saw two scorpions fight- 
ing: This appeared to Marius an ill omen : 
they went, therefore, on board a fishing boat, 
and made for Cercina, an island not far dis- 
tant from the continent. 'J'hey were scarce ' 
got out to sea, when they saw a party of the 
king’s horse on full speed towards tlie* place 
where they embarked : so that Marius tliought 
he never escaped a more instant danger. 

He \ma now informed, that wliile Sylla was 
engaged inBceotia with tlif‘ lieutenants of 
Mithridfj^^s, a quarrel had happened between 
the consuls at Horne, *1’ and fiiat flu'y had re- 
course to arms. Q^vius, ha\irig the ad- 
vantage, drove out Cinna, who was aiming at 
absolute power, and appointed Cornelius Me- 
rula consul in his room. Cinna collected 
forces in other parts of Italy, and maintained 
the wir against them. Marius, upon diis 
news, determined to hasten to Cinna. He 
took with him some Marusian horse, which he 
had levied in Africa, and a few others that 
were come to him from Italy, in all not 
amounting to above one^ thousand men, and 
with this handful began his voyage. He arriv- 
ed at a port of Tuscany called Telamon, and 
as soon as he was landed proclaimed liberty 
to the slaves. The name of Marius brought 

s There is not, perbsps, toy thing more noble, or a 
greater proof of genlas, than this saying, in Marini’s 
whole life. 

f The year of Rome tlx hnuilred and elxty-ux, 

•Qd elgbty^ive Mrs belbfe CbrUfc Cinna waa for 

recalling the rxUes, and Octavius was against it. 


down numbers of freenun too, hnsbandiren, 
shepherds, and such like, to tlie’'Bhore; the 
ablest of wliich he enlisted, and in a short 
time had a great army on foot, with which he 
filled fortj' ships. He knew Octavius to be a' 
man of good principles, and disposed to go- 
vern agreeably to justice ; but Cinna was ob- 
noxious to liis enemy Sylla, and at that time 
in open war araiiist the established govern- 
ment. He resolved therefore, to join Cinna 
with all his forces. Accordingly he sent to 
acquaint him, that he considered him as con- 
sul, and was ready tn^ obey his commands 
Cinna accepted his offer, declared him pro 
consul, hnd sent him ihe fasces and other eii« 
signs of aiithprily. But declined 

them, alleging, that such pomp did not become 
his ruined fortunes. Instead of tliat, he wore 
a mean garment, and let his liair grow, as if 
had done from (he day of his exile. He was 
now, indeed, upwarcis of seventy years old, 
hut he walked with a pace affectedly slow 
Tliis appearance was intended to excite com- 
passion. Yet his native fierceness and some- 
thing more, might be distinguished amidst all 
this look of misery : and it was evident that 
he was not so much humbled, as exasperated, 
by his misibrtimes. 

When he had saluted Cinna, and made a 
speech to the army, he immediately be^n his 
operations, and soon changed the face of affairs. 
In the first place, he cut off the enemy’s con- 
voys with his fleet, plundered tlieir storeships^ 
and made himself master of the bread-corn. 

^ In the next place, ho coasted along, and seized 
the seaport towns. At lust, Ostia itself was 
botrayeu to him. Hu pillaged the town, slew 
most of the inhabitants, und threw a bridge 
over the Tiber, to prevent tlie carrving of an? 
provisions to Rome by sea. TJicii lie marched 
to Rome, and posted himself upon the hill 
called Juniculuro. 

Meanwhile, the cause did not suffer so much 
by the incapacity of Octavius, as by his anxious 
and unscusunabfe attention to the laws. ^ For, 
when many of his friends advised him to 
enfranchise the slaves, he said, ^*lle would n^t 
grant such persons the freedom of that city, in 
de fence oi whose constitution he shut out 
Marius,” 

But upon the arrival of Mctclliis, the. son of 
that Metellus who commanded in the African 


war, and was afterwards banished by Marins, 
the army within the walls leaving Octavius, 
applied to him, ns the better oflicer, and en- 
treated him to take the command ; adding, that 
they should fight and conquer, when they liad 
got an able and active general. Metellus, 
however, rejected their suit with indignatioii, 
and bade them go back to the consul ; instead 
of which, they went over to the enemy. At 
Uie same time Metelltis withdrew, giving up the 
city for lost. 

Aafor Octavius, he stayed, at the persuasion 
of certain Chaldacun diviners and expositors of 
the Sibylline books, who promised bun that all 
would be well. Octavius was indeed one of 
the most imright men among the Romans ; he 
supported his dignity as consul, without ^ving 
any ear to flatterers, and regarded the laws 
and ancient usages of his country as rules never 

to be departed freon. Yet he. had all the 
weakneM of siipentitioii. and ipeiit more of Ua 
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Ciine with Ibiiatie-tellers and prognoaticatora 
than witii iben of political or military abilities. 
However, before Marius entered the city, 
Octavius was dragged from the tribunal and 
slam by persons commissioned for that purpose, 
and it is said that a Chald8ea.n scheme was 
Ibnad in his bosom as he lay. It seems unac- 
countable, that of two such generals as Marius 
and Octavius, the one should be saved, and 
tlie other ruined, by a conlidence in divination. 

While aflairs were in this posture, the senate 
aMembled, and sent same ot tlieir own body to 
Ciuna and Marius, with a request that they 
, should come into the city, but spare the in- 
habitants. Cinna, as consul, received thorn, 
sittinj^ in his chair of stale*, and gave them an 
obliging answer. Ilut Marius stood by the 
consul’s chair, and spoke not a word. He 
shewed, however, by the gloominess of his 
look, and tlie menacing sense of his eye, that 
he would soon fill the city with blood. Imme- 
diately after this, tliey moved forwards towards 
Rome. Cinna entered the city with a strong 

S uard : but Marius stopped at the gates, with a 
issimulation dictated ny his resentment. He 
said, ^ lie was a bnnislied man, and tlic laws 
prohibited his return. If his country wanted 
his Bcrvicei she must repeal tiie law which 
drove him into exile.’’ As if he fiad a real 
regard for die laws, or were entering a city 
still in possession of its liberty. 

The people, therefore, were snnimoned to 
assemble for that purpose. Hut before three or 
four tribes had given thf'ir suffrages, ho put oil* 
die mask, and, without waiting for the formality 
of a repeal, entered with a guard selected 
from the slaves that had repaired to liis standard. 
These lie called his Hardueans.^ At the least 
word or sign given by Marius, they riiiirdered 
all whom he marked for destruction. So diat 
. when Ancharius, a senator, and a man of jirie- 
torian dignity, saluted Marius, and lie returned 
not the salubiiion, they killed him in his pre« 
senco. After this, they considered it as a 
signal to kill any man, who saluted Marius in 
the streets, and Avas not taken any notice of: 
so that his very friends were seized with 
horror, whenever they went to pay tlieir respects 
to him. 

When they had butchered great numbers, 
China’s revenge began to pall : it was satiated 
with blood ; but the fury of Marius seemed 
ruther to increase : his appetite for slaughter 
was sharpened by indulgence, and he went on 
destroying all who gave him the least shadow 
of suspicion. Every road, every town was full 
of assassins, pursuing and hunting the unhappy 
victims. 

On this occasion jt was found, that no obli- 
gations of friendship, no rights of hospitality 
can stand the shock of ill fortune. For there 
were very few who did not betray those that 
had taken refuge in their houses. The slaves 
of Comiitiis, therefore deserve the highest 
admiration. They hid their nfaster in the 
house, and took a dead body out of tho street 
from among the slain, and^ hanged it by the 
neck ; then they put a gold rjng upon the finger, 
and shewed the corpse in that condition to 

* De Thou cnnjcctured that' we should read 
fiardyeta, because there was'a tierce and barbarous 
people ill Spain of that name. Some uianoscrlpts 
have aitidtans. 


Marius’s executioners ; a(Ur which they dressed 
it for the funeral, and buried it an their master 
body. No one suspected the matter ; and Cof- 
nntus, after being concealed as long as it was 
necessary, was conveyed by those servants 
into Gidatia. 

Mark Antony the orator likewise found a 
faithful friend, but did not save hij life it 
This friend of his was in a low station of Cfe : 
however, as he bad one of the ^eatest men of 
Rome, under his roof, he entertained him in the 
best manner he could, and often sent to a 
neighbouring tavern tor wine tor him. The 
vintner finding that the servant who fetched it 
was something of a connoisseur in tasting ^e 
wine, and insisted on having better, asked him, 
“ Why he was not satisfied with' the common 
new wine he used to have ; but wanted the best 
^iid the dearest?” 'J'he servant, in the sim- 
plicity of his heart, told him, as his friend and 
acipiaintaiice, that the. wine was for Murk 
Antony, who lay concealed -in his master’s 
house.' Ak soon as he was gone, the knowing 
vintner went himself to Marius, who was then 
at .suppcT ; and told him he could put Antony 
into Ins power. Upon which,^ Marius clapped 
his liaiKis in tlie agitation of joy, and would 
even liave left his company, and gone to the 

{ ilacc himself, hud not he been dissuaded by 
lis friends. However, he sent an ofllcer, named 
Annins, ith some soldiers, an^ ordered him 
to bring fhe bead of Antony. When they 
came to the house, Annius stood at the door, 
while the soldiers got up by a ladder into 
Antony’s chamber. When they saw him, they 
ciicounnged each other to the exeention ; but 
such was the power of liis eloquence, when ho 
pleaded for his life, that so far from laying 
hands upon him, tliey stood motionless, with 
dejected eyes, and wept. During this delay, 
Aiiiiius goes up, beholds Antony addressing 
the soldiers, and tlie soldiers confounded by 
the force of his address. Upon this, he re- 
proved tlieni for their weakness, and with his 
own hand cut off the orator’s head. Lutatius 
Catulas, the colleague of Marius, who had 
jointly triiiinxjhed w'itli him over the Cimbri, 
finding that every intercessory efibrt was vain, 
shut himself up in a narrow chamber, and suf- 
fered himself to be suffocated by the steam of a 
large coal lire. When the bodies were thrown 
out and trod upon in the streets, it was not 
pity they excited ; it was lioiTor and dismay. 
Hut what shocked the people much more, was 
the conduct of the Barditeans, who after they 
had murdered the masters of families, exposed 
the^ nakedness of their children, and indulged 
tlmir passions with their wives. In 8hor.t, tlieir 
violence and rapacity were beyond all restraint; 
till Cinna and Sertoriiis determined in council, 
to full upon them in tlieir sleep, and cut them 
off to a man. 

At this time the tide of affairs took a sudden 
tnm. News was brought tliat Sylla hud put 
an end to the Mithridatie war, and that after 
having reduced the provinces, he returning 
to Rome with a large army. This gave a short 
respite, a breathing from these inexpressible, 
troubles; as the apprehensions of war hud 
been universally prevalent. Marius was now 
chosen tronsnl the seventh time, and as be was 
walking out dn the' calends of January, the 
first day of the year, be ordered Sextus J,ncinus 
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to be seised, and throws down the Tarpeian 
rock ; a cireumstance, which occasioned an 
unhappy presage of approaching^ evils. Tlio 
consul himself, worn out. with a series of mu- 
fortunes and distress, found his faculties tail, 
and trembled at the approach of wars and 
conflicts. For he considered that it was not 
an Octavins, a Merula, the desperate leaders 
of a small sedition, he had to contend with, 
but Sylla, the conqueror of Mitliridates, and 
the banisher of Marius. Thus agitated, tlius 
revolving the miseries, the flights, the dangers 
he had experienced both by land and sea, his 
inquietude atfected him even hy night, and a 
voice seemed continually toxironouoce iu his ear* 

Dread are (he slambers of the distant lion. 

Unable to support the paiiifuliiess of watching, 
he had recourao to the bottle, and gave in to 
tliose excesses which by no means suited hid 
Years. /Vtlaat, when, by intelligence from sea, 
he was convinced of the apjiroach of Sylla, his 
apprehensions were lielghtcned to the greatest 
degree. The dread of his approach, the pain 
of continual anxiety, threw him into a ])leurilic 
fever ; and in this state, Posidonius, the phi- 
losopher, tells us, he found him, wlam he went 
to speak to him, on some aflairs of his cinbasx'y. 
But Caius Piso the historian relates, that walk- 
ing out witli Ids friends one eveninp^ at supper, 
ho gave them a short idstory of his life, and 
after expatiating on the uncertainty of fortune, 
concluded that it was beneath the dignity of a 
wise man to live in subjection to that fickle 
deity. Upon tins, he took leave of his friends, 
and betaking hiiusclf to his bed, died seven 
days after. There ore those who itrqjnte his 
death to the excess of his ambition, which, 
according to their account, tlirew him into a 
delirinm; insomuch that ho fancied he was 
carrying on the war against Mitliridates, and 
uttered all the expressions used iu an en^age- 
D'.«'at gSiich was the violence of liis ambition 
for that command . 

Thus, at the age of seventy, distinguished 
by tlie unparalleled honour of seven consul* 
snips, and possessed of more than regal fortune, 
Marius died with tlie chagrin of an unfortunate 


wretch, who had not obtained what he 
wanted. . 

^ Plato, at the point of death, congratulated 
himself, in the first place, tliat he was bom a 
man ; in the next place, that he had the,hap« 
iuess of being a Greek, not a broto or bar* 
arian ; and last of all, that he was the con- 
temporary of Sophocles. Antipater of Tarsus, 
too, a little betorc his death, recollected the 
several advantiiges of his life, not forgetting 
even his successful voyage to Athens, tn 
scUlIiighls accounts with Fortune, he carefully 
entered everv agreeable circumstance in that 
excellent book of tlie mind, bis memory. ' How 
much wiser, how much happier thmi tliose, 
who, forgetful of every blessing tlicy'havo re- 
ceived, hang oil the vain and deceitful hand of 
hope, and while (hey arc idly grasping at futum 
acqiii5i(ion.s, neglect tlie cnjo^inent of the 
present ! thougli the future gifts of fortune are 
not in their power, and though their present 
possessions are not in the [lower of fortune 
tiiey look up to the former and neglect tlic 
latter. Tlieir punishment, however, is not less- 
just than it is certain. Before philrsopby and 
the cultivation of reason have laid a proper 
foundation for the management of weuith and 
power, they pursue them with that avidity, 
which must for ever harass an undisciplined 
mind. 

Marius died on the seventeenth day of his 
seventh consulship. Ilis death was productive 
of the greatest joy in Home, and (he citizens 
looked upon it ns an event that freed their 
from tlie worst of tyrannies. It was not lotiQ 
however, before tlicy found that they had 
changed an old and feeble tyrant, for one who 
had youth and vigour to carry his cruelties 
into execution. Such they found the son of 
Marius, whose sanguinary spirit shewed itself 
in the destruction <)r numbers of tlie nobilitr. 
His martial intrepidity and forocioun behavioor 
at first [irocurca him the title of the son of 
Mars, hut his conduct afterwords denominated 
him the son of Venus. When he» was besieged 
in Prencste, and had tried every little artifice 
to escape, he^ put an end to his life, that he 
might not fall into the hands of Sylla. 


LYSANDER. 


Among (he sacred deposits of the Acantliians 
at Delphi, one has this inscription, Brasidas 

AND TUB AcaNTIIII TOOK TIUS FROM^ THE 
Atubnians.^* Hence many are of opinion, 
that the marble 'silKae, which stands in the 
chapel of that nation, just by the door, is the 
statue of Brasidas. But in fact it is Lysander’a, 
whom it perfectly represents with his hair at 
full gro'|ytIi,*{- and a length of beard, both after 

. * Draitdao, when general of (he LacedaBoionians, 
perftckded the people of Acanthas (o quit the Athe- 
nian liiterctt, and to receive the Spartans into 
tlieir city* In consequence of which be joined with 
tlieni In consrcraling certain Athenian spoils to 
ApoUu. The statue, therefore, probably was bis, 
tbonab flutarcta thinks otherwiie. 

Vide. TauciD. lib* fv. 

i Why might not Draeldas, who was a liVzdie- 


tlie ancient fashion. It is not true, indeed, (as 
.some would have it) that while the Ar^pves 
cut their hair in sorrow for tlie loss of a great 
battle,^* the Laccdoemonians began to let tiicirs 
grow in tlie joy of success. Nor did they first 
give in to this cuatom, when the Bocchxadse'f* 
fled from Corinth to Lacedoemon, and made a 
disapeeabte appearance with tlieir shorn locks. 
But it is derivea^from the institution of Lycur* 

monlan, and a contemporary of Lytaiider, he repre- 
sented with long hair as well as he f 

* This was the opinion of llerodolua, but per- 
fectly groundless. 

t The Bacebiads had kept up an oligarchy in 
Corinth for two hundred years, hot grere at last 
expelled by cypselos, who inado himself abnolute 
master there. HaaonoT. l.'Vt ^ 

X t 
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mSj who is reported to Imve said, that./of^ 
mr jmake* that handsome more beautiful, ana 
the ual^ more terrible, . 

AnstocHtus,'* the father of LVsander^ is said 
hot to have been of the royal line, hot to be 
descended from the Heraclidie by another 
family. As for Lysander, he was bred up in 
poverty. No one conformed more freely to 
the Spartan discipline than he. He had a 
.firtii heart, above yieldiuf^ to the charms of 
any pleasure except that which results from 
the honour and success gained by great actions. 
Audit Was no fault at Sparta for young men 
to bo led by thjs sort of pleasure. There they 
chote to instil into tlieir children an early pas- 
sion for glory, and teach them to be much af- 
fected by disgrace, us well as elated by praise. 
And^ he that is not mox'cd at these tmngs is 
despised as a person of a mean soul, unambi- 
tious of the improvements of virtue. 

That love of fame, then, and jealousy of 
honour, which ever influenced Lysander, were 
imbibed in his education; and conKequently 
nature is not to be blamed for them. Hut the 
attention which he paid the great, in a manner 
that did not become a Spartan, and that easi- 
ness with which he bore the pride of power, 
whenever his own interest was concerned, may 
bo ascribed to his disposition. This complai- 
sance, however, is considered by some as no 
small pari of politics. 

Aristotle somewhere observes, f that great 
geniuses are generally of a molaiicholy turn, of 
which he gives instances in Socrates, Plato, and 
Hercules; and he tells us tliut Lysnnder, 
though not in his youtli, yet in his age was in- 
clined to it. But what is most peculiar in his 
character is, that (liough ho boro poverty well 
himself, and was never cither conquered or cor- 
rupted by money, yet he filled Sparta with it, 
and with the love of it too, and robbed her of 
the glory she had of despising riches. For, 
after the Athenian war, he brought io a great 
quantity of gold and silver, but reseiv®d no 
part of it for himself. And when^ Dionysius 
the tyrant sent bis daughters some rich Sicilian 
garments, he refused them, alleging, ^ He was 
afraid tliose fine clothes would make them 
look more homely.” Being sent, however, 
soon after, ambassador to Dionysius, the tyrant 
oflered him two vests, mat he might take one 
of them for his daughter ; upon which he said, 
** His daughter knew better how to choose 
than ho,” and so took them both. 

As the Peloponnesian war was drawn out to 
a great length, the Atlienians, after their over- 
throw In Sicily, saw their fleets driven out of 
the sea, and tliemselves upon the verge of ruin. 
JBwi Alcibiades, on his return from banishment, 
applied himself to remedy this evil, and soon 
made such a change, that the Athenians were 
once more equal in naval conflicts to the Lacc- 
dmmonians. Hereupon^ the Lacedasmonians 
began to be afraid in their tnm, and resolved 
to prosecute the war with double diligence ; 
and as they saw it-required an able general, as 
well as great preparations, they gave tho com- 
mand at sea to Lysander.t 

When he came to Ephesus, he found that 

* Psnianist calls him Ailstocritiis. 

f Problem, sect. 30. 

r.lii tlie first year of the iiliit ty-eiahtli Olyni|iiad, 
tout hundred and six years before Chiht 


city well inclined to the Lacedsenmmans, but 
in a bad condition as to its intamal policy, an I 
in danger of falling into the-barb^us manners 
of the Persians ; necause it was near Lydia 
and the king’s lieutenants often visited .is 
Lysander, therefore, having fixed his huairters 
there, ordered all his store-ships iobebrough*: 
into their harbour, and built a dock for his 
galleys. By these means he filled their port with 
merenants, their market with business, and 
tlieir houses and shops with money. So that, 
from time and from nis services, Ephesus be- 
gan to conceive hopes of that greatness and 
splendour in which it now flonrisheb 
As soon as he heard that Cyrus, the king’s 
SOD, was arrived at Sardis, he went thither to 
confer with him, and to acquaint him with the 
treachery of Tisaphemes. That viceroy had 
an order to assist the Lacedeeinonians, and to 
destroy the naval force of the Athenians ; but, 
by reason of his^ partiality to Alcibiades, he 
acted^ with no vigour, and sent such poor 
supplies, that the fleet was almost ruined. ^ Gy- 
rus was very glad to find this charge a^inst 
lisaphenies, knowing him to be a man of bad 
character in general, and an enemy to liim in 
particular. By this and the rest of nis conver- 
sation, but most of all l)y the respect and at- 
tention which he paid him, Lysander recom- 
mended himself to tho young prince, and en- 
gaged him to prosecute the war. When the 
LacedaQmonian was going to take . his leave, 
Cyrus <le8ired him, at an entertainment pro* 
vided on that occasion, not to reflpe the marks 
ofhis regard, but to ask some favom of him. ^*Ah 
you are so very kind' to me,” said Lysander, 
1 beg you would add an oholus to the seamen's 
pay, so that instead of three oholi a day. they 
may have four.” Gyms, charmed with this ge- 
nerous answer, made liim a present often thou- 
sand pieces of gold.^ Lysander eniployed tlie 
money to increase the wages of his men, and 
by this eDCOiiragenient in a short time almost 
emptied the enemy’s ships. For great numbers 
came over to him, when they knew they should 
have better pay ; and those who reftiained be • 
came indolent and mutinous, and gave their 
oflicers continual trouble. But though Lysander 
had tlius drained and weakened his adversaries, 
he was afraid to riuk a naval engagement, 
knowing Alcibiades not only to be a com- 
mander of extraordinary abilities, hot to have 
the advantage in number of ships, as welt as 
to Im^ e been successful in all the battles he^had 
fought, whether by sea or land. 

However, when Alcibiades was gone from 
Samos to Phoccea, and had left the command 
of tlie fleet to his pilot, Antiocliiis tlie pilot, to 
insqlt Lysander, and shew hia own bravery, 
sailed to the harbour of E^esas with two gfaV 
leys only, where he haile^ the Lacedmmonian 
fleet with a great deal of noise and laughter, and 
passed by in the most insolent manner imagin* ' 
able. Lysander, resenting the affront, got a Tc w 
ofhis ships under sail, and gave chase. But when 
he sawthcAtheuians come to aup^Kurt Atttioebus, 
he called up more of his galleys, and •at last the 
action became general. Lysander guned the 
victory, took fifteen ships, and erected a tremby. 
Hereupon the people of 'Atiiens, incased at 
Alcibiades, took the coKunand frops him'; and, 
as be found himself sliglitcd and censured by 
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tne armf ftl _Suoob lie quited it» and tendance at the doors of baiharians, who had 

withdrew to Cnmonesusi This battle, thonKh indeed a great deal of gold, but noticing else tp 
not considerable. In itself, was made so by the boast of. Necessity, bd^vor, forcedliiia into 
misfdrtttnes of Alciblades, Lydia ; where be went directly to the igalace of 

* Lysander now invited to ISphesus the boldest Cyrus, and bade the porters tell bun, tbpi 
and most enterprisii^ inhabitants of the .Greek Callicratidas, the Spartan admiral, desired* to 
cities in Asia,, and sowed among them the. ^ak to him. ** Stranger,** said one of the 
seeds oi ^ose aristocratical forms of govern, fellows, ^ Gjrms is not at leisure : he is drink 
ment whic^ afterwards took place. He en- ing.” Tis ve^ well,** said Callicratidas, 
coumged them to enter into associations, and with great simplicity, 1 will wait here till ho 
to turn their thoughts to politics, upon promise has done.** But when he found that these 
that when Athens was once subdued, the popu* pie considered him as a rustic, and only lan^d 
lar government in their cities too should be at him, he .went . away. He came a second 
dissolved, and the administration ^vested in time, and could not gainr admittance. And 
them. His actions gave them a confidence in now he could bear it no longer, but returned to 
his promise. For Uiose who were already at* Ephesus, venting execrations against those who 
tached to him by friendship or the rights of first cringed to the barbarians, and taught them 
hospitalitv, he advanced to the highest bo> to be insolent on account of tiieir wealth. At 
riours smd employments ; not scrupling to join he same time he protested, that as soon as he 
vrith thie^m in aiiy act of ftaud or oppression, to was got back to Sparta, he would use his ut. 
satisfy their avarice and ambition. So that most endeavours to reconcile the Grecians 
every one endeavoured to ingratiate himself among tlicm.seivcs, and to make them formidable 
with Lysander ; to him they paid their court : to the barbarians, instead of tbeir poorV 
fliey fixed their hearts upon him ; persuaded petitioning those profile for assistance agaroat 
that nothing was too great for them to cimcct, each other. But tins Callicratidas, who bad 
ivliile he had tlie management of affairs. Hence sentiments so worthy of a Spartan, and who, 
it was, that from the first they looked with an in point of justice, magnanimity, and valonr, 
ill eye on Callicratidas, who succeeded him was equal to the best of the Greeks, fell soon 
in {he command of the fleet : and though after in a sea light at Arginusss, where ho. lost 
they afterwards found him the best and most the day. 

upright of men, they, were not satisfied with Aifairs being now in a declining condition, 
his conduct,^ which they thought had too much the confederates sent an embassy to Sparta> to 
of the Doric^ plainness and sincerity. It is desire that the command of tlie navy might be 
true, they admired the virtue of Callicratidas,. restored to Lysander, promising to support tlie 
as they would the beauty of some hero’s statue ; cause with much greater vigour, if he had the 
but they wanted the coutitenance, the in- direction of it. Cyrus, too, made the same re- 
diligence, and support they had experienced quisition. But as tlie law forbade the same 
in Lysimoer, insoinucli thut when be left them, person to be chosen admiral twice, and yet tlie 
<hey:^wcre quite dejected, and melted into - Lacedminouiami were willing to obliro their 
tears. . allies, they vested a nominal commana in one 

Indeed be took every method he could think Aracus, while Lysander, who was called 
of to strengthen their aversion to Callicratidas. lieutenant, had the power. Kis arrival was 
He eyen sent back to Sardis the remainder of very agreeable to those who had, or wanted to 
the moD^ which Cyrus had given him for the have, the chief authority in tlie Asiatic cities : 
supply of the fieet, and bade hio successor go for he had long given them hopes, tliat the 
and ask for it, as he had done, or contrive democracy would be ubolislicd, and the go- 
some otlier means for the maintenance of his vemment devolve entirely upon them, 
forces. And when he was upon the point of As for (iio.se who loved an open and gener- 
sailing, he made this declaration, ^ I deliver ous proceeding, when tliey compared Lysan^r 
to you a fleet that is mistress of the seas.’* and Callicratidas, the former appeared only a 
Callicratidas, willing to shew the imsolcocc and man of craft and subtlety, who directed nis 
vanity of his boast, said, ** Why do not you operations by a set of nrtful expedients, and 
then take Samos on the left, and ssul round to measured the value of justice by the advante^ 
IVliletus, and deliver tlie fleet to me there ? for it brought: who, in short, thought interest the 
we need not be afraid of passing by our enemioR thing of superior excellence, and that nature 
in that island if wo are masters of the seas.** had made no diflerence between troth and 
I^mnder made only this superficial answer, falsehood, but either was recommended by, its 
^ Yon have the command of the ships, and use. When he was told, it did not become 
notl;** and immediately set sail for Pclo- the descendants of Hercules to adopt such aii* 
ponnesns. ^ ful expedients, he turned it ofif with a jest, and 

Callicratidas Was left in great diflicullies. said, Where the lionfs skin fulls short, it 
For he had not brought money from home with must be eked out with the fox V’ 
him, not did he choose to raise contributions There was a remarkable instance of thia 
from the cities, which were already distressed, subtlety in his behaviour at Miletus. Hia 
Theonlywayleft,thereibre,waatogo,asLy8an- friends and others with whom he had con- 
der had done, and beg it of the king’s lientenaats. nexions there, who had promised to abolish 
And no one was more unfit for such an office, the popular government, and to drive out all 
flian a man of his free and great smrit, who that favoored it, had chaneed their minds, vaiA 
thought any loss that Grecians mi^t sustain reconciled themselves to their adversaiies. In 
from .Grecians, preferable to an abject ah public he pretended to rejoice at the event, apd 
• IlrtUr refer. Ibis to tbe Doritn iUDste. But fP Mwcnt^flje onion ; bnt ip to loaded 

the Doric manners bad a i4iRplicity lir tbem, as them with reproaches, and excited them to ^ 
Well as the music. attack the commons. However, wheilhe knew 
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(h« tornalt was be^n^ ha entered the city in 
baste, mnniiig up t(» the leaders 6f the se- 
didoQ, gave them a severe^ reprimand, and 
tivmatened to nunish them in an exemplary 
foanYier. At the same time, he desired the 
people to be perfectly easy, and to fear no 
lartfieT disturbance while he was tlicre. In all 
which ho acted only like an artful dissembler, 
tohiiider the heads of the plebeinii party from 
quitting the ci^, and to . make cure ui their 
being put to the sword there. A(‘CordingIy 
there was not a man that trusted to his ho- 
nom^ who did not lose Ids liib. 

There is a saying, too; of Lysandor’s, re- 
corded hy Androclifles, winch shews the little 
regard he had for onths ; ^ Children,” said, 
‘^were tube cheated with cockalls, and men 
with oaths.” ‘ In this ho Ibllowed Iho example 
of Polycrates of Samos ; though it ill iK^came a 
general of an army to imitate a tyrant, and 
was nnworthy of a Lacedaemonian to hold the 
gods in a more couttMnxjliblc light fliun even his 
enemies. For he wdio overreaches by a false 
oath, declares that he fears his enemy, bnt des- 
pises his God. 

, Cyrus, having sent for Lysandt^r to Sardis, 
presented him with groat siimn, and promised 
more. Nay, to shew how high he was in his 
favour, he wont so far as^ to assure him, that, 
if his father would give him nothing, he would 
supply him out of his own fortune ; and if every 
thing else failed, he would melt down the very 
throne on which he sat when he adininistcrod 
justice, and which was all of massy gold and 
silver. And when he went to attend his 
father in Media, he assigned him the tribute of 
the towiirt, and put Uie care of his hole pro- 
vince in his hands. At parting h.e embraced, 
and entreated him not to engage the Athc- 
nlan^r at sea before his return, because he in- 
tended to bring with him a groat fleet out of 
Phoenicia and Cilicia. 

After the departure of the prince, Lysniider 
did not choose to fight the enemy, whxi W'cre 
not inferior to him in force, nor yet to lie idle 
witli such a number of ahips, and therefore be 
cruised about aud^ reduced aomo islands. 
ACgina and Salnmis he pillaged; and from 
thence eailcd to Attica, where ho waited on 
Agis, who was come down frorsi Dccclea to tho 
coast, to shew his land forces whut n powerful 
navy there was, which gave them the coiiimand 
of die seas in u manner they could not have 
expected. Lysander, however, seeing the 
Atliemans in chase of him, steered another 
way back tlirongh the islands to Asia. As ho 
found tho llcllcspo^* unguarded, he attacked 
Lainpsacus by sea, while Thorax made an 
assault upon it by land; in con.scqncnre of 
which the city was taken, and the plunder 
given to the troops. In the mean time tho 
Athenian fleet, which consisted of a hiuidred 
and twenty ships, had advanced to Fleus, a 
city in the Chersonesns. There getting intellU 
gence that Latnpsacns was lost, they sailed 
rinmediatety to Sestos ; where they took in 
provisions, and then proceeded to Pota- 
nioa. They were now just opposite the ene- 
mv, w'ho still lay at anchor near Lampsacus. 
The Athenians were under tlie command of 
several officers, among whom Philocles was 


make a decree that the prisonfigs of whr should 
have their right thumbs cut ofl^that they might 
be disabled from handling a pike, but still be 
serviceable at the oar. 

For the present they all went to rest, in 
hopes of coming to an action next day. Bat 
Lysander had another design. .He cornniand- 
ded tlie seamen ami pilots to go on board, as 
if he intended to fi^ht at break of day. These 
were to wait in silence for orders, the land 
forces were to form on the shore, and watch the 
signal. At sunrise (he Athenians drew up in 
a line directly before the Lacedtemonians, aud 
gave the challenge. Lysander, though be had 
leanned his ships over night, and stood facing 
the eneiny, did not accept of it. On tiie con- 
trary, he sent orders by his pintiances to tlioq,e 
ships that were in tho van, not to stir, but to 
keep the line w ithout making the least potion. 
In the evening, when the Atlieiiians retired, 
he would not sufler one man to land, till two 
or tliree galleys which he hud sent to look out, 
returned with an account tlint the enemy wero 
disembarked. Next morning they ranged 
themsedves in the siime manner, and the like 
was practised a day or two longer. This^ made 
the Aihcniaiis very confident ; they considered 
their adversaries as a dastardly set of men, 
who durst not <iuit their station.^ 

Meanwhile Alcibiades, who livcd’in* a cas- 
tle of his owm in the Chersonesus, rode to the 
Athenian camj), and represented to tlte gene- 
rals two material errors they had committed. 
The first, was, that they had stationed their 
ships near a dangerous and naked shore: 
the other, that they were so far from Sestos, 
from whemre they were forced to fetch all their 
provisions. He told them, it was their busi- 
ness to sail <0 the port of Sestos without loss of 
time ; where they would be at a greater dis- 
tance from -the enemy, wlie ivere watching 
their opportunity with an army commanded by 
one man, and so well disciplined, that they 
would execute his orders upon the least signal. 
These wero tho lessons he gave them, bat 
they did not regard him. Nay, Tydeud said 
with an air of contempt, “ You arc not general 
now, but we.” Alcibiades even suspected 
some treachery, niul therefore withdrew. 

On tire fifth day, when the AtlicniauS had 
oflere-d battle, they returned, ns usual, in a 
careless and disdainful manner. Upon tin's, 
Lysander detached somt* galleys to observe 
them : and Ordered tlie oflicers, as sooii as they 
saw the Athenians landed, to Bail back as fast 
as possible ; and when tliey wete come half 
way, to lift up a braxen shield at tlie head of 
each ship, ns a signal for him to advance. Ho 
then sailed through all the line, aiid^gavc in- 
structions to the captains and pilots to have all 
their men in good order, aa well mariners 
as soldiers ; and, when the signal was 
given, to push forward with the utmost vigour 
against the enemy. As soon, therefore, as the 
signal appeared, the trumpet sounded in the 
admiral ^Icy, the ships bec^n to mov^e on, 
and the laud forces hastened along the 'shore 
to seize the juromontoiy'. The space between 
the two continents iu that place, is fifteen fur- 
longs, which was soqn overshot by the dili- 
gence and spirits of the rowers. Conon, the 


one; the same who persuaded tho people fo { Atheuiuu goneral, was the first tliat descriedL 
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tfiem from land*, and hastened to cet his men 
on board. Sensible of the impending danger, 
some he commanded, some he entreated, and 
others he forced into the ships. But all his 
endeavours were in vain. His men, not in 
the least expecting a surprise, were dispersed 
up and down, some in tlie market*place, some 
in die field ; some were asleep in their tents, 
and some preparing their dinner. All this was 
owing to the ^inexperience of ^ their comman-^ 
ders, which had made them quite regardless ol 
what might happen. The shouts and the noise 
of the .enemy rushing on to the attack were 
now heard, when Conon fled witli eight ships, 
and escaped to Evagoras, king of Cyprus. 
The Peloponnesians fell upon tlie rest, took 
Uiose that were empty, and disabled the 
others, as the Athenians were enibarkiug. 
Their V* soldiers, coming unarmed aiid in a 
stra^lirig manner to deiond the ships, perish- 
ed in the attempt, and those that fled W'ere 
slain by that part of tlie enemy which had 
landed. Jjysander took three thousand pri- 
soners, and seized the whole fleet, except the 
sacred gidley called Pcraliis, and those that 
escaped with Conon. When ho had fastened 
the captive galleys to his own, and plundered 
the camp, lie returned to Lampsaciis, accom- 
panied with the flutes and songs of triumph. 
This great action cost him but little b^ood ; in 
one hour he piit an end to a long and tedious 
war,^ which had been diversified beyond all 
others by an incredible variety of events. 
This cruel war, which had occasioned so many 
battle.**, appeared in such difibrent forma, pro- 
duced such vicissitudes of fortune, and de- 
.stroyed more generals than all the wars of 
Greece put together, W'aa terminated by Uie 
conduct and capacity of one man. Some 
llierefore esteemed it the efibet of a divine 
interposition. I'hero were tho.se who said, 
that the stars of Ca.stor and Pollux appeared 
on each side the helm of Lysander's sliip, when 
he first set out against the Athenian.s. Others 
thought tliat a .stone which, according to the 
common opinion, fell from heuven, was an omen 
of this overthroAv. It fell at iEgos P<itamos, and 
w'as of a prodigious size. The people of tlie 
Chersonesus hold it in great veneration, and 
shew it to this day.'l' It is said that Anaxagoras 
had foretold, that one of those bodies wliicn are 
fixed to tlie vault of heaven Avoujd one day be 
loosened by some shock or convulsion of the 
whole machine, and fall to the earth. For he 
taught that the stars arc not now in the places 
where. they wore originally formed; that being 
of a stony 8ub.stance and lieavy, the light 
they give is caused only by the reflection and 
refraction of the ether ; and that they are car- 
ried along, and kept in their orbits, by the 
rapid motion of the -heavens, which from the 
beginning, when the cold ponderous bodies 
were separated from tlie rest, hindered them 
from falling. 

But there is another and more probable 
opinion, which iiolds, that falling stars are 

* Tbis war bad lasted twenty-eeven years. 

t This victory was gained the fonrth year of the 
ninety-third Olympiad, four hundred and fbree 
years before the birth of Christ. And U is pre- 
tended that Anaxagoras had delivered his predic- 
tion stxty-two years before the battle. Pli ir. 
vl. fid. 


not emanations or detatched parts of the ele* 
mentary fire, that go out the moment they are 
kindled ; nor yet a quantity of air bursting out 
from some compression, and taking fire in the 
upper region ; but tliat they are really ,bea* 
vciily bodies, which, from some relaxaticm ol 
the rapidity of their motion, or by some irre* 
gular concussion, are loosened, and fall, not so 
much .upon the habitable part of the globe, aa 
into the ocean, which is the reason wat their 
snhstance is seldom seen. ^ 

Dainachus,* however in his treatise con* 
corning religion, confirms the opinion of An- 
axagoras. He relates, that for seventy-five 
days tog(?ther, before that stone fell, there was 
seen in tlie behave ns a laige body of fire, like 
an inflamed cloud, not fixed to one place, but 
carried this way and that Avith a broken and 
irregular inution ; and that by its violent agita- 
tion several fiery frugrnents were forced from it, 
Avhich were iiiqielled in various directions, 
and darted Avith the celerity and brightness of 
.so many fulling stars. After this Dody was 
fallen in the Cliersonosiis, and the inhabitants, 
recovered from (heir terror, assembled to see 
it, they could find no inflammable matter,^ or 
the least sign of fire, but a real stone, which, 
though large, was nothing to the size of that 
fiery globe they had seen in (he sky,^ but ap- 
p(?nred only as a bit crumbled from it. It 18 
plain that Ilamachus must have very indulgent 
readers, if this account of his gains credit. If 
it is a (rue one, it absolutely refutes those who 
say, (liut this stone Avas nothing but a rock 
rent by a temocst from the top ot a mountain, 
Avhich, after being borne for some time in tlie 
air by a whirlw'ind, seUlcd in the first place 
Avhero tlio viulenco of llmt abated. Perhaps 
at last, tbis phenomenon, which continued so 
many days, was a real globe of fire ; and 
Avhen that globe came to disperse and draw 
toAvards extinction, it might cause such a . 
change in the air, and produce such a violent 
whirlAAind, as tore the stone from its native 
bed, and daslied it on the plain. But these 
are di.scu8sioiis that belong to AA'ritings of 
another nature. 

When the tliree thousand Athenian*prisoDer8 
were condemned hy the council to die, Lysan- 
der called Philucles, one of the generals, and 
asked him wlmt punishment he thought he 
deserved, who had given his citizens such 
cruel advice wutii respect to the Greeks* 
Philocle s utidi jinayed by liis misfortunes, made 
ansAver, “ Do not start a (piestion, Avhere there 
is no judge to decide it ; but noAV you are a 
conqueror, proceed us you w'ould have been 
proceeded witli, hud yon been conquered.” 
After tliis he bathed, and dressed himself in a 
rich robe, and then led his countiymen to 
execution, being the first, according to Theo- 
phrastus, Avho oflered his neck to the Uxe. 

Lysander next visited the maritime towns, 
and ordered all the Athenians he found, upon 
pain of death to repair to Athens. His desippa. 
was, that the crowd.s lie drove into the city 
might soon occasion a famine, and' so prevent 
tlie trouble of a long siege>. which must have 

* Not Damachns, but Dlamicbus of Plsttts, a 
very fabulous writer, and ignorant of tbe matbe- 

maiics: in which, as well m history, bS prekad^d 
to great knowledge. Stssb. lib. i. 
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b<^ the case^ if pro\isions had been plentiral. 
Wherever he fsame; he abolished the democra- 
antt^ other forms of governing* at, and set up 
a ImedmmoniaD governor, called HarmosUs, 
assisted by ten Archons, who were to be drawn 
from the societies he established. These 
clMges he made as he sailed about at his 
leisure^ not only in the enemy's cities, but in 
those of his allies, and i^this means in a man- 
ner engrossed to himself the principality of all 
Greece. For in appointing governors he had 
no remrd to family or otmTence, but chose 
them from among hts own irieuds or out of iha 
brotherhoods he had erected, and invested 
them with full power of life nnd death. He 
even assisted in person at executions, aod 
drove out all that opposed his friends and 
favourites. Thus he gave the Greeks a very 
, indifierent specimen of the Lacedaemonian 
government Therefore, Theoporapus,^ the 
comic writer, was under a great mistake, when 
he compared the Lacedaemonians to vintners, 
who at first gave Greece a delightful draught 
of liberty, but afterwards dashed the wine with i 
vine^r. The draught from the herinning was j 
disagreeable and bitter ; for liysandcr not only 
took the administration out of the hand's of (he i 
people, but composed his oligarcliies of the I 
boldest and most factious of the citizens. i 
When he had dispatched this business, ^ 
which did not take up any long time, he sent 
Inessengera to Locedicmon, with an account 
that he was returning with two hundred ships. 
He went, however, to Attica, where he joined 
the kings Agis and Pausanias, in expectation of 
the immediate surrender of Athens. But finding 
that the Athenians made a vigfirous defence, 
he cro.ssed over again to Asia. There he made 
tlie same alteration in the government of cities, 
and set up his decemvimte, after having sacri- 
ficed in' each city^ a number of people, and 
forced others to quit their country. As for the 
Samians,f he expelled them all, and delivered 
their towns to the persons whom they had 
banished. And when he had taken Sestos out 
of the hands of the Athenmn.s, ho drove out the 
Sestians too, and divided botli the city and 
territory among his pilots and boatswains. 
This was the first step of his which (lie Lace- 
deemonians disapproved: they annulled what 
he had done, ana restored the Sestiaus to their 
country. But in other respects the Grecians 
were well satisfied with Ijysander’s conduct 
They saw with pleasure the j^ginetm recovering 
their city, of vriiich they had long been dispos- 
sessed, and the Melians and Sciunceans re- 
established by him, wh^^«> the Athenians were 
driven out, and gave up tlieir claims. 

By this'tirae, ne was informed that Athens 
was greatly distressed with famine ; upon which 
he sailed to the Pirmtis, and obliged (he city to 
surrender at discretion. The Lacedsfroonians 
say, toot Lysauder wrote an account of it to 
the ephori in these words, Athens is taken 
to which they returned this answer, ^ If it is 
taken, that is sufficient.’* But this was only an 

* Muretiia shews, from a passage in Theodoras 
Afctochites, that we should read here Tkenpompus 
the hUtoriarip Instead of Theopompus the comic 
writer. 

e These things did not happen in the order they 
are here related. Samos was not taken till a con- 
siderable time after the long walls of A^thens were 
deiuolishi d. gENorii. llcllcu. ii. 


} invention to make the matter took more plan- 
I sible. The real decree of the ephoH ran thus . 
j ^ The Lacedaemonians have come to these 
; resolutions : You shall pull down the Pirmus 
i and the long walls i quit all the cities you are 
possessed of, and keep within the bounds uf 
Attica. On these conditions you shall have 
peace, provided you pay what is reasonable, 
and restore the exiles.^ As for the number of 
ships you are to keep, you must comply with 
the oraeps we shall give yon.” 

The Athenians submitted to this decree, upon 
fhe advice of Theramenes, (lie son of Ancon.-f 
On this occasion, we are told, Cleomenes, one 
of the young orators,- thus addressed him: 
^ Dare you go contrary to (lie sentiments of 
Themtstt>cles, by delivering np those walls to 
the LacedsBrnonians, which he ouilt in defiance 
of them ?” Theramenes answered, “ Young 
man, 1 do not in the least counteract the inten • 
tiou of Themistocles ; for he built the walls for 
the preservation of the citizens, and we for the 
same purpose demolish tliem. If walls only 
cot|^d make a city happy and secure, Sparta, 
which has none, woula be the- unhatipiest in 
the world.” 

After Ly.sander had taken from the A the- 
nians all tlieir sliips except twelve, and their 
fortifications were delivered up to mm, he en- 
tered their city on the sixteenth of the' month 
Miitiychion f April)- the very day they bad 
overthrown the barbarians in the naval fight at 
Sidamis. He preseutly set himself to charige 
their form of government : and finding that the 
people resented his proposal, he told them, 
“That they had violated the terms of their 
capitulation ; lor their walls Were still standing, 
after the time fixed for the demolishing of tliem 
was passed ; and that, since they Jiad broken 
the brst articles, they must expect new ones 
from the council.” Sonic say, he really did 
propose, in the council of the allies, to reduce 
the Athenians to slavery ; and that Brianthus, 
a Theban officer, gave it as bio opinion, (hat 
the city should be levelled witli the ground, and 
the spot on which it stood turned to pasturage. 

Afterwards, however, when the general 
officers met at an entertainment, a Tnusiciau of 
Phocis h£u>pened to begin a cAoma in the 
Blcctra of Euripides, the first lines of which 
are these--- - 

Unhappy daughter of the ereat Atrldea, 

Thy etraw-crown'd palace I approach. 

The whole company were greatly moved^ at . 
this incident, and could not help reflecting,* 
how barbarous a tiling it would be to raze that 
noble city, which had produced so many great 
and illiistnons men. Lysander. however, find- 
ing (he Athenians entirely in his power, col- 
lected the musicians in the city, and having 
joined to them the band belonging to the 
camp, palled down the walls, and burned the 
ships, to the sound of their instruments; 
while (he confiderates, crowned with flowers, 
clanced, and hailed the day as the first of their 

liberty. 

Immediately after this, be changed the form 

* The LacedwtUonians keew tbaf if the Athenian 
exiles were restored, they would be friends siinl par- 
tisans of theirs and If they were not restored, they 
should have a pre*cxt fur distressiog the Athciiiatis 
a hen they pleased. 

t Or AgQun. 
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of their governmeot, appointiog iliirty archoDS 
in the city, and ten in the Firsens^ and placing 
a ^rrison in the citadel, the command^ of 
which he j^ve to a Spartan, named Callibius. 
Thia Callibios, on some occasion or other, 
lifted up hia staff to strike Autolycns, a 
wrestler whom Xenophon has jn^ntioned in 
Ills Syn^siacs ; upon which Autolycns seized 
him by the legs, and tlirew him upon the 
gronncf. Lpsander, instead of resenting this, 
told Gallibins, by way of reprimand, l£e 
knew not they were iVeenien, whom he had to 
govern,^ The thirty tyrants, however, in com- 
plaisance to Callibius, soon after put Autolycus 
to death. 

Lysander,^ when he had settled these allairs, 
sailed to Thrace.-f As for the money that re- 
mained in his coders, tlie crowns ';r>d other 
presents, which were many and very con- 
siderable, as may well be imamned, since liis 
power was Sf» extensive, and he was in a 
manner master of all^ Greece, he sent them to 
Ijacedaemon by Gylippns, who had the chief 
command in Sicily. Gylippus, they tell us, 
dj3ened the hags at the bottom, nnd took a con- 
siderable sum out of each, and then sewed 
them lip again; but he u is not aware that i.i 
every bag there was a note which gave acconut 
of the sum it contained. As soon as he 
arrived at Sparta, he hid the nioiiey Le had 
taken qxit, under the tiles of hia hoii.se, and 
fSien delivered the bags to the ep/wri, with the 
seals entire. They opened them, aii<l counted 
the nionev, but foiinri that the sums dilFered 
^Voin the bills. ^ At this they were not a little 
embarrassed, till a servant of Gylippus told 
them eniginativally, “ a great niiinber of owls 
roosted in the Cvramicus.i” Most of the coin 
then bore the impression of an owl, in respect 
to the Athenians. 

Gylippus, having sullied his former great 
and glonaus actions by so base and unwortliy 
a deed, quitted Lacedaenioii. On this occasion, 
in particular, the wisest among the Spartans 
ot>ser\'cd the influence of money, which could 
corrupt not only the meanest, but the ino.st 
re.spectable citizens, and therefore were very 
warm in their reflections u}X)n Lysander for 
iiitroducing it. They insi.H<ed, too, that the 
ephori should send out all the silver and gold, 
as evils destructive in the iiroportioii they W'ere 
alluring. 

In pursuance of this, a council was called, 
and a decree proposed by Sciraphidas, as 
Theopompus wntes, or, according to Ephorus, 
by Phlogida.s, “ I'hat no coin, whether of gohl 
or silver, should be admitted into Sparta, but 
that tliey should use the money that liad long 
obtmnea ” 1^**® .”>oney was of iron, dipped 
in vinegai. while it was red hot, to make it 
brittje and unmalleable, so that it might not be 
applied to any other use. Besides, it was 
heavy, and difficult of carriage, and a great 

* Xenophon says, he went now ai>aiii»t Samos. 

t Plutarch should have mentioned in this place 
the conquest of the isle of I'liasos, and 111 what a 
cruel manner Lysander, contrary to his suleiiiii 
promise, massaerqd such of the inhabitants as bad 
been in the Inurest of Atheiis. This is related by 
Polyaeaus. But as Plutarch tells ns afterwards 
that he behaved in this manner to tbe^Mitesidns, 
per biflis the story is the same, and there may be a 
inLstake ouly ir. the names. . 

; Cenimicus was the name of a place tn Athens. 

It likewise siicnifles the tiliust of a house. 


quantity of it was but of little value. Perhaps 
all (Jie ancient money was of tliis kbul^ and 
consisted either of pieces of iron or brass, 
which from their form were called obeliacit 
whence we have still a quantity of small money 
called of .t/t, six of which make a drachma 
or handful^ that being as much as the hand can 
contain. 

The motion for sending out the money was 
opposed by Liy.sai(ider’s par^, and they pro- 
cured n decree, that it should be cousidereu as 
the public treasure, tliat it should be a capital 
crime to convert any of it to private uses, as 
if Eycurgus had been afraid of the money, and 
not of the avarice it produces.^ And avarice was 
not so much prevented by forbidding the use 
of money in the occasions of private persons, 
as it was encouraged by allowing it in the 
public ; for that added dignity to its use, and 
excited strong desires tor its acquisition. 
Indeed, it was not to be imagined, that while 
it was valued in public, it would be despised 
in private, or that what they found so advan- 
tageous to the state should be looked upon of 
no concern to themselves. On the contrary, 
it is plain, that customs dependinfj^ upon 
national institutions much sooner aflect the 
the lives and manners of individuals, than the 
errors and vices of individuals corrupt a wViole 
nation. For, when the whole is distempered, 
the parts must be affected too ; but when the 
disorder subsists only in some particular parts, 
it may be corrected and remedied by those 
that have not yet received tlm infection. So 
that these magistrates, while tliey set guards, 
I mean law and foar of puniHliinrnt, at the 
doors of the citizens, to hinder the entrance 
of money, did not keep their minds untainted 
with the love of it ; they rather inspin-d that 
love, by exhibiting w'ealth as a great and 
ainiabh' thing. But wc have censured this 
conduct of theirs in another place. 

Lysander out of the spoils he had taken, 
erected at Delphi his own statue, and those of 
his oflieers, in brass : he also iledicated in ^Id 
the stars of Castor and Pollux, which ais- 
apneared^ before the liattle of Leuctra. TJie 
galley^ made of gold and ivory,-;- which Cyrus 
sent in congratulation of his victory, and 
which was two cubits long, was placed in the 
treasury of Brasidas and the Acanthians. 
Alexandridos of Delphi \vrites,t that Lysan- 
der deposited there a talent of silver, fifty-two 
minee, and eleven sinters ; but this is not agree- 
able to the accounts of his poverty ^we have 
from all historians. 

Though Lysander bad now attained to 
greatf'r power than any (ilreciaii before him, 
yet the pride a:id loftiness of his heart ex- 
ceedc'd it For he was the first of the 
Grecians, according to Diiris, to whom altars 
were erected by several cities, and sacriticea 
offered, as to a god.§ To Lysander tw<> 

• They were stolen. PJiitarcti mentions it as an 
omen of the dreadful loss the Spartans were Co 

sufler in that battle. 

f So Aristohiilus, the Jewish prince, presented 
Pompey with a golden vineyard^ or garden, valued 
at five hundred talents. That vineyard was con-, 
secrated In the temple of Jupiter Olyqiplus, as this 
galley was at Delphi. 

t This Alcxaiidrides, or rather Auaxandridcs, 
wrote an account of the offerings stolen from the 
temple at Delphi. 

• i What iuccuae the m< ainiess of human nature 
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hvnns were fiiA erntg, one of which began 
thne— 

% 

To the fameil leader of the Grecian bands, 

From Sparta's ample plains 1 sins lo piean I 

Nay, the Samians decreed that the feast which 
they had used to celebrate in honour of Juno, 
should he called the feast of Lysandcr. lie 
always kept Hie Spartan poet Ohuerilus in his 
relitiue,^ that ho might be ready to add lu.stre 
to his actions by the power of verse. And 
wiien Autilochus had written some- stanzas in 
his praise, he was so delighted tlint he gave 
him his hat full of silver. Antimachiis of 
Colophon, and Nicerafus of i?Eeraclea, com- 
posed each a panr.iiyric tiiat bore his name, 
and contested in form for tlie prize, lie 
adjudged the crown to Niceratiis, at which 
Antimachnsh was so mndi olfended, Uiat'he 
suppressed liis poem. Plato, \yljo was then 
very young, and a great a<hnircr _<if Anti- 
maclius’s poetry, addressed Jiiiii while iimler 
this chagnu, and told him, by w'ay of con- 
solation, “ That the ignorant are siitferers by 
tlieir ignorance, as the blind are by their w’ant 
of sight.” Aristonous, the lyrist, who had six 
times won the prize at the Pythian games, to 
pay his court to Lysander, promised liim, that 
if he was once more victorious, he would 
declare himself Lysander’s retainer, or even 
his slave. 

Lysandcr's ambition was a burden only to 
the great, and to persons of c(|iud rank with 
luniself. But that arrogance and violence 
which grew into his temper along %vith his 
ambition, from the flatteries with which he was 
besieged, bad a more extensive influence, lie 
set DO moderate bounds ciiiicr to his favour or 
resentment. Governments, unlimited and 
nnexaniiiied, \vere the rewards of any friend- 
ship or hospitality ho had experienced, and 
the sole piniishment iliat couM appca.se hi.s 
anger was the death of his enemy ; iiur w'as 
there any way to escape. 

There was an instance of this at Miletus. 
Jletwas afraid tliat the leaders of the plebeian 
party there would secure Uicmsclves by iliglit ; 
therefore, to draw them from their retreats, lie 
took an oatli, not to do any of them the leu.st 
injury. They trusted him, and made their aii- 
penrance ; but lie immediately delivered them 
to the opposite party, and they were put to 
death, to the iiiiitiber of eight hundrt'd. In- 
finite were the cruelties he exercised in every 
city, against those who were suspected of any 
inclination to popular government. For he 
not only consulted his own passions, and 

can otTerto one of their own species! nay, to one 
who, having no res^anl to honour or virtue, scarce 
deserved the iiainu of a man ! The Samians 
worshipped him, as the Indians do Hie devil, that 
lie might do them no mote hint; that after one 
dreadful sacrifice to liis cruelty, he might seek no 
more. 

* There were three poets of this name, but their 
works are all lost. first, who was of Samos, 

Sling the victory of the Athenians over Xerxes. 
He ^mrished about the the seventy-fifth Olympiad. 
The second was this Choeriliis of Sparta, who 
flourished about seventy years after the first. The 
thiid was he who attended Alexander the Great, 
above seventy years after the time of Lysaiider’s 
Clncrilns. . 

f According to others, he was of Claros. ile 
was reckoned next to Homer in heroic poetiy. 
Hut some thought him too pompous and verbose. 


gratified his own revenge, but co-operated, in 
this respect, with the resentments and avarice 
of all his friends. Hence it was, tlmt the say- 
ing of Eteocles the Lacedaemonian was 
reckoned a good one, “ That Greece could 
not bear two Lysaiiders.” Theophrastus, in- 
deed, tells us, that Archistratiis^ had said the 
same tiling of Alcibiades. But insolence, 
luxury, and vanity, were the most disagreeable 
part of his character ; whereas Lysander’s 
power was attended \vith a cruelty and savage- 
ness of manners, tliat rendered it insup- 
portable. 

There were many complaints against him, 
which the Lacedaemonians paid no regard to. 
However, when Pharnahazus sent ambas- 
sadors to Spsirta, to represent the injury he 
had received from the depredations committed 
in his province, tlie epJiort^ were incensed, and 
put Thorax, one of liis friends and colJcsigues, 
to death, having found silver in his possession 
contrary to the late hiw. Tliey likewise 
ordered .Lysander home by their scytale, the 
nature and use of which was this : Whenever 
the magistrates sent out an admiral or a gene- 
ral, tliey prepared two round pieces of wood 
with so much exactness, that they were per- 
fectly equal, both in length and thickness. 
One of these they kept themselves, the other 
was delivered to tlie ollicer then employed. 
Tliese pieces of wood were called^ &cytal4B^ 
When they had any secret andl important 
orders to convey to liim, they took a long nar- 
row scroll of parchment, and rolled it about 
their own staft, one foltl close to another, and 
then wrote their business on it. This done, 
tliey took oil* the scroll and sent it to the ||^ene- 
ral. As soon as he received it, he applied it 
to his stalls which being* jiwt like that of 'the 
magistrates, all the folds fell in with one ano- 
ther, exactly as they did at tlie writing : and 
though, before, the characters were so broken 
and disjointed, tliat notliing could be made of 
them, they now became plain and _ legible. 
The parchment, as well as the staft is called 
saytale, as the thing measured bears the name 
of the measure. 

Jjysandcr, who was then in the Hellespont, 
was imich alarmed at the scytale. Phama-* 
bazuH being tlie person whose impeachment lie 
most dreaded, be hastened to an interview 
with him, in liopes of being able to compose 
their diflcrences. When they met, he desired 
him to send another ar.rountto the magistrates, 
signifying that he neither had nor made, any 
complaint. He was not aware (as the proverls 
has il) Unit “ he was playing tlie Cretan wiUi 
a Cretan.” Plnimabuzus promised to comply 
with his request, and wrote a letter in his pre- 
sence agreeable to his directions, but had con- 
trived to have another by him to a quite con- 
trary effect. When the letter was to he 
sealed, he palmed that upon him which he had 
written privately, and which cxactely resembled 
it Ly.sander upon his arrival at LacdsBmon,. 
went, according to custom, to the senate- house, 
and delivered Piinrnubazus’s letter to the ma- 
gistrates ; assuring himself that Ui6 heaviest 
charge was removed. For lAe knew the La- 
cedfiemonians paid a parijcular attention to 
Pharnahazus, because, of all the king’s lieu- 
tenants, he had done them the greatest seiTices 

* It should he read Arctaestratus. 
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ill the war. When the epkcuri had read the 
letter, they shewed it to tyflander. He now 
found to his cost ^ that others have art liesides 
Ul3'sses^ and in great confusion left tlie senate- 
house. 

A few days aflier, he applied to the magis- 
trates, and tt>ld them, he was obliged ‘ to go to 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and^ oiler tlie 
sacrifices he had vow'cd before lijs battles. 
Some say, that when he was besieging the 
city of the Apliytaians in Thrace, Ammon ac- 
tually appeared to hull in a dream, nn<l onlered 
'him to raise the siege : that ho complied with 
that order, and bade the Aphytmans sacrifice 
to Ammon ; and for tlic same reason now 
hastened to pay his devotions to that deity in 
]^ib}a. But it was gencraily believed that he 
only used the deity ns a pretext, and that the 
true reason of his retiring was his ^ear of the 
ephori, and his aversion to subjection. He 
chose rather to wander in foreign countries 
than to he ^ fmtrolled at home. His haiiglity 
spirit was like fliat of a horse, which has long 
ranged the pastures at liberty, and returns with 
reUictaiice to the stall, and to his former bur- 
den. As for tlic reason which Kphorns as- 
signs for this voyage, I shall ineiifion it by. 
and by. 

With much difliciilfy lie got leave of fhe 
ephori to depart, and took, his vuwage. While 
he was upon it, the kings cousiile’ ed that it 
was by means of tlie associafions he hud 
fuineci, that lie held the cilios in subjection, 
and was in cttect master of all (1 recce. They 
resolved, therefore, to drive out his fi*iends, 
and' re-establish the popular goi ernments.^ 
This occasioned new cummolinns. Birxt of 
all, the Alhejiians, from the castle of l^liyle,*^ 
attacked the tliirty tyrants, and <leieatcd tlieni. 
III! mediately upon this, LysaiuJor returned, 
and persuaded the Lncedu'inonianHi to support 
the oiigarcliies, and to efiasti.se tlie pf'oph; in 
consequence of which, they remitted a hun- 
dred talents to the tyrants, to enalile them to 
carry on the war, and appointed Lysander 
himself their general. But the envy with which 
the kings were actuated, and their fear that 
he would take Athens a second time, led them 
to determine, that one of them .should attend 
flic expedition. Accordingly Pa nsanias march- 
ed into Attica, in appearance to support tlie 
thirty tyrants against (he peo[»h*, but in reality^ 
to put an end to tlie war, lest Lysander, by 
lii.s interest in Athens, sliould become master 
of it again. Tin's lie easily ell’ccted. By rc- 
coiiciiing the Athenians sfinong themselves,, 
and composing the tiininlts, he clipped the 
wings of .Lysander*s ambition. Yet, as thi’ 
Athenians revolted soon after, Paii.sanias was 
blamed for taking tlie curb of the oligarchy 
out ^of the mouth pf tlie ncmple, and letting 
them grow bold and insolent again. On the 
conlrarj', it added to the reputation of jjj’^san- 
der : he was ' now considered as a man who 
took not his measures either through favour or 
ostentation, but in all his operaitions, how 
severe soever, kept a strict and steady eye 
Upon the interests of Sparta. 

Lysander, indeed, had a ferocity in his ex- 
pressions Hit well as actions, which confounded 

' * A castle above Atlieiis, Btroiu;ly Kltuated. 
Xeiio|i|ion often nirn|ionB it in tbc sccuuU book of 
bi^ (jiecian liiatory. 


his adversaries. When the Arrives had ' 
dispute with him about their ^ oiillqnes, aii( 
thought tlieir plea better * than of 

Lacedaemonians, he shcw;ed themTlwfword, 
and said,* ^ He that is master of thia can best 
plead about boundaries.” ' ' 

When a citizen of ISlegara treated Ifim with 
great freedfun in a certain conversation, ho 
said, “My friend, those w'ords of thine should 
not come but iWmi strong w'alls and bulwarks.” 

Wlicn Bicotiuiis hesitated uprn some 
proTxi.siiioiis he made, them, ho asked them, 
“Whether he should trail or push his pikes 
amongst them ?” 

The Corinthians having deserted the league, 
he advanced up to tiieir walls, but the Lace- 
dc'emoniaii.s, lie . found, w ere very loth to begin 
the .Tssatilf. A hare just then happening to 
stiirt out of the trenches, he took occasion to 
say, “Are not you ashamed to dread those 
enemies, w'ho arc so idle that the very hares sit 
in quiet under tlieir walls ?” 

When king Agis paitl the last tribute to 
nature, ho left behind liirn a brother named 
Agesilaiis, and a reputed son n lined Leotychi- 
das. Lysander, who had regarded Affesilaus 
with an extraordinary aiVection, persuaded him 
to lay <*hijm to the crowm, as a genuine descen- 
dant of lIijKMilcs ; ' w'hercas Leqtychidas was 
siispectt‘d to be Ihe son of Alcibiades, and Uie 
fruit of a private commerce which ho had with 
Timiea, the wife of Agis, during his exile in 
Sparta. Agis, they tell us, from his coniputa- 
tiun of the time, concluded that the child was 
not his, and therefore took no notice of Leoty- 
chidas, but rather openly _ disavowed him 
through the whole course of his life. However, 
when ho loll sick, and was carried to Herma** 
he was prevailed upon by the entreaties of the 
3'oiifh himself, and of his friends, before he 
died, to declare before many witnesses that 
Leotycliidns was his lawful son. At the same 
time, he desired all persons present to testify 
these his last W'ords to the Lacedaemonians, 
and then immediately expired. 

Accordingly, they gave their testimony in 
favour of .Leoly^(*hida.s. As for Agesilaus, he 
W'as a man of nnf!oininoii merit, and sqpported 
licsidt.'s by flu? jntere.st of Lysand«*r ; but hia 
afi'airs were near being ruined liy Diojihltes, a 
lamons intcrnreler of oracles, w ho applied this 
proplu.T.y to his lameness — 

Iipware, proud Sparta, -hst a maimed empire 
Thy h(ni>lL‘(l i-tiL'Untb impair ; for other ivoes 
'Ibiiii thou hrhold'bt awaii thee — borne away 
lly the fetioui'- tide of wiir. 

Many believed tlii.s interpretation, and were 
turning to Lf?otychida.s. But Lysander ob- 
serveu, that Diophih'S had mistaken tlie sense 
of the oracle ; liir that the deity did not give 
liiinseir any concern ubciiit their being governed 
by a lame king, t ut meant that their govern- 
iiieul w'ould bo lame, if spurious persons should 

* Xrnoplioii (1. ii.) tellf ns that Agis fell sick at 
Iler»!a, a city of Arcadia, on his way from Delphi, 
and that be was carried to .Sparta, and died there. 

t The oracle considered the two kings of SparU as 
its two togs, the sniiports of its freedom ; which in 
fact they acre, by being a check upon each other. 
The Lacedaemonians were therefore admonished tc 
beware of a lame government,' of bgving tiieir re- 
public converted into a monarchy ; which, Indeed 
proved their ruin at last. —Vide Jilstin. 1, vi 
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weiur the cmwn amongst the race of Hercnlea. 
Thus, partly by his addreMS, and partly b/his 
he prevailed upon them to ^ve the 
preference to Agesiljiusj and he was declared 
kiiw. 

Lysandcr immediately pressed him to carry 
the war into Asia, encouraipng him with the 
hope of destroying the Persian tnoiiarchy, and 
becoming himself the^ greatest of mankind. He 
likewise sent instructions to his friends in Asia, 
to petition the Lacedaimonians to give Agesi- 
laus the conduct of the war against the bar- 
barians. They complied with nis order, and 
sent ambassadors to Lncedsemon for that pur- 
pose. Indeed, this command, which Lysander , 
procured A^silaus, seems to have been an 
honour equal to tlie crown itself. But am- 
bitious* spirits, though in other respects not 
unfit for afiairs of state, are hindered from 
many great actions by the envy they bear their 
fellow-candidates for fame. For thus they 
make those their adversaries, who would otlier- 
wise have been their assistants in tlie course of 
glory. 

Agesilaus took Lysander with him, made 
him one of his thirty counsellors, and gave him 
the first rank in his friendship. But when they 
came into Asia, Agesilaus found, tliat the 
people, being^ unacquainted witli him, seldom 
applied to him, and were very short in their 
addresses ; whereas Lysander, whom they Inid 
hmg known, had tlieni always at liis gates or in 
his train, some attending out of friemlship, and 
others out of fear. Just as it happens ui tra- 
gedies, that a principal actor represents a 
messenger or a servant, and is admired in that 
character, while he who hears the diadem and 
sceptre is hardly listened to when he speaks ; 
so III (Ills case the counsellor engrossed all the 
honour, and tlie king had the title of comman- 
der without the power. 

Doubtless this unseasonable ainirition of 
Lysander deserved correction, and lie was to 
be niEide to know that the second place only 
belonged to him. But entirely to cast otf a 
friend and benefactor, and, from a jealousy of 
honour, to expose him to scum, was a step 
unworthy tlie .character of Agesilaus. lie 
began witli toking business out of his hands, 
and making it n point not to employ him on any 
occasion where he might distinguish himself. 
In the next place, those for whom T^ysander 
interested lumself were sure to iiiiscari'y, and 
to meet with less indulgence than others of the 
meanest station. Thus the king gradually un- 
dermined his power. 

^ When Lysander found that he failed iu all 
his applications, and M^at his kindness was only 
a hinderance to.' his friends, he desired tliem 
to forbear their addresses to him, and to wait 
only ,iipon the king, or tlie present disjiensers of 
his favours. In consequence of this,' they gave 
him no farther trouble^ about business, but still 
continued their attentions, and joined him in 
(he^ public walks and other places of resort. 
This gave Agesilaus more pain than ever ; and 
liis envy and jealousy continually increased : 
insomuch that while he gave commands^ and 

E iyemments to common soldiers, he appointed 
ysander his carver. Then, to insult the 
lonians, he bade them and make their 
court to his carver.*’ 

Hereupon, Lysander determined to come to 


^Yes,” said he, ^when toey want to be. 
greater than myself. It is but fit that fliose who 
are willing to advance my power should share 
it” “Perhaps,” said Lyimnder, “tliis is. 
rather what you say, than what 1 did. 1 beg 
of you, however, for the sake of strangers who 
have their eyes upon us, that you will put me in 
some post, where I may be least obnoxious, 
and most useful to you.” 

Agreeably to this request, the lieutenancy of 
the Hellespont was granted him ; and tliough 
he still retained his resentment against Agesi- 
lans, he did not neglect his duty. * He found 
Spitliri dates,* a Persian remarkable for his 
valour, and with an army at his command, at 
Y^iance witli Pharnabazus, and^ persuaded 
him to revolt, to Agesilaus. This was tlie 
only service he was employed upon : and 
when this commission was expired, lie return- 
ed to Sparta, in great disgrace, highly in- 
censed against Agesilaus, and mure displeased 
than ever with the whole frame of government, 
lie resolved, therefore, now, without any far- 
tlier loss of time, to bring about the change he 
hud long meditated in the conslitiitiou. 

When the Heruclidm mixed with the Do- 
rians, and settled in Peloponnesus, there was 
a large and flourishing tribe of tlicm at Sparta. 
The whole, however, were not entitled^ to 
the regal succession, but only two fe^ilies, 
the Kurytionidie and the Agidm ; while the 
rest half no share in the administration on ac- 
count of their hij^^h birth. For as to the com- 
mon rewards of virtue, they were open to all 
men of distinguished iiicrit. Lysander,^ who 
was of this lineage, no sooner saw mmself 
exalted by his great actions, and supported 
with friends and power, but he became un- 
easy to think that a city which owed its gran- 
deur to him, should be ruled by others no 
better descended than liimself. Hence lie en- 
tertained a design to alter tlie settlemeiit which 
confined the succession to two families only, 
and to lay it open to all the Heraclidte. 8ome 
say, his intention was to extend this high ho- 
nour not only to all the Heraclidse, but to all 
the citizens of Sparta ; that it might not so 
much belong to toe posterity of ftorcules, as 
to those who resembled Hercules in that vir- 
tue which numbered him with tlie gods. IJc 
hoped, too, that when the crown was settled 
in this manner, no Spartan would have better 
pretensions than hhnself. ^ ^ . 

At first he prepared to draw the citizens 
into his sclieme, and committed to memory an 
oration written by Cleon of Halicarnassus for 
that punmse. But he soon saw that so great 
and (lififcult a reformation required bolder and 
more extraordinary metliojii to^ brinj^ it to 
bear. And as in tragedy machinery is made 

use of, where more naturu means will not do, 
so he resolved to strike the people with ora- 
cles and prophecies ; well knowing that the 
eloquence of Cleon would avail but liUle, un- 
less he first subdued toeir minds witfif' divine^ 
sanctions and toe terrors of snpemtitiom 


• So Xenophon calls him, not Mithridates, Iba 
common reailiiig in Plutarch. Indeed, some ma- 
iiuscripts have it Spitbridates iu the life of Agesilaus. 
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Gphorns tells ns, he first attempted to cor- 
rupt the priestess of Delphi, aod afterwards 
those of Dodbna by means of one Pherecles ; 
and having no success in either application, 
he -went mmself to the oracle of Ammon, and 
offered the priests lai>^e sums of gold. They 
too rejectea his offers with indication, ^nd 
sent deputies to Sparta to accuse him oi* that 
crime. When these Libyans found he was 
acquitted, fliey took their leave of the Spar- 
tans in this manner — ^ We will pass better 
judgments, when you come to live among us 
in Libya.” It seems there was an ancient pro- 
phecy, that the Lacedaemonians would some 
time or other settle in Africa. This whole 
scheme of Lysander's was of no ordinaij tex* 
turn, nor took its rise from accidental circnni- 
stances, but was laid deep, and conductcid witli 
uncommon art and address : so that it may be 
compared to a mathematical demonstrp.tion. in 
which, from some principles first assumed, the 
conclusion is deduced tlirough a variety of ab- 
struse and intricate steps. We shall, there- 
fore, explain it at large, taking Ephoms, who 
was boOi an historian* and philosopher, for onr 
guide. 

Tliere was a woman in Pontus who gave it 
out tliut she was pregnant by Apollo. Many 
rejected her assertion, and many believed ih 
So that when she was delivered of a sou, se- 
veral persons of the greatest eminence took 
particular care of his education, and for some 
reason or other gave liini the name of Silcxius. 
Lysandrr took this miraculous birth for a 
foundation, and raised all his building upon 
it.^ He made choice of such assistants, as 
might bring the story into reputation, and put 
it beyond suspicion. Then he g«>t another 
story propagated at Delphi and spread at 
Sparta, “That certain ancient oracles were 
kept in the private registers of the priests, which 
it was not lawful to touch or to look upon, till 
in some future age a person should arise, who 
could clearly prove himself the son of Apollo, 
and he was to interpret and publish those 
oracles.” The way thus prepared, Silenus 
was to make his appearnnee, as the sou of 
Apollo, and demand the oraches. The priests, 
who were in romhination, were to inquire 
into every article, and examine him strictly us 
to his birth. At last the^ were to pretend to 
be convinced of his divine parentage, and to 
shew him the books. Silcrms tlien was to 
read in public all tiiose prophecies, particu- 
larly that for which the whole design was set 
on foot, naniel]r, “ That it would be more for 
the honour and interest of Sparta to set aside 
the present race of kings, and choose others 
out of the best and most worthy of men in the 
commoifwealth.” But when Silcniis was grown 
up, and came to undertake his i>art, Lysander 
had the mortification to see his piece miscarry 
by the cowardice of one of the actors, whose 
heart failed him just as the thing was going to 
be put in execution. However, nothing of this 
was discovered while Lysander lived. 

He died before Agesilaus returned from 
Asia, afler he had engaged his country, or 
rather injErolved all Greece, in the Boeotian 
wai. It is indeed related variously; some lay- 
ing the blame upon him, some upon the The- 
baps, and others upon both. 'J'hose who 
charge the Thebans with it say tliey overturned 


the altar« and profaned the sacrifice* Agesi- 
Ians was -offering at Aulus; and that Andro- 
cliaes and Amphitheus, being cormpted with 
Persian money ,*{* attacked the Phocians, and 
laid waste their country, in order to draw 
i^n the Ddcedaemonians the Grecian war 
On the other hand, they who make^ Lvsandcr 
the author of the war inform us, he was 
highly 'displeased, that the Thebans only, of 
all the confedemtes, should claim the tenth 
of the Athenian spoils taken at Decelea, and 
complain of his sending the money to Sparta. 
But what lie most resented .was,^ their putting 
the Athenians in a way of delivering them- 
selves from the thirty tyrants, whom he had 
set up. The Lacewmonians, to strengthen 
the Mnds of other tyrants and make them 
more ibrmidable, had decreed, that if any 
Athenian fled out of the city, he should be 
apprehended, wherever he was found, and 
obliged to return ; and that whoever opposed 
the hiking such fugitives should be treated as 
enemies to Sparta.” The Thebans on that 
occasion gave out orders, that deserve to he 
enrolled with the actions of Hercules uiid 
Bacchus. They caused proclamation to he 
made, “ That every house and city should be 
open to such Atlicnians as desired protection 
that whoever refused assisbuice to a fugitive 
that was scizeil should he fined a talent ; and 
that if any one should carry arms through 
Bocotia against the Athenian tyrants, he should 
not meet with the least iiiolestiition.” Nor 
were their actions unsuitable to these decrees 
so humane, and so worthy of Grecians. When 
Thrasybulus and his company siessed the castle 
of Phyle, and laid the plan of their other ope- 
rations, it was from Thebes they set out ; and 
the Thebans not only supplied tliem witli arms 
and iiioney, hut gave them a kind reception 
and every encouragement. These were the 
grounds of Lysaiider’s resentment against them. 

He was naturally prone to anger, and ijic 
tnolanclioly that grew upon liim with years 
made liini still more so. He therefore impor* 
tuned the ephori to send him against the 
Thebans. Accordingly he was employed, 
and marched out at the head of one army, aifil 
Paiisaiiias was soon sent after iiim with another. 
Paiisanias took a circuit by mount Cithacron, 
to enter Bamtia, and Lysander went through 
Phocis w'ith a very considerable force to mfset 

* Bebideri tliis affair of the sacrifice, the Lace- 
(laemoiiiaiiM were'offended at the Thebans, for their 
claiuiiiig the tenths of the treasure taken at Dece- 
lea ; as well as for rrfusiini to attend them in their 
expeclitioii against the Piiacus, and dissuading the 
Corinthians from joiniiiu in that eiiterprize. In- 
deed, the Thebans began to be jealous of the 
growing power of the Lacedseinonians, and did 
not want to see the Athenians, whose weight had 
been considerable in the balance of power, entirely 
ruined, \snoph. Or. Hist. J. iii. 

t These were not the only persons who bad taken 
the Persian money. Titliraiistes, alarmed at the 

progress Agerilaiis was making in Asia, sent Ttino- 
cratea the Rhodian witii fifty talents to be dlstri-' 
bated among the leading men In the states of 
Greece. I'buse of Corinth and Argos bad their 
share as well as the Thebans. In conaeqiiCQce of 
this the Thebans persuaded the Locrians to pillage 
a tract of land that was in dispute between the 
Phocians and the Thebans. The Phocians made 
reprisals. The Tlielvans supported the Locrians; 
whereupon the Phocians applied to Abe Bpaitant, 
and the war became general 
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toi.' TBe city of Orchomenas was smTen-j 
defe#i;to him, as he was upon his march, ^ and I 
he took Lebadia .by storm, aOd plundered it. 
From thence he sent lett^a to Pausanias, to 
desire kirn to remove from Piataea, and join 
him at Haliartus ; for he intended to be there 
himself by break of day. - But the ^ mes.sen- 
ger was taken by a Theban reconnoitring party, 
and the letters were carried to Thebes. Here- 
npon, the Thebans entrusted' their city with a 
body of Athenian auxiliaries, and marched out , 
themselves about midnight- for Unliartus. 
They reached the (own a little before Lysan- 
der, and entered it with part of their forces. 
Lysander at first thought proper to encamp 
upon an eminence, and wait for Pun.saiiias. 
But when the day began to decline, he grew 
impatient, and ordered the Jjaced:Krnotiians 
and confe<Ierates to arms. Then he led out 
his troops in a direct line along tlie iiigh road 
up to the walls. 'I'he TJiebans who reinuined 
without, taking <hc city on the left, fell upon 
his rear, at the fountain called Cissiisa’^. 

Tt is fabled that the nurses of Bacohu.s 
washed him in this fountain iraniediaiely after 
his birth. The water is, indeed, of a briglit 
and shining colour like wine, and a infist 
agreeable taste. Not far ofi‘ ^row the Crelan 
canes -[• of which javelin.s are made ; by which 
the Harliariians would jirovc th it Riiadaiiian- 
thus dwelt there. Besiiles, lliey shew his 
tomb, which lh<‘y call Alea. *^1110 inonurnciit 
of Alcineiia too is near tliat place ; and iiothiug, 
they say, can be more jirobable than that she 
was buried there, because she married Uhada- 
manthus after Ainphitryou’s death. 

TJie'other 'Fhebans, who had entered the city, 
drew up with the llaliartiaiis, and stood still 
for some time. But wdicn they saw livsander 
witli his vanguard approaching the walls, they 
rushed 'out at the gates, and killed him, w'itli 
a diviner by his sale, and some few more ; fur 
the greatest part retirc<l as fast as {lossible to 
the main btidy. The Thebans vuirsiied their 
advantage, and pressed upon ilicm with so 
much ardour, that they were soon put to the 
rout, and fled to the lulls. TJudr lo.ss anioinit- 
ed to a thousand, and that of the Tliehans to 
three hundred. The latter lost their lives by 
chasing the enemy into craggy and dangerous 
ascents. These three hundred had been ac- 
cii^d of favouring the i^accdmrnonians ; and 
being determined to wipe olV that stain, tliey 
pursued them with a rashness which proved 
fatal to themselves. 

Pausanias received the news of this misfor- 
tune, as he was upon his march from Plato^a to 
Thespise, and hr* continued his route in good 
order-* to llalinrtns. Thrnsybuliis likewise 
brought lip his Atlieuians thither irom 'Fhebes. 
Pausanias wanted a irnre, that he might article 
fur the dead : but the older Spartans could 
not ^ink of it without indignation. They went 
to him, and declared, ^ That they woulci never 

* The name of this fountain should probably 
be corrected^ from Pausanias and Strains and read 
Ttl^hma or TUphosa. 

f Strabo tells us Haliartus was destroyed by the 
Romans in the war with Perseus. He also inen- 
* tiotis a lake near it, which produces canes or reeds, 
hot for shafts of javelins* but for pipes or flutes. 
Plutarch too mentions the latter use in the life of 
Sylla. 


recover the body of Lysander tcy truce, but by 
arms; that, if they conquered, . they should 
bring it ofl^ and bufy it with honour, and if 
they were worsted, they should fall gloriously 
upon the same spot with their commander.” 
Notwithstanding these representations of the 
veterans, Pausanias saw it wiltild bo very 
difllciilt to beat the Thebans, now flushed 
with victory ; and that even if. he should have 
the advantage, he could hardly without a (nice 
carry oil' the body which lay so near the wails 
He therefore sent a herald who settled the 
conditions, and then retired witli his army. 
pAs soon as they were got out of the confines of 
Bocotia, they interred Lysander in. the tersito- 
ries of the Penopaean.s, wliich was the first 
gronud belonging to their friends and confede- 
rates. llis monument still remains, by the 
road from Delphi to Chasronea. While the 
Lacedaemonians had their quarters there, it is 
reported that a certain Phocian, who was 
giving an account of the action to a friend of 
his that was not in it, said, “ I'hc enemy fell 
upon them, just after Lysander had passed the 
lluplites. While the man stood wondering 
at the account, a Spartan, a friend of Lysaii- 
der’.s, asked tlie Phoi’.ian wliut he meant by 
HopHles* for he could make nothing of it. 
^ I mean,” said he, “ the i)lace where the 
enemy cutd)wn our first ranks. The river 
' that runs by the town is called lloplites.” 
Tlic; Spartan, when he heard this, burst out 
into tears, and cried out, ^‘How inevitable is 
fate !” It seems, Lysander had received an 
oracle, couched in these terms— 

Fly from Iloplitos and tlie earth-born dragon 

That Btings thee in the rear. — 

Some say the lloplites dots not run by Hali- 
arf us, but is_a brook near Coronea, which mixes 
w'itli the river Piiliariis, and runs along to 
that city. It was formerly called Iloplias, but 
is now known by the name of Isomantus. 
I'he ITnIiarfian who killed Lysander was 
named Neochorus, and he bore a dragon in 
his sliield, which it was supposed, tlie oracle 
referred to. 

They tell us too, that the city of Thebes, 
during the Peloponnesian war, had an oracle 
from the Isnienian Apollo, which foretold 
the battle at Delium,'K and this at Haliartus, 
though the latter did not happen till thirty 
years after tlie other. The oracle runs thus^ — 

Beware the coniines of the wolf ; nor spread 

Thy snares for foxes on the Orchaliaii bills. 

The country about Deliiiin he calls the con- 
fines, because Bccotia there borders upon 
Attica: and by tlie Orclialian hill is meant 
that in particular called Al^ecust on that side 
of Helicon which looks towards .Haliartus. 

After the death of Lysander, the Spartans 
so much resented the whole behavtour of Pau- 

* Hoplites, though the npme of that river, sig- 
nifles also u heavy armed soMier, 

t The battle of Detiiiin, in which the Athenians 
were defeated by the Thebans, was fought the first 
year of the eighty-ninth Olympiad, four hundred 
and twenty-two years before Christ ; and that of 
Haliartus full twenty-nine yean after. ' But It U 
common for historians to make use of a round 
number, except In cases were great precislbi) Is 
required. 

i That is, /oj*-AI/f . ' ' 
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flnmos with respect to that fsvent, timt thw 
summoned .him to be trieii for his life. Ife 
dill not app^r to answer tliat chargee, but ded 
to Tegea^ uud took refuge in Minerva’s temple, 
where he spent tfie rest of his days as her 
suppliant* 

Ijysandei^s poverty, which was discovered 
after his death, added lustre to his virtue. 
It was then tbund, that notwithstanding the 
money v^ch had passed through his hand, the 
authorify he had exercised over so many cities, 
and inaeed the great eiupire he liad been pos- 
sessed of, he had not in the least improved his 
family fortune. This account we have, tro^ 
Theommpus, whom we more easily believe 
when ne commends than when he finds fault ; 
for he, as well as many others, was more in- 
clined to censure tlian to praise. 

Ephoriis tells us, that afterwards, upon somi? 
disputes between the conf(?dt'raL s and the 
Spartans, it was tlioiight ncct'ssary to inspect 
the writings of Jjysander, iiiiil lor that purpose 
Agesiiaus went to his house. Among tlio ollu^r 
papers he found that political one, calculated 
to shew how proper it would be to take the 
right of succession from the Eiirylionidae and 
Agidse, and to elect kings from among persons 


of the latest merit, Ue was* going to pnk 
dace it before the citizens, and to shew wl^ 
the real principles of liysamler we’re. But 
Lacrutides, a man of sense, and ‘the principal' 
of the ephoi'i^ kept liim from it, by represent- 
ing, “ How wrong it would be to dig Lysander 
out of his grave, w?icii this oiration, .which 
was wrilie,n in so artful and persuasive a man- 
ner, ought ml her to be bnriea with him.” • ^ 
Amonr. (!k‘ other honours paid to the me- 
mory of ij. xandor, that which I am going to 
mention is iionti of the least. Some persons 
who had i:ontracicd themselves to his daugh- 
ters in Jiis life-time, when they found he died 
poor, fell off from tlieir engagement. The 
Spartans fined them for courting the alliance 
while they had riches in view, and breaking oil 
when they discovered that poverty which was 
the best proof of Lysaiider’s probity and jus- 
tice. It seems, at Sparta there was a^ law 
which piinislied, not only those who continued* 
in a state of celibacy, or married too late, but 
fliose that married ill ; and it was levelled 
chielly at pi‘rs»ms who inan*icd inlo rich, ra- 
ther than good families. Sum'll are the parti- 
culars of J^ysuhder's life wliicli history has 
supplied us with. 
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Lvcivs Cornelius Sylla was of a patri- 
cian famil;^. One of his ancestors, named 
Rufinus,* is said to have been consul, but 
to have fallen under a disgrace more than 
equivalent to that honour. lie was found to 
have in his possession iriore than ten poimds of 
plate, which the law did not allow, and for that 
was expelled the senate. Ilcnce it was, that 
his posterity continued in a low and obscure 
conuiiton; and Sylla himself was born to a 
very scanty fortune, liven after he was grown 
up, he lived in hired lodgings, for which he 
paid but a smrdl consideration ; and afterwards 
he was reproached with it, when he 'was risen 
to such 0[)ulerice as he had no reason to ex- 
pect. For one day, as he was boasting of the 
great things he had done in Africa, a person of 
character made answer, “ How Ciinst thou be 
an honest man, who art master of such a for- 
tune, though thy father left thee nolhing?” It 
iieoms, though the Romans at that time did 
not retain their ancient integrity and purity of 
manners, bat were degenerated into luxury and 
expense, yet they considered it as no less dis- 
graceful .to have departed from family poverty, 
than fo have spent a paternal estate. And a 
long time after, when Sylla had' made himself 

* Piibliits CorneliiM Rufinus was twice consul ; 
the first' time in the year of Rome four hundred 
and siaty-three, and the second thirteen years 
after, lie was ei(pelJed the senate two years after 
bis second consulship, when-Q. Fabriclus Liiscinus,. 
and Calus dSniiliua Papus were censors. Velleius 
ratercuhis tells os, Sylla was the sixth in descent 
from this Rofinus ; which might very well be ; for 
between the first consuUhii: of Rtiilnus and the 
first campaign ef 8;ila there aas a spsce of a him- 
•red and eighty-eight veara 


a!> 9 olute, and put numbers to death, n man, 
who was only the second of his family that was 
free, being conclcinned to be thrown down the 
Tarpeian rock, for concealing a friend of his 
that was in flu? proscription, spoke of Sylla in 
(his iipbniiding manner — “ I nm. his old ac- 
quaintance ; we lived long under the same roof; 

1 hired tlic upper ax>artinont at two thousand 
sesterces, and he that under me at three tliou- 
sand. So that the rliil'erence between their 
fortunes xvas then only a thousand sesterces, 
which in Attican money is two hundred ancl 
fifly drachmas. Such is the account we have 
of his origin. 

As to his fif’ure, we have the whole of it in 
his statues, except his eyes. They were of a 
lively blue, fierce and menacing ; and the fero- 
city of his aspect was heightened by his com- 
plexion, which was a strong red, intermixed 
with spots of while. From his complexion, 
they tell ii.s, lie had the name of Sylla and 
an Athenian droll drew the following jest from 
it; 

Syllu’s a mulberry Btrew'd o*er with meal/* 

Nor is it foreign >10 make these obsei^ations 
' upon a man, who in his youth, before ho 
emerged from obscurity, was such a lover of 
drollery, that he spent his time wkli mimics 
and je.sters, and went with them every length 
of riot. Nay, when in the height of his power, 
he would collect tlie most noted' players 
and hulToon.s every day, and, in a liuijiiier un- 
suitable to his age and dignity, drink and' join 

■a- 

* Bil or Syl is a yellow kUiil of earth, which, 
when burned, becomes red. Heme SyHuce^i. 
1 Color la Vitruvius signifles porple* 
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W^them in liceDiiotip wit, while Inminesa ofi 
c^ondeqnence lay neglected Indev^t Sylla 
would never admit oi any thinl[ serious at his 
tante ; and though at other times a man of 
buiiness, and ratner grave and austere in his 
uiatln^, he would change instantaneously, 
whenever he, had company, and begin a ca- 
ronsal. So that to buffoons and dancers he was 
the, tnost aflab}e man, in the world, the most 
easy of acceSis, and they moulded him just as 
th^ pleased. 

^To this -dissipation^ may be imputed liis libi- 
dinous attachments, his disorderly and infamous 
love of pleasure, which stuck by liira even in 
age. One of his mistresses, named Nicopolis, 
was a courtesan, but very rich. She was so 
taken with his company and the beauty of his 
person, that she entertained a real^ passion for 
tiim, and at her death appointed him her heir. 
Ills mother-in-law, wiio loved him as her own 
son,^ likewise left him her estate. With these 
additions to his fortune, he was tolerably pro- 
vided for. 

He was appointed qumstor to Marius in his 
first' consulship, and went over with' iiim into 
Africa to carry on the war with Jiignrthu. In 
the military deparf inenthe gained great honour, 
and, among other things, availed himself of an 
opportunity to make a friend of Bocchus, king 
of ^umidia. The ambassadors of tliat prince 
bad Just escaped out of the hands of ronbers, 
and were in a very indifferent condition, when 
Sylla gave them the most humane reception, 
loaded them with presents, and sent them back 
with a strong guard. 

Bocchus, who for a long time had boili hated 
and feared his soii-iii-liiw Jiigurtha, had him 
then at his court He had taken refuge, there 
after his defeat; and Bocchus, now meditating 
to betray him, chose rather to let Sylla seize 
him than to deliver him up himseltl Sylla 
communicated the alTah: (o Marius, and taking | 
a small party with him, set out uj)oii the ezpe- 1 
ditioD, dangerous us it was. IVliat, indeed, 
could be more so, than in hopes of getting 
another man into his power, to trust liimsejf j 
with a barbarian who was treacherous to his 
. own relations ? In fact, when Bocchus saw 
them at his disposal,^ and that he was under a 
necessity to betray either the one or the other, 
he debated long with himself >y]iich should 
be the victim. At last, he determined to abide 
by his first resolution, and gave np Jugurtlia 
into the hands of 

This procured Marius a triumph ; but envy 
ascribea 'all the glory of it to Sylla: which 
Marius in h'S heart not a little resented. 
Kspecially when he found that Sylla, who was 
naturally fbnd of fame, and from a low and 
obecure condition now cmne to general esteem, 
let his ambition carry Inin so far as to give 
orders for a signet to be engraved with a re- 
presentation of this adventure, which be con- 
stantly used in sealing his letters.- The device 
Mfns, Bocchus delivering up Jugurtlia, and 
Sylla receiving him. 

This* touched Marius to the quick. How- 
ever, as he tlionght Sylla not considerable 
enough to be the object of envy, he continued I 
to'mploy him in his wars. Thus, in liis second 
coflitilship, he made him one of bis lieutenants, 
and in his third gave him the command of a 
thousand men. .Sylla, in these several capa* 
cities, performed many important services. *Id 


that of lieutenant, he took Copulas, chief of 
the Tectosagm, msoner ; and in that of tri- 
bune, he persuaded the great and populous 
nation of the Marsi t6 declare themselves 
friends and allies of &e Romans. But dnding 
Marius uneasy at his success, and tiu^ instead 
of giving him new occasions to distinguish 
himself, he rather opposed lii§ advancement, 
he applied to Caiolus tlie colleague of Marius. 

^ Catulus was a worthy man, but wanted that 
vigour which is necessary for action.^ lie 
therefore employed Sylla in the most difficult 
enterprises ; wliich opened him a fine field 
I J}oth of honour aud power. He subdued most 
of the barbarians that inhabited the Alps; 
and in a time of scarcity undertook to procure 
a supply of provisions ; which he performed 
so effectually, that there was not only abun- 
dance in tlie camp of Catulus, but the overplus, 
served to relieve tliat of Marias. 

Sylla liimself writes, that Marius was greatly 
aillicted at this circuinstaiice. From so small 
and childish a cause did Uiat enmity spring, 
which afterwards grew up in blood, ana was 
nourished by civil wars ana the rage of faction : 
(ill it ended in tyranny and the confusion oj[ 
the whole stale. This shews how wise a man 
Euripides was, and how well he understood 
the (listempers of government, when he called 
upon mankind to bewate of ambition,^ as the 
ino.st destructive of demons to those that 
worship her. 

8ylia by this time thought the gloiy he liad 
acquired in war sufficient to procure him a 
share in the administration, and therefore 
immediately left the camp, to go and make^ his 
court to the people. The office he solicited 
was that of the pretiorship, but he failed 
in the attempt The reason he- assign is this : 
the i>eople he says, knowing the friendship 
between him and Bocchus, expected, if hu 
was ledile before his pnntorship, tliat he would 
treat them with magnilicent huntings aud com- 
bats of African wild beasts,,and on that account 
chose other praB|brs/that he might be forced 
upon the sedifeship. But the snbsequept events 
shewed the cause alleged by Sylla not to be 
the true one. For the year following!* he got 
himself elected prmtor, partly by his assiduities, 
and partly by liis money. While he bore that 
office, he Jinppeiied to , be provoked at Cuesar, 
and said . to him angrily, 1 will use my 
authority against you.’^ CeBsar| answered, 
laughing, You do well to call it yours, fur 
you bought it.” 

After his prsetorsbip he was sent into Cap- 
padocia. Ills pretence for tliat expedition 
was tlie re-esiablishment of Ariobarzanes ; but 
his real design was to restrain .the enterprising 
^irit of Mithridates, who was gaining himself , 
dominions no less respectable then his imternul 
ones. He did not t^e many troops with, him 
out of Italy, but availed himself oi the service . 
of the allies, whom he found well affected to. 
the cause. With these^ be attacked the Cap- . 
IS, and cut in pieces mai^numbers of 
still more of tiie Armei 


thcm,^nd 
came to their succour 


rmenians, who 
consequence of 


* Pboenissae, v. 534* 

t The year of Rome six haudred and Afty-f^en. 
t Tliis must have been Sextus Julius Cossar, wbo 
WHS consul four years after Sylfa's prseturship. 
Cains Julius Csessr was only four years old. wbeA 
Sylla was proctor. 
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wliich Gorduis wns driven out, and Ariobar* thing: extraordinary nAerwards, but whs baffled 
aanes restored tu ids kifig:dom. in nil his iiiidertukings, and l>ecnme so ub- 

Diicinf) his encampment on the hanks of the noxious to the people, that tlie^ banished him. 
Euphrates, Orobazus came amlwissador to him Sylla took a difierent course. It not only 
from Arsaces, king: of Parthia. Tiiere had g:ave him pleasure to liear bis success imputed 
as yet been no intercourse between the t\fO to Fortune, but ne enconrageci ilie opinion, 
nations : and it must be considered as a cir> tliinking it added an air of greatness and even 
curostunce of Sylla’s good fortune, that he was divinity to his aetions. Wlicther he did this 
the first Roman to whom tlie Parthians applied out of vanity, or from a real persuasion of its 
for friendship and alliance. At the time of truth, we cannot say. However, he writes in 
audience, he is said to have c»rdered three his Commentiines, That his instantaneous 


chairs, one for Ariobarzanes, one for Orobazus, 
and another in the middle tor himself. 
Orobazus was nilerwards put to death by the** 
Jking of Parthia, for submitting so fiir to a 
Roman. As for Sylla, some rominendcd his 
lofty behaviour to the barhariniis ; while others 
blamed it, as insolent and out of season. 

It is reported, that a certain Chaleidian,^ 
in the train of Orobazus, looked at Sylla’s 
face, and observed very attentively the turn of 
ids ideas ancl the motions of his body. These 
he compared with the rules of his art, and then 
declared, That he must infallibly be one day 
the greatest of men ; and that it was strange, 
he could bear to l.>c any thing less at present.” 

At his return, Ceiisorinur. prepart'd to accuse 
him of extortion, for drawing, contrary to law, 
rast sums from a kingdom that was in alliance 
Ivith Rome. He did not, however, bring ‘it 
to a trial, but dropped tlie intended impeach- 
ment. ^ 

The quarrel between Sylla and Marius bnike 
out afresh on the following occasion, Bocchus, 
to make his court to the people of Rome, and 
to Sylla at the same time, was so officious as 
to dedicate several images of victory in the 
Capitol, and close by them a figure of Jugurtlia 
in gold, in the form he had (telivered him up 
to Sylla. Marius, unable to digest the affront, 
prepared to pull them down, and Sylla’s friends 
were determined to binder it. Bet. ween them 
both the whole city was set in a flame, when 
the confederate war, which had long lain 
smothered, broke out, and for the present put 
a stop to the sedition.’ 

In this great war, which was so various in 
its fortune, and brought so many mischiefs and 
dangers upon the Romans, it appeared from 
the small execution Marius did, that niiiibtry 
skill requires a strong and vigorous constitution 
to second it. Sylla, on the other hand, per- 
formed so many memorable things, that the 
citizens looked upon him as a great general, 
his friends as the greatest in the world, ancl 
his enemies as the most fortunate. Nor did 
he behave, with respect to that notion, like 
Timotheus the son of Conon. The enemies of 
that Athenian ascribed all his success to for- 
tune, and got a picture drawn, in which he was 
represented asleep, and Fortune by his side 
taking cities for him in her net. Upon this he 
gave way to an indecent passion, and com- 
lained tnat he was robbed of the glory due to 
is achievements. Nay, afterwards, on his 
return from a certain expedition, he addeused 
the people in these terms — “ My fellow-ciffiens, 
ou must acknowledge that in this. Fortune 
as no sliare.” It is said, the goddess piqued 
herself so far on being revenged on Uiis vanity 
of Timotheus, that ne could never do any 

* Of Chalcis, the metropolia of Chalcidene in 

! jrria ; if Plutarch did not rather write Chaldaeaii. 


res(»lutionH, ^ mid enterprises executed in a 
manner diflerent from what he had intended, 
always succeeded better than those on which 
he bestow'cd the most time and forethought.” 
It is plain too from* that saying of his, “ iTiat' 
he was born rather for forfiiiie tJian war,” 
that he attributed more to fortune than to 
valour. In short, he makes himself entirely 
(he creature of Fortune, since he ascri^s 
to her divine influence the good understanding 
that always subsisted beiw'een him and Metellus 
a mail in the same sxihere of life with himself, 
and his father-in-law. For, whereas ho ex- 
pected to find him a man troublesome in office, 
lie proved on the contrary a qiiiot^ and obliging 
colleague. Add to this, that in the Uom- 
meiitaries inscribed to Tiuciilliis, he advises 
him to doxiend upon nothing more tliaii that 
which Heaven directed to him in ilie visions of 
the night. He tells ns further, that \vhen he 
was sent at the head of an army against the 
cot liede rates, tlu' earth oxiened on a sudden 
near Uaveriia and that there issued out of 
the chasm, which was very large, a vast 
miantity of fire, and a flame that sb.ot up to 
flic lu'avens. The soothsayers being con- 
sulted upon it, made answer, ** That a x>erson 
of courage and suiierior fienuty, should take 
the reins of government into his hands, and 
siqiprcss the tuinnlfs with which Home was 
then agitated.” S>lhi says, he was the man: 
for his locks of gold were sufficient proof of 
his beauty, and that he needed not hesitate, 
after so many great actions, to avow himself a 
man of courage. ’J'luis much concerning his 
confidence in the gods. 

In other »*esj>ects ho was not so consistent 
with himself. Haparioiis in a high degree, but 
still more liberal ; in preferring or disgracing 
wdiom lie xdeased, equally iinaccoiintahlc ; 
Hiibinissive to those w ho iiiignt be of service to 
him, and severe to those who wanted services 
from him : so that it was hard to say whetlier 
he was more insolent or servile in his nature. 
Such was his inconsistency in punishing, that 
I he would sometimes put men to the most cruel 
tortures on tlie slightest grounds, and sometimes 
overlook the greatest crimes ; lie would easily 
take some persons into favour after tlie most 
unpardoncihle oflences, while he took vengeance 
of others for small and trlfli^ faults by death 
and confiscation of goods. These things can 
be no otherwise reconciled, than by conclud- 
ing that he was severe and vindictive in his 
temper, but occasionally checked those inclina- 
tions, where his own interest was concerned. 

In this very war with the confederates, his 
soldiers despatched, with clubs and stones, a 
lieutenant of his, named Albinns, who‘,had been 
honoured witli the prsetorship ; yet he suffered 

• In the Salarian way there was a grove and 
and temple consecrated co the goddess Laveniai 
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t&tfcnij, after such a ciiine; to escape with im- 
He only took occasion from thence to 
)oasi^^at he should find tliey would exert 
themfi^vea more during the rest of the war, 
.because they would endeavour to atone for 
that offence by extraordinary acts of valour. 
The censure he incurred on this occasion did 
not affect him. His great object was the destruc- 
tion of Marius, and finding that the confederate 
war was drawing towards an etid,^ he paid 
his court to the army, that he might he appointed 

f eneral against Marius. Upon his return to 
tome he was erected consul with Quinctius 
Pompeiiis, being then fifty years old, and at 
the same time he entered into an advnntuRcoiis 
marriage with Ca*eilia, daughter of Mc^tellus 
the high-priest. This innteli ocoasionc‘d a 
good deal of popular censure. iSarcastical 
songs were made upon it : and, according to 
Livy’s account, many of tiie principal citizens 
invidiously thought him unworthy of that al- 
liance, though tliey had not thought him iin- 
W’orthy of the consulship. This lady was not 
Ids first wife, for in the early part of lii.s life he 
married Ilia, by whom In*, had a daughter; 
ailerwards he espoused Tliffia, and after her 
Coclin, whom, on account of her barrenness, 
he repudiated, without any oilier marks of 
disgrace, and dismissed witli valuable presents. 
However, ns he soon after married Metella, 
the dismission of Cu‘lia became the object of 
censure. Metella lie always treated with the 
utmost respect ; insomuch that when the neo- 
ple of Rome were desirous that he shoulcl re- 
cal the exiles of Marius’s party, and <'oii1d not 

{ )revail with him, they entreated Metella to use 
ler good offices for them. It was thought, too, 
that when he took Athens, that city had harder 
usage, because the inlmbitants had jested 
vilely on Metella from the walls. Rut these 
things happened afterwards. 

_ I'he consulshin^ was now' but of sniall con- 
sideration with him in comparison of what he 
had ill view. His heart was fixed on obtaining 
the conduct of the Mitliridatic war. Tn this 
respect ho had a rival in Marius, who was 
possessnl with an ill-timed ambition and mad- 
ness fbr fume, passions which never grow old. 
Though now unwieldy in his person, and 
obliged, on account of his age< to give ufi his 
slinre in the expeditions near home, lie wanted 
the direction of foreign wars. This man, 
watching his opportunity in Rome, when Sylla 
was gone to the cnm^i to settle some matters 
that remained unfinished, framed that fatal 
sedition, which hurt her more effectually than 
all the wars she had ever been engaged in. 
Heaven sent prodigies to pnffigure it. Fire 
blazed out of its owm accord from the ensign 
slaves^ and was with.> difficulty extinguished. 
Three ravens brought their young into the 
city, and devoured them there, and then car- 
ried the remains back to their nests. Some 
rats having mawed the consecrated gold in a 
certain temj^e, the sacristans caught one of 
' them in a trap : .where she brought forth five 

young ones^ and eat three of them. And Avhat 

was most considerable, one day wlieii the sky 
was serene and clear, there was heard in it 
the sound of a trumpet, so loud, so shrill, and 

* In* «be year of Rome bix hundred and sixty- 
fix e. ' 


mournful, that it frightened and astonished all 
the world. Tlie iSiscan sages said it portended 
a new rare of men, and a renovation of the 
world. For they observed, that there were 
eight several kinds of men, all different in life 
and manners : That Heaven had allotted each 
it.s time, which was limited by the circuit of 
tile great year ; and that when one came to a 
period, and another race was rising, it was an- 
nounced by some wonderful sign cither from 
earth or from hea\ rn. So that it was evident, 
at one view, to tliose who attended to these 
things, and were versed in them, that a new 
sort of men was come into the world, with 
other manners and customs, and more or less 
the care of the gods than those who preceded 
them. They added, '.that in this revolution of 
ages many strange alterations happened : that 
divination, for instance, should be held in 
great honour in some one age, and prove suc- 
cessful in all its predictions,^ because the 
Deity afforded i>nre and periect signs to 
proceed hy ; whereas in another it should be 
in small repute, being mostly extemporaneous, 
and ealcnlating future events from uncertain 
and obscure principles. Such was the mytho- 
logy of the most learned and respectable of the 
Tuscan soothsayers. Whilo^ the ^ senate w'ero 
attending to their interpretations in the temple 
of Bellona, a sparrow, in sight of the whole 
body, brought in a grasshopper in her mouth, 
and after slic had torn itepn two, left ope part 
among them, and carried the other off*. The 
diviners declared, they apprehended from this 
a dangerous sedition, and dispute between the 
town and the country. For the inhabitants of the 
town are noisy like the grasshopper, and those 
of the country arc domestic beings like the 
sparrow. 

Soon after this Marius got Siilpitius to join 
him. This man W'as inferior to none in 
desperatf* attempts. Indeed, instead of inquir- 
ing tor another more einplialically w'icked, you 
must ask in what instance of wickedness he 
exceeded himself. He was a compound oi 
cruelty, impudence, and avarice, and he could 
commit the most horrid and infamous of crimes 
in cold blood. Ho sold the freedom of Rome 
openly to persons that had been slaves, as w'ell 
as to strangers, and had the money fold out 
upon a hible in the forum. He had always 
about him a guard ot three hundred men well 
armed, _ and accompany of "young men of the 
equestrian order, whom he called his antisenaie. 
Though he got a law made, that no senator 
should contract debts to the amount of moiti 
than two thousand drachmas, yet it appeared 
at his death that he owed more than three 
millions. ’J^his wretch was let loose upon tho 
eople by Marius, and carried all before him 
y dint of sword. Among other bad edicts 
which he procured, one was that which gave 
the command in the Mitliridatic war to Marius. 
Upon this the consuls ordered all the courts to 
be shut up. But one day as they were holding 
an assembly before the temple of Castor and 
Foffln, he set his ruffians u^n thenii and many 
were slain. The son of Pomp^ the consul, 
who was yet but a youth, was of the number. 
Pompey concealed himself, and saved his life. 
Sylla was pursued into the house of Marins, 
and forced from thence to the /brum, to re- 
voke the order for the cessation of public 
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business. For tliis reason Sulpitlus^ %vlien he 
deprived Pompey of the consulship, continued 
Sylla in it, and only transferred the conduct of 
the war with Mithridates to Marius. In con- 
sequence of Uiis, he immediately sent some 
military tribunes to Nola, to receive the army 
at die hands of ^lla, and bring it tq Marius. 
But Sylla got before them to tlie camp, and 
his soldiers were no sooner acquainted witli 
tlie commission of those oflicers than they 
stoned them to death. ^ 

Marius in return dipped liis hands in the 
blood of SyUa*s friends iii Rome, an<1 ordered 
their houses to be plundered. Nothing now 
was to be seen but nurry and confusion, some, 
flying from the camp to the city, and some 
from the city to the camp. 'J'hii senate were 
MO longer free, but under the direction of 
Marius and Sulpitius. So that wheu they were 
informed that Sylla was marching towards 
Rome, they sent two praetors, Brutus ami Scr- 
vilitis, to stop him. As they delivered their 
orders with some haughtiness in Sylla, the 
soldiers prepared to kill tuem ; but at last con- 
tented themselves with breaking their fasec^s, 
tearing olF their robes, and sending them away 
with every mark of disgrace. 

The very sight of them, robbed as they were 
of the ensigns of their authority, spread sorrow 
and consternation in Rome, and niiiiounced a 
sedition, for which there was no longer either 
restraint or remedy. Marius prepared to repel 
force with force. Sylla moved from Nola at 
the head of six complete legions, and liad his 
colleague along with him. 1 Lis army, he saw, 
was ready at the first w'ord to inarcli to Rome, 
but he was unresolved in his own mind, ainl 
apprehensive of the danger. How ever, upon 
his offering sacritico, the soothsayer Posthiirnius 
had no sooner inspected the entrails, than ho 
stretched out both tiis Jiands to Sylla, and pro- 
posed to be kept in eliaiiis till after the battle, 
HI order for the worst of piinisliriients, if every 
thing did not soon succeed entirely to the 
general’s wish. It is said, too, that there ap- 
peared to Sylla in a dream, the goddess whoso 
worship the Hoinans received from the Cappa- 
docians, whether it be th«i Monii, Minerva, or 
Beiiona. She seemcul <o sfmid by him, and put 
thunder in his hand, and liaving called his 
enemies by name one after unotber, bade him 
strike them: tiiey fell, and were •consumed bv 
it to uslies. Encouraged by this vision, wbicli 
he related next morning to his colleague, he 
took his way towards Rome. 

When he had reached Picinae,* he was met 
by an embassy, that entreated him not to ad- 
vance in that hostile manner, since the senate 
had come to a resolution to do him all the 
justice he could desire. He promised to grant 
all they asked ; and, as if lie intended to en- 
camn there, ordered bis officers, as usual, to 
mark out the ground. The ambassadors took 
their leave with entire confidence in his honour. 
But as soon as they were gone, he dispatched 
Basillus and Caius Mummius, to make tliem- 
eelves masters of the gate^ and tlie w'ali by the 

.ASiiquiline mount He himself followed with 

* There being no place between Nola and Rome 
called Picliiae, Lubiuus thinks we should read Pictas, 
which was a place of public enterlainmeiit about i 
iweniy-flve miles from the capital. Strabo and I 
Antoninus On his Itinerary) mention it as such, j 
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the utmost expedition. Accordingly Basillus 
and his party seized the gat and entered tho 
city. But the unarmed miiltitiidc got upon 
the tops of the houses, and with stones and 
tiles drove them back to the foot of the wall 
At tliat moment Sylla arrived, and seeing Uie 
opposii' on his soldiers iind will), called out to 
them to set fire to the houses. He took a 
flaming forcdi in liis own hands, and advanced 
before Ihcir. At the same time he ordered his 
archers to shoot fire-arrows at the roofs. Rea- 
son harl no longer any pdwer over him ; passion 
^nd fury governed all liis inutions ; his enemies 
were all he thought of; and in the thirst for 
vengeance, he made no account of his friends, 
nor took the least compassion on his relations. 
Siicli was the case, when ho made his way 
with fin*, w hich makes no distinction between 
tlie innocent and the guilt\\ 

Meanwhile, IMariiis, w'lio was driven back 
to the (em])le of Vt'sta, jiroclaiiiiod liberty to 
the slaves that would repair to his stamlard. 
But tin: enemy pressed on witli so much vigour, 
that he was forced to quit the city. 

Sylla immediately assembled the senate, and 

S ot Marius, and a few others, condemned to 
eath. 'fhe tribuiK* Sulpitius, wdio was of the 
number, w'as Ixdrayi'd by one of his own slaves, 
ami brought to tlio block. Sylla gave the slave 
liis freedom, and then had him thrown down 
tlie Tarpoian rock. As for Marius, lie set a 
price upon liis head; in which he^ behaved 
neither with gratitude nor good policy, since 
lie had not long before fled into the bouse of 
Marius, and put jiis life in his hands, and yet 
was dismissed in safety. Had Marius, instead 
of letting Jiiia go, given him up to Sulpitius, 
who thirsted for his bloody he might have been 
absolute master of Rome. But he spared his 
I enemy ; and a few days alter, when there was 
an opportunity for his return, met not with the 
same generous treatim*nt. 

Tlie senate did not express the coucern 
which tiiis gave them. But the people openly 
and by facts shewed their resentment and 
resolution to make reprisals. For they rejected 
his nephew Nonius, wlio relied on his recom- 
immdation, and his fellow-candidate Serviiis, 
in an ignominious manner, and appointed Ptliers 
to the consulship, wlioso promotion they 
thought woiih^ be mast disrigrecablc to him. 
Sylla i>ret(*iiiJed great satisfaction at the thing, 
and said, “ He was quite happy to see the 
Xieople by his means enjoy tlie liberty of pro- 
ceeding as they thought iiroper.” Nay, to 
obviate their liutrcd, lie proposed Lucius Cinna, 
who was of the opposite faction, for consul, but 
first laid' him nnaer the sanction of a solemn 
oath, to assist him in all his aflairs. Cinna 
went up to the Capitol witli a stone in hia hand. 
There he sivorc befoVe all the world, to pre- 
sen’e the friendship betw'een them inviolaDlc,^ 
adding this imprecation, If T be guilty of 
any breach of it, may I be driven from tlie 
city, as this stone is from my hand !” at the 
same time he threw the stone upon the ground. 
Yet, us soon as he w^as entered^ upon his office, 
he began to raise new edinmotions, and set up 
an impeachment against Sylla, of which Ver- 
giuiuR, one of the tribunes, was to be tho 
manager. But Sylla left botli tlie manager and 
the impeachment behind him and set fiirwurd 
gainst Mithridates 

Y 2 
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About fbe time ttiatSylhi set sail from Italy, 
Mithridates, we are told, was visited with 
many ill presages at Pergamns. Among the 
rest an image of Victory, bearing a crown, 
which was contrived to be let down hy a ma- 
chine, broke just as it was going to pnt the 
crown upon 'his head, and the crown itself 
was dashed to ])ieces upon the floor of the 
theatre. The people of Pergamiis were seized 
with astonishment, and Mithridates felt no 
small concera, though his affairs then prosper- 
ed beyond his hopes. For he had taken Asia 
from the Romans, and Bithynia and Caj>pa- 
docia from their ri*.spectivo kings, - and was set 
down in quiet at Pergamn.s, disposing of rich 
governments and kin’^doms among his friends 
at pleasure. As for nis sons, the eldest go- 
verned in peace fhe ancient kingdoins of Pori- 
tns and Bosphorus, oxlendiiig ns far us the 
deserts above the iV1;eotic lake ; the other, 
named Ariarathes, was siilnliiing Thracx‘ and 
Macedonia with a great army. His generals 
with their armies were rrdiiciiig otiier con.si- 
derable 'places. Ibe principal of these was 
Archclans, who commanded the sens with }ii.s 
fleet, was conquering the Cyclades, and all 
the other islands within the hay of Malea, and 
wa-s master of Eiibcea itself, lie met, indeed, 
with some check at Chicronea. 'I'liere Brti- 
tius Sura, lieuteriHnt to Sontius, who com- 
manded in Macedonia, a man distinguished 
by his courage and eaiKicify, opposeil Arche- 
laus, who was overflowing Bieotia like a tor- 
rent, defeated him in tliree engsigements near 
Ghaeronea, and confhied him again to the sea. 
But, as Lucius Lucnllus came and ordered 
him to give place to Sylla, to whom that jiro- 
vince, aud the conduct of the war there, were 
decreed, he immediately quitted Boeotia, and 
returned to Sentius, though hi.s siuxess was 
beyond all that lie could have flattered himself 
with, and Greece was reaily to deelarc again 
for the Romans on account of his valour and 
conduct. It is true, these were tlie most 
shining actions of Brutius's life. 

When Sylla was arrived, the cities sent am- 
bassadors with an offer of opening their gJites 
to him. Athens alone was held by its tyrant 
Aristion for Mithridates. lie tlierefore. at- 
tacked it with the utmost vigour, invested the 
PiroDus, brought up all sorts of engines, and 
left no kind of assault whatever unatteinptefl. 
Had he waited a while, he might without the 
least danger have taken thfj upper town, whieh 
was alrea^ reduced by famine to the last ex- 
tremity. But his haste to return to Rome, 
where he apprehended some, change in affairs 
to his prejudice, made him run every risk, 
and spare neither nien nor money, to bring 
this W'ar to a conclusion. For, besides his 
oilier warlike equipage, he had ten thousand 
yoke of mules, which worked eveiy day at 
the cnjpnes. As wood began to fail, by reason 
of the immense weiyhts which broke down bis 
machines, or their being burned by tlie enemy 
he cut down the sacred groves. 7'lie shady 
walks of the Academy and the Lycomim in 
the suburbs fell before liis axe. And as the 
war required vast sums of money to support it, 
he scrupled not to violate the holy treasures of 
Greece, but took from Epidanrus, as well as 
Olympia, the most beautiful and precious of | 


their gifts. He wrote also to the Ampliir- 
tyones at Delphi, ^ That it would be best for 
them to put the treasures of Apollo ic hia 
hands : fur either he would keep Uiem^ safer 
than he could ; or, if he applied tht*.m to his own 
use, would return the full yalue.’^ Caphis the 
Pliocian, one of his friends, was sent upon 
this commission, and ordered to have every 
tiling weighed to him. Caphis went to Delphi, 
but was loth to touch the sacred deposits, and 
lamented to the Amphictoynes the necessity 
he Wt'is under with many tears. Some said, 
they heard the sound of the lyre in the inmost 
sanctuary ; and Caphis, either believing it, or 
willing to slrike Sylla with a religions terror, 
sent liiin an aneouni of it. But he wrote back 
in a je.stiug way, “ That he was surprised Ca- 
phis should not know that music was the voice 
of joy, and not of resentment, lie might, 
therefore, boldly take fhe treasures, since 
Apollo gave him them with the utmost satia- 
faetion.” 

These treasures were carried off, withoifl 
being seen by many of the Greeks. But, O'f 
the royal olfering, tliere remained a silver urn, 
which being so large and heavy, that no car- 
riage runid hf'ur it, I he A mjihictyones were 
obliged to I’lit it in pieces. At sight of this, 
they called to mind, one while Flamiiiius and 
Munius Aciliiis, and another while, Paiilus 
iEmilius ; one of which having driven Antio- 
chtis out <if Gn eee, and the other subdued the 
kings of Macedonia, not only kept their lianda 
from srx)iliiig the Grecian temples, but ex- 
pressed their regard and reverence for [them 
by adding new gifts. I'Jiose great men, in- 
deed, were legally coiiimissioiied, and their 
soldiers were persons of sober minds, who 
had learned to obey tlieir generals without 
iiiurmiiring. The generals, with the magnani* 
inity of kings, exc’eedod not private persons 
ill their expenses, nor brought upon the state 
anv charge but what was coiiimon and reason- 
able. In short, they thought it no less dis- 
grace to flatter their own iiieii, than to he afraid 
of tlie eueiny. But 1ht> coiiiuiaiulers of these 
time.s raised the.iii.selves to high posts by force, 
not by merit ; and as they wanted soldiers to 
liglit their countrymen rather than any foreign 
enemies, they were obliged to treat them wdth 
great c^omplaisanci’. While they thus bought 
their service, at the price of ministering to 
tlieir vices, they were not aware that they 
were selling their country ; and making them- 
selves slaves to the meanest of mankind, in 
order to command the greatest and the best. 
This banished Marius from Rome, and after- 
wards brought him back agfiinst Sylla. 'riiis 
made Ciiina dip Ids hands in the blood of 
Octavius, and Fimbria the assassin of Flaccus. 

Sylla opened one of the first sources of this 
corruption. For, to draw the troops of other 
ofUcers from them, he lavishly supplied the 
wants of his own. Thus, while by one aud 
the same means he was inviting the former to 
desertion, and tlie latter to hixury, he had 
occasion for infinite sums, aud particularly 
in this siege.^ For ^ his passion for taking 
Athens was irresistibly violent: whether li 
was, tliat he wanted to fi^ht against that city^ 
ancient renown^ of which nothing, but -th< 
shadow nowlmmned; or wheth» he cmiild 
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not bear the scoifs and taunts, which 
Aristion, in all the w'antonness of ribaldry, 
insulted him and Metcila from the walls. 

The composition of this tyrant’s heart was 
insolence and cruelty. He was the sink of all 
the follies and vices of INIithridatcs. Poor 
Athens, which had pot ch‘af of iiinuiiiei-ahle 
wars, tyrannies, and seditions, perished at 
Inst by this monster, as by a deadly disease. 
A bushel of wheat was now sold there for a 
thousand drarlinrias. The people ate not oidy 
the herbs and roots that grew about the cita- 
del, but sodden leather and oil hags; while 
he was indulging liiinself in riotous feasts and 
dancing in the day-time, or iniinicking and laugh- 
ing at the enemy. He let the sacred lamp of f he 
goddess go out for want of oil, and when the 
principal priestess sent to ask liim for half a 
a measure of barley, he sent lier tliat ip.aniity of 
pepper. Tlie senators aial priests came li> en- 
treat him ((» t::ke conijta.ssioii on the city, and ca- 
pitulate with Syll.i, lint he re<-eivt'<l tIuMii with a 
shower of arrows. At last when itwastoo late,lic , 
agreed with iiiueli flilliculty to scud two or three 
of the companions <»f his riots to treat of peace. ' 
These, instead of niakiiig any proposals that 
tended to save th<i city, talk4 d in a l<il(y iiian-^ 
ner about Theseus, atnl thtmoipiis, and the 
conquest of the Medes ; w liicli i*rovoked Sylla 
to say, “Go, iiiy notile semis, and tato back 
j'our fine speeches with you.” h’or my |>art, 1 
was not sent to Athens to learn its antiquities, 
but to chastise its rebellions people. 

In the mean time, Sylla’s spies lieard some 
old men, who w'ere (!<»nversiiig fogetlier in the 
Ceramirns, blame the tyrant for not securing 
the wall uear the llcpfar!:alc,o.s, wldch was 
the only place not impregnable, 'fhey carried 
this news to Sylla ; and he, iar from disre- 
garding it, w'eiit by night to take a \iew of 
that part of the wail, and found that it might 
be scaled. He then set iiiinu‘diaf«‘Iy ab«»nt. it.; 
and he tells ii.s in hi.s tlomineiitari^'M, that Marcus 
Teins^ was the first man who inonnleil the 
wail. Teins there iiu*t with an adversary , and 
gave him such a violent blow on the skull that 
be broke his swonl ; notwithstanding which he 
stoo<l firm and kept his place. 

Athens,-)- thcrefun*, w'as taken, as the* old 
men had foretold. Sylla having levelled with 
the groiin<l all that was ht^tween the Fira-an 
g*de and that called the Sacred, entered the 
town at midnight, in a manner tin; most dread- 
ful that can be conceived. All the trnnipids 
and horns sounded, and w'cre answered by the 
shouts and clang of the soldiers, let loose to 
plunder and destroy. They rushed along the 
streets with drawn swords, and horrible was 
the slaughter they made. The number of tlie 
killed -could not be computed; but we may 
form some judgment of it, by the quantity of 
ground which was overflowetl with blood. 
For, besides those that fell in other parts of 
the city, the blood that was shed in the market- 
^ace only, covered all the Ceramicus as tar as 
l)ip;^1u8. Nay, there are several who assure 
IIS, it ran through the gates, and overspread 
the 8abuib.s. 

• Probably it should be Ateius. In the life of 
Crassus one Ateius is mentioned as a tribune of 
the people. 

t Athens was taken 84 years before the biith of 
Christ. 
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But though sucli numbers were put to tlie 
sword, there w'ere as many wdiq laid violent 
hands upon them.selxcs, in grief for their sink* 
ing country. What reduced the best men 
among theiti to this despair of finding any 
mercy or inoilerate terms for Athens, W'as the 
well-known cnudty t»f Syiia. Yet partly by 
the intercession of Midias' and Callipnqn, and 
the exiles who threw themselves at his feet, 
partly by tlie entreaties of the senators who 
aiteiided liiiri intliat ex]>etlition, and being him- 
self satiated vvitli blood befildes, he was at 
last prevailed upon to sto}) ids hand ; and, in 
eoinpliment to the ancient Athenians, he said, 

Jle forgave the n»ouy for the sake of the 
few, the living for the dead.” 

He tells us in his Comtneiitnrics, that he took 
Athens on the calends of March, which falls 
I in with the new' moon in the month Anthe.ste- 
! rion ; wlie.n tinr Atheidaii.s were perforndng 
many riles in nieiimry of I he destruction of the 
loiiiilry by water; for tin; deluge was be- 
lifWfMl to have happened about that time of 
llu‘ jeai*.^ 

The rity tUus t;iken, the tyrant retired into 
the citadel, and was brsiege<l there by Curio, 
to whom Sylla gave that charge. He held out 
' a coiisiih'nilde time, but at last was forced to 
surrender ibr want of w*!iter. In this the hand 
of J leaven was very visible. For the very 
same day and hour that Aristion was brought 
out, the sky, whitdi befoni was perfectly serene, 
grew black w ith clouds, and Kiudi u quantity of 
niiii fell, as quile ovcrilowed the ciUulel. Soon 
ailer this, Sylla made liimself master of the 
INru^us ; the most of which he laid in ashes, 
and aiiioiig the rest, that admirable W'ork, the 
arsenal, built by Philo. 

During the.se transactions, Taxiles, Mi- 
thridates’s geueial, came down from Thrace 
and MaciMioriia, with a hundred thousand foot, 
ten Ihoii.saiid horse, and fourscore and ten 
chariots armed with scyihes, and sent to desire 
Archelaiis to meet him there. Archclaushad 
tlit'u his station at Miinychia, and neither 
clio.se to cpiit the sea, nor yet light the Koiiians, 
but was ])ersuaded his part was to protract the 
war, and to cut oil’ the enemy’s convoys. 
Sylla saw belter tlian he the distress he might 
be in for provisioii.s, and therefore moved from 
that barren country, which w’as scarce sufficient 
to maliilaiii his troo])s in time of pence, and 
led them into Bwotia. Most piioplc thought this 
an error in his counsels, to quit the roc.ks^of 
Attica where horse could hardly act, and to 
expo.se himse.lf on the large and open plains 
of BoLMitia, when he knew the chief slrengtli 
of till! hurbarians consisled in cavalry and 
chariots. But to avoid hunger and famine, ho 
was forced, ns we have observed, to hazard a 
battle. Beside.s, he was in pain for Hurtensjus, 
a man of great and enterprising spirit, w'ho was 
bringing him considerable reinforcement from 
Thessaly, and ivas w'utclied by tlie barbarians 
in the straits. I'liese were the reasons which 
induced Sylla to march into Busotia. As for 
Hortensius, Caplii.s, a cuuiitrynum of ours, led 
liim^ anotJier way, and disappointed tlie bar- 
barians. He conducted liim by mount Par- 
nassus to Tithora, which is now a large city, 
but was then only a fort situated on. the brow 

* The deluge of Ogyges happened in Attica 4icsr 
ievciiteeu hundred years before. 
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of n steep precipice, where t1i6 Phocians of 
old took reiiifyc*, \ylien Xerxes^ invaded their 
country. Hortensius, having pitched his tents 
there, in the day-time kept olf the enemy : and 
in the« night made ids way down the h**okeii 
rocks to Patroiiis, where Sylla met him with 
ull his Torres. 

Thus united, they took possession of a fertile 
liili, in the middle of tlie plains of Elatela, 
well sheltered with trees, and watered at the 
hotiom. U is eulle<l Phihtbaeolus^ and is itiiirh 
commended l>y Sylla fur the fruitiulrH'ss of its 
soil and its agreeable situation. When they 
were encamped, <hr*y ap])enrcd to the enemy 
no more (hau a handful. I'liey had not indeed 
above fifteen hundred horse, and not quite 
fifteen thousand foot. 'J'lie other genenils in 
a manner forced Arche la us upon action ; and 
when they came to put their forces in order 
of battle, they tilh'd the wluile plain with 
horses, chariots, bucklers, and targets. The 
clamour and hideous roar of so inatiy na- 
tions, ranked thick together, seemed to rend 
the sky ; and the pomp and splendour of their 
appearance was not without its use in exciting 
terror. For the lustre of their arms, which 
were richly adorned with gohl and silver, and 
the colours of their Median and Scythian vests, 
intermixed with brass and polished stead, w'hen 
the troops were in motion, kindled the air with 
an awful llainc like that of lightning. 

The Iloiuaiis, in great ciinsternation, shut 
themselves up within their trendies. Sylla 
could nutVith all his argiimcuits reiiiove their 
fears; and ns he did not choose I o force them 
into the fhddin this dispirited condilioii, he sat 
still, and bore, iliongh with great reluctaiiee, 
the vain boasts and insults of the barbarians. 
This was of more servieo <o him than any 
Atlier measure he could have adopted. Tiic 
rnemy, who held him in gri'at (‘oiitenqd, and 
were not before very obedient lo Iheir own 
generals, by reason of (heir nuniber, now forgot 
ail <lisi:iplinc,^tind but few of tliem remained 
within their intrenelimenls. — Iii\i(ed by rapine 
and pliiiuler, tiie grealest part lia<l dispensed 
themselves, and were got several ilays’ journey 
from the camp. In these excurions, it is said, 
they riiined the city of Panop<"u, Kacked 
bad lia, and pillaged a temple where oracles 
were delivered, without orders from any one 
of their {generals. 

Sylla, lull of sorrow and Indignation to have 
tliese cities destroyed before his eyes, was 
williag to try what elVcct labour would have 
upon his soldiers. He compelled them to dig 
trenches, to draw the Cephisus from its chan- 
nel, and made them work at it without inter- 
luissiou; standing inspector himself, and se- 
verely punishing all whom he found remiss. 
His view in this W’as to tire tliem with labour, 
that tliey might give the preferenee to danger ; 
and it answered the end he proposed. On the 
third day of their drudgery, as Sylla pa8.sed by, 
they called out to lead them against the enemy. 
Sylla said, ** it is not any inciiimtioii to fight, 
but an unwillingness to work, that puts you 
upon this request If you really vvant to come 
to^ an engagement, go, sw’ord in hand, and 
wdze that post immediately.” At the same 
time he pointed to the place, where Had formerly 
atood the citadel of the l^aropotaminns , but all 
the biiildiags were now demolished, and there 


was nothing left but a craggy and steep moun- 
tain, just separated from mount Edylluin by 
the river Assus, which at the foot of the 
mountain falls into the Cephisus. The river 
growing very rapid by tliis confluence, makes 
(he ridge a sale place for an encampment. 
Sylla seeing tjiose of the enemy|a troops called 
Olinlcaspides, hastening to seize tliat post, 
wanted to gain it before tliem, and by availing 
himself of the present spirit of his men, he suc- 
ceeded. Archclaus, upon this disappointment, 
filmed his anns against Chmronea ; tlie in- 
habitants, in consequence of their former con- 
nections with Sylla, entreated him not to desert 
the place ; upon which he sent along with them 
the military tribune Gabinius with one legion. 
J'he Climroneans, with all tlieir ardour to 
reach the city, did not arrive sooner tlian 
Gahinius : such was his honour, when engaged 
in their defence, that it even eclipsed the zeal 
of those w'ho implored his assistance. Juba 
tells us, that it was not Gabinius but Ericiiis,^ 
who was despatched on this occasion. In this 
critical situation, however, was the city of 
Chieronea. 

The Romans now received from Eebadia 
and the cave of 'IVophonius very agreeable 
"accounts of orach's, that promised victory. 
The irihabitauts of that country fell us 
storif's about them ; but what Sylla liiTiiscIf 
wri(<\s, in the tenth book of his Commentaries, 
is this: Quintus Tidiis, u man of some note 
among the Romans employed in Greece, came 
to him one day after he had gained the buttle of 
Chteronea, and told him, that 'IVophonius fore- 
told another battle to be fought shortly in the 
same place, in which lie should likewise prove 
victorious. After him, came a private soldier 
of Ills own, witli a promise from heaven of the 
glorious K{j('C(\ss that would uliend his ailairs in, 
Italy. Hodi agreed as to tlie manner in which 
these pro]»hecii*s were commiinieut(‘d ; they 
said the deity that appeared to them, botli in 
beauty and iiiajesly, resembled the Olympian 
Jupiter. 

When Sylla had passed the Assus, he en- 
camped under mount Edyliiiin, over against 
Arelielaiis, who had strongly intrenched him- 
self between Aronlium and Edylium, near a 
place called Assia. That spot oi ground bears 
the name of Archelaiis to this day. Sylla 
passed one day without attempting any tiling. 
The day following, he left Miirmim with a 
legion and two cohorts, lo harass the enemy, 
who were already in some disorder, while he 
himself went and sacriliced on the banks of 
the Cepliisus. Afler the ceremony was over, 
lie procecderl to Clia^rouea, to join the forces 
there, and to take a view ol* Thiirium, a post 
which the enemy had gained before him. This 
is a craggy eminence, running np gradually to 
a point, which we express in our lang[iiage by 
the term f)rl/wpagits. At the loot of it runs 
the river Morius,-** and by it stands the temple 
of Apollo 'I'hnriiis. Apollo is so culled from 
Thiiro the mother of Clieron, who, as> history 
informs us, was the founder of Chseronca. 

* It is probable, it should be read Hirtios ; for-'' 
so some manuscripts have it, wbeie the sanie per- 
son is mentioned again afterwardH. 

t Tills river is afterwards called Molus , but 
which is the right readlne is uncertain. 
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citliersi «ay, tlint the lieifer which tlie ^ Pytliian 
Apollo npnointed Cadmus lor his fi^uide^ first 
presentee! herself there, anel that tlie place^ was 
tlience named^ Thurium ; for the Phcenicians 
call tt heifer Thor. 

As Sylla approached Chieronea, tlie tribune 
who had the city in charge, led out his troops 
to meet him, having himself a crown of laurel 
:□ his hands. Just as Sylla recei^d them, and 
began to aniinaht them to the intended enter- 
prise, Honioluicus and Anaxida^s, two Ctia‘* 
roneans, addressed him, with a promise to cut 
off the corps that occupied Thurium, if he would 
give them a small party to sup|>ort them iii the 
attempt. For there was a palli which the bar- 
barians were not apprissetl of, leading from a 

K lace called Petrochus, hy the temple of the 
fuses, to a part of the mountain tliat o\ erlooked 
them ; lironi whence it was easy either to des- 
troy them witli stones, or drive tlicu down 
into the plain. tSylhi finding the character c»f 
these men for courage and fidelity snjiported hy 
Gahiiiiiis, onlered thorn to put the thing in 
execution. Meantime he drew up his forces, 
and placed the cavalry in the wings ; taking 
the right himself, and gi\ ing the loft to Mtinvna. 
Oalhis* and Hortensiiis, his lientenaiiis, coni- 
inanded a body of res<‘r\o in tin* r«‘ar, anti 
kept watch upon the heights, to prevent theii* 
being surrounded. For it was easy to see that 
the oiicriiy were preparing with their wings, 
which coiKsisted of an infinite number of' horse, 
and all tlu'ir lighi-arrned foot, troops that could 
move with great agility, mid wind away at 
pleasure, to take a eirciiit, and quite enclose 
tfie Homan army. 

In the mean time, #ie two Chicroneans, 8U|)- 
ported, according to Sylla’s order, liy a parly 
commanded hy Ericiis, stole unobserved up 
Thurium, and gained the summit. As soon as 
tln?y made their appearance, the barbarians 
were struck with consternation, and .sought 
refuge in flight ; bat in the confusion niatiy of 
them perished by means of each other. For, 
unable to find any firm footing, as they inovecl 
down the steep mounfain, they fell upon the 
spears of those that were next Iiefore them, or 
else pushed them down the precipice. All this 
wliile the enemy w'erc pressing upon them from 
above, and galling them behind ; insoniuch 
fliat three thousand men were killed ii(>on 
'J'litiriuni. As to fhose who got down, some 
fell into the hands of Miirieiia, who met them in 
good order, and easily cut them in pieces ; 
otliers who fled to the main body, iiiuler Archc- 
laus, wherever they fell in with it, filled it w'ilh 
terror and dismay; and this was the thing that 
gave the oflicers innst troniile, and prineipatly 
occasioned the defeat. Nylla, taking advantage 
of thejr disorder, moved with such vigour and 
expedition to the cluirge, that he prevented the 
eilect of the armed chariots. For fhe chief 
strength of those chariots consists in the course 
they run, and in the impetuosity consequent 
upon it; and if they have but a short compass, 
they are as insignificant as arrow's sent from a 
bow not well drawn. 'J'his w'as the case at 
present with respect to the barbarians. Their 
chariots moved at first so slow, uiid their attacks 

. * Giiariii. after Appian's Mithrid, reads Calba. 
'And so it Is in severai manuscripts. Dacler pro- 
poses to read Balbus, wliich name occurs aftcr- 

aards. 


were so lifeless, that the Romans chipped their 
hands, and received them with the utmost 
ridicule. They even called for fresh ones, ns 
they used to do iii the 11 ippodrome at Rome. 

Upon this, the infantry engaged. The bar- 
barians, for their part, tried what tlie long 
pikes would do; and, by locking their sliiidds 
together, endeavoured to keep tlieiiiselves in 
good order. As for the Romans, afier their 
spears had had all tlie etl'ect that could be 
expected from lliem, they drew their sw'ords, 
and met the ciiiieters of (he enemy with n 
sireiigth w'hicha just indiguutioii inspires. For 
Alitliridates*s generals had hrought over (iffeeii 
thousand slaves upon a proclamation oi‘ liberty, 
and placed them among the lieavy-arined in- 
fantry. On which occasion, a certain centurion 
is said thus to have expressed himself— ^^iSurely 
these are tJio S€i{urnaiia ; for we never saw 
slaves have any share of liberty at another time.” 
flou'ever, ns their ranks wen* so close, and 
tlieir tile so deep, that they could not easily he 
broken ; and as they exerfed a spirit which 
could not he exjiected from them, they were 
not repulsed and nut in disorder lill fhe archers 
and slingers of tlie secoiul line discharged all 
th<‘ir fury upon them. 

Areiielaiis was now extending his right wing, 
ill order to .sarroiind the Koinans, and liur- 
iensiiis, with the culiorts under his command, 
pushed down to take him in the Hank. But 
Arehelaiis, by a siiihlen iiiumxuivre, turned 
against him with two thoimand horse whom he. 
had at hand, and hy little and liltic drove hiiii 
towards the mountains ; so that being separated 
from the main body, he was in danger of be- 
ing quite iKunnicd in by tlie enemy. Sylla, 
infuriin'd of this, pushed up with his right 
wing, which had not yet engaged, to the ns- 
asistaiice of Hortensiiis. ^ On the other hand, 
Arehelaiis, conjecturing, from the dust that flew 
about, the real slate of tlie ease, left IJorten- 
siiis, nijd ha.steiietl hack to the right of (he 
Hoinan army, fruiii whence Sylla had ad- 
vanced, ill hopes of finding it without a com- 
ma nder. 

At the same time Taxiles led on the ChnU 
vasphlvH against Miira.'na, so that shouts were 
set up on hotli strles, whitdi were re-echoed by 
the neighbouring muiiiitaiiis. Sylla now stop- 

{ >ed to consider which way he should direct 
jis course. At length, coiiclurlliig to return to 
his own post, he sent Hortensiiis with four 
cohorts to lilt; assistanre of Muneiia, and him- 
self with the fifth made up to his right wing 
w'ifh the ufmost expedition. He found that 
without him it kept a good roiintenuiice against 
the troops of Arehelaiis; Imt ns soon us he 
appeared, his men made such prodigious ef- 
fort.s, tfiat tln:y routed the enemy entirely, 
and jHirsiied theiii to the river and mount 
Acontiiim. 

Afiiidst this success, Sylla was not iininiiid- 
ful Ilf jMiinenu’s danger, hut hastened with a 
reiijforcement to tluit quarter. He found him, 
however, victorious, and therefore had nothing 
to do hut join in the pursuit.^ threat numbers of 
the barbarians fell in the field of buttle, and 
still greater as they were endeavouring to gain 
their intrenchiuents ; so that out of so many 
myriads only ten thousand men reached Chaf- 
ris. Sylla says, he missed only fourteen of 
his men, and two of these came up in the 
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ereninjr: For this reason he inscribed his' 
trophies to Mars, to Victorj^, and Venus, to 
shew that he was no less indebted to go^ 
fortnne^ than to capacity and valour, for tlie 
advantages he had gained. The tropliy I nin 
speakings of was erected for the victory won 
on the plain, where the troops of Arcliplaus 
began to give way, and to fly to the river 
Molus. The other trophy upon the top of 
Thnrium, in memory of their getting above tlie 
barbarians, was inscribed in Greek characters 
to the valour of flomoluic/nis and Anaxi- 
damas. 

He exhibited games on f-liis occasion at 
Thebes, in a theatre erected ibr that purpose 
near the fountain of fKilipiis.* But the judges 
wer^ taken from other cities (jf Greece, by 
reason of the irnplacal)|p hatred he bore the 
Thebans. He deprived tliem of half their 
territories, which he consecrated to the 
Pythian Apollo and the Olympian Jupiter; 
jeaving orders that out of their revenues the 
money should be repaid which ho had taken 
from their temples. 

After this, he received news that Flaccns, 
who was of the opposite faction, was elected 
consul, and that he was liringing a great army 
over the Ionian, in pretence against Mitliri- 
dates. but in reality agiiinst him. He therefore 
marched into Thessaly to meet him. However, 
when he was arrived at M(ditca, intelligence 
was brought him from several «piarters, that 
the countries behind him were laid waste by 
another army oi‘ the king^s, superior to the 
former, Dorylaus was arrived at Chalcin with 
a large fleet, which brought over eighty thou- 
sand men, of the best ecpiipped and best dis- 
ciplined troops of Milhridates. With these he 
entered l^otia, and made himself master of 
the country, in hopes of drawing Sylla to a 
battle. Archelaus renionstnited against that 
measure, but Doiylaiis wtis so far from regard- 
ing liini, that he scrupled not to assert, that so 
many myriads of men could not have been lost 
without treachery. But Sylla soon turned back, 
and shewed Dorylaus bow prudent the advice 
was which he had rejecltul, and what a proper 
sense its author had of the Roman valour. 
Indeed, Dorylaus himself, after some slight 
skinnisliea with Sylla at 'i'ilphosiuin, was the 
iirst to agree that action was not the thing to 
be pursued any longer, but that (he w'ar was 
to be spun out, and decided at hist by dint of 
money. 

However, the plain of Orchomenus, where 
they were eucami)ed, being most advantageous 
for those whose chief streiiglli cuusisted in 
cavalry, grave fresh spirits to Archelaus. For 
of all the plains of Ba'otiu the largest and most 
beautiful is this, which, without eitlier tree or 
bush, extends itself from the gates of Orcho- 
meniis to the ttuis in which (he river Melas 
loses itwlf. That river rises under the walls 
of the city just mentioned, and is the only Gre- 
cian river which is navigable from its source. 
About the summer solstice it overflows like the 
Nile, and produces plunts of the same nature ; 
only tliey are meagre, and bear but little fruit. 

course is short, great part of it soon stop- 
ping in those dark and muddy fens. The res^^ 

* Pausanlus tells us this fountain was so called, 
b<*ciu8e CEdtpns there washed off the blood he was 
tUilnsd with in the murder of his father. 


falls into the riv^r Cephisns, about (he place 
where the water is bordered with such excel- 
lent canes for flutes. 

The two armies being encamped opposite 
each other, Archelaus attempted not any 
thing. But Sylla began to cut trenches in 
several parts of the fleld, that he might, if pos- 
sible, drive J|ie enemy from the firm g^und, 
which was so suitable for cavaliy^ and force 
them upon the morasses. The barbarians 
could not he^ this, but upon the first signal 
from their generals, rode up at full speed, and 
handled the labourers so rudely, that they all 
dispersed. The corps too, designed to sup- 
port them, was put to flight. ^ Sylla that mo- 
ment leaped from his horse, seized one of the 
ensigns, and pushed through the middle of the 
fugitives towards the enemy, crying out, 
“ Here, Romans, is the bed of honour I am to 
die in. Do you, when you are asked where 
you betrayed your general, remember to say, 
it was at Ondioinenus.” These words stopped 
them in their flight : besides, two cohorts came 
from the right wing^ to his assistance, and at 
the head of this united corps he repulsed the 
enemy. 

Sylla tlien drew back a lltlle, to give his 
troops some refreshment; after wliicli he 
brought them to work again, intending to draw 
a line of circiimvallation round the barbarians. 
Hereupon, they returned in better order than 
before. Diogenes, s'ln-in-law to Archelaus, 
fc?ll gloriously ns he was perfoniiing wonders 
on the right. Their archers were charged so 
close by the Romans, that they had not room 
to mnnag - iheir bows, and therefore took a 
quantity i-rrows in th^r hands, which ‘they 
used in^tenu of swords, and with them killed 
several of (heir adversaries. At last, however, 
they were broken and shut ujp in their camp, 
where they passed the night in great misery, 
on aecoiint of their dead and wounded. Next 
morning Sylla drew out his men to continue 
the trench ; and as numbers of the barbarians 
came out to engage him, he attacked and rout- 
ed them so cHectiially, that, in the terror they 
were in, none stood to guard the camp, and he 
entered it with them. — The fens were then 
filled with tlie blood of the slain, and the lake 
with dead bodies ; insomuch tliat even now 
many of the weapons of the barbarians, bows, 
helmets, fragments of iron breast-plates, and 
swords, are unind buried in the mud, though it 
is almost two hundred years since the battle. 
Such is tlie account we have of the actions at 
Clia^ronca and Orchomenus. 

Meanwhile Cinna and Carbo behaved with 
so much rigour and injustice at Rome to per- 
sons of the greatest distinction, that many, to 
avoid their tyranny, retired to Sylla’s camp, as 
to a safe harbour ; so that in a little time ho * 
had a kind of senate about him. Metella, with 
much diflinilty, stole from Rome with his chil- 
dren, and enme to tell him, lhat his enemies 
had burned his house and all his villas, ond to 
entreat him to return home, where his help was 
so much wanted. He was much perplexed in 
his deliberations, neither choosing to neglect 
his aflUcted country, nor knowing how to go 
and leave such an important object as the 
Mithridatic war in so unfinished a state, when 
he was addressed by a merchant of Delinm, 
called Archelaus, on the part of (he general of 
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tha. name, wbo wanted to sound him about an 
accommodation, and to treat privately of.' tlie 
conditions of it. 

Syllawas so charmed with the thm^, that 
he hastened to a personal conference with the 
general. -Their interview was on the sea- 
coast near Delium, where stands a celebrated 
temple of Apollo, Upon their meeting, 
Arcnelaus proposed that Sylla sliould quit the 
Asiatic and Pontic expedition, and turn his 
whole attention to the civil M^ar, engaging on 
the king's behalf to supply him with money, 
vessels, and troops. Sylla proposed an answer,^ 
that Archelaus sliould quit the interest of 
Mithridates, be appointed king in his place, 
assume the title of an ally to the Romans, and 
put the king's sliipping in his hands. When 
Archelniis expressed his detestation of tliis 
treachery, Sylla thus proceeded : “ Is it pos- 

sible, then, that you, Arclielaiis, a Cinipi.iiocian, 
the slave, or, if you please, tiic trieinl of a 
barbarous kiitK, siioum be. shocked ni a pro- 
posal, which, however in some rt'Apet^ts ex- 
ceptionable, must he attended with <lu* most 
advantageous consequences? Is it ]xissil>Ie 
that to me, the Roman genc'ral, to Sylla, yon 
should take upon you to talk of treachery ? — 
As if you M’ero not that same Arclieliius, who 
at Cha^ronca tied with a huiidliil of men, tiic 
poor remains of a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand, who hid himself two days in Ihc marshes 
of Orchomenus, and left the roads of Ramtia 
blocked up with heaps of dead bodies.’^ — Upon 
this Archelaus bad recourse to cntrt'aiy, and 
begged at last a pea<'.e for Mithridates. This 
was allowed upou certain condifn ^ ' "Miili- 
ridates was to give up Asia and Pj .agonia, 
cede Bithynia to Nioomedes, and Ciqipadocia 
to Ariobarzancs. He was to allow the Ro- 
mans two thousand talents to <Jcfray the ex- 
pense of the war, besides seventy armed 
galleys fully equipped. Sylla, on the other 
hand, was to secure Mithridates in the rest of 
his dominions, and procure him the, title of 
friend and ally to the Romans. 

These conditions being accepted and nr- 
gociated, Sylla returned tlirough TJiessaly and 
Macedonia towards the 1 lellespoiil. Archelaus, 
who accompanied him, was treated with the 
greatest respect, and when he happened to 
iall sick at Larissa, Sylla lialted tlierc for some 
time, and shewed him all the attentirm he 
could have paid to his owti geiif-ral otliiu'rs, or 
even to his colleague liiinscif. This circum- 
stance rendered the battle of Ciiaeronea a 
little suspected, as if it had been gained by 
unfair means ; and what added to the suspicion, 
was the restoring of all the prisoners of 
Mithridates, except Aristion, the avowed 
enemy of Archelaus, who -was taken off by 
poison. But what confirmed the whole, was 
tlie cession of ten thousanf] acres in l^uhoea 
to the Cappadocian, and the title that was 
given him of friend and ally to the Homans. 
Sylla, however, in his Coiiinicnturies, obviates 
ail tliese censures. 

During his stay at Larissa, he received 
an embassy from Mithridates, entreating him 
not to insist upon his giving up Paphlagonia, 
and representing that the demana of sbii)- 
ping was inadmissible. Sylla heard these re- 
monstrances with indignation — What,” said 
he» ** does Mithridates pretend to keep Paph- 


lagonia, and refuse to send the vessels I de- 
manded ? Mithridates, whom I should have 
expected to entreat me on . his^ knees that f 
would spare that right hand wliich had slain 
so many Romans — But I am satisfied that, 
when I return to Asia, he will change his 
style. While he resides at Pergamus, he can 
direct at case tlie war he has not seen,” ^ The 
ambassadors were struck dumb with this in* 
dignant answer, while Archelaus endeavoured 
to sooth and appease the anger of Sylla, by 
eveiy iiiifigating expression and bathing his 
han<f with nis tears. At length he prevailed 
on the Roman general to send him to Mithri- 
dateSf^assuring liim that he would obtain his 
consent to all the articles, or perish in the 
attempt. 

Sylia upon tliis assurance dismissed him, 
and invaded Media, where he committed great 
depredations, and then returned to Macedonia, 

He received Archelaus at Pliilippi, who in- 
formed him that he had succeeded perfectly 
well in his negociation, hut that Mithridates 
was extremely desirous of an interview. His 
reason for it was this : Fimbria, who had slain 
the consul- Flaccus, one of the heads of tlie 
opposite faction, anil defeated the king'*s ge- 
nerals, was now marching against Mithridates 
himself. Mithridates, alarmed at this, wanted 
to form a friendship with Sylla. 

Their interview was at Dardanus in the 
country of Troas. Mithridati^s came with 
two hundred galleys, an army of twenty thou- 
.saiid foot, six thousand horse, and a great num- 
ber of armed chariots. Sylla had no more tliaii 
four cohorts ami two hundred horse. Mithridates 
came forward, and offered him liis hand, but 
Sylla first asked him, ^ Whether lie would stand 
to the conditions ihatArchelaiis had settled with 
him ?” The king hesitated upon it, and l^lla 
then said, It. i.s for pctitioiuTS to speak first, 
and for conquerors to hear in silence.” Mith- 
ridaies then begun a long harangue, in which 
he endeavoured to apologize for himself, by 
throwing the blame partly upon the gods and 
partly upon the Romans. At length Sylla 
interrupted him — ‘‘I have often,” said he, * 
“heard that Milliridate.s was a good orator, 
hut now I know it by cs]»erience, since he 
has been able to give a colour to such iiinast 
and abominable deed.s.” Then he set fortu in 
bifirr terms, and in siirh a manner as could 
not be replied to, the king’s shameful conduct, 
and in conclnsioii asked him again, “ Whether 
he would abide by the conditions settled with 
Archelau.s ?” Upon his answering in the 
afiirmutivp, Svila took him in his arms and 
saluted him. Then he presented, to him the two 
kings Ariubarzanes and Niconiedes, afii] re- 
conciled tlicm to each other. 

Alithridutes, having delivered np to him 
seventy of his ships, and five hundred archers, ' 
sailed back to Ponfii.s. Sylla perceived that 
hi.s troop.s were iniudi oflimded at the peace ; 
they fhoiiglit it an insriflcrablo thing, that a 
prince who, of all tlie kings in the universe, ' 
was the bitterest enemy to Rome ; wlio had 
cati.sed a hundred and fifly thousand Romans 
to be murdered in Asia in one, day, should go 
off with the wealth and spoils of Asia, which 
he' had been plundering and oppressing Aill 
four years. But ho excused himself to them 
by observing, that they should never have l^eo 
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rible to cariT on the war agiiinst both Fimbria 
and Mithridates, if tliey had joined their 
forces. 

From thence he ma relied against Fimbria, 
vrho was encamped at Thyatira ; and having 
marked out a camp very near him, he began 
^on tlie intrenchment. The soldiers of 
Fimbria came out in their vests, and saluted 
those of Sylla, and readily assisted them 
m their work. Fimbria seeing this deser- 
tion, and withal dreading Sylla as an im- 
placable enemy, despatched iiiinsolf upon the 
spot 

Sylla laid a fine upon Asia of twenty thou- 
sand talents ; and beside this, the lioiises of 
private persons were ruined by the insolence 
and disorder of the soldiers he ipiartered upon 
them. For he commanded every householder 
to give the soldiers who lodged witli him 
sixteen drachma.s a day, and to provide a 
supper for liim and as many friends as he chose 
to invite. A centurion was to have fifty 
drachmas a day, and one dress to wear witliiii 
doors, and another in puhlii*. 

Those things settled, he set sail from Ephe- 
sus with his whole fleet, and reached the liar- 
bour of Pirams the third day. At Athens^ 
he got himself initiat'd in the mysteries of 
Ceres, and from that city ho took, with him the 
library of Apcilicoii the Teian, in winch were 
most of the works of Aristotle and ^J''Jieophras- 
tus, books at that time not siiflicienlly known 
to the world. WJien tlii'y were brought to 
Rome, it is .said that Tyrannio the graiiimarian, 
prepared many of them for piiblit'ation, and 
that Andronicus the Rhodian, getting lh<» ina- 
nuscripts by his iiiiNins, ditl actually publish 
them, together with those indexes that are 
now in every body’s hands. TIuj old Pi’ripa- 
tctics appear indeed to hji\<i been in< ii of 
curiosity and erudition ; but they ha<l neither 
met witli many of Aristotle’s and Theophras- 
tus’s books, nor were tluKse they did meet 
with correot copies ; because the inheritance 
ofNelensthe Scepsiaii, to whom Thenphriis- 
lii.s left his works, fell into mean and obscure 
liaiids.^ 

During Sylla’s stay at Athens, In’ felt a pain- 
ful niimhiiess in his feet, which Strabo cali.s 
the iisphttf of the tjout. This obliged him to 
sail to iEdepsus, for the benefit of tlic warm 
baths, where he lounged away the day with 
mimics and hiifl'ooiis, ami all the train of Rac- 
chus. One day, as ho was walking by the 
sea-side, some fishermen ])resonted him with 
a curious dish of fisli. De lighted witli the pre- 
^ sent, he asked the people of what country 
they were, and w’"’n he In’ard they” were 
Alseans, “ \\’hMt,” said he, are any of the 
Alseaus alive "i*” for in pursuanee of his victory 
nt Orchomenus, he had nized 'tlirce cities of 
Rceotia, Anthedoii, Earymna, and Ahea*. 
The poor men were struck dumb with fear; 
but he told them, with a smile, “ They might 
go away quite hap})y, for tliey liad brought 
very respectable mediators with them.” 'riie 
Ala?iins tell us, that from tliat time they took 
courage, and p-estubli.shed themselves in 
their old habitations. 

Sylla, now recovered, passed through Thes- 
saly and Macedonia to the sea, intending lo 
cross over from Dyrracliiitm to Brundusium 
witli a fleet of twelve hundred sail. In that i 


neighbourhood stands A'pollonia, near which 
is a remarkable spot of nound called Nym- 
phseum.'^ The lawns and meadows are of in- 
comparable verdure, though interspersed with 
springs from whbh continually issues tire, lii 
this place, we are told, a satyr was taken asleep, 
exactly such as statuaries and painters represent 
to us. He was brought to Sylla, and interro- 
gated in many languages who he was ; but he 
uttered nothing intelligible ; his accent being 
harsh and inarticulate, something between the 
neigliing of a horse and the bleating of a goat. 
Sylla was shocked with his appearance, and 
ordered him to be taken out of his presence. 

When he was upon the point of embarking 
with his troops, he began to be afraid, that as 
soon as they reached Italy, they would dis- 
perse and retire to their respective cities. 
Hereupon they came to him of their own ac- 
cord, and took an oath that they would stand 
hy him to the last, and not wilfully do any 
damage to Italy. And as they saw he would 
want large sums of money, they went and col- 
lected each as much as they could afford, and 
brought it him. He did not, however, receive 
their contribution, but having tlianked them 
for their attachment, and encouraging tliem [^to 
hope the best, he set sail. He had to go, as 
lie himself tells us, against fifteen generals of 
the other party, who had under them no le.ss 
than two hundred and fifty cohorts. Bat Hea- 
ven gave him evident tokens of success. He 
sacriiiced immediately upon his landing at 
Tarentiim, and the liver of the victim had dm. 
plain impression of a crown of laurel, with 
two string"* hanging down. A little before hii 
passage, I here were seen in the day-time upon 
IMoinit Jlepha?uiiil; in Campania, two great 
ho-goats engaged, which used all the iiiovo- 
nients that men do in fighting. The pheno- 
niciion raised itself by decrees from the earth 
into the air, where it dispersed itself in the 
manner of shadowy iiliantoiiis, and quite dis- 
appeared. 

A little after this, young Marius, and Nor - 
baiiiis the consul, with two very powerful bo- 
dies, i^resiiined lo attack Syliu ; who, without 
any regular disposition of his troops, or order 
of battle, by the mere valour and impetuosity 
of his soldiers, after having slain seven thou- 
sand of the enemy, obliged Norbariiis to seek 
a refuge within the walls of Capua. This suc- 
cess he mentions as the cause why his soldiers 
did not desert, but despised tlie enemy, though 
greatly superior in numbers. ^ He tells us, 
moreover, that ati enthusiastic servant of 
Pontius, in the town of Silvium, announced 
him victoriiLs, iinoii the communicated autho- 
rity of Bellona, out informed him, at the same 
time, tJiat if he did not hasten, the Capitol 
would be biinicd. This actually happened on 

* 111 this pluce the nymphs had an oracle, of. 
the manner of consulting nhicli Dion (1.41.) tells 
ns several ridiculous stories. Strabo, speaking of 
It ill his beveiith book, tells us the Nymphteum is 
a lock, out of which issues fire, and that beneath 

it flows streams of flaming bitumen* 

t The priests traced the figures they wanted upon 
the liver on their hands, and, by holding it very 
close, easily made the impression upon it while it 
- was warm and pliant. 

t There is no such mountain as Hephacum 
known. Livy mentions the kills of Tlsata, near 
Capns. 
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llie day predicl^d, which was the sixth of July. 
About this time it was that Marcus Liuculliis^ 
one of Sylla’s oflicers, who had no more than 
sixteen cohorts under his command, found 
liimself on the point of engaging an enemy who 
had fitly ; though he laid tiie utiUost confidence 
in tile valour of his troopfl, yet, as many of 
them were witliout arms, he was doubtful | 
about the onset. While he was deliberating j 
about the matter, a gentle breeze bore from a j 
neighbouring field a quantify of flowers, that I 
fell oh the shields and lieliiiets of the soldiers 
in such a tiianiier, that they appeared to he 
crowned with garlands. This rircumstaiice 
Jiad such an ellect upon thein,"^ that they 
charged tlie enemy with double vigour and 
courage, hilled eighteen tlioiisand, and became 
complete masters of tlie field, and of the 
camps. This Marcus Lucullus was brollier 
to that JLiUCullus who afterwards conquered 
Mithridates and Tigrane.s. 

Sylln still saw himself surrounded witli ar- 
mies and powerful enemies, to whom he was 
inferior in point of force, and therefore had^ 
recourse to fraud. He made Scipio, one of 
the consuls, some proposals for an accotiiiuo- 
diitiun, upon which many interviews and con- 
ferences ensued. But Sylla, always finding 
soma pretence for gaining time, was corrupt- 
ing Scipiu’s soldiers ail the while by means of 
his own, who were as w'ell practised as tiK'ir ge- 
neral in every art of solicitat-iuii. They entered 
their adversaries’ camp, and, mixing among 
them, soon gained them omt, some by nu>n<*y, 
some by fair promises, and others by the niosi 
iusinnatinj; adulation. At last, Sylla advanc- 
ing to their inlreiiehmeiits with twenty <*ohort.s, 
Scipio’s men Hulututed (liem us fellow-soldiers, 
amt came out and joined tliem ; so that Scipio 
was left alone in his tent, where he was taken, 
but iinmediidi'ly after dismissed in safety 
These twenty cohorts were Sylla’s decoy 
birds, by which he drew forty more into his 
net, and then brought them nltogetlier into his 
camp. On tliis occasion Carbo is reported to 
have said, that in Sylla lie liad to contend 
both with a iux and a lion, but Die fox gave 
him the most trouble. 

The year following, young Marius being con- 
sul, and at the licad of fourscore cohorts, gave 
Sylla the challenge. S> lia was very ready to 
accept it that day in particular, on account of ; 
a dream he had the night bcl’orc. He tliought i 
he saw old .Marius, who hail now long been | 
fiend, advising bis son to beware of the ensuing 
day as big with mischief to him. This made ■ 
Sylla impatient of the cornliat. Tlie first step 
he took towards it was to send for Dolabella, 
who had encainpcil at some distance. The 
enemy iiad blockcil up the roads ; and Sylla’s 
troops were much harasst d in endeavouring to 
open them. Besides^ a \ iolcnt rain lirippeiied 
to fall, and still more im'.umuioded them in 

* The loe that the aacU'itt Unmans as well as 
Greeks made of cntlMisiaMii and siiiuTstilioii, in war 
particularly, wa:i so gteat and so frequent, that it 
appears to take oil’ itiiich rrutii (he idea of their na- 
tive colnin and valour. 'the slii^htest eirriiui- 
staiice, as in the improbable iuBtance rcfeiied to. 
Ml' u preternatural kind, or bcaiin» the least slia- 
doiv of a relislous cereuiQuy, would auimate them 
l» those cxploitg, which, tboucli a rational valour 
Was ceitaiiily capable of effecting; them, without 
such inlluenctf they would never liave undertaken. 


their work. Hereupon, the officers went and 
entreated Sylla to defer the battle till another 
day, shewing him how his men were beaten out 
with fatigue, and seated upon the ground with 
tlicir sliieids under them. Sylla yielded to 
their arguments, though with great relnclance, 
and gave th<;in orders to intrench (liemselves. 

They were just begun to put these orders in 
execution, ^ when Marins rode boldly^ up in 
hnpi's of finding them dispersed and in great 
disorder. Fovfiine seized this moment fof 
accomplishing Sylbfs dream. His soldiers, 
fired witii indignation, left their work, stuck 
their pikes in the trench, and with drawn 
swords and loud shouts ran to the charge. The 
enemy made but a slight resistance ; they were 
routed, and vast numbers slain in their flight. 
Marius himself fled to Prieneste, where lie found 
the gates shut; but a rope wai^ let down, to 
which he fastened himself, and so he >vas 
taken up over Ihe^ wall. 

Some authors, indeed, write, and among the 
rest Fenestalla, that Marius saw nothing of tiie 
battle, inii tliat, being oppressed with watching 
and fatigue, he laid himself down in a shade, 
aficr tlui signal was given, and was not waked 
without diilie.uliy wlien all was lost. Sylla 
says, he lost only three-and-iweiity men in this 
battle, though he killed ten thoupnd of the 
eiK'-my, and took eight thousand prisoners, llo 
was ecpially siicccssliil with re.spect to his 
lieutenants, Pompi*y, Crassiis, MeteUiis, and 
Scrviiin.s, who, without any iiiiscarriage at all. 
or with none of any consequence, deleaied 
great and pow(“rful armies ; insomuch that 
I Carbo, who was the chief support of the oppo- 
' site party, stole out of his cniiip by night, and 
fiassed over into Africa. 

The hist conlliid Sylla had, was with Telo- 
siniis the Sauiriite, who entered the lists like a 
fresh chaiiqiion against one that was weary, 
and w'us near throwing him at the very gates 
of Home. Telesiinis had collected a great 
body of forces, with the assislmice of a Ijiica- 
nian named Jjainponiiis, and W'as hastening to 
the relief of Marius, who was besieged in 
Pramestir. But he got intelligence that Syllu 
anil P«)mpey were advancing against him by 
long iiiarelies, llie one to take liiiri in front, and 
the ofJier in n ar, and that he was in the utmost 
danger of being hemmed in both before and 
beliiiiil. In this case, like a man of great 
abilities and cxpericiie.e of the most cntical 
kind, he decamped by night, and marched with 
his wljole army directly towards Rome ; which 
was ill so unguarded a condition, that he might 
have fmh.Ted it without difficulty. But he 
stoppf d w hen he was only ten furlongs from 
tJie Culline gale, and contented himself with 
pas.siiig the night before the walls, greatly en- 
couraged and elevated at the thought of having 
outdone so many great commandcr.s in point of 
generalship. 

Karly next morning the young nobility 
rnoiiiited their horse.s, and fell upon him. He 
defeated them, and killed a considerable num- 
ber; among the rest fell Appius Clandius, a 
young man of spirit, and of one of the most 
illustrious families in Home. The city was 
now liiil of terror and confusion — the women 
ran about the streets, bewailing themselves, as 
if it was just going to be taken by assnnit — 
when Balbus, who tvas sent before by Syllc^ 
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appeared advancing at full speed with seven 
hundred horse. He stopped just long enough 
to give his horses time to cool, and then bridled 
them again^ and proceeded to keep the enemy 
inplav. 

In the meantime Svlla made his appearance ; 
and having caused his first ranks to take a 
speedy refreshment, he began to put them in 
order of battle. Dolabella and Torqualus 

E essed him to wait some time, and not lead 
s men in thatfiitigued condition to an engage- 
ment that must prove decisive. For he hud 
not now to do with Caibo and Marius, but 
with Samnttes and Lucaniaiis, the mo.st in- 
veterate enemies to the Homan name. How- 
ever, he overruled tludr motion, and ordered 
tho trumpets to sound to the charge, though it 
.vas now so late as the tenth hour of the day. 
There was no battle during the whole war 
fought with siudi obstinacy as this. The right 
wing, commanded by Crussus, had greatly lim 
advantage; but the left was much distressed, 
and begun to give way. Sylla made up to its 
a.ssistance. He rode a white horse of uncom- 
iiion spirit and swiftness ; and two of the 
enemy, knowing him by it, levelled their spears 
at him. He himself perceived it nut, but his 
groom did, and with a sudden lush made the 
horse spring forward, so that ilio spears only 
grazed his tail, and fixed themselves in the 
ground. It is said that in all his battles lie 
wore in his bosom a small^ golden image of 
Apollo, which he brought from Delphi. On 
this occasion he kissed it with par(.it:ulur devo- 
tion,^ and addressed it in these terms : O 
Pythian Apollo, who hast conducted ilic for- 
tunate Cornelius Sy 11a through so many engage- 
ments with honour; when thou hast brought 
him to the threshold of his country, wilt thou 
let him fall there inglorious liy the hands of liis 
own citizens ?” 

After this net of devotion, Sylln endi^avotired 
to rally his men : some he entreated, some he 
threatened, and others he forced back to the 
charge. But at length his whole left wing was 
routed, and lie ,wn.s obliged to mix with (lie 
fugitives to repiin his camp, after having lost 
many of liis friends of the highest distimdioii. 
A good number, too, of those who came out of 
the city to see the battle, were trodden under foot 
and perished. Nay, Home itself was thought 
to be absolutely lost ; and the siege of Pra:- 
neste, where Marius had taken uj) his quarters, 
near beiii^^ nused. For after the defeat many 
of llic fugitives repaired thither, and desired 
Lucretius Ofella, \yho had the direction of the 
siege, to quit it in mcdiatcly, because (they 
said) Sylla was slaiu, and his enemies masters 
of Rome. 

But the same evening, when it was quite 
dark, tliere came persons to Sylla’s camp, on 
the part of Crassus, to desire refreshment for 
him and his soldiers. For he had defeated the 
enemy, and pursued them to Anteinna, Avhere 
he was sat down to besiege them. Along with 
this news Sylla was informed that tlie greatest 
part of the enemy was cut olf in the action. 
As soon, therefore, as it was day, he repaired 
to Antmua. There three thousand of the 

* By tills It appears, that the heathens made the 
same use of the images of tlivir gods, which the 
.Roui’tiiisU do of Iqiagcs and reli:;uc6. 


other faction sent deputies to him to Intercede 
for mercy ; and he promised them impunity, on 
condition that they would come to nim after 
some notable stroke against the rest of his 
enemies. Confiding in his honour, they fell 
upon another corps, and (lius many of tlieni 
were slaiu by the hands of their fellow soldiers. 
Sylla, however, collected these, and what was 
left of the others, to the number of six thousand, 
into the Circus ; and at the same time assem- 
bled the senate in the temple of Bellontu The 
moment he began his harangue, his soldiers, as 
tiiey had been ordered, fell upon those six 
thousand poor wretches, and cut them in pieces. 
The cry of such a number of people massacred 
in a place of no great extent, as may well be 
imagined, was very dreadful. The senators 
were struck with astonishment But he, with a 
tinii and unaltered countenance continuing his 
discourse, bade them attend to what he was 
saying, and not trouble themselves about what 
was doing w iilioiit; for the noise they heard, 
came only from some malefactors, whom he 
Jiad ordered to be chastised.” 

It was eviilent from hence to the least dis- 
cerning among the Homans, tliat they were 
not delivered from tyranny ; they only changed 
fheir tyrant Marius, indeed, from the first 
was of a harsh and severe disposition, and 
>owcr did not produce, it only added to 
lis cruelty. But Sylla, at the beginning, bore 
prosperity with great moderation; though he 
seemed mure attached to the patricians, it was 
thought he would jirotect the rights of the peo- 
ple ; lie had’ loved to laugh from his youth, and 
had been so compassionate that he oiten melted 
into tears. This change in him, tlierefore, 
could not but cast a blemish upon power. On 
his account it was believed, that high ho- 
nours and fortunes will iiot^ siifier men's man- 
ners to remain in their original simplicity, but 
that it begets in them insolence, arrogance, and 
inhnmanily. Whether power ^ docs ^ really 
produce such a change of disposition, or 
whethci it only displays Uie native badness of 
(he heart, belongs however to another depart- 
ment of letters to inquire. 

Sylla now turning himself to kill and to 
destroy, filled the city with massacre, which 
had neither number nor bounds. He even 
gave up many persons against whom he^ had no 
complaint, to the private revenge of his crea- 
tures. At last one of the young nobility, named 
Cains IMetelhis, ventured to put these questions 
to him in the senate — Tell us, Sylla, when 
we shall have an end of our calamities ? how 
far tliuii wilt proceed, and when we may hope 
thou wilt stop ? We ask thee not to spare 
those whom thou hast marked out for punish- 
ment, but we ask an exemption from anxiety 
for those whom thou hast determined to save.” 
Sylla said, did not yet know whom he 

should save.” “ Then,” replied Metellus, “ let 
us know whom thou intendest to destroy and 
»Sylla answered, He woald do Some, 
indeed, ascribe the last reply to Ausidius, one 
of Sulla’s flatterers. 

linmediately upon this, he proscribed eighty 
citizens, without consulting any of the magis- 
trates in the least. And as the public expressed 
their indignation at this, the second day after he 
proscribed two hundred and twenty more, and ' 
os many on the tliird. Then he told tile people 
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from (he rostrum, ^ He had now proscribed all 
ihnt he remembered ; and such us he had for- 
ot must come into some future proscription.*’ 
)eatii was' the punishment he ordained for 
any one who should harbour or save a person 
proscribed^ without excepting a brotiinr, a son^ 
or a parent ! Such was to be the reward of 
linmaiiity. But two talents w'cre to be the re- 
ward of murder^ whether it were a slave that 
killed his master, or a son his fatlier ! The 
most unjust circumstance, however,of all seemed 
to be, that he declared tlie sons and grutidsotis 
of proscribed persons infamous, and confiscated 
their goods ! 

The lists were put up not only at Rome, 
but in all tlie cities of Italy. Neither temple 
of the gods, nor paternal dwelling, nor hearth 
of hospitality, was any protection against mur- 
der. llusbauds were despatched iiith'* bosoms 
of their wives, and sons in those of llieir mo- 
thers. And the sacrilices to resentment and 
rev«*nge u-en; nothing to tliose who fell on ac- 
coiiiit of their wealtli. So lliat it was a com- 
mon saying among the ruflians, “ His fine 
liouse was tlie death of such a one, his gardens 
of another, and his hot baths of a third.” 
Quintus Aurelius, a quiet man, who thought 
he could have no share in those niis(*rics, but 
that wiiich compassion gave him, came one day 
into the and out of curiosity read the 
names of the proscribed. Finding his o^voi, how- 
ever, among the rest, he cried out, “ \Vrctch 
that I am! my Alban villa pursues me;” and he 
had not gone far before a rullian came up and 
killed him. 

In the mean time young Marius being tuken,^ 
slew himself. Sylla tlien came to Framesfe, 
where at first he tried the inhabitants, and had 
them executed singly. But afterwards finding 
he had not leisure for such formalities, he 
collected them to the number of twelve tliou- 
saiid, and ordered them to be ^ put to death, 
excepting only one who had formerly enter- 
tained him at his house. This man M’ith a 
noble spirit told him, “ lie wtiuld never owe 
his life to the destroyer of his country and 
voluntarily mixing with (lie crowd. In* died 
with his fellow-citizens ! The strangest, how- 
ever, of all his proceedings, was that with 
respect to Catiline. This wretch Jjad killed 
liis own brother during the civil war, and now 
he desired Sylla to put him among the proscrib- 
ed, as a person still alive : which he made no 
dilliculty of doing. Catiline in return went and 
killed one Marens Marius, who was of the 
c^posite faction, brought his head to Sylla, ns 
he sat upon liis tribunal in the forum, and 
then washed his hands in the lustre water.-}* 
at the door of Ax>olIo’s temple, which was 
just by. 

These massacres were not the only thing 
that afilicted the Romans. lie declared him- 
relf dictator, reviving that olficc in his own 

• He was not taken ; but as he was endeavour- 
ini to make bis escape by a subterraneous passage, 
be found It beset by Sylla's soldiers ; whereupon 
he ordered one of his slaves to kill him. 

i Here is another instance of a heathen custom 
adopted by the Romanists. An exclusion from 
the nse of this boly water was considered by the 
Oreeks as a sort of excommunication. MTc find 
Oidlpns probihlbni it to the murderers of Laius. 
SopBOC. CEdip. Act. ii. sc. i.‘ 
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favour, though tliere had been no instance of 
it for a hiiniWd and twenty years. He got a 
decree of amnesty for all he imd done; and« 
'as to tlie future, it invested him with th^ power 
of life and death, of confiscating, o»f colonizing, 
of building or demolishing cities^ of giving or 
taking nAvay kingdoms at his pleasure. He 
exercised his power in such an insolent and 
despotic manner with regard to confiscated 
goods, that his applications of them from the 
tribunal wci» more intolerable than the cou- 
fiNcations themselves. He gave to handsome 
prostitiiles, to harners, to bull'oons, and to tlie 
most wicked of his enfranchised slaves, tlio 
revenues of whole trititjs and provinces, and 
compelled women of condition to marry some 
of those riifiiaiis. 

He was desirous of an alliance with Pompey 
the Cireat, and made him divorce the wife lie 
had, ill onh*r to his marrying yFmilta, the 
daughter t»f Scutirus by his own wife Metelia, 
though he had to force her from Manius 
Hlabrio hy whom she was pregnant. ‘The 
young lady, however, died in childbed in the 
house of Pompey her second husband. 

Tjiicreliiis Ofclla. who had besieged Marius 
in Pra'iieste, now aspired to the consulship, 
and prepared (o sue for it. Sylla forbade him 
to proceed ; and when he saw lliatin confidence 
of his interest with the pi'ople, be anpeared 
notwithstanding in public as a csuidiaute, ho 
sent OIK? of the centurions who attended liim to 
dispatch that brave mnn, while be hiiiiself sat 
on his tribunal in the temple of Castor and 
Pollux, and looked down upon the murder. 
The people .seized the centurion, and brought 
him witli loud complaints before Sylla. lie 
coiiimanded silence, and told tlieni the thing 
was done by liis order ; th,e centurion, there- 
fore, was to he dismissed immediately. 

About this time be led up bis triumph, which 
was iiiagnificent for (he display of wealth, and 
of the royal spoils w hich W'ere a new spectecle ; 
but that which crowned all, was the procession 
of the exiles. Some of (ho most itbislrious and 
most powcriiil of the citizens followed the 
chariot, and called Sylla their saviour and 
father, because by bis means it w'as that they 
rctiiriKMl t<» their coiintrj', and were restored to 
their wives and children. When the triumph 
was over, he gave an account of his great ac- 
tions in a setspe(M:]i to the people, and was no 
less |>nrticular in relating the iiistaiiees of his 
good fortune, than those of his valour. Ho 
even concluded with an order that for the 
future he should be called Felix (that is the 
fortunate.) But in writing to the Grecians, and 
in his answers to their applications, he took the 
additional name of lili>itptivoiiitiia ftAeJhvotfriie 
of Venus.) The itiscri[>tifm upon the trophies 
left among us, is, Lucius Cornelius Sylla 
EpArrruoniTUs. And to the twins he had by 
Metelia, he gave the names of li'austus and 
Fausta, which in (lie Roman language signifies 
auspicious and happy. 

A still stronger proof of his placing more' 
confidence in his good fortune than in his 
achievements was, his laying down^ the cliclOi* 
torship. After he had put an infinite number 
of people to death, broke in upon tlie coii^ 
stitution, and changed the form of government, 
he had the hurdinc.s9 to leave the people full 
power to choose consuls a^in : while he him* 
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■elf, witboul (uretending to anv direction of! 
A^ir suffrages, walked about the forum as a 
prorate man, and put it in the power of any 
person to take his life. In the first election he 
Lad the mortification to see his enemy Marcus 
Ijepidas, a bold and enteY][irisiDg man, declared 
consul, not by his own interest, but by that 
of Pompey, who on this occasion exerted him- 
self with tlie people. And when he saw 
Ponii)ey going _ off happy in his victory, he 
called him to him, and said ‘‘No doubt, young 
man, your politics are very excellent, since yon 
have perferred Lepidus to Catulus, the worst 
and most stupid of men to the best, ft is 
high time to awukc and lie upon your guard, 
now you have strengthened your adversary 
afi^ainst yourself.” Syfla ‘ids from some- 
thing like a prophetic spirit ; for .Lepidus 
soon acted with the utmost insolence, as Pom- 
peys\s declared enemy. 

oylla gave the people a magnific-ent entertain- 
ment, on account ot his dedicating the tenths 
of his suhstance to Hercules. 'J'lie provisions 
were so over-abundant, that a jjreat quantity 
was thrown every day into tlie river ; and tiic 
wine that was drank, was forty years old at 
least In the midst of this feasting, which 
lasted many days, Metella sickened and died. 
As the priests forbade him to approach her, 
and to have bis house defiled with innurtiing, 
be sent her a bill of divorce, and ordered her 
to be carried to another house while the breath 
was in her body. ^ His snpersfitinn made him 
very punctilious in observing these laws of 
the priests ; hut by giving info tlie utmost pro- 
fusion he transgressed a law of his own, wliii'h 
limited the expense of fiineruls. He broke in 
upon his own sumptuary law too, with respect 
to diet, by passing his time in the most e.x- 
iravagnnt banquets, and having recourse to 
debauches to combat anvicty. 

A few moiith.s after he presented the people 
with a siiow of glH<liator.s. Aiul as at that 
time men and women liii<l no separate places, 
but sat promiscuously in the t!n*alre, a w'oman 
of great beauty, and of one of the best families, 
happened to sit near Sylla. She was the 
daughter of Messala, and .si.stcr to the orator 
llortensius ; her name Valeria ; and she hud 
lately been divorced from Ikt husband. This 
woman, coming behind Sylla, touched him, 
and took oil' a lillle of flie nap of Ins robe, 
and then returned to ht'r seri(. Sylla looked 
at her, quite amazed at lier familiarity ; W'hoii 
she said “Wonder not, my lord, at what I 
have done ; I had only a mind to share a little 
in your good fortune.” Sylla was lar from be- 
ing displeased; on the contrary it appeared 
that he was flattered very agreeably. For he 
ueni to ask her name, and to inquire into her 
flimily and character. TJirn followed an ex- 
change of amorous regards and smiles ; which 
ended in a contract and marriage. The lady, 
perhaps, was not to blame. But Sylla, though 
he got a woman of reputation and great ac- 
complishments, yet came into the match upon 
wrong principles. Like a youth, he was 
caught witli soft looks and languishing airs, 
thin^ tliat are wont to excite the lowest of the 
passions. 

Yet, notwithstanding he had married so ex- 
traordinary a woman, he continued his com- 
merce with actresses and female musicians. 


and sat drinking whole days with a parcel of 
buffoons about him. His chief favourites at 
thiq time were, Hoscius the comedian, Sorex 
the mimic, and Melrobius who used, to net a 
woman’s part ; ^ v ♦ 

* Hi ¥ ¥ ¥ 

^ * y These courses 

added strength to a distemper, tiiat was but 
slight at the beginning ; and for a lonj^ time 
he knew not tliat he had an abscess within bhn. 
This abscess corrupted his flesh, and turned it 
all into lice ; so that, though he had many per- 
sons einploycHl both day and night to clean 
him, the part taken away was nothing to tlmt 
which remained. His whole attire, his baths, 
his basons, and his food were filled with that 
perpetual flux of vermin and corruption. And 
though he bathed many times a day, to cleanse 
and purify himself; it was in vain. The cor- 
riii>tion came on so fast, that it was impossible 
to overcome it. 

We are told, tiiat among the ancients, Acas- 
tiis, the son of Pelias, died of this sickness; 
and of those that come nearer our times. 
Adman the poet, Plicrecydes the divine, 
Callistlienes the Olynthian who was kept in 
close prison, and Miirius the lawyer. And it 
after these we may take notice of a man who 
did not distinguish liimsclf by any thing lauda- 
ble, but was noted another way, it may he 
mentioned, that the fugitive slave Eunus, who 
kindled up the Servile war in Sicily, and wan 
ufterward.s taken and curried to llomp, died 
there of this di.seasc. 

8ylla not only foresaw his death, but has 
left something relating to it in his writings. 
He finished the twenty-second book of his 
Commentaries only two davs before he died ; 
and he tells us that the- Chaldeans bad ]iVe- 
dfcted, that after a life of glory he would 
depart ill the height of his jirosperity. He 
farther acquaints us, that his son, who died a 
little bcfiire Metella, appeared to him in a 
dream, dressed in a iiicun garment, and de- 
sired him to bid adieu to his cares, and go 
along with him to his mother Metella, with 
vvhoiii he^ .should live at ease, and eiyoy tho 
charms of tranquillity. He did not, however, 
withdraw his attention from miblic affairs. It 
was hut ten days before his flreaili that he re- 
conciled tlie contending parties at Poteoli,^ 
aiul gave them a set of laws for the regulation 
of their police.* And the very day before 
he died, upon information that the quaestor 
Granius would not pay what he was indebted 
to the state, but waited for his death to avoid 
paying it at all, he sent for him into his apart- 
ment, planted his ser^-ants^ about him, and 
ordered them to strangle him. The violence 
with wluch he spoke, strained him so much, 
that the imxiosthume broke, he voided a 
vast quantity of blood. His stren^ no^v 
failed fast, and, after he had passed the night 
in great agonies, he expired. He left two 
young children by Metella ; and Valeria, after 
his death, was delivered of a daughter called 
Post/iumia; a name given of course by the 
Romans to such as are born after the death of 
their father. 

Many of Syllu’s enemies now combined 

* In the Greek DichaarcMa, which is SBoOicr 
name for PuteoU* 
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with Lepidiu, to "prevent his having the 
lionours of burial: but Pompey, though he 
was somewhat displeased at Sylla, because, of 
all his friends, he had left him only out of his 
will^ in this case interposed his authority ; 
and prevailed , upon some by his interest and 
entreaties, and on others by menace^, to drop 
their opposition. Then he conveyed* the body 
to Rome, and conducted the whole funeral, 
not only with security, but with honour. Such 
was tiie quantity ot spices brought in by the 
women, that exclusive of those carried in two 
hundred and ten great baskets, a ligiirc of 
kSylla at full length, and of a Victor besides, 
was made entirely of cinnamon and the 
choicest frankincense. The day happened to 


be so cloudy, and the rain was so much ex- 
pected, that it AVBS about the ninth hour* be- 
tore, the corpse was carried out. However, 
it was no sooner laid upon the pile, than a 
brisk wind blew, and raised so strong a flame, 
that it was consumed immediately. But after 
the pile was burned down, and the Are began 
to die out, a great rain fell which lasted (ill 
niglib So that liis good fortune continued to 
the last, and assisted at his funeral. His 
inoniiment stands in the Campus Martins, 
and they tell us he wrote an epitaph f6r liiin% 
self to this jiurport : No friend over did me 
so tiiiich good, or enemy so much harm, hut I 
repaid him with interest.” 


LYSANDER AND SYLLA COMPARED 


We have now gone through the life of SvUa^ 
and will proceed to tlie conipurisoii. This, 
then, Lysander and he have in common, that 
they were entirely indebted to themselvea 
for their rise. But Lysamler has this advan- 
tage, that the high offices he gained w'erc 
with the consent of th^ people, v^iile the con- 
stitution of his country was in a sound and 
healthy state ; and that he got notliing by force 
or by acting against the laws — 

In civil broils the worst of men may rise. 

So it was tlien in Home. The people were 
so corrupt, and the republic in so sickly a 
condition, that tyrants sprung up on every 
side. Nor is it any wonder if Sylla gained 
1 he ascendant, at a time when wretches like 
Cllniicias and Saturnimis expelled such men as 
Metelliis ; wlien tJie sons of consuls were 
murdered in the public assemblies ; when men 
supported their seditious purposes witli sol- 
diers purchased with money, and laws were 
cmacted with Arc and sw'ord and every species 
of violence.* 

In such a st^ of ihings, I do not blame tlie 
man who raised himself to siipreme power ; 
all I say is, that w'hen the cornrnonweaUli was 
in so depraved and desperate a condition, 
power was no evidence of merit. But since 
the laws and public virtue never flourished 
more at Sparta, that when Lysander was sent 
upon the highest and most important commis- 
sions, may conclude that he was the best 
among tbe virtuous, and first among the great. 
Thus the one, though he often surrendered 
the command, had it as often restored to !iim by 
his fellow-citizens, because his virtue, which 
alone has a claim to the prize of honour, con- 
tinned still the same.’]' Tlie other, after he 
was once appointed general, usurped the com- 

* We need no otber instances than this to shew 
that a republican government will never do iu cor- 
rupt times. 

+ What kind of virtue can Plutarch possibly as- 
cribe to Lysander t^nntess he means military vir- 
tue. Undoubtedly be was a man of the greatest du- 
plicity of character, of tbe greatest profaneness : for 
be corrnpted the priests and prostituted the honour 
of the gods to gratify his personal envy and ambition. 


mand, and kept in arms for ten years, some- 
times styling iiirnsolf ("oiisiil, sometimes Pro- 
consul, nn4l somotinitH l)i<*.(ator, but was ul- 
W'ays in reality a tyrant. 

It is true, as \vc have obsci*vcu above, Ly- 
sandcr did attempt to change in the Spartan 
constifiition, but he took a milfle.r and more 
legal metliod than Sylla. It was by persua- 
sion,*f* not by arms, he proceeded ; nor did he 
attempt to overturn every thing at onee. He 
only wanted to correct tlie establishment as to 
kings. And indeed it seemed natural that in 
n state which had the supreme direction of 
Greece, on account of its virtue, rather than 
any otlier superiority, merit should gain tlie 
sceptre. For as the hunter and the jockey do 
not so much consider the breed, as Ine dog Or 
horse already hn^l ; (fiir what if (lie foal should 
prove a mule so the politician vvoiild entirt'ly 
miss his aim, if, instead of inquiring into (he 
c|ii*d]ities of a ])erson for first magistrate, he 
lookeil upon nothing but his family. Thus the 
Spartans disposed some of their kings, because 
they bad not princely talents, but were per- 
sons of no worlli or «;onsequenco. Vice, even 
with high birdi, is dishonourable : and the ho- 
nour wliich ’ irtuc enjoys is all her own ; fa- 
mily hits no sliaro in it. 

They were both guilty of injustice.; but L^- 
.suiidei’.A-*/' his friends, and ,Sylla orr/atTtsf his. 
Most of Ijysander's frauds were committed 
for his creiitiires, and it was to advance to 
high stations and absoliib; pow'cr tliat he dip- 
pt^l his hands in so mucli blood: whereas 
Sylla envied Pompey the army, and Dolabella 
the naval command he had given them ; and 
he attempted to take them away. And when 
Lucretius Otclla, after the greatest and^ most 
faithful services, solicited the consulidiip, he 
ordered him to be despatched before his eyes. 
Terror and dismay seized all the world, wnen 
they saw one of his best friends thus mur- 
dered. 

If we consider their bcliaviour with respect 
to riches and pleasure, we shall find the one 

• Three In the afternoon. 

t It was by hypocrisy, by profane sod Impious 
cxpcdlfiits. 
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tile prince, and the other the tyrant. Wlien 
the power and authority of Lysander were so 
extensive, he was not guilty of one act of in- 
temperance or youthful dissapation. He, if 
any man, avoided the sting of that proverb. 
J^ons within doors, and foxes witfm.it. So 
sober, so regular, so worthy of a Simrtan, 
was his manner of living. Sylla, on the other 
hand, neither let poverty set bounds to his 

g assions in his youth, nor years in his age. 

tut, as Sallust says, while he was giving his 
countrymen laws for the regulation of mar- 
. riages and for promoting sobriety, he indulged 
himself in adultery and every species of lust. 

By his debaucheries he so drained the pub- 
lic treasures, that he was obliged to let many 
cities in alliance and friendship with llomc^ 
purchase indei)endencc and the privilege of 
being governerl only by their own laws ; tliough 
at the same time he was daily confiscating the 
richest and best houses in Home. Still more 
immense were the sums he squandered upon 
his flatterers. Indeed, what bounds or mode- 
ration could be expected in his private gifts, 
when his heart was dilated with wine, if we 
do but attend to one instance of Ids beliuviour 
in public ? One day as he was selling a con- 
siderable esbite, which he wanted a u-iend fo 
have at an under-price, another offered more, 
and the crier proclaiming the advance, he 
turned with indignation to tlie people, and 
said, ^ What outrage and tyrrany is this, iny 
friends, that I am not allowed to dispose of 
my own spoils as 1 please?*^ 

Far from sucli rapaciousness, Lysander, to 
tlie spoils he sent his (Countrymen, added his 
own share. Not that 1 praise him in that: 
for perhaps he hurt Sparta more essentially by 
the money he brought into it, than Sylla did 
Rome by that which he took from it. I only 
mendon it as a proof of ilm litlle regard he had 
for riches. It was soinef hing very i>articular, 
however, that Sylla, while he abandoned him- 
self to all the profusion of luxury and expense, 
should bring the Romans to sobriety ; whereas 
Lysander subjected the Spartans to those pas- 
sions vvhicli nc restrained in liimself The 
former acted worse tlian his own laws direct- 
ed, and the other broiiglit his people to act 
worse than himself : for he lilleti Sparta with 
the love of that which he well kiu’w how to 
despise. Such they w'crc in their polifira! ra- 
pacity. 

As to military achievements and arts of 
generalship, tlie number of victories, and the 
dangers he had to combat, Sylla is beyond 
comparison.^ Lysander, indc(Ml, gained tw’o 
naval victories ; to wl»n'h we may add his tak- 
ing of Atliens; for, though that aifair was 
not dilEcult in tlie execution, it was glorious 
in its consequences. As to his miscarriage in 
Boeolia and at Harliartus, ill -fortune, per- 
haps,^ had some concern in it, but it was 
pniicipally owing to indiscretion j since he 
wonld not wait for the great reintbrcement 
which the king was bringing from Flatma, and 
which was upon the point of joining him, but 
with an ill-timed resentment and ambition, 
marched up to the walls. Hence it was, that 
he was slain by some troops of no considera- 
tion, who sallied out to tne attack. He fell 
not as not as Cleombrntus did at Leuctra, 
who WM slain as he was making head against 


aif Impetuous enemy ; not like Cyrus, or Epa- 
riiinondas, who received a mortal wound as 
lie was rallying his men and ensuring to them 
the victory. 'J'hese great men died the death 
of generals and kings. But Lysander threw 
away his life ingloriously like a common soldier 
or desperate adventurer. By liis death he 
shewed liow right the ancient Spartans were 
in not choosing to fight against stone-walls, 
where the bravest man in the world may be 
killed ; 1 will not say by an insignificant man, 
but by a cliihl or woman. So Achilles is said 
to have been slain by Paris at the gates o* 
Troy. On the other hand, so many pitched 
battles w^ere won by Sylla, and so many my- 
riads of enemies killed, th:vt it is not ca^ to 
number thcjin. He took Rome itself twice,^ 
and the Pineiis at Atliens, not by famine, as 
Lysander had done, but by assault, after he 
had defeated Archelaus in several great bat- 
tles at land, and forced him to take refuge in 
his fleet. 

It is a material point, too, to consider what 
generals they had to oppose. T can look upon 
it as no more than the play of children, to have 
beaten Antiochus, who was no better than 
Alciblades's pilot, and to have outwitted Plii- 
locles the Athenian demagogue, 

A man whose tongue wait sbar|ien*d— notbis BW'ord. 

IVlithridates would not have compared them 
with his groom, nor Marins witli one of his 
lictors. But Sylla had to contend with princes, 
consuls, generals, and tribunes of the highest 
influence and abilities: and, to name but a few 
of them, who among tlie Romans was more 
formidable than Marins \ among the kings, 
more powerful than Mithridates ; or among tne 
people of Italy, more warlike tiiaii Lamponius 
and Telosinus? yet Sylla banished the first, 
subdued the second, and killed the other two. 

What is of more consequence, in my opi- 
nion, than any thing yet mentioned, is, tliat 
Lysander was supported in all his enterprises 
by his friends at home, and owed all his sue • 
cess to their assistance ; whereas Sylla, a 
banished man, overpowered by a faction, at 
a time when his enemies were expelling his 
wife, destroying his house, and putting his 
friends to death, fought the battles of liis coun- 
try on the plains of Bccotia against armies that 
could not be numbered, and was victorious in 
hr r cause. This was not all ; Mithridates offered 
to second him with all his power and join him 
with all liis forces against his enemies at Rome, 
yet he relaxed^ not the least of his demands, 
nor shewed him the least countenance. He 
would ncit so much as return his salutation, ot 
give him his hand, till lie promised in person 
to relinquish Asia, and to deliver up his ships 
and to restore Bithynia and Cappadocia to their 
respective kings. There was nothing in !the 
whole conduct of Sylla more glorious, or that 
shewed greater mapianimity. He preferred 
the public good to iiis own : like a dog of ge- 
nerous breed, he kept his hold till his adveP' 
sary had given out, and after that he turned te 
revenge his own cause. 

The diiferent methods they observed with 

* Whatever military merit he might display in 
other battles, he had certainly none in the taking 
of Rome : I'or It was not generalship, but iieceB- 
sity that brought it into bis hands. 
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reifpect to the Athenians, contribute not a little 
to mark their characters. Sylla, though they 
bore arras against him for Mithndates, after he 
trad taken their city, indulged them with their 
liberty and the privilege of their own Ia\vs: 
J ysnnder rfieweti no sort of compassicm uw a 
people of late so glorious and powerful, but 
abtdisbed tlie popular government, and set 


over them the most cinbi and unjust ot 
tyrants. 

Perhaps, we shall notbe wide ofthe thitli,, 
if we conclude that in the life of Sylla tliere 
are more great notions, and in Lysander's 
fewer faults ; if we assign to the Grecian the 
prize ot teniperaiiCe and prudence,* and to the 
ilonian tliat of valour and capacity for war. 


CIMON. 


PiLKiPOi^TAS tlm divinei-,^ wlio conducted king 
Ophelta& and his subjects from Tlit:> saly into 
Boeotia, left a family tliut iloiirishcd for many 
years. 'n>e greatest part of tliat family dwell 
in .Chn’ronea, where they lirst establi.shed 
themselves, after tlie expiifsion of the barba- 
rians. But as they were of a gallant and mar- 
tial tura, and never spared themselves in time 
of action, they fell in the wars with the Medcs 
and the (*aul.s. There remained oidy a young 
orphan named Damon, and surnatned Peri- 
poftas. Damon in beauty of person and dig- 
nity of mind far exceeded all of his age, but 
he was of a harsh and morose temper, unpo- 
lished by education. 

lie was now in the dawn of youth, when a 
Roman officer, who wintered with his com- 
pany in Ghaeronea, conceived a criminal pas- 
sion for him ; and, ns he found solicitations and 
presents of no avail, he was preparing to use 
force. It seems, he despised our city, whose 
aifairs were then in a bad situation, and whose 
smallness and poverty rendered it an object of 
no importance. As Damon dreaded some vio- 
lence, and withal was liighly provoked at the 
past attenuits, he formed a design against flic 
officer’s liie, and drew some of his comrades 
• into the scheme. ^ 'I'he number was but .small, 
that the matter might be more private ; in fact 
they were no more than sixteen* One night 
tliey daubed their faces over willi soot, alter 
they had drank themselves iin to a pitch of ele- 
vation, and next morning fell upon the Roman 
as he was sacrificing in the market-place. The 
moment they had kiilc'd him, and a nuiiiher of 
tliose that were about him, they fled out of the 
city All was now in confusion. The senate 
of Chceronea met, and condenined the assas- 
sins to death, in order to excuse tliein.selvcs to 
die Romans. But as die mngi.sfrates supped 
together according to custom, Damon and his 
accomplices retiimed in the evening, liroke 
into the town-hall, killed every man of them, 
and then made otf again. 

It happened that Diirins Luctillns, >vho was 
going niNm some expedition, marched that 
way. "He stopped to make an inquiry into the 
affair,, which was auite recent, and found that 
the city was so tar from being accessary to 
the death of the Roman officer, that it was a 
considerable sufferer^ itself. He therefore 
nidldrew the garrison^ and took the soldiers 
with him. 

* PltotiUfVli here Introduces an obscure and dirty 
»tfiry, frir the sake of talking, uf the place pf his 
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Damon, for his part, committed depredations 
in the adjacent country,' and greatly harassed 
the city. The Chseroneniis endeavoured to 
decoy him hy frequent inc^ssiiges and decrees 
ill hiM favour: mid when tlmy had got him 
among them again, thc'y appointed him master 
of the wrestling-ring ; but soon took opportu- 
nity to despatch him as he w'as anointing him- 
self in tlie bagnio. Our fathers tell us, tliat 
for a lung time certain spectres appears on 
that spot, and sad groans were heard; for 
which reason the doors of the hagnio were 
walled up. And to 'this very day tliose W'ho 
live in that neighbourhood imagine that they 
see strange sights, and are alarmed with dole- 
ful voices. There are some remains, however, 
of Damon’s family, who live mostly in the 
town of Stiris in Phocis. I'hese are called, ac- 
cording to the iEulic dialect, Asholonwnoi, thot 
is. Sooty-faced, on account of their ancestors 
having smeared his face with soot, when he 
went about the assassination. 

The people of Orchomeniis, who were 
neighbours to^ the Chieroneans, having some 
prejudice against them, hired a Roman infor- 
mer to accuse the city of the murder of those 
who fell by the hands of Damon .and his asso- 
ciates, and to prosecute it us if it had been an 
iiidividnal. The cause came before tlic governor 
of Macedonia, for the Homans had not yot 
sent prmtors into Greece and the per80ii.s 
employed to ulead ibr the city appealcci to the 
testimony of Liicnllus. Upon this the governdr 
wrote (o IjucuIIus, who gave a true account of 
the affair, ami by that means delivered Cheero- 
nea from utter ruin. 

Our forefathers, in gratitude for tlieir pre- 
servation, erected a marble statue to JjUcuiIus 
in the market-place, close by that of Bacchus. 
And tlioiij[;h many ages are since elapsed, we 
are of opinion that the obligation extends even 
to us. We are persuaded, too, that a repre- 
sentation^ of the Imdy is not comparable to that 
of the mind and the manners, and therefore in 
iliis work of lives compared, shall insert his. 
We shall, however, always adhere to the. 
truth; and Luciilius will think himself sul 6 « 
cieiitly repaid by our perpetuating^the Dieraorj^ 
of his actions. He cannot want,^' in return Ibr 
his true testimony, a false and fictitious accoimi 
of himself. When a painte/ has to draw .a 
fine and elegant tbrm, which * happens te have, 
some little blemish, we do not want hipi entirely 
to pass over tliat blemish, nor yet to' mark it 
with exactness, llie one would Apeil 'ilie 
beanty of the picture, and the other destroy tlie 
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likeness. So in our present work» since it is 
very difficult, or rather impossible, to find any 
life whatever without its sp^ and errors^ we 
must set the good qualities in full light, with 
all the likeness of tnith. But we conBi4er the 
lauha and stains that proceed either from some 
sudden passion, or from political necessity, 
rather as defects of virtue than signs of a bad 
heart: and for that reason we shall cast them 
a little into shade, in reverence to human 
nature, which produces no specimen of virtue 
absolutely pure and perfect. 

When wo. looked out for one to put in com- 
parison with Cimon, Ijuciilliis seoiiiod the pro- 
perest person. They wi re both of a warlike 
turn, and botlt distinguished themselves against 
the barbarians. They vrere mild in their ad- 
ministration ; they reconciled the contending 
factions in their country. ^Fhey both gained 
great victories, and erected glorious trophies. 
No Grecian carried his arms to more dishiiit 
countries than Cimon, or than Luciilliis. 

Hercules and Bacchus only exceeded them; 
unless we add the expeditions of Perseus 
against the Ethiopians, Modes, and Artnenlutis, 
and that of Jason against Colcliis. But the 
scenes of these lasf actions are laid in sneh 
very ancient times, that we have some doubt 
whether the truth could reach us. 'rids also 
th^’ have in common, tliat they left their wars 
unlfnished ; they both pulled their enemies 
down, but neither of them gave them their 
death’s blow. The principal mark, however, 
€£ likeness in their characters, is their ailability 
and gentleness^ of deportment in doing the 
honours of their houses, and the inagniticence 
and splendour with which they furnished their 
tables. Perhaps, there arc some other resem- 
blances which we pass over, that may easily be 
collected from their history itself. 

Cimon was the son of Miltindes and 1 lege- 
sipyla. That lady was a Thracian, and daughter 
to King Olorus, as it stands recorded in the 
poems of Archelans and Mclantliiiis, written in 
honour of Cimon. 8o that 'rhucydides tlie 
historian was his relation, tor his father was 
called Olorus ; a name (hat had been long in 
the family, and he had gold mines in 'riirace. 
Thucydides is said too to liave been killed In 
Scapfe Hyle,^ ii place in that conntiy. His 
remains, however, were brought into Attica, 
and his monument is shewn among those of 
Cimon’s family, near the tomh of Elpinice, 
sister of Ciiiion. But Thucydides was of the 
ward of Alimus, and Miltiades of that of 
Lacias. Miltiades was condeiiine<l to pay 
a fine of fifty talents, for which he was thrown 
into prison by the government, and there he 
died. He left his son Cimon very young, and 
his daughter Elpinice was not yet marriage- 
able. 

^ Cimon, at first, was a person of no reputa- 
tion, bnt censured as a disorderly and riotous 
young man. He was even compared to hi» 
giiinafather Cimon, who, for his stupidity, was 
called CoaUanoB (that is, Ideot.J Stesimbrotns, 
the Thasian. who was his contemporary, says, 
he had no knowled^ of music, or any other 
accomplishment whidi w'as in vogne among the 
Greeks, and that he had not the least spark of 

* Scapte Hyte signlOei n fvood full of irenehes. 
Sti ptasiiuB ((!• nrb.) calls U Scaptesule. 


the Attic wit or eloquence ; but-that there was 
a generosity and sincerity^ in his behaviour, 
which shewed the composition of his soul to 
be rather of the Peloponnesian kind. Like the 
Hercules of Buripides, he was 
Rough and unbred, but great ou great occasions. 

And therefore we may well add diat article to 
the account Stesimbrotns has given us of him. 

Id his youth, he was accused of a criminal 
commerce with his sister Elpinice.^ There are 
other instances, indeed, mentioned of Elpinice^s 
irregular conduct, particularly with respect to 
Polygnotiis the painter. Hence it was, we are 
told, that when he painted the' Trojan women, 
‘in the portico then called Plesiaruictlon^ bnt 
now Povl'ile, he drew Elpinice’s face m the 
character of Laodiee. Polygnotus, however, 
was not a painter by profession, nor did lie 
receive wages for his work, in the portico, but 
painted witliont reward, to recommend Jiimself 
t<i his countrymen. So the historians write, as 
well as tlie poet Melaiithius in these verses — 
The temples of the gods, 

«Tlie fillies of heroes, and Cecropiaii halls 
Ills liberal hand adorn'd. 

It is true, there are some who assert that Elpinice 
did uot live in a private commerce with Cimon, 
but that she was publicly married to him, her 
poverty preventing lier from getting a husband 
.suitable to^ her birth. ^ Afterwards Cullias, a 
rich Athenian, falling in love with her, made a 
proposal to pay the^ government her father’s 
fine, if she would rive him her hand, which 
condition she agreed to, and with her brother’s 
consent, became his^ wife. Still it must be 
acknowledged that Cimon had his attachmenU 
h) the sex. Witness his mistresses Asterin of 
Salamis and one Menstra, on whose account 
the poet Melanthiiis jests upon him in his 
elegies. And though he was legally married to 
Isodice, the daughter of Euryptoleinus, the son 
of Megacles, yet he was too uxorious while she 
lived, and at her death he was inconsolable, it 
we may judge from the elegies that were ad- 
dressed to him by wayof comfort and condo* 
lence. Panmtius, tlie philosopher, thinks 
Archelans the nhysician was autlior of those 
elegies, and from the times in which he 
flourished, the conjecture seems not improbable. 

'riie rest of Cimon’s conduct was great and 
admirable. In courage he was not inferior to 
Miltiades, nor in prudence to Themistocles, and 
he was confessedly an honester mai> than either 
of them. He e,oiihl not be said to come short 
of them in abilities for wbr ; and even while he 
was young and without military experience, it 
is surprising how much he exceeded tliem in 
political virtue. When Themistocles, upon the 
itivasioii of the Medes, advised the people t6 
quit tlieir city and territory, and retire to the 
straits of Salamis, to try their fortunes in a 
naval combat, tlie generality were asttmished 
at the rashness of the enterprise. But vimofi, 
with a gay air, led the .way with his friends 
ilirough the Ceramicus to the citadel, carrying 

* Some say EIdIqIgc was only ba|f sister to Cimon, 
and that as such he married her ; tbe laws of Atbeiis 
not foi bidding him to marry one that was slstep-only 
by the fitber's side. Corneltus -NepoB expivatly 
affirms it. _ 

t Diogenes, Saidas, and others, call It PeUSanar. 
tion. 
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R bridle in Ids hand to dedicate to the goddcas. 
This was to shew that Athens had no need of 
cavalry, bat of marine forces, on the present 
occasion. After he had ccinsccrated the bridle, 
mid taken dovm a sliield from the wall, he 
paid his devotions to the ffoddess, and then 
went down to the sea ; by which means he in 
spired numbers witli couraije to embark. Be- 
sides, ns the poet Ion informs us, he was not 
nnhandsome m his person, Init tall and majes- 
tic, and liad an abundance of hair which curled 
upon his shoulders. He distinsuished himself 
in so extraordinary a manner in the battle, that 
he gained not only the praise, but the hearts of 
his conntryinen : insoiiinch that many joined 
his train, and exhorted him to think of designs 
and actions worthy of those at Marathon. ^ 
When he applied for a share in fta* adminis- 
tration, the people received him \vitli pleasure. 
By this liin-* they were weary of Theiiiisfoclcs, 
and as they knew Cimon’s eiiiyaging and hu- 
mane behaviour to their whole body, conse- 

a uent upon his natural mildness and candour, 
ley promoted him to the highest honours aiid^ 
oihees in the stale. Aristides, the 8oii*of 
Lysimachiis, contrihiite<l not a little to his 
advancement. He saw the goo(l]l(^sM of his 
disposition, and set him upas a rival against 
the keenness and daring fpirit of Tliemislocles. 

When the Medes were driven out ol (1 recce, 
Gimon was elected admiral. The Ath€*iiians 
had not now the chief command at s(‘a, hut 
acted under tlie orders of Pansanias the Lace- 
daemonian. Tho first thing Cimon did, was 
to equip his countrymen in a more commodious 
inamier, and to make them nmcli hett^'r sea- 
tiicii tliaii the rest And as Pansanias began 
to treat with the barbarians, an<l \vritc letters 
to tlie king, about betraying the tlcet to them, 
in consequence of wliicli lie treated tho allies 
in a rough and haughty style, and foidishly 
gave in to many unnecessary and oppressive acts 
of authority : Cimon, on the other rian<l, listened 
to the complaints of the injured witli^o rntich 
gentleness and humanity, that he insensibly 
gained the command of (ireece, not by arms, 
but by his kind and obliging manncTs. For 
the greatest part of the allies, no longer able to 
bear the severity and pride of Pansanias, put 
themselves undei the direction of Cimon and 
Aristides. At the same time they wroto^ to 
the epifuirip to desire them oo recal Pansanias, 
hv whom Sparta was so dishonoured, and all 
CTreece so much discomposed. 

It is related, Ihat when Pansanias was at 
Byzantium, he cast his eyes upon a young virgin 
named Cleonice, of a noble family there, and 
insisted on having her for a mistre'^s The 
parents, intimidated by his power, wi. -e under 
the hard necessity of giving np their daughter. 
The young woman begged that the light might 
be taken Qiit of his Dpartmc;nt, tliat she might 
go to.iiisbed in secresyand silence. When she 
entered he was asleep, and she unfortunately 
stumbled upon the candlestick, and threw it 
down. The noise waked liiin suddenly, and 
he, in his confusion, tliinking it was an enemy 
coming'to assassinate him, unsheathed a dagger 
that lay by him, and plunged it into the virgin's 
heart. After this ho could never rest. Her 
image appeared to him every night, and with a 
menacing tone repeated this heroic verse — 

Co to the fate wbich pride and Inst prepare I 
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The allies, highly incensed r>t this inthmons 
action, joined Cimon to besiege him in Byzan- 
tium. But lie found means to escape thence ; 
and as he was Ltill haunted by the spectre, he 
is said to have applied to a temple at Ifeniclcn,^ 
whqre the^ manes of the deaci were consulted. 
There he invoked the spirit of CIeonice,+ and 
entreated her pardon. She appeared, and tolil 
liim, “ iJe would soon be delivered from all 
his troubliH, after his return to Sparta:’^ in 
it seems bis death was enigmatically 
foretold.^ These particulars we have from 
many historians. 

All the confederates had now put themselves 
under the eondnet of Cimon, and he sailed 
with tliem to I’hrace, iijion intelligence that 
some of the most Imnoiirable of the Persians, 
and of the king's redations, had seized the city 
of Kioti upon nie river Strymon, and greatly 
harassed the f •reeks ^ in that iicighhoiirhooci. 
Cimon engaged and defeated the Persian forces, 
and thf‘ii shut them up in the town. After 
this, he disloged the I'hraciaiis above the 
Strymon, who had used to sii|^)ly the town 
w'itli provisions, and kept^so strict a guard 
oyer tike coiintry, that no convoys could escape 
liiin. By this means, the |>Taco was reduced to 
such extremity, that lliites the kiiig?s general, 
in absolute despair, set lire to it, and so 
perished there with his trieiids and ail his 
substance . 

In consequence of this, Cimon became master 
of the town, hut there was no advantage to he 
reamul Ironf it worth mentioning, because tho 
harnarians had destroyed all hy fire. The coun- 
try about it, however, was very beautiful and 
fertile, and that lie settled with (he Athenians. 
For this reason the people of Athens permitted 
ill in to erect there three marble Her?/ta^, which 
had the following inscriptions : 

Where .Str>ini>ii ivith liis Kilver waves 
'I'lie U\\ty (oiv» rs of Kioii laves, 

The liapk'R» Mrde, with famine press'd 
The force of iireeian arms confess'd. 

Let Ikifii, who, born in distant d:i>s, 
lieliold.s ttiese iiif>iiijnienls of praise — 

'I'liese funiiH that valours ijlory save— 

And sec how Alliens crowns the brave. 

Fur honour feel the patriot sigh, 

And fur his coantry leai ti to die. 

Afstr to Pliry(;iu’s fated lands 
When Minstlieiis leads his Attic bands, 
beliold I lie bears in Homer still 
The palm of iiiilitary skill, 

III every ai»e, on every coast, 

'Tis lima the sons of Athens boast I 

Though Ciniotfs name does not appear in any 
of these inscripliutis, yet his contemporanes 
considered them as the highest pitcli oi' honour. ' 
For neither Thcmiistncles nor Miltiades were 
tavoure^d with any thing of that kind. Nay, 
when the lalifir asked only for a crown of 
olive, Sochares of the ward of Decelea stood 

* Hcraclea was a place near Olympia. Pattsaiiiai 
applied.ln the necromancers there vailed Psyeltagoigl, 
wlai»«e ofllce it was to call up departed spirits. - 

1 Thus we flud that it was a custom in ilie Pagan 
as well as in the Hebrew theology, to conjure up 
the spirits of the dead, and that the witch of Ciidur 
was not the only witch in the world. 

% The Laceda:nionian8 having resolved to scr/e 
him, he fl''d fur lefnge to a temple of Minerva 
called C/tolriottcos. There they sliut ntm up and 
staived hiifl. 
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Up in ihe midst of the assembly, und spoke 
^Rfoirift »t> in terms that were not candid in- 
detsd but agreeable to the peo]}le. He said, 

Miiiiades, when you shall fight the barbarians 
alone and conquer alone, then ask to have 
rtonours paid you alone.” What was it then 
*hat induced them to give the preference so 
greatly to this action of Citiion ? Was it not 
that, under the other generals, they fought for 
their lives and existence as a people, but under 
him they were aWe to distress itieir enemies, 
by carrying war into the countries where they 
had established themselves, and by colonizing 
Eiion and Amphipolis ? They planted a colony 
too in the isle of Scyros,^ winch was reduced 
by Gimon on the occasion I am going to men- 
tion. ^ The Dulopes, who then held it, paid no 
attention to agrii'ultiire. They luid so long 
been addicted to ]jirary, that at last they 
spared not even the^ iiirrcliants and strangers 
who came into their ports, but in that of 
Ctesiiini plundered some '^rhessalians who came 
to traffic vyith tliern, and put them in pri.son. 
These i)risonei\s, liowever, found means to 
escape, and went ami lodged an iinjjeachment 
against the place «b(‘ fore the Amphictyones, 
who commanded the whole island to make 
restitution. Those who had no <*on<!erii in flie 
robbery were unwilling hi pay any thing, and, 
instead of that, etilletl upon flic per.soiis who 
committed it, and had the goods in their hands, 
to make sati.slHctiotJ. Hut. tl)(‘.s.* pirates, ap> 
prehensive of the consequenci', sent, to invite 
Ciinon to come with his ships an<l take the 
town, which they proiiils<'d to <h*liver up to 
liim. In pursuance of this, Ciimin took th(> 
island, expelled the^ Doiopes, and cleared the 
i^eaii sea of corsairs. 

This done, lie recollect(*d tliat their ancient 
hero I'heseus, the son <if yiilgeii.s, had retired 
from Athens to Scyros, and was there treacher 
oiisly killed by king Lycoiiiedes, who enter- 
tained some suspicion of him. And as there 
was an oracle which had enjoined the Athenians 
to bring back his remain.s,-h and to honour him 
as a demi-god, Ciiiion set liimself to search tor 
his tomb. This was no ea.sy undertaking, for 
the people of Scyro.s had all along refused to 
declare where he lay, or to sutler any search 
ibr his bones. At last, with much pains and 
inquiry, he discovered the repository, und put 
remains, set ofi' with all imaginable mag- 
nificence, on board his own galley, and carried 
them to the ancient seat of that hero, almost 
lour hundred years after he hud left it.J 

Nothing could give the people more pleasure 
than this event, commomorate it, tliey 

instituted games, in which the tragic poets 
were to try their skill ; and the dispute was 
very remarkable. Sophocles, then a young 
man, brought his first niece upon the theatre ; 
niid Aphepsioii, tlie arction, perceiving that tlie 
audience were not unprejudiced, did not 
appoint the judges by lot in the usual manner. 
Ihe methoa he took was this: when Ci^n 

* Tbla liappeiied about tliv be^'iiiiiiiig of Ibe 
■eveaty-aevemh Olympiad.* 

t Tills oracle was delivered to tlicin four years 
before ; la the first year of the seveiuy-sixih Olym- 
piad. 

t Plutarch could not make a mistake «.f fi..ir 
hiiiulred years. We are persuaded, tlierero'e, that 
kt wrote vi&fit hundreti. 


and his officers had entered the tliealre, and 
made the due libations to the god who presided 
over the games, the archon would not siifier 
tliem to retire, but obliged them'to sit down 
and select ten jud^s upon oath, one out of 
each tribe. The dignity of the judges caused 
, an extraordinary emulation among the actors. 
Sophocles gained the prize ; at which iEschylus 
was so much grieved and disconcerted, tliat he 
could not bear to stay much longer in Athens, 
but in anger retired to Sicily, where he died, 
and was buried near Gela. 

Ion tells us, that when he was very young, 
and lately come from Chios to Athens, he* 
supped at T.«aomedon*s,^ with Cimon. After 
supper, when the libations were over, Cimon 
was desirerl tt> sing, and he did it so agreeably, 
that the com))ahy 'preferred him, in pointy oi 
politeness, to Thcmistocles. For he, on a like 
occasion, .said, “He had not learned to sing 
or play upon the harp ; hut he knew how to 
rai.sts a small city to wealth and greatness.” 
"J'he conversation afterwards turned upon the 
actions of Cirnon, and each of the guests dwelt 
upon .such as appeared to liiiii the the most 
considfrahle : he, for his part, mentioned only 
tills, which he looked upon as the most artful 
expedient, he had made use of. A great num- 
ber of barbarians were made prisoners in 
8estos and at Hyznntiiiin; and the allies de- 
sired Cimon to make a division of the booty'. 
Cimon placed the prisoners,- quite naked, on 
one side, and ail I liel^:. ornaments on llie other. 
The allies comi>laiiied, the shares w^ere not 
equal ; wlu^reiipon he bade them take which 
part they pleased, assuring them that the 
Athenians would be satisfied with what they 
left. iJeropliytiis the Samian advised them 
to make choi<‘e of the Persian spoils, and of 
<*our.se tlie Persian captives fell to the share of 
the Athenian.^. For the i)re.seiit, Cimon vras 
ritlicnled in private for the division he bhd- 
inade ; because the allies had chains of gold, 
rich collars and bracelets, and robes of scarlet 
and purple to shew, while the Athenians had 
nothing but a parcel of naked slaves, and 
those very unfit for labour. But a little after, 
the friends and relations of the prisoners came 
down from Phrygia and Lydia, and gave lai|;e 
sums for their ransom. So that Ciinon^ with 
the money purchased four months* provisions 
for his ships, and sent a quantity of gold be- 
sides to the Athenian treasury. 

Cimon by this time had acquired a great 
fortune ; and what he had gained gloriously in 
the war from the enemy, he laid out with as 
niiich reputation upon his fellow* citizens He 
ordered the fences of his fields atid gardens tt 
be thrown, that strangers, as well as his owi. 
countrymen, miglit freely partake of his fruit 
He had a supper provided at his house evei^ 
day, in which the dishes were plain, but siifl£> 
cient for a multitude of guests. Evei^ poor 
citizen repaired to it at pleasure, and nad hit 
diet without care or trouble ; by which means 
be was enabled to give proper attention to 
public affairs. Aristotle, indeed, mys, this 
supper was not provided for all the cifizens in 
general, but only for those of his own tribe, 
which was that of Lacia.*^ 

* CIiii4in*s ward beiiis afterwards called Oeiieis 
it iiiiMi be rccvmiled with Ibis place fiuiii S\epbatiU9, 
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When he walked ont, he used to ^ve a 
etiuoe of young men well clothed, and if he 
Aappened to m^et an aged citiken in a mean 
dress, he ordered some one of them to change 
clothes with him. This was great and noble. 
But beside this, the same attendants carried 


slip some pieces 

privately as possible. Cratinna, the coinic 
writer, seeuis to have referred to these rir- 
cumstances in one ol“ his pieces entitled Ar- 
diilochi : 

Kvrn I MetrnhiiM, thoiisli a sctivener. Iioped 
To pass a clieriful and a sleek tild age, 

And . live to iny last hour at Ciinnii*s tahle ; 
Citiiuii I the bfht and iiol>U‘st of the Clrreka I 
Whose wide-spread bounty vied with tliat of Ilea- 
Biit, ah ! ht-*s gone before me ! [ven 1 

Oorgias thr^ Tjcontine gave him this character. 


silver darics, in ids antechamber. 
casting bis eye upon tbam, sm' led, and !<skea 
him, ^ Whether he should choose to have him 
his mercenary or his friend?*’ “My friend, 
undoubtedly,*' said the barbarian. “ Go tlien,** 
said Cimon, “and take these things back with 


with them a quantity of money, and’ when you; fori* I be your friend, your money will 
liiey met in the market-place Avith any lie- Jie mine \\ liencvcr I have occasion of it” 
lessitoiis person of tolerable appearance, they About this finie, the allies, though tliey paid 
^ook care to slip some pieces into his hand as tlieir conliibu^mns, began to scruple the fur- 


nishing the ships and men. They wanted to 
bid adieu to tiiu troiibh\s of war, and to till 
Che ground in quiet and traiiquillity, particu- 
larly as the barbarians kept at home, and gave 
tlioiik no disturbance. The other Athenian 
generals took every method to compel them 
make good their quota, and by prosecutions 
and tines nnidered the Atbenian government 
oppressive and iii\ idious. But Cimon took n 
ditlerent course when he had the command. 

^ , . lie used no conipulsion to any Grecian; lie 

“ He got riches to use them, and used them so \ took inom*y and ships iiniimnned of such as 


ns to be liononreil on tlieir account.” And 
Critias, one of the thirty tyrants, in his Elegies 
lhijsex];>resses the utmost extent of his wishes: 

The wealth nf Senpas** heirs, the soul of Cimon, 

And the famed trophies of Agesilaus. 

Lichas the LaccdaimoUian, we know, gained 
u great name among the C- reeks, by nothing 
but entertaining strangers who came to see the 
public exercises of tfie Spartan youth. But 
flic magnificence of Cimon exceeded even the 
nucient hospitality and bounty gf the Athenians. 
They indeed taught the Greeks to sow bread- 
corn, to avail tliernselves of the use of wells, 
and of die benefit nf fire : in these things they 
.justly glory. But Cimoifs bouse Avas a kind of 
common hall for all the iicojile ; the first I'niits 
of bis lands AA^erc theirs ; Avliutevcr the seasons 
produced of excellent and agreeable, they 
ireely gathered ; nor AA^ere .stratigers in the 
least debarred from tlieiii : so that be in sonic 
measure revived ^ the comniunity of goods, 
which iircvailcd in the reign of Saturn, and 
Avliicli tlie poets tell so innch of. Tliose who 
innievolently ascribed this liberality of his to 
a desire of flattering or courting the pcojdc*, 
were refuted by the rest of his com t net, in 
which he 'favoured the nobility, and iiiclinml 
to the constitution and custom of Laceda-mon. 
When Theniistocles AA'anted to raise the power 
and privileges of the commons too lii.«d», he 
juined Aristides to oppose him. In like man- 
ner he o)>posed Ephiultes, who, to ingratiate 
himself with the people, attempted to abolish 
the court of Areopagus. ^ Hi? saw all persons 
concerned in the? administration, except Aris- 
tides and Ephialtes, pillaging the puhiic, yet 
he kept his own hands clean, niid in all his 
speeches and actions continued to the last per- 
fectly disinferes^d. One instance of this 
they give us in his behaviour to Bliccsaces, a 
barbarian who had revolted from the king of 
VeVsia, and Avas conic to Athens with great 
^retisures. This man, finding himself harassed 
hy informers there, applied to Cimon for his 
^>n>tect]on ; and, fq gain his favour, placed tAvo 
rniii the one full of gold, and the other of 

wkA tel! A as, the Laelada: vere a p'^ric of the 
* ir* 

* Senpas.u tirli Thessalian, is mentioned in tbc 
I'e uf Cato. 


did not choose ti> serve in person ; an<l thus 
snfitTtKl them to he led by the charms- of ease 
to domestic (miployment, to husbandry and 
iiianufacfiires : so that, of a warlike people, 
they became, through an inglorious attochment 
to luxury and pleasure, quite unfit for any 
tiling in the military department. On the 
other hand, he maile all the Athenians in 
their turns serve on board his ships, and kept , 
tlieiii in continual exercise. By these means 
he extended the Atln.uiian dominion over the 
{lilies, A\ lio were all the while paying him for 
it. TMui Athenians Avere always upon one ex- 
)>editioTi or otluT; iiud their Aveapons for ever in 
their hands, and were trained up to every fa- 
tigue of service : hence it was that the allies 
learned to fear and fiaiter tlieiii, and instead 
of being their fellow soldiers as formerly, in- 
sensibly became their Irilnifurles and subjects. 

Add to this, that no inaii liumhlcd the pride 
and arrogance of the gre at king more than 
Cimon. Nut satisfied wttJi driving him out of 
llrcee.e, he piirsinul liis footsteps, and without' 
stillering liiiii to take hreutli, ravaged and laid 
AAmste some parts of his cloininiatis, and drew 
over oil 1C rs to the Grecian hs-igue ; insomuch 
that ill ail Asia, from Ionia to Eanipltylia, there 
was nut a Persian sfiindard to lx* seen. As 
soon 'as In.' was informed that tlie king’s fleets 
and armies lay upon the Puiiiphyliaii coast, he 
wanted to intimidate them in such a manner 
that they should never more venture beyond 
the Cheiidoniaii isles. For this purpose he set 
sail from Cnidus and Triopinm with a fleet of 
two Ijimdrcd galleys, which Tnemistocles had, 
in their first construction, made light and fit to 
turn Avilli the utmost amlify.- Cimon widened 
them, and joined a platform to the deck of 
each, that tlie re inigJit in time of action be 
room for a greater nnmficr of combatants. 
Wlien he arrived at I’haselis, which was in- 
habited hy Greeks, hut wouhl ueitlier receive 
his fleet, nor revolt from thei king, he ravaged 
theiq^trrritories, and advanced iu assault tiieir 
AA'alls. [fcrLMqxm, the Chians who were among 
his forces, having of old iiad a friendship 
for the people of PJiaselis, on one side endea- 
vonred to pacify Cimon, and on the other ad- 
dressed themselves to the townsmen, by letters 
fastened to arrows, Avhicli they shot over tlie 
Avails. At length they reconciled the two 
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Mrties ; the conditions were, that the Phase- 
lites should pay down ten talents, and sluiuld 
follow Cimon’s standard against the barbarians. 

Pphonis says, 'l^'thranstes commanded the 
king’s licet, and Pherendates his land forces ; 
but Callistheues Avill have it, that Ariomandes 
the son of Gobr^as was at the head of the 
Persians. He tells ns farther, that he lay at4 
anchor in the river JQarymedon, and did not 
yet choose to come to' an enp;ageiiient with the 
Greeks, because he exi)ected a reinforcement 
of eighty Phoenician ships from Cyprus. On 
tlm other hand, Cimon wanted to prevent that 
junction, and therefore sailed with a resolution 
to compel the Persians to fight, if they declin* 
ed it. To avoid it, they pushed up the river. 
But when Cimon came up, they attempted to 
make head against him witli six hundred sliips, 
according to Plmnodernus, or, as Pphoriis 
writes, with three hundred and tifiy. They 
performed, however nothing worthy of such 
a fleet, hut presently made for Jam). The 
foremost got on shore, and escaped to tlio army 
which was drawn up hard by. The Greeks laid 
hold on the rest, and handled them very 
roughly, as well as their ships. A certain 
proof that the Persian fleet was very luinie- 
rous, is, that tliough many in all proljability 
got away, and many others were destioyed, 
yet the Athenians took no less than hvo.hitn- 
dred vessels. 

Tlie barbarian land forces advanced close 
to the sea : but it appeared to Cimon an ar- 
duous iipdertakiiig to make good his landing by 
dint of sword, and with his troops, who were 
fatigued with the late aeflon, to engage those 
th^t were <|uiie fn'sh and fnany tiiiu'S their 
niiitiber. ^ Notwithstanding this, he saw the 
courage and spirits of liis men ehwated W'ith 
their late victory, and that they >vcrc very de- 
sirous to be led against the enemy. He tlicre- 
Ibre disembarked liis heavy -armed infantry, 
yet warm from the action. They riislicd for- 
ward W'ith loud .shouts, and the Persians stood 
and received tlunn with a good countenance. 

A sharp conflict endued, in w hich the bravest 
and most distingiiislu'd among the Athenians 
were slain. At last W'ith much difliculty the^ bar- 
barians were put to the rout : many W'ere killed, 
and many others were taken, together with their 
pavilions full of nil manner of rich spoil. 

Thus Cimon, like an excellentVhanipioii, won 
two prisses ill one day, and hy these two ac- 
tions oiitdid the victory ofSalnmis at "sea, and 
of Platcea at land. He added, however, a 
new trophy to his victories. Upon intelligence 
that the eighty Phoenician g4lh'y«» wliich 
were not in (he battle, were arrived at lly- 
dnis,^ he steered that way as fust as possible. 
I'hey had not received any certain account of 
the forces to whose, assistance they ^ were 
going ; ond as this suspense much intimidated 
them, tliey were easily defeated, with the loss 
of all their ships and most of their men. 

* As no Mich place as Hydras is to be found, 
Litbinas thinks we should read Sydra, which was a 
inaritime town of Cilicia. Dacier proposes to read 
Hydriissa, which was one of the Cydadcs. But 
perhaps, Hydrns Is only a curniptiou of Cyprus ; 
thr Polyaeiiiis 1>) tells us, Cimon sailed thither 
immediately after his two -fold victory. And he 
adds, that he went diseiiiscd in a Persian dress, 
which must be with a view to lake in the riiicui- , 
rian gallejs. { 


These events so hnmbled the king of Persns, 
that he came into that famous peace, which 
limited him to the distance of a .day’s journey^ 
on horseback from the Grecian sea and by 
which he engaged tliat none of his Rileys or 
other ships of war should ever come within 
the Cyanean and Ghelidonian isles. Callis- 
thenes, indeerl, denies that tlie king agreed to 

‘ his sub- 


these conditions ; but he allows that 
sequent behaviour^ was equivalent to such an 
agreement. Por his fears consequent imon the 
defeat, made him retire so far from Greece, 
that Pericles with fifty sliips, and Ephialtes 
with^ no more than thirty, sailed beyond the 
CljfUidonian rocks without meeting with any 
fleet of the barbarians. However, in the col- 
lerricin of Athenian decrees made by Craterus, 
there is a copy of the articles of Uiis peace, 
which are in substance the same as we have re- 
lated them. We are told also, that the Athe- 
nians built an altar to Peace on this occasion, 
and that iliey paid particular honours to Cal- 
lias who negociated tiie treaty. So much was 
rai.seti from the sale of the spoils, that besides 
what was reserved for other occasions, the 
people liad money enough to build the wall on 
the south side of the citadel. Nay, such w'us 
the treasure this expeditfon afforded, that by 
it w^re laid the foundations of the long walls 
called Uegs ; they w'ere not finished indeed 
till some fime after. And as the place where 
I hey were to be erected was marsliy and full 
of water, Cimon at his own expense had the 
bottom securedjby rainmiiig down large stones 
and binding them with gravel. He too, first 
adorned the city w ith those elegant and noble 
plact'S for exeridse and disputation, W'hicli a 
little after came to be so much admired. - lie 
planted the forum with plane trees: and 
whereas the academy before w'as a dry and 
unsightly pl»lj he brought water to it, and 
sheltered it with groves, so that it abounded 
with clean alleys and shady w'ulks. 

By this time the Persians refused to e\acuate 
the Chersonesus ; and, instead of that, csdled 
down the Tbraidans to their assistance. Cimon 
set out against them from Athens wiUi a very 
few galleys, and as they looked upon him with 
contempt on tliat account, he attacked them, 
and w ith four ships only took thirteen of theirs, 
niiis he expelled the Persians, and beat tlm 
Thracians loo; by wliich success he reduced 
the whole Chersonesus to the obedience «>f 
Athens. After tliis, he defeated at sea the 
Thasiaus, who had revolted froni the Athe- 
nians, took three-and- thirty of their ships, aiuT 
stormed their town. The gold mines which 
were in the neighbouring continent he secured 
to his countrymen, together with the whole 
'fhasian territories. 

From thence there was an easy opening to 
invade Macedonia, and possibly to conquer 
great part of it ; and as he neglected the oppor- 
tunity, it w'as thought to be owing to the pre- 
sents which king Alexander made him. His 
enemies, therefore, impeached him for it, and 
brought him to liis trial. In his defence he 
thus addressed his judges — ^ I have no con- 
nexion with rich lonians or Thessalians, whom 
other generals have applied to, in hopes of re- 
ceiving compliments and treasures from them. 

Four bsiidred fur'ongs. 
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My attiichment is to the Macedonians,^ whose 
Ihigality atid sobriety 1 hononr and imitate; 
biugs preferable with me to all the wealth in 
the world. 1 love indeed to enrich m)^ country 
at.ihe expense of its enemies.^ Stesimbrotos, 
who mentions this trial, says Elpinice waited 
on Pericles at his own house, to entreat that 
he would behave with some lenity to her bro- 
ther : for Pericles was the most vehement ac- 
cuser he ha^l. At present, he only said, 
^ You are old, Elpinice, much too old to (rnns- 
act such business as this. However, when the 
cause came on, he was favourable enough to 
Cimon, and rose up only once to speak during 
the whole impeachment, and tfien he did it in 
a slight manner. Cimon therefore was hon- 
ourably acquitted. 

As to the rest of his ndministration. he op- 
posed .and restrained the people who were 
invading the province of tlic iioliility, and 
Wanted to nr>propriate the direction ot every 
thing to themselves. But. when he was gone 
f>ut upon a new expedition, they broke out 
again, and overturning the cunstitiiiioii and 
most saert'd custoiqs of their country, at the 
instigntioii of Epliialfes, they took troin tJie 
council of Areopagus those causes that used to 
come before it, and left it the cognizance of 
but very few. Thus, by bringing all matters 
before themselves, they made tlie gov ;mtneiit 
a perfect democracy. And this they did with 
tlie concurrence of Pericles, who by tliis time 
was grown very powerful, and had espoused 
their party. It was with great indignation that 
Cimon found, at his return, the dignity of Uiat 
high court inaiil ted ; and he set himself to re- 
store its jurisdiction, and to revive such an 
aristocracy as had obtained under Cri.st hones. 
Upon thqj, his adversanes raised a great cla- 
mour, and exa.spcrated tlie peoiile against him, 
not forgetting those stories about his sister, 
and his own attachment to the Lacedmmo- 
niatia. Hence those verses of Eupolis about 
Cimon : — 

He*s not a villain, but a debauchee. 

Whose careless heart is lust on wine auil women. 

The time has heeii, he slept In I.Hceda'moii, 

And left poor Elpinice here alone. 

But if with all his negligence and love of wine, 
he took so many cities, and gained so many 
victories, it is plain that if be bad been a sober 
man and attentive to business, none of the 
Greeks, either before or after him, could have 
exceeded him in great and glorious actions. 

From his first setting out in life, he had an 
attachment to the Lacedaemonians. According 
to Stesimbrotus, lie called one of the twins he 
had by a Clitonian woman^ Lacedaemoniiis, 
and the other Eleus ; and Pericles often took 
occasion to reproach them with their mean 
descent by the mother’s side. But Diodorus 
the geographer writes, that he had both these 
sons, and a tliird named Thessalus, by Isodicc 

• The manuscripts in general have I.acedscmo- 
nlaus ; and that is probably the true reading. For 
Cimon is well known to have had a strong attach- 
ment to that people. Besides, the Macedonians 
were not a sober people. As to what some object, 
that it is strange he should make no mention of 
tbo Macedonians, when he was accused uf heiiig 
bribed by them ; the answer Is easy, we are not . 
certain that Plutarch jias given us all Clmoii*s 
itefencc. 


daughter to Euryptolemus tlie son* of Me* 
gaefes. 

Tlie. Spartans contributed not a little to tiie 
promotion of Cimon. Being declared enemies 
to Thcmistocles, they muen rather chose to 
adhere Cimon, iliough but o young man, at 
the head of affairs in Adieus. The Athenians 
too' at first saw this ^vith pleasure, because they 
reaped great advantages from the regard which 
the Sparfaus had for Cimon. Wlieii they be- 
gan to take the lead among the allies, and 
were gaining the chief direction of all die busi- 
ness of the league, it was no uneasiness to 
till m to see the honour and esteem he was 
lield in. Indeed Giiuon was the man they 
pitched upon for transacting that business, on 
account of his buiiiane behaviour to the allies, 
and his interest with the Lacedaemonians. But 
when they were become great and powerful, 
it gave them pain to see Cimon still adoring 
the 8])nrtans. i<^or he was always ma^ifyitig 
that jieople at their expense ; and particularly, 
as Ntesimbrotiis fells us, when he had any 
fault to find widi them, he used to say, “ The 
Lneedaprnonians would not have done so.’’ On 
this account his country men began to envy and 
t»> hate him. 

'rbey bad however, a still heavier complaint 
against him, which took its rise us follows. In 
the fourth year of the reign of Archidamus the 
son of ZiMixidamiis, there happened the great- 
est earthquake at Sj)aria that over was heard 
of. The ground in parts of Laconia was 
cleft asunder ; Mount Taygetus felt die shock, 
and its ridges were torn off ; tlie whole city 
was dismantled, cxcftpt five houses. ^ The 
young men and boys were exercising in the 
portico, and it is said that a little before the 
enrtlic|iiako a hare cros.sed the place, imoii 
which the young men, nuked and anointed as 
they were, ran out in sport after if. The build* 
iiig fell upon die. boys that remained, and de- 
stroyed tiierii altogether. Their monument is 
still culled, from that event, Sisiiiatia. 

Arcbidiitnus, amidst the present danger, per- 
ceived another that was likely to cnsiie^^ and, 
as he saw the people busy in eudeavouring hi 
save their most valiiablc moveables, he ordered 
the tniiiipets to give ll'.e alarm, as if some 
enemy were ready to full upon them, that they 
might repair to him iiiiiiied lately witli their 
weapons in their hands. This was the only 
thing whieJi at that crisis saved Sfiarta. For 
the Helots flocked together on all sides from 
die fields to despatch such as had escaped the 
earthquake ; but finding them armed and in 
good order, they returned to their villages, and 
declared open war. At the same time they 
persuaded some of their neighbours, among 
whom were the Messenians, to join them 
against Sparta. 

In diis great distress die Tjacedmmonians 
sent Periclidus to Athens, to beg for succours. 
Aristophanes^^ in his comic way, says, There 
was an extraordinary contrast between his pale ' 
face and his red robe, as he sat a sujroliant at 
the altars, and asked ns for troops,’^ Ephioltes 
8trongl]r opposed and protested against nving 
any assistance to re-establish a city which was 
rival to their own, insisting that they ought 
rather to stiifer the pride of Sjiarta to be ti odui n 
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ander foot Gimoii, however, as Critias tells 
us, preferred the relief of Sparta to tlie enlani^- 
meat of the Athenian power, and persuaded 
the people to niarch with a great army to its 
aid. Ion mentions the words which had the 
most effect upon them: he desired them, it 
seems, “ Not to suffer Greece to be maimed, 
nor to deprive their own city of its compuniop. ” 

When he returned from a.ssisting the liUce- 
dflemonians, he marched wiUi hi.s army through 
Coriiiih.^ IjachartiM cornplaiurd in high terms 
of his bringing in his troops without permission 
of the citizens : “ J<\>r,9 said she, “ wiieti we 
knock at another man's door, we ilo not enter 
without leave from tlie master.” “Rut you, 
Liachartiis,” oils we red Cituon, “ did not knock 
at the gates of Cleorie and Megara, but broke 
them ill pieces, ami forced your way in, upon 
this principle, that nofhing shouht be shut 
against tlic strong.” With this Imldne.ss and 
propriety too did he. speak to the Corinthian, 
and then pursued fits march. 

After tiii.s, tlie Spartans called in the Athe* 
iiian.s a second time against the Messenians and 
Helots' in Ithome.^ Rut when they were^ ar- 
rived, they wor€‘ more >fifraid of their spirit of 
enterpri.se than of the cmemy, and therefore, of 
all th(‘ir allies, sent them only f>at:k again, as 
persons su.^prctml of some dishonourable de- 
sign. Thf^y retiuTKul full of resentment, of 
course, "I* and now <»iM‘iily deelaix’d themselves 
against the parti.saii.s of (he liareda;motiian.s, 
and parti(‘.tdarly against Cinion. In eoiisc(|iienre 
of this, upon a slight preteiK'e, they baiiLshed 
him for ten years, which is the term the ostra- 
cism extends to. 

In tin* meantime, the Licediemoiiuiiis, in 
their return from iin expedition in which tliey 
had delivered Delphi from the Pliociniis, en- 
carnpeil at Tengara. 'fhe Athenians came to 
give them battle. On this oeeasioii Cinion ap- 
peared in arms among tiiose of his own tribe, 
which was that of Oenei.s, <o fight for his 
country against the IjnetHheinoiiiaiis. When 
the council of five Iniiidn'd heard of it, tiiey 
were afraid that his enemies would raise a 
clamour against him, as ifhe was only come to 
throw things into confusion, and to bring tlic 
Lucednemoiiians into Athens, and therefore for- 
bade the generals to receive him. Cimon, 
upon this, retired, afler he had desired Eiitliii>- 
piis the Aiiaphl> stiaii, and the rest of his 
friends, w1k> were most censured as partisans 
of Sparta, to exert themselves gloriously 
against the enemy, and by their behaviour to 
wipe off the aspersion. 

These brave men, in number about a hun- 
dred, took Cimon*s armour fas a sacred pledge) 
into tUe muUt of (heir little Imnd, formed them- 
selves into a close body, and fought till they 
all fell xvitli the greatest ardour imaginable. 
The Athenians regretted them exceedingly, 
and repented of (he. iinjiKst censures- they had 
'xed upon them. Their resentment against 
Cimon, too, soon abated, partly from the 
remembrance of his past services, and partly 
from tho diflioiilties they lay under at the pre- 
sent juncture. They were beaten in tlie great 
battle tbifght at Tanagra, and^hey ex^iected 

* Tb« Spartans were not skilled in sieves. 

* I'he AtheiiUiis, in reseatiiieiit of this afTioiit, 
inok‘2 ilie alliance with Sparta, am! joiueil in con- 
federacy with the Argivei. 'I'liueYu. I. i. 


another army would rome^ against the in from 
Peloponnesus the next spring. Hence it was. 
that they rt^called Cimon froni banishment, ana 
Pericle.s himself was the first to propose it. 
With so iinich candour were difterences 
managed then, so moderate the resentments of 
men, and so e.-isily laid down, where the public 
good required it ! Ambition itself, tlie strongest 
of all passions, yielded to the interests and 
necessities of llieir country ! 

Cimon, soon after his return, put an end to 
the war, and reconciled the two cities. Afler 
tlie peace was made, he saw the Athenians 
..tMild not sit down quietly, but still wanted to ' 
be in motion, and to aggrandize themselves by 
new expeditions. To prevent their excidng 
further troubles in Greece, and giving a handle 
fur intestine wars, and heavy complaints of the 
allies against Athens, on account of their for- 
midable fleets traversing, the seas about the 
islands and round Peloponnesus, he fitted out 
a fleet of two hundred sail, to carry war info 
Egypt and Cyprus.*^ This he thought would 
answer two iritentions ; it would accustom the 
Athenian.s to conflicts with tlie barbarians, and 
it would improve their substance in an honour- 
able manner, by bringing the rich spoils of their 
natural enemies into Greece. 

When all was now ready, and the army on 
the point of emhurking, Cinion had this dreqm. 
An angry bitch seemed to bay at him, and, some- 
thing between barking and a Imnian voice, to 
utter these W'ords — Corns on ; I and rny whelps 
with pleasure shall receive thee. Though uie 
dneam was hard to interpret, Astyphiliis the 
Posidouian, a great diviner, and friend of 
Cimnn's, told him it signified hw death. He 
argued thus : a dog is an enemy to the man he 
barks at; and no one can give his enemy 
greater pleasure than by his death. * The mix- 
ture of tlic voice pointed out that tlie enemy 
was a ]Vlede, for the armies of the Medes are 
composed of Greeks and barbarians. After 
tliis dream, he had another sign in sacrificing 
to Bacchus. When the priest had killed the 

* The history of the first expedition is this. While 
Cimon was pinployecl iii liis enterprise against 
Cyprus, liiaruS, king of Libya, liaviug brought the 
greatest part of lower Egypt to revolt from Artaxerxes, 
called ill the Athenians to assist him to complete hla 
conquest. Hereupon the Atlieiiiaiis quilted Cyprus, 
and sailed into Egypt. They made themselves mas- 
ters of the Nile, and attacking Memphis, seized two 
of the outworks, and attempted the third, called the 
white wall. But the expedition proved very uiifor- 
tiiiiate. Aitaxerxes sent Megabyziis with a powerful 
army into Egypt. He defeated the rebels and the 
Libyans their associates, drove the Greeks firolli 
Memphis, shut them up in the island, of Prospitis 
eighteen months, and at last forced them to surren- 
der. They almost all perished in that war, which 
lasted six years. Inarus, in violation of the public 
faith, i^as cnicilled. 

The second expedition was undertaken a few years 
aHer, and was not more successful. The Alheiitaiis 
went agaiiut Cyprus with two hundred galleys, 
wiiile they were besieging Cittiiin there, Ani} rtseiis 

the Suite applied tu them for succours in Egypb ttOd 

Cimon sent him sixty of his galleys. Some say he 
went with them himself; otheis, that he coiitiiiiied 
before Citium . But nothing of niometit was trans- 
acted at this time to the prejudice of (he Persians in 
Egypt. However, iu the teiiUi year of Dat ins Notbiis, 
Aiiiyttaeus issued from the fens, and, being joined 
by all the Eg>ptiaiis, drove the Persians out of the 
kingdom, uud became king of the whole country. 

Thvcyp. I. ii. Diud. Sic. I. xi. 
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Tictim, a swann tit ant* took up the clotted 
blood by little ana little, and laid it upon 
Ciinon's great toe. This they did for some 
time without any one"* taking notice ot it : at 
last Cimon himself observed it. and at the same 
instant the soothsaver came and shewed him 
the liver without a head. 

The expedition, however, could not now 
be put oil’, and therefore he set sail. He sent 
sixty of his galleys against iilgypt, and with 
the rest made for tlie Asiatic coast, where lie 
defeated the king's fleet, consisting of Plioeni- 
ciun and Ciliciin ships, made himself master of 
till* cities in that circuit, and watched his op- 
portunity to jieiietrate into Egypt. Every thing 
was great in tlie ilesigns he formed. He 
thought of notliiiig less than overlurning the 
ivhole Persian empire ; and the ratlu^r, because 
he was informed that Tlieinisfocles was in 
great reputation and power with the barbarians, 
and liad promised tlie king to take the eoiidiict 
of the tJreeiaii war, wlienever lie entered upon 
it But Theiiiistocles, they tell us, in despair 
of managing it to any ad\antage, and of getting 
(he heifer of the good fortune and \aioiir of 
Cimon, fell by his ONVii hand. 

When Cimon bad fornu'd (lieae great pro- 
jects as n first st^p tow aids tliem, lie cast 
anchor before Cyprus. hVoni tll^lu•e be sent 
persons in wlioiii be could coiilido with a 
[trivate question to the oracle of JupitiT Am- 
mon ; for their errand was entirely unkiiow'ii. 
Nor did the deity return tlieiii any answer, but 
itnniodiately upon their arrival ordered Ihctii 
return, “ because Cimon,” said lie, is already 
with me.” I’be messengers upon this, took 
the road to the sea, and when (hey reached (he 
(■recian camp, which was then on the roasts 
of Egypt, they found (hat Cimon was dead. 
They then inquired what day he died, and 
comparing it with the time the oracle was 
deli\ered, they perceived that bis depat tore 
w'as eiiigiiiatically pointed at in the I'xpressiuii, 
“ That he was already with the gods.” 


According to most authors he' died a na« 
tural death during tlie siege of Citium . but 
some say he died of a wound he icceivcd in 
an engagement with the barbariaua 

The last advice he gave those about him 
was, to sail away itiiinediaicly, and to conceal 
his death. Accordingly, before tlie enemy or 
their allies kuew the real state of the case, 
they returned in safety by the generalship^ of 
Cimon, exeri'ised, as Phanodemus says, tliirty 
days after his death. 

After he \vas gone, there was not one 
Oreciau general who did any thing consider- 
able against the barbarians. The leading 
orators w'ere little bettor than incendiaries, 
who s(‘t the C> reeks one against another, and 
involved them in intestine wars ; nor was 
th€*re any healing hand to interpose. Thus the 
king's utfairs had time to recover themselves, 
and inex2>ressiblc ruin was brought upon the 
powers of <2 recce. Long after this, indeed, 
Agcsilans carried liis arms into Asia, and 
renewed the war awhile against the king's 
lieufciiunts on the const : but he was so soon re- 
called by the sedition* and tiimnlts which 
broke out a fresli in (Greece, that he. could do 
noihitig extraordinary. The Persian tax- 
gatherers wtTe then left aniidst the cities in 
alliance, and friendship with the Greeks; 
whereas, while Cimon bud the command, not 
a single collector was seen, nor so much as a 
horse man nppe«irod w'itbin four hundred fur- 
longs from the sea-coast. 

That his remains were brought to Attica, 
Ills nioiiument there is a suflicient proof, for it 
.still bears the title ofCinioiiia. Nevertheless 
the people of Citium liuve a tomb of Cimon, 
wliieli they hold in great veneration, as 
Nausicrat.es the orator iiilbrm* u.s ; the gods 
Inning orderi'd them in a certain famine not to 
disrt'gard liis //u/uc,v, but to honour and woi^ 
ship jiini as a superior being, ^lucli was this 
Grecian giiitral. 
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Tftfl m*andfather of Liicnllus was a man of 
con.sniar dij^ity ; Metcllii.*, Kurnaiiied Nnmidi- 
ens, was his uncle by his mother's side. His 
father was found guilty of embezzriiig the 
public mon^, and his mother, Ciccilia, had 
but an hiditlerent reputation for ehhstity. As 
for Lncullns himself, w'hile ho was but a yoiitli, 
before he solicited any public charge, or at- 
tempted to gain a share in tlie administration, 
be made bis first appeanince in iinpeacliiiig 
Servifius the augur, who bad been his lathe r*s 
accuser. As he. bad cangbi Serviliiis in some 
art of iqjustice in tlifi execution of his office, 

all the worjd commended the prosecution, and , 

talked of it as an indication of extraordinary ! 
spirit. Indeed, where there was no injury to ' 
rtwenge, the llonmns considered the busines.s . 
of impeachments as a generons pursuit, and | 
*liey clio.se to have their young men fasten ! 
'ip<m criminals, like so many well bred hounds 
their prey. * | 


The cause was argued with so much vehe- 
mence, that they came to blows, and several 
W4‘i'e wounded, and some killed ; in the end, 
howe\er, Serviliiis was acquitted. But though 
Liiciillus lost lii.s cause, he had great command 
);oth of tia* (2reek and Latin tongues; inso- 
miirh that Sylla dedicated his Commentaries 
to him, ns a person who could reduce the acta 
and iiieidenls to much better order, and coni- 
io.se a more agreeable history of them, than 
lirn.self. For hi.s eloquence was not only oc- 
easional, or exerted wlien necessity called for 
it, like that of other orators who beat about 
llit ru iu the forum, 

Ab sports the vaulting tunny in the main, 
but W'Jien they are out of it. 

Are dry, iiielegauit, and dead — 

He had applied himself to Ibe sciences called 
liLeraf^ and was deep in the study of Imtnamli 
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from Ills youth ; aud in his he withdrew 
^trom publio labours^ of whicn he bud had a 
Ipreat share, to repose liiinself in the bosom of 
philosophy, and to epjoythe speculations she 
stij^'sted ; bi<lding a timely a£ -u to ambition 
after his difference with Pompey. lo what 
we have said of his ingenuity and skill in 
langtiages, the followiTig story may be added. 
Wliile he _was hut a youth, as he was jesting 
one day with Hortensius the orator, andSisenna 
tlje historian, he undertook to write a short 
history of the Marsi, either in Creek or Latin 
verse, as the lot should full. They took him 
at his word, and, according to the lot, it 
was to be in Greek. That liistory of his is 
still estant. 

^ Among the many proofs of his affection for 
his brother Marcus, the RoinaiiN spc'ak most 
of th(\ first. Though he was tiiiich older than 
, Marcus, he would not accept any ofHce \vith> 
out him, but waite<] his tinw*. This was so 
agreeable to tlie ixmph;, that in his nl)sence 
fhey created him a'dile along with his 
Lroflier. 

Though he was hut a stripling at tlie time of 
the iXIarsian war, there iij)pearcd many in- 
stari(‘es of his cnurag<t and understanding. 
But iSylla's attacliuieut to him was princii>aliy 
owinp, to his constancy and mildness. On this 
account he made use of his services from 
first to Inst ill his most important affairs. 
Amongst other things, he gave him the direc- 
tion of the mint. It was he who coined most 
of ^ Sylhi’s money in Peloponnesus, during the 
Mitluidatic war. From him it was railed 
Liiciillia ; and it coiitimicd to be chiefly in use 
for the occasions of the army, for the gooducss 
of it made it pass with <‘ase'. 

Sn .iu' fiiiio after this, Sylla engaged in the 
siege of Atliens ; and though he was victoriniis 
•|>y land, the siijicTiority of the <*iiemy at sea 
straitened him tor provisions. For this reason 
he despatched Lueiillus info Fgypt and l^ibya, 
to piocure him a supply of ships. It vi as then 
the depth of winter ; yet he scrupled not to sail 
with three small (ireek brigantines and as 
iimny small illiodiaii galleys, which were to 
meet strong seas, and a number of the enemy’s 
shi^xs whi<rn kept wut(^h on all sides, because 
then streni^h lay there. In spite of this 
opposition he reached Crete, and brought it 
over to Sylla's inten^st. 

Fiom thence he pas.sed to Cyrene, where he 
de1i\ered the people from the tyrants and civil 
wars with which they had been harassed, and 
re-established their constitution. In tliis he 
availed himself of a saying of Plato, who when 
be was desired to gis j them a body of law's, 
and to settle their government upon nitional 
))rinciples, gave them this oracular answer: 

It i.s very (litHcult to give law's to so prosperous 
a people.’’ In, fact nothing is harder to govern 
fhaii man when Fortune smiles, nor any thing 
iiio< e tractable than he when calamity lays her 
hands upon him. Hence it was that Lucullus 
found tlie Cyrenians so pliant and submissive to 
his regulations. 

From Cyrene ho sailed to Egypt, but was 
attacked by pirates on his way, and lost most 
of the vessels he had collected. He himself 
esi'aped, and entered the port of Alexandria 
ill a iTiagniticent iiianuer, being conducted in 
by the whole Egyptian fleet set off to the best 
advautage, as \{ u^scil to be wlieii it atteuded 


the king in person. Ptolemy,* who was bw* 
a YouUi, received him with all demonstrations 
of respect, and even lodged and provided him 
a table in his ovm- palace ; an honour which 
had not been granted before to any foreigp 
commander. Nor was the allowance for his 
expenses the same which others had, but four 
times as much. Lucullus, however, took no 
more than was absolutely necessary, and refus- 
ed the king’s presents, though he was offered 
no less than the value of eighty talents, ft is 
said, he neitlier visited Mempliis, nor any 
other of tlie celebrated wonders of Egypt ; 
thinking it rather the business of a person who 
has time, and only (ravels for pleasures, than 
of him who had left his general engaged in a 
siege, and encamped before the enemy’s forti- 
fications. 

Ptolemy refused to enter into alliance with 
Sylla for fear of bringing war upon himself, 
but he g-avc: Lucullus a convoy to escort him to 
Cyprus, embraced him at i>artiiig, and respect- 
fully oilered him a rich emerald set in gold. 
Lucullus at first declined it, but upon the king's 
shewing him his own picture engraved on it, 
he was afraid to refuse it, lest lie should be 
thought to go away witli hostile intentions, and 
ill consequence have some*fatal scheme form- 
ed against him at sea. 

Ill his return he collected a number of ships 
from the maritime towns, excepting tliose that 
hud given shelter and protection to pirates 
and witli liiis fleet he passed over to Cyprus 
There he found that the ' enemy’s ships lay in 
wait for him under some point of land ; and 
therefore he laid up his fleet, and wrote to tlie 
cities to provide him quarters and all neces- 
saries, as if he ini ended to pass the winter 
there. But as soon as the wind served, he im- 
mediately launched again, and proceeded on 
his voyage, lowering liis sails in the day-time, 
and hoisting thtun again when it grew dark ; 
by which stratagem he got safe to Rhodes. 
There lie got a fresli supply of ships, and found 
means to persuade the people of Cos and Cni- 
dus to quit Mifliridates, and join him against 
the Samians. With his own forces he drove 
the king’s troops out of Chios ; took Epigonus, 
the Colophonian tyrant prisoner, and set the 
people free. 

At this time Mithridates was forced to aban- 
don Perganuis, and had retired to Pitana. As 
Fimbria shut him up by land, he cast his^cyes 
upon the sea, and in despair of facing in the 
field that bold and victorious oflicer, collected 
bis shqis from all mmrters. Fimbria saw this, 
but was sensible of his want of naval strength, 
and therefore sent to entreat Lucullus to c(>iiie 
with his fleet, and assist him in taking a king 
who was the most warlike and virulent enemy 
the Romans luid. Let not Mithridates,” said 
he, the glorious prize which has been sought 
in so many labours and conflicts, escape ; as 
he is fallen info the hands of the Romans, and 
is already in their net. When he is taken, 
who wdlf have a greater share in the honour 
tlian he who stops his flight, and catches him 
as he goes ? ff I shut him up by land, and yoa 

• Palmcrius takes ttaisi for Ptolemy Aiiletes i 
hut Autetea was not kiiiK till the year before Cbri&i 
sixty-five. It must, therefore, have been Ptolemy 
liathyrus. Vor Sylla concluded the peace wiib 
MnhiiiiaU's in tb#* \e;tr before CInbt ci^lily-two. 
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do the snnie by sea, the palm will be all oar 
own. What value will Rome then set npon 
the actions of Sylla at Orchomenus and Chas- 
ronea, thongli now so much extolled?” 

1’here was nothing absurd in the proposal. 
Every body saw, tliat if Lucullns, who was at 
no great distance, had brought up his fleet, and 
blocked up the harbour, tlie w'ar vrould have 
been at an end, and they would all have been 
ileiivered from infinite c.'iininitics. But ivliether 
it was that he nreferred his fidelity, as Sylla s 
li'‘u(e.naiit, to his own interest and that of the 
public ; whether he abhorred Fimbria, as a vil- 
lain wliosemnbition had Intfdy led him to mur- 
der his general and his friend ; or whether by 
sninc overruling influence of fortune he reserved 
Mithridates for liis ou'ii aiifagonist, Int ahsi>- 
liitely rejected the proposal, lie sufibred him 
to get out of the harbour, and to laugh r f Fim- 
bria’s land forces. 

After this lu had the hotnnir of Ix-ating the 
king's tleet twice. The firsl time was atljec- 
t.uiii, a pnmiontory of Tmas ; the second at 
'IViicdos, where he saw Neofitoleinns at an- 
chor with a more considerable force, l^poii 
this, Liiciillus advanced before (he rest of the 
sliips, ill a llliodian galley of five banks of 
oars, commanded by Dcmagoias, a iiiaii very I 
faithful to the Romans, and experienced In na- 
val all'airs. Neop^demus met him with great j 
fury, iiiid ordered (he inaster of his ship to 
strike against tliul of Lucnllus. Hut Deinagti- 
ras fearing the weight of (iie udmirars galh;y 
and the shock of its brazen beak, thought it 
dangerous to meet liira a head, lie therefore 
tacked about, and receivi'd him astern, in 
which place h<; n*cei\ed no great damage, 
hecauHc the stroke was upon the lower parts of 
the ship, which were under water. In the 
meantime, the rest of his fleet coining up, Eu- 
cnilns orderi'd his own shi|) (o tack again, fell 
upon the enemy, aiirl after many gallatii ac- 
tions, put them to flight, and pursued Neopto- 
leinus for some time. 

’I'liis done, he went to meet Sylla, who was 
going to cross the s^a from the ClicrKonesiis. 
Here he si'curcd tiie jiassage, and la^Iped to 
transport his army. When (he peace was 
agreed iipon,^ Mitiiridates .saile<l into the Bux- 
ine sea, and Svlla laid a fine upon Asia of 
twenty thousaiHi talents. Luc nil us W'as coin- 
missioned to collect the tax, and to coin (he 
money ; and it w'as some consolation to the 
cities, amidst tlie severity of Sylla, that Imeul- 
liis ach'd not only with the utmost justice, but 
with all the lenity that m flitlicult and odious 
a charge would admit of. 

As the Mityleneans had openly revolted, he 
wanted to bring Uiem to acknowleilge their 
fault, and pay a moderate fine for having joined 
IVIariiis's party. But, led by their ill genius, 
they continued obstinate. Upon this he went 
against them with liis fleet, beat theiii in a 
great battle, and shut them up w'ithin their 
walls. Some days after he Lxj heguu the 
siege, he had recourse to this strntagern. In 
open day he set sail towards Elea, butrct.:rncd 
privately at night, and lay close nei-t Ih^ city, 
ne Mityleneans then sallying out in a bold 

* This peace was concluded in the year of Uome 
lix Hundred and sixty-nine, ctaht years ticfoic the 
i.'eatb of Sylla, « 
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and disorderly manner to plunder bis camp 
which they thought he had <(ibaiiduned, ^ 
fell upon them, took most of tliein prisoners, 
and killed five hundred who stood upon their 
defence I lere he got six thonsand slaves, and 
an immense quantity of other spoil. 

fie had no hand in the various and unspeak- 
able evils which. Sylla and Marius brought 
upon Italy: for by the favour of Providence he 
was engaged in the affairs of Asia. Yet none 
of Syila’s triends had greater interest with him. 
Syllu, as we have said, out of particular regard 
dcilicated his Commentaries to him ; and pas- 
sing Pompey by, in his last will constituted him 
guardian to his son. 'Fliis seems to have first 
occasioned those dificreiices and that jealousy 
which subsisted between Pompey and liUciii- 
liis, lioih young men and full of ardour in tho 
pursuit ot glory. 

A little offer the death of Sylla, Liiciillus 
was chosen consul along with Marcus Cotta, 
about the liiimln'd and seventy-sixth Olypipiad. 
At this time many pronosed to renew (he war 
with illithridates' ana Cotta himself said, 
‘‘ The lire was not extinmiished, it only slept 
in t'liibcrs.” liuciillns, (nereruro, ivus niUG|i 
c.oiicernctl at having the Cisalpine Gaul allotted 
as his province, which promised him no op- 
portunity to distinguish himself. But ilie hon- 
our P«)mpey had acquired in Spain gave him 
most trouble ; bi'causc that gcmeral’s superior 
reputation, he idearly saw, ailer the Spanish 
war was CMided, w'ould entitle him to the com- 
mand against Mitiiridates. Hence it was, (Jiat 
wdicn Pompey apjilied for money, and infoniied 
the goveniment, that if he was not .supplied, 
he must leave Spain and Seriorius, and bring 
Ills fiirces back to Italy, Lucullus readily ex- 
erted himself to procure the supplies, and to 
prevent his returning upon any pretext what- 
ever during liis consulship. He know that 
every iiUMSure at home would be under Pom- 
(>ey’s flirection, if lu‘ came with such an army. 
For, at this vt;ry lime, the tribune Cetliegu.s, 
who had the lead, because he consulted no- 
thing but the liunioiir of the people^ was at 
enmity with Uiiculliis, on account of his detest- 
ing that tribune’s lifi?, ]iolliited as it was with 
infaiiioiis amours, insolence, and every spe- 
cies of profligacy. Against this man he- 'de- 
clared open war. Tiiiciiis Qiiiiilius, uiiutiier 
tribune, wanted to annul (he acts of Sylla, 
and to disorder the whole face of ailuirs, which 
was now tolerably composed. But Ijiiciillus, 
by private repr{‘sentatioii.s ami public reinon- 
straiicps, ilrcw him from his purpose, and 
restrained his ambition. Thus, in tlie most 
X>olite and salutary w'ay iiriaginable, he destroy- 
ed (he sced.s of a very dangerous disease.^ 

About this time news was brought of ilie 
death of Octavius, governor of Cilicia. There 
were many competitors Ibr that province, uiul 
they all imid their court to Cetlirgiis, us the 
person most likely to procure it for them. 
LuciiHiis set no great value upon iliat govern- 
ment ; hut, ns it was near Onpi^docia, he 
eoiic.luded, if ho could obtain it, tlmt the 
Rf»mans would not think of employing any 
other general against Mitiiridates. For this 
reason he exerted all his art to socure tlie 
province to himself. At last he was uecessi- 
fated, ugHinst the bent of his disposition, to 
gi\e ill to a measure which was deemed imli- 
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rert and illiberal, but very conducive to his 

Tbeie was u woman then in Rome named 
Praatcia, famed for beauty and enchanting wit ; 
blit in other respects no better tlian a common 
prostitute.' By applying her interest with those 
who frequented her house and were fond of* her 
company, to serve her friends in the aikiiini- 
stration and in other ailairs, she added to her 
other accomplishments the reputation of being 
a useful friend and a woman of’ hiisinoss. 
This exalted her not a little. Rut whi^n she 
had captivated Cethegus, who was then in 
the height of his glory, and carricrl all before 
him in Rome, the whule jiower fell into her 
hands. Nothing was done witlioiit the favour 
of Cethegus nor by Cefbegii.s, without tlie 
consent of IVieria. 'J'o her riiieiilliis applied 
by presents and tlie most insinuating compli- 
ments; nor «3oiild auy thing have been more 
acceptable to a vain and jxiinpoiis woman, than 
to see herself tlattehxl and e.oiirtod liy such a 
man as Lucullus. 'I'he const^pience was, that 
Cethegus immediately espoused his cause, and 
solicited for him the province of Cilicia. When 
he ha<l gained this, ho had no fartlu'r need 
either of Priecia or Cethegus. All came into 
his interest, and with one voice gave him the 
coinniand in the Mithridatic war. lie indeed 
could not but he considered as the fittest per- 
son for that charge, because Poiii|iey was en- 
gaged with Scriorius, and JMetellus had given 
up his [iretmisioiis on account of liis great age * 
and tljese were the only persons who could 
stand in competition for it with Lucullus. How- 
ever, his colleague Cotta, by mueli application, 

S revailcd upon the senate to sioid liiiii with a 
eet to guard the iVopoiitis, and to prohxtt 
Bithyiiiu. 

Lnciillus, Avith a legion now levied in Italy, 
passed over into Asia, where he found the rest 
<»f the troops that were to coiii])ose his army. 
These had all been long entirely cornii>tcd by 
luxury mill avarire ; and that part of them 
calleu Pimbriaas was more (intractable tli:m 
the rest, on necount of their ha\iiig been under 
no roininand. At tlie instigation of Fiinliria 
th(‘y had killed J^'laccus, who was consul and 
their general too, and had betrayed Fimbria 
himself to Sylla ; and they were svill mutinous 
and lawless men, though in other respeets 
brave, hardy, and experienced soldiers. 
Nevertheless liiiculliis in a little time siihduecl 
the seditioiLs sjiirit of these men, and corrected 
the faults of the rest: so that now they first 
found a real coininnnder, w hcreas before they 
liad been brought to serve by iudulgenrcj and 
every promise of ph ’.are. 

The all'airs of the emuny w ere in this pos- 
ture. ^ Mithridates, like a sophistical warrior, 
had formerly met the Komans in a ^ain ami 
ostentatious maiimT, with forces that were 
shevvy and pompous indeed, but of little use. 
Bullied and disgraced in his attempt, he grew 
wiser, and therefore in this second war he 
provided tnxips that were ca|inl>Ic of real ser- 
vice. . He retnoichcd that mixed iiuiltiiiide of 
nations, and those bravadoes that were issued 
from his camp iu a barbarou.i variety of lan> 
gunge, tO; 4 -cthcr witli the rich arms adorned 
with gold and prrcicus stones, which he now 
ron^iidcied rather as the spoils of the con- 
queror than ns adding any \igotir to the men 


that wore them. Instead of this, he armed 
them with sw'ords in tlie Roman fashion, and 
with large and heavy shields ; and his cavalry 
he provided witli horses rather well-trained 
dian miily accoutred. His infantry consisted 
of a Hundred and twenty thousand, and his 
cavalry of sixteen thousand, besides armed 
chariots to the nimibcr of a hundred.^ His navy 
WHS not equipped, as before, with gilded pavi- 
lions, baths, and delicious apartments for the 
women, hut wuth all manner of weapons oiTen - 
sive and defensive, and money to pay the 
troops. ^ 

In this respectable form he invaded Bithynia, 
where tlic cities received him with pleasure ; 
and not only tliat country, but all Asia returned 
to its former distempered inclinations, by rea- 
son of the intolerable evils that the Roman 
usurers and tax-gathers had brought upon 
them. I'hese Ijticullus afterwards drove away, 
lik(‘ so many harpies which rubbed tlie poor 
inhabitiiiits of tlieir iiMid. At present he was 
safislicd with n^priiiianding them, and bringing 
them to exercise their ollice witli more tnode- 
rtulion; by which means he kept tlie Asiatics 
from nwolting, when their inclination lay al- 
most universally that way. 

While liiicullua was employed in tliese 
mait(‘rs. Cotta, thinking he had found his 
ojipoiiunify, prepar(‘d to give Mithridates 
buttle. And as he had accounts from many 
hands, that Ijiiciilliis was coming up, and was 
already encamped in Pliiygia, he did every 
thing to expedite the engagtmient, in order to 
prevent liiiculliis from having any share in the 
triiiinjdi, which he believed was now all his 
own. 11 e was defeated, however, both by sea 
and land, witli the loss of sixty ships and all 
their crews, as well as four thousand land 
forces ; after which lie was sluit up in Chalce- 
doll, and had no resource except in the assist- 
anc(‘ of Liiciiliiis. Lnculliis was advised, not- 
witlistanding, to take no iiciticc of Gotta, but 
to march forward into the kingdom of Mitliri- 
dates, which lie would find in a defenceless 
state. On this occasion tlm soldiers were 
loudest in their complaints. They represented 
that Cotta had, by his rusii counsels, not only 
ruined liimself and .his own men, but done 
them too great nrejudice ; since, had it not been 
for his error, they might have conquered with- 
out loss. Bat ijiiriilliis, in a set speech upon 
this siibjm't, told them, He had rather deli- 
ver one Roman out of the enemy’s hand, tiian 
fake all the enemy had.*’ And when Arche- 
laiis, who formerly had commanded the king’s 
forces in Bu'otia, hut no\v was come over to 
the Roinaus and fought for tiietn, asserted. 

That if Lnciillus would but once .make his 
apnearance in Pontiis, ail would immediately 
liill before him he said, “ lie would not act 
ill a more cowardly manner than Jiuntcrs, nor 
Pifs the wild beasts by, a.«d go to their empty 
dens.” He had no sooner uttered these woim, 
than he marched against Alithridutes with 
tliirtv thousand foot, and two thousand, five 
hundred, horse. 

When he got sight of the enemy. He was 
astonished at their numbers, and determined 
to avoid a battle and gain time. Bat ** 

a Roman officer, whom iSertorius had sent to 

• Appian ra’la him Variui, 
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Mitliridatea ottt of Spain with s^e troops, 
nclvunced to Aieet Lucullus, and gave Inm 
tile challenge. Liicnllua accepted it, and pat 
hi^ army in order of battle. The signal was 
just ready to be given, wJien, without any vi- 
sible alteration, there was a sudden explosion 
in the air, and a large luminous body was 
seen to tali between the two ariiii'is : its form 
was like tliifl of a large tiin, and its colour 
that of molten silver. Both sides were so 
alTected with the phenomenon, that tlu'V part- 
ed without striking a blow, 'fliis prodigy is 
said to have h!i]»pened in Phrygia at a place 
called Otrya;. 

LucuHns, conrlnding that no human supplies 
could be siilScicut' to niaintuiii so many myriads 
as Mithridafes had, for any h'nglli of time, 
especially in presence of an enemy, ordered 
one of the prisoners to he brought ber<.re him. 
The first question he put to him was, how 
many there were in his mess, and the sei-oiid, 
what provi-^ions he had left in liis tent. When 
be had this mairs answer, lie rnmmatuled 
him to withdraw' ; and tlien examined a se- 
cond and a third in like manner. The next 
thing W'as to eonqinni the quantity of provi- 
sions, which Mitiiridatos lia<f laid in, with the 
number of soldi(‘rs he hail to support; In 
which he found that in three or four ilays they 
would be in want of bread-corii. Tins con- 
firmed him in his di'sigii of gainWig tiim ; and 
he caused great plenty of provisions to be 
brought into his own camp, that in the iniilst 
of abundance he might watch the; enemy’s 
distress. 

Notwithstanding this, Mitliridalcs foniK'd 
a design against the Cyzicenians, wlio wen* 
beaten in the late battle near Chaleedon,^ and 
had lost three thousand men and ten ships. 
'I'o deceive Luciilhis, In; dccampcil soon after 
supper, one dark tempestuous ni^lit ; and 
inarched with s o miieli «'.\pedi‘ioii, tlial at 
break of day he got before tin; town, and 
posted himself upon mount Adi-astia.'|- As 
soon as Luculitis perceived he was gone, he 
followed his steps: and without falling iina- 
W'ares upon the enemy in the obscurity of the 
iiiglit, as he might easily have done, he reaidi- 
ed the place of his destinatUm, and tat down 
at a \illage called Thraceia, the most com- 
modious situation * imagiiialile for guarding 
the roads and rutting off the enemy’s con- 
voys. 

Ife W'as now so sure of his aim tliat he con- 
cealed it no longer from his men ; hut when 
they had entrenched themselves, and returned 
from their lalmur, called tlnun together, and 
told them with great triumph, In a tew days 
he would gain them a victory which sliould 
not cost one drop of blood,” 

Mithridafes had planted his troops in ten difTe- 
rent posts about the city, and with his vessels 
blocked up the fritli which parts it from tite 
continent, t in> that it was invested on all sides. 

* Along with Cutta. 

f So called from a temple in the city consecrated 
by Adrasliis to the goddess Neincbis, who from 
tbeiwe had the name of Adrastia. 

t Siraho says, Cyxiciis lies upon the Propontis, 
and is an island >iiied to the continent by two 
bridsrs ; near which is a city of the eanie name, 
with two. hat hours capable of containing two hun- 
dred vess.*li. Sthab. I. xit. 


The Cy'/iceninns werQ prepared to combat the 
greatest difHculties, and to sutler the Inst ex- * 
tremities in the Roman CAiise but they knew 
not where Lucullus and were much con- * 
cemed that they could gs.t no account of him. 
Though his camp was visible enoiigh, the 
enemy had the art to impose upon tlieiii. 
Pointing to the Romans who were jxisted on 
the heights, “ Do you ace that army ?” said 
they : “ thost* are tlu; Arnirniaos amt Medes, 
w horn TigrniicF iias sent as a rrinforcciiient to 
I\fitiiridnte.*>.” Surrounded witli siieh an ini- 
inenso iiuniber of enonilea, as they thought, 
and having no hope of relief but from the ar- 
rival of Lucullus, they were in tiie utmost • 
conateruafion. 

\\'‘Jicri Denionax, w'lioin Arcliclaua found 
means to send into the town,^ brought them* 
iK'Ws that Lucullus was arrived, at first they 
could hardly believe it, imaginit.g he came only 
with a ft'igned story, to encourage them to bear 
up in their prcstoii distress, lluw'cver, (he same 
moment, a boy made bis appearance, who had 
iK'eii a prisoner among the enemy, and hud just 
made his escape. Upon their aaking him where 
Liiciilliis w^'is, he laughed, .thinking them only 
ill jest ; hut when he saw they were in earnest, 
he pointed with his linger to the Roman camp, 
'riiis siillicieriily n'vived their drooping spirits. 

In the lake Daseylitis, near Cyzicus, there 
were vessels of a considerable size. Lucullus 
hauled up tin*, largest of them, put it upon ii 
carriage, and drew it down to the sen. Then 
he put on hoard it os many soldiers as it could 
contain, and orchTcil them to get into Cyzicus/ 
wiiieli they etleci(;d in the night. 

It secuiiB too that Heaven, delighted with the 
\alour of the Cy/icenians supported them with 
sevi ral remarkable signs. '1 lie feast of Proser- 

i )iue was come, wIhmi they were to sacrifice n 
ilack heifer to her ; and as tliey had no living 
iiniinal of that kind, the}| made one of paste,-)*, 
anti were approaching the altar with it. 'I'lif; 
victim, bred for that purpose, pasliirtMl with 
the rest of their cattle on, the other side of 
the frith. On (hat very day slit; parted from 
tilt* Ji(‘rd, swam alone to tlic town, and pre- 
sented herself before the altar. The same 
goddess appt'nrcd to Aristogoras, the public 
secretary, in a dream, and said, “ (Jo and 
ttdl your fel1o\v- ritiz<*iis to take courage, for 1 
shall bring the Airicaii pqier against the 
trimipet<;r of Pontiis.” 

While the Cizyeenians were wondering nl 
this omrular (-xpression, in the morning a 
strong wind blew, and the sea was in the ut- 
most agitation. The king’s machines er»*cted 
against tin; walls, the wuriderfiit work of Ni- 
conidus the Thes.salinn, by the noise and crack- 
ing lirst qnnouiiced what was to come. I’lieii 
a south wind incredibly violent arose ; find in 
tlie short space of an hoar broke all the en- 
gines to pieces and destroyed the wooden tower 
which was n hundnd cubits high. It is more- 
over related, that Minerva was seen by many 

* By the a«iiifctance of hlarldcrs he swam into the 
town. Fi.oucs, 1. Hi. 

t Thi* I’yUiaKoreana, who tlinnght it ntilawful to 
kill a»y animal, bi etii to have tM cn the Arstamiiiiff 
the Greeks who oHereil the fi^iiieB of aiiiinala in 
paete, iiqrrli, nr some oilier cumpobition. The 
pf>or«rr sort (»l KtiMitians Aie said tu have dune tl.o 
wane from aiit ilur piiiicfple. 
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at Ilium in their sleeps all covered with swefit 
and with pari of her veil rent ; and tliut she 
said, she was just come froin assisting tlic 
people of Gyaicus. they shewed at Ilium 

a pillar which had an lusciiption to tli;it pur- 
pose. 

As long as Mithridates was deceived ^y his 
officers^ and kept in ignorance of the iamine 
that prevailed in the camp, he lamented his 
miscarriage in the siege. But when he came 
to be sensible of the extremity to which his sol> 
diers were reduced, and that they were forced 
even to eat human flesh,^ all his ambition 
and spirit of contention died away, lie iuund 
Lncullns did not make war in a theati’ical os- 
tentatious manner, hut aiincMl his blow's at his 
very heart, and left notliing unatteinpled to 
deprive him of provisions. He therefore seized 
his opportunity while the Ifoinniis were athick- 
ing a certain fort, to send oil* almost all his 
cavalry and his beasts of burden, as well ns 
tlie least useful part of his infantry, into Bi- 
thimia. 

\Vhen Luciilltis was apprised of their dr- 
partiire, he retired during the night into his | 
camp. Next morning there was a violent 
storm : nevertheless he began the i>ursuit with | 
ten cohorts of foot, beside his cavulrj'. All ] 
the way he was greatly incommoded by the ’ 
snow, and the (uild was so piercing that | 
several of his sohVu'rs sunk under it, and were I 
forced to stop. With (la? re.st ho overtook the • 
enemy at the river Bliyndiicus, and iiiJuje such • 
havoc among them, that tlu^ woriu'n of Apol- 
lonia came out to plunder the convoys and to 
strif) the slain. 

The slain, us may well be imagined were 
very iiiiiiierous, and liueullus niade fiffeen 
tlioiisnnd prisoners ; besitles which, ho took 
six. tliousaiid horses and an infinite iiiiinber of 
lieasis of burden. And be made it his biisi- 
ness to lead them nil by tlu‘ eneiiiy's camp. 

I cannot help wondering at Sallust's saying, 
that this was the first time that the lloiiiaiis 
saw a camel.']' How could he think that tlioso 
who formerly under Scipio conquered Antluclius 
and lately defeated Arcliclaiis at Oroliomenus 
and Ohmronca, should bo unacquainted with 
that animal ? 

Mithridates now resolved upo>ii a speedy 
flight and to aiimsc Liicullus with employ- 
ment in another quarter, he sent his adininil 
Aiistonicus to the Grecian sea. But just as 
lie \vas on tlic point of sailing, he was beti-nyed 
to Lncnllua, together with ten thousand ineces 
of gold, which he took with him to corrupt 
some part of the Boinun forces. After iiiis, 

* There is sometiiing extremely improbable in 
this. It does not appear that Mithridates was so 
totally blocked up by Luctillus as to reduce him to 
this extremity ; and even had that been the case, 
it wtmld certainly have been more eligible to have 
risked a battle, than to have submitted to the dread- 
ful alternative here mentioned. But wherefore eat 
human flesh, when afterwards we are expressly 
told that they had beasts to send away ? There is, 
to the best of our knowledge and ladief, as little 
fouiidatiou in history for this practice, as there is 
in nature. . 

-i Livy expressly tells us, there were camels in 
Antlochiis'i army. ** Before the cavalry were placed 
tli( cb'irlnts armed with scythes, and camels of 
that species called dromedaries.'* 

|.«v. lib. xxxvii. G. 40. 


Mitliridatea made his escape by sea, and left 
his generals to get off witli ihe army in the best 
manner they coiiUL Liicullus coming up witli 
them at Uie river Granicus, killed full twenty 
thousand, and made a prodigious number of 
prisoners. It is said tliat in this caniptilgn the 
enemy lost near tliree hundred tliousand men, - 
I reckoning the servants of tlie ^pny as well 
as soldiers. 

Lucitllns immediately entered Cyzicum, 
wiiere he was received witli every testimony 
of joy and resjiect After which he went to - 
the iiellespont, to collect ships to make up a 
fleet. On fliis occasion lie touched at Troas, 
suid slept there in the temple of Venus. The 
goddess, he drenmed, stood by him, and ad- 
dressed him as follows : 

Dost thou then slerp, great monarch of the woods f 

The fawns are rustling near thee. — — • 

Ujion this lio roso and calling his friends to. 
gctlier while it was yet dark, related to them 
the vision. He had hardly made an^ cad, 
when messengers arrived from Ilium, with an 
account that tliey had seen off tlie Grecian . 
harbour^ tliirtcen of the king’s large galleys 
steering towards J^emnos. He went in pur- 
suit of them without losing a moment, .took 
them, and killed their admiral Isidoms. 
When tin's was done, he made all the sail he 
could after some otlitTS vvhich were before. 
'These lay at ari(‘hor by the island ; and as 
soon as the officers perceived his a|)proach, 
fliey hauled the ships ashore, and figliiiiig from 
fhe ih*e.ks, galled the Homans cxceemngly 
'I'he Roinans liad no chanee to surround them 
nor could their galleys, whicli were by the 
waves kept in confiniud motion, make any un- 
pression upon llmsc of the enemy, which wbre 
on firm ground, and stood itiniiovcable. At 
I last, having with much difliciilty fuimd a land- 
1 iiig-place, he put some of his troops on shore, 
'who taking them in the rear, killed a number 
of them, and forced the rest to cut their gables 
and stand .out at sea. In the confusion the 
vesseks dashed ono against another, or fell 
upon tlie beaks of those of LucuIIiks. The 
destruction consequently was great. Marias, 
tho general sent by Seiiorius, was among the 
prisoners. He hadi but one eye : and LnciiHiis, 
when lie first set sail, had given his men a 
strict charge not to kill any person with one eye ; 
ill order tliat he might be reserved for a death 
of greater torture and disgrace. 

After this, lie hastened to pursue Mitiiri- 
dates himsidf, wlioni he hoped to And in 
Bithyiiio. blocked up by Voconiiis. He 
had sent this oflicer before with a fleet to 
Nicomedia, to prevent the king's escape. But 
Vocouins had loitered in Samothruce, about 
getting himself initiated in the mysteries-]' and 

* Plutarch means the harbour ivhere the Greciaiii 
landed when they were going to the siege of 1'ioy. 

t The niysteries of tbe Cablri. The worship of 
these gods was probably brought from Phcetiiria ; 
for CABIR in the language of that countiy sigiiifles 
powerful. They ivere rcvetenced as the iiio&« tre- ^ 
meiidous of superior lieiiigs ; the more, so, bccaiis e • 
of the mysterious and awful suleinnities of Ifa eir 
Worship. Some have pretended to f^ve us an ac- 
count of theii names, though they were lockco «p 
in the profoniidcst secrecy. 
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celebrating festivals. Mithricintes in tlie mean 
time had ^ out, and was making great elForts 
to reach Pontus before Lucallns could come 
to stop him. But a violent tempest overtook 
liim, by which many of hi* vessels were 
dashed (o pieces and many siink. The whole 
shore was covered with tlie wreck which -the 
sea threw up lor several davs. As for the 
king himself, the ship in which he sailed was 
so large, that the pilots could not make land 
wi^'it amidst such a terrible agitation of tlie 
waves, and it was by this time ready to founder 
witli the water it had taken in. lie there fore 
got into a shallop belonging to some pirates, 
and tiiisting his life to their hands, beyond all 
hope, was brought safe to ITeraclea in Poiitus, 
alter having passed through the most nnspt'ak- 
able dangers. 

In this war Luciillus behaved to the senate 
of Rome with an honest pride, which iiad its 
success. They had decreed liini three (lioii- 
sand talents to enable liiiii to lit nut a ilt^et. 
But he ncqiiaiiiled them by letters, tliat he had 
no need of money, and boasted that, without 
so much expense and such mighty preparations, 
he would drive Mithridates out of the sea witli 
the ships the allies would give him. And he 
|>erforincd his promise by the assistniKu; of n 
superior power. For the tempest, which ruined 
the Pontic fleet, is said to have been raised by 
the resentment of Diana of Priapiis, for their 
plundering her temple and luxating down lier 
statue. 

Lncullus was now adviseil by many of bis 
ofRcers to let the war sleep awhile ; but, witli- 
otit rcp^ardiiig (heir opinion, he penetratt'd into 
(lie kingdom of Pontus, by way of Iliihynia 
and Galatia. At first he found provisions so 
scarce, that lie was forced to have thirty thou- 
sand Gauls follow him, with each a 'measure^ 
of wheat upon his shoulders. But as he pro- 
ceeded further in his marcii, and bore down 
nl! op]>osition, he came to such jilenty, that 
an ox was sold for one drachma, and a slave 
for four. The rest of the booty was so little 
regarded, tliat some left it behind them, and 
others destroyed it: for, amidst sucfi abund- 
ance, tliey could not find a purchaser. TTav iiig, 
in the excursions of their cavalry, laid waste 
all the country as far as Theiniscyne and 
about the river Thermadon, th«-y complained 
that Luciillus took all the towns hy capitula- 
tion, instead of storm, and gave not up one to 
the soldiers for plunder. “ Now,” said they, 
“you leave Amisus, a rich and flourishing 
city, which might be easily taken, if you would 
assault it vigorously ; and drag hs after 
IVfithridates into the wasts of Tibarene and 
OhaMasa.” 

Luciillus, howevihr, not tliinking they would 
break out into that rage svliich afterwards ap- 
peared, neglected their remonstrances. He 
took more pains to excuse himself to those who 
blamed his slow progress, and his losing time 
in reducing towns and villages of little con- 
sequence, while Mithridates was again gathering 
power. “ This is the very thing,” said he, 
“ that 1 want, and aim at in all my operations, 
that Mithridates may get strength, and collect 
an army respectaide enough to make him stand 
an engagement, and not continue to fly before 

* M«ilimnn». 


iis« Do not yon see what vast and boundless 
deserts lie behind hipi?‘ Is not Gfiusaciis, with 
all its immense train of mountains at hand- 
sufficient to hide him and nninbcrless other 
kings who wish to avoid a battle ? It is but a 
few days* journey from the country of (he 
Cabiri* into Armenia, where Tigranes, king of 
kings, 48 seated, siirroimded wim that power 
which has wrested Asia from the Parthians, 
which carries Grecian colonies into Media, 
subdues Syria itnd Palestine, cuts off the 
Seleiicidm, uiid carries their w'ives and daugh- 
ters into captivity, /rhis prince is nearly allied 
to Mithridates j lie is his son-in-law. Du yon 
think he will disregard him, when he comes as 
a suppliant, and not take up arms in his cause? 
why will you then he in such haste to drive 
tVIitliridali^s out of his dominions, and risk the 
bringing ^'igranes upon us, who has long wanted 
a pretence for it? And surely he cannot find 
a more specious one, than that of siicconriiig ii 
fa(IuT-in-law, ami a king reduced to such ex- 
freiiic iieee.ssity. What need is there then for 
us to ripen this aflair, and to ti>ach Mithridates 
what ho may nut know, who are tlie con- 
f«‘derati*s ho is to seek against us ; or to drive 
him, against liis iuclinalioii and his notions of 
honour, info ilie arms of 'J'igraiu'S ? Is it not 
better to give him lime to iiinko preparations 
and regain strimgtb in bis own territories, that 
we may liavc to meet the Colchians, the 
Tibari'iiians and Ca|»padoeians, whom \ye have 
often bt^ateri, rather tliaii the unknown forces of 
the Modes and the Armenians?” 

Agreeably to these sentiments, Lnculhis 
spent a great deal of time before Ainisus, pro* 
ci?ediiig very slowly in the siege. After tlio^ 
wint<‘r was passed, he leil tliat charge to’ 
Miirena,and marched against Mithridates, who 
was encamped on (lie plains of the Cabiri, with 
a resolution to wait for tlie Romans there. 
ITis army consisted of forty thniisand foot and 
four thousand liorsc, which ho liad lately col- 
lected; and ill these lie placed the greatest 
confidence. Nay, he passed the river Lyciis, 
and gave the Romans (he challenge to meet 
him in (lie field. In corisef}uence of this, the 
cavalry engaged,’ and the Romans were put tO 
the rout, l^ornponiiis, a man of some dignity, 
was wounded and taken, 'riioiigh much indis- 
posi-d with h.s wounds, he was bronglit before 
iMithridates, who askeil him, “Whether, if he 
sa\cd his life, he would become his friend?” 
“On condition you will be reconciled to the 
Romans,” said he, “ I will ! hut if not, I must 
reiiuiin your enemy.” The king, struck wiili 
admiration of his patriotism, did him no injury. 

J^iicuilus was apprehensii'e of farther danger 
on the plain, on account of the enemy’s supe- 
riority in horse, and yet he w'as loath to take 
to the mountains, which were at a considerably 
distance, as well as woody and diflicult of 
ascent. While he was in this perplexity, 
.some Greeks happened to be taken, who had 
hid themsehes in a cave. Arternidorus, the 
eldest of tlicm, iiridcrtfMik to conduct him to u 
post where he might encamp in the utmost 

* Ifenceit appears, as w«dl as from a passaae la 
StratK*, that tiiere was a flistrirt on the bordert v^ 
Phryaia called Cabiri. Indeed the worship of Ibose 
goilH had prevailtd in several parts of Asia, iihf a -» 
ure supposed to have had homage paid them at Home 
under the title of Dlvl Pates', 
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feeurity^ an*) ^wjiere tliere stood n castle which 
' cguiiiianded the plain of the Cabiri^ Luciillns 
{[ave credit to liis report, and be^n his march 
in the night, after he had caused a number of 
firps to be lighted m his old camp. Having got 
safely through the narrow passes, he gained 
the heights, and in the inorning appeared above 
the enemy’s heads, in a situation where he 

S it tight with advantage, when he cliose it, 
might not be compelled to it, if he had a 
mind to sit still. 

At present neither Lnciillns nor Mithridiitc’s 
was inclined to risk a battle : but sunn* of the 
king’s soldiers hajipeniiig to pursue a (h er, a 
party of Romans went out to. intercept tlicin. 
Tliis^ brought on u sharp skirmish, iiiimbcis 
continually coming up on each side. At liuigth 
the king’s troops iiaa the nd\antilg<^ 

The Homans, beholding from the- camp flio 
flight of tlieir fellow-soldiers, were greatly dis- 
turbed, and ran to Luciilliis, to entreat him to 
lead them out ; and give the signal for battle. 
But he, willing to sliew tlnnn of how much im- 
portance, in all dangerous conflicts, the pn‘- 
sence of an able general is, ordered them to 
stand still; and descreiiding into the plain him- 
self, seized the foremost of the fugitives, and 
commanded them to face about. They obeyed, 
and the rest rallying with them, they easily put 
the enemy to flight, and pursued them to their 
intrenchments. Luculhis, at his return, inflicted 
on the fugitives the usual piuiislimeiit. He 
made them strip to their \es(s, lake olf llieir 

S 'rdles, and then dig a trench tw(dve feet long; 

e rest of the troops all the w hile standing and 
looking on. 

In the army of Mithridates then* w'as a Dar- 
■ dariaii grandee named Oltluu us. 'riu? Darda- 
rians fire some of* those barbarous ]j(M)ph; who 
live near the lake Ma'otls. Ollhacus was a 
man fit for every warlike alfi'iiijd (hat required 
strength and courage, and in coiinsel and con- 
trivance inferior (o none. Re.siiUj these ac- 
complishments, he was alValile, easy, and 
agreeable in the commerce of (he w’orhk He 
was always involved in some dispute, or' 
jealousy ut least, of the (»(her great men of Ins 
country, who, lik(? him, aimed at the chief 
autlionty in it: and fo bring Mithridates into 
his interest, he iimhubfok the tiaring enterprise 
of killing Lucullus. JMitliridaies commended 
his design, and publicly gave him some aflronts, 
to afl'ordhiin a pretence fur resentment. Oltha- 
cus laid hold on it, and rode oil* to Lnciillus, 
who rec;pived him w'itli i)leasure. For his 
reputation was w'ell known in the camp ; and, 
upon trial, tJie Roman g(*iieral found his pre- 
sence of mind and his address so extraordinary, 
that he took him to his table and bis council- 
board. 

When the Dardnrian fhouglit he had found 
his oppprtuniU', he ordered liis servants to have 
his horse ready without the camp. Ibwas now 
mid-day, and the soldiers were sitting in tlie 
sun or otherwise reposing themselves, wlien he 
went to the general's xiayil ion; expecting that 
none would pretend to liinder the admission of 
a man who was intimate with Luculhis, and 
who said lie liad business of importance to 
communicate. And be bad certainly entered, 
if sleep, which has been the ruin of many 
other generals, had not savtd Liicullus. Mene- 
demiis, one of his cliaiiiherlniiis, was then in 


waiting, and he told Olthacns, This was not 
a proper time to see Luculhis, because aftet 
long watching and fatigue, be was now taking 
some rest*^ Olthacns did not take this denial ; 
hut said, ^ I must enter, whether you will or 
not, for I liave great and necessary business to 
lay before him.” Menedemiis, incensed at his 
itisolonco, answered, ^ Nothing is morejieces- 
sary than the preservation of Luculliis,” and 
thrust him bac\ with both hands. Olmactis, 
fearing his design was discovered, witlidrew 
privatoly from the camp, took horse, and re- 
turned to Mithridates without eflecting any 
thing. Thus the crisis in other matters, as 
welt as In medicine, either saves or destroys. 

After this, Soriiatius was sent out with ten 
cohorts to escort a convoy. Mithridates de- 
fached against him one of his oflicers named 
Mc'nandcr. An engagement ensued, and the 
barbarians were roiiteu with-great loss. Ano- 
ther time, Liicullus despatched Adrian with a 
considemble corps, to protect the ])arty em- 
ploy(’d in collecting provisions and supplying 
liis camp. Mithridates did not let him jmss 
unnoticed, hut sent Menemachus and Myron 
against them, with a strong body of cavalry 
and anotluT of infantry. All the se combatants, 
exccx>t two, (he Romans put to the sword. 
Mithridates dissembled his loss, pretending it 
was small, and entirely owdng to the miscon- 
duct of tJie coiiirnatidiiig oflicers. But when 
Adrian i)(issed by his camp in great pomp, 
w'ith many wagons loaded with provisions 
and rich spoils in his train, the kind's* spirits 
began to droop, and the most distressing terror 
fl’ll upon his army. They determined, there- 
fore, to (pi it that post. 

’rii(; nobility about the king began to send 
off th(dr baggage with all trie privacy they 
could, but would not siilfcr others to do the 
same. The soldiers fltiding themselves jostled 
and thrust back in the gatcw’ays, w'crc so much 
provoked at that treatment, that tlu'y turned 
n|)o|i them, fldl to plundering the baggage, and 
killed several of them, Dorylaiis,t>ne of the 
generals, lost his life for nothing but purple 
^ob(^ which he had on. Hermaius, 'a ‘priest, 
w’as trodden tinder foot at the gate.- Mithri- 
dates himself, without any aftendantor groom 
to assist him, got out of the camp armidst the 
crow’d. Of all his royal stud there was not 
one horse left him ; but at last Ptolemy the 
eiinucii, seeing him carried along with the 
torrent, and happening to be on horseback, 
dismounted and gave him his. The Romans 
pressed liard upon him, and indeed came up 
time enough to have takem him. He was in 
fart almost in their hands: but their avarice 
saved him. 'I'he prey, w hich had been pursued 
through Inimherless conflicts and dangers, 
escaped, and the victorious LucnUiis was 
robbed of thfe reward of his toils. The iiorso 
which the king rode was almost overtaken, 
when a mule loaded with gold came betw’een 
him and his xiursiiers, either by accident or by 
the king’s contrivance. The soldiers im- 
mediately began to rifle the load, and came to 
blow’s about tlie contents ^ which gave Mitbn- 
dates time to get o(K Nor w*as this tlie only 
disadvantage Lucnllus experienced from their 
avarice. Callistmtiis, the king’s secretary, was 
taken, and the Roman general had ordered 
him fo lie brought before him ; but those who 
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hid the chaise of it, percetTins; he had five however, the Chaldfleans and I'ihareniaai, and 
hundred crowns in his gii^le, despatched him reduced the less Armenia, with the towns and 
for the money. Yet to such men as these he castles. Then he sent Appins to Tigrun^s, to 
gave up the plunder of the enemy’s camp. demand Mithridates : and in tlie meantime re- 
After this he took Cabira, and mauv other turned to Ainisiis, which his troops were still 
places of strength, in which he found much besieging. ’Hie length of the siege was owing 
treasure. He likewisie found in their prisons to CaUitnar!uis who commanded in the town, 
many Greeks, and several of the king's own and was an able engineer, skilled in every ort 
relations, confined ; and, as they had long of attack and defence. By this he gave the 
thought themselves in tlie most desperate cir- Romans much ^rouble, for which he suffered 
ciinistances, tlie liberty which they gained by afterwards. Liicnllus availed himself of a 
the favour of Luciillus, appeared to them not stratagem against which he had not guarded. ' 
so much a deliverance, as a resurrection and He made a sadden assault at the time when 
new life. One of the king’s sisters, named Callimachus used to draw off his men for re-. 
Nyssa,,very happily for her, was of the niiin* freshinent. Thus he made himself master ol 
her. The otlier sisters and wives of Mithri- some part of llie wall ; upon which, Calliinuchtis 
dates, who seemed placed more remote from either envying the Romans the plunder of the 
danger, and at a distance from war, all perished place, or with a view to facilitate his own 
miserably: he sent the ennuch Bacculdes to escape, set tiro to the town, and quitted it. 
Phemacia, with orders to see* them put to For no one paid anv attention to those who 
death. ' fled by sea. ’I'lic flames spread with great 

Among the rest were two of his sisters, rapidity around tlie walls, ana the soldiers pre- 
Roxana and Shitira, who were about the age pared theiiiselves to pillage the houses. Lu- 
of forty, and still virgins ; and tw'o of his wives, ciillus, in coinniiseratiun of a fine city thus 
both Iniiians, Bernice of Olios, and Moiiime sinking into ruin, endeavoured to assist it from 
of Miletus. The latter was much celebrated witlinnt, and ordered his troops to extiiimiish 
among the Greeks. Though the king had tried the tire. But they paid no regard to him ; 
every expedient to bring her to listen to a law- they went on collecting the spoils and clashing 
less passion, and made her a present of fifteen their arms; till he was forced to give up the 
thousand crowns at one time, she rejected all plunder to them, in hopes of saving the city 
Jiis solicitations till he agreed to marriage, .sent from the flames. It happened, howei er, qnite 
her a diadem, and declared her queen. Before otherwise. In rummaging every corncT, witli 
tlie last sad message, she had fiassed her time torcdies in their hands, they set fire to many of 
very unhappily, and looked with grief and the houses themselve.s. So that when Lnciillus 
indignation on that beauty, whicli instead of a entered the town iH'xt morning, he said to his 
husband had procured lieran iinperiou.sina.ster, friends, with tears in his eyes, **I have often 
and instead of the ‘domestic comforts of mar- admired the good fortune of Sylla, but never 
riuge, a guard of barbarians. Banished far so much n.s 1 do this day. He desired to save 
from Greece, she had lost the real blessings of Athens, and succeeded. I wish to imitate him 
life, and where she hoped for happiness, found on this occasion ; but instead of that the gods 
nothing but a dream. have cla.ssed me with Mummiu.s,”^ 

When B:icchid(‘s came and informed those. Ncverlheless he endeavoured to restore the 
princesses they must die, but that they were at idace, ns fur as its unhappy circiuu.stances 
liberty to choose the de.atli most ea.sy and would permit. A shower, which providcii- 
agreeable to them, Moniine snatched the tially^ fell about tht5 time it ^yas taken, ex- 
diadem from her head, and npp1ie<l it to her tinguished the fire, an<l .saved many of the 
neck, that it might do the fabil oflicc. But it buildings ; and, during his stay, he rebuilt 
broke, and the princess said, ‘"’Xl cursed band ! most of those tliat were de'^froyed. Such of 
woiildst tiiou not at least serve me on this the inhabitants ^ as had fled hr* received with 
occasion ?” Then spitting upon it, she threw p!ea.siire, and added to them a draught of other 
it from her, and stretcherl out Ikt neck to Greeks who were willing to settle there. At 
Bacchide.s. the same time, he gave them a territory of a 

Bernice took poi.son ; and, as her mother, who hundred and twenty furlongs, 
was present, begged a share of it, she granted The city was a t^olony of Athenians, planted 
her reefuest. They both drank of it ; and its here at a time when their power was at the 
force operated sutficiently upon the weaker height; and they were ina.sters of the sea. 
body : but Bernice, not liaving taken a proper Hence it was, that those who fled from the 
quantity, was long a-dying.- Bacchides there- tyranny of Aristion, retired to Amisiis, and 
lore strangled her. . Roxana, one of the un- were admitted to the privilege of citivens ; for- 
married sisters, after having vented the most tunately enough gaining abroail what they lost 
bitter^ imprecations and reproaches against at home. 1'he remainder of them Liiicullua 
Mithridates, took poison. Statira, however, aow clothed in an honourable manner, gave 
died without one unkind or ungenerous word, each two hundred drachmas, and sent them 
She rntlier commended her brotlier, when he back into their own country. I’yrannio, the 
must have his anxieties about his own life, for grammarian, was of the number. Mtirena 
not forgetting them, bat providing lh«it they begged Jiim of Luculliis, and afterwards cn« 
might die free and andishonoured. These franchi-sed him ; in which he acted ungenerously 
events were very disagreeable to Uie native by his superior officer’s pre.sent. Lucnlliis 
goodness and humanity of Luculliis. | would not have been willing, that a man so 

He continued liis pursuit of Mithridates as ] uoured for his learning, should he first con- , 
far as ’IViIaara ; where having learned that he ' sidered as a slave, and then set free. The real 
was fled four days before into Armenia to I * 

Tignines. he turned back again. He subdued, * • The destroyer of Corinth, 

2 A 
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liberty he was born to, must be taken away 
^fbra he conld have this seeming freedom. 
Bat (his was not the only «;iStahce in which 
Marena acted with less generosity than became 
an officer of his rank, 

Luciillus then turned towards the cities of 
Asia, that he mi^t bestow the time which was 
hot employed in war, on the promotion of law 
and justice. These had long lost their in- 
fluence in ^at province, which was over- 
whelmed with unspeakable misfortunes. It 
was desolated and enslaved by the farmers of 
the ^ revenue and by usurers. The poor in- 
habitants were forced to sell the most Deautifu! 
of their sons and daughters, the ornaments and 
offerings in their temples, tlieir ))aintings, and 
tile statues of their godsi The last resource 
was to serve their creditors as slaves. Their 
sufferings, prior to this, were more cruel and 
insupportable; prisons, racks, tortures, ex- 
posures to the burning sun in summer, and in 
winter to the extremity of cold, amidst ice or 
mire ; insomuch tiiat servitude seemed a 
happy deliverance and a scene of peace. 
Lucnllus, finding the cities in such dreadful 
distress, soon rescued the oppressed from all 
tlieir burdens. 

In the first place he ordered the creditors 
not to take above one in the hundred ibr a 
month’s interest :* in the next place he 
abolished all interest that exceeded the 
principal : tlie third and most important regu- * 
lalion was, that the creditor should not take 
above^ a fourth part of the debtor’s income. 
And if any one took interest upon interest he 
was to lose all. By these means, in less than 
four years, all the debts w<.‘ro paid, and the 
estates restored free to the proprietors. Tlie 
publio fine which Sylla had laid upon Asia, 
was twenty thousand talents. It had been 
aid twice ; and yet the merciless collectors, 
y usuall usury, now brought if to a hundred 
and twenty thousand talents. 

These men, pretending tliey had been un- 
justly treated,* raised a clamour in Rome 
against Lnciilliis, and hired a number of popu- 
lar onitors to speak against him. They had, 
indeed, a considerable interest, because many 
persons who had a share in the administnition, 
were their debtors. Lncullus on the other 
hand,- was beloved not only by the nations 
which had experienced his good offices ; the 
hearts of the other provinces were his, and (hey 
longed for a governor who had made such 
numbers happy. 

Appins Cl^itis, who was sent ambassador 
to Tigranes by Lncullus, and who was his wife’s 
brother, at first fell into the hands of guides that 
were subjects to Mithridates. These men made 
him take an unnecessary circuit of many days* 
journey in the upper countries ; but at last an 
enfranchised seirant of his, a Syrian by nation, 
discovered to him the imposition, and shewed 
him the right road. He then bade adieu to his 
barbarian guides, and in a few days passed 
the Euphrates, and reached Antioch of 
Daphne.-f* 

^ This WM the legal Interest among the Romans. ‘ 
Whence we may learn the comparative scarcity of 
money in those times. 

t Among several cities of that name this was the 
principal. It was called, however, by way o\ tlls- 
tiactlon, the Anilocli of Daphne, Daphne was a 


There he had orders to wait for Tigranes 
who was then employed in reducing somg 
cities of Phoenicia; and he Ibtiiid means t| 
bring over to the Roman interest many princes 
who submtited to the Armenians lout of purs 
necessity. Among these was Zarbienus,. king 
of Gordyene. A number of the cities too, 

! which Tigranes had conquered, privately sent 
deputies to Clodiiis ; and he promised them all 
the succour Lucullus could give him, bat 
desired they would make no immediate resis. 
tance. The Armenian government was, in, 
deed, an insupportable burden to the Greeks ; 
particnlarly the king’s pride, through a long 
course of prosperity, was become so enormous 
that he thought whatever is great a]|d admir- 
able in tho eyes of the world was not only in 
his power, but even made for him. For 
though his prospects at first were small and- 
contemptible, 4ie had subdued many nations, 
and humbled the Partliian power more than 
any prince before him. He had colonized ^ 
Mesopotamia with Greeks, whom he draughted 
in great numbers out of Cilicia and Cappado- 
cia. He had drawn the scenite^ Arabians 
from tlieir wandering way of life, and placed 
them nearer to Armenia, that he might avail 
himself of their mercantile, abilities. He had 
many kings at his court in the ‘capacity of' 
serv ants, and four in particular as mace-bearers 
or footmen, who, whenever lie rode on horse- 
back, ran before him. in short jerkins ; and, ' 
when he sat to give audience, stood by with 
their hands clasped together ; which last cir- 
otirnstance seems a mark of the lowest slavery, 
a token that they had not only resigned their 
liberty, but that they were prepared rather to 
suffer than to act, 

Appiiis, not in the least disconcerted at all 
this pomp, plainly set forth his commission, at 
liis first auriience) That he was come to de- 
mand Mithridates, whom Lucullus claimed 
for his triumph ; otherwise he must declare war 
against Tigranes.” Whatever efforts tlie 
prince made to receive- the message, with an 
easy coiintonance and a kind of smile, it was 
visible to all that he was affected with the 
young man’s bold address. This was, indeed, 
the first i'ree speech that he had heard for five- 
and-twenty years ; for so long he had been a 
king, or rather a tyrant. However, the answer 
he gave Appi us Was, “ That he would not deliver 
up Mithridates; anti if the Romans began tlie 
w^ar, he was able to defend himself.” He was 
displeased with Lucullus for giving him', in his 
letter, barely the title of king, ana not that of 
king of kings: and tlierefore in his answer 
he would not address him as In^perator, This 
did not hinder him from sending ms^uificent 
presents to Appius ; and, when be found he 
did not accept them, he sent more. At last, 
Appius, that he might not seem to reject them 
out of any particular piem, took a cup, and 
sent back sdl the rest Then he returned with 
the utmost expedition to bis general. 

Before this Tigranes had not deigned to ad. 

beBotlful village, about forty furlongi from it, coii- 
aecrated to the numph of that name, and adonied 
with grovea of a large extent, several of tbem pro 
bably of laurel v in the midst of which stood the 
temple of Apoll.o and Diana. The grove aiid temple 
were a sanctuary. 

• Probably so called from tbclr living in rents. 
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mit Mitliridatea into his presence, nor to sMak 
to a prince who was so nearly allied to him, 
and who had lately lost so great a kingdom, 
lie hod sent him in a contemptuons manner to 
remote marshes and a sickly air, where he was 
kept like a prisoner. But now he called ^m 
to court with great marks of honour and regard. 
In a private conference tJiejr exculpated tliem- 
selves at the expence of their friends. . Metro- 
donis the Scepsian was of the number ; an 
able speaker,' and a man of extensive erudi- 
tion, who had been in such high favour, that 
he was styled tlie king's father. It seems, 
when he went ambassador from Mithridates 
to the Armenian coart, to beg assistance 
against Romans, Tigranes said, What 
would you, Metrodorus, advise me to in tliis 
case ?*^ Whether it was that he had the in- 
terest of Tigranes in view, or whether he 
wanted to see Mitliridates absolutely ruined, 
he answered, As an ambassador, I should 
exhort you to it ; but, as your c;oiinsellor 1 
should advise you 'against it.’^ Tigranes dis- 
covered Uiis to Mithridates, not iuiagiiiiug he 
would resent it in the manner he did.' The 
unfortunate prince immediately put Metrodorus 
to death ; and Tigranes ^atly repented tlie 
step .he had taken, though he was not abso- 
lutely the cause of that minister's death, but 
onlv added stings to tlie hatred Mithridates 
iiad: long entertained tor him. This appeared 
when his private memorandums were taken, 
in which Metrodorus was found among those 
marked out tor the axe. Tigranes buried him 
honourably, and snared no expense in his 
funeral, though he had been the cause of his 
death. 

Amphicrates, tlie orator, likewise died at 
tlint court, if we may be allowed to record his 
name for the sake of Athens. He is said to 
have been banished his country,^ and to have 
retired to Seleucia utxin the Tigris, where tlie 
inhabitants desired him to open a school of 
rhetoric ; but he answered in the most ^ con- 
tcinptuous manner, and with all the vanity of 
a souhist, That a i>Iatc could not contain ' a 
dolphin.” From tlicnce he went to the court 
of Cleopatra, the daughter of Mithridates, and 
wife of Tigranes, where he soon made himself 
so obnoxious, that he was forbidden all inter 
course with Uie Greeks ; upon which he starv- 
ed liimself to death. Cleopatra bestowed 
upon him too a magnificent tuneral, and his 
tomb is near a place called Sapha. 

Lucnllus, baying established peace and 
good laws in Asia, did not neglect what might 
bo conducive to efbgance and pleasure ; but, 
during his stay at Ephesus, entertained llie 
Grecian cities with shows, triumphal feasts, 
and trials of skill between wrestlers and gla- 
diators. The cities, in return, instituted a 
feast to his honour, which they called Lucui- 
lia ; and the real affection that inspired them 
with the tlionght was more agreeable than the 
honour itself. ' 

When Appins was returned, and had ac- 
quainted him that it was necessary to go to 
war with Tigranes, he went back to Pontus, 
and put himself at the head of his troops. His 
first operation was to lay siege to Sinope, or 
rather to a corps of Cilichms who had thrown 
themijelves into the town on the part of Milhr 
ridates. These, upon the approach of Lncnl- 


lus. put a great number of the inb- bitauls to 
the sword, and after setting fire to the place, 
endeavoured to escape in the ^ght But Lii- 
cnllus discovering their intention,' entered the 
town, and haying killed eight thousand oi 
them who were left liehind, restored tlicir 
efiects to the ild inhabitants, and exerted liim- 
sejf greatly in saving the city from the flames. 
His particular iiidurement w'as tlie following 
dream. He dreemed that a pci son stood by 
him, and said, Go forward, Luciilhis ; for 
Antolycus is coming to meet you.” When he 
awaked, he could form no conjeclure about 
the signification of the dream. However, he 
took tile city the same day, and in pursuing 
the Cilicians to their ships, he saw si stiituc 
lying on the shore, which they had not been 
able to get on board. The work was one of 
the masterpieces of Sthenis ; and he was told 
tliat it was the statue of Autoljrcus, the founder 
of Sinope. This Antolycus is said to have 
been the son of Deimachus, and one of those 
Tliessalians who assisted Hercules in tlie 
war against the Amn:sons.^ In his voyage back 
along with Demoleoii and Phlogis his ship 
struck on a rock of the Chersonesus,. called Pe 
dalion, and he lost it He and his friends, how- 
ever saved their lives and their arras, and went 
to Sinope, which they took from the Syrians 
The Syrians who then held it, we are told 
were so called, because they were the des* 
cendaiits of Syrus the sou of Apollo and Si* 
nope the daughter of Asopiis. When LucuU 
lus heard Uiis, he recollected (he observation 
of Sylla in his Commentaries That nothing 
more deserves our belief and attention than 
what is signified to us in dreams.” 

After news was brought that Mithridates 
and Tigranes were on the point of entering 
Lycaonia and Cilicia with all tlieir forces, in 
order to seize Asia before him, he could not 
help thinking it sf range fhat the Armenian did 
not make use of Mithridates when in his glory, 
nor join the arnriies of Poniiis while they were 
in tlif'ir full strength ; but sufTered them to 
be broken and destroyed ; and now at last 
with cohl hopes of success began the war, or 
rather threw himself down headlong with tliose 
who could stand no longer. 

Amidst these transactions, Macharcs. the'son 
ofMithridatis, who was master of the Bos* 
pliortis, sent Liiculliis a coronet of gold of a 
thousand crowns' value, and begged lobe num* 
bered among the friends and allies 'of Rome. 
Lucullus, now concluding that the first war 
vvas finished, left Sornatius with a co^s a 
six thousand men, to settle tlie aflairs of 
that province ; and witli twelve thousand foot 
and less than three thousand horse, marched 
to meet another war. It seemed amazing te- 
merity to go with a handful of men against so 
many warlike nations, so many myriads * of 
cavalry, and such a vast countrv, intersected 
with deep rivers, and barricaded with moan- 
tains for ever covered with snow. Of course 
his soldiers, who were not otlierwiso under 
(he best discipline, now followed with great 
reluctance, and were ready to mutiny. On 

* Strabo tells 119, Autolycus was one of ibe Ar- 
gonanls, who, after his voyage to Colchlt, settled 
at Sinope, and had divine bonoors paid biin after 
bU death. Strab I. x|i. 
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the other han<), the poptilar orators clamonred 
againi^ him in Rome, representing that he 
levWd War after war ; not that the public uti- 
lity required it, but tliat he might always keep 
command, and continue in anns and that 
he might acuimiilnfe riches at the risk of the 
commonwealth. These, at last succeeded in 
their design, which was to recal Ijiictilln.s. 

At present he reached the Kuphntte.s by 
long marches. He found it sw’oln and over- 
flowing by reason of tbe late rains, and was ap- 
prehensive be should find niiicli delay and difli- 
culty in collecting boats and making a bridge of 
them. But in the evening the flood began to 
subside, and lessened in such a manner in the 
night, that next morning the river appeared 
much within the. channel. The j)eoplo of the 
country seeing little islands in its bed, which 
had seldom been visible, and the stream break- 
ing gently about them, considered Liiculliis as 
something more than mortal. For they saw 
the great river put on a mild and obliging air 
to him, and afford him a quick and easy pas- 
sage. 

lie availed himself of the opportunity, and 
passed it with his army. An au.spicions omen 
appeared immediately after. A riiiinber of 
heifers, sacred to the Persian Diana, the god- 
dess whom the inhabitants of tho.se jmrts par- 
ticularly worship, pasliired on the other sitle. 
These heifers are used only in tlio way of 
sacrifice ; at other times they range at large, 
marked with the figure of a torch, as a token 
of their designation : and it was diniciilt to 
take them wiieii they are wanted. But now 
tbe army had no sooner cnissed the river, than 
one of them went and stood liy a ro<’k whjcli 
18 deemed sacred to tlic godde.ss, and hanging 
down her head in the manner of tho.se that 
are boirod, oflered herself to Liicullus as a 
victim. He sacrificed also a bull to the Fii- 
phrates, on account of his safe passage. 

He stayed there that whole <1ay to refn'sh his 
army. The next day he inarched tlioiigli So- 
pbene, without doing the least injury to those 
who submitted and receivtal his troops in a pro- 
per manner.^ Nay, when his men wauled to stop 
and take a fort that >viis supposed to be full of 
treasure, ho pointed to mount Tauni.s which 
appeared at a distance, and said, *'* Yonder is 
the fort you are to take ; as for these things, 
they will of course lielniig to the conqueror.’^ 
Then, pushing his march, he crossed the Ti- 
gris, and entered Armenia. 

As Ti^ranes ordered the first man who 
brought him an account of the enemy’s arrival, 
to lose his head f^r his reward, no one after- 
wards presumed to mention it. He remained 
in iraorance, though the hostile fire already 
tohened^ him ; ' and with pleasure heanl his 
flatterers say, “ Luciillus would be a great 
general, if he wmited for Tigranes at Ejihesus, 
and did not quit Asia at the sight of his vast 
armies.*^ Thus it is not every man that can 
bear much wine, nor can an ordinary mind 
bear great prosperity without staggering. The 
first of his friends who ventured to tell him the 
-truth, was Mithrobarzanes ; and lie was but 
ill rewarded for the liberty he had taken, fie 
was sent against Lncullus with tliree thousand 
horse and a more resMctable body of foot, 

' with orders to take the Roman general ulive,' 
but to tread the rest mider his feet 


Part of the Roman forces were 'patching 
tlieir tents, and Uie rest were upon tlie march 
when tlieir scouts brought intelli^nce- that; the. 
barbarians were at hand. He had therefore 
his appreliensions, tliat if they attacked him be- 
fore his troops were all ossembled and formed, 
they might be put in disorder. The measure 
he took was to stay and intrench himself : mean- 
time he sent his lieutenant Sextilius with sixteen 
hundred horse, and not many more infantry, m<* 
chiding bbtli the light and the heavy armed, 
with orders when he approached the enemy 
to stop and amuse them, till be should be in- 
formed that the entrenchments were finished. 

Sextiiin.s was willing to obey his orders, but 
Mithrobarzanes came, upon him so boldly, that 
lie was forced to fight. Mithrobarzanes be- 
haved with great bravery, but fell in the action. 
Then his troops took to flight, and were mosi 
of them cut in pieces. 

After this, Tigranes left Tigranocerta, tlie 
great city w’liicli he had built, 'and retired to 
mount 'ranrns, where he ititsnded to collect 
all liis tbrcc.s. But Liicqlhfs 'not giving him 
iriurli time for preparation; sent 
liarass and cut olf the parties on one 'fdd^ ag 
fiis't a.s they catnc up ; on the oilier skte^ 
lilins advanced against a large corps 
biaiis, which was going to join the king, Sexltloig 
came ii|M>n the Arabians as they were encamp- 
ing, and killed the greatest part of thtnn. Mii- 
reua following tlie steiis of Tigranes, took his 
op])orl unity to attackiiiim, a.s he was leading a 
great army along ii rugged and narrow detile. 
The king hitiisclffled, abandoning all his bag- 
gage. Many of the Armenians were put to 
thi^ sword, and greater numbers made priso- 
ners. 

Titicii11ii.s, after this success, marched against 
Tigranocerta, and invested it with his army. 
There were in that city many Greeks wiio had 
been iran.splaiiied out of ('iliria, and many 
barbarians whose fortunes had been no better 
than Hint of the Greeks, Adiubeiiians, Assyri- 
ans, Gordyeniaiis, and Cappadocians, whoso 
cities Tigranes had ilemolishefl, and then re- 
moved the inhabitants, and compelled them to 
settle in that he had built. The place W'as full 
of treasure and rich ornaments ; every private 
person ns well as grandee, to make their court 
to the king, striving which should contribute 
most to it.s eiiibellislinieiit. For this reason 
Luctillns carried on'^ the siege with gn^at vigour, 
in the opinion that Tigranes would, contrary 
to his better judgment, be provoked to give him 
buttle. And he was not nygtaken. Mithrida- 
tes, hy mps.senger8 and letters, dissuaded tlio 
king much from hazarding a battle, and'ad vised 
him to cut otr the Roman convoys with his 
cavalry. Taxiles too, who came on tbe part ot 
Mithridates to co-operate with Tigranes, en- 
treated him to avoid meeting the Roman amui 
whicli he assured him were invincible. 

At first the king heard him with patience. 
But when the Armenians and Gordyeninns ar- 
rived with all their forces ; when tlie kings of 
the^ Medes and Adiabenians had brought in 
their armies : when numbers of Arabians cams 
from the coasts of the Babylonian sea,v Alba- 
nians from the Caspian, and Iberians from fbo 
neighbourhood of the Albanians; beside » eta*' 

• The Pmtsii Giilf. 
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iiiclerable body gained by presenia and persna- 
sion, from those nations about the Araxea that 
live without regal government ; then notliing 
was expressed at the king’s table or council- 
board^ but sanguine hopes and barbarian me- 
uacea. Taxiles was in danger of his life for 
uttempting to oppose the resolution to* give 
battle, and Mithridates himself was accused 
of envying the glorious success Uiat would at- 
tend Ins son-in-law. 

Tigranes, therefore, would not watt for him, 
lest he should share X'V'itfi liiiii tlie honour of tlie 
victory ; but advanced immediately with all his 
friends forces and is said tohave expressed to do 
his some uneasiness, “ That he should have to 
only with Liiculhis, and not try his strength at 
once witli all the generals of Home.” Indeed, 
these boasts of the king do not appear entirely 
frantic and destitute of reason, while he \\ <:s sur- 
veying so many nations and princes uixler his 
standard, such astonishing niiinhers of heavy 
armed infantry, and so many myriads of cavalry. 
He had twenty tlioiisand archers and slingers, 
and fifty-five thousand horse, of wliich seven- 
teen thousand were clad in sfe<d, according 
to the account Ltieiilhis sent to <lio senate. 
His infantry, divided into comnanies and 
battalions, consisted of a hor.drcd uiul filly 
thousand men ; and lliere were thirty-live 
thousand pioneers and other labourt^rs to miikc 
good the roads, to prepare brhiges, to cleanse 
the course of rivers, to provide wood, jnul to ; 
answer all the occasions of the army. 'J'hcse ' 
were drawn up behind, to give it a greater . 
appearance of strength and numbers. I 

VVhen^ he had passed mount Taurus, and i 
spread his troops upon tlie ulain, he could see 
the Homan army besieging 'I igranocerbi. The 
mixed multiturle of barbarians in tlie city 
likewise saw him, and in a menacing mnti- 
ner pointed to their king’s armies from the 
wails. 

Lucullus, before ilie battle, held a council j 
of war. Some adviseil him to cpiit the siege, ' 
and meet Tigranes with all his forces ; others | 
were of opinion, (hat he should continue the ! 
siege, and not leave so many enemies behind i 
him. He told them tliat neither, separately, ' 
^ve good counsel, but both together <lid. lie 
iherefore divided his forces, and left Murenu 
before the place with six thousand men ; while 
he, with the rest of his infantry, consisting of 
twenty-four cohorts, whicli contained nut more 
than ten thousand combatants, with nil his ca- ' 
valry, and about a thousand slingers and 
archers, marched against Tigranes. 

He encamped on a large plain with a river 
before him ; where his army appearing no more 
than a handful, afforded much matter of mirth 
to the flatterers of the king. Some ridiculed 
foe diminutive ap]>earance ; others, by way of 
jest, east lots for the spoil. ^ And there w'as not 
one of the generals and princes, who did not 
come and desire to be^ employed alone upon 
that service, while I'igranes needed only to 
sit still and look on. The king too, thinking 
he must shew himself facetious on the occa- 
sion, made use of tliat celebrated expression, 
Tliat if they came as ambassadors, there were 
too many ot' them: if as soldiers, too few.” 
Thus they passed tne first day in raillery. 

Next morning at*break of day Lucullus drew 
out his army. The camp of the barbarians was , 


I on. the east side of the river. But the river, 

; where it is most fordable, makes a bend to the 
west. As Lfuctillus marched luistily down to 
i that quarter, Tigranes thought he was retreat- 
ing. Upon thic, he called to Tnxiles, and said 
with a scornful smile, Secst thou not these 
invincible tlonian legions taking to flight"*^” 
Taxiles answered, “ 1 wish frofii iiiy soul, my 
lord, that your good genius may work a mira- 
I cle in your favour; but these legions do not 
use tlieir best accoutrements in a luere march. 
They do not wi’ai* their polished shields, nor 
tak<* their bright helmets out of their cases, as 
you see they ha\ c now done. ^ All this splendid 
appearance . indicates their intention to figfht, 
and to advance against llieir enemies as Inst 
as possible.” 

Wliilo Taxiles was yet speaking, they saw ‘ 
the eagle of Uic foremost legion make a motion 
to the right hy order of l^iiciillus, and the co- 
hort.s proctx'cf in good orrler to pass the river. 

'J'hen ’rigranes with much difiiculty awaked 
from his iiituxicatioii, ond exclainie<l two^ or 
thrive times, Arc these men coiiiiiig against 
us ?” After tlii.s, he drew out his forces in a 
hasty and disorderly manner; taking himself 
the t ominaiid of the main body, and giving the 
left wing to tiie king o4‘ tlie Acliabeiiiuns, and ^ 
the right to the king of the Medes. Before tins 
right wing w'ere placed most of the cavalry 
that wen*, arriu'd in steel. 

As LuciilluH was going to pass the river, 
some of his ofiicers adiuunished liiin to beware 
of Ihsit day, whit'li had hocm an inauspicious, 
or, (as they culled it) a black one to the Ro- 
niHiis. For on that day Cu*pio*8 army was de- 
I ieated hy the Cnnbri. l^iiculliis returned that 
; mctiinrabJe answer, ^1 will make this day an - 
auspicious one lor Home.” It was the sixUi of 
! Oe.tober. 

I Having (Iius spoken, and wdtliul exhorted lus 
men to exert themselves, he advanced at the 
head* of them against tlie enemy. He was 
armed with a breastplate of steel formed in 
srale.s, which cast a stirpri.siiig lustre ; and the 
rohe he wore over it was adorned with fringe. 
He drew his sw’ord imiiiediiitely, toshcwTiis 
troops the neceKsify of coming hand to hand 
with an eiic'iiiy w’lio w'ere accustcmied to fight ^ 
at a distance ; ami by the vigour of their charge 
not to leave them room to exercise their mis- 
sive weapons. Observing that the enemy’s 
heavy-armed cavalry, upon which they placed 
their chief dependance, was covered by a hill 
Uiat was plain and even at the top, and which, 
with an extent of only four furlongs, was not 
very difficult to ascend, he despatched his 
Tliraciuii and Oanlisli horse, wilii orders to 
take them in flank, and to strike at tjothing 
hut the shafts of their pikes. Their whole 
strength, indeed, consists in the pike, and 
they have no other w'eupon, either ofiensive 
or delensive, that they can use, by reason of 
their heavy and iinwirhly armour, in which 
they are, as it were, iinnuTred. 

Meanwhile he began to climb the hill with 
two companies of infantry, and the soldiers ■ 
followed him with great n'adincs.s, when foey 
saw him, encumbered as he was with his ar 
iBour, the first to labour on foot up the ascent 
When he had reached the siimtnit, he stood on 
foe most conspicuous part of it, and cried out, 

“ The victory is ours, my fellow-j^iidiers. the 
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is ours !” At the same time he advanced 
a^E^inst the heavy armed caval^, and ordered 
Ins men not to make any^ use of their javelins^ 
hut to come to close action, and to aim their 
'blows at their enemies* legs and thighs, in 
which parts alone they were not armed. There 
was no need, however, to put this in execu- 
tion ; for, instead of standing to receive the 
Romans, they set up a cry of fear, and most 
despicably fled without striking a stroke. In 
their flight, they and their horses, lieavy witli 
armour, ran back ii)M)n their own infantry, and 
put ^em in confusion : insomuch that all those 
myriads were routed, without standing to re- 
ceive^ one wound, or spilling one drop of blood. 
Multitudes, however, were slain in tneir flight, 
or rather in their attempt to fly; their ranks 
bein^ so thick .and deep, that tliey entangled 
and impeded each otlier 

Tigranes rode olf one of the first, with a few 
attendants ; and seeing his son tjiking his share 
in his misfortune, he took the diadem from his 
head, gave it him with tears, and desired him 
to save himself in the best manner he could 
by taking some other road. The young prince 
did not venture to wear it, but put it in the 
hands of one of liis most faithtul servants, 
who happened afterwards to be taken and 
brought to Jjiicullus : by (his means the royal 
diadem of Tigranes added to the honours of 
the spoil. It is said that of the foot (here fell 
above a hundred tliousund, and of the hor.se 
very few escaped ; w'hereas the B.<iiiians had 
but five killed, and a hundred wounded. An- 
tiochus the philosopher,^^ in his Treatise con- 
cerning tlie Gods, speaking of (his action, says, 

' tlie sun never beheld hucIi another. 8trabo,'t' 

■ another philosopher, in his historical Coiiimen* 
tajries, informs us, that the Romans were 
ashamed, and ridiculed each other, for having 
employed weapons against such \ ile slaves. 
And Livy^ells ns, the Romans, with such in- 
ferior numbers, never engaged such a ftiiilti- 
tude as this. Tiie victors did not, indeed, make 
•* up the tweiitietli part of the vanquished. The 
most able and experienced coinm:mders among 
the Roiiians paid the highest compliments to 
the generalship of Liiculius, principally, be- 
^ cause he had uoituited two of tlie greatest and 
most powerful kings in the world by methods 
entirely diilerent: the one by an expeditious 
and the other by a slow process, lie ruined 
, Miihridates, when in the height of his power, 
by protracting the war, and Tigranes by the 
celerity of his movements. Indec^d, among all 
the (generals in the world, tlierc have been very 
few instances of anv one's availing himself of 
delay for execution, or of expedition for se- 
curity. 

Hence it was, that Mithridutes made no 
haste to come (o action, or to join Tri^iies ; 
iinagining that Laiculltis would proceeri with 
his usual caution and slowness. But as soon 
as he met a few Ai'menians on the road, with 
the greatest marks of consternation upon them, 
he Ibrmed some conjecture of what bad hap- 
pened ; and when many more came up naked 
and wounded, hq was too well assurea of the 

* Antiochus of Escalou. Cicero was tiis discl- 

t Siiabo, Ibe geom^apher and historian, was also 
a pb'ilosophiT of the Stoic form. 


loss, and inquired for Ti^pranes. Tliongli he 
found him in the most destitute and deplorable 
condition, he did not offer him the least insult. 
Instead of that, he dismounted, and bewailed 
with him their common misfortunes : gave him 
his own royal equipage, and- held iip to him a 
prospect of better success, s They began to 
lei^ other forces.’ 

Ill Tigranocerta the Greeks had mufined 
against the barbarians, and wanted to deliver 
up the city to Luciillns. Accordingly he ^ve 
the assault, and took it. After he had secured 
the royal treasures, he gfave up the plunder of 
the town to his soldiers, and they found there, 
besides other rich booty, eight thousand talents 
in coined money. Luc all us added eight hun- 
dred druclimus to each man’s share. 

Being informed that there were found in the 
town a number of such artists as are requisite 
in tlientrical exhibitions, whom l*igrancs had 
collected from all parts, for opening the theatre 
he had l)iii!(, he made use of them in the 

g ames and otlier iiublic diversions in honour of 
is victory. 

He scut back the Greeks to their ovim coun- 
tries, and furnished thi'in with necessaries for 
that iiiirpose. He likc^wise permitted the bar- 
barians who had been compelled to settle 
there, to return to their respective abodes. 
Thus it happened that, by the dispersion of the 
people of one city, many cities recovered their 
foriiier inhabitants. For which reason Lncullns 
wiis reverenced by them as a patron and 
founder. He succeeded also in his other under- 
takings agreeably to his merit; being more 
desirous of tlie praise of justice and humanity, 
than of that which arises from military achieve- 
ments. For in those the army claims no small 
part, and fortune a greater; whereas the otlier 
are proofs of a gentle disposition and subdued 
mimX nnd by them Lucullus brought the bar- 
barians to submit without the sword. The 
kings of the Arabs came over to him, and put 
tlicir possessions in his power; the whole 
nation of Soplinne followed their exanmle ; and 
the Gordyenians were so well inclined to serve 
him, that they were willing to quit tlieir habita- 
tions and follow him with their wives and 
children. The cause was this : 

Zarhienus, king of Gordyene, unable, as has 
been said, to support the tyranny of Tigranes, 
applied privately through Appins to Lucullus, 
and desired to be admitted as an ally. ' This 
application being discovered, he was put to 
death with his wife and children, before the 
Romans entered Armenia. Lucullus, however, 
tlid not forget it, but, as he passed through 
Gordyene, took care that Zarbienus should 
have a magnilicent funeral, and adorned the 
pile with gold stufls and royal vestments found 
among the spoils of Tigranes. The Roman 
general himself set fire to it, and, togedier 
with the friends and relations of the deceased, 
oflered the accustomed libations, declaring him 
his friend, and an ally to the Roman people. 
He caused a monument to be erected to his 
memory at a considerable exjpenso : for there 
was found in the treasury of that prince a jgreat 
qaanftty of gold and silver ; there were ^nd 
also in his storehouses tliree millions of me* 
dimni of wheat. This was a sufficient provision 
fbrhis soldiers; and LneqUus was much ad- 
mired for making the war maintain itself, and 
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tarryiug it on without taking one drachma out 
of the public treasury. 

About this time there came an embasy 
from the king of Parthia to solicit his friend- 
ship and alliance. Liiicullua received the pro- 

I iosal with pleasure^ and sent ambassadors in 
lis turn ; who, when they were at that prince’s 
court, discovered tliat he was unresolved what 
part to act, and tliat he was privately treating 
with Tigranes for Mesopotamia, as a reward, 
for the succours with which he should furnish 
him. As soon as Lucullus was sensible of tliis, 
he ^termined to let Tigranes and Mithridates 
alone, as adversaries already tired out, and to 
try* his strength with the Parthian, by entering 
his territories. He thought it would be glorious, 
if in one expedition, during tlie tide of good 
fortune, like an able wrestler he would throw 
three princes successively, and travorae tlie 
dominions of tliree of the most powerful kings 
under the sun, perpetually victorious. 

For tills reason he sent orders to Sornatiiis 
and his other officers in Pontus to^ bring their 
forces to him, as he intended to begin his march 
for Parthia from Gordyene. Tliese officers 
had already found their soldiers refractory and 
obstinate, but now they saw them absolutely 
mutinous, and not to be wrought mion by auj 
method of persuasion or of force. On the con- 
trary, they loudly declared they would not even 
stay there, but would go and leave Pontus 
itself unguarded. When an account of this 
behaviour was brought to liiiciillus, it cor- 
rupted tlie troops he had with hini : and they 
were very ready to receive these impressions, 
loaded as they were with wealth, enervated 
with luxury, and panting after repose. Upon 
hearing, therefore, of llie bold terms in which 
the others had expressed tlieinselves, they said 
they acted like men, and set an example wor- 
thy of imitation ; ^ And surely,” continued 
they, “ our services entitle us to a discharge, 
chat we may return to our own. country, and 
enjoy ourselves in security and quiet.” 

These speeches, and worse than these, 
coming to the ears of Liiculhis, he gave iqi all 
thoughts of his Parthian expedition, and 
marched once more against 'llgranes. It was 
now the height of summer, and yet when he 
had gained the summit of mount Taurus, he 
saw with regret the coni only green ; so back- 
W'ard are Oie seasons in those parts, by reason 
of the cold that prevails there.* He descended, 
however, into the plain, and beat the Arme- 
nians who ventured to face liim in two or 
three skirmishes. Then he plundered tlie vil- 
lages at pleasure, and, by taking the convoys 
designed for Tigranes, brought that want upon 
the enemy, which he Imd dreaded himself. 

He omitted no measure which might bring 
them to a decisive battle ; ho drew a line of 
circumvallation about their camp ; he laid 
w'aste their country before their eyes ; but they 
had been too often defeated, to think of risking 
an engagement He therelure marched against 
^ Artaxafo tlie capital of Tigranes, where he had 
left his wives and children; concluding he 
would not stiller it to be taken, witl<out attempt- 
ing its relief. 

It is said that Hannibal, the Carthaginian^ 

* TbU particular is coiiflnncd by modern travel- 
lerfi. They fell its the snow lies there till Augua. 
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after Antiochus was subdued by tltc Koinani^ 
addressed himself to Artnxns king of Armenia. 
\Vliile he was at that prince s court, beside • 
insb acting him in other important matters, ho 
pointed out to him a place which, though it men 
lay neglected, aftbraed the happiest situation 
imaginllb^! for a city.^ He g^ve him the plan 
of one, uud exhorted aim to put it in execunon. 
The king, chnrnied with the motion, desired 
him to take the direction of the work ; and in a 
short time there was seen a large and beautiful 
city, which bore that prince’s name, and was 
declared the metropolis of Armenia. 

VVheu Ijuciilliis advanced to lay siegn to this 
place, the patience of Tigranes failed him. He 
marched in quest of the Romans, and the 
fourth day encamped over against them, being 
separateci from tliem only by tlie river Arsanias, 
whicli they must necessarily pass in their march 
to Artaxata. Liiculltis having sacrificed to the 
gods, in full persuasion that the victory was 
his own, passed over in order of battle with 
twelve cohorts in front. The rest were placed 
in the^rcar, to prevent their being surrounded 
by the eiit'iny. For their motions were w^atched 
by a large select body of cavalry, covered by 
some flying squadrons of Mardian archers and 
llieriau spear-meii, in whose courage and skill 
Tigrani's, of all his foreign troops, placed the 
highest ronfidcnce. Their behaviour, however, 
did not distinguish them. They exchanged a 
few blows with the Roman horse, but did not 
wait the charge of the infantry. They dispersed 
mid lied, and the Homan cavalry* pursiiea them 
in the different routes they had tukeii. 

Tigranes now seeing his advantage, advanced 
wifh his own cavalry. Lucnllus was a little, 
intimidated at their numbers, and the splendour* 
of tlieir appearance. He therefore called his 
cavalry oft from the pursuit ; and in the mean- 
time was the foremost to advance against the 
nubility, who, with the flower of the army, 
were ahout the king’s person. Rut they fled at 
the siglit of him without striking a blow. Of 
the three kings that were then in the action, 
tlie flight of Mithridates seems to have been the 
most disgraceful, for he did not stand the v4ry 
shouts ot the Romans. The pursuit continued 
the whole night, until wearied with the carnage, 
and satisfied with tlie prisoners, and the booty 
they made ; the^ RomanvS drew oft*. Livy tells 
us, that in the former battle there were greater • 
numbers killed and taken prisoners: but in 
this, persons of higher quality. 

Lucnllus elevated with his success, resolved 
to penetrate the upper country, and to finish 
the destruction of this hiirbarian prince. It was 
now the autumnal cciuinox, apd he met with 
storms he did not expect. The snow fell al- 
most constantly ; and when the sky was clear, 
the frost was so intense, that by reason of the 
extreme cold tfic Jiorses could hardly drink of 
the rivers ; nor could they puss tliein but witli 
tlie utmost difficulty, because the ice broke, 
and cut tJie sinews of their legs. Besides, the 
greatest part of their march w'as through dose 
and woody roads, where the troops were daily 
wet with the snow that lodged upon the trees , 
and they had only damp places wherein to pass 
the night 

They had not, therefore, followed Lucnllus 
maiw days before they began to be refractory. 
At first they had reiMiurse to entreaties, and 
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^ j tribuiMjs to mtevcede for them. 
Aiteirvrards they met in a more tumultao'is 
manner^ and ,their murmurs were heard all 
^ o^er the camp by night ; and this, perhaps, is 
m forest token of a mutiny. Lnc jilus tried 
fyhat every milder measure could do ; he ex- 
horted them only to compose themselves a little 
mnger, until they had destroyed the Armenian 
Carthage, built by Hannibal, the greatest 
enemy to tlie Roman name. But, finding his 
eloquence ineffectiial, he marched back, and 
^ssed the ridge of mount Taurus another way. 
He^came down into Mygdonia, an open and 
fertile country, where stands a great and popu- 
lous city, which the barbarians called Nisibis, 
and tlie Greeks Antioch of Mygdonia.^ 
Gouras, brother to Tigranes, had the title of 
governor, on account of his dignity; but the 
commander in fact was CallirnacJiiis, who, by 
his great abilities as an engineer, had given 
Luciillus so much trouble at Aniisiis. 

^ liucullus, having invented the place, availed 
himself of all the arts that are used in a siege, 
and pressed the place with so iiiiich srigour 
that he carried it sword in hand. Gouras 
surrendered liimself, and he treated him. with 
great humanity. lie would not, however, 
listen to Callimachus, though he ollercd to 
discover to him a vast (piantity of hidden- 
treasure ; but put him in fetters, in order that 
he might sutler capital punishment for s(?tting 
lire to the city of Amisiis, and by that ineatis 
depriving him of the lioiiour of shewing his 
clemency to the Greeks. 

Hitherto one might say, fortune had followed 
liUciiUus, and Ibught lor him. But from this 

11. n 1 <« - 


never once suffered his frooj[>s to enter any 
Grecian city, or any other in alliance with 
Rome. 

While the soldiers Were of themselves thus 
ill-disposed, they were made still more mutinous 
hy the demagogues at home ; who, fiirough 
envy to Lucidlus, accused him of ffirotracting 
the war from a love of command and of the 
riches it procured him. He had almost the 
entire direction (they said) of Cilicia, Asia, 
Bithynia, Panhiagonia, Galatia, Pontus, Arme- 
nia, and all the provinces as far as the.Phasis : 
and now he was pillaging the royal palaces, of 
Tignmes, as if he had been sent to strip, "not 
to subdue kings. Lucius Quintius, one 
of tlie tribunes, is said to have expressed him- 
self; the same who was principally concerned 
in procuring a decree that Lucullus should 
have a successor sent him, and that most of 
his troops should have their discharge. 

To these misfortunes was added another, 
which absolutely ruined the affairs of Lucullus. 
Publius Clodius, a man of the utmost insolence 
and effrontery, was brother to his wife, who , 
was so abandoned a woman, tliat it was believed 
slie had a criminal commerce with him. He 
now bore arms under Lucullus, and imagined 
he had not the post he deserved ; for he wanted 
the first; and on account of his disorderly life* 
many w'ere put before him. Finding this, he 
practised with the Fimbrian ti'oops, and endea- 
voured to set them against Lucullus, by flatter-' 
iiig spef'ohe.s and insinuations, to which they 
were neither unaccustomed nor unwilling to at- 
tend. For these were the men whom Fimbria 
had formerly persuaded to kill the consul 


time tlie gales of her favour fell ; lie could do ' Flaccus, and to appoint him their general, 
notliiug but with infinite difliciilfy, and struck Still retaining such inclinations, they received 
upon every rock in his way. lie behaved, in- j Clodius with pleasure, and called him the 


deed, with all the valour and persevering 
spirit of a ^ood general, but liis actions had no 
lougcr their wonted glory and tiivonrable ac- 
ceptance with tlie world. Nuy, tossed us he 
was' on the waves of fruitless contciitioii, he 
was in danger of losing the glory lie had al- 
ready acquired. For great part of his inis 


soldier's friend. He did, indeed, pretend to 
be concerned at their sufferings, and used to 
say, — Shall there no period be put to their 
wars, and toJJs ; shall they go on fighting one 
nation after another, and wear out their lives 
in wandering over the world ? And what is the 
reward of so many laborious expeditions? 


fortunes he might blame himself, because, in I what, but to guard the wagons and camels of 
the first place, he would never study to oblige : Lucullus, loaded with cups of gold and precious 
the common soldiera^^ but looked upon every | ston^ ? Whereas Pompey^s soldiers, already 

compliance with their inclinations as the source 1 discmi ’ - -..i- ..i • _ ? _ 

of his disgrace and the destniction of liis au- 
thority. What was of still greater conse- 
quence, he could not helmvc in an easy allable „ - 

manner to those who were upon a a footing I ing tlie royal cities in Asia, but for fighting 
with him in point of rank and birth, but treated ■ with fugitives in Spain and slaves in Italy. If 
them with haughtiness, and considered himself j we must for ever have our swords in our hands, 
as greatly their superior. Tliese blemishes : let us reserve all our hearts, and what remains 


diwcISirged, sit down with flieir wives and 
children upon fertile estates, and in agreeable 
towns ; not for having driven IVTitliridates and 
Tigranes into inaccessible deserts, iind destroy- 


Lucultus had aniiifst many perfections, lie 
was tall, well made, graceful, eloquent, and 
had abilit ies for tlie administration as well as 
for tike field. 

Sallust tells ns, the soldiers were ill-aflected 
to him from the beginning of* the war, because 
he> made them keep the field two winters sue- 

aU.. — .-TaU-C n : j 


of our iiiiibs, for a general who thinks the 
wealth of his men his greatest ornament,** 
These complaints against Lucullus corrupted 
his soldiers in such a manner, that they would 
neither follow him against Tigranes, nor yet 
against Mitbridates, who from Armenia had 

, * — , tlirown himself into Pontus, and was beginning 

cessively, the one t before Gyziciim and the ; to recover his authority tliere. They pretended 


other liefore Amisiis. The rest of the winters 
were very disagrceiible to them ; tliey cither 
l>assed theln in hostilities against some enemy ; 
or, ii tliey happened to be among friends, they 
were obliged to live .in tents. For Lucullus 

* It was called AiUiurh, heraiiBe in its dcliclnns 
walks ami pleasiiiK aituation it rct-einbicj the 
dutlocli of Daphne. 


it was impracticable to march in winter, and 
therefore- loitered in Gmrdyene, expectini^ 
Pompey or some otlier general would come aS 
successor to Lucullus. ^ Bat when intelligence 
was brought that Mithriitotes -had defeated 
ji'abins, and was marching against Sornailiia 
ond Triariiis, th^ were ashamed of their ina'O- 
tioD, and told Lucnllas he might lowitfaeift- 
wherever he pleased* 
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Triariua beings informed of the approach of 
Lncullus, was ambitioas, before be arrived, to 
seize tiie victory which » he tliougbt perfectly 
secure ; in consequence of which he hazarded 
and lost a great battle. It is said that about 
seven thousand Romans were killed, among 
whom were a hundred and fifty centurions, and 
twenty-four tribunes. Mithridatts likewise 
took their camp. Lticullus arrived a lew days 
after, foidunately enough for Triarius, whom 
he concealed from the soldiers, who waiitod 
to wreak their vengeance upon him. 

As Mithridates avoided an action with Lu- 
culliis, end cliqse to wait for -Tigranrs, who 
AVBs coming with a great army, Luculliis, in 
order to prevent their junction, deterinitied to 
go in quest of Tigranes once more. Rut as ho 
was upon his inarch, the Fimhrians mutinied 
and deserted his standard, ullt^ging tiiat they 
were discharged by an express decree, and no 
longer obliged to serve under Liicuihus, wlien 
those provinces were consigned to another, 
liucullus, on this occasion, siihmilted to ninny 
things beneath liis dignity. ^ He applied to the 
private men one by one, going round to their 
tents with a supplicating aspect and with tears 
in his eyes; nay, he condescended to taLt* 
some of them by the hand. Ihit th»w rejected 
all his advances, and throwing down their 
empty pursfBS before him, and hade liim go and 
tight the enemy himself, since he was tlu; only 
person that knew how to make his advantage 
of ii. 

However, as the other soldiers interposed, 
the Fimbria ns were prevailed upon to stay all 
the summer, on condition that if no enemy 
laced them in fho field, during that lime, they 
should be at 'liberty to retire. Liiciilliis was 
obliged either to accept this proposal or to 
abandon the country, or to leave it an easy 
prey to the barbarians. He kept the troops 
together, tlierelbre, without pretending to ex- 
ercise any act of power upon tliciii, or to Jijad 
them out to battle; thinking it all he could 
expect,^ if they would but remain upon the 
spot. At the same time he looked on, while 
7’igranes w as ravaging Cappadocia, ami iMiiliri- 
dates was growing strong and insolent agiiiii ; 
though he had acquainted the senate hy letter 
that be was absolutely concpiered, and depu- 
ties were come to settle the atfairs of Pontus, 
as a province entirely reduced. These depu- 
ties on their arrival, found that he was not 
even master of liimself^ but exposed to every 
instance of insult and contempt from his owm 
soldiers. Nay, they treated their general witli 
sneh wanton mockery, as, when the summer 
was passed, to arm, and challenge the enemy 
who were now retired into quarters. They 
sauted as in the cliarge, made passes in the 
air, and then left the camp, calling Luciilliis to 
witness that they had stayed the lime they pro- 
mised him. 

. PoiQpey wrote to the other legions to attend 
Linn. For, through his interest with die peo- 
ple,aDd the flattering insinuations of the orators, 
ne^ w|is already appointed general against 
Mithridates and Tigranes. To the senate, in- 
deed, and all the best of the Romans, Lucul- 
m appeared to have very hard treatment, 
since apmon was sent to succeed him, not 
BO imucn ui the war as in his triumph : and he 
was robbed rather of tlie prise of honour than 


of the command.' Those that were upon 
spot found the matter still more invidionsL 
Lucullus had no longer the power either of re- 
warding or punishing. Pompey sutfered no 
man to w it upon him it bout any business What- 
ever, or o pay any regard to tlie 'regulations ho 
had made, in coricurrence wdth the ten com- 
missioners Hr. forbade it by express and pub- 
lic orders ; an<l his influence was great, on 
account of ins coming with a more respecteble 
army. 

Vet their friends thought it proper that tliey 
should come to an interview ; and accordingly 
they did so in a village of Tlalatia. They ad- 
dressed each other with much politeness, and 
w'ith mutual coiiiplimeiits or their great success. 
Lucullus was the older man, but Pompey had 
superior dignitv, for he had commanded in 
more w'ars, and had been honoured with two 
triumphs. Each had fheybsees carried before 
him, udonied with a laurel on account oftlieir 
respective victories ; biitas Pompey had travel- 
led a long w ay through dry and parched coun- 
tries, the laurels about hisyi^rsces were withoredL 
The lictors that preceded Ijucnllus observing 
this,rreelv gave thorn a siiihcicnt cpiatitity of their . 
fresh nml grci‘noiics : wliicli Poiiipcy’s friends 
considered as an auspicious circumstance. 
And, in fact, the groal actions of Lucullus did 
ea.sta lustre over this expedition of Pompey. 

This interview luAvever, had no good effect;^ 
they parted with greater rancour in their hearts 
than they entertained at their meeting. Puni- 
*pey annulled the acts of Lucullus ; and taking 
the rest of his troops from him, left him only 
sixteen hundred men for his triumph ; and even 
tliesc followed him with reluctance. So ill 
qiialilied, or so unfortunate, was Lucullus, with 
res[)cet to the lirst and greatest requisite in a 
general, gaining the hearts of his soldiers. 
Had this been added to^ his many other great 
and adiiiirahle talents, his courage, his vigilance 
Ill’s prudence and justice, the Ruiiian empire 
w'oiild nut have been terminated, pn the sido 
of Asia, by the Euphrates, but by the Hyrca- 
iiiuii HMi and tlie extremities of the earlli. For 
Tigranes iiad already conquered the other nai. 
lions ; and the pow(;r of the Parthinns was nei- 
ther so great norjso united in itself, during this 
expedition 0 {t' Lnciilliis, as it was alterwards in < 
the of time Crassns. On the contrary, they 
were w'eakened by intestine wars and by hoslih- 
tics witli tlicir iieigiibuurs^ insomuch that they 
were not able to repel the insults of the Arme- 
nian.s. In my opinion, indeed, the advantages 
which his country reaped from Lucullus were 
not equivalent to the^ calamities which he 
occasioned others to bring upon it. The tro- 
l^iies of Armenia, just in the neighbourhood ql 
Parihia, the palms of Tigranocerta and Nisibis 
with all their vast wealtli carried in triumph 
to Rome, and tlie captive diadem of 'I'igranes 
adorning the show, drew Crassus into Asia ; 
as if its barbarous inhabitant had been a sure 
and easy prey. — However, when he met tlie 
Parthian arrows, he soon found tliatj.he suc- 
cess of Lucullus was owing to his own jconrai^^e 
and ciuiacity, and not to liie folly and efi'eim- 
nacy of the enemy. 

Upon his return to Rome, LuenUus found 
his brother Marcus impeached by Meinmins, 
for the practices he had given into during bis 
his qusestorshi'p^ by orier of Sylla — And wheii. 
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' ■ Marcua waa 8 qniti<> 4 l, Memmiaa turned asainat after hia victpriea over the Cimbri and all h!a 
liacullus liiiHself ; alleging that he had con-? glorious ^ achievements, was not content with 
verted-a great deal of tlie booty to his own tne admiration of his coiintrym^>)« but from an 
fxriVate use, and had wilfully protracted the insatiable ^rst of power, contended, in the 
wflar. By these means he enneavonred to ex- decline of life, with the_ ambition of youi^ 
asperate the people against him, and to prevail falling into dreadful crimes, and into sufferings 
with them to refuse him his triumph. liucul- still more dreadful. “How much happier,’* 
luswas in great danger of losing it; but at said they, “ would it have been for Ciccro if he 
this crisis, the first and greatest men in Rome had retired after the affair of Catiline ; and 
mixed with the tribes, and after much canvas- for Scipio, if he had furled his sails, when he 
mg and the most engaging application, with had added Numantia to Carthage. _ For there 
gr.^at difficulty procured him the triumph. is a period when we should bid adieu to politi- 

Its glory did not consist, like that of others, cal contests ; these, as well as those of ^est- 
fn the length of the procession, or in the asto- lers, beiii^ absurd, when the strength and 
nishing pomp and quantity of spoils, but in ex- vigour of life is gone.” 

hibiting the enemv’s arms, the ensigns and On the other hand, Crassus and Pompey 
other warlike equipage of the kings. With ridiculed Liiciillus for giving into a life of plea- 
these he had adorned the Circus Flaminius, sure and expense j thinking it full as un- 
and they made a very agreeable and rcspecta- seasonable at liis tune of life to plunge into 
ble show. In the procession there were a luxury, as to direct the administration or lead 
few of the heavy armed cavalry, and ten clia- armies into the field. Indeed, the life of 
riots armed with scythes. These were follow- Luculliis does look like the ancient comedy,^ 
ed by sixty grandees, either frieods or lieute- where first we see great actions, both political 
nantsofthe kings. After tliem were drawn and military, and afterwards feasts, debauches 
H hundred and ten galleys with bra/en btaks. (I had almost said masouerades,) races liy 
'fhe next objects were a statue of Mithridates torch-light, and every kind of frivolous amuse^- 
jn massy gold, full six feet high, and bis shield nient. For among frivolous amusements I 
set witli precious stones. Then came up twen- cannot but reckon his sumptuous villas^^ walks, 
ty exhibitions of silver vessels, and two-and- and baths, and still more so, the paintings, 
thirty more of gold cups, arms, and gold coin, statues, and other works of art, i^ch he col- 
All these things were home by men. These lected at an immense expence ; id!y squander- 
were ibllowed by eight mules which carried ing away upon them the vast fortune which he 
bed.foi gold, and fifty-six more loaded with had amassed in the wars.+ Insomuch, that 
silver bnUion. After these came a hundred even now, when luxury has made so much 
and seven other mules, bearing silver coin to greater advances, the gardens' of Liicullus are 
tlieamoiintof nearly two millions seven him- numbered: with those of kings, and tlie most 
dred tliousaiid drachmas. The procession magnificent even of those. When Tubero, 
was closed with the registers of the money “'C stoic, beheld his works on the sea-coast 
with which he had furnished I'ompey for tlie Naples, the hills he had excavated for 

war witli the pirates, what he had remitted the vaults and cellars, the resen oirs he had formed 
qiiiestors for the public treasury, and the distri- jbont his houses, to receive the sea for the 
bution the had made among the soldiers at the fepdmg of his fish, and his edifices to the sea 
rato of nine hiimlred and lilty draclimas itself; the philosopher called him Xerxes to 
each man, — ^The triumph concluded witli a *1 goivn. Beside these, he had the most 
magnificent enterlaiii nient provided for the pleasure-houses to the country near 

.whole city and tlie adjacent villages. Tusculum, adorned with grand galleries and 

He now divorced Clodla for her infamous saloons, as well for the prospect as for 

intrigues, and married Servilia the sister of walks. Pompey, on a visit there, blamed Lu - 
Cato, but tills second match was not more cullus for having made the villa commodious 
fortunate than tlie first Servilia wanted no summer, and absolutely unin- 

stain which Clodia had, exc^t that of a com- habitable in the winter.^ Lucullus answered 
merce with her brothers. Tii other respects * ' 

she was equally profligate and abominable. 

He forced himself, however, to endure her. a 
long time out of reverence to Cato, but at last 
repudiated her too. 

The senate had conceived great hopes of 
liuculliis, tliat he would prove a counterpoise 
to the tyranny of Pompey, and a protector of 
the whole patrician order ; the rither because 
he had acquired so much honour and authority 
by his great actions. He gave up flic cause, 
however, and quitted all pretensions to the 
administration : whether it was that he saw 
the constitution in too sickly and declining a 
condition^ to be corrected ; or whether, as 
others ifrill have it, that being satiated with 
nublic honours, and having gone through many 

« labours and conflicts which had not 3ie most 
fortunate issue, he chose to retire to a life of 
ease and indulgence. And they commend 
this change in his conduct, as much better than 
the distempered nieftsures of Marins; who. 


wiin a smile, ** w nat, tiicn, uo you tuiniL l 
have not so much sense as the cranes and 
storks which change^ their habitations with tho 
seasons ?” 

A praetor, who wanted to exhibit magnificent 
games, applied to Lncallus for some purple 
robes for the chorus in his tragedy; andne 
told him, he would inquire, whether he could 

* The ancient aatirlcaJ or comic pieces were 
partly tragical, and partly comical. The Cyclops 
of Euripides is the only piece of that kind which * 
is extant. 

t Phitarch’s philosophy seems a little too severe 
on this occasion ; for it is not easy to see how 
public fortunes of this kind can be more properly 
laid out than in the encouragement of the arts. It 
Is to be observed, however, that the immense 
wealth Lucullus reserved to himself In bis Asiatic 
expedilion, in some measure iustifles the complaints 
of bis army on that subject. . 

t This refers to the hills Lucullus bored for the 
completion of bis vaults, or for the admission of 

water, rtrrxcs bad bored throiigb Moant Athos. 
and made a passage under it for bis ships. 
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furnish him or not. Next day he asked how 
many he wanted. The praetor answ'ered, " A 
hundred would be sufficient Upon which 
Lucnllus said, “ He might have twice that 
number if he pleased.** The poet Horace 
makes this remark on the occasion^ 

Poor is the house, where plenty has not stores 

That miss the master*s eye 

His daily repasts were like those of a man 
suddenly grown rich ; pompous not only in 
the beds, which were covered with purple 
carpets, the side-boards of plate set with 
precious stones, and all the entertainment 
which musicians and comedians could iiiniish ; 
but in the vast variety and exquisite dressing 
of the provisions. These things ev^-ited^ the 
admiration of men of unenlarged minds. 
Pompey, therefore, was highly aj)plauded for 
the answer ho. gave his ph}Nieiati in a fit of 
sickness. The physician had ordered him to 
eat a thrush, and liia serv'ants told him, That 
as it was summer, there were no thrushes to 
be found except in the menageries of Lii- 
ciillus.” But he would not sutler tlmm to 
apply for them there ; and said to his pliysiciau. 

Must Pompey then have died, if imcullus 
had not been an epicure ?” At the same time, 
he bade them provide him something whitdi 
was to be had without difficulty. 

Cato though he was a friend as ivell as a 
relation, to Lucullus, was so much displeased 
with the luxury in W'hich he lived, that when a 
young man made a long and unseasonable speech 
in the house about frugality and temperance, 
Cato rose up and said^ Will you never have- 
done? Do you, who have the wealth of 
Crassus, and live like Lucullus, pretend to 
speak like Cato?** B<it some, though they 
allow that there wa.s such a rebuke, ^ay it 
came from another person. 

That Lncnllus was not only delighted with 
' this way of living but even piqued himself 
upon it, appears from several of his remarkable 
sayings. He entertained for a considerable 
tim'e some Greeks who had travelled to Home, 
till remembering the simplicity of diet in their 
own country, they were _ ashamed to wait on 
him any longer, and desired to be excused on 
account of the daily expense they brought upon 
him. ^ He smiled, and said, It is true, my 
Grecian friends, some part of this provision is 
for yon, bnt the greatest part is for Lucullus.’* 
Another time, when he happened to sup alone, 
and SAW but one table and a veiy moderate 
provision, he called the servant who had the 
care of Aese matters, and expressed liis dis- 
satisfaction. The servant said, he thought as 
nobody was invited, his master would not 
want an expensive supper. What said he, 
"didst thou not know that this evening Lii- 
cUllus sups with Lucullus ?” As this was the 
sulnect of much conversation in Rome, Cicero 
ana Pompey addressed him one day in the 
forum, when he appeared to be perfectly dis- 
eDgaged. Cicero was one of his most intimate 
friends, and though he had some difference 
with Pompey about the command of the army, 
yetthey used to see each other, and converse 
freely and familiarly. Cicero, after the com- 
mon 9idatatioiM| naked ^ Whether he was 
at leisure to see company?** He answered, 


"Nothing coaid be mon emeable,** and 
pressed them to come to his nouse. ^ Then 
•we will wait on yon,** said, Cicero, “this 
evening, on condition you give ns nothing but 
what IS provided for yourself.** Lucullus 
made scuie difficulty of nccepti^ ‘the condi- 
tion, and desired them to put on their favour 
till another day. But they insisted it should 
be that very evening, and would not suffer him 
to spenk ti»^ Iiis servants, lest he should order 
some uilHilion to the supper. Only, at his re- 
(Miest, they allowed liitii to tell one of them in 
tlieir presence, “He should sup that evening 
ill the A|>ollo ;** which was the name of one 
of his most magnificent rooms. The persons' 
invib'd had no notion of his stratagem ; but, it 
seems, each of his dining-rooms had its par- 
ticular allowance for provisions, and service of 
plate, as well as other furniture. So that the 
servants hearing what room he would sup in, 
knew very well what expence tliey were to go 
to, and what side-board and carpets they were 
to nse. The stated chargo of an entertainment 
in the Apollo was fifty thousand drachmas, 
and the whole sum was laid out that evening. 
Pompey, of course, when he saw so vast and 
1‘xpeiisivc. a provision, was surprised at the 
expediiinu with which it was prepared. In 
this respect Lucullus used hts riches with all 
die disregard one might exfieot to be shewn to 
so many captii cs and barbarians. 

But tlie great expense he incurred in collect- 
ing hooks disserves a serious approbation.' The 
number of volumes was groat, and they were * 
written in elegant hands ; yet the use he made 
of them was more honourable than the acqui- 
sition. Ills libraries were open to all : the 
Greeks repaired at pleasure to the galleries 
and porticos, as to the retreat of the Muses, 
and there spent whole days in conversation on 
matters of learning ; delighted to retire to such 
a scene from business and from care. Lucullus 
himself often joined these learned men in their 
walks, and conferred with them ; and when he 
was applied to about the affairs of their coun- 
try, he gave them his assistance and advice. 
So that his house was in fact an asylum and 
senate-house to all tlie Greeks that visited 
Rome. 

He had [i veneration for philosophy in ge- 
neral, mid there wa.s no sect whicn ne abso- 
lutely rejected. But his pVincipal and ori^nal 
attachment was to the Academy ; not that which 
I is called the new, though that nourished and 
was supported by Philo, who walked in the 
I steps of Carneadcs; but the old Academy, 
whose doctrines were then taught by Antiochus 
of Ascalon, a man of the most persuasive 
powers. Lucullus sought his frienaship with 
great avidity • and having prevailed with him 
to give him his company, set him to oppose the 
disciples of Philo. Cicero was of the number, 
and wrote an ingenious book against the old 
Academy, in which he makes Lucullus defend 
the principal doctrine in dispute, namely, tliat 
there is such a thing as certain know]edge, and 
himself maintains the contrary. Xhe book is 
entitled Lucullus. They were,' indeed, aa 
we have observed, sincere friends, and acted 
i^n the same principle in the administration. 
For Lucullus had not entirely abandoned the 

coneems of government ; he only gave np the 

point as to the first iiilliiencc and direction 
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Tlie contest for that; he saw, might be attended 
not only with danger and dissrace, and there- 
fore he soon left it to Crassii^ and Cato. When 
he hpd refused to take, the lead, those who 
looked upon the nowor of Pompey wiih a sus- 
picious eye, pitclied upon Crassus and Cato to 
support the patrician iiirterests. Lticuliiis, not- 
witnstanding, ^ave His attendance in ihe forum, 
wlieh the business of his friends required it ; 
and he did the same in the senate-house, when 
there was any ambitious design of Pornpey to 
combat, lie got Pompcy’s orders annulled, 
which he had made after the conquest of the 
two kings ; and, w'itli the assistance of Cato, 
threw out his bill tor a distribution of lands 
amoiig his veterans. 

This tlirew Pomney into the arms of Crassus 
and CiBsar, or rather he conspired with them 
against tlic commonwealth ; and having filled 
the city with soliliers, drove Cato and Liiicnllus^ 
out of (he forum, and got his acts cstahlished 
by force. ' 

As these proceedings were highly resented 
by all who had the interest of their country at 
heart, Pompey ’s party instructed one Vcclius 
to net a part ; and gavt; it out that they had de- 
tected him in a design against Pompey’s lile. 
When Vectins was examined in tlu^ senate, he 
said, it was at the instigation of others ; but in 
the assembly of the people be atlirnied, TjU- 
ctillus was tlie man who put him upon it. No 
one gave credit to the assert inn ; and a few 
days after, it was very evident that the wretrli 
was suborned to accuse an innocent man, when 
his dead body was thrown out of the prison. 
Poinpey’s party said, he had laid violent hands 
upon himself; but the marks of the cord that 
had strangled Jiim, and of the blows ho had 


received, shewed plainly that he was killed by 
tlie persons who suborned him. 

This event made Lucnllus still more uuwili 
ing to interfere in the concerns of government 
and when Cicero was banished, and Cato sent 
to Cyprus, he quitted them entirely. It is said, 
that iiis understanding gradually failed, and 
that before his death it was absolutely gone. 
Cornelius Nepos, indeed, asserts that tins failure 
of his intellects was not owing to sickness 
or old age, but to a notion given him by an 
enfranchised slave of nis, named Callisthenes. 
Nor did Callisthenes give him it as a poison, 
but us a love 2>otion. However, instead of 
conciliating his master's regards to him, it de- 
prived him of his senses ; so that during the 
Iasi years of his life, his brother had the care 
of his estate. 

Nevertheless, when he died, he was as much 
rogretted by the people, as if he had departed 
in that heiglit of gloiy to which his merit in 
w'ar an<l in the administration had raised him. 
They crowded to the procession ; and tlie body 
being carried into the forum by some ydiEtng 
men of the first quality, they insisted, it sliduld 
be buried in the campus martins, ns tliat of 
Sylla had been. As this was a motion entirely 
unexpected, and the preparations for the fune- 
ral there could not>^asily be made, his brother, 
with much entreaty, prevailed with them to 
have the obsequies performed on the Tnsculan 
estate, where every thing was provided for 
that purpose. Nor did lie long survive him. 
As he had follow'ed him close in the course of 
ears and honours, so he was not far behind 
im in his journey to the grave ; to which he 
bore the character of the best and most alFec- * 
tionate of brothers. 


CIMON AND LUCULLUS COMPARED. 


WB'eannot but think the exit of Lucnllus happy, 
as he^ did not live to see that change in the 
constitution which fate was preparing for his 
country in the civil wars, Thuugti the com- 
monwealth vyas in a sickly state, yet he left it 
free. In (his respect the case ot Cimon was 
particularly siiiiilar. For he died while Greece 
was at the height of her pros^ierity, and before 
sho ^vas involved in those troubles whii^i 
proved so latal to V-'r. It is true there is this 
difterence, Cimon died in his camp, in the 
office of general; not like a man, who. fa- 
tigued W'ith war, ami avouling its couflicts, 
sought the reward of liis military labours and 
of the laurels ho had won, in the delicacies of 
the table and the joys of wine. In this view 
Plato was right in the cCii^urc of the follow'ers 
of Orpheus,* who had placed the rewards of 
futurity provided for the good, in everlasting 
intoxication. No doubt, ease, tranquillity, li- 
terary researches, and the pleasures of con- 

. • The parade here allmled to is in the second 
book of Plhti.'s Republic. Plato censures .not 
t^pheus, but MiisKiis and liis son, for teaching 
this doctrine. Miisseus and his son Euinolnus were, 
however, disciples of Orpheus* 


temptation, furnish the most suitable retreat 
for a man in years, who has bid adieu to mili- 
tary and political pursuits. But to propose 
pleasure as the end of gjeat aebievements, 
and. after long expeditions and commands, to 
lead up the dance of Venus, and riot in her 
smiles, was so far from being worthy of the 
famed Academy, and a follower of the sage 
Xenocratea, that it rather became a disciple of 
Ex^lcurus. This is the more surprising, be- 
cause Cimon seems to have spent his youth in 
luxury and dissipation, and Lncullus in letters 
and sobriety. It is certainly another thing, 
notwithstanding, to change for tlie better, and 
happier is the nature in which vices gradually' 
die, and virtue flourishes. 

They were equally wealthy, but did not 
apply tlieir riches to the same purposes. For 
we cannot compare the palace at Naples and 
the Belvideres amidst the water, which Lu- 
cuUtis erected with the barbarian stoUs, to tlio 
south wall of the oitidel which Cimon built 
with the treasure he brought from the wm. 
Nor can the Sumptuous table of Lncullus which 
savoured' too much of Eastern magniflcence, 
be pat in competition with the open and bene- 
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volent table of Cimon. Tlie one, at a mo- 
derate charge, daily nourished great numbers 
of poorf die other, at a Tast expense, pleased 
• the appetites of a few of the rich and the vo- 
luptuous. Perhaps, indeed, some alio wo nee 
must be made for the diderence of tlie time. 
We know not, whether Cimon, if he hud lived^ 
to be old, and retired from the concerns of 
war and of the state, might not have fpven 
into a more pompous and luxurious way of liv- 
ing : for he naturally loved wine mid company, 
was a promoter of public feasts and games, 
and remarkable, as wc have observ ed, fur liis 
inclination for die sex. But glorious enter- 
prises and great actions, being .attended with 
pleasures of anodier kind, leave no leisure for 
inferior grutidcations ; nay, they luiiiish them 
from die thoughts of persons of great abilities 
for the field and the cabinet And if Lticullus 
had finished his days in high coiiiiiiaiids and 
amidst the r.r.nflicts of war, I niii persuaded 
the most envtoiis ca\ iller could have found 
nodiiug to reproach him with. »So much witli 
respect to dieir way of liv ing. 

As to their military character, it is certain 
diey were able commanders both at sea and 
land. But us the champions, who in one day 

S lined the garland not only in wrestling but in 
e Pancration,* are not simply called victors, 

, but by the custom of the games, the flowers uf 
the victory ; so Cimon, having crowned ilreecc 
with two victories gained in one day, the one 
at land, the other a naval one, deserves some 
preference in the list of generals. 

JUucullus was indebted to his country for his 
power, and Cimon promoted the power of his 
country. The one found Uoine coiiiiiiaiidiiig 
the allies, and under her auspices extended 
her conquests ; the oilier foun<l Athens obey- 
ing instead of commanding, and yet gained 
her the chief aiitliurity among her allies, as 
well as conquered her enemies, 'flic Persians 
he defeated, and drove them out of the sea, 
and he persuaded the Liacedsemoniuiis volun- 
tarily to surrender the coiiiiiiand. 

If it be the greatest work of a general to 
bring his men to ob'*y him from a jjrim iple of 
aiiection, .we shnll find Liiciillus greatly defi> 
cient in this respect, ifu was despised by Jiis 
’ own troops, w'licreas Cimon cotiiinaiided the 
veneration, not only uf liis own soldiers, but uf 
all tlie allies. Tiie former was deserted by 
his own, and the latter was courted by stran- 
gers. The one set out with a line army, and 
returned alone, abandoned by tiiat army ; the 
other went out with troops subject to the orders 
they^ should receive from another general, and 
at hifl return they were at* the head of the whole 
learae. Thus he gained three of the most 
difficult points imaginable, peace with tlie 
enemy, the lead among the allies, and a good 
onderi^nding with Sparta 

They both attempted to conquer great king- 
doms, and to subdue all Asia, but their pur- 
poses were unsuccessful. Cimotfs course was 
• stopped by fortune ; he died with his commis- 
sion in his hand, and in the height oi'his pros- 
perity. Luctillus, on the other hand, cannot 
possibly be excused, as to the loss of his au- 
ihority, since he must either have been igno- 

* .Tbe^JPsiicraUon coQEisled of boxing and wrest 

big logciuer. 


rant of the grievancesof his. aiii y, which eroded 
in so incurable an aversion, or unw'illing to 
redress them. 

This he has in common with Cimon, that he 
was impeached by his countrymen. The Atiie- 
mans, it *s true, went farther; they banishew 
Cimon b.. the ostracism, iJiat they iiiiglii nu- 
as Plato expresses it, hear his voice Ibr tee 
years. Indeed, the proceedings of the uriato* 
cratical pari r are seldom acceptable to the 
people ; lor w bile they are obliged to use some 
v<omnoc fof the correction of what, is amiss, 
their measures resemble tlie bandages of sur- 
geons, which lire uneasy at the same time that 
they reduce the dislocation. But in this re- 
ispect perhaps we may cxuulpatu both Uic oue 
and the other. 

Luculliis carried his arms much the farthest 
lie W'us the first who led a Kuiiiun army over 
Mount Taurus, and passed the Tigris, lie 
tofik and burned the royal cities of Asia, Ti* 
granocerta, _ Cabini, Sinope, Nisibis, in the 
.sight of their re.spective kings. On the north 
he peiietrateil as far as the Phasis. on tlie east 
to JNIedia, and on the south to the Red Sea, 
by the lUvinir and a.ssistaiicc of the princes of 
Arabia, lie overihrevv the armies uf the two 
great kings, and ‘would certainly have taken 
them, had they not fled, like savages, into dis- 
tant suliliules and iiiaccc.ssible woods. A cer- 
tain proof uf the advantage Luctilliis had in 
this 'respect, is, that (he P(*rsians, us if they 
hud siillered nolliiiig from Cimon, soon made 
head against the Orceks, and cut in pieces a 
great army of theirs in Kgynt ; whereas Ti- 
granes and Milhritlates could alfect nothing 
aficr tli«i blow they had received from Lu- 
cullns. Milhridafcs, eideeliled by the conflicts 
he ha<l umlergoiie, did not onec venture to 
face Pompey jyp the field : instead of that, he 
fled to (he Bosphorii.s, and there put a period 
to his life. As ibr 'J'igraiies, he delivered him- 
scllj nuked and un;irmed,.to Pompey, took his 
diadem from his head, and laid it n't hi.s feet 
in which lie <'oinplirneiitc <1 Pompey, not with 
what wa.s liis own, hut with what helongcd to 
the laurels of Jyiicullus. Tiio poor prince, by 
the joy with which ho reec'vcd the ensigns of 
royalty again, fonfessed that he had absolutely 
lost them. However, he iniisl be deemed the 
greater gcid'ral, as w**ll as the greater cham- 
pion, who delivers his adversary, weak and 
iireathloss, to the next eoriihatunt. 

Bt.>sid«-.s, Cimon found the king of Persia 
extremely w eakened, and the pride of his peo- 
ple humbled, by the losse.s utid defeats they 
hud ex|)erieiic:(*d from TheiiiisUxdes, Pausanias, 
and Heotycliidas ; and their hands could not 
make iiiucli resistance, when their hearts were 
gone. But Xiueulltis met^ Tigranes fresh and 
iitifoiled, eluted and exulting in the battles he 
had fought and tlie victories he had won. Nor 
is the niiniber of the eneiiiy*s troops which 
Cimon deleated, in the least to be compared 
to that of those who gave buttle to Liicullus. 

In short, vvlien we weigh all the advantages 
of each of these great men, it is hard to say to 
which wide the balance inclines. Heaven ap- 
pears to have luvoiired both ; directing the one 
to what he should do, and warning tho^ oth^r 
what he should avoid. So that the gods bore 
witness of tlicir virtue, and regarded them ms 
persons in whom there was something divine. 
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NIC IAS. 


Wb have pitched upon Crassiis,^ as a proper I 
person to be put in parallel with Nicias fund the 
misfortunes which befel the one in Parthia, with I 
those which overtook the other in Sicily. But 
we have an apologv to make to the reader on 
another account. As we are now iindertstking 
a history^ where Thucydides in the patlielic 
has even outdone liimaelf, and in energy and 
variety of composition is perfectly inimitable ; 
we hope no one will suspect wc have the am- 
bition of Timseus, wlio Haltered himself he 
could* exceed the power of Thucydides, and 
make Philistus^ pass for an inelegant and ordi- 
nary writer. Under the hiflaence of that de- 
ception, Timmiis plunges into the midst of the 
battles both at sea and land, and speeches in 
which those historians shine the most How- 
ever, he soon appears. 

Not like a footman by the Lydian car, 

as Pindar expresses it, but a shallow puerile 
%vriter;‘t' or, to use the words of the poet 
Diphilus, 

— — - A heavy animal 

Caaed In Sicilian Jard——— 

Sometimes he falls into the dreams of Xenar* 
chus :t as where he says, He could not but con- 
sider it as a bad omen for the Athenians, that | 
thev had a general with a nnino derived from 
victorv ,6 who disapproved the exhibition.” As 
also, “ That by the mutilation of the Henna?, 
the gods presignified that;they should suffer most 
in the Syracusan war from Heridbcrutes the? son 
of Hermon.”|| And again, It is probable 
tliat Hercules^ assisted the Syrarusaiis, bc- 
t cause Proserpine delivered up Cerberus to 
him ; and that he was olVondcu at the Athe- 
nians for supporting the yEgesteans, \^'ho were ' 
decended from Die Trojans, his mortal enemies, 
whose city he had sacked, in revenge for the 
iiqiiries he had received from Laomedon.” 
He made these fine observations with the same 
discernment which put him upon, finding fault 
with the^ langiu^e oi. Piiilistus, and censuring 
tlie writings of Plato and Aristotle. 

For nw part, I cannot but think, all emula- 
tion and jealousy about expression betray a 
littleness of mind, and is the characteristic of 

* Philistus was so able a writer that Cicero calls 
* him the younger Thucydides. 

t Timeus might have his vanity ; and, if he 
hoped to excel Thucydides, he certainly had. 
Yet Cicero and Diodorus s|»eak of him as a very 
able historian. Longinus reconciles the censure 
and the praise. He says, sometimes you fliid him 
ill the grand and sublime. But, blind to his own 
defects, he Is mnch inciiniNl to censure others, and 
Is so fond of thinking out of the couiiiion road, 
that he often sinks Into the utmost puerility. 

t Xcnarchus, the Peripatetic, was master to 
Strabo ; and Xenarebus, the comic poet, was au- 
thor of several pieces of humour : but we know no 
bUtorlan of that name. 

$ That is, Nicias. J^ce signifies v/efotib 
i| Longinus quotes As aire^xainpie of 

the frigid style, and of those pueiiities lie had con. 
demiied In Timasus. . 


a sophist \ and when that spirit of oouteat at> 
tempts filings inimitable, it is perfectly absurd. 
Since, therefore, it is impossible to pass over 
in silence those actions of Nicias which Thu- 
cydides and P}iili.stus have recorded; espe- 
cially such as indicate his manners and dispo- 
sition, which often lay concealed under the 
weight of his misfortunes ; wc ' shall give an 
abstract from them of what appears most ne- 
cessary, lest we should be accused of negli- 
gence or indolence. As for other matters not 
generally known, which are found scattered 
111 historians or in ancient inscriptions and 
crees, we shall collect them with care ; not to 
gratify a useless curiosity, but by drawing 
from them the true lines of this generars cha- 
racter, to serv'e the purposes of real instruc- 
tion. 

The first thing 1 shall mention relating to 
him, is the observation of Aristotle: That ■ 
three of the most wortliy men in Athens, whe^ 
had a i>atemal regard and friendship fur thw 
people, were Nicias the son of NiceratusS 
Thucydides the son of Milesias; and TheraSr 
ntencs the son of Agnon. The last, indeed, 
was not so remarkable in this respect as the 
other two. For he had been reproached with * 
his birth, as a stranger come from the Isle of 
(^eos ; and from his want of firmness, or ra- 
ther versatility, in matters of government, he 
was called t/ie Buskin,^ 

Thucydides was the oldest of the three ; and 
when Pericles acted a Hatteriiig part to the peo- 
ple, he often opposed liim in behalf of the no- . 
Iiility. Though Nicias was much the younger 
man, lie gained some reputation while Peri- 
cles lived, insomuch tliat lie was several times 
his colleague in the war, und often com- 
manded alone. But when Pericles di€d, he 
was soon advanced to the head of the admi- 
nistration, particularly by the influence of the 
rich and great, who hoped he would prove a 
barrier against tlie daring insolence *ot Cleon. , 
lie had, lioweverf the good wishes of the peo- 
ple, and they contributed their share to his 
advancement. ^ 

It is true, CleoQ had a consitferable interest, 
which he gained by making his court to the 
old nien, and by his frequent donations to the 
iKior citizens. Yet even many of those whom 
im studied to oblige, seeing his avarice' and 
eflrontery, came over to Nicias. For the 
gravity of Nicias had nothing austere or mo- 
rose in it, but was mixed with a reverence for 
the people in which fear seemed to be preva- 
lent, and consequently was very agreeable to 
them. Indeed, he was naturally timid and 
cold-hearted; hut^this defect was< concealed 
by tlie long course of success with which for- 
tune favoured his expeditions. And his timi- 
dity in the assemblies of the pewle, and dread 
of persons who made a trade of impeachments 
was a popular thing. It contributed not a 

* Tbefnrm of the bnskin wasYucIi that it mlglit ^ 
be Arorti fnriiflTerently on «ltlier leg.' 
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little to gnin him the regards of the multitude, 
who are afraid of those that despise them, and 
love to proYnote those that fear them, because 
in general the greatest hononr they can hopo 
to obtain is not to be despised by the great. 

As Pericles kept the reins of government in 
his hands, by means of real virtue and hy the 
force of his eloquence, he had no need to hold 
out false colours, or to use any artifice with 
the people. Nicias was deficient in those 
great endowments, but had superior riches ; 
and he applied them to the purposes of popu- 
larity. On the other hand^ he could not, like 
Cleon, divert and draw the people by an 
easy manner and the sallies of buffoonery ; and 
there^re he amused them with the choruses of 
tragedy, with gymnastic .exerciae8,and such like 
( xuibitions, which far exceeded, in point of 
magnificence and elegance, all that went be- 
fore him, and those of his O'wn times too. 
Two of his offerings to the gods are to be 
seen at this day ; the one statue of Pallas 
dedicated in the citadel, which has lost part 
of its gilding ; the other a small chapel in the 
temple of. Bacchus, under the tripods, which 
are commonly offered up by tlioso who gain 
the prize in tragedy. Indeed, Nicias was al- 
ready victorious in those exhibitions. It is 
said, that in a chorus of that kind one of his 
slaves appeared in the chaiacter of Bacchus. 
The slave was of an uncommon size and 
beauty, but had not yet arrived at maturity : 
and fne people Avere so charmed with him, 
that they gave him long plaudits. At^ last, 
Nicias rose up and said, “ He should tliink it 
an act of impiety to retain a person in servi- 
tude, who seemed by the public voice to bo 
consecrated to a god;’^ and he enfranchised 
him upon the spot. 

His regulations with respect to Delos, are 
still spoken of as worthy of the deity who pre- 
sides there. Before his time, the choirs Avhich the 
cities sent to sing the praises of Apollo^ landed 
in a disorderly manner, because the inhabitants 
of the island used to run up to tlie ship, and 
press them to sing before they were disembark- 
ed ; so that they were forced to strike up, 
as tliey were putting on their robes and gar- 
lands. But when Nicias had the conduct of 
this ceremony, known by the name of Theoria, 
he landed first in the Isle of Rhenia with the 
choir, the victims, and all the other necessary 
reparations. had taken care to have a 
ridge constriicted before he left Athens, 
which should reach from tliat isle to Delos, 
and which was magnificently gilded, and 
adorned with garlands, r<ch stuffs, and tapes- 
try. In the night he threw his bridge over 
the cdianncl, which was not large ; add at 
break of day he marched ovei it at tlie head 
of the precession, with his choir richly hahite<| 
and singing hymns to the god. After the 
sacrifices, the games, and banquets were over, 
be consecrated a palm-tree of brass to Apollo,, 
and likewise a field which he had purchased 
for ten thousand drachmas. The Defians were 
Vj layout the income in sacrifices and feasting, 
and at the same time to pray for Apollo’s bless- 

* There was a aelett band of music animally 
seuc by the principal cities of Greece. The pro- 
cessitMi iras called Theoria, and it vas looked upon 
as an honourable commission to have .the maaage- 
meut of it. 


itig upon the founder. This is inscribed on a 
pillar, which he left in Delos in n monument 
of his benefaction. As for thir palm-tree, it 
was broken by the winds, and the fragment 
filing utM>n a great statue^ which the people of 
Naxos had set up, demolished it 

ft is obvivuis that most of these things were 
done for Mt£ntatioQb..ai)d Avith a view to popu - ' 
larity. Nevertheless, Ave may collect Trom 
rest of liis life and conduct, tlmt religjqn 
the principal sbure in these dedications^ and 
tfiit popularity was but a secondaiy motive. 
For lie certaiiiiy wah rcmhrkable for liis fear of 
the gods, and, as Thucydides observes, he Avas 
pious to a dogbee of supers<ition.'-|* It is re« 
latcd in the Dialogues of Pasiphon, that he 
sacrificed every day, and that he liad a diviner 
in his house, who in appearance inquired the 
success of the public affairs, but in reality Avas 
much oftener consulted about his own ; particu- 
larly ns to the success of his silver mines in 
the borough of Ijaurinm; Avhich in general 
afforded a large irveniie, but were not worked 
without danger. He maintained there a multi- 
tude of slaves ; and the greatest part of his 
fortune consisted in silver. So that he had 
many retainers, Avho asked favours, and were 
not scut away empty. ^ For he gave not only to 
tliose who deserved his bounty, but to such as 
might be able to do him harm ; and bad men 
found resources in his fears, as Avell as good 
men in his liberality. The comic pocts hear 
witness to what I have advanced. Theleclides 
introduced a trading informer speaking thus : 
^ Charicles would not give one mina to prevent 
my declaring that hci was the first fruits of liis 
mother’s amours ; but Nicias. the son of Ni- 
ceratiis, gave me lour. Why he did it, I shall 
not say, though I know it perfectly well. For 
Nicias is niy friend, a very wise man besides, 
in my opinion. * Eiipolis, in his Marcia, brings 
another informer upon the stage, who meets 
with some poor ignorant man, and thus ad- 
dresses liiin : 

“ Ifrfhrmer How long is it since you saw 
Nicias ? 

“ Poor mart, I never saw him before this 
moment, wlieti he stood in the market place * 

“ Informer. Take notice, niy friends, the 
man ccmftrsses he has seen Nicias. And foi 
Avhat piirpos^; could he see him, but to sell 
him his votij ? Nicias, tlierefore, is plainlv 
taken ill the fact. 

“ Poet. Ah, fools ! do yon think you can 
ever persuade the Avorld that so good a man 
as Nicias Avas taken iii nial-practices.’’ 

Cleon in Aristophanes, says in a menacing 
tone, i will outfiaAvl the orators, and make 
Nicias tre ruble.” And PhrynichuB glances 
at his excessive (iinidity, when, speaking of 
anotlier person, he says, ^ I know him to be 
an honest man and a good citizen, one who 
does not walk the streets Avith a downcast look 
like Nicias.” 

With this fear pf informers upon him, he 
would not sup or discourse witli any of the 
citizens, or come into any of those partiee 

t A statue which the Naxlans b^d dedicatee to 
Apollo. The pedestal bas been discovered by some 
modern travellers. 

f Thueyd. lib. vli. * 

t This is In the Equities of Arlstopbtnes, ver. ur« 
it is not Cleon, but Agoracritus who speaks*" 
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which mahe the time pass &o agreeably. When 
. he was' archon, he used to stay in court till 
^ night, being always the first that came, and 
the last that went away. When he had no 
public business upon his hands, he shut him- 
self up at home, and was extremely diflicult of 
access. And if any persons came to the gate, 

. his friends went and begged them to excuse 
. Nicias, because ^ he had some aifairs under 
consideration which were of groat itnpoilance 
to the state. 

The person who assisted him most in acting 
this farce, and gaining him the reputation of a 
mw for ever intent upon business, was on^ 
Hiero, who was brougfit up in his house, had 
a liberal education, nnd a tnsh* for music given 
himlkhere. lie passed himself for the son of 
Dionysius, siirnanied Clialciis, some! of whose 

S oems are still extant, and who having con- 
acted a colony into Italy, founded the city of 
* Thiirii. *J'his Iliero transacted all (lie private 
business of Nicias with the diviners; and 
whenever he came among the people, he used 
to tell them, Wtiat a laborious and miserable 
life Nicias led for their sakes. He cannot go 
to the bath,’^ said he, “ or the table, but some 
affair of state solicits his attention : and he 
neglects his own concerns to take care of the 
imblic. He can scarce find time for repose 
till the other citizens have luid their first sleep. 
Amidst these cares and biboiirs his health de- 
clines daily, and his temper is so broken that 
his friends no Longer approach him with plea- 
sure ; but he loses them too, after having spent 
his fortune in your service. JMeanwIiile other 
statesmen gain friends, and grow rich in thedr 
employnSents, and are sleek and merry in tlie 
steerage of government.” 

In fact, the life of Nicias was a life of so 
4 nuch care, that he might have justly ap- 
plied to himself that cxpres^iion of Aga- 
memnon, 

In vain the glare of pomp procluims me master, 

• I'm servant of llic people 

Nicias perceived that the commons availed 
tiiemselves of the services of those who were 
distinguished for their eloquence or capacity ; 
but that they were always jealous and on their 
guard against their great abilities, i ind that they 
endeavoured to humble them, arVj to obstruct 
their progress in glory. This appeared in the 
condemnation of Pericles, the bHiiishmeiit of 
DamoUf the suspicions they entertained of An- 
tipho tlie Rhamnusian, Init above all in* the 
despair of Paches, who had taken Lesbos, 
and who being called to give an account of 
Lis conduct, drew bis sword and killed himself 
in <men court. 

' Warned by these examples, he endeavoured 
to avoid such expeditions as he thought long 
and difiicalt : and when he did take the com- 
mand, he made it his business to proceed upon 
a $ure plan. For tliis reason- he was generally 
ifuccessful : yet he ascribe^ his success to for- 
tune, and took refuge under the wings of that 
divinity ; contenting himself with a smaller 
portion of honour, rest envy should rob him of 
the whole. 

The event shewed the pnidence of his con- 
duct For. though the Athenians received 
many great blows in those times, none of them 
could be imputed to Nicias. WTien they were 


defeated bv the UhRlcideans in Thrace, Cab 
Hades ana . Xenophon had the command , 
Demosthenes was general, when they miscar- ' 
ried in ^tolia ; and when they lost a thonsana 
men at Deliiim, they were under the»conduct of 
Hipp Derates. As for the plague, it was com- 
monly thought to be occasioned by Pericics , 
who, to draw the burghers out of the way of the 
war, shut them up in the city, \yhere they con- 
tracted the sickness by the change of situation 
and diet. 

None of these misfortunes were imputed to 
Nicias : on the contrary, he took.Cytjiera, an 
island well situated for annoying LaeSMS, and 
at tlmt time inhabited by Lacediemonians. He 
recovered many places in Tliracc vvhicli • bad 
revolted from the Ailieniuns. He shut up tlie 
Megarensians within their walls, and reduced 
the island of Minoa. From thence he made an 
excursion soon after, and got possession of the 
port of Nisiea. He likewise made a descent 
upon territories of- Corinth, bea.t4be4x ' 
of that state in a pi{clmd^ 
great numbers of them. iJS^ycophron, 
general, was among the slain. 

He happened to leave there the bodies of* 
two of his men, who were missed in carrying 
off the dead. But as soon as he knew it, he 
stopped liis course, and sent a herald to the 
enemy, to ask leave to bike away tliose bodies. 
This ho did, though there was a law and cus- 
tom subsisting, by wiiicli those who desire a 
treaty for carrying oft* the dead, give up the 
victory, and are not at liberty to erect a trophy. 
And indeed, those who are so far masters of 
the field, tliat the enemy canpot bury their 
dea<1 without permission, appear to he con- 
querors, because no man would ask tliat as a 
favour which he could command. Nicias, 
however, chose ratlier to lose his laurels than . 
to leave two of his countrymen iinburied.^ 

After he had ravaged the coast of Laconia, 
and defeated the Lacedaimoniuns who attempted 
to opiiose him, he took the fortress Q fTl^ Kga,-{- 
then held by the iEginetae, made th^’^rrison 
prisoners, and carried tlieni to Athens. Deuios- 
ilieties having fortified Fylos,t th6 Pelopon- 
nesians besieged it both by sea and land. A 
battle ensued in which they were worstiMl, and 
about four hundred Spartans threw themselves 
into the isle of Sphacteria. The taking of their, 
seemed, and indeed was, an important object 
to the Athenians. But the siege was diJSicult, 
because tliere was no water to pe had upon the 
spot, and it was troublesome and expensive to 
get convoys thither ; in summer they were ’ 
obliged to take a long circuit, and in winter it 


* The burying of the dead was a doty of great im- 
portance ill the heathen world. The fable of the 
4(hosl of an iiiibiirit'd person not being allowed to pans 
the Styx, is well known. About eight y^rs after the 
death of Nicias, the Athenians put six of tlleir generals 
to death, for not interring those soldiers that wore 
slain in the battle of Arginiisae. 

Thyrsea was a fort situated between Laconia and 
xtbe territory of the Argives. It belonged of -right to 
the Lacedsemonians, but they gave it to the Agiuetc, 
who had been expellrd their coiiniry. 

t The Peloponnesfansand their alfies bad entered 
Attica under the conduct of Agis, the gon of Archida- 
mas, and ravaged the country. * Demustbeiies, the 
Athenian general, made a dlvcrsidn by seizing and 
fortifying Pylos. This brought Agis back to the 
defence of his o vn country. Tuccyd. I. iv. 
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vrat absolutely impracticable.. IJiey were 
much perplexed about the aflutr, and reijented 
their refusing the terms of peace \\hich the 
Liacedsemonians had . offered by tlieir ambas- 

It was through Cleon that' the embassy did 
not take effect ; he opposed the peace, because 
Nicias was for it. Cleon was his mortal 
enemy, and seeing him countenance the liace- 
daemonians, persuaded the people to reject 
(heir propositions by a formal decree. But 
when diey found that the siege Was draum out 
to a great length, and tliat tliere was almost a 
famine in their camp, tljey expressed their 
resentment against Cleon. Cleon, for his part, 
laid the blame . upon Nicias ; alleging, that if 
the enemy escaped, it must he through his slow 
and timid operations ; “ Had I been the 

general,*’ said he, “theyeouhl not liave held 
out so long.” The Athenians readily answered. 

Why do not >oii go now against these Spar- 
tans?” Ami Nicias rose up and deirlared, 
** He wonld freely give up to him the conimaial 
in the adair of Pylos; hade him take what 
forces he pleased ; and, instead of shewing liis 
courage in words, w'licro there was no danger, 
go and perform some actions worthy the uileii- 
tion of his country.” 

Cleon, disconcerted with the unexpected 
oiler, declined it at first. But when he found 
the Athenians insisted upon it, and that Nicias 
took his advantage to raise a clamour against 
him, his pride was hurt, and he was incensed 
to such a degree, tliat he not only undertook 
the expedition, but declared, “ lie would in 
twenty days either put the cmemy to the sword, 
or bring them alive to Athens.” 

The people laughed at his declaration,^ in- 
stead of giving it any credit. Indeed, they liad 
long been accustomed to divert themselves 
with the sallies of his vanity. One day, for 
instance, when a general assembly was to be 
held, they had sat waiting for liim a lung time. 
At last lie came, when their patience w^'»s 
almost spent, with a garland on his head, and 
desired them to a(bourn until the day following: j 

For, to-day,*’ says he, “ I am not at leisure ; 
1 have strangers to entertain, and I have sacri- 
ficed to the goJs.”^ The Athenians only 
laughed, and immediately rose U[) and dis- 
ihisscd the assembly. 

Cleon, however, was so much favoured by 
fortune in tliis commission that he acquitted 
himself better than any one since Demosthenes. 
He returned within the fiine he had fixed, 
after he hud made all the Sparbnis who did not 
fall in battle, deliver up their arms ; and 
brought tliem prisoners to Atljens. 

This reflected no small disgrace upon Nicias. 
It was considered as something worse than 
throwing away his shield, nieanly to quit his 
commandj and to give Ids enemy an opportunity 
of distinguishing himself by his abdication. 
Hence Aristophanes ^ ridicules him in his | 
comedy called TAe Birds. ^ By heaven, this 
b no time ibr ns to slumber, or to imitate the 
lazy operations of Niciasi^. And in his piece 
entitled The Husbandman, Be introduces two 
Athenians discoursing ilius . — 

* The wiser sort bopcil either to have the -pleasure 
of seeing the Lacedaemonians brouabt prisoners to 
Arhena, or else of gettiug rid of the importunate 
pretensions of Cleon. 


"Isf AthenuuL 1 had rathef stayat bane ' 
and till the ground. 

^ 2cf Athenian, And whb hinders thee 7 

^ Isf Athenian! Yon hinder me. And yet 
I am willing to pay a thousand drachmas to be 
excused taking tlie commission. 

^ ^2d Athenian. Let us see. Your thousand 
drachmas, with those of Nicias, will make two 
tiioasand. We will excuse you.” 

Nicias, in this affair, was not only ntyust to 
hiinselt^ but to the state. He sufierod Cleon 
bjf this means to gain such an ascendant as led 
him to a degree of pride and effrontery that was 
insupportuble. Many evils were thus broupfht 
upon the commonweultli, of which Nicias him- 
self had his full share. * We cannot buf'eon- 
sider it as one great corruption, that Cleon now 
banished all decorum from the general assem- 
bly. It was Ije who, in liis speeches, first 
broke out into violent exclamations, threw 
bark his robes, smote upon bis thigh, and ran 
from one end of the rostrum to the other. 

*1 liis soon introduced siirli a licentiousness and 
disregard to decency ainong those who directed 
the atliiirs of slate, that it threw the whole 
government into confusion. 

At this time there, sprung^ up another orator 
at Athens. 'I'his was Alcibiades. He did not 
prove so totally corrupt as Cleon. As it ia 
said of the land of Egypt, tliat, on account of 
its extreme iertility. 

There plenty bows the fields with herbs salo* 
briouB, 

But Bcattei'b many a baneful weed between ; 

So ill Alcibiades there were very different 
qualities, but all in extremes ; and these ex<- 
tremcH opened a door to many innovatimisr 
So that wJien Nicias got dear of Cleon, he bad 
no time to establish any lasting tranquillity in 
Athens ; hut ns soon as he had got things into a 
safe track, the ambition of Alcibiades came 
upon him like a torrent, and bore him back into 
the storms of war. 

It liapijcned .thus. The persons who most 
oppo.sed liie peace of Greece, were, Cleon and 
Brasidas. War helped to hide the vices of the 
former, and to shew' the good qualities of tiid 
latter. Cleon found opportunity for acts of 
injn.sfice and tippres.sion, and Brasidas for 
great and glorious actions. But after they 
both fell in the battle near A mphi polls, Nicias 
applied to the Lucedieinoniuiis on one hand, 
who had been for some lime desirous of peace, 
and to the Atlieniuus on the other, now nC 
longer so warm in the pursuits of war. In 
fact, both parties were tired of hostilities, and 
ready to let their weapons droj) out of their 
Imnds. Nicias, tliereforc, used his endeavonrs 
to nmnneile tliem, and indeed to deliver all (hc ■ 
Greeks from the calamities they had suffered^ 
to bring tifeiu to taste the sweets of repose, and 
to re-establish a long and lasting reign of nap- 
piness. He immediately found the rich, ijSs 
aged, and all that were employed in cul- 
ture of the ground, disposed to peace , and ny 
addressing himself to tiie rest, and expoetnlut- 
ing with them respectively, he eoon ahaled' 
their ardour for war. 

His next step was to give the Spaftaas hoj^is 
I of an accommodation, and to exhort them to 
i propose such measures as might effect it They 

2 B 
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readily confided in him, because they knew the 1 
goodness of his heart ; of which there was a 
late instance in his humane' treatment of their I 
countrymen who were taken prisoners at Pylos, 
and. who found their chains greatly lightened 
by his good offices. 

They had already agreed to a suspension of 
arms , for one year; during which time they 
often met, and et\joyed again the pleasures of 
ease and security, the cutnpany of strangers as 
well as nearer friends, and expressed their 
mutual wishes for the continuance of a life un- 
disturbed witli the horrors of war. It was with 
great delight they heard the cliorus in such 
sbrains as this : 

Arachtie' freely now lias leave 
. Her webs aroiinU iiiy spear to weave. 

They recollected with pleasure the saying, 
“ That in time of peace men arc awaked not i 
by the sound of the trumpet, but the crowing 
of t)ie cock.” 'rJiey exocraled tlioso who said, 
it was decreed by late tliut the war should last | 
three times nine years and (his free inter- 
course leading them to canvas every point, 
they at last sigiual the pcacc.-[* 

It was now the general opinion, that they 
wore at the end of all their troubles. jNothing 
was talked of but Nicias. He, (hey said, was 
u man beloved of the gods, who, in recoiiipencc 
of his piety, had thought proiKT (hat (he great- 
est and most desirable of all blessings should 
bear his name. It is certain tla^y ascribed (fie 
peace to Nicias, as they did the war to Peri- 
cles. And indetrd, flic one would plunge them 
iijxm slight pretences into iiiiiiiberless culunii- 
ties, and the other persuaded^ them (o bury the 
greatest of injuries in^ oblivion, and to unite 
as friends. It is therefore called' the 
iV^(W| 4 i^aco to tills very day. 

agreed in the aiiirlcs, that both 
parlies should restore the towns and the pri- 
soners they had t^ikeii ; and it was to be dt*ter- 
miiiedby lot wbicli of them should do it first : 
but according to Theophrastus, Nicias secured 
the lot by dint of money, so that the Lacedie- 
nioijinns were forced to lead the way. As the 
Corinthians niid Bucotians were displeasiMl at 
these proceedings, and endeavoured, hy sowing 
jealousies between the contractiug powc'is, to 
renew the war, Nicias persuaded the Atlienians 
and Lacodmmoiiians to coutiriii tho pi'aee, 
Hud to support each otlier by u league otleiisiv t' 
ar^ defensive. This he enpertoil would inti- 
midate tliose who were inclined to fly olV. 

During these transactions, Aleibiades at iirst 
made it his business orivatelv 'tiV' gpfflisy 1^^*. 
peac^ For he was naturally dismeTTnedtir 
inaction, and was moreover oflended at the 
IjacedsBinoiiians, on act'uiiut of their uttachiuent 
to Nicias, and tlieir neghud and disregiird of 
lum._ But when he found this private opposi- 
tion inettectual, he took another method, in a 

• *' I remember,** eays Tliiicydidefl, " (bat 
Ihreughout the whole W'ar many ineiitioned it was 
to last three times nine years. And if ivc reckon 
the. •first ten years of the war, the truce very short 
and 111 observed that followed it, the treaties iil ex- 
ecuted, and the war that was renewed thereupon, 
we afaall Dud the oracle fully justified by the eV^it.*' 
^ Thccyd. I. V. 

f Peace .for fifty years was agieed upon and 
•Ifiiied the yeai followinit : but it was soon broken 
agaip. 


little time he saw the Athemans did not look 
upon the l^edeetnonians with so tfiiUging an 
eye as before, because they thought theinselvef 
injured by the alliance which their new friends 
Jiad entered into with the Boeotians, and be- 
cause they had not delivered up Panactus and 
Amphipolis in tlie condition they found tliem: 
He therefore dwelt upon tliese points^ and en- 
deavoured to inflame tlie people’s resentment. 
Besides, he persuaded, and at last pre^iled 
I imon the repunlic of Argos to send an embassy, 

‘'^WficiTfhe Lacediemonians had intelligence 
of this, they sent ambassadors to Athens wdtii 
full powers to settle all mailers in dispute. 
TJicse phmipotentiaries w'ece introduced to 
the senate, and their proposals ^ seemed per- 
fectly just and reasonable. Aleibiades, upor4 
this, tearitig they would gain the people by the 
same overtures, ciren in vented them by perfi- 
dious oaths and asseverations ; “Promising he 
would secure the success of their commission, 

I if they would not declare that they came with / 
full powers ; and assuring them, that no other 
ineinbd w'ould be so eflectiial.” They gave 
cretlii to his iiisinuatioiis, uinl went over (rum 
Nicias (u him. 

Upon introducing them to the people, tlie 
first question he asked them w'as, “Whether 
thyy came with full powders?” They denied 
it, as they were instructed. Then Aleibiades, 
beyond all their expectations, changing sides, 
called tlie senate to bear w itness to their for- 
mer declarations, and desired the .people, 
“Not to give (ho least creditor attention to 
such manifest prevaricators, who upon tho 
.same point asserted one thing one clay, and 
another thing tin.* next. Their confusion was 
iiiexpres.'tihle, as may well be imagined, and 
Nicias was slrtiek oimib with grief and a.^to- 
nisliment. The }>eople of course sent iuime- 
iliah'ly for the ileputies of Argos, to coiiclud(3 
the treaty vvitli tliem. But at that very uio- 
iiient liien; happened a sliglit shock of uu 
eartlupiake, which, favourably for Nicias, broke 
lip the assembly. 

Next day tliey assembled again ; and Nicia.s, 
by exeriiug *all his powers, with much diflieiilty 
prevailed upi>n them nut to put the last Irand to 
the league vvitli Argos ; but, instead of that, to 
send him to Sparta,^ where he assured them 
all would be well. When he arrived there, 
he was trt*ut«;d with great respect, as a man o£ 
honour, and one who had shewn that republic 
great friendship ; liowever, as the party that 
had favoured the Boeotians was the strongest, 
he could eflect nothing.']' He returned, there- 
Ibre, not only vyith disrepute and disgrace, but 
was upprcheiisive of worse, consequences from 
the Atiioniuns, who were greatly chagrined and 
prov oked, tJiat, at his persuasion, thAJ[ had set 
tree so niany prisoners, and prisoners of such 
distinction. For^ those brought from Pvlos 
were of tlie first families in Sparta, and iiad • 
connections with the greatest personages there. 
Notwithstanding this, they did not express 
their resentment in any act of severity | they 

. • There were others joiaecl in oonimisaloii with 
him. . 

t Nicias insisted that the Spartans should renounce 
their alliance with the Boeotians, because they bad 
not acceeded to the pence. 
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only elected Alctbiadea general, and the 
Mantineana and Eleana, who had qiiiUed the- 
LacedaEsmoiiian interest, into league with them, 
along with' the Arcivea. They then sent a 
marauding party to Pyloa, from thence to make 
, excursions into Laconia. Thus the war broke 
out afresh. 

As the AM 

biaAfteMSe daily to a greater height, the nafjra- 
rism was proposed. _ To this the people have 
r(^OIirilA"hf ceitaTii |»eriods, and by it they ex- 

I iel for ten years any one who is suspected for 
lis authority, or envied for* his wealth. Both 
parties were greatly alarmed at tlie danger, 
not donbti^ that it would fall to the lot of one 
of them. The Athenians detested the life and 
manners of Alcibiades, and at the same time 
they dreaded his enterprising spirit; as we 
have related more at large in his life. As for 
'Nicias, his riches exposed him to envy, and 
the rather, hi'caiisc there was nothing soeial or 
popular in his manner of living ; on the con> 
tniry,_ his recluse turn seemed owing to an in- 
rlination for oligarchj', and perfectly in a 
foreign taste. Besides, he had'eoinbatte'dAheir 
opinions, and by making them pursue their 
own interest against their inrliiialion, was of 
course become obnoxious. In one word, tiiie 
whole was a dispute between the young who 
wanted war, and the old wlio were lovers of 
peace.^ The former endeavoured to make the 
ostracism fall upon Nicias^ and the latter on 
Alcibiades : 

But in seditiona bad men rise to honour. 

I'he Athenians being divided into two factions, 
the subtfest and most profligate of wrefehes 
gained ground. Such was Hyperboliis of the 
ward of Perithois ; a man whose boldness was 
not owing to any well grpiinded influence, Imt 
whose influence was owing to his boldness; 
and who disgraced the city by the credit he 
had acquired. 

This wretch had no apprehensions of banish- 
ment bv the honourable siiflVage of the ostra- 
cism, necaiiso he knew himself fitter for a 
gibbyt. Hoping, however, that if one of these 
great men were banished, he should be aide to 
rriake_ head against the oUicr, he dissembled 
not his joy at this spirit of party, but strove to 
exasperate^ the people against both. Nicias 
f and ' Alcibiades taking notice of his malice, 
came to a private interview, in which they 
agreed to unite their interests; and by that 
■ means avoided the os^^fyisiii themselves, and 
* P pqn , IIy per](ip j^ r 

At nrsf^’lnepeopm ’were pl^ and laughed 
at the strange turn things had bikcn ; but upon 
recollection, it gave them great uneasiness to 
think thslt the ostracism was dishonoured by 
lia falling upon a person unw'orthy of it. They 
"were persuaded there was a dignity in that 
nuni^hment ; or rather, that to such men as 
'I'hucydides aiid Aristides it was a punishment ; 
whereas to Hyperbolus it was an honour which 
he miglit be proud of, since his profligacy had 
put him on tlie same list with the greatest 
patriots. Hence Plato, the comic poet, thus 
a^aksof him, “No doubt his crimes deserved 
chastisement, but a very different chastisement 
. from that which he received. The shell was 
not designed for such wretches as he.*^ 

In fact, no one afterwards was tgmisl ued by 


ijL.^ a6.. w a« and Ripparchna the 

A' i^labon^ of the tyrant, was the 
first. From this event it appears how intricate 
are the ways of Fortune, how incomprehensible 
to human reason. Had Nicias run the risk of 
the osfncism, lie would either have expelled 
Alcibiades, and lived afterwards in his native 
city in full security ; or if it had been carried 
against him, and ne Imd been forced to retire, 
he would liave avoided the impending stroke 
of misery, and preserved (lie reputation of a 
wise and experienced general. 1 am not igno- 
rant, that Theophrastus says. Hyperbolas was 
banished in the contest between Phieax and 
Alcibiades, and not in that with Nicias. But 
most historians give it as above related. 

About this time the .^gesteaus and Leon- 
tincs sent an ambassy, t o desire the Afheiiians 
to uiidertnl^ J;lljg ^jeUiaMT fekj(liiditioP- Nicias 
oppdsecT'nfr^iit WHS overruled by the address 
anti amliition of Alcibiades. Indeed, Alci- 
biadcs had previously gained the assembly by 
his discourses, and c'.orrupted the people to 
such a degree with vain hopes, that the young 
men in their places of exercise, and the old 
men in the shops and other places where they 
conversed, drew plans of Sicily, and exhibited 
the nature of its seas, with all its ports and 
bearings on the side next Africa. For they 
did not consider Sicily as the reward of then 
operations, but only as a place of arms ; frorr 
whence they were to go upon the conquest of 
Cartilage ; nay, of all Africa, and to make 
thSmselves masters of the seas within the pil* 
lars of Hercules. 

While they were so intent upon this expedi- 
tion, Nicias had not many im bis side, either 
among the commons or nobility, to oppose it. 
For the rich, fearing it might be tliougnt they 
were afraid to serve in person, or to he at the 
cxpcDce of fitting out men of war, sat silent, 
contrary to their better judgniont. Niciaa 
however, opposed it indcfatigably, nor did ht 
give up his point after the decree was passed 
for the war, and he was elected general along 
with Alcibiades and l^amaclius, and his name 
first ill llu,' suflVagcs. In the first assembly 
that was held al>er that, he rose to dissuade 
them, and to protest against their proceedings. 
Ill conclusion, he attacked Alcibiades, for 
plunging tiie slate in a dangerous and foreign 
war, merely with a view to his own emolument 
and fame. But his arguments had no effect. 
They thought a man of liis experience the 
fitter to conduct this enterprise and that 
nothing could contribute niore to its success, 
than to unite his caution with tlie fiery spirit of 
Alcibiades, and the boldness of Lamaebus. 
Therefore, they w'ere still more confirmed in 
their choice. Besides, Demostratus, who of 
ail the orators took most pains to encoiira^ 
the people to that war, rose and said, he would 
soon cut off all the excuses of Nicias ; and 
immediately he proposed and carried an order, 
that the generals should ha'vft a discretionary 
power to lay plans and put them in execution], 
both at home and abroad. 

It is said, indeed, that the priests atrongly 
opposed the expedition. But Alcibiades had 
other diviners to set against them ; ttnd he gave 
it cut, that ccitoin ancient oracles promised 
the Athenians great .glory in Sicily. The en- 
voys, too, who were sent to consaft the oraclo 

2 B 2 
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of Jupiter Ammon, re< " ned with an answer 
Importing that the Athenians would take all 
the Syracnsans. 

If any of the citizens knew of b^d presages, 
they took care to conceal them, lest they should 
seem to pronounce any thing inauspicious of 
>* an enterprise wliich their cunntryineii had too 
much at Wart. Nor would any warnings have 
availed, when they were not moved at the most 
clear and obvious signs. Such was the iiiutihi' 
tion of the Hermtp* whose, liearis were all 
struck oft* in one night, except that whirli was 
called the Mercury of Andocides, and which 
had been consecrated by the tribe of Egis, be- 
fore the door of* tin person just named. Such 
also was the ))ollu(inn of the altar of the 
welve gods. A man got asiritle upon it, and 
there eniaseulaf(;d himsidf with a stone. In 
the temple of Dedphi then' was a golden statue 
of PallijiN, which the At/ieiiiaiis had enjefed 
Upon a palm-tree of l>ra.<s, in eommemoratioii 
of the vietfiry over the IMedi's. The crows 
came and beaked it for .sevraal days, and 
pecked otf the golden fruit of the tree. 

The Athenians, however, said, tliosc were 
^ only tictioiis propagated at Delphi at the in- 
*8tigntion of the Syrinciisans. A certain oracle 
ordered them to fetch a priestess of* IMinersa 
from Ciazomeno! ; and when^ she came, tliey 
found her name was Hest/rhirr, by which the 
Deity seemed to exhort them to eontinne in 
quiet. Melon the astrologer, whether he was 
struck with these signs, or whether by the eye 
of human reason he discovered the irnpendmg 
danger (for he had a command in the army,) 
feigned himself mad, and set (ire to his house. 
Others say, he used no im'tcne.e to madness, 
but having burned down his house in the night, 
addressed himself next nioniing to the assembly 
In a forlorn comlition, and di'sired the citizens, 
in compassion for his misfortune, to exru.se hi.s 
son, who was to have gone out ea])taiii of a 
galley t-o Sicily. 

The? genius of Socrates,-]' on this occasion, 
warned tiiut w'ise man by the usual tokens, 
that the expedition would prove fatal to Athens, 
lie mentioned this to .several of his friends and 
acquaintance, and the warning W'as commonly 
talked of. Many were likcwi.se greatly dis- 
couraged on account of the tiino when the 
fleet happened to he sent out. The women 
were then celebrating flic feasts of Adonis, 
during which there were to be seen in every 
quarter of the city images of the dead and | 
funeral processions; tin* woinen nccompanying 
them with dismal lumentaiions. So that those 
who look any ncceont. of omens, were full of 
concern for the fate of their countrymen. They 
trembled to think that an arnianiont fitted at so 
vast an expence, and which made so glorious 
nn appearance, would soon lose its conse- 
quence. 

As for Nicias, he shewed himself a wise 
and worthy man, in opi^osing the expedition 
while it was under consideration ; and in not 
sulfering himself, after it was resolved upon, 
to be a»' led by vain hopes, or by tlie emi- 

• rhe Hermit, or statues of Mercury, were 
, square nqurcs placed by the Athenians at the 

sates of their tcuiples and the donrs of their 
houses. 

♦ Id Theog. 


nence of his post, so as to depart froin his 
opinion. Nevertheless, when he could neither 
divert the people from their pun^ae, nor, by 
all his efforts get himself exensed from taking 
the command, but was placed, as it were by 
violence, at the head of a great army; it was 
then no time for caution and timid delay. Ho 
should not then have looked back from his 
ship like a child ; or, by a multitude, of pro- 
tc.stations that his better counsels were over- 
ruled, have di. shea rb? ned his colleagues, and 
abated the ardour of his troops, which alone 
could give him a chance of success. He 
should nave iimnediately attacked the enemy 
with the utmost vigour, and made Fortune 
bliwh at the calamities .she was preparing.* 

But his conduct was very diftcrent. When 
Lamarlius proposed to make a descent close 
by Syracuse,^ and to give battle under tlie 
walls'; and Alcibiades was of opinion, they 
should first reduce the cities that owned the 
authority of Syracuse, and then march against 
the principal enemy: Nicias opposed both, 
lie gave it for coasting along Sicily without 
any act of hostility, and shewing what an 
armament they liad. TJien he was for returning 
to Atiiens, after having left: a small reinforce- 
ment with the Ailgesteans, as a taste of the 
Athenian strength. Thus he intercepted all 
their schemes, and broke down theic spirits. 

^ The Athenians, soon after this, called Alci- 
biades home to take his trial ; and Nicias re- 
mained, joined imleed with another .in, com- 
mission, but first in authority. There was now 
no end of his delays. He either made an idle 
paradi* of sailing aUmg the coast, or else sat 
still deliberating ; until the spirit of conlidetice 
which buoyed up liis own troops was evaporated 
and gone, as well as the consternation with 
whicli Uie enemy were seized at the first sight 
of his armament. 

It is true, bulbre the departure of Alcibiades, 
they had sailed lowanl.s Syracuse with sjxty 
galleys; fifty of which they drew up in line of 
bailie before the harbour ; tlie. otlier ten they 
sent in to n‘coniioitre tlie place. These ad- 
vanced to the foot, of the walls, and, by pro- 
cluiiialion, invited tlio Leontines to rbturii 
their old habi(ation.s.~[* At the same time they 
happened to take one of the enemy’s ves.se Is, 
witii the registf'rs on board, in which all the 
Syracusans were sot ilown according to their 
Irihes. They used to be kept at some distance 
from the city in the temple of Jupiter Olympus, 
biit.were Hum sent for to be examined, in order 
to tlie focniitig a list of persons able to bear 
arms. \Vhen those registers were brought to 
the Athenian geiioials, and such a .prodigious 
number of names was displayed, the diviners 
were greatly concerned at the accident; think- 
ing the prophecy, that the Athenians should 
take all the Syracusans, might possibly in this* 
have its entire accomplishment on another occa- 
sion, wlien Calippus the Athenian, after he 

• Vid. Thuctd.' I. vl. 

t They ordered proclamation to be made by a 
herald, that the Athenians were come to restore the 
Leontines to their country, in virtue of the reJatiott 
and aliiance between them. In consequence'xif 
which, such of the Leontines as were in Syraems 
bid nothing to do but to repair to the Athenians 
who would take care to tohduct them* 
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h'a3 killed Dion^ made himself master of Sy- 
racuse. " . . . , 

When Alcibiades qiiitted Sicily with a 
small retinue^ the whole powever devolved 
upoo Nicias. Lamaclius, indeed, was a man 
of great courage and honour, and he freely ex- 
posed his person in time of action ; Imt his 
circumstances were so mean, that M'henever 
^ he gave in his accounts of a campaign, he 
charged a small sum for clolhes and saiuhls. 
Nicias, on the contrary, besides^ his other ad- 
vantagesj derived great atilliority from his 
eminence both as to wealth and name. \Vc 
are told, that on another occasion, when the | 
Athenian generals met in n council of war, 
Nicias desired Soiiliucles the p<»et to give his 
opinion first, liecausc he was flie ohlest man. 
•-It is true,” said Sophocles, “ I am older in j 
respect of years ; but you are older in respect j 
of service.” In the same manner he now i 
brought l^aaiachtis to act under his orders, 
tliongli he was the abler general ; tiiid his pro- 
ccedings were for ever timid and <lilatury. j 
At first he made the circuit of the islaiul witli ’ 
his ships at a great distance from tlie enemy; , 
which served only to raise their spirits. Ilis 
first operation was, to lay siege t<» the little 
^ town of llybla ; and not siicceeding in that 
ntTair, he exposed himself to the utmost con- i 
tempt. Afterwards lie retired to Catuiia, j 
without any other exploit than that of ruining 
Hyccara, a small pla<‘c suhje^^t to (he hgr- 
liaVians. Lais (he courtesan, who was then a 
. girl, is said to have been sold among trie pri- 
soners, and carried from thence to Pelopon- 
nesus 

Towards the (md of the summer, he was iii- 
formed, tlie Syracusans were come to that 
degree of confidence that tliej” designed to 
allack him. Nay, some of their cavalry rode 
lip to his trenches, and asked his troops in 
great derisipo, “ W'helher they were not ra- 
ttier come to settle in Catana themselves, than 
to settle the Leontines in their old habita- 
tions ?” 

Nicias, now, at last, with much difiiculty 
determined to sail for Syracuse. In order to 
land his forces, and encamp them without 
running any risk, he sent a persor^ to Catana 
liefore him, who, under pretence of being a 
deserter, should tell^ the Syracusans, that if 
they wanted to surprise the enemy’s camp, in 
a defenceless state, and make themselves 
masters of tlieir arms and baggage, tlicy had 
nothing to do hut to march to Catana w'ith all 
their lorces on a day that he mentioned. For 
the Athenians, he saidt passed the* greatest 
part of their time within the w'alls : and such 
of the inhabitants as w'cre friends to tlie 
Syracusans had determined, upon their ap- 
proach, to shut in the enemy, and to burn their 
ilect. At the same time, he assured tlieni, 
their partisans were very niiiiierous, unci ! 
waited with impatience for their arrival.* | 

This was the best act of generalship Nicias 
perfomed in Sicily. Having drawn by this ; 
means the enemy's force out of Syracuse, so j 
that it was left almost withoat defence, he sail- j 
ed thither from Catana, made himself master of j 

^ Niclsi knew he could not make a descent I 
from bis ehfpa near Syrkciise, liecauie the in- i 
habitants were prepared for liioi ; nor could he go 
hy^ land tor want of cavalry, i 


their ports, and encamped in a situation, where 
file enemy could least annoy him hy that in 
which their chief strength consiKted, and 
where he could easily exert tlie strength in 
which he was superior 

The f yracueutis, at their return from Ca- 
tana, diew u}> before the walls, and Nicias 
immediately at ticked and bent them. 'Hiey 
did not, ho've^rr, lose any great number of 
Men. bcciiu.c their cavalry stopped the. Athe- 
niatiH ill the pursuit. As Nicias had broken 
doun all the bridges iJiut were upon the river, 
lie gave llennocrab.'s opportunity to encou- 
rage the Syracusans, by observing, “ That it 
>Yas ridiciifous in Nicias to contri\e means to 

I ire vent fighting : as if fighting was not the 
Misltiess he came about.” Their ronsfeima- 
iioii, indeed, was so great, ttiut, instead of 
the fifteen generals they Jiad, they chose three 
others, and the people proinisecl, u])on oath, 
to ind.ilge them with u power of acting ut dis- 
rretiuu. 

The temple of Jupiter Olynijiius was nenr 
tl«3 camp, and the Athenians were desirous to 
takii it, lieeaiise of the ipiantity of its rich 
oHiu'ings in gold and siber. But Nicias in- 
diistriiuisly put otl' (he atta<‘k, and sullered u 
Syracusan garrison to enter it ; persuaded that 
the pUiiider his troops might get there would 
be of no service to (lie public, and that he 
should hear all the hlaniew of tiic sacrilege. 

'riicj news of the i ietory soon s|)read over 
I (ho whole island, hut Nicias made not the 
! least iinprovcirient of it. He soon retired to 
Naxos,* and wintered there : keeping an army 
on foot at a great expense, and etleeting' hut 
little ; for only a few Sicilians ennie over to 
hiiiu The Syracusans recovered their spirits 
again so as to make another excursion to Ca- 
tana, ill wdiicli they ravaged the country, and 
hiirned the Athenian ramp. Meaiiwhde all 
the world censured Nicias, and said, that by 
his Jong deliberations, delays, and extreme 
caution, he lost the lime for action. .When 
he did act, tiiere w'as notliing to he blamed in 
the manner of it : tor iio was us bold and vi- 
gorous ill .executing as lie was timid and dila- 
tory in forming a resolution. 

When he had once determined to return 
with his foices to Syracuse, he conducted all 
his inovementH with so much prudence, expe- 
dition, and safety, that he liucl gained the pe- 
ninsula of Tliapsos, disembarked his men, and 
got possf'ssion of Kpipolic, before the enemy 
know of his a})proaidi. He beat on ibis occasion 
some infantry that were sent to succour the 
tort, and made three hundred prisoners ; he 
likewise routed their cavalry, which was 
thought invincible. 

But what most astonished tlic Sicilians, and 
api>earcd incredible to the Hreeks, was, tha-t^ 
in a short space of time he enclosed Syracuse 
with a wall, a city not less than Athens, and 
much more diflicult to he surrounded by such 
^a work, by reason of the unevenness of the 
'ground, the \iciriity of the sea, and the adjoin^ 
ing marches. Add to this,' that it was almost 
effected by a man whose health was by no 
means equal to such an undertaking, for he 
was afflicted with the stone ; and if it was not 
^entirely finished, we mu!)t impute it to that 
circumstance. 

* A city between Syracuse and Catana. 
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f cannbtj indeed, bnt ndinire the athention! 
of , the general and the iuviii''ible courage of 
thb efddierS; in effecting what they di^ Jn this 
as well aiii io other instances. Euripides, after 
their defeat and deaths wrote .this epitaph for 
them 

Eight trophies these, from Syracuse obtain'd. 

Ere yet the gods were partial. 

And in fact we find thnt'the Athenlnns gained 
not only eight, but several more victories of 
the i^racnsans, till the gods or fortune de- 
clared; against them, at a time When they were 
arrived at the highest pitch of power. Nicias 
forced himself beyona what his health would 
allow, to attend most of the actions in person ; 
but when his disteiiiner was very violent, he 
was obliged to keep iiis bed in tlie camp, with 
a few sci^ants to wait upon him. 

Meantime, Lamachiis, who was now com- 
ntander-in-cliicf, came to an engagement with 
the l^racDsans, who were drawing a cross 
wall from the city, to hinder the Athenians 
from finishing theirs. The Athenians generally 
having the advantage, Avent in too disorderly a 
manner upon the pursuit; and it happened 
one day that Luniachiis was left almost alone 
to receive tlie enemy’s cavalry. Callicrates, 
an officer remarkable for his strength and cou- 
rage, .advanced before them, and gave Ea- 
machua the challenge ; which he did not de- 
cline. Lamachus received (he first wound, 
which proved mortal, but he returned [it upon 
his adversary, and they fell both together. 
The Syracusans remained masters of the body 
ind arms of Lamacliiis, carricMl them ofl*, and 
vitliout losing a moment, marched (o the Athe- 
nian camp, where Nicias lav without any 
guards to defend him. Ruiisecf, however, by 
ne'cessity and tlie sight of his danger^ lie or- 
dered those about him to set fire to the mate- 
rials^ 1t»efore the intrenchinents which were 
provided for the machines, and to the ma- 
chines themselves, ’lliis put a stop to the Sy- 
racusans, and saved Nicia.s, together with the 
Athenian camp and baggage. For as soon as 
tliey beheld the flames rising in vast columns 
between the camp and them, (hey retired. 

Nicias now remained sole commander, bnt 
be had reason to fonit (he most sanguine hopes 
of success. Tlie cities declared for him,, and 
ships laden with provisions came daily to his 
camp ; bis aifairs being in so good a train that 
the Sicilians strove which should first express 
uieir uttechment The Syracusans themselves, 
despairing^ of holding out much lunger, begun 
to talk of proposals for mi accommodation. 
Gylippus, who was coming from Lacedseinon 
to their succour, being informed of Uie wall 
witli which they were enclosed, and the ex- 
tremities tjiey were reduced (o, continued his 
voyage, not with a view to Sicily, which he 
gave up for lost, but, if iiossible, to save (he 
Greek cities in Italy. For the renown of the 
Athenians w'as now very extensive; it was 
reported that they carried all before them,' 
and that- thev hud a general whose prudence as 
well as ^od fortune, rendered him invincible. 
Nicias Iiimself, contrary to his nature, was 
suddenly elated by his present strength and 
succera ; the more so, because he was per- 
suaded, upon private intelligence from Syrar 
case, as well as more puldic appUcaffhu, tliat 


the city was about te capitulate. Heti#« H 
was that he took no account of the approach 
of Oylippus, nor placed any regular guard to 

revent his coming ashore ; so that, screened 

y this utter negligence, Gylippns landed with 
safety. It was at a g^at distance from Syra- 
cuse, and he found means - to collect a con- 
siderable arm^. But the S^yraensans' were so 
far from knowing or expecting his arrival, that 
they had assembled that very day to consider 
of articles of capitulation ; nay, some* were 
for coming to terms that moment, before the 
city was absolutely enclosed. For there was 
but a small part of the wall unfinished, ami all 
the necessary materials were upon tlie spot. 

At thi.s critical and dangerous instant Oon- 
gylns arrived from Corinth with one. galley of 
three banks of oars. Tiie whole town was in 
motion, as might naturally be expected. He 
told them, Gylippns would soon come, with 
several otlier ships, to their snlicour. They 
could not give entire credit to Gongylus ; but 
while they were weighing the matter, a mes- 
senger arrived from Gylippns, with orders that 
they should march out to join him. Immediately 
upon this, they recovered their spirits, arid 
armed. ^ Gylippns soon arrived and put his 
troops in order of battle. As Nicias was 
drawing up against him, Gylippns rested his 
arms, and sent a herald witn an oifer of safe 
conduct to (lie Athenians, if tliey would quit 
Sicjly. Nicias did not deign to give him any 
answer. But some of the soldiers asked him 
by way of ridicule, ^ Whether the Syracusans 
were become so strong by the^ arrival of one 
Tjaccdtcinonian cloak and staff, as to despise 
the Athenians who had lately knocked off the 
fetters of three hundred Spartans and released 
them, thongh^ll abler men, and better haired 
than Gylippns 

Timanis suy.s, the Sicilians set no great value 
upon Gylippns. Fur in a little (ime they dis- 
covered his sordid avarice and meanness ; and, 
at liis first appearance, they laughed at his 
cloak and head of hair. Yet the same historian 
relates, that as soon as Oylippus shewed him- 
self, the Sicilians gatliered about him, as birds 
do about an owl, and were ready to follow 
him wherever he pleased. And the latter ac- 
count has ’more truth in it than the former. In 
tlie .stuff and cloak they beheld the symbols of 
tlie Spartan dig[iiity, and therefore repaired to 
tliem. Thucydides also tells us, that Gylimns 
was tlie only man who saved Sicily ; and Ry- 
listus, a citizen of Syracuse, emd an eye-iritness 
of those triinsaetions, does the same. 

In tho first engagement the Athenians had 
(he advantage, and killed some of the Sjrracii- 
sans. Gongylus of Corinth fell at the same 
(ime. But the next day, Oylippus shewed them 
of what consequence experience in a general 
is ; with the very same arms and horses, and 
on tJie same spot, by only altering his order of 
battle,^ he beat the Athenians, and dtove them 
to their camp. Then taking the stones enad 
oilier materials which they had brought for 
their wall, he continued tlie cross wall of the 

• He had the address to Inipate the late defeat to 
blmseir, and to assure his men that their behavioar 
was Irreproachable. He said, that by ranglBS them 
the day before between walls, where their caveirs 
and archers bad not room to act, he bad prevented 
their conquering. 
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SjncuMuif, and cut throni^ them m rach a 
manner, that if they gained a rictory, they 
could make no advantage of it 

Encouraged by thia anccess, the Syracusans 
maimed several vessels; and beating aboat 
the country with their cavalry and allies, they 
made many prisoners Gylippus applied to 
the towns in person, and tiiey readily listened 
to him and lent him all the assistance in their 
TOwer. So that Nicias, relapsing into his 
former fears and despondence, at the sight of 
such a change of aflairs, applied to the Athe> 
nians by letter, either to send anotlier army, or 
to recal that which he had ; and at the sanie 
time he desired tlietn by all means to dismiss 
him from tlie command, on account of his in- 
firmities. 

The Athenians had desi^ied some time be- 
fore to send another army into Sicily ; but tlie 
envy which the first succcm of iQ'icias had 
excited, had made them put it ofl’ upon si?vcral 
pretences. Now, however, they hastened the 
succours. They likewise came t<i a resolution, 
that Demosthenes should go in tlie spring \\ ith 
n respectable fleet ; and tliat Euryinedon,^ 
without waiting till winter was oxer, shoultl 
carry money to iiay the troops, and acquaint 
Nicias tliat tlie people had pitched upon liutiiy- 
demiis and Menander, officers xvhu then served 
under him, to assist hinii«i his charge. 

Meantime, Nicias was suddenly filtacked 
both by sea and land. At first, part” of his 
fleet was worsted ; but in the end be proved 
victorious, and sunk many of the enemy’s 
ships, .lie could not, however, succour his 
troops by land, as the exigence of the case 
required. Gylippus made a sudden attack 
upon tlie fort m Plciiimyriuni, and to<»k it; by 
wliicli means he became master of the naval 
stores of tlie Athenians, and a great quantity of 
treasure, which had been Io<lged there. M<ist 
of the garrison were cither killed or taken 
prisoners. But, what was still a greater 
to Nicias, by tlie loss - of this place he lost the 
convenience of his convoys. ^ For, wiiiie he I 
had Plemmyriuin, the coininunicniion was safe, 
and easy : but wlieii that xx a.s taken, his sup- ! 
plies could not reatdi him xvithout (he utmost 
difficulty, because his transports could not pass 
without fighting the enemy’s ships, which lay 
at anchor under the fort 

Besides, the Syracusan-s llaaight their fleet 
wai beaten, not by any superior streiiglli they 
had to combat, but by tlieir going in a disor- 
derly manner upon the pursuit 'J’licy therefore 
fitted out a niost respectable fleet, in order for 
another detion. Nicias, however, did not 
choose at present to try the issue of auotuer | 
naval fight but declared it very ub.siird, when a 
large reinfercement of ships and fre.ai troops 

* were hastening to him under the conduct of 
* Demosthenes, jto hazard a battle with a (bree 
■ so much inferior and so ill prox ided. 

On the otlicr hand, Menander and EuUiy- 
demus, who were appointed to a temporary 
share, in the command, were led by llieir am- 
oifion . and* jealousy of Deniostbenes and 
tlicias, to strike some extraordinary stroke, in 
, Ird^rto be beforehand with tlie one, and to 

• fntdo* the most shining actions of the other, 
flinr pretence was the glory of Athens, which 

* Burirmedon went with ten galleys. 


they iMud would be utterly lost, th^ snewed 
any fear of the Syracusan fleet 'Dma they 
overruled Nicias and gave battle. But they 
WereJU^n defeated by a strafegem of Ariaton ' 
the C^nthian, who was a most excellent 
seaman.^ Their led wing, as Thncydidea 
relates, «vas entirely routed, and they lost 
great numbers of their men. This loss threw 
Nicias into the greatest consternation. He 
r^ffiectod u) • n (iie checks he had met with 
while he had the^ sole command, and that ha 
liud now niisenrried again through the obsti- 
nacy of his coUengiies. 

while he was indulging these reflections, 
Demosthenes appeared before the fort with a 
very gallant and formidable fleet. He had 
seveiity-tliree galleys,-f* on board of which were 
five thouMuiid heavy armed soldiers; and 
archers, spearmen, nnd slingers, to the number 
of three thousand. Their armour glittered, the 
streamers waved, and (he prows of the ships 
were adorned with a x ariety of rich paintings, 
lie advniu*ed with loud cheers and martial 
music, and the whole xxms conducted in ‘ a 
theatrical manner, to strike terror into the 
enemy. 

'J'he Syracusans xvere rea<ly to fall into 
despair again. They saxv no end or truce to 
tlieir luiKcrios ; their labours and conflicts were 
sdl to b('giri anexv, nnd they had been prodigal 
of tlieir blood to no purpose. Nitdas, hoxx'- 
ever, had not long to rejoico at the arrival of 
such an army. At the. first interview, Demos- 
thenes xvanted Jiini to attack the enemy, that 
they might take Syracuse by an immediate and’ 
decisive stroke, and return ngnin xvitli glory to 
Athens. Nicias,^ astonislied at his heat and 
jireeipitatioii, dcisired him to adopt, no rasli or 
desperate ineasiircs. He nssured him,' delay 
xvould intike agninst the enemy, since they 
were already in xvant of money, nnd their 
alli«>s xvould soon niiit both tlieiii and their 
cause. Consequently xvheu they began to feel 
the hard hand of necessity, they xvould apply 
to him again, and surrender njion terms, as 
they xvere going to do before In fact, Nicias 
had a private understanding xvitb sovernl per- 
sons ill iSyruciisc, xvho advised him to wait 
xyith iiatieiice, because tlio inhabitants xvere 
tired out xvitb (he war, and weary of Gylippus ; 
and xvlien tlieir nece-ssities should become a 
little more pressing, they xxuuld give up the 
dispute. . 

As Nicias mentioned these things in nn enig- 
matical matter, and did not choose to speak 
out, it gave occasion to the other geiicrms to 
ric.cu.se him of timidity. “ He is coming upon 
us,” said they, “ xvith his old dclay.s, dilatory, 
sloxx', over cautious connsrds, by which the 
xMgour and ardour of lii.s troops were - lost. 
When he should have led them on immedi- 
ately, he xvfjited till their spirit was gone, 
und the enemy began to look upon them with 
contempt.” The other officers, therefore, lis- 

• ilrictnn advised the captains of the galleys to. 
have rcl'ie^hiiiriits ready for their men on the shore, 
xvtiile the Atliviiiaiis imagined they went Into the 
town for them. The Athenians, thus deceived, 
lauded and xmit to ditiiier likewise, fn the mean 
time the Syranisans, having made an expeditious 
meal, re-embarked, and attacked the Athenhm ships 
whe I there was scarce any body to defend ihemr 

t Dioojruf Siculus makes them tbrefr^undred 

and ito* 
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lened to Demostheuejs, ^ id Nicias at last was 
forced 16 g^ve ap ihe point 

Upon this, Demostbenes ;!ut himself at the 
heafif'of the land forces, and attack jdfEpipolm 
ia the night As he came upon the guards by 
surprise, he killed many of them, and routed 
those who stood upon their defence. Not 
content with this advantage, he i)roceede(l till 
he caii|e to the quarter where tlie Boeotians 
were ^sted. Those closed their ranks, and 
first miarged the Atlienians, advancing with 
lesrelled pikes, and with all the alarm of voices : 
by which means they repulsed them, and kitleci 
a considerable number. Terror and confusion 
spread through the rest of the army. Tiicy 
who still kept their ground, and were victo* 
rious,were encountered by those (hat fled : and 
tliey who were marching down from Epipolm 
to support the foremost bands, were put in 
disorder bv the fugitives; for they fell foul 
of one anotner, and took their friends fur ene- 
mies. The confusion,^ indeed, was inexpressi- 
ble, occasioned by their fears, the imcerfaiiity 
of their movements, and the impossibility of 
clisceming objects as could have wished, 
111 a night which was neither quite dark lior 
sufficiently clear: the moon being near her 
setting, and the little light «he gave ri'iidered 
useless by the shade of so many bodies and 
weapons moving to and fro. Hence the3 appre- 
hensions of meeting with an enemy made the • 
Athenians suspect their friends, aifd threw 
them into the utmost perpli^xity mid distress. 
They happened, too, to have tlic moon upon 
their backs, which casting tiieir shadows be- 
fore them, both hid the tiurnlKT of their men 
nnd the glittering of their arms ; whereas die 
reflection from tlic shi«*lds of the enemy made 
them appear more numerous, and better armed 
than they really vyere. At lust, they ianiod 
their backs, and were entirely routed. Tiic 
enemy pressed hard upon them on all sides, 
and killed great numbers. IVlaiiy others met 
their death in the weapons of tiieir friends. 
Not a few fell lieadloug from the rocks or 
'mils. The rest were dispersfjd about l!ie 
fields, where they v/ere picked uj) die next 
morning by the cavalry, and put to the swnr 1. 
The Athenians lost two thousand men in lids 
action ; and very few returned w'itli tlioir 
arms to the bead quarters. 

This was a severe blow to Nicias, (honjdi it 
was what he expected ; an<l he inveighed 
arainst the rash proceedings of Demosthenes. 
That general defended himself us ^vell as ho 
could, but at the same time gave it as his opi- 
nion, dint they should emliark and n'turii 
home as fast ns possible. ^ We cannot hopr,’^ 
said he, either for another army, or to con- 
quer with the forces wc have. Nay, supposing 
we had the adyantoge, we ought to r<‘linf|uisii 
a jituation, which is well known at all times to 
be unhealthy for the troops, and whicli now we 
find still more tatal from the season of the 
year.” It was, indeed, the beginning of au- 
tumn : numbers were sick, and the whole army 
was dispirited. 

Nevertlieless, Nicias could not bear to he-ar 
ol retuming home ; not tliat he was afraid of 
any opposition from the Syruciisans, but he 
dreaded the Atlienian tribunals and unfair im- 
peacbmeuta there. He therefore replied, 
“That there was no great and visible danger 


at present; and if tliere were, he would rathei 
dje by the hands of the enemy than those of his 
fellow citizens.” In this respect he greatly 
diflered from Leo. of Byzanbum, who after 
wards said to his countrymen, “I had rather <i 
die 'with you than for you.” Nicias added, 

“ That if it should appear necessary to encamp 
in another place, tliey might consider of it at 
their leisure.” 

Doniosilienes urged the matter no farther^ 
because his former counsels had proved un- 
fortunate. And he was more willing to sub- 
mit, because he saw otliers persuadt^d that it 
was the dependence Nicias had on his corre- 
spondence in the town which made him so 
strongly oppose their return to Athens. Biit^ 
as ii’esh Ibrces came to the assistance of liic 
Syracusans, and the sickness prevailed more 
and more in the Athenian camp Nicias himself 
altered his opinion, and ordered the trpops to 
be ready to embark. 

Every thing accordingly was prepared for 
embarkation, and tlic enemy paid no attention 
to these movements, because they, did not ex- 
pect them. But in the night -there happened 
an eclipse of the moon, at which Nicias and all 
the rest were struck, with a great panic, either 
through ignorance or superstition. As for an 
eclipse of the sun, which happens at the roti- 
jiinctloii, even tiie common people had some 
^/.ea of its being caused by tlie i«ter|>osition of 
lao lAoon : but they could not easily form a 
rotiception, by Ibe interposition of what body 
the moon, wlieii at the lull, should suddenly 
lose lier light, and assume such a variety of 
colours, 'l’lic*y looked upon it therefore as a 
slninge and preternatural phenomenon, a siM 
by which the gods announced some ‘great cala- 
mity. 

Anaxagoras was the first who with ^iiy 
clearness and certainty shewed in what manner 
the moon was iiliiiiiiimted and overshadowed. 
But he was an autiior of no antiquity,* nor 
was his treatise much kiiown,^ it was confined' 
to a few hands, and conimunicated with caw- 
tion and under tlie seal of secresy. For the 
Iieopic had an aversion to natural philosopher 
and those who were liieii called Meteoroienchai 
(inqitirers into ike nature of meteors^) suppos- 
ing that they injured the di^ne power and pro- 
vidence by ascribing things to insensate causes, 
luiintellig'ciit powers, and inevitable necessity. 
Protagoras was lorccd to lly on account of 
such a system ; and Anaxagoras was thrown * 
into prison, from whem^e Pericles with great 
dilliculty got him delivered. Even Socrate{i,*|* 
who nuuldled not with physic.s lost his life for 
pldlosopliy. At last the glory of Plato en- ' 
lightened the world, and his doctrine was gene- 
rally received, both on account of his life, and- 
his subjecting the necessity of natural causes 
to a more powerful and diviue principle. Thus 
he removed all suspicioo of impiety trom such 
researches, and brought the study of niadtS* 

* He was con temporary with Peilcles, aHd wUli 
Nicias too ; for he died the first year of the eighty^ 
eighth Olympiad, aud Nicias was Uiled.the fourth 
year of the uinety-first. 

t Socrates . tells us in bis apology, that he haifi, 
been accused of a crimiual curiosity in prying into 
the heavens -and into the abysses of the., eatib • 
However, he could not be said to lose. bU -Uts tor 
bis phi;u&ophy so much as for bis theology* . . . ' 
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maiics into faabion. Ileiice ft waa that his 
ftiend Dion, thongh the moon was eclipsed ‘at 
the time of his going from Zacynthus agai'.ist 
Dionysius, was not in the least disconcerted, 
hat pursued his voyage, and expelled the 
tyrant. 

It was a great unhappiness toNicias, that he 
had hot with him then an able diviner. Stilbides, 
whom he employed on such occasions, and who 
used to lessen tne in6upnce of his ^pcratitioii, 
died a Httle before. Simposing the eclipse a 
prodigy, it could not, as Philoc horns observes, 
he inauspicious to those who wanted to lly, but 
ou the contrary, very favourable ; for whatever 
is transacted witli fear seeks the shades of 
darkness ; light is the worst enemy. Besides, 
on other occasions, as Aiitielides* remarks, in 
his Commentaries, there were only three days 
that people refrained from business after an 
eclipse of eitlier sun or moon ; whereas Nicias 
wanted'to stay another entire revolution^ of the 
moon, as if he could not see her as bright us 
ever^ the moment she passed the shadow caused 
by the interposition of the earth. * 

He quitted, however, almost every tithor cure, 
and sat still observing bis saerifiees, till the 
enemy came upon him, and invested his W'alls 
and intrench me Ills with tluir land forces, as 
well as circled the harbour with their licet. 
Not only the men from the sliips, but the very 
boys from itsliing-boais and small barks, chal- 
lenged the Athenians to come out, and oflen’d 
th^in every kind of insult. One of these boys, 
named Heraclides, who was of one of the best 
families in Syracuse, advancing too far, was 

e nrsoed by an Adienian vessel, and very near 
eiiig taken. ITks unelc Pollichus, seeing bis 
danger, made up with ten galleys wliieJi were 
under his comtnaiid ; and others, in fear for 
Pollichus, advanced to supi)ort him. A shuri> 
conflict ensued, in whic'.h the Syracusans were 
victorious, and Eiiryincdon and niiiiibcrs more 
were killed. 

The Athenians not brooking any farther de- 
lay, with great indignation c^led upon their 

S generals to lead them od* hy land. For the 
^raensans, iinmediately alter ^ the victory, 
ocked up the harbour. Nicias, however, 
would not agree to it ; thinking it a cruel thing 
to abandon so many ships of harden and near 
two hundred galleys, lie therefore embarked 
his best infantry, and a select iiuiiiber of 
archers and spearmen, and manned with tliern a 
hundred and ten galleys, as fur as his rowers 
would supply them. The rest of his troops he 
drew up on the shore ; abandoning bis great 
camp and his walls which reached to the tem- 
ple of Hercules. The Syraciisans had not for 
a long time offered the usual sacrifices to that 
deity, but now botli the priests and generals 
went to observe the solemnity. 

Their troops were embarked; and' the in- 
spectors of the entrails promised 'the Syracu- 
aans a glorious victory, provided th(w did not 
begin the attack, but only repelled force with 
force. 'For Hercules, they said, was victorious 
only in stendii^ t^ii the defensive, and wait- 
ing to be atiac&dl. Thus iustmeted, the Syra- 
cusans set out 

* This should 'probably be read Antictides : for 
.he seems to be the same person whom Plutarch 
has mentioned in the life of Alexandef, and In his 

Ills and Osiris. 


Tlien the great sea-fight began ; remarked 
not only for tl'e Vigour that was exerted, but 
for its causing as great a variety of passion and 
agitation in the spectiitors as in the combatants 
themselve. . For those who looked on from 
the shore conUl 4^scern every different and 
unexpected turn it took. I'he Athenians suf- 
fcn‘d not r.*;ro luiriu from the enemy Uian they 
did from ilu--** own order of buttle and the na- 
ture of their arrnatneiit. Their ships werp all 
crowded legether, mid were heavy and iin- 
wichly besides, while thosi: of the enemy 
oere so light and nimble, ttiui they could 
easily change their siluation, anil attack the 
Allienians on all sides. Add to tliis, that the 
Syracusans w ere provided with a vast quantity 
of stones which seldom failed of their effect 
wherever discharged : and the Athenians had 
iiolliing to oppose to them but darts and arrows 
the tliglit of which was so diverted by the mo- 
tion of the ship, that few of them could reach 
their luark. The enemy was put upon this 
expedient by Ariston tlie Gorinthian, who, after 
he had given great proofs of his courage and 
alnlit\', fell the moment that victory was de- 
during for the Syracusans. 

After tliis dreadful di'feat and loss, there was ^ 
no possibility of escaping by sen. At the sanio ' 
lime the Atbenians saw it was extremely ditl:- 
citli to save tin insdvcs by land. In this des- 
pair they neither opposed the enemy who were 
sei^sing their vessels close to the shore, nor 
demanded their dead. Tliey thought it mit so 
di']>1orab1e a circmnstunce to leave the dead 
without burial, os to abandon the sick mid 
W'ounded. And though they had great luisef ies 
before their eyes, they looked upon their own 
case as still more unhappy, since Uicy bad 
niutiy calami ties to undergo, and were to meet 
the same fate at last. 

They did, liowever, design to begin their 
march in the night. Oylippus s<tw me Syra- 
cusans emi>loyed in sacrilices to the gods, and 
in entertaining their friends 011 account of the 
victory, and the feast of Hercules; and he 
knew that neither entreaty nor force would 
prevail with them to leave tlie joys of festivity, 
and op|>ose the enemy’s flight. But^ Hermo- 
crates found out a method to impose upon 
Nicias. He sent persons in whom he could 
confide, who were to pretend that they came 
frorii the old correspondents of that general 
within the town ; and tliat^ their business was 
to desire him not to march in the night, because 
the Syracusans had laid several ambushes for 
him, and seized all the pusses. The stratagem 
had its effect. Nicias sat still, in the simplicity ■ 
of bis heart, fearing he should really fall into 
the enemy’s snares. In the morning the enemy 
got out before him. Then indeed they did 
seize all the difficult passes; they threw up 
works against tlie fords, broke down the 
bridges, and planted their cavalry wherever 
the ground was ojien and even; so that the 
Athenians could not move one step without 
fighting. 

These poor men lay close all that day and 
the night iollowing, and then began their inarch 

a * Hermocrates was sensible of what Importance 

was to prevent Nicias from retiring by land. 
With ail army of forty tbonsand qicn which be bad 
still left, be might bave fortided blmaclf in some 
pert of Sicily, and renewed tbe war* 
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tears loud lamentatims ; as ilf theyl troops all the way, and, when they came to 
^ 4™'^ their native coantry, not £he banks of the nveiv poshed them iiu Nay^ 
that of the enemy. ^ They were, indeed, in some^ impatient to quench their boming thirst, 
gri^ want of provisions, and it was a miser- volantariiy plunged into the stream. Tl^ 
able circiimsfance to leave tlieir sick and followed a most cruel scene of blood and 
monded friends and comrades behind them ; slaushter ; the poor wretches being massacred 
yet they l<mked upon their present misfortunes as they were dnnking. At last, Micias threw 
aa small in comparison of those they had to himself at the feet of Gylippns, and said, ** Oy- 
eznect. lippus, you should shew some compassion ' 

But among the various spectacles of mise^, amidst your victory. I ask nothing for myself, 
there was not one more pitiable than Nicias What is life to a man, whose misfortunes are 
himself: oppressed as he was with sickness, even proverbial? But, with respect to the 
and unworttuly reduced to hard diet and a other Athenians, methinks you should remem- 
'scanty provision,. w'hen his infirniities required her that the chance of war is uncertain, and 
a liberal supply. Yet in spite of his ill health, with what humanity and moderation tliey 
ne acted aifd. endured many things which the treated you, when they were victorious.’^ 
most robust underwent not without dJfliculty Oyiippus was somewhat atfected both at the 
All this while his troops could not but observe, sight of Nicias, and at bis speech. He knew 
it was not for his own sake, or any attachment the good oflices he had done tiie Liacedtemo- 
to life, he submitted to such labours, but that nians at the last treaty of peace ; and he .was 
he seemed still to cheri.sh hope on their ac- sensible it would contribute greatly to his' 
count. When sorrow aiHl fear brought others honour, if he could take two of the enemy's 
to tears and complaints, if Nicias ever dropped generals prisoners. Therefore, raising Nicias 
a tear among the rest, it was plain he did it from the ground, he bade him take courage ; 
from a reflection on the miserable and dis- and gave orders that the other Atheniahs 
mracefnl issue of the war, which he hoped to should have quarter. But as the order was 
have finished with great honour and success, slowly communicated, tlie number of those 
Nor was it only the sight of his present misery tliat were saved was greatly inferior to that of 
that moved them, but w'hen they recollected the slain ; tliough the soldiers spared several 
the speeches and warnings by which he en- unknown to their oflicers. 
deayoiired to dissaude the people from the ex- When the Synicu.sans had collected all tlie 
pedition, they could not hut think his lot inucli prisoners they could find into one body, they 
more unhappy than he d<\served. All their dre.ssed some of the tallest and straiglitest tree.4 
liopes, too, of assistance from Heaven ahan- that grew by the river, as trophies, with tlie 
cloned them, when lliey observed that so reli- arms they had taken, from the enemy. After 
gions a man ns Nicias, one who had thought which they marched homewuril, with garland.^ 
no expense too great in the, ser\ice of the god.s, on their head.s, and witli their horses adorned 
had no heiter fortune than the nieauesi and in the most splendid inunner ; having first shorn 
most profligate iierson in the army* those of the Athenians. 'J'iuis they entered the 

Notwitlistailfding all these ditlieulties, he city, as it were in triurnjdi, after the happy 
him endeavoured, by the (one ^if his voice, by lonniimtion of the sharpest dispute that ever 
liis looh.s, ami eviTy <‘xi»re.s.siou of kiiidiH'.ss (o subsisted between (Grecians, and one of the 
tlio soldiers, to shew liiniself .superior to his most c’oinplete victories the sun ever beheld, 
misfortunes. Nay, through a inarch of eight gained by a glorious and persevering CMCertiou 
days, tlioiigh attacked iind hara.ssed all the way of firmness and valour. 

by the enemy, lie preserved his own division A general assembly, of the people of. Syra- 
of the army tolerably entire ; till Demostlienes case and of its allies was then held, in. which 
W’a.s taken prisoner, and the troops he had the Kuryclrs^ the orator proposed a decree^" That, 
c^onduc,t of were surrounded, after a brave re- in the first place, the day they took Nicias 
sistanre, at a small place called Polyzrlium. should be observed ns a festival, with the title 
Denio.sthencs tlien drew his sword and stabbed of As/fwr/rr, from the river where that great 
himself, hut as the enemy came iinimMliafely event took place, and that it should be entirely 
upon him and seized him, lie had not time to employed in sacrifices to the gods.” This was 
give himself the finishing stroke. the twenty-seventh day of ’the itionth Camms, 

Some Syracusans rode up to Nicias with called by the Athenians Metagitnioth-j^ “ As 
this news, and he sent a few of his own cavalry to the prisoners, he proposed, that the Athenian 
to know the certainty. Finding, from their .serv'ants and all tlie allies should he sold for 
account, that Dcii.i>sthenes and his party were slaves; that such of the Athenians - as were 
really prisoners, he begged to treat with (5y- freemen, and the Sicilians their partisans, 
lippns, niid offered hostages for paying the Sy - should be confined to the quarries ; and that 
rnousans the whole charge of (he war, on con- (he generals should he put to death.” As the 
ilition they vyould suffer the Ath6iuan.s to quit Syracusans accented the hill, Hermocrates 
Sicily. The Syracusans rejected the propo.sal.s rose up and said, “ It was a more glorious 
with every mark of insolence and outrage, and thing to make a good use of a victory thaih to 
fell again upon a wretched man, who was in gain one.” But his motion raised a great fer- 
want of all maimer of necessaries.* inent in the assembly. Oylippns expressing 

He defended himself, however, all that 
night, and continued his march the next day to • Diodorus Siculus calls him Diodes, 

the river Asinarns. The enemy galled his t Though it is not easy, as we have obsetved in a 

former iiote,‘to bring the Grecian months to accord 
• But were these brave people to blame t wA with ours, yet we agree iu this place with I>f cter. 

It not aalural for them to use every means in their that September is probably meant, or part «f 'u; 
power to liarass and, weaken an enemy, who had because Plutarch bad said above, that the skkqgf 
amhitloq^ly considered their country as a property 1 1 had set in with’autHuni.' 
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Vta denire to have the Athenian generals, that 
be might barry them prisoners to Lacedmmon, 
the Syracusans, now mwn insolent with their 
good fortune, loaded him with reproaches. 
Indeed, they could not well bear his severity 
and Lacedaemonian risour in command, while 
the war lasted, besides, as Timaeus observes, 
they had discovered in him an avarice and 
meanness, M’hich was a disease he inherited 
from his father Gleandrides, who was banished 
for taking of bribes. The son, ont of the thon> 
sand talents which Lysander sent by him to 
Sparta, purloined thirty, a(tid hid them under 
the tiles of his house. Being detected in it, 
he fled his country with the utmost disgrace ; 
ns w'e have related more at large in the life of 
Lysander. 

IMniacus does not agree with Philistus and 
Thucydides, that Demosthenes and Nicias 
were stoned to death by the Syracusans. In- 
stead of that, he tells us, that llermocrates 
sent one of Iiis people, to acquaint those two 
generals with what was passing in the as- 
sembly, and the messengers being ad niitted by 
the guards before the court was dismissed, the 
unhappy men despatched themselvi's. Their 
bodies were thrown witliont the gates, ami lay 
there exposed to the view of all thuso woo 
wanted to enjoy the spectacle. 1 am inlormed 
that a shield, said to be that of Nicias, is 
shewn to thi^ day in one of the teni])U s at Sy- 
racuse ; the exterior texture, of which is goUl 
and pitrrde, and executed with surprising 
art. 

As to the other Athenians, the. greatest part 
perished in the quarries to which they were 
confined, by diseases and bad di(‘i ; tor they 
were allowed only a pint of barley a day, and 
half a pint of water. Many of those who were 
concealed by the soldiers, or escaped by ))ass- 
ing as servants, were sold for slaves, and slig- 
matiKed with the figure of a horse upon their 
foreheads. Several of these, however, sub- 
mitted-^ to ' their fate W'ilh patience; and the 
modesty and decency with which they behaved 
were $iich, that they were either soon released, 
or treated in their servitude with great respect 
by their masters. 

Some there were who owed their preserva- 


tion to Etiripidea Of all the Grecuna, hit 
was the muse whom Ae Sicilians wqre in 
love )vith. From every stranger that landed 
in their island, they gleaned every small speci- 
men or portion of nis works, and communi- 
cated it with pleasure to each other. is 
said .thaf on this occasion a number of Athe- 
nians, upon their return home, went to Euri-^ 
pides, and thanked him in the most respectful 
manner for their obligations to his pen; some 
having been enfranchised for teaching their 
masters what they remeinhered of his poems, 
and others having got refreshments when they 
were wandering about after the buttle, for 
singing a few of his verses. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, since they tell us, thut* when a 
ship from Cuiiiiiis, which happened to be pur- 
sued by pirates, was going to take ehelt«?r in 
one of their ports, the Sicilians at first refused 
to admit her ; upon asking the crew whellier 
they knew any of fhe verses of Euripides, and 
being answered in the aflirinative, tliey received 
both them and their vessel. 

The Allitmians, we are told, did not give 
credit to the first news of this niisfortnne ; tho 
persi>n who brought it not appearing to deserve 
tlieir notice. It seems, a stranger who landed 
in the Pirteus, as he sat to be shaved in u bor- 
ber's shop, spoke of it as an event already 
known to fhe Athenians. The barber no 
sooner lieard it, but, before the stranger could 
comnmnicato it to any other person, he ran 
into the city; and applying to the magistrates, 
iiiibrined them of the news in open court. 
Trouble and dismay seized all that heard it. 
1'he nmgistrat(‘s immediately summoned ap 
assembly, and introducf'd the inforniant. Th«To 
he was interrogated, of whom he had the iii- 
tf lligence; and, as he could give no clear and 
pertinent answer, lie was coiTsidcrcd ns a 
ibrg«*r of false news ami a public ineendiary.^ 
In this light lie was fastiuied to the wheel, 
where he bore the torlurc for some time, till at 
length some credible persons arrived, who 
gave a distinct account of the whole disaster. 
VVith so iniicli difliculty did the misfortunes of 
Nicias find credit among the Athenians, though 
he had often Jbrewarned them that they would 
certainly hai>pei^ 
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Marcus Crassus, whose father liad home 
tlie oflicc of censor, and been honoured with a 
triumph, w'as brought up in a small house with 
his two b'fotheTs. These married while their 
parents were living, and they all ate at fhe same 
. table. TJiis, we may suppose, contributed hot 
a little to render him sober and moderate in 
his diet. Upon the death of one of liis brothers, 
he took the widow and children into his house. 
With respect to women, there was not a man 
ill Uome more regular in his conduct ; though, 
when somewhat advanced in years, he was 
suspected of a criminal commerce with one of 
the vestal vii^ins named Licinia. Licinia was 
iaipeacbed by one Plotinus, but acquitted upon 
* IriaL It seems the vestal had n. beautiful coim- 
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try-honse, which Crassus wanting to hare at 
an imder-price, paid liis court to the ludy with 
great assiduity, and thence fell under that 
suspicion. IJ is judges, knowing that avarice 
was at the bottom of all, acquitted him of tho 
charge of corrupting the vestal : and he 
never let her rest till she had sold him' her 
liouse. 

The Bomans say> Crassus had only that one 
vice of avarice, which dkst a shade upon his 

• Casaiihon would infer from hence, that the 
Athenians had a law for pnniAliins the forgers ol 
false news. But this pcrMiii was iniHlshed, not -o 
much vBm a forger of false news a* a imbtle Inrt’ii. 
diary, who, by exciting urniindlcss terrors in ills 
l>».oplc, aided and abetted* their ciieii.ks. * 
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many virtues. He ap^ared^ indeed^ to have will devonr. Nor consequent . can it be 
but one bad quality^ because it was so mach determined what fortune is sufficient for its 
stronger and more powerful than the rest, that demands. Very different in this respect were 
it quite obscured them. His love of money is the sentiments of Cnissus from those of Marins. 
vetf evident from the^ size of his estate, and When the letter had made a distribution of 
lus manner of raising it At first* it did not lands among his soldiers at the rate of fourteen 
exceed three hundred talents. But, during acres a man, and found that they wante(^ more, 
his public emnloyments, after ho had conse- he said, ^ 1 hope no Roman will ever think 
crated the tenth of his substance fo Hercules, that portion of land too little which is sufficient 
given an entertainment to the people, and a to maintain him.” 

supply of bread corn to each citizen for three It must be acknowledged, that Crassus be- 
months, he found, upon an exact compulation, haved in a generous manner to strangers : his 
that he was master of seven thousand one house was always open to them. Towhienwe 
hundred talents. The greatest part' of this may add, that he used to lend money to his 
fortunei^ if we may declare the truth, to his friends without interest Nevertheless his 
extreme disgrace, was gleaned from war and rigour in demanding his mone,y the very day 
from fires ; for he made a tratlic of the public it was due, often made his apx^eariu^ favour a 
calamities. WJien Sylla had taken Rome, and greater inconvenience than the paj^in^ of in^ 
sold the estates of those wlinm he had put to terest would have been. As to his invitations, 
death, which he both reputed and called the they were most of them to the coipmonalty 
spoils of his enemies, he was desirous to iu< atiu llKiiigh there was a simplicity in the pro- 
volve all persons of consequence in his crime, vision, yet at the same time there was a 
and he found in Crassus a man who refused no neatness and unceremonious welcome, which 
kind of gift or purchase. made it more agreeable than more expensive 

Crassus obscrve<l also how liable the city tables, 
was to tires, and how fre(]iiently honse.s ft.d'l As to his studies, he cultivated oratory, most 
down; which misfortunes were owing to the parliularly that of the bar, which bud its sii- 
weight of the buildings, and their standing so iierior utility. And Ihoiigli he might not be 
close together.^ In consequence of this, he reckoned equal, upon the whole, to the first- 
provided himself with slaves who were carnen- rate speakers, yet by bis care and application 
ters and masons, and on collecting tliem lie exceedc^d those whom nature bad favoured 
till he had upwards of five hundred. Tlien lie more. For there was not a cause, however 
made it. his business to buy houses that were imiinportant, to^ which he did not come pre- 
on dre, and others that joiiuul upon them ; and jiured. Besides, when Pompey,^ Csesar, and 
he conimoiily had them at a low price, by Cicero, refused to speak, he often rose and 
reason of (he fear and distress (he owners wore finished the argument in favour of the de- 
in about the event, lienee, in time, he be- fendunt. This attention of his to assist any nii- 
came master of a great part of Rome. But fortunate citizen was a very popular tliina ; and 
though he had so many workmen, he built no bis obliging manner in bis common addresj^ 
^ more for hiiiiself than one house in which he had an equal charm. There was not a Roidl|^j 
lived. For he used to say “ l''ljat those who however mean and insignificant, whom ho 8id 
love building will soon ruin themselves, and not salute, or whose salutation he did not re- 
need n6 other enemies.” , turn ^ by name. 

Though he had several silver mines, and His knowledge of history is also'llaid to 
lands 01 great value, as well as labourers who have been extensive, and he was not withont 
turned tliem to tlie best advantage, yet it may a taste of Aristotle’s philosophy. In ffie latter 
be truly asserted, that the revenue he drew branch he was assisted by a philosopher 
from these was nothing in comparison of that named Alexander a man who gave tlie most 

r duced by his slaves. Such a number had gloriuna proofs o’t his disinterested ^d mild 
of them, and all useful in life, readers, oisjiosifion, during his acquaintance with Cras- 
amanuenses, book-keepers, stewards, and sus. For it is not easy to say, whether his 
cooks. He used to attend to tlieir education, poverty was greater when he entered, or when 
and often gave them lessons himself ; esteem- he left his house. He was the only friend 
ing it o principal part of the business of a tliut Crassus would take with him into the 
master to inspect and take care of liis ser- country: on whicti occasions he would lend 
vauts, whom he consiflcrcd as the Ih iiig iiistrti- him^ q cloak for the journey, but demand^'it 
inents of econoin*. > In (Iiis ho was certainly again wlwn he returned to Rome. The j[>a- 
right, if he thought, as he often said, that other tience of that man is truly admirable, particu* 
matters should be managed by servants, but iarly, if we consider tliat the philosophy be 
the servants by the master. Indeed, econo- professed did not look upon poverty as a thing 
mics, so far us iliey regard only inanimate inditTerexit.-]' But this was a later circum- 
(hings, serve only the low purposes of gain : stance in the life of Crassus. 
but where they regard human beings, they rise When the . faction of Cinna and Mwob pre- 
higher, and form a considerable branch of vailed, it soon appeared that that ^.ihey were 
Dimities. He was wrong, however, in saying, not returning for any benefit to their country,^ 
that qo man ought to be esteemed rich, who but for the ruin and- destruction of the nobx- 
could not with his own revenue maintain an 

army. For ns Archidamns observes, it never * Xyranfler conjectures this mlgnt be Alexander 
can be calculated what "such a monster as war Milesian, who is called Polyhistor jmd CorM- 

lias ; and who is said lo have dourlshed ia the 
. times of Sylla. 

* I'he streets were narrow and crookqL and the t Aristotle’s, aa welt as Plato's pUtlesopby, 
houses chiefly of wood, after the Gauls nad burned reckoned riches among real blessings, aii4 Igohed 
the ciijt «poa them as conducive to vlrtne. 
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> Iity. Pan of .them they had already caught and 
put to death ; among whom were the father and 
I fot^r of Crassns. ^ Grassna himself» who was 
then a very young man, escaped the present 
danger. But, as he saw the tyrants had their 
hunters beating about ibr him on all sides, he 
took three friends and ten servants with him, 
ami fled with surprising expedition into Spain ; 
where he had attended his father during his 
prae-torship, and gained himself friends. There, 
loo, he ibiind the minds of men full of terror, 
anil nil trembling at the cruelty of Marius, ns 
ifhe had been actually present; therefore he 
did not venture to apply to any of his friends 
ill public : Instead of (hat, he went into a 
farm which Vibius Ppcianiis had* contignons 
to the sea, and hid himself in a spacious cave 
there. .From thence he sent one of his ser- 
vants to sound Vibius ; for his provisions al- 
ready began to fail. Vibius, didigliiod to liear 
that lie had e*!cuped, itupiired the nnniber of 
people lie hud with him, and the |ila<'e of his 
retreat. He did not wait on him in person, 
but sent iiiimedintely for the steward of that 
farm, ami ordered him to dress a supp<‘r e\ei*y 
day, carry it to the foot of tin* rock, and then 
retire in silence. He charged him not to he 
curious ill examining into the affair, under 
pain of deatli ; and promised him his freedom, 
if he proved faithful in his commission. 

The cave is at a small distance from the 
sea. The fliirrounding rocks which form it 
admit only a slight and agreeable breath of 
air. A little beyond the entrance, it is as- 
tonishingly lofly, and the compass of it is so 
great, that it has several large caverns, like 
a suit of rooms, one vyithin another. It is 
not destitute either of wafer or light. A 
spring of excellent water Hows from the rock ; 
and there are small naturid apertures, wliere 
the rocks approach each other at top, through 
which day-fight is admitted. By reason of 
the tliickness of the rock, the interior air too 
is pure and clear; the foggy and moist part 
of it being carried away with the sfn ani. 

CrassuH, in this asylum, bad his provisions 
brought every day by (he steward, who iieithcr 
saw nor knew him or his people, though he 
was seen by them, because they knew bis 
lime, and wntclicd for his couiing. And he 
brought not only what was suflicient for use, 
but delicacies too for pleasure. For Vibius 
had determined to treat liis friend wifli all 
imaginable kindness. He refli.-cted that some 
regard should be had to his time of life, and 
ns he was very young, that he should 4ia\ i; 
some particular indulgences on (hat account. 
To supply his necessities only, he thouglit, 

. looked more like constraint than friendship. 

' Therefore, one day he took with him two 
liandsome maid-servants, and walked towards 
the sea. Wlicn they came to the cave, he 
shewed them the entrance, and bid them go 
boldly in, for they' had nothing to fear. Cras- 
SQs, seeing them, was afraid his retreat Avas 
‘discovered, and begun to examine who tlmy 
were,, and what they wanted. They answered 

ai they were instructed, ^ Tliat they uere 

come to seek their waster who lay concealed 
there.” ^ Upon which, he perceived, it was 
only a piece of gallantry in Vibius, who studied 
to divert him. received tlie damsels^ 

tlierefore, and kept them all the time he stayed 
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there ; and -they served to enfry liis messages 
to Vibius, and to bring answers back. Feues- 
tella says,^ he' saw one of them when she was 
very bio, and often heard her tell the story 
with pleasure. 

Crassns spent eight months in this privacy, 
at the end of whii'li he received intelligence 
that Ciiina ^vas dead. Then he immediately 
made his n]>pearanc.e, and nuinbers repaired 
to iiim; out of wliich he selected a corps of 
two (hoiisaod five hundred men. With these 
he visited the cities ; and most historians agree 
that he pillaged one called Malacca. But 
others tell us, he absolutely denied it, and 
disclaimed the thing in the face of those who 
spread the report. After this, he collected 
vessels, and passed over into Africa, to .join 
Metellus Pius, an ollicer of great reputation, 
who had raised considerable ibrees. He did 
not, however, stay long there. Upon some, 
difference with Metellus, he- applied himself 
to Sjlla, who receiv ed him ^vitli jneasure, and 
ranked him among his principal Iriends. 

When S}lla was returned to Italy, he chose 
to kfM'i>.the young mi'ii he had about him hi 
exercise, and nvnt them upon various com- 
missions. OrasSiis he3 despatched to levy 
troops among the Mursi ; and, as his passage 
lay iliroiigh the enemy’s country, he demanded 
guards of Sylla. J give thee for guards,” 
.said he in an angry tone, “ I give thee for guards, 
thy father, thy#rother, thy friends, thy relations, 
who have been unjustly and abominably sacri* 
ticed, and whose cause 1 am going to revenge* 
npon their murderers.” 

Crussiis, roused and inflamed with these 
words, passed hohlly through the midst of the 
enemy ; raised a considerable army, and shew- 
ed his attachment, as well as exerted his 
courage, in all Sylla’s coiillicts. Hence, we 
are told, came his first competition and dis* 

I mte with J*ompe,y for the .palm of honour 
[*ompev was flu; younger man, and had this 
great disadvantage besides, that his father was 
more haled than any man in Home. Yet his 
genius brokn fortli with such lustre on these 
occasions, that Sylla treated liim with more re- 
spiM't than hr; gcmerally shewed ninrh older 
men, or e^en fho.se of his own rank. For he 
iisetl fo ri.se. up at. his approaeh, and uncover 
his head, and salute him as Jtnprrnfor, 

Crassns wa.s not a little piqued at these 
things, (hough tlierc was no reason for his pre-* 
If rision.s. He had not the capacity of Pompey; 
besides his innate bleniisbes, his avarice and 
rneamirKS, rohhed his actions of all their 
grace and dignify. For in.stance, when he 
took the cify of Tudor in Umbria, he was sup- 
poser| to Jiuve nfinropriatcd the greatest part 
of the plunder to his own ii.se, and it was lie- 
prescntrsl in that light to Sylla. It is friie, in 
the hatfle fouglit near Rome, which was the 
greatest and most decisive of all, Sylla was 
worsted, hi.s troops repulsed, and a niimbef 
of them killed. Meantime, Crassns, who com 
manded right wing, w'ns victorious, and 
having pursued the enemy till night, sent id 

* Feneateita wrote several books of annals. He 
might very well have seen one of these slaves when 
she was oid ; for be did not die till the slxtlv year 
of the iff ign of Tiberius, nor until he waa seventy 
years of age. 
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* intomi Sylla of his snccess^ and to demand 
refreshnUents for liis men. 

^ Bot in the time of the proscriptions and con- 
fiscations, he lost all the credit lie had ^ined ; 
' buying great estates at an under-price, and 
ottim begging such as he had cast his eye upon. 
. Nav, in the coiintr^r of the Brutiuns, he is 
said to have proscribed one man without 
Sylla’s order, merely to seize his fortune. 
' Upon this, iSylla gave him up, and never after 
employed him in any public alffiir. 

^ Though Crassns was an exquisite flatterer 
himself, yet no man was more easily caught by 
flattery than he. And what was very particular, 
. hough he was one of tlve most covebms men in 
the world, no man w'as more averse to, or more 
severe against, such as resembled him.* But 
it gave him still more pain to see Pompey so 
successful in all his employments, to see him 
honoured with u triumph, ond saluted by the 
citizens with the title of the. Great, One day 
he happened to he told, “ i*ompcy the Oreat 
was corning upon which, he answered with a 
scornful smile, How big is he 

As he despaired of rising t<i an equality with 
him in war, no betook himself to the adminis- 
tration; and by paying his court, by defending 
the impeached, by lending money, and by as- 
sisting and canvassing for persons who stood 
for ofUcoH, he gained an qiithority ami influence 
ec^ual to tliat which Pompey acquired hy liis 
military achievonienfs. 'riiero^as soirtelliiiig 
remarkably peculiar in their case, 'riie name 
' and interest of Pompey Avero much greater^ in 
Rome, when he was absent *1* and distingnisliing 
liiinself iu the field. When present, Orassiis 
often carried his point against liim. This must 
be imputed to the. state and grandeur that he 
allected : ho seldom shewed himself in public, 
or appeared in the assemblies of tlio pc'ople ; 
and lie very rarely served tliose who made ap- 
plication to liiiii^ imagining by that ineaiis he 
should have his inten*st entin? when he wanted 
it himself. Crassns, on the contrary, had his 
services ever ready for those Avho wanted 
them; he cmistantly made liis app<*arance; he 
W'a.s ea.sy of access; his life w’as spent in 
business and good ofliei's ; so that his open and 
obliging muniier got the better of Pompey ’s 
distance and state. 

As to dignity of jierstm, powers of persuasion, 
and engaging turn of couiiteiianee, we are told 
they were' the same. But the eiiiulatioii with 
winch Crassns was actuated uv\^t carried him 
on to hatred and malignity. It is true, he wsis 
concerned to see Pompey and Ciesar held in 
greater honour, b he diil not mUI rancour and 
malevolence to liis ambition; though C;vs:ir, 
when he was taken by pirate.s, in Asia, and 
strictly confined, cried out, O Crassu#, what 
pleasure will it give thee to hear that 1 am 
taken!” However they were afterwards iq)oii 
a footing of friendship; and wlien t^icsar was 
going to set ont for his command iii Spain, and 
his creditors w^ere ready to seize his equipage, 

* It was observed by Ibe late itig^ciilons Mr. Sben- 
stone, that a coxcomb will be the tlist to dud out 
and expose a coxcomb. Men of the* same virtues 
love each other for the sake of those virtues ; but 
sympathy iu vice or folly has generally a contrary 
fttVet. 

t This was not peculiai to Pompey : it ivat the 
uise of Marius and ina.iy ethers. 


because he could not satisfy then*. Cra.sfiii.s was 
kind enough to deliver him fro^m the embarrass- 
ment, by giving security for eight hundred and 
thirty talents. 

Rome was at this time divided into three 
parties, at the head of which were Poinpey, 
Caesar, and Grasstis. For,^ as to Cato, his 
reputation was greater than his power, and his 
virtue more admired than followed. The pru- 
dent and steady part of the city were for 
Pompey ; the violent and the enterprising gave 
into the prospe.cts of Ccesar ; Crassns steered a 
middle course, and availed himself of bojh. 
Crassns, indeed, often changed sides, and 
neither was a firm friend, nor an implacable 
enemy. On the contrary, he frequently gave u]) 
«dther Lis attachments or resentments indif- 
ferently when his interest reouired it : inso- 
much that in a short space ol time he would 
appear eitlier in support or opposition to the 
same persons and laws. He had some influence 
founded in love, and some in fear; but fear 
was the more serviceable principle of the two. 
An instance of the latter we have in Liciniiis, 
who was very troublesome to the magistrates 
and leading orators of his time. When lie was 
asked, why he did not attack Crassns among 
the rest, he answered, He wears wisps upon 
liis honis.”^ So the Romans used to serve a 
vicious hull, for a warning to all persons that 
pn.ssed him. 

When the gladiators took up arms and 
ravaged Italy, their insurrection was commonly 
called the war, of Spartaciis. Its origin was 
this : One Lentulns ilatiatus kept at Capua a 
number of gladiators, the greatest part of which 
w(M‘e Gauls and Thracians ; men not reduced 
to tluit employment for aqy crimes tliey had 
conimitlfed, but forced upon it by the injustice 
of their muster. I'vvo hundred of them, there- 
fore, agreed to make their escape. Though tlio 
plot was discovered, threescore and eighteen 
of them, b}r their extreme vigilance, were be- 
forehand with their master, and sallied out ot 
town, having first seized all the long knives and 
spits in u cook’s sliop. On the road they met 
some wagons carrying a miantitv of gladiators* 
arms to uiiother place. These they seized, ami 
armed themselves with them. Then they 
retired to a place of strength, and made choice 
of three leaders.-]- The first was S£>artaciis, 
vvhose extraction was from one of tiiose Thra- 
cian //o/'c/c6' called Nornades. This roan had 
not only a dignity of mind, a strength of body, 
but a discerniiient and civility snperior. to hi.s 
IbrUine. In short, he was more of a Greek 
than a barbarian, in his muiim*r. ... 

It is said, that when he was first brought to 
Rome to be sold, a serpent was seen twiste»l 
about his luce as he slept, Ilis wife, who vvjis 
of the same tribe, having the gift of divinatii.n, 
and being a retainer be sides to the orgies of 
Bacchus, said, it was a sign tliat he would rise 
to something v ery great and formidable, the 
result of wliich would be happy.| This 
woman still lived, with him, and was tlie com- 
panion of his flight. 

* This passed into a proverb. 

t Spartacus', Chrisus, and <£nomans. * This tvnr 
began in the year of Koine 680; before Christ 71. 

t His end was happy fur a sladiator. He died 
fighting gailantly at Uie bead of his troops. 
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llie faritires first diatingiiished themselves 
hy defeating a party sent against them from 
Capaa ; whose arms they smzed and wore witli 
great satisfaction; throwing away those of 
Radiators, as dishonourable and barbarous. 
Clodius the pnaetor^ was then sent a^inst them 
from Rome, with a body of tliree thousand 
men ; and he besieged them on the hill where 
they were posted. There was but one ascent, 
which was -very narrow and rugged, and there 
ho placed a sufficient guard. The rest was all 
a crag^ precipice, hut covered with wild 
vines. Tne fugitives cut oft* such of the 
branches as might be of most service, and 
formed them into a ladder of sufficient strength, 
and so long ns to reach the plain beneath. By 
the help of this ladder they nil got down sal'e, 
except one. This man remained above only to 
let ^wn their arms ; and when be bad dune 
that, he descended after them. ^ 

The Romans knowing nothing of this ma- 
nopvre, the gladiators came upon their rear, 
and attacked them so suddenly, .that tl.ey tied 
In great consternation, and left their camp to 
the enemy. Spnrtacus was then", joined hy the 
herdsmen and shepherds of the country, men of 
great vigour, and remarkably H>vtft of foot. 
Some of these he clad in heavy armour, an.'l 
the rest served as reconnoitring parlies, and for 
other purposes of the light- armed. 

The next general sent against these glailiators 
was Publius Variniis. They first routed his 
* lieutenant Furius, who engaged them with a 
detachment of two thousand men. After this 
Spartacds watched the motions of Cossiniiis, 
wlio was annoiiited assi.stunt and chief coun- 
aetlor to Varinns, and was now marching 
a^inst him with a considerable force. 1 1 is 
vigilance was such, that he was very near 
taking Cossiniiis in the bath at Salcnm ; and 
tiiough he did escape with much difficulty, 
Spartacus seized his baggage, 'riieti he pur- 
sued his steps, and took Ins ramp, having first 
killed ^cat nnmhers of the Homans. Cossiniiis 
himself was among the slain. Ilis suhse<{ueiit 
oprations were equally derisive. He heat 
Varinns in several engageriirnts, and t^ok his 
lictors, and the very horse lie rode. 

this- time he was heroine^ great and 
formidable. Nevertheless his views were 
mo(]erafe > he liad too tnucli iinderstandiiig to 
hope the conquest of the Romans . and then*- 
forc led his army to the Aljis, with an intention 
to cross them, and then dismiss his troop.s, 
that they might retire to tlic'ir respective coun- 
tries, some to 'I'hrace, and some to Ouiil. 
But they, relying upon tlieir nundiers, and 
elated with success, would not listen to his 
proposal. * Itistead of that, they laid Italy waste 
as they traversed it. 

It was no longer the indignity and disgrace 
of this revolt that affiicfcd the senate ; it was 
fear and ilan^er : and they now eniploved both 
the consuls ui this war, as one of the most 
difficult and impnitaut they ever had upon 
tlieir hands. Gelins, one of the consuls, hav- 
ing surprised a' body of Oennans, who were so 
rarii and selftopinionatcd as to separates from 
iJie troops of Spartacus, defeated them entirely 
and put them to the sword. Lentiilus, the 
other consul, endeavoured to surround Sparta* 

* Clodios Glftbcr. 
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CQS, with his forces, which wereveiy consider- 
able. Spartacus met bfm fairly iii the Held, 
beat his lieutenants, and stripoeq them of their 
baggage. He then continued his route towards 
the Alps, blit vyas opposed by Cassius, 
who comnmuded in that part of Gaul which 
lay about the Po, and came amiinst him at the 
head of ten tliousand men. A battle ensued, 
in wliich Cassius was defeated, with great 
loss, and saved himself not' without dif* 
ficiilty. 

No sooner were the senate informed of these 
miserable proceedings, tlian they expressed the 
greatest indignation o^inst tlie consuls, and 
g^yp orders that they should he superseded in 
tne 'command. Crassus was the person tliey 
pitched u)>on as a successor, and many of the 
nobility served under him, ns volunteers, as 
well on account of his political influence as 
from personal regard, lie went and posted 
himself in the Picenc, in order to intercent 
Spartacus, who was to march that way. At 
the same time he sent his lieute^iiis Mtimmiiis 
round with two legions; giving him strict 
orders only to follovy the enemy, and by no 
means to hazard either battle or skirmish. 
Muiiiiniiis, however, upon the first promising 
occasion, engaged Spartacus, and was entirely 
routed. Numbers fell u^mii the field of battle, 
and many others threw away tlieir arms, and 
lied for their lives. 

Cnissus gave Miitnmiiis a severe reprimand, 
and new arm^d his men, hut insisted widial 
that they should find security for tlieir keeping 
those arms they were now instructed with. 
The first five hundred, who liad shewn the 
greatest marks of cowardice, he divided into 
fifty parts, and put one in each decade to deatli, 
to whose lot it might hapneo to fall ; thus re- 
viving an anrient custom oi military punishment 
wliich had been long disused. Indeed, this 
kind of piinishinciit is the greatest mark of in* 
fatiiy, find being put in execution in sight of 
the whole army, is attended with many awful 
anil affecting eirciinistaiices. 

After thus chastising his men, he led them 
'against the enemy. But Spartacus turned 
hack and retired through Liicania to the sea. 
^riie rebel happening to find a number of 
vessels in harbour iielonging to the Cilicinn 
pirates, re.milved to make an attempt upon 
Sicily ; w!>c*re, at the. head o*‘ two thousand 
men, he thought he. could easily rekindle the 
Servile war, which had hut lately been 
smothered,^ and which wuntiMl little fuel to 
roakf; it ifaine out again. Accordingly the 
pirates entered into agreement with him ; but 
they had no sooner tfiken his money than they 
broke their engagement, and sailed another 
way. Sparlui:us, thus deceived, left tlie sea, 
and entrenched himself in the peninsula o£. 
Rliegiiim. 

VVhen Cnissiis came up, he observed that 
the nature of the place suggested what laea- 
snres he should take ; in consequence pf 
vvhich he determined to huiid a wall across 
tlie isthmus. This, he knew', would at once 
keep his soldiers from idleness, and cut off the 
enemy’s supplies. Tlie w'brk was great and 
difficult: nevertheless be finished i|t beyond all 

*. It was but nineteen years before, tbit i peiied 
wu pat la tbc Servile nar in Sicily* 
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fai ft abort time ; drawing a trench 
from ieft to aea three hundred . fnrlonga in 
lengto, fifteen feet in breadth^ and aa many in 
: be built a wall also above it of con- 
aideraole height and strength. 

Spartaciis at first made a jest of the under- 
tobing. But, when his plunder began to fail, 
and he wanted to go farther, he saw the wall 
before him, and at the same time was conscious 
that the penlnsnla was exhausted. He watched 
his opportunity, however, in a snowy and tem- 
pestuous night, to fill lip tin* trench with earth, 
wood, and other materials ; and so passed it 
with a tliird part of his army. Crassus now 
began to fear, that Spartaciis, in the spirit of 
enterprise, would march irnmediiitely to Rome. 
But when be obsor\'ed tliat a iiiirnbi^r of the 
enemy upon some ditrerence or other, separated 
and encamped upon the Liicanian take, he re- 
covered his spirits. The water of this lake is 
said to change in such a manner, as sotnetinies 
to be sweet and fresh, and at oIIkt times so 
salt that it is impossihlc to drink it. Crassus 
fell upon this party, and drove them from the 
lake, but could not do any great execution,- or 
continue the pursuit far, because Spartaciis 
made his appearance, and rallied the fugitives. 

. Crassus now relented of having written to 
the senate, that %t was necessary to recal 
Lucullus from Thrace^ and Pompey frotn 
&}ain ; and hastened to finish tlie war himself. 
For he was sensible that tlie general who 
should come to his assistance would rob liim 
of all the honour. He resolved, therefore, in 
the first place, to attack the troops which had 
revolted, and formed a separate body, under 
tbe command of two ofticers named Oanniciiis 
and Castiis. With this view, he sent a corps 
of six thousand men before to seize an eminence 
which he thought would be of service to him, 
but ordered them to conduct tlieir enterprise 
witli all imaginable seiTcey. I'liey observed 
his directions; and to euuci'al their inarch the 
better, covered their helmets and the rest of 
their arms. Two woinmi, howei it, who M ere 
micrificing before the eiieiiiy’s I'anip, di.sco\erod 
them : and they would probably have met their 
fate, had not Crassus advanced immediately, 
and given the enemy battle'. This was the 
most obstinate action in the whole war. Twelve 
thousand three hundred of tlie enemy Nvere 
killed, of which number there were only two 
found w'onnded in the back. ; the rest died 
ill their ranks, after the bravest ^exertions of 
yuloiir. 

Spartaciis, after this defeat, retired towards 
the moimtains of .n-Hidiu ; and Quintus, one of 
Crassus’s officers, ntid Scropha the quaestor, 
marched after to harass his rear. But, Sparta- 
ciis facing about, the Ruuians fled in the must 
dastardly nmiiuer, aiMl with great difficulty 
carried off the qiuestor, who was wounded. 
This success was the ruin of Spartaciis. It 
gave the fugitives such spirits, that they would 
no longer decline n decisive action, or be 
obedient to tlieir officers; but as they were 
upon the road, addressed them with tlieir 
swords in their hands, and insisted on march- 
ing back through Lucania with* the utmost ex- 
pedition, to meet the Roin^rnaj and face Crassus 
mtlicdeld 

. This was (he veiw thing that Crassus de- 
informed that Pompey w'os 


approaching ; and of the many speeches to 
the TOople on occasion of the ensuing election, 
in w^icn it was asserted, that this laurel be* 
longed to him, and that, as soon as he made 
his appeanjince, he would by some decisive 
stroke put an end to the war. 

Crassus, therefore, hastened to give fhat 
stroke himself, and, with the same view, en- 
camped very near the enemy. One day when 
he hud ordered his soldiers to dig a trench, the 
gladiators attacked tliem as ..they were at 
work. Numbers came up continually on both 
sides to support the combatants ; and at last 
Spartaciis .seeing what the case necessarily re- 
quired, drew out his whole array. ^ When they 
brought him his horse, lie drew his sword and 
killed him, saying at the same time, If 1 
prove victorious, 1 sliall have horses at com- 
mand ; if I am defeated, I shall have no need 
of this.’^ His aim was to find Crass'us, and 
he made liJs ivay through showers of darts 
and heaps of (he slain. He did not, indeed, 
reach him, but he killed with his own had two 
centurions who ventured to engage him. At 
last, those that seconded him lied. He, how- 
ever, still stood his ground, and though sur- 
rounded by numbers, fought with great gal- 
lantry, till he was cut in pieces. ^ 

Crassus, on this occasion, availed himdelf of 
every circiirnstancc^ with which Fortune fa- 
voured him ; he performed every act of general- 
ship; he exposed his person in the boldest 
manner ; yet he was only wreathing a laurel 
for the brows of Pompey. Pompey met, it 
seems, those who escaped out of the field, and 
put them to the sword. In consequence of 
which, he, wrote tO the senate, ^^Tbat Crassus 
had indeed beaten the fugitive gladiators in a 
pitched battle ; but that it was he who had cut 
up the w ar by tlie roots.*’ 

1’ompi‘y, on his return to Rome, triumphed 
in a riiagiiiticent maimer for his conquest of 
Sertovin.s and Spain. As for Crassus, he did 
not pretend to ask for the greater triumph ; and 
even tbe less, w'hich is led up on foot, under 
the name of un ovation, seemed to hqve no 
propriety or decorum in the conquest of Jb- 
giti\e slaves. In what respects tliis difters 
from the other, and whence the tei-m ovation 
is derived, we have considered in tlie Life of 
Man^dlus. 

Pompey was immediately culled to the con- 
sulship ; and though Crassus had interc.st 
enough of liis own to encourage him to hope 
for the same lionour, yet he scrupled not to 
solicit his good oilices. Pompey received the 
application with pleasure ; for he was desirous 
by all means to have Crassus under qp obliga- 
tion to him. He, therefore, readily espoused 
his cause ; and, at last, when he made liis 
speech to the people, said, he. was as much 
indebted to them for the colleague tliey iiad 
given him as for itheir favour to himself.’* 
However, the same good iiuderstanding did 
not long continue ; they differed about idmost 
every article tliat came before them ; and those 
‘disputes and altercations prevented their doing 
any thing considerable during their whole con- 
sulship. The most remarLable thing was, 
that Crassus ofiered a great sacrifice to Hcx% 
cules, enteitoined the people at ten thousand 
tables, and gave, them a supply of bread-corn 
for three montbft 
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When they held one of the ^ast assemblies 
^dbre lliey ‘ quitted their chai^gpe, a Roman 
knight, named Qnatius Aurelius, who had spent 
ni:»st of his time in a retired manner in the 
vountry. and was a man ot no great «ote, 
mounted the rostrhm, and gave the ^ople an 
account of a vision that had apneared to him. 
“Jupiter,*’ said he, “appeared to me in a 
dream, and commanded me to inform you m 
this public maimer, that you are not to sutler 
tile consuls to lay down their office before they 
are reconciled.” He had no sooner ended 
iiis speech than the people insisted that they 
should be reconciled. — Pompey stood without 
making any motion towards it, but Crassua went 
and oticred him his hand. “lam not asliuined, 
luy fellow citizens,” • said he, “nor do I think 
it beneath me, to make the first aib'snces to 
Pompey, w'hoin yon distinguish w'ltli the name 
of Greats while *he was but a beardless youth, 
and whom you honoured with a triumph before 
he was a senator.”- 

These were the only inemorahlc things !ri 
the consulate of Crassns. As for his cere^r- 
ship, it. passed willmut any thing worth men- 
tioning.^ He made no imiuisitioii into the 
lives and manners of the seii:it(»rs ; he <iid iic;t 
review the eqiittstrinii order, or nuinher tin* 
people. Lutaciiis Cafnhis, one of the best 
natured men in tlu* world, was Ills eorengiw'; 
and it is .said, that when Crassiis wn uteri to 
adoj)t a violent and iininst nioasure, I iiieiui the 
ttuiking of Egypt tributary to Uoine, C itiiliis 
strongly opposed it; and hence nroa* that 
diilcreiice, in consequence of which tliey re- 
signed their chargr*. 

WlicMi the great conspiracy of Catiline, 
which brought tlie commoiiweallli to tlm verge 
of destruction, broke out, Orassns was siis- 
pecteil of having some concern in it. Nay, 
there w'us one wlio named iiim among tlie con- 
spirators ; but no one gfive credit to his in- 
formation.-}* It is true, Cicero, in one of his 
orations, openly accuses both Crassiis and 
Cavsar of tliat crime. Hut that oration did not 
njipi'ar in public till both those great men W'cre 
dead# On the other hand, the same Cicero, in 
the oration he delivered relating to his consul- 
ship, expre.ssly says, that Crassii.s came to him 
- one night, and put a letter in liis hands, which 
shewed tlie reality of tlie plot into which they 
w'ere then inriuiriiig. Be tliat as it may, it is 
certain that Crassns after tliis conceived a 
mortal hatred for Cicero, and would have 
shewn it in some act of violence, had not his 
son Publius prevented it. Publius was a man 
of letters, and eloquence had a purticuhtr 
* • 

He was censor six years after his consulship, 
sixty-three years before the hitth of Christ. 

t Sallust says ollicrwise. He tells iis it did ap- 
pear incredible to some, but others believed it. 
Yet, not thinking it advisable to exasperate a man 
of so much power, they joined his retaiiiefs and 
those who owed him money, in crying it was a 
calumny^ and in sa} ing the senate ought to excul-^ 
pate him ; which accordingly they did. Some were 
of opiiHon, and Crassiis himself among the rest, 
the informer was suborned by Cicero. But what 
end could Ci<;1ero have in accusing a man of his 
consequeneg, unless it were to alarm the senate 
end people the more with a sense of their danger X 
And what could Crassiis propose to himseif in 
entenng iiiiu a plot to burn a city in which hi# 
property was so large ? 
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chai'ni for him* — Whence bis' attachment tvs 
Cicero was so gfest, that when the bill for Ins 
banishment was proposed, he wentiiitcr monrn<. 
ing, and persuadea the rest of the Roman 
youth to do the same. At last, he even pre- 
vailed wit'-, his father to be reconciled to him 

About this time, Caesar returned from his 
government, to solicit the consulship. ^ Finding 
Crassiis and Punqicy again at variance, he 
would not ap^ay to either in particular, lest he 
should make the other his enemy ; nor could 
he heme to succeed without the assistance of 
one of them, in this dilemma he determined, 
if possible, to eftbot a good understanding 
once more between them. For which purpose 
he represented, “That, by levelling their 
artillery against each other, they rHi.scd the 
Ciceros, the Catiili, and the Catos ; who would 
be nothing, if they were once real friends, 
and took .‘'.are to act in concert. If that were 
the ca.se,” said he, “with your united in- 
tere.sts alyl counsels yon might carry all belbrc 
yon.” 

These representations had their eflect ; and, 
by joining lums(‘lf to the league, he formed 
that invincible triumvirate which ruined tho 
.senate iind people of Home. Not that eitlicr 
Crassii.s or Pompey gained any advantage from 
their union ; but Ciesar, by the help -of both, 
eliiiibi'd to file bighe.st |jinnHcle of power. An 
earnest of thi.s he had, inlii.s being iinanirnotisly 
eh'cted f'on.sul. And as he acquitted Uitnserf 
ill his office witli great honour, they procured 
him the command of armies, and decreed him 
the pro\ ince of Caul, where he was established, 
asm an impregnable rustle, b’or, they imagined 
if they did but. .semiri^ to him tlio province that 
was fallen to his lot, tiiey might share the rest 
between them at their leisure. 

It was the imiiioderafe love of power which 
led Poriqiey into thi.s error. And Cressiis -to 
his old fli.seast^ of avarice now added a new 
one. The achievements, the victories, and 
triiiinph.s of Ciesar, raised in Crassiis a passion 
for same ; and he rould not be content to 
be beneatli iiirii in this respect, though he was 
so iiimdi superior in others. He therefore 
never left bim.seli' rest, till he met an inglorious 
fate, and inviilved his country in tlie most 
dreadful calamities. 

On Caesar's r.oining from f-aul to the city of 
Lucca, iiiimiK rs went to wait upon him, and 
among the rest Crassiis and Pompey. These, 
in their prlvale conferences, agreed with him 
to carry matters vvitli.a liigla>r hand, and ip 
make themselves ab.solutc in Rome. For this 
uiirpose Cui.sar was to remain at the head of 
his aniiy, and the other two chiefs to divide 
the rest of tho provinces and armies between 
tliem. There^ was no way, however, to carry 
their scheme into execution, without suing for 
another consiiksliip ; in whicli Caesar was to 
a.ssist by writing to his friernds, and by sending 
a number of hi.s soldiers to vote in the elec- 
tion. 

When Crassiis and Pomi>ev returned to 
Rome, their designs were very much suspect* 
ed ; and the general discourse was, that the 
late interview boded no good to the comiaoik- 
wealth. Hereupon Marcellinus and Domi • 
tius^ asked Pompey in lull senate, “ Whether 

* Doinitifi? ''Cfiobsfbus. 

20 
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lift intended to solicit tlie consuisliip To' 
vtiiien he answered, ** Pf^tliaps I may — per- 
haps not” And upon their interrog^inf him 
H second time, ha said, If 1 solicit it, I shall 
solicit it for men of linnour, and not for men 
of a meaner principle.” As this answer ap- 
peared to have too much of hanghiitioss and 
contempt, Crn.ssfis expressed himself with more 
inode«ition, _“ If it be for the public good, I 
shall solicit it — ^if not, I shall forbear.’^ 1 

By this sovne other candidates, and among 
the rest Domitins, were emboldened to appear; 
but as soon as Crassn.s and Puiiipey declared 
theipselves, the rest dropfu'^rtheir (irefoiisions. 
Only J>omitins was exliorteil ami encouraged 
by his friend and kiiistiian Cato, “ Not to ahan- j 
don his prospects, hut to stand hnidiv u)) tor i 
the Jilw'.rties of his country. As for Poinpey 
and Crnssits, he said, they wanted not the con- ! 
sulsliip, hut. absolute power ; nor was it so iiiiicli 
their aim to he chief iiiagistnite.s at liotne, as 
to seize tlie provinces, and to divide tlie ar- 
mies between tlicin.” 

Cato having tluis expressed iiis real senti- 
ments, drew Domifiiis almost forcibly into the 
forum, and riiiinhers joined (lieni tliere. For 
they were greatly surprised at this step of 
Crassus and Poinpey. Why do they flemaud,” 
said they, “ a second consulship? Why toge- 
ther? Why not with others? Have we not 
many persons of merit siiHicit'iit to entitle 
them to be colleagues with either Crassu.s or 
Jl^ompey ?” 

Poinpey’s party, alarmed at these sneeclies, 
threw od* the mask, and adopted tlie most 
violent measures. Among other outrages, they 
waylaid Domitius ns he was going to the place 
of election before day, accoinpaiiii'd by his 
friends; killed the toreh-bearer, ami wounded 
many of his traiii, Cato aiiiong the rest. 'J'hen 
they shut them all up together till Crassiis and 
Poinpey were elected. 

A little after this, they confined Dornititis to 
his house, liy planting armed nii'ii about it, 
drove Cato out of the fortntt, and killed se\c- 
ral who made resistance, llaxing tlui.s ch'ared 
the M'ay, they conliiiiied Cie.sar in his gn\ em- 
inent for live years mon». and got Syria and 
both the Spains for their own ))ro\ itices. Upon 
casting lots, Syria lelt to Crassn.s, and the 
Spains to Pomjjey. 

The allotment was not disagreeable to the 
multitude. Tliey chose to have Pouipey not 
-far from Home; and Poinpey, w’ho passion- 
ately loved his wife, was very glad of the op- 
iwctunity to spend ^nost of hi.s time there. As 
for Crassiis, as soon as it appeared that Syria 
was bis lot, he discovered tlie greate.st joy, 'and 
considered it as the principal happiness of his 
life ; insomuch (hat even before strangers and 
the- populace he could hardly restrain his trans- 
porte. To his intimate friends he opened hiin- 
self more ireely, expressing the most sanguine 
hopes and indulging in vain elevations of heart, 

' unsuitable to his age and disposition ; for in 
gnneral he was far from being pompous or in- 
etined to vanity. But now extravagantly elated 
and corrupted by his flattering prospects, he 
coBsiderea not Syria and tlie Paj^ians as the 
temntcatioD of his good fostune ; but intended 
to make the expedition of Lucnllns against 
Tigitanes, and of Pompey against Mithridates, 
apfiear only the» spurts of -children.. His de- 


sign, was to jfienetrate to the Bactrians, the 
Itmians, the eastern ocean, and in his hopes 
he bad already swallowed up the east 

hk the law relating to the ^ovemmeiit of 
Crassus, no mention was made of a war in its 
neighbourhood ; but all the world knew Cras- 
siis had an eye to it. And Caesar, in the letter 
be wrote to him ' from Gaul, commended his 
design, and encouraged him to attack thePkr- 
tliiaiis. Hut wlieii be was going to. set out, 
Ateiiis, one of the tribunes, threatened to stop 
him, and numbers joined the tribune's party. 
T.hey could not without indignation think of 
his going to begin hosfililies against a people 
wlio Inifi done ilicni no injury, and were in tact 
their allies. Cra.ssiis, alarmed at this, desired 
Poriipey to conduct him out of Rome. .He knew 
the ilignity of Poinpey, and tlie veneration the 
popnluee had l‘or him : ujid on this occasion, 
tlioiigli many were prepared to withstanfi 
. Crassn.s, and to raise a ctumonr against him, 
yet when they saw Poinpey marching before 
liim with an open and gay couiitenanee, they 
dropped their resentment, and made way in 
silence. 

Atelus, liowover, advanced to meet him. In 
the lirst place, by the autliority of his office 
he commanded him to stop, and protested 
against his enterprise. Then lie ordered one 
of his officers to seize him. Hut the otlier tri- 
bunes inh-rposing, the officer let Crassiis go 
AteidS now ran before to the gate, and placed 
there a censer with fire in it. At the approach 
of Crassus, he spiinkled incense upon it, of- 
ft'red libations, and utten'd tlu* most horrid 
inipreca lions, invoking at the same time 
tain dreadful and strange gods. The Homanp 
say, tlu'se inysti'rioiis and ancient imprecation^ 
have studi povver,^ that the object of them 
never escapi-s their etlecl ; nay, they add, that 
tlie person who uses them is sure to be un- 
happy so that (hey are seldom used, and 
never but upon a great occasion. Atcius was 
imieh blamed for his rash zeal. It was for his 
roiiiitry’s sake that he was an adversary to 
Crassus, iiiid yet it vvas his iroiintry he had laid 
under that dread till curse 

Crassus, pursuing liis joiiAiey, came to Brun- 
diisiuin ; and though tlie winter storms made 
tlie voyage dangerous, lie pul to sen, and lost 
n nnniher o4' vi'ssels in his passage. As soon 
as he had collected tlie rest of. liis troops, he 
continued liis route by land through Galatia. 
'J'liere he paid his respects to Oeiotarus, who, 
tliongli -an old man, was building a new city. 
Crassus laughed, and said, You begin to 
build at the tw elfth hour of the day 1” The king 
laughed in his tuui, and answered, " You do 
not set out Very early' in the morning against 
the Parthians !” Crassus, indeed, was then 
above sixty years of age,-!- and he looked much 
older than he was. 

Upon his arrival in Syria, his af&irs pros* 
nered at flrst according to his expectation. 
He threw a bridge over the Euphrates^ Midjth 
ease, and his army passed over it ^vithout 
opposition. Many cities in Mesopotamia vo- 
luntarily received him; and one only lAood 

• — DIra detestatio * ? 

I Nnlla explatur vfctlmi. Hoa. . 

I f Orasius set out upon tbit expedition in tbe^yeir 
'of Rome 609 
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Upon its defence. Tlie prince who govenied 
ft was named Afkillonins. The Romans hav- 
ings lost about a hundred men before it, Cras- 
Hus marched againsi- it with all his forces, took 
it by assault, plundered it of every thing va- 
luable, and sold the inliahitants for slaves. 
The Greeks called that city Zenodotia.^ Cras- 
siis, upon taking it, suffered his army to salute 
him* Jiiyperflf/or; a thing which reflected no 
small disgrace upon him : it shewed the mean- 
ness of Ills spirit, and his despair of eflectiiig 
any thing considerable, when he valued him- 
self upon such a trifling nc<inision. 

Afwr he had garrisoned the towns that had 
submitted with si^veii thousand loot and u 
thousand horse, he relumed into Syria, to 
winter. Tiiere he was joined by his son, 
whom Caesar had sent to him iron Gaul, 
adorned with military* honours, and at the 
head of a thousand select horse. 

Among the i-mny errors which Crissus com- 
mitted ill this war, the first, and none *kf the 
least, was his returning so soon into Svriu. 
Jfeonght to have gone forward, and strengflien 
ed hiiiiself with tiie accession of Babylon and 
Selencia, cities always at enmity with tim 
Partliians: instead Avliich, he gave the 
enemy abundant time to prepare tlieinselves. 
Besides, his occupations in Syria were greatly 
censured, having more of the trader io them 
titan of the general. Instead of examining 
into the arms of his soldiers, keeping them in 
exeroise, - and improving their strength and 
activity by proper rewards, he was inquiring 
into the reveinies of the cities, and weighing 
the treasures in the temple of the goddess of 
Hierapolis.’l' And though he fixed the quotas 
of troops which tlie sfiifes and princqmlitics 
were to furnish, he let them oft’ again for a 
sum of money ; which exposed liim to tne con- 
tempt of those whom he excused. 

Tlie first sign of his future fortiiiie came from 
tliin very goddess^ whom some call Venus, 
some Juno, others Nahtrt*, or that great prin- 
ciple which produces all things out of moisture, 
and instructs mankind in the knowledge of 
every thing that is good. As they were going 
out of the temple, young Gnissus,stuinbleu ami 
fell at the gate, and his father fell upon him. 

lie WTis now drawing his troops out of win- 
ter-quarters, when ambassadors came from 
Arsacus, and addressed him in this short 
Mieech : “ If this army was sent against the 
Farthiana by the Roman people, that people 
has nothing to expect but perpetual war and 
enmity irreconcilable. But if Crassiis, against 
^ inclinations of his country (which they were 
informed was the case,) to gratify his own 
avarice, ha.s undeiiaken this war, and invaded 
one of the Parthian ]>rovinces, Arsaces will 
act ^Ih more moderation. He will take com- 
passion on Crassns’s age, and let the Romans 
^o, though in fact he considers them rather as 
m prison than in garrison.^ To this Crassns 
Blade no retnm but a rhodomontade ; he said, 

lie wooVI give them his answer at Selucia.*^ 
Upon which, Vagises, the oldest of the am. 

* Zenodotfa, in the province of Osrhoene. 

t Aliout twenty miles from the Euphrates there was 
a city known by the se\’erai names of Bambyce, Edes- 
sa, and Hierapoils. By the Syrians it was calicd Ma- 
ra- The goddess Atarsatis was worshipped there 
with igrM devotion. Lucian mentions her temple 
is Che richest in the world. 
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bassadors, laughed: dnd turning up the Mint 
ofhishaniih replied^ CrasAos, here wililMir 
grow before thon wilt see Selencia.’* 

The ambassadors then returned to theie king 
Orodes,^ and told him he must prepare for 
war. ‘ Meantime, some Romans escaped with 
difficulty from the cities they garrisoned in 
Mesopotamia, and brought a very alarming 
account of the enemy. They said, ** they had 
been eye- witm ssea to their immense numbers, 
and to tli%ir dreadful manner of fighting, when 
they attacked the towns.’** And, as it is usual, 
for fear to magdfly its object, they added^ 

If is impossible either to escape them when 
they pursue, or to take them when they fly. 
They liave u new and strange sort ol -ar- 
rows, which lire swifter than lightning, and 
reach their mark before you can see Riey are 
discharged ; nor are tliey less fatal in tlieir 
efl’ects than swiff in their course. The offen- 
sive arms f>f their cavalry pierce through every 
thing, anil the defensive arms are so well tem- 
pered, that notliiiig can pierce them.” 

The Unman soldiers were struck with this 
account, and their courage began to droop. 
They hail' imagined that the^ Partliians were 
not diifenuit from the Aniienians and Cappa- 
docians, w'hoiu LiicnlliiH had beaten and driven 
bi.dbre him till he was weary * and conse- 
€|ueiitly that the hardest part of tne expedition 
would be (he length of the way, find the (rou- 
ble of iiursuing men who would never stand 
an engagement.. But now tliey found tliey had 
war and danger to look in the face, which 
they had not thought of : insomuch that seve- 
ral of the. prior ipal olliccrs were of opinion 
that Crassns ought to stop, and call a council 
to consider whetlier new measures ought not 
to be iciken. Of this miinhcr was Cassius the 
iHuestor. Besides, the simthsayers whispered 
Unit the snerifires were not accepted b3^(he gods, 
iirul the signs apjieared always inauspicious to 
the general. However, he paid no attention 
to them, nor to any but those who were for 
liasteifiiig Ills march. 

He was the more confirmed in his intentions 
by the arrival of Artavasdes,"!- king of Arme- 
nia. -That prince canio with six thousand 
horse, wliirh he said were only his body 
guard. IJc proniiseil Crassns ten thousand 
more, armed at ail points, and thirty thousand 
foot, all to be tuainiained at his own expense. 
At the HHirie time, lie advised him to enter 
Partliia by xvay of Armenia, By tliat means,” 
said he, “ you will not only have plenty of 
provisions, which I shall take cure to supply 
you with; but your niarcli will be safe, as. it 
will lie along a chain of mountains, and ^.a 
country almost impracticable for cavali^, in 
which "the Parthian strength consists.”^ Cnis- 
BUS received his tender of service and his noble 
ofl’er of succours but coldly ; and said, ^ He 
should march through Mesopotamia, where ha 

* Here the kins of Partliia is called Orodet. wba 
fiufore was called Aisaces. Arscaes was probably, 
a naiiie c«imiiion to the kings of that country, atfd 
Orodes the proper name of this prince. He was 
the son of Ptfraates (he second, and made Ills way 
to the crown tlirougb (be blood of bis elder bfotiner 
Mltbridates. For this be deservedly died the same 
kind of death. 

t In the text be is here called Artabases ; /botss 
as Plutarcb calls blm Artavasdes every where afttf- 
wards, we thought it proper to put It so here* 

SC9 
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ha<l left a- number ot brave Romans.” Upon . 
this the Armenian bade lititt adieu^ and retarn- 
ed to his own country. 

As Crassits was passing; the Euphrates at 
* Zengma, he met with dreadful bursts of thun- 
der^ and Ughtuings (lamed in the face of his 
troops. At the same time, Uie black clouds 
emitted a hurricane mingled with tire, which 
broke down and destroyed gn^at part of his 
bridge. The jilace which he liad marked out 
for a camp was also twice struck tvith light- 
ning. One of the general’s war horses^ richly 
caparisoned, rnnning away with his ridc^r, 
leaped into the river, and was seen no more. 
And it is said, when the foremost f*agle was 
moved, in order for a niarcli, it turned hack 
of its own accord. Besides these ill tokens, 
it happenetl that when the soldiers had their 
. provisions distrihiited, after they had crossed 
the river, they were lirst served with lentils 
and salt, which arc reckoned ominous, and 
commonly placed upon the inonuiTienis of ffie 
dead. In a s|)ceeli of Crassiis to the army, an 
expression escaped him, which struck them all 
with horror, ile said ^ 1 le had broken down the* 
bridge, that not one of them might return.” 
And when he ought, upon perceiving the im- 
propriety of the expression, to have ret-alled 
or explained it to the intimated troops, his 
obstinacy would not permit him. To which 
we may achl, that in the sacrillce otlcred for 
iiie lustration of tlio army, the /ov/.v/jer Jmving 
put the entrails in his lujiids, he let tlu^rn fall. 
AU that attended the ceremony were struck 
with usionishmeiit ; hut he only sai<l with a 
smile, See what it is to he old ! IVIy svvoni, 
however, ^shal I not slip out of my hands in this 
Ilia liner.” 

Jijiiiiedintely after tliis, he began his march 
along the side of the Euphrates, with seven 
legions, nl^ar four tlioiisand horse, and almost 
ns mjitiiy of the light-armed, lie l\ad not gone 
fur before some of his scouts returned, and told 
him, they had not found so niiicli as one mail in 
their excursions; hut tliat there were tiiaiiy 
vestiges of cavalry, who appeared to have lied 
as if they had hi't'ii pursued. 

^ Crassiis now lu'gan to he more sanguine in 
his hopes, and the soldiers to hohl (lie eiieiiiy 
in contempt, upon a supiiosilioii that they 
durst not stand an encoiiiiti'r. Nevertheless, 
Cassius addressed himself to (he general again, 
and advised him, ‘■‘To secure his troiips in 
some fortified town, till he sliotild have some 
account of the enemy that might be depended 
upon. If he did not choose that, he desired 
him to keep along the river till he reuf hed 
Seleucia: for by this means he would be con- 
stantly supplied with provisions from the ves- 
sels uiat would follow his camp: and the 
river preventing his being surrounded, he would 
always have it in his power to tigfit upon equal 
terms.” 

While Crassiis was weighing these counsels 
with _ mucli deliberation, there arrived an 
Arabian chief named xXriaiimos.^ This artful 
and pei'tidkons man was the princfpal instru^ 
meiit of. all the calamities which {prtune was 
preparing for tlie ruin of Crassus. Some of his 
oDlcei's w liu had served under Ponipey, knew 

* Appian and Dion Cis&liis call him Aebarus or 


how much Ariamnes was indebted to dmt 
general’s favour, and that in consequence no 
passed for a well-wisher to the Romans. But 
now, gained by the Parthian officers,, he cori- 
cfirtcd with tlierii a scheme to draw Crassus 
from the river and the higher grounds, into an 
immense plain where he might easily be sur- 
rounded. For the enemy thought ot nothing 
less than fighting a pitched battle witMf the 
Romans. 

Tiiis barbarian, then, addressing himself to 
Cnissu.s, at first launched out into the praises 
of Pompey as his benefactor, for he was a 
voluble and artful speaker. Then he expressed 
his admiration of so tine an army, but withal 
took occasion to bliiiiie Crassiis for his delays, 
and the time he sjient in preparing; us if 
weapons, and not rather active hands and feet, 
were required against a people, who had long 
been determined to retire with their most 
valuable elVects, and with their families and 
friends, to Uie Scythians and Hyreanians. “ Or 
suppose you have to tight,” said he, “you. 
ought to hasten to the encounter, before the 
king recover his spirits, and collect all his 
tbrees. At present he has only sent out Siirena 
_ and Sillaces to amuse you, airl to prevent your 
{ pursuit of himself. For his part, he will take 
j care not to appear in the tield. 

I, Thi.s story was false in every circumstance. 
fFor Ormles had divided his army into two 
i parts; with one of which he was ravaging 
I Armenia, to wreak his vengeance upon Arta* 
vasdt‘s ; Siireua was left with the otlier, to 
I make head against the llomans. Not that the 
I king (as some will liav<‘ it) had any contempt 
. tor the Romans, tor Crassus, one of the most 
I powerful men Borne had produced, was not fin 
antagonist v\hom he should despise, and think 
it a fairer field of honour to go ami tight with 
Artavasdes, and lay waste Ariiieuin. On tlie 
. contrary, it is highly probable, it was liis ap-^ 
prehension of danger which made him keep at 
a distance and watch the rising event; in order 
. to whii'li he scut SiUTiia lielure him, to make 
; trial of the enemy's slreiigili, and to amuse 
I them witti his stratagems. i*\)r Surena was no 
, ordinary person ; but in fortune, family, and 
I honour, the tirst iifier tlie king ; and in point of 
j courage and capacity, as well as in^ size and 
beauty, superior to tlie Parthians ot* his time. 

; If lie went only upon an excursion into the 
I country, he had a thousand camels to carry his 
baggage, ami two hundred carriages for Lis 
I concubines. He was attended by a thopsaii'd 
' lieavy-armed liorse, and liiuny more of 4he 
j light-armed rode before him. Indeed, liis 
! vassals and slaves made up a body of cavalry 
I little less than ten thousand^ lie had the 
hereditary privilege in his taniily to put the 
diadem upon the king’s head, when he was 
crowned. When Orodes was dyven from the 
throne, he restored him ; and it was he who 
conquered for him the great city of Seleiicia, 
being tlie first to scale the wall, and beating 
otf tlie enemy with his own haniL Though he 
was then not thirty years old; his disccnniient 
was strong, and his conmiel ealeeiticd the best, 
lliese were the talents by which he overthrew 
Crassus, w'ho laid Jiiuiself open to his arts, 
first by a too sanguine confidence, and after- 
wards by liis fears and depresnoii under vioiis • 
fortunes. 
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When Crassuii had listened ti> tlie lure ol 
Ariainnes, and left the river to march into the 
plain^ the traitor led him a way that was smooth 
and easy at first ; but after a while it becaiiie 
extremely difficulty by reason ol the deep sands 
in which he had to wiule, ami tlie si^iht of a 
vast desert w'illiout wtKwl or wat(‘r, w'liioh 
aiforded no prospect of repose or liope ol 
refssshment. So that his troops were ready to 
give out, not only throujih thirst and the dilli- 
culty of tlie march, but throiigb the tfoinlbrtless 
and melancholy view before tliem of a country 
where tliere was neither tree nor stream to be 
seen, no hill to shelter them, no green herb 
growing, but the billows of an immense sea of 
sand siirrouuding the wbt)le army. 

These things gave them siifiicietii reason to 
suspect Ihev were betrayed : but when the 
envoys of Arta\asdi's arrived, there was no 
room to doubt it That prince informed Cras- 
sus, That Orodes lia<] invadt^d liis king<h»tu 
with a great army, so that now lie could send 
the Romans no succours. Therefore he adviseil 
them to march towards Ariiieiiia, when', with 
tiieir united forces, they might gi\ e < Irodes | 
battle. If Crassiis did not ndisli tliis ad\ ice, he j 
cot:gurcd him at least never to encamp upon I 
any ground fuvoiimble to tlie cavalry, but to | 
keep close to the mountains.’^ Crassus in his 
resentment and infatiiafioii w'oald r-‘nd no 
answer in writing ; he only sai<l, *’klfe was luit 
at leisure now to tliiiik of the Armenians, lint 
by and by lie would come and chastise their 
king for his perfidinusness.” Cassius was 
extremely chagrined, but v/uuld not make' any 
more remonstrances to the general, who was 
already ofieiidcd at the liberty he laid taken. 
He applied, however, to the barbarian in jiri- 
vate, in such terms as these, “ O tlioii vilest of 
impostors, what niahwolent diemoii has brought 
iliee aiiiongst us ? By what potions, by what 
enchantments, hast thou pre\ ailed upon OrassiLs 
to pour Ills ariny Into tills vast, this atiiay.iiig 
desert ; a march more tit for a Nurnidian rob- 
ber than fora Homan general 'J"lic barbarian, 
who bad art eiiough to adapt Idiiiself to all 
occasions, buinbleil Idrnself to Cassius, and 
encourd^red him to hold out and have patience 
only a little longer. As for the soldiers, he 
^ rode about the ranks under a pretence of for- 
tiTying them against their fatigues, and made 
nse of several taunting expressions to them, 
“ Wliai,” said be, do you iinngine that you 
are marching through Campania? ])o you 
expect the fountains, the streams, the shades, 
the baths, and houses of refreshment you meet 
with there? And will yon never renieiiiber 
that you i^e traversing the barren confines of 
the Arabians and Assyrians?” TJius the 
traitor admonished, or rather insulted the 
Romans, and got off at last before his imposture 
was discovered. ' Nor was this witlioiit. the 
general’s knowledge ; he even iiersuaded him 
then, that he was going upon some scheme to 
put the enemy in oisoruer. 

It is said, that Crassus on that day did not 
appear in a purple robe, such as the Roman 
generals used to wear, but in a black one ; and 
when he^ perceived his mistake, he went and 
changed it Some of the standards too were 
■p rooted hi the ground, that th<^ could not be 
moved withont the greatest efrorts. Crassuii^ 
nnly laughed at fhe omen, and hastened his 
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march the more', making the foot keep up witli 
the cavalry. jVlMitiine the remiuns of a 
reconuoifriiig party returned, with an account 
that tlieir comrades were killed by the Par- 
tiiiaiis, and that tiiey had cscapi^d %vith great 
dilliciilty. At the same time .they aN.sured him, 
that tlie enemy was advancing with very nu- 
merous forces, and iii the highest spirits.' 

This iiitelligenee spread great dismay among 
the troops, nod Crassus was the most terrified 
of all. In his contusion he liad scarce under- 
standing cMioiigli about him to draw his army 
jiroperly. At liist, agreeably to the opinion 
of Cassius, he extended tlie front of his in- 
fant ry so as to occupy a great space of ground, 
to prevent their being surrounded, and dis- 
tribiiteii the cavalry in the wings. But soon 
altering his mind, he drew up the legions in a 
close square, and made a front every way, each 
front consisting of twelve cohorts ; every cohort 
had its troop of horse allotted it, that no part 
nright remain iinsiqiported by the cavalry, but 
that the whole might advance with equal security 
to the charge. ()iie of the wings was given to 
Cassius, the other to young Crassus, und tho 
general placed himself in the centre. 

Ill tins order they moved forviard, till they 
came to a river called Balissus, wbieh in itself 
was not considerable, but the sight of it gave 
pleasure to the soldiers, as well on account of 
their heat and (hirst, as (he fatigues of a march 
through a dry and sandy desert. Most of tlie 
otfices wt*re of opinion that they ought to pass 
the night there, and after having got the best 
iiitelligenee they could of the iiimibor of the 
enemy and their order, advaiiee iigainst him 
at break of day. Bui Crassus, carried away 
by the eagerness of his son, and of the 
cavalrv about liim, wlio called upon him to 
leafl uiem to the charge, cointmiiided those 
. who w'atifed refreshment to take it as they 
stood ill their ranks. Before they had all done, 
he. begun iiis march, not leisurely and with 

( 1 roper pauses, as is necessary in going to 
lallle, hut with a (jiiiek und continued pace 
’ fill they cuino in sight of the enemy, wlio ap- 
. peaml iieitiier so liiiinerntis nor so tbrmidabie 
! as they liad ex])ecti|d. For iSiireiia had con- 
' cealed hi.s tnuiii force behind the advanced 
' guard, and, to prevent tludr being discovered 
' by the glifiering of their ariiiuiir, he had 
I ordered them to cover it with their coats or 
with skins. 

Wiien both armies were near enough to 
**'ng;igp, and the: generals had given the signal, 
the field resoiitifled with a horrid din and 
dreadful bi'llowing. For the Parthians do not 
excite their men to action with cornets and 
trumpets, but w'ith certain hollow instruments 
covered with leather, and surrounded with 
brass bells, wbicli they beat contiiiiiully. The 
soiiml is deep and dismal, something between 
the howling of wild beasts and the crashing 
of thunder ; and it was iroiii sage reflection 
they had adopted it, iiavirig observed that of 
all the senses, that of iieuriiig soonest disturbs 
the mind, agitates the passions, and unhinges 
the undershinding. 

While the Romans were trembling, at the 
horrid noise, the ParOiians suddenly uncovered 
their arms, and appeared like battalions of 
fire, witfi the gleam of tlieir breastpins and 
their helmet* of Margian steel polished to the 
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greatest perfection. Their cavalrv too^ com<- 
pletely in brass and steel, shed a lustre 
DO less kriking. At the head of them ap- 
peared Surena^ tall and well made ; hut his 
feminine beanty did not promise such courage 
^be was assessed of. For he was dre.<ised 
in the fashion of the Medes, with his face 
‘painted, and his hair curled and equally parted ; 
.while the rest of the Parthians wore their hair 
in great disorder, like the Scythians, to make 
tliemselves look more terrible. 

At first, the barbarians intended to have 
charged wi^ their pikes, and opened a way 
through their foremost ranks ; but when they 
saw the depth of the Roman battalion.s, the 
closeness of their order, niul tlie iirtnncss of 
tlieir standing, they drew back, and, under the 
appearance of breaking their ranks and dis* 
pprsing, wheeled about and surrounded the 
Romans. At that instant Crassus ordered his 
nrehers and light infantry to bepn the charge. 
Blit they had not gone far before they were 
saluted with a shower of arrows, which came 
with such force and did so much execution, as 
drove them hack upon the battalions. This 
was the beginning of disorder and consterna- 
tion among the heavy' anned, when they be- 
held the force and strength of the arrows, 
ngainsl which no armour was proof, and whose 
keenness nothing could resist. The Parthians 
now separated, and began fo cxerei.se their 
artillery upon the Romans on all sides at 
a considerable distance ; not needing to take 
an exact aim, by reason of the closeness and 
depth of the square in whi<*.h their lulversaries 
wre drawm up. Their bows w«‘re large and 
strong, yet capable of bending till Uie arrows 
were drawn to the head ; the force they went 
with was consequently very great, and the 
wounds they gave mortal. 

The Romans were now in a dreadful situa- 
tion. If they slooil still, tln-y were niereed 
through ; if they ndvance<l, they eoiiUi make 
no reprisals, timl yet were sure to meet their 
fate. Fur the Parthians shoot ns they tly; 
and (his they do with dexterity inferior only to 
the Scythians. It is indet^d an excellent ex- 
pedient, because they save .themselves by re- 
tiring, and, by fighting all the while, escape 
the disgrace of flight. 

While the Romans had any hopes that the 
Parthians would spend all their arrows and 
quit, the combat, or else advance hand to 
hand, they bore Ihcir distresses with patience. 
But as soon us it was perceived, that heinnd 
the enemy tliere was a nuiiiher of enniels 
loaded with arrows, from whence the first 
ranks, after they emptied their quivers, ivere 
‘ supplied, Crassus,^ seeing no end to his siifler- 
■ Ings, was greatly distressed. The step he took 
was to send orders to liis son to get up with 
the enemy, and charge tlicm, if ptissihfe, be- 
fore he was ijuite surrounded ; for it was 
principally ngaiust him that ^ one win^f of the 
Parthian cavalry directed their efforts, in hopes 
of taking Ikim in the rear. Upon this, the 
yonng man took thirteen hnndred horsi*, 
of which those he had from Cassar made a 
thousand, five hundred archers, and eiglit 
cohorts of infantiy which were next at 
liluidi and wheelea about^ to come to the 
. ehqige. However, the Parthians, whether it 
WHS that they were afiraid to meet a detach* 


ment that came against. them in sneh ^od 
order, which some say was the CMe ; or 
whether they wanted to draw yonng iBrassns 
as far as they possibly could from his fiither, 
turned their backs and fled.* The young man 
cried out. They dare not stand and followed 
at full speed. So did Censorious and Me- 
gabacchus;+ the latter a man noted for his 
strength ana courage, and the former, a person 
of senatorial dignity, and an excellent orator. 
Both were intimate friends of young Crassus, 
and nearly of his age. 

The cavalry kept on, and such was the 
alacrity and spirit of hope with which the in- 
fantry were inspired, that they were not left 
behind ; for they imagined they were only pur- 
suing a conquered enemy. But tliey bad not 
gone far before they found how pinch they 
were deceived. The pretended fugitives faced 
about, and many others joined them, advanced 
to the c'ncoiinter. The Romans, upon this, 
made a stand, supposing the enemy would 
come to close quarters with them, because their 
number was but small, I'he Parthians, how- 
ever, only formed a line of their heavy-armed 
cavalry opposite their adversaries, and then 
ordered their irregulars to gallop round, aU9 
heat up the sand and dust in such a manfitov 
that the Romans could scarce cither ^ or 
speak for the clouds of it. Besides, the latter 
were drawiFiipin so .small a ’com|>ass, and 
pressed so close upon each other, that they 
were a very fair mark for the enemy. Th'eir 
death too was lingering. They rolled about 
ill agonies of pain with the arrows sticking in 
them, and before they died endeavoured to 
pull Out the barbed points which were entangled 
within their veins and sinews: an effort that 
served only to enlarge their wounds and add 
to tlieir torture. 

Many died in this miserable manner, and- 
those who .survived were not tit for action. 
When Publinst desired them to attack the 
heavy-armed cavalry, they shewed him their 
hands nailed to their shield.s, and their feet 
fasti 'ned to tlie ground, so that they could 
neither tight nor tly. Ho there tore encouraged 
his cavalry, and advanced vvith great vigour to 
the charge. Bui the dispute was by no means 
upon an equality, either in respect of attack or 
defence. For his men liad only weak and short 
javelins to attack the Parthian cuirasses, which 
were made either of raw* hides or steel ; wliile 
the e.netny's strong uikes could easily make an 
iinprc.ssion upon the naked or light-armed 
Hauls. These were the troops in which he 
placed his chief confidence, and indeed he 
worked wondei-s with them. They laid hold 
oil the pikes of tlie barbarians, and grappline 
with them pulled them from their horses, ana 
threw tliem on the ground, where ..they could 

* It was 'their common method, not to stand a 
pitched tiattle with troops that were in any degree 
their match. In retreating and advancing, as 
occasion required, they knew the advantage they 
had ill the swiftness of ibeir horses, and in the 
excellence of their archers. 

t It is uot easy to say what Roman name Mega* 
bacchns could be the corrnptlon of. XylaUdcr tells 
ns be found in an old translation Cnei, Ptan^, 
Probably that translator might liavr the autiiority 
of some manuscript. 

t Young Crassus. ^ 
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scarce stir, . by reason of the weight of their 
own armottr. Many of tliem even qaittecl their 
own horses, and getting under those of the 
jPaiihians; wounded them in the belly i upon 
which the horses, mad with pain, plunged and 
thcew their riders, and treading tliem under 
foot along with the enemy,, at last fell down 
dead upon both. \Vhat went hardest against 
the Gauls was heat and thirst, for they had 
not been accustomed to either. And they lost 
most of their horses by advancing furiously 
against the enemy's inkes. 

They liad now no resource but to retire to 
their infantry, and to carry off young Crassus, 
who was much wounded. But happening to 
see a hill of sand hy the way, fhoy retired to it ; 
and having placed ilioir horses in Uie middle, 
they locked their shields together all around, 
imagining that would prove the best dei'eiice 
against the barbarians. It happened, however, 
quite otherwise*. Wiiile they were upon plain 
ground, the foremost rank ntfordcd some 
shelter to those behind ; but upon an eitiinence, 
the unevenness of tlie grounil shewed one 
above another, and those hehiiul higher than 
those before, so that tliere was no ehanee for 
any of them to escape ; they fell proiuiscnoiisly, 
lamenting their ingloriofls fate, and the impos- 
sibility of exerting themselves to the lust. 

Young Crassus liad with him two Orreks, 
named Hieronymus and Nirouiacdnis, aVIjo hud 
settled ill that coiiniry in (he town of Carrm. 
These advised him to retire with them, and to 
make his escape to Ischnas a city which had 
atlopted the lioman inU^rosts, and wois at no 
great dUtunce. But he answered, There was 
no death, however dreadful, the fear of which 
could make him leave so many bra\e men 
dying for his sake.’^ At the sitme time he 
desired them to save theiiisrlves, and then em- 
braced and dismissed (lieiii. As his own hand 
was transfixed with an arrow, and he could 
not use it, he offered his side to hi.s armour- 
bearer, and ordered him to strike the blow^ 
Censoiinns is said to have died in tlie same 
manner. As for jMegabacchus, he despatched 
himself with his own liand, and the ottier 
principal officers followed his example. The 
rest fell by the Parthian pikes, atb^r they had 
defended theniselves gallantly to the last. 
The enemy did not make above (ivo bundred 
prisoners. 

When they had cut off the brad of young 
Crassus, they marched witli it to liis father, 
whose affairs were in this po.sfure. After he 
had ordered liis son to charge the Parthians, 
news brmight him that they fled with 

great precipitation, and that the Bomans 
pnrsned them ^ with equal vivacity. He per- 
ceived also, that on his side the enem^f’s ope- 
rations were comparatively feeble: for the 
greatest part of them were (lienj?one after hi.s 
son. Hereupon be recovered bis spirits in ^ 
some degree, and ilrew his forces buck to some 
higher, ground, expecting every moment his 
acm^s return from the pursuit. 

Pnblitu had sent s^i^ral messengers to in- 
form him of his danger ; but the first had fallen 
in tvith'the barbarians, and were cut in pieces ; 
and the last havingf escaped with great diflicnlty, 
told him his son wm lost, if lie had not large 
apd ioiinediato sbccours. Crassus was so 
distracted by diderent passions (hat he could 


not form any rational .scheme. On the one 
hand he was afraii} of sacrif: ing the whole 
army, and on the otlier, anxious for the pre- 
servation of his son ; but at last he resolved to 
march to his assistance.' 

Meannmc', the enemy advanced with loud 
slioutR'an.'i songs of victory, which made them 
appear inore terrible ; and all the driiiiis bellow- 
ing again in the ears of the Bomans, gave 
them notice of another engagement. The 
Parthians coming forwiird with the liead of 
Publius oil a spear, demanded, in the most 
contemptuous mantuT, wbetlier they knew the 
family and imrents of tlie young man. “ Por,^ 
said they, “ it is noji possible that so brave 
and gallant a youth should hr the sun of Crassus, 
the grL‘at(^st dastard and the meanest wretch 
in tlie world.” 

'riijs spectacle broke the spirits of the Ro- 
mans more than all the calamities they had met 
with. Instead of exciting them to revenge, as 
might have hern expected, it prmliicea a 
horror and treriioiir which run through the 
whole army. Nevertheless, Crassus, on this 
nieluncholy or(*asiuii, beliiived with greater 
mugnaniiiiity than lie hud ev'er shewn before 
He marched up and down the ranks, and 
cried, Bomans, ibis loss is mini*. The fortunes 
and glory of Home stand safe and iimiiminished 
in you. If you have any pity for me, who am 
bereaved of the best of sons, sluiW it in your 
re.sentrnent against the enemy. Ibit an end to 
their triumph ; avenge their criieltv. Be not 
astonisherl at this loss : they mu.st always have 
something to sutler who aspire to great thipgs. 
Lucullus did not pull down Tigrunes, nor 
Scipio Antioclius, without some expence of 
blood. Our anci'stors lost a thousand ships be- 
fore they ri'duced Sicily, and many great oflicers 
and geni.Tals in Italy; but no previous losspre- 
vcnteil their .subduing the rouqiierors. For it 
was not by her goiMl fortiiiut, but by the per- 
severance and fortitude with .which she com- 
bated adversity, that Home ha.s risen to her 
present lu'iglit of power.” 

CrasNiis, though he thu.s endeavoured to aili- 
inale his troops, did not find many listen to 
him with pleasure. He was sensible tliidr de- 
pression still continued, when he ordered them 
to slumt for the. battle ; ii*r their shout was 
fetdile, languid, and unequal, while flint of the 
harbarian.s was bold and strong. When the 
attack began, the ligbl-armed cavalry, taking 
the Romans in flank, gulled them with their 
arrow's ; widlo the licav y-armed, charging (hem 
in front with their pikes, drove tliem into a 
narrow' space. Some, indeed, to avoid a more 
painful deatfi iroiii ti:e arrovv.s, 'adyuiiecd with 
the resolution of dc.spair, but did nut much 
execution. All the advantage they had wa.s, 
that the.y were speedily^ despatched bv the 
large woiind.s they received Irom tho broad 
heads of tlj** (!jieiiiy'.s strong pikes, which ^liey 
pushed with sucJi \iulrnvo, that they often 
pierced through two men at ouce.^ 

The fight continiieil in this manner all day; 
and when the barbarians came to retire, they 
said, Tiny wotdd give Cra.s.siis one night to 
bo wail his sou ; if he did not in tlie lueBJUtiine 

• 

* There Is nothing Incredible In tkii,. for U is 

rreqncntly done by the TtrUrs to tl|d same modv 
of litlitiog at this day. 
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coiisitier hotter, and rather choose to go and 
surrender himself to Arsaces, than be carried.” 
Then they sat down near the Roman army, and 
passed the night in great satisfaction, hoping 
to finish the aflair tlie next day. 

It M[as a melancholy and dreadful night to 
the Romans. The]]^ took no care to bury tiie 
dead, nor. any notice of the wounded, many 
of whom were expiring in great agonies. 
Rvery man hud his own fate to deplore. That 
fate aopearcd inevitable, whether they re- 
mained where they were, or threw themselves 
ill the night into that boundless plain. They 
found a great objection, too, against retiring, 
in the wounded ; wliu would retard their flight, 
if they attempted to carry fhern off, and alarm 
the enemy with their cries, if they were left 
behind. 

As for Crassiis, tliuiigli they believed him 
the cause of all their ini.series, they wanted 
liim to make his appearance and speak to them. 
But he hud covered his lic^ud, chosen darkness 
for his companion, and stretched himself upon 
the ground. A sad example to the vulgar of 
the instability of fortune ; and to men of deeper 
Ihoiiglit, of tlie cfl'ects <ii‘ rashness aii<] ill- 
placed ambition. Nut contented with being 
the first and greatest among many niillions of 
men, he had considered litmseli in a mean 
light, because there were two al)o\e him. 

Octavius, one of his lieutenants, and Cas- 
sius, endeavoured to raise him from the ground 
and console him, but found that he ga\e him- 
self entirely up to despair, 'fliey then, by 
their own authority, suiiimoned the ceniuriuns 
and other oflicers to a council of war, in which 
it was resolved they should relirt*. Ac<*ord- 
ingly they began to i(b so witliout sound of 
trumpet, and silently enough at first. Hut w hen 
the sick and W'oiinded perceived they wen* 
going to be desert<*<l, their doleiid cries and 
lamcntutions tilled the whole nriny with coiifu. 
sion and disorder. Still greater terror seized 
them as they proeeeiled, the fon'iiiost troops 
imagining that tiio.se behind were f*iietni<*s. 
They oficn niisseil their way, often stopped to 
put themselves in some order, or to take some 
of the wounded olf the beasts of burden, and 
put others on. lly these things they lost a 
great deal of time ; iiisoinuch (hat Jgiiatiiis 
only, who made the best of his way with three 
hundred horse, arrived at Came about mid- 
night. He saluted the guards in Latin, and 
when he perceived they heard him, he bade 
them go and tell Ooponiiis, who coiuinnndod 
lliere, that Cnissns had fought a great buttle 
with the Parthians. ^heii, without cxpluiiiiiig 
himself farther, or neipiaiiiting them who he 
was, lie made off ns fast as possible to Zeiig. 
ina ; by which means he saved hiiiiself and his 
troop; but, at the same time, was much blamed 
for deserting his general. 

However, Crassiis found his ad\'an(nge in 
the hint given to Copouius. That officer con- 
sidering that the hurry and confusion witli 
which the message was dc'livered, betokened 
no good, ordered his men to arm; and as 
soon as he was apprized tliat Crassus was 
marching that way, he went out to meet him, 
•and conducted his army into the (own. 

' Though the Parthians in the night perceived 
(he flight of tlie Romans, they did not pursue 
ih^in ; but at break of day they fell upon those 


that. were left in the camp, and despatched 
them, to the number of four thousand. The 
cavalry also picked up mai^ others who were 
straggling upon the plain. One of the Roman 
oflicers, named Vargiintinos. who had wan- 
dered in the night from the main body with 
four oohorts, was found next morning posted 
u{ion a hifl. The barbarians surrounded their 
little corps, and killed them all, except twenty 
men. These made their way through tlie 
enemy sword in hand, who lei them pass, and 
tliey arrived safe at Carra;. 

A rumour was now brought to Surena, that 
Crassus with tlie best of his officers and troops 
had escaped, and that those who had retired 
into Carrac, were only a mixed multitude, hot 
worth his notice. Ife was afmid, therefore, 
that he had lost the fruits of his victory ; but 
not being absolutely certain, he wanted better 
iufortiialion, in orefer to determine whether he 
should besiege Carrai, or piirsuc^ Crassus, 
wherever he might have lied. Tor tliis purpose 
he despatched an interpreter to the wall.s, who 
was to call Crassus or (.'assius in X.4atin, and 
tell them that Surena demanded a conference. 
As soon as the business of the interpreter was 
made known to Crassus, he accept eil the pro- 
posal. And not lon^ after, certain Arabians 
arrived IVoin the same quarter, who knew, 
Crassus and Cassius well, having been in the 
Koinaii camp b(*rore the. battle. These seeing 
Cassius .upon the walls, told him. “ Surena 
was ready to conclude a peaefe with them, on 
condition they would he upon terms of friend- 
ship with the king his master, and give up * 
MesopojUimia ; for lie thought this more advan- 
tageous to both tlmn coming to extreroitiea^” 
Cassius embraced tbe. overture, and deriianaed 
that the time and place might be flxf'd for an 
interview befweeii Surena and Crassus; 
which the Arabians undertook for, and then 
rode oil*. 

Surena, delighted to find that the Romans 
were in a place where they might be besieged, . 
led his Parthians agaiu.st them the next day. 
These barbarians treated tli«*m with great in- 
solence, and told them, if they vyanted either 
peace or truce, they might deliver up Crassus 
and Cassius bound. The Romans, ^ greatly 
afllicied at finding tliemselyes so imposed 
upon, told Crassus ho must give up his distant 
and vain liopes of succour from the Armenians, 
and resolve upon flight. I'liis resolution ought 
to have been concealed from all the inhabitaBts 
of Carrac till the moment it was pat in execu- ' 
tion. But Crassus revealed * it to Androina-' 
rims, one of the most pertidibu.s amongst them, 
whom he also chose for his guide, l^m Uiis 
traitor (he Parthians learned every step tlmt 
vyas taken. 

' As it was not their custom, nor consequently 
very practicable tor them to %ht in the nigliL ' 
and it was in Che night that Crassus marened 
out, Andromachns contrived that they might 
not be far behind. With this view he artfully 
led the Romans sometimes one way, sometimes 
another, and at last entangled tliem among 
deep marshes and ditches, where it wa9*diffi- . 
cul to get either forw'ard or backward* ^ There . 
were several who conjectured from tfiis shift-, 
iAg and turning, that Andromachns had some 
ill design, and tlierefore refused to follow him ' 
any farther. As for Cassius he returned io 
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i;^rr8e; aml.whi^n liH gniilet; who were-Ara- 
bianSf advtned him to wait till the moon had 
passed tlie Scorpion, he • tfnswered, “ I am 
more afraid of the Sagittary.^^ Then making 
the best of his way, he got into Assyria with 
five hundred horse. Others finding faithful 
guides, reached, the mountains of Sihnaca, and 
were perfectly secure, before it was light. 
These, about five timusand in number, were 
under the conduct of Octavius, a man of grent 
merit and honour. 

Meantime day overtook Crassus, while 
fiiroiigh the tn?achery of Andromachus, he 
was wandering on hogs and'other Itnpnictira- 
ble ground. He had with him only four co- 
liorts of infantry, a very small nurnhcr of horse, 
and five lictors. At huigtli he regained the 
road with much 'labour and difiiciilty • but by 
this time the enemy was coming iin. J fc w'as 
not above twelve furlongs beliiiiu (he corps 
under Octavius. However, as he coiihl not 
join him, all he could downs to retire to a hill, 
not so secure against cavalry as Sinnaca, luit 
sitnated under lliose inuiintains, and connected 
with them Iw a long ridge which ran through 
the plain. Octavius, therefore, could see the 
danger Grassus w'as in, and lie iminediately 
ran down with a small band to his as.sistan«‘e. 
Upon •this, the rest, reproaching themselves 
for staying behind, desceiuled from the h ights, 
and falling upon the Parllnans, drove them 
from the hill. T^en they took Crassus in the 
mid.st of them, and fencing him with their 
shields, boldly declared, that no Parthian 
arrow should touch their general, while any of 
them were left alive. 

Siirena now perceiving that the Parthians 
were less vigorous in their attacks, and that 
if night came on, and the Homans gained the 
mountains, they would be entirely out ofhis 
reach, formed a stratagem to gi-t Cra‘»sus into 
his hands. He dismissed some of his prisoners 
after they had heard the coiiversaliori <if the 
Parthian "soldiers, who had lieeii in.struct<‘d to 
say, that the king did not want peri>etuul war 
with the Roniuns, hut had ratlier renew the 
friendship and alliance by Ids geiu nius 
ment of Crassiis. After this niaiuf’uvre, the 
barbarians withdrew from the coinhat, and 
Snrena, with a few of hi.s principal olfujers, 
advancing gently to the hill, where he unslruiig 
his bow, and oifering his hand, in\ itecl Crussiis 
to an* agreement. He said, the king had 
hitherto, contrary to his inclinations, given 
proofs of his power, lint now he. w'ould with plea- 
sure shew his moderation and cieiiit'iicy, in 
coming ta tenns with the Romans, and siitfer- 
ing them to dejiart in peace.” 

The troops received tliis proposal of Snrena 
with joy. But Grassus, wliose errors had all 
been owing to the Parthian treachery and de- 
ceit, and tnought this^ sudden change in their 
behaviour a very suspicious circumstance, did 
not accept the overture, but stood deliberat- 
ing, Hereupon, the soldiers raised a great 
outcry, and hade him go down. Then they 
proceeded to insults and reproaches, telling 
nira, “ He was very willing to expose them to 
the weapons of the Parthjans, hut did not 
dare to meet them himself, when they had laid 
down their arms^ and wanted only a friendly 
conforence.” 

* Alluding to the Partbiari arc. hers. 
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At first he had recourse to entveaties, and re- 
presented, that if they w^onld but hold out Uie 
remainder of the day, might in the night 
^iii the mountains and rocks, which would be 
inaccessible to cavalry. * At tlie same time he 

t minted to the way, and begged tiiein not to 
i>rego the liopes of safety when they had it so 
near. But when be found tliey received Jiia 
address with anger, and clashing their arms 
in a menacing manner, he was terrified, and 
began to go ; only turning round a iiioiiient to 
sjK*ak these few words, •'•'You, Octavius, and 
you, Petrouiiis, and all you Rouian oncers 
that are present, arc witnessc^s of the necessity 
1 am under to take this step, and e'onscioiis of 
tlie dishonour and violence. 1 sutfer. Bui when 
you are safe, pray tell the world that 1 was 
deceived hy the enemy, and not that 1 was 
abandfim d by my countrymen.” 

Jlow'ever, Octavius anil Petrouiiis would 
not stay behind ; they descended the hill with 
him. ilis lictors too would Iinvo followed, 
hut he sent them bark. ^ The first persons tliat 
met him, on the part of the. barbarians, were 
two Orei'ka of the half breed. They dis- 
mounted and made Grassus a low reviTonce. 
and addressing him in Greek, desired he 
W'ould st'iid some of his people to sc^o that 
Snrena ami his eoiiipany eame unarmed, and 
without any w'capons eoneealed about tlieiii. 
Grassus answ'ered, “ That if his Ufi? had hcirn 
of any aecotini ^vitli him, he should not 
have trusted himself in their hands.” Never- 
tlielc.s.s, ho sent tw o brothers of the nams oi . 
Roscius before him, to iuiiiiiro upon what foot- 
ing, and how many of each side were to meet. 
Snrena detained those inessetig€>rs, and ad- 
vanced in peu'son wiili his (iriucipal oflicers on 
horseback. “ What is this,” said he, “ I be- 
hold ? A Roman general on foot, when we 
are on liorKeb.iek ?” Then he ordered a hurso 
to he brought for him. But Grassus answered, 
“ 'riiere w'as no error on either side, since 
each eame to treat after the manner of his 
eouritry.” Then ” said Sureiia, “ from this 
niomeiit there sliidl be peaci; and an alliance 
between Orodes and the Romans ; but the 
treaty mii.st be signed upon tlie banks of the 
Kuplirati's ; tor you Romans romeinber your 
agreeiiierit.s \rry ill.” Then he otfered him 
his hand ; and w'hen Grassus w'oiihi have, sent 
fiir a horse, lie told him, Tii(;n% wa.sno need; 
the king would supply him with one.” At 
the same time a horsi; was brouglit with for- 
iiitiire of gold, and the eifuerrics having inouiit- 
e<l. Grasses beKuri to drive him forward. Oc- 
tavius titen laid hold on the bridle ; iu which 
he W'as followed by ihitronius,^ a legionary 
tribune. Afterwards thereat of the Romans 
who attended endeavoured to stop the horse, 
and to draw ofi* those Who pressed upon Cras- 
siis on each side. A scuIHe and tumuli ensued, 
which ended in blows. ^ 'J'hereupon Octavius 
drew his sword, and killed one of the Par- 
thian ^ooms ; and another coming behind, 
Octavius despatched him. Petronius, who 
had no arms to defend him, received a stroke 
on his breast-plate, but leapt'il from nis horse 
iin wounded. Grassus was killed by' a Pfirthian 
named Pomaxnctlires:* though some say a no* 

* .Appisn calls him Masnstbres, anil In some co- 
pies of Plutarch he Is caUcit Axattires. 
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ther despatched him, and Pomanethrea cat 
oif his head and right hand, fndeed, all these 
cironiiistoncesiDast be rather from corgectare 
than knowledge. ^ For part of those who at- 
tended were slain In attempting to defend 
Crassus, and the rest had ran ap the hill^on 
first alvm. 

After this, the Parthians went and address- 
^ themselves to the troops at the top. ' They 
told them, Crassns had met with the reward 
his iidostice deserved ; hat, as for them, Surena 
desired thev would come down boldly, for 
they had nothing to fear. Upon this promise 
some went down and surrendered themselves. 
Others attempted to get off in the night ; but 
very few of those escaped. The rest were 
honted by the Arabians, and either taken or 
put to the sword. It is said, that in all there 
were twenty thoasand killed, and ten thousand 
made prisoners. 

Surena sent the head and hand to Orodes in 
Armenia; notwitlistanding Avliich he ordered 
his messengers to give it out at Seleucia, that 
he was bringing Grassus alive. Pursuant to 
this report, he prepared a kind of mock 
procession, which, by way of ridicule, he 
called triumph. Caius Pacianiis, who of all 
the prisoners, most resembled Crassus, was 
dressed in a rich robe in the Parthian fashion, 
and instructed to answer to the name of Cras- 
sus and title of general. Thus accoutred, he 
marched on horseback at the head of the 
Rom^s. Before him marched the trumpets 
and lictors, mounted upon camels. Upon the 
rods were suspended empty purses, and, on 
the axes, heads of the Hotiians ne.wly cut off. 
Behind came the SehMiciati courtesans with 
music, singing scurrilous and farcical songs 
upon tiie elleiiihmcy and cowanliee of Cransus. 

These things were to iiiiiii.se the populace. 
But aftei the iarce was over, Surena assembled 
the senate of Seleucia, and nrodiict'd the 
obscene hooks of Aristides, culled Me/esiacs, 
Nor was tikis a groundless invention to blacken 
dke Romans. Portiie books lu'ing really found 
in die baggage of Uiistius,-j' gave Siirtna an 
excellent opportunity to say many siinrp and 
satirical things of the Romaus, who, even in 
the time of war, could not ndraiii from such 
libidinous actions and abominable books. 

This scene put fJie Seleuciuns in mind of 
the wise remark of i'Esop. They saw Surena 
had put the Milesian obseeiiiiics in the forepart 
of die wallet, and behind lhey_ beheld a Par- 
tiiian Sybaris, t with a long train of carriages 
full of Iiorlots ; insomurh that his army resem- 
bled the serpents called scytaltp. Fierce and 
formidable in its head, it presented nothing but 
pikes, artillery, ami war horses ; while the tail 
ridiculously enough exhibited prostitutes, musi- 
cal ip.stniinents, and niglits spent in singing 
and riot with those women. Rustiiis uiidouhte^y 
was to blame ; but it was an impudent thiug 
in the Parthians to censure the Milesiacs, 
when .many of die Arsacidm who tilled the 
throne were sons of Milesian, or Ionian cour- 
tesans. 

One of the Bodleian nianuicripts has it Roscius. 

t Sybarii was a town la Lucania famous for its 
. luxurv ai|d efleminacy. 


During these transactions, Orodes was recon- 
died to Artavasdes the Armenian, and had 
weed to a marriage between timt prince’s 
sister and his son Pacoim On this occasion 
they freely went to each odiers* entertainments, 
in which many of the Greek tragedies were 
presented. . For Orodes was not unversed in 
the Grecian literature; and Artavasdes had 
written tragedies liimself, as well as orations 
and histones, some of which are. still extant, 
lu one of these entertainments, while they were 
yet at table, the head of Crassus was brought 
to the door. Jason, a tragedian of the city of 
Tralles, was rehearsing die Bacchaa of Euri- 
pides, and the tragical adventures of Pentheus 
and Agave. All the company were expressing 
tiieir admiration of the pieces, when Sillaces 
entering the apartment prostrated himself before 
the king, and laid the head of Crassus at his 
feet 'I he Parthians welcomed it with accla- 
mations of joy, and the attendants, by the 
king’s order, placed Sillaces at the table. Here- 
upon, Jason gave one of t)ie actors the habit of 
Pentheus, in which he had appeared, and 
putting on that of Agave, with die frantic air 
and ml the enthusiasm of a Bacchanal, sung 
that part, where Agave presents the head of 
Pentheus upon her thyrsus, fancying it to be 
that of a young lion — ^ 

Well are our toils repaid : On yonder mountain 
We pierced the lordly savage. 

Finding the company extrethely delightedj^iftMt 
went on — 

The Chorus asks, " Who gave the glorions 
Agave answers, “ Mine, mine is the prise. 

Pomaxsethres, who was sitting 
upon hearing this started up, and wcmct have 
bikeii the head from Jason, inhisting that that 
mrt belonged to him, and not \p the actor. The 
king, highly diverted, made Ifo'maxBeihres’ the 

P resents usual on sucli occasions, and rewarded 
asoii witli a talent. I'he expedition of Cras- 
sus was a real tragedy, and such was the 
exordium* or farce after it. 

However, the Divine Justice punished Orodes 
for liis cruelty, and Surena for his perjury. 
Orodes, envying tlie glory Surena had acquired, 

t )ut him to death soon after.' And that prince# 
itiving lost his >son Pac(»r(is in a battle with the 
Homans, fell into a languishing disorder which 
turned to a dropsy. His second son Phraates 
took the opimrtunity to give him aconite. But 
tindiiig the poison worked only upon tlic \vatery 
hhniour, and was carrying otV the disease witli 
it, lie took a shorter metliod, and strangled him 
^vitli his own hands.'!’ 

* Exordium, In its original sense, tfgnifled the 
unravelling the plot, the catastrophe of a tragedy ; 
and it retained that sense among the Greeks, But 
when the Romans began to act their light satirical 
pieces (of which they had always been very fond) 
after their tragedies, they applied the term to those 
pieces. 

i There have been more execrable characters, hot 
there is not, perhaps, in the histo^ of mankind, 
one more contemptible than that of Crassns. His 
ruling passion was the most sordid lust of wealth, 
and the whole of bis conduct, political, popular, 
nud military, was suhservieni to this. If tit any lime 
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NICIAS AND CRiVSSUS COMPARED. 


C^NB of the first thm^ that occurs in this com- 
parison is. Chat Nhiias gained his wealth in a 
less exceptionable manner than Crassus. The 
working of mines, indeed, does not seem very 
snitable to a man of Nicias’s character, where 
the persons employed are conimonlv malefactors 
or barbarians, some of which work in fetters, 
till the 'damps and unwholesome air piit an end 
to their being. — But it is comparatively an 
hononrable pursuit, wheu put in parallel with 
getting an estate by the confiscations of Sylla, 
or by Duying houses in the midst of fires. Yet 
Crassus dealt as openly in these things as he 
did in agriculture and usury. As to the oilier ^ 
matters which lie was censured for, and which | 
he denied, namely, his making money^ of lus | 
vote in the senate, his extorting if from the 
allies^ his overreaching silly women by flattery, 
and his undertaking the defence of ill men: 
nothing like these things was ever iniputea 
by Slander herself to Nicias. As to his wasting^ 
his money upon those who made a tnide ol'j 
impeachments, to prevent their doing him any | 
harm, it was a circumstance whicli expo.sod | 
him to ridicule ; and iiiiwortliy, perlia[)s, of the ! 
cliaracters of Peficles and Aristides ; but neces- | 
sary for him, who had a timidity in his nature. , 
It was a tiling wiiich Lycurgns the orator after- I 
wards made a merit of to the people : when 
censured for having bought fdF one of fhe.se 
trading informers, rejoice,” said he, “fhat 
after being so long employed in the administra- 
tion, I am discovereii to have given money, 
and not taken it” 

As to tlieir expenses, Nl<-ias appears to have 
been more public spirited in bi.s. If is ofl'erings 
to the gods, and the games and tragedies with 
which he entertained tlic people, were so niaiiy 
proofs of Rohle and generous .seniininniN. It is 
true, all that Nicias laid out in this manner, 
and, indeed, his whole estate, amounted only 

be gave into public munificence, it w:is with him no 
more than a species of roinmercc. Ky tliiis treating 
the people, he was laying uiit liU iiioney i:i liie pni- 
ebase of provinces. IV hen S}riafell to his lot, the 
trausporCs he discovered sprung not from the ^reat 
ambition of carrying the Roman eagles o\cr the 
east: they were nothing nioie tliaii the joy of a 
miter, when he stnnihies upon a bidden treasiire. 
Dazalcd with the prospect of harhurian gold, he 
grasped with eagerness a comniaud fur wliich he 
bad no adequate capacity. IVe And him emharrassed 
by the slightest diflicuities in his military operation^, 
and, when bis obstinacy would permit him, taking 
hit measures from the advice of bis lieutenants. 
Vfe look with Indignation on the Ilouiati squadrons 
•landing, liy his dispositions, as a mark for the 
.Parthian archers, and incapable of acting either on 
the offensive or defensive. The Romans could not 
be ignorant of the Parthian method of attacking 
and retreating, when they had before spent so much 
time in Armenia. The fame of their cavalry could 
not be unknown in a country where it was so much 
dreaded. It was, therefore, the first business of the 
Roman gen^l to avoid those countries which 
. might five them any advantage in the equestrian 
action. But Che hot scent of eastern treasure made 
him a dope even to the policy of the barbarians, 
and to arrive at Ibis the nearest way, be sacrificed 
the lives of gbirty tbonsand Romans. 


to a amall part of what Craasiis expended at 
once, in enttMtaiiiing so many myriads of men, 
and Bupplying them with bread afterwards. 
But it would be very strange to me, if there 
should be auy one who does not perceive, that 
this vice is nothing but an ine(|uality and incoii- 
sistency of character; particularly when he 
sees men laying out that money in an honour- 
able manner, which they ha^e got dishonour- 
ably. So much with regard to their riches. 

If we consider their behavio^ in the ad- 
ministration, we shall not find in Nicias any 
instance of cunning, injustice, violence, or 
effrontery. On the contrary, he snflered 
Alcibiades to imjxise^ upon him, and he was 
modest or rather timid in his applications to 
tlie people. Whereas Crassus, in turning from 
his friends to his enemies, and back again if 
liis interest required it, i.s justly accused of an 
ilhlieral duplicity. Nor could ne deny (hat he 
used ^ ioleiice to attain the consulship, when he 
hired nifliuns to [uy their hands upon Cato and 
Doniitiiis. In the assembly (hat was held for 
the allotment of the provinces, many were 
wounded, ntid four citizens killed. Nay. 
Crassus hiirisclf struck a senator, named 
Lucius Amialiiis, who opposed his measures, 
upon the face with his ust (a circifmstance 
which esc.aned us in his Life.) and drove 
him out of Uiuy^v/M covered with blood. 

But if Cru8.sus was too violent and tyrannical 
ill bis proceedings, Nicias was as much too 
timid. Ilis poltroonery and mean submission 
to the ino.st abundiined persons in the state 
deserve the ureal'^st reproacli. Besides, 
Crassus .shewed some mn^ianirnity and dignity 
of senliment, in contending, not with suen 
wretciies ns Cleon and IIy(>erbo1us, but with 
the gh»ry id’ (y’je.sar, and the three triiimnhs of 
Poiiipcy. Ill fact, he inaitituined the uiqpute 
well with theiii for power, arid in tlie high 
honour of the censorship he was even beyond 
Poinpey. For he wlio wants to stand at the 
hcdni, .should not consider what may expose 
him to envy, but what is great and glorious, 
and niiw by its lustre force envy (o speak be- 
hind. But if security and repose arc to be 
consulted above all tilings ; if you are afraid 
of Alcibiades upon the roatrum^ of the Lace- 
damioniuns atPylo.s,and of Perdiccasin 'I'hrece, 
(hen, surely, Nicias, Athens is wide enough to 
uflurd you a corner to retire to> where you 
may weave yourself the soft crown of tran- 
quillity, as some of the idiilosophers express it, 
'I'he love Nicias had for peace was, indeed, a 
divine attachniei^, and his cmdeavours, dnring 
his W'hole administration, topnt an end to the 
war, were wortliy of the f/rccian humanity. 
This alone places him in so honourable a light, 
that Crassus could not have been compared 
with him, though he bad made the Caspian sea 
or the Indian ocean the boundary of the Ro-' 
man empire. 

Nevertheless, in a commonivealth which re- 
tains any sentiments of virtn^ he who has the 
lead should not give place for a moment to 
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’persons of no principle ; he should intrust no I 
cliarge with those who want capacity, nor | 
place any confidence in those who want ho*' 
near. And Niclas certainly did this in raising 
.Cleon to the command of tlie army, a man 
who had nothing to recommend him but his 
Impudence and his bawling in the rostrum. I 
On the other hand, I do not commend Chra.<!Sus | 
for advancing to action, in the war with Sparta- 
cus, witli more ^ expedition than prudenre. ; 
though his ambition had this excuse, that he 
was afraid Pompey would come and siiatrh 
his laurels from nim, as Miimniiiis liad done 
from Mebdhis at Corinth. But the conduct of 
Nicias was very absurd and nicaii'Spirited. 
He would not gf\'e up to liis enemy the ho- 
nour and trust of commaiidcr-iu •chief while 
he could execute that charge with ease, 
and had good hopes of succe8.s ; but a.s soon as 
he saw it attended with ^eat danger, he was 
willing to secure hiniselt, though he exposed 
the public by it. It was not tlius Thernistocles 
behaved in the Persian war. To prevent the 
advancement of a^ man to the command who 
had neither capacity nor principle, which he 
knew must have been tlie ruin of his country, 
he prevailed witli him by a sum of money to 
give np his pretensions. And Cato stood for 
tlie triniinesnip, when he saw 'it w'oiild involve 
him in the greatest trouble and danger. On 
the contrary, Nicias was willing enough to be 
general, when lie hud only to go againsf. Minoa, 
Cythem,.or the poor Melmii.s ; but if there was 
'o^asion to fight with the Tiacedmiiioriiiiiis, he 
put qir his armour, and intnistefi tlie ships, tlie 
men, the warclike stores, in sluirt the entire 
direction of a war wliich required the most 
consummate prudence and cxiicrionce, to the 
ignorance ana rashiie.ss of Cleon, in which he 
was not only unjust to himself and his own 
honour, but to ilie welfan^ atul .safety of his 
country. This made the Atliciiiaiis send him 
afterwards, contrary to his iiadinatiun, ugaiiisl 
Syracuse. They thought it was not a convic- 
tion of the improbability of siicce.ss, hut n re- 
gard to his own ea.se and a want of spirit, 
which made him willing to dcjirive them of the 
conquest of Sicily. I 

There is, however, this great proof of liis 
integrity, tliat though he was periiotually against i 
war, and always dfMdiiied the command, yet 
they failed not to appoint him to it as the ablest 
and best general they had. ^ But Crnssus, I 
thpugh he was for ever aiming at such a 
charge, never gained one except in tlie war 
witli the gladiators ; and that only because 
Pompey, Metellns, and both the Lucullus’s 
were absent. This is tlie more remarkable, 
because Crassus w’as arrived at a high degree 
of authority and power. But, it seems, his 
best friends tliougnt him (as the comic poet 
expresses it) 

In all trades skill’d except the trade of war. 

However, this knowledge of his talents availed 
the Romans but litttle ; his ambition never let 
tbeiii rest, Ull they assigned him a province, 
^he Athemans employed Nicias s^ainst his 
incIinatioD ; and it wait jagainst the inclination 
of the Romans that Crassus led them out. 
CrassBS’ involved his county in misfbitanes ; 
but the misfortnnes of Nicias were owing to his 
country. 


Nevertheless, in thid rekpect, it is eiuaer to 
commend Nicias tlian to blame Crassus. The 
capacity and skill of the former as a ^neral 
kept him from being drhwn away with the 
vain liopes of his countrymen, and he declared, 
from the first, that Sicily could not be conquer- 
ed .* the latter called out the Romans to the 
Pardiian war, as an easy undertaking. In this 
he found himself sadly deceived ; yet his aim 
was grcal. While Coesar was subduing the 
west, the Gauls, the Germans,^ and Britain, he 
attempted to penetrate the Indian ocean on the 
east, and to conquer all Asia ; things which 
Pompey and Lnciillus would have eifected if 
they had been able. But though they were* 
hutli engaged in the same designs, and made 
the same attenipik with Crassus, their charac- ■ 
ters stood unimpeached both as to moderatioiL 
and probity. If Crassus was opposed by one 
of the trifnines in his Partliian expedition, 
•PoHq>ey was opposed by the senate when he ' 
got Asia for his proAincc. And when Ciesar 
had routed three hundred thousand Germans, 
Cato voted that he should be given up to that 
injured people, to atone for the violation of the 
peace. But the Roman people, pa,viiig no re- 
gard <o Cato, ordered a thanksgiving to the 
gods, for fifteen days, and thought tlienisclves 
happy in the advantage gained. In what rap- 
tures then w'ould they have been, and for how 
many days would they have ottered sacrifices, 
if Crnssus could have sent them an account from 
Babylon, that he was victorious: and if he had’, 
roceeded from thence through Media, Persia, 
fyreania,. Susa, and Bactna, and reduced 
them to the form of Roman provinces. For, 
according to Euripides, ’if justice must be 
violated, and men cannot sit down quiet and 
contented witli their present possessions, it 
shouhl not be for taking the small town bf 
Scaiidiu, or razing such a castle as Mende ; nor 
yet fur going in chase of the fugitive Eginitiv, 
who, like birds^ have retired to another coun- 
try : the price of injustice should be high ; so 
sacred a thing as right should not he invaded 
for a trilling consideration, for that would bt; 
treating it with contempt indeed. In fact, 
they w'ho commend Alexander’s expedition, 
and decry that of Crassus, judge of actions only 
by the event. 

As to their military performances, several 
of Nicias’s are very considerable. He gained 
many battles, and was very near taking Syra- 
cuse. Nor vvere all his niiscarriages so many . 
errors ; but they were to be imputed partly to 
his ill health, ar.d partly to the envy of his 
countrymen at home. On tlie other band, 
Crassus committed so many errors, that Fqr- 
tone had no opportunity to shew bite any 
favour ; whererore we need not so much 
wonder, that the Parthian power got the bet- 
ter of his incapacity, as that nis incapacity pre- ’ 
vailed over tlie good fortune of Rome. 

As one of them paid the greatest attention to 
divination, and the other entirely disregarded 
it, and yet both perished alike, it is hard to say 
whether tlie observation of omens is a salutary: 
tiling or not. Nevertheless, to err on the shle 
of religion, out of regard to ancient and re- 
ceived opinions, is a more pardonable thing, 
than to err through obstihacy and presnmp^ 
tion. * ■ 

Crassus, however was not so reproachable 
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in his exit He did not snrrendor 
ffnhmit to be bound, nor was he deluded wit.i 
vain hopes ; but in yielding to the instances of 
his friends he met his fate, and fell a' victim to 
the perfidy and injustice of the barbarians. 


Whereas Nicias, from a mean and unmanly . 
fondness for life, put himseli in tlie enemy’s 
hands, by wJiich means he came to a baser and 
more dishonourable end. 


SERTORIUS. 


It is not at all astonishing that Fortune, in 
the variety of her motions through course of 
numberless ages, happens often to hit upon the 
same point, and^ to produce events perfectly 
simiiiar. For, if the number of events be 
infinite, Fortune may easily furnish herself with 
Iiarallels in such abundance of matter ; if their 
number be limited, there must necessarily he a 
return of the same occurences, when the whole 
is run through. 

Some there are who lake a pleasure in col- 
lecting those nccidentH and tidventiircs they 
have mettvith in history or conversid ion, which 
have such a cliaracteristicul likeness, as to ap- 
pear the elfects of reason and foresight. For 
example, there were, two eminent persons of 
the name of Attis,^ the one a Syrian, tlic other 
an Arcadian, who were both killed by a boar. 
There were two Acteons, one of >vaicli was 
torn in pieces by bis ^^logs, and the other by 
his lovers.**- Of the two Scipios, one con- 
quered Carthage, and the other (lemolislied it. 
Troy was taken three times ; the first time by 
Hercules, on account of Ijaomedou's horses; 
the second time by Agamemnon, through means 
of the wooden horse ;t the iliird by Chnridctiiiis, 
a horse happening to stand in the way, ami 
hindering the Trojans from shutting the gates 
BO quickly as they should have done. There 
are two cities tliai bear the names of the most 
odoril'erous plants, /o.s'§ ayd iintyrna, Violet 
and Myrrh, and Homer is said to havi5 been 
bo;m in thc’one, anfl to have died in tlie other. 
To these instances we may add, that some of 
the generals who have liceii the greatest 
warriors, and have exerted their capacity for 
stratagem in the most successful manner, have 

* Pausanins, in his Achaics, mentions one Attis 
or Attes, tiie son of Calaus the Pbiygian, who in- 
troduced the worship of the mother of the gods 
among the Lydians. He was himself under a 
natural incapacity of having children, and there- 
fore he might possibly be the first who proposed 
that all the priests of that goddess should he eunuchs. 
Paosanias adds, that Jupiter, displeased at his being 
so great a favourite with her,, sent a boar, which 
ravaged the fields and slew Attis, as well as many 
of. the Lydians. We know nothing of any other 
Attis. 

f Acteontbe son of Aristeains, was torn in pieces 
by his own doss, and Actcon the son of Melissns 
by the Bacebiadae. See the Scholiast upon Apol- 
lonius, Book iv. 

t These are all wooden instances of events being 
under the guidance of an intelligent being. Nay, 
they arb 'sDch puerilities as Timasus himself scarce 
ever gave into. 

. i Some Boppose los to have been an island rather 
than a-town. But If it was an island,. there might 
bet A .town in it of the same name, which was often 
the ease in the Oreek islands. 


bad but one eye ; I mean Philip, Antigoniui^ 
Hannibal, and Sertoriiis, whose life we are 
now going to write. A man whose conduct, 
with respect to women, was preferable to that 
of Philip, vyho was more faithful to his friends 
tlian Antigonus, and more humane to his ene- 
mies than Hannibal ; biit> though he was in- 
ferior to none of them in capacity, he fell short 
of them all in success. Fortune, indeed, was 
ever more crucrl to him than his most inveterate 
and avowed enemies ; yet he shewed himself 
li match for Meii^lliis in experience, for Pom- 
pey in noble during, for Sy 11a in his victories, 
nay, for the whole Roman people in power ; and 
was all the while an exile and a sojourner 
among barbarians. 

T1h> Grecian general who, wo think, most 
resembles bim, is Eumenes of Cardin,* 
Roth of them excelled in pointof generalship, 
in all the art of stratagem, ns well as courage. 
Roth were buni.slied their own countries, and 
eoinmanded armies in others. And both had 
to contend with Fortune, who persecuted them 
so violently, that at last they were assassinated 
through tho treaeliery of tliose very persons 
whom they liad ol'ten led to victory. 

Quintus S(Ttoriiis was f»f a respectable 
family in the town of Nursia, and country of 
file j^iblncs. Having lost his father v/hen a 
child, he had a liberal education given bim by 
his mother, whom on that account be always 
loved with the greatest tenderness. Her 
tiainc was RJiea. Ho was suflioiently qualified 
to speak in a court of justice ; und by his 
abilities tliat way gained some interest, when 
but a youth, in iiome itself. But his greater 
lalenis for the camp, and his success as a 
soldier, turned his ambition into that channel. 

He mutle bis first campaign under Caepio,*!- 
wlicn the Cimbri and Teutones broke into 
Gaul. 'The Romans fought a battle, in which 
their behaviour was but incliflerenl, and they 
were put to the rout. On this occasion Ser- ■ 
torius lost his horse, and received many wounds 
himself, yet he swam the river Rhone, armed 
as he was with his hreastjjlate and shield, in 
spite of the violence of tlie torrent. Such 
was his strength of body, and so much had 
he improved that strength by exercise. 

The same enemy came on a second time, 
witJi such prodigious numbers, and such dread- 

* In the Thracian Chersonesns. 

1 in the printed text it U Scipio s but 
maniiscriptB give us Cttpio. And it certainly 
Q. Servllius Cscpio, who, with the consul 
Mallus, was defeated by the Cimhrl, in the fburtb 
year of the hundred and sixty -eighth Olympiad, n 
hundred and three yean before the Christian spra 
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ibl menaces, that it wasdiflicall to.prevail with 
a Itotiuin to keep his post,, or. to obey his ge- 
nciral . , Marius nad then tlie cammand, and 
Sertorius offered his service to go as a my, 
and bring him an account of the enemy. For 
this^ purpose he took a Gaulish habit, and 
having learned as much of the language as 
might sufSce for common address, he mingled 
with the barbarians. When he had seen 
and heard enough to let him into the measures 
they were taking, he returned to Mariii.s, who 
honoured him with the establislied rewards 
of valour ; and, during that whole war, he gave 
siich proofs of his courage and capacity, as raised 
him to distinction, and* perfectly gained him 
the confidence of his general. 

. A(ler the war with the Ciinbri and Teu> 
toDM, he wail sent as a legiopary tribune, 
under Didins, into Sjiain, and took up his 
winter quarters in Castulo, ^ a city of the Celfi- 
berians. The soldiers, living in great plenty, 
behaved in an insnlmt and disorderly inunner, 
and commonly drank to intoxication. Tiie 
barbarians, .seeing tiii.s, held them in contempt ; 
and one night having got assistance from their 
neighbours the GyrisoLmians,-]- they entered 
the iioiises were they were quartered, and put 
tliem to the .sw'onf. Sertorius, with a few 
more, having found means to escape, .sallied 
out and Collected all that be had got out of tlie 
hands of the barbarians. TJien lie marched 
round the town, and finding tlie gate o]>en at 
which the Gyrisreiiians hud been privately ad- 
mitted, he entered ; but took care not to c:om> 
mit the same error they had done. IJe placed 
a* guard there, made liitiiself master of all the 
quarters of the town, and slew all the iiihahi- 
tanis who were aide to hear arms. After this 
execution, he ordered his .soldiers to lay aside 
their own arms and clothes, and take tliose of 
the barbariaiLs, dial to follow him in that form 
io the city of the Oyrisociiiaiis. TJic peojde, 
deceived by the suits of armour and habits 
they were acquainted ^vitli, opened their gates 
and sallied forth, in oxjiectation of meeting 
their 'friends and fellow-<'itizens in all the joy 
of success* 'J'he consequence of which was, 
that the greate.st part of them were cut in 
pieces at the gates : the rest surrendered, and 
were sold as slaves. 

By this tnaiiceuvre, the name of Sc.rtorius 
became famous in Spain ; and upon his return 
to^ Rome, he w'as appointed quarstor in the 
Cisalpine Gaul. That appointment was a very 
seasonable- one: for the Marian war soon 
breaking out, and Sertorius being employed 
to levy troops and to provide arms, he pro- 
ceeded in tliat commission with such expedi- 
tion and activity, that, while effeminacy and 
snpineness were spreading amon^ tlie rest of 
the Roman youth, he was considered as a 
mail of Spirit and enterprize. 

Nor did his martial intrepidity abate, when he 
arrived at the denee of general. His personal 
exploits were still great, and he faced danger 
In -the most feariess manner ; in consequence 
of which 'he had ope of his eyes struck out. 

* A town of Ntw Castile, on the coDflnes of Aa- 
4fansia» 

4 The GyritKenians being a people whom we 
know nothing of, it has been conjectured that we 
sbould read Orisiahs, The Orlslans were of that 
district. See Cellerios. 


This, however, he always gloried in. He said, 
others did not always carry about with them tlie 
honourable badges of their valour, but some- . 
times laid aside their chains, their truncheons, 
and coronets ; while he had perpetually ^e evi- 
dences of his bravery about nim, and those 
who saw his misfortune, at the same time be-, 
held hi.s courage. The people, too, treated 
him with the highest respect. When he en- « 
tered the thfatre, they received him with theS 
loudest plaudits and acclamations ; an honour 
whicii odicers distinguished for their age and 
achievements did not easily obtain. 

Yet when lie stood for the office of tribune 
of the people, he lost it through the opposition 
of Syllu’s faction ; which was the chief cause 
of his i>erpetual enmity against Sylla. When 
Marius was overpowered by Sylla, and fled 
for his life, and Sylla was gone to carry on the 
war against Mifiiridates, Octavius, one of the 
consuls, remained in Sylla’s interest ; but 
Ciiina, the other consul, whose temper was 
rc.stle.s.s and seditioti.s, endeavoured to revive 
the sinking faction of Marius. Sertorius join- 
ed the latter ; the rather because he perceived 
that Octavius did not act with vigour, and that 
he distrusted the friends ef Marius. 

Sonic time after, a great battle was fbi^ht 
by ^ the consuls in the forum, in 'which Oc- 
tavius was victorious, and Cinna and Ser- 
toriiis having lost not much less than ten tlioii- 
sand men, were forced to fly. But, as there 
was a number of troops scattered up and down 
in^ Italy, they gained them by promises, and 
with that addition found themselves able to 
make lif‘nd against Octavius again. At the 
same time Marius arrived fiom Africa, and- 
offered to rangc^ himself under the banners 
of Oinna, as u private man under tlie consul. 
The officers were of opinion that they ought to 
receive him ; only Sertorius opposed it. Whe- 
ther it was that lie thought Ciiiim would not 
pay so much attention to him, when ’he had a 
nian of so much greater name, as a general, in 
his army ; or whetlier he feared, the cruelty 
of Marius would throw all their affairs into con- 
fusion. again ; as he indulged his resentments 
without any regard to justice or moderation 
whenever he had the advantage. He remon- 
strated, that as tliey were already superior to 
the enemy, they had not much left to do ; but 
if they admitted Marius among them, he 
would rob them of all the honour and ' (he 
power at the same time, for he could not en- 
dure an associate in command,^ and was trea- 
cherous in every thing w'here his own interest 
was concerned. 

Cinna answered, that the sentiments of Ser- 
toriiis were perfectly right, but that he was 
ashamed, ana knew not how to reject Marius 
when he had invited him to take a part in 
the direction of affairs. Sertorius replied, 

** I imagined that Marins had come of his own 
accord into Italy, and pointed out to you what 
in that case was most expedient for you to do ; 
but as lie came utmn your invitarion, you 
should not have deliberated ^ a moment whe- ' 
ther he was to be admitted or not. Ydii should 
have received him immediately. True honour 
leaves no room for doubt and nesitation.^ 

Cinna then sent folr Marios; andtiie forces 
being divided into three parts, each of these 

♦ Qul deliberaot detclveront. Tacit. 
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three ijreat officer* .had a command.^ When 
the war was ore'r^ ' Cinna and Marius gave 
into every kind ofinsolebce and cruelty. Ser- 
todons alone neither put any man to death to 
glut his own revenge, nor committed any other 
outrage ; on the contrary, he reproached. Ma- 
rias with his savage proceedings, and apply- 
ing to Cinna in private, prevailed with him to 
make a more moderate use of his power. At 
last, finding that the slaves, whom Marius had 
admitted his fellow soldiers, and afterwards 
employed as the guards of his tyriinny,^ were a 
strong and numerous bofly ; and that partly by 
order or permission of Marins, partly by their 
native ferocity, they proceeded to the greatest* 
licesses, killing their masters, ahiising their 
i:ii.stresses, and violating their cliinireii; he 
concluded, that these outrages were insupport- 
able, and shot them all with arrows "tu their 
camp, though their uuiiiher was nut less than 
four tlioiisand. 

After the death of Marins, the nss:issinatioii 
of Cinna that followed it, and tlie appoint- 
ment of young I\larins, to tlio consulship, eoii- 
trary to the will of Sei*toriiis and the laws of 
Rome, Carbo, Scipio, aii<l Norhaniis carried 
on the war against Sylla, now returned to 
Itaiy, blit without any siie.cess. For some- 
times the oflicers behaved in a mean and das- 
tardly manner, and somelimes the tnueis de- 
serted in large bodies. In this case Sertorius 
beran to think his presence of no importance, 
as lie saw their affairs under a iniseralilc di- 
rection, and that persons of the least under- 
standinfv had most ])Ower. die was the more 
confirtned in his opinion, when Sylla, encamped 
near Scipio, and, amusing him with caresses, 
under pretence of an approaching peace, 
was all the while corrupting his troops. Ser- 
torins advertised Sciiiio of it several times, 
and told him what the event would be, hut he 
never listened to him. 

Then giving up Rome for lost, he retired 
with the utmost expedition into Spain ; hoping, 
if lie could get the government tiiere into his 
hands, to be able to aiVord protection to such 
of his friends as might he beaten in Ihtly. He 
met witli dreadful storiii.s on his way, and w'hen 
he came to the mountains niljoiiiing to Spain, 
the barbarians insistefl that he shoiilil [Kiy toll, 
and purchase his passage over tlieni. 'Fliose 
that attended him were tired with indignation, 
and thought it an iiisiiflernhie thing for a Re- 
man proconsul to |>ay toll to such a crew of 
barbarians. But he made light of the seeming 
disgrace, and said. “ Time was the thing he 
purchased, than which nothing in tlie world 
could be mere precious to a man engaged in 
great attempts.*’ He therefore satisfied the 
demands of the mountaineers, and passed over 
into 8|iain without losing a niomenc. . 

He found the country very populous, and 
i^ojunding in vouth fit for war, hut at the same 
lime pe^e, oppressed by the avarice and 
rapacity of iortner governors, were ill disposed 
lowards any Roman govertament whatever. To 
remove due aversion, he tried to gain the bet* 
ter 80 ^ Klgihu affable and obliging manner, 
and the. pc^olaqe by lowering the taxes. > But 
his .^xciufing tlwm. from providing quarters for 
the Mldiefs^fis most- agreeable measure. 
For he ordered bis men to jiass the winter in 

• The Bardlfftans, 


^fs widiont (be waRs, gnd fie set them 0ie 
example. He did not, hewbver, place hie 
whole dependence upon the attachment of the 
barbarians. Whatever Romans had settle 
there, and were fit to hear arms, he incorpo- 
rated with his troops: he provided such a va- 
riety of wiirlike machines, and built sndi a 
number of, ships, as kept the cities in nv/e; 
and though his adilress was mild and gentle 
ill peace, he m ide himself forinichible by liis 
preparaiions llir war. 

As soon as he was itifornied tliat Sylla had 
made himself inasfer of Rome, and that the 
faction ol‘ Marius and Caiho was entirely snp- 

{ ircssed, he concluded that an army would soon 
le sent against liiin under the conduct of an 
aide general. For this reason he sent Julius 
Salinator, with six thousand foot, to block up 
the passes of the Pyrenees. In a little time 
Cains Annins arrived on (he part of Sylla ; and 
seeing it impossihle to dislodge Salinator, he 
sat dow'ii at the for>t of file moiintuin, not 
know'ing how to proceeil. While he wn« ia 
this perplexity, one Culpiirniiis, siimamed 
Leiiariiis, assassinated Salinator, and his 
troops thereupon c|iiilfing the Pyrenees, Annitis 
jiassed them, csisily repulsing w'ifli his great 
army the few that opposed liiin. Sertorius, not 
being ill a condition to give him buttle, retired 
with three thousand men to New Carthage; 
where he eiiiharketl, and crossed o\ er to Africa.' 
The Maurusian eoe.st was the land he touched 
iijioii ; and his mi‘n going upon shore there to 
water, and not being on their guard, the bar- 
barians fell upon them, and killed a consider- 
able number ; so iliat he w'as forced to make 
back fi>r Spain. He found (he coasts guarded, 
and that it was inipracticulije to make descent 
there ; but having met with some vessels of 
Ciliciaii pirates, he persuaded fjiieiii to join’ him, 
and made his landing goo’ll in the isle of* 
Pitiiisa,^ f'ori'iiig his w’ay through the guards 
which Annins had placed there. 

Soon after Annins made his appearance with 
a iitiiiierous fleet; on hoard of wfiirli werq five 
(iioiisniid men. Sertorius ventured to engage 
him ; though Iiis vessels were small, and riiude 
rather for sw'ifl sailing than strength. But a 
violent w'est-wiiid springing up, raised such a 
Nform, tliat the greatest part of Sortoriiis's • 
ships, being too light to hear up against it, wef*i 
flriven upon the rocky shore. Sertorius him- 
self was prevented by the storm from niakinft 
his way at sea, and by the enetiiv from faiid- 
ing ; so that lie was tossed about by the wave* 
for ten days together, and at last eseafied xvtth 
great difficulty. 

At length the wind abated, and he ran in 
among some scattered islands in Uiat quarter. 
There he landed ; but finding they were vyHb« 
out water, he put to sea again, crossed 
Straits of Gades, and keeping *to the righil,. 
landed a little above the mouth of (lie nvev^ 
Bastis, which running tlirough a laige tnek^to 
discharge itself in tne Atlantic Ocean, givea 
name to all that part of Spain thrbqgh which it ' 
passes.i* There he found some mariners lately’ ' 
arrived from tlie Atlantic l;»lands.t Tliese ar4K 
two in namber, separated only .by a ' 

clmnnel, and are at the distance of 

• Now'fvfco. 

f Ba‘tica, now Andalusia , 
t The Caii&ries* 
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dcod. bag^ieS'f from the African coast. They 
are tmllea tlie Fortwtaie Isiamis, Kain set 
doiii mils' iiiere, and when it does, it falls tno- 
. dei^ly : but they generally have soft breezes, 
tvhich scatter such rich dews, that tlie soil is 
not only good for sowing and planting, but 
spontaneously produces the most excellent 
fruits, and those in such abundance, that the 
inhabitants have nothing more to 'do than to 
indulge themselves in the enjoyment of ease. 
The air is always pleasant and saliibnoiis, 
through the hap)>y tempendiire of the seasons, 
and their insensible transition into each other. 
For the north and east winds which blow from 
onr continent, in the innnense truck they have 
to pass, are dissipated and lost : while me sea 
win^s, that is, ilie south anri the; west, bring 
wim them from tlie ocean slight and gentle 
showers, but oftener only a refreshing moisture, 
which iiiiperceplibly scatters plenty on their 
plains. Sft that it is generally believed, even 
among the barliarians, that these are the Kiy> 
sian Fields, and the seats of the blessed, 
which Homer has described in tlie charms of 
verse.t ^ 

Sertoriiis hearing these wonders, conceived 
a strong desire to (ix himself in those islands, 
where he might live in perfect iranqiiillity, at a 
distance froin the evils of tyranny and war. 
The Cilicians, who wanted neither peace nor 
repose, hut riches and spoils, no sooner per- 
ceived this, than they Imre away for Africa, fo 
restore Ascaiis tlie son of Iplitlia to (he throne 
of Mauritania. Sertoriiis, far irom giving him- 
self up to despair, resolved to go and assist 
tlie people who were, at war w'ifli Asf;alis, in 
order to open to his troops another prospect in 
this new cmjiloyiiient, and <o^ pre\<*iit - llioir 
relinquishing him for want of support. His 
arrival was very acceptable to the il/oor.v, and 
he soon beat A^ilis in a |)ii<',he<l Imtth*; after 
which he besieged him in the place to which 
he retired. 

Hereupon, Sylla int<‘rpos(’«l, and sent Pac- 
cianus W'^ith n considerable force to the assist- 
ance of Ascaiis. Sertoriiis niecling him in the 
field, defeated and killed him ; and having in- 
corporated his troops with his own, assaiilied 
anct took the city of Tingis.t wliitlicr Ascaiis 
and his brothers had fled for refuge, 'riie 
Africans tell ns the body of Aiita*iis lies there ; 
and Sertoriiis, not giving credit to w'hat the 
barbarians related of his gigantic size, opened 
- his tomb for satisfaction. But hov/ great was 
his surprise, w'hen (according to the account we 
have of it) he beheld a body sixty cubits long. 
He immediately ofe-ed sacrifices,, and closed 
up the tomb ; which added greatly to llie re- 
spect and reputation it had before. 

The people of Tingis relate, that after the 
death of Animus. Hercules took his wddow 
Tinga to hisjbed, and had by Iter a son named 
Sopnax, who reigned over that country, and 
* founded a city to which he gave his mother's 
name. ' *They add, that Diodohis, the son of 
dophax, siipdiied many African nations with 
an anny of Greeks, which he raised out of the 
colonies of Olbians .and Myceneans settled 

, ' * In tbs orisiiial ten Hiou&and furlongs. 

• t Odyst, iv. 

Ib^the text Tlngene* Strabo tells iisi tbe bar- 
■ baHfihs coH tt Tinga, that Arfeinidorns gives it the 
name of Lin*ft, and Erato&iUeiirs tbut of IJxus. 


here by Hercules. These particulars we men- 
tion for the sake of Juba, tiie best of* all royal 
historians; for he is said to have been a de- 
scendant of Sopliax and Diodorus, the sou and 
grandson of Hercules. 

Sertoriiis having thus cleared the field ilid 
no sort of harm to those who surrendered them*> 
.selves or placed a confidence in him.^ He res- 
tored them their possessions and cities, and 
put the government in their hands again; 
taking nothing for himself but what they volun- 
tarily offered him. 

As he was deliberating which vvay he should 
next turn bis arms, the Lusitanians sent am- 
bas.<tadors to invite him to take tiie command 
among tJicni. For tliey wanted a general of 
his ropiitaiinn and experience, to support theni 
against tlie terror of the Roman eagles; and he 
was the the only one on who whose character 
and firmness they could properly depend. In- 
deed, he is said to have been proof against the 
impre.ssions both of pleasure and fear ; intrepid 
in time of danger, and not too much elated 
with more jirosperoiis fortune ; in any great 
and sudden ntteinpt as daring as any general 
of Ills time, and where art and contrivance, as 
well as despatch,, was necessary for seizing a 
pass or securing a strong hold, one of uie 
greatest masters of stratagem in the ivorld ; 
noble and generous in rewarding great actions 
and in piiiiisliing offences very moderate. 

It is true his treatment of the Spanish hos- 
tagi's in the latter part of his life, which bore 
such strong marks of cruelty and’ revenge, 
seems to argue tliat the^ clemency^ he shewed 
before, was not a real virtue in him, but only 
a pretended one, taken up tosiiitliis occasions. 

1 think indeed, that the virtue which is sincere, 
and founded upon reason, can never be so con- 
quered by any stroke whatever, as to give 
])laee to the opposite. Yet dispositions na- 
turally humane and good, by^ groat and unde- 
served calamities may possibly be soured a 
little, and the man may change with his fortune. 
I'his, 1 am persuaded, was the case of Serto- 
rius ; when fortune forsook him, his disposition 
war shariiened by disanpointmeiit, and he 
became severe to tliose wlio injured or betrayed 
him. 

At pre.sent having accepted the invitation fo 
Lusitania, he. took his voyage from Africa thi- 
ther. Upon his arrival he was invested with 
full authority as general, and levied forces, 
with which lie reduced the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. Numbers voluntarily came over to 
him, on account of his reputation for clemency 
as well as the vigour ot* his proceedings. And 
to tliese advantages he added artifice to amuso 
and gain the people. 

Tliat of the hind was none of the least. 
Spanns, a countryman who lived in those parts 
happening to fall in^with a hind which had 
newly yeaned, and which was flying from the 
hunters, failed in his attempt to take her ; but, 
charmed with the uncommon colour of the fawn, • 
which was a perfect white, hepursiied and took 
it By good fortune Serlorius had his camp in 
tiiat nei^ibourhood ; and whatever was brought 
of him tak^n in hunting, or of the. productions 
ofthe field, he received witfa .pleasiire, and re- 
turned the civility with interest The country - 

• Serlorhis had learned theie arts Marius. 
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mnn went and offered him*the fawn. He re- 
reived this present like the rest, and at 
took DO extraordinaiy notice of it. But in 
lime it became so tractable and fond of him, 
diat it would come when he called, follow 
him wherever he went, and learned to .bear 
the hnny and tumult of the camp. By little 
and little he brought tlie people to believe 
there was something sacred and mysterious 
in the affair : pving it out that the fawn was 
a gift from Diana, and that it discovered to 
him many important secrets. For he knew 
the natural power ^ of superstition over the 
minds of the Darbarians. In pursuance of his 
scheme, when the, enemy w'as making a 

S rivate irruption into the roiintry under 
is command, or persuading some city to re- 
volt, he pictended the fawn Lnd appeared 
to him in a dream, and warned him to have 
his forces ready. And if he had intelligence 
of some victory gained by his officers, he used 
to conceal the messenger, and produce the 
fawn crowned with flowers for its good tidings ; 
bidding the people rejoice and sacrifice to the 
gods, on account of some news they would 
soon hear,^ 

By this iifVention he made them so tractable 
that they obeyed his orders in every thing 
without hesitation, no longer considering them- 
selves as under the conduct of a stranger but 
the immediate direction of Heaven. An<l the 
astonishing increase of his power, far bejoiid 
all they couiid rationally expect, confirmed 
them in that persuasion. For, with two thou- 
sand six hiinured men, whom he called Homans 
(though among them there were seven linndred 
Africans who came over willi him) and an 
addition of four thousand light-armed Lusita- 
nians and seven hundred liorse, he carried on 
the war against four Roman generals, Nvho had 
a hundred and twenty thousand foot, si \ thou- 
sand horse, two thousand archers and stingers, 
and cities without number under their com- 
mand ; though at first he had twenty cities 
oniv. Nevertheless, with so trifling a force, 
and such small bemnnings, he subdued several 
great nations, and took many cities. Of tlie 
generals that opposed him, he beat Cotta at 
sea in the straits over against Mellaria; 
ho defeated Phidius^ who had the chief 
command in Bseftica, and killed four thou- 
sand^ Romans upon the banks of the Baetis. 
By his qnmstor he beat Domitius and IjUcIiis 
M anlius, proconsul of the other Spain; he 
likewise slew Thoranias,+ one of the offi- 
cers sent dftainst him by Metellus, toge- 
ther with bis whole army. Nay, Metel- 
lus himself, a general of as great reputation as 
any the Romaus then had, was entangled by 
him in such difificulties, and reduced to suen 
extremities, that he was forced to call in 
Lucius^ Lollius from Gallia Narbonensis to 
his assistance* and Pompey the Great was 
sent with anomer army from Rome with the 
utmost expedition- For Metellus knew not 
what measores to take against so daring an 

ylander has It Didius, which U asreeabte 
lo one inanaieripU ; Cruserius, upot^ conjecture 
reads It Aufinius, Frientbeni, in bis Supple- 
ment to Livy (sc. iS.) calU this general 
dius ; and he might do it upon the suthoihy of 
I me snckiit insnnscrlpt of Plutarch. ' 
t riorai baa it T^tarius, 
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enemy, who w^as continually hanvnnig hhsL 
and, and yet would not come to a piteb^ 
battle, and who, by the lightness and aetivity 
of the Spanish troops, turned himself into all 
manner of forms. He was snfliciently skilled, 
indeed, in s^'t battles, and he commanded a 
firm heavy-armed infantry, wluch knew how 
to repulse and bear down any thing tliat wonld 
make head ap^inst them, but had no expeii* 
ence in climbing mountains, or capacity to vie 
in flying and pursuing men as swift as the 
wiurl. Nor could his troops bear hunger, eat 
any thing undressed, or lie upon the ground 
without tents, like those of Sertorius. Besides 
Metellus was now advanced in years, and after 
his many campaigns and long service, had 
begun to indulge himself in a more delic^ 
way of living; whereas Sertorius was in tne 
vigour of Tiis ago, full of spirits, and bad 
broiiglii strength and activity to the greatest 
perfection by exercise and abstemiousness, 
lie never indulged in wine, even when he had 
nothings else to do ; and he had accustomed 
hifliselT to bear labour and fatigue, to make 
long marches, and pass many successive nights 
without sleep, though supported all the while 
with mean and slender diet. By ^ bestowing 
his leisure on hiinting and traversing all the 
countr;^ for game, had gained such a knowledge 
of the impractic'thle as well as open parts of 
it, that when he wanted to fly, he ionnd no 
manner of difficulty in it ; and if ho had oc- 
casion to pursue or surround tlie enemy, he 
could execute it with ease. 

Hence it was that Metellus, in being pre- 
vcnieii from coming to any regular action, 
suflerrd all the inconveniences of a defeat ; 
and Serforiiis gained as much by flying as he 
could have done by conquering and pursuing. 
For he rut his ad\ersary off from water, and 
prevented his foraging. If the Romans began 
to march, he was on the wing to harass tliem ; 
and if (hey sat still, he galled them in such a 
manuer, that they were forced to quit their 
post. If lliey invested a town, he was soon 
upon them, and by cutting off their convoys, 
as it were besieged* the besiegers : ^ insomuch, 
that they began to give up tlie point, and to 
call upon Metellus to accept the challenge that 
Sertorius had given, insisting that general 
should fight widi general, and Roman with Ro* 
man; and when he declined it, they ridiculed 
and abused him. Metellus only laughed at' 
them, and he did perfectly right ; for, as The- 
ophrastus says, A general should die like a 
general, and not like a common soldier.’^ 
lie found that the Laiigobritse were very 
serviceable to Sertorius, and perceived, at the 
same time, that he might soon bring them to 
surrender for want of water ; for they had^bot 
one well in the city, and an enemy might 
immediately make himself master of the spriim 
in the suburbs, and under the walls. He, 
therefore advanced against (he town ; but con* 
eluding he should take it within two days, ht 
ordered his troops to take only five days prth 
visions with them.^ But Sertorius gave the 
people speedy assistance. He got two ffaoa* 
sand skins, and filled them with wate^ pth* 
mising a good reward' for the care of eacli 
vessel or skin. A nnmlmr of Spwiards and 
Moors offered their service on this occasUni ; 

and having selected the stroogest aadhlHfleif 
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of ihcBi^ he Mst them along ilie moantaina 
uritb <Krdm> when thejr delivered theoe vessels, 
to take all useless i^prsons oat of the town, 
that m water might be fully safficient for the 
PBsi dnnim the whole coarse of ^he-siege. 

When'llffetellas was informed of this ma- 
noSnvm, he was greatly concerned at it ; and 
as his provisions began to fail, he sent out 
Aqoilias with six thousand men to collect fresh 
swjplies.^ Sertorius, who had early intelligence 
oT it, laid an ambush for Aquilius, and upon 
his retw, tlhree thousand men, who were 
placed in uie shady channel of a brook for (he 
purpose, rose up and attacked him in the rear. 
At toe same time Sertorius himself charged 
him in front, hilled a considerable number ofnis 
pqirty, and took the rest pri^ners. Aquilius got 
hack to Metellus, but with the loss both of 
his horse and his arms : whereupon Metellus ' 
retired with disgrace, greatly insulted and ri- 
diciiM by toe Spaniards. 

This success procured Sertorius the ad- 
miration and esteem of the Spaniards ; but 
what charmed them still more was, that lie 
armed them in the Roman manner, taught 
toem to keep their ranks, and to obey the word 
of command ; so that, instead of exerting their 
strength in a savage and disorderly manner, 
and oehaving like a multitude of banditti, 
he polished them into regular forces. An- 
other amcable circumstance was, that he 
fomished them ^vith abundance of gold and 
silver to gild their helmets, and enrich their 
shields ; and that he taught them to wear em- 
broidered vests, and magnificent coats; nor 
did he give toem sapplies only for these piir- 
poses^ Dut he set them the example.* The 
finitoing stroke was, his collecting, from the 
various nations, the childien of the nobility 
into the preat city of 0800,^- and his furnishing 
toeni with masters to in*itruct them in the 
Grecian and Roman literature. This had the 
appearanre only of an education, to prejiare 
them to be admitted citizens of Rome, and to 
6 t them for important commissions ; but, in 
fact, the children were so many hostages, 
Memnwhile toe parents were deligiitecl to see 
jtoeir sons in gowns bordered with purple, and 
walking in great state to toe schools, without 
any expense to them. For Sertorius took the 
v^ole upon himself, oflen examining besides 
into the improvements they inido, and dis- 
tribnting proper^ rewards to those of most 
merit, among which were the golden ornaments 
furling down from the neck, called by tlie Ro- 
mans iulke. 

It was then the custom in Spain, for the 
band which ^onght near the generaVs person, 
when^he fell to die with him. This manner of 
devotim; themselves to death, the barbariaus 
call a Libaiion, t The other generals had but 
a few of these guards or knights companions ; 
whereas Sertorius was attended by many 
myriads, who had laid themselves under that 
obligation. It is said, toat when he was once 

* Alexander had taken the same method, before 
blm, aoiong the Persians. For he ordered thirty 
IhoawBd Persian boys to be taught Greek, and 
Craiaed In the Macedonian manner. 

f A city in HIspanta Tarraconensls. 

t In Oaul.tbe persona who laid themseivea under 
this ^obUgailon, were called SoldoriU Cm de 
Bell. GalLl. III. i 


defeated near toe -walls of a town# and the 
enemy were presring hard upon him, the 
Spaniards, to save Sertorius, exposed toem- 
selves without any precaution. They passed 
him upon their shonJders, from one to another, 
till he had gained toe walls, and when their 
general was secure, then toey dispersed, and 
fled for their own lives. 

Nor was he beloved by the Spanish soldiers 
only, but by those which came from Italy tog. 
Wnen Perpenna Vento, who was of the same 
party witli Sertorius, came into Spain with a 
great quantity of money, and a respectable army, 
intending to proceed m his operations against 
Metellus upon Ills own bottom ; the troops dis- 
liked the scheme, and notbingwas talaed of 
in the camp but Sertorius. lliis gave great 
uneasiness to Perpenna, who was much elated 
with his high birth and opulent fortune. 
Nor did the^ matter stop here. Upon their 
having intelligence that Pompey had passed 
(he Pyrenees, the soldiers took up toeir arms 
and standards, and loudly called upon Per- 
penna to lead them to Sertorius ; threatening, 
if he would not comply, to leave him, and go 
to a general who knew how to save both him- 
self and those under his command. So toat 
Perpenna was forced to yield, and he went and 
joined Sertorius with (ifly-three cohortSiF / 

Sertorius now found himself at the head of 
a great army; for, besides toe^ junction of 
Penienna, all the countries within the Ibems 
had adopted his interest, and troops were 
daily flocking in on all sides. But it gave him 
pain to see tnem behave with tlie disorder ^d 
ferocity of barbarians ; to find them callmg 
upon him to give the si^al to charge, and im- 
patient of the least delay. He tried what mild 
r^resentations would do, and they had no 
enect. . They still continued obstinate and cla- 
morous, often demanding the combat in a very 
unseasonable maiimer. At last lie permitted 
tbeir to engage in their own way, in consequence 
of which they would snfler great loss^ though 
be designed to prevent tlieir being entirely de- 
feated. These checks, he hoped, would make 
them more willing to be under discipline. 

The event answered bis expectaUon. They 
fought and were beaten ; but making up with 
succours, he rallied the fugitives, and conducted 
theui safe into the camp. His next step was 
to rouse them up out of tlieir despondence. 
For which purpose, a few days after, he 
assembled all his forces, and produced two 
horses before them ; the one old and feeble, 
the other large and strong, and remarkable 
besides for a fine flowing tail. By toe poor 
weak horse stood a robust able-b^ed man, 
and by the strong horse stood a little man of a 
\ery contemptible appearance. Ujmn a sianal 
given the strong man began to pull ai|d drag 
about the weak horse by toe tail, as if he would 


8 u 11 it off ; and the little man to pluck off the 
le hairs of toe great horse’s tail, one by one, 
"'he former tug^ced and toiled a long time to 
le great diversion of the spectators, and at 
ist was forced to give np toe jpolnt : tub latter^ 
ithont any difficulty, soon stIrqEjM toe great 
arse’s tail of all its hair.f Then fferlarioff 


* A coaort Is the tenW part of t Icglom 
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feilow-toldlers, how JQticli ' (Mter are the 
efTecti of pewvei^iite, thIBia those of foroei 
and that there are many things .inrinoible in 
&eir coHectire ca|ui[city and in a state of 
iinion^ which inay gradually be overcome when 
they ate once, sej^rated. In short, persever- 
ance is irresistiDle. By this means, time 
attacks and destroys the strongest things upon 
earth. Time, I Hay, who is the best friend 
and idly to tiiose that have the discernment to 
nse it properly, and watch the opportunities it 
presents, and the worst enemy to those who 
\rtll be rushing into action when it does not 
caU By such symbols as these, Ser- 

toiius applied to the sense's of the barbarians, 
and tbsbVted them to wait for proper junctures 
and occasions. 

.*^Bnt his contrivance with respect to the 
Characitani gained lum as mnch admiration as 
any of his military performances whatever. 
The Characitani are seated beyond the river 
Tagns. They have neither cities nor villages, 
bat dwell upon a large and lofty hill, in dens 
and caverns of the rocks, the months of which 
are all to the north. The soil of all the country 
about it is a clay; so very light and crumbly, 
that it yields to the pressure of the foot, is re- 
duced to powder by the least touch, and flies 
about like ashes or unslaked lime. The bar- 
barians, whenever tliey are apprehensive of an 
attock, retire to these caves with their booty, 
and look upon themselves as in a place per- 
fectly impregnable. 

^ It nappened that Sertorins, retiring to some 
distance flrom Metellus, encamped under this 
hill ; and the savage inhabitants imagining he 
r^red only because he was beaten, offered 
him several insults. Sertorius, either provoked 
at such trentment or ifilling to shew tliem he 
was not flying from any enemy, mounted his 
horse the next day, and went to reconnoitre 
toe place. As he could see no part in which 
it was accessible, he almost despaired of taking 
it, and conld only vent his anger in vain 
menaces. At last he observed, that tlie wind 
blew the dust in great quantities towards the 
months of the caves, which, as I said before, 
are all to the north. Hie north wind, which 
some call C^.cias,^ prevails most in those 
parts : taking its rise from the marshy grounds, 
and toe mountains covered with snOw. And 
as it WM then the height of summer, it was 
remarkably strong, having fresh supplies from 
(he mlting of. toe ice on the northern peaks ; 
so it nlew a' most agreeable gale, which 
in ton davriime refreshed both these savages 
and their flocks. 

^rtorins reflecting upon what he saw, and 
being i^pniied by the neighbouring Spaniards 
toat toi^ 8 e.?treie toe psoal appearances, orilered 
his sot^im to collect vast quantities of that 
dry and croQibly earth, so as Co raise a mount 
pr it over' against toe hill. The barbarians 
be intended to storm their stroiw 
holds tooto' toat moqnt, laughed at his proceed 
mgs. ; The soldiers went on with their work, 
MM. ili^en hd led them batk into the 
caqin, ^ Nm |Dorning> at break of day, a 
gOQue sprung np,‘t‘ whiefh. moved toe 
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lightest part of the heap, and dlqpeised it likia . 
amoxe, and as toe sun' got up higher the 
C^BcioB blew again, and by its.violence e&vered 
all the hill with dost. Meantime the ifpldiers 
stirred up the heap from the vgry bottom, and 
crumbled all the clay ; and some gflfflotied up 
and down to riiise the Jight earth, and mcken' 
the clouds of dust in the wind 2 which ca|Tied 
them into the dwellings of the Characitani ; tiieir 
entrances directly lacing it As toey weye- 
caves, and, of course, had no other apertuiieji 
*the eyes of the inhabitants were soon filled, 
and they could scarce breathe for the snfi^at- 
ing dust which they drew in with the idr. 
In these wretched circumstances they held out 
two days, though with great difficulty, knd the 
third day surrendered toemselves to Sertorins 
at discretion ; who by reducing them, did not 
gain such an accession of strength as of ho.- 
nour. For an honour it was to subdue those 
by policy, whom his arms could not reach. 

While he carried on the war against 
tellus only, his success in general was imputed 
to the old age and inactivity of bis adversary, 
who had to contend with a bold young maiif at 
the head of troops so light, tliat they might 
pass rather for a marauding party, than a re- 
gular army. .But when Pompey had passed 
the Pyrenees, and Sertorins took post against • 
him, every art of generalship on botli sides 
was exhausted, and yet even tlien it appeared, 
that in point both of attack and defence, 
Sertorins had tlic advantage. In this case, the 
fame of Sertorius greatly increased, and ex* 
tended itself as far as Rome, where be was 
considered the ablAt general of his time. In- . 
deed, the lionbur Pompey had acquired was 
very considerable, and the actions he had per-, 
formed under Sylla, set him in a ver)*^ respect- 
able light, insomuch that Sylla had given him 
jhe apn^lation of the Great, and he was dis- 
tinguished with a triumph, even before he wrote 
man. This made* means'll the cities, which 
were under the command 01 Sertorius. cast 
their eyes upon Pompey, and inclined them to 
open their gates to him. But they letorned to 
their old attachment, nixm the unexpected 
success that attended Sertorins at Latiron.* ' 

Sertorius was besieging that place, and 
Pompey marched with liis whole army to its 
relief. There was a hill at some distance from, 
the walls, from which the city might be greatly 
annoyed. Sertorius hastened to seize it, ^and 
Pompey to prevent him : but the former gaiped 
the post. Pompey, however, sat down by it 
witli great satisfaction, thinking he had been 
fortunate enough to cut Sertorius off from the 
town ; and he sent a message to the Laaronites, 

^ That they might be peiiectiy eac^, and at 
quietly upon their walls, while toey saw biiU 
liesiege Sertorius.’’ But when that general 
was informed of it, he only laughed, and said, 

I will teach that Mholar of Sylla” (so iii 
ridicule he called Pompey,) ^ that a genelriit 
ought to look behind him, rather than before 
him.” At the same time he shewed toe be. 
sieged a body of six thousand fpoiin the eatop 
which he had quitted in order to smse the lli^ 
aUd which had been left therti. dfk to . 
take Pompey in the rear, when he sboaid fOm 
to ettack Sertorius in the post he nowooedftod. 

Pompey, not discovering this vmiHi^ifinre t^. 

* A city of Hither Spain, five Iraaneii froiti Viieticla. 
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It was too late, did not dare to begin the nttackj woman,’’ said he, “ had not bf en here. 1 would 
test he sKoald be sorroanded. And yet he have flogged the boy well, and sent him bdick 
was ashamed to le^e the liauronites iif such .to Rome.*^ 

He was, notwiflistaiidiiig. much afflicted for 
die loss of his hind. For she was an excellent 
engine in the management of the barbarians, 
who now wanted encouragement more than 
ever. By good fortune some of his soldiers, as 
they were strolling one night aboi^ the country, 
met with her, and knowing hec^ by the colour, 
brought her to iiim. Sertorii]^^, happy to find 
her again, ])romised the soldiers largi^ums, on 
condition tiiey would not^nention Che aftkir. 
He carefully concealed ythe hind ; and a few 
days after, appeared iiL/public with a cheerful 
countenance to traiis!Va*t business, telling the 
barbarian officers he had some extraordi. 
nary happiness antrjounced to him from heaven' 
m a dream. Thpjii he mounted the tribunal, for 
the despatfdi o{|‘ such aflairs as miglit come 
jiefore him. At that instant the hind being let 
loose “car k.he place by those who had die 
charge of bier, and seeing Seitorius, ran up witK 
great joy^.^ leaped upon the tribunal, laid her 
head iipi\]n his lap, and licked his nght Imnd, 
in a ma^gn£|. jq which she had long been trained, 
oertori^j^jg returned her caresses with all the 
tokePi^-^ of a sincere aflectioii, even tb' die 
shecLj^Ing tears. The assembly at flrstlooked 
I -^vith silent astonishment : but afterwards 
ra.icy testified their regard for Scrtoriiis with the 


i^xtreme danger. The conseqnence was, that 
lie was obliged to sit still and see the town lost, 
tbe people, in despair of assistance, sur- 
' rendered to Sertorius, who was pleased to 
spare the inhabitants, and let them go free ; but 
he laid their city in ashes. This was not done 
out of anger, or a spirit of cruelty ffor he seems 
to have indulged his resentment less than au«y 
other general whatever,) but to put fhe acu 
inirers of Pompey to the blush ; while it was 
said among the barbarians, diat ihoiigli he was 
at hand, and almost wanned 'himself at the 
flame, he sufTered his allies to perish. 

It is true, Sertorius received many checks in 
tile course of the war^ but it was not where 
he acted in person ; for he ever continued in- 
vincible ; it was through his lientcnants. And 
snchwas his manner of rectifying the mistakes, 
that he met with more applause than his adver- 
saries in the midst of their success. Inslancf^s of 
which we ^ve in the battle of Siic.ro with Pom- 
pey, and in that* of Ti»J/ia^ with Pompey and 
jVletellus. ^ ^ 

As to the bailie of Sucro, we are tohl it was 
fought the sooner, becanse Pompey hastened 
it, to prevent Metelliis from having a share in 
the victory. This was the very thing Sertorius 
wanted, to try his strength with Pompey, before I 


Metellus joined him. Sertorius cama up anrtl [ lomlest plaudits and acclamations, as a person 


hijn in the evening. This he dfd 00;^ 
of choice, in the persuasion that the eiiemnw i 
not being acquainted with the country, wowfJ ] 
find darkness a hindrance* t<» them, why Tthcr ! 
they should have occasion to fly or to ’ 

When they came to charge, he found i,jj ^ j ^ 
had not to do with Pompey, as lie , t' J iT. " ' 

wished, but that Afraniiis comriiaf,/ 1 1 ‘ji 
wing, opposite to at 

the head of his own right wing. ’ .>« 

soon ns he understood that his 
the vigorous impressions of "ay to 

right imder the direction of .**’1 

hastened to support that which ^ f *^*^*1- ‘***1^ 
vantage. By rallying the «'** ^*^*^ 
conraging tliose who kept, 7 *' 

foreed ftimpey to fly in great * 

.before was pursuing; nay, ^ 

the greatest clanger ; he w is ^ f '"f 
off with difficulty. Forthe 

under tlie banners of who fought 

Ponipey's horse, having taken 

rich ftirniture, left tlio ' with gold and 
dividing the spoil >‘'\pnrsiiit, to quarrel about 
Sertorius was meantime, when 

oour the otha; Wwn from his right wing to sue- 
all befor distress, Afranins overthrew 

him, and closely pursuing the fn^ 
pllU^tp'entered their camp with them, which ne 
v^lltfged till it was dark ; he knew nothing of 
a^%mpey *8 defeat, and was unable to keep the 
soldiers from plundering, if he had desired it. 
At this instant Sertorius returns with the 
laurels he had won, falls upon the troops of 
■ Afranins, wfiich were scattered up and down 
the camp, and destroys great numbers of Uiem. 
Ne^t morning he^ armed, and took the field 
ag^in; bol perceiving that 'Metellus was at 
bapd, he drew off and decamped. He did ii 
however, wi^ an air of -gaiety : If the ol 
. e OncvluscolUectureB, that we should read Turia, 
, the 7 *i«rlws fetflng a rtver which fhlls into the 


of a superior nature beloved by the gods. 
With tliese impressions they conducted him to 
his pavilion, and resumed all the hopes and 
spirits with which he could have wished to 
inspire tlicm. 

He watched tlie enemy so close in the plains 
of Saguiitiim, that theywvere in ^eat want of 

f irovisions ; and as they were determined^ at 
ast to go out to forage and collect necessaries, 
this unavoidably brought on a battle. Great 
acts of valour were performed on both sides. 
Memniins, the best officer Pompey had, fell in 
the hottest of the fight Sertorius carried all her 
fore him, and through heaps of the slain made 
his way towards Metellus, who made great 
ellbrts to oppose him, and fought with a vigour 
above his years, but at last was borne down 
with the stroke of a spear. All the Romans, 
who saw or heard of his disaster, resolved not 
to abandon their general, and from an impulse 
of shame as well as anger, thev turned upon 
the enemjr,. and sheltered Metellus witli their 
shields, till others carried him off in safety. 
Then they charged the Spaniards with great 
fury, and routed them in their' (urn. 

As victory liad now changed sides, Sertorius, 
to secure a safe retreat for his troops, as well 
as convenient time for raising fresh forces, had 
the art to retire into a city strongly situated upon 
a mountain. He repaired the walls, and bar- 
ricaded the gates, as thoo^h he thought ol 
nothing less than standing a siege. The enemy, 
however, were deceived ny appearances. They 
invested the place, and, in the imagination that 
they should make themselves masters' bf it 
without difBcuUy, took no care tq pursue the 
tngitive barbarians, or to^prevent the new. levies 
which the officers of SeHorins werb ibakmg. 
These officers he had sent to the .tdwni^ 'unifier 
his command, with instraeftoos^hen tliey' had 
assembled a sufficient nombe'r, to send Iqies- 
seiqEPr to acquaint him with it . 
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Upon tlie rfceipt of such ukielHgence^ he 
sklHed out, and having made his way throu^ 
the enemy without mu^ trouble, he joinbd his 
new-raised troops, and returned with that ad- 
ditional strength. He now cut off the Roman 
convoys both by sea and land : at 'land, by 
laying ambushes or hemming them in, and, by 
the, nipi^ty 6f his 'motions, meeting them in 
every quaiier : at sea, by guarding the coast 
with his light piratical vessels. In consequence 
of tills, the Romans were obliged to separate. 
Metellus retired into Gaul, and Ponipey went 
and took up his winter quarters in the territories 
of the Vacceians, where he was greatly dis- 
tressed for want of money ; insomuch that he 
informed the senate, he should soon leave the 
country, if they did not supply him ; for he had 
already sacrificed his own iurtnne in the de- 
fence of Italy. Indeed, the common discourse 
was, that Sertorius would be in Italy before 
Pompey. So far had his capacity prevailed 
over th^most distinguished and the ablest 
generals in Rome. 

The opinion which Metellus had of hini^ and 
tlie dread of his abilities, was evident from a 
proclamation then published ; in wUieh Metellus 
offered a reward of a hundred talents of 
silver, and twenty thousand acres of laud to 
any Roman who should fake him : and if that 
Roman was an exile, he promised he should be 
restored to his country. Thus be plainly dis- 
covered his despair of conquering his enemy, 
by the price which he set upon him. When he 
happened once to defeat him in a pitclied battle, 
' lie was so dated with the uuvaiitagc, ^ and 
thought the event so fortunate, that he suifered 
himself to be saluted ns Imperator ; and the 
cities received him with sacrifices and every 
testimony of gratitude to the gods at their 
altars. Nay, it is said, he received crowns of 
victory, that he made most niagnificcnt enter- 
tainments on tlie occasion, and wore a triumphal 
robe. Victories, in effigy, descended in ma- 
chines. with trophies of gold and garlands in 
their hands; and choirs of boys and virgins 
sung songs in his praise. These circumstances 
were extremely ridiculous, if he cxj)res.sed^ so 
much joy and such superabundant vanity, 
while he called Sertorius a fugitive from Sylla, 
and the poor remains of Carbo’s faction. 

On the other hand, the magnanimify of Ser- 
torius appeared in every step he took. The 
^triciaus, who had been, obliged to fiy from 
Rome, and take refuge wdth him, he called 
a senate. Out of them he appointed quaestors 
and lieutenants, and in every thing proceeded 
according to the laws of his country. What 
what was of still greater moment, Uiough he 
made war only with the arms, tlie money, and 
the men of Spain, he did not sufiVr the 
Spaniards to have the least share in any de- 
partment of govermnent, even in words or 
tides. He gave them Roman generals and go- 
vernors ; to iqake it appear that the liberty of 
Rome was his great object, and that he did 
not want to set up .the Spaniards against the 
Romans. In fact, he was a true lover of bis 
country, and his passion to be restored to it 
was one of the first in bis heart. Yet, in his 
greate8(,9ii^rtuueB, he never departed from 
his dimity. On the other hand, when he was 
victonoiis, he would make an ofier to Metellus 
or Prmipey, to lay . down his arms, on condi- 


tion he miglit permitted to return in flui 
capacity of a prfvate man. He aqid he had 
rather be the meanest citizen in Rome, thaii 
an exile with the command of all Ijhe’ other 
countries in the world. 

This love of his country is said to have been 
in some measure owing to the attachment he haa 
to his mother. His fatlier died in his infancy^ 
and he had his education wholly from her; 
consequently his affections centered in her. 
His Spr '‘<h friends wanted to constitute him 
supreme governor ; but haying information at 
that time of tlie death of his mother, he gave 
himself up to the most alarming grief. For seven 
whole days he neither gave tlie w'ord, nor 
would be seen by any of his friends. At last 
his generals, and others who were upon a foot- 
ing witli^hiiii in point of rank,^ beset his tent, 
and insisted that he shonld rise from the CTouna 
and make his appearance,. to speak to the sol- 
diers, and to take the direction of their afiairs/ 
wliich were then us prosperous as he could de- 
sire. lienee many imagined, that he was 
naturally of a pacific turn, and a lover of tran- 
quillity, but he was brought against his inclina- 
tion, by some means or oilier, to take upon 
him the c^ommand ; and that when he was hard 
pressed by his enemies, and had no- other 
shelter but that of war to fly to, lie had re- 
coarse to it merely in the way of self-defence. 

We cannot have greater proofs of his mag- 
nanimity than those that appear in his treaty 
with Mitliridates. That prince, recovering 
from the fall given him by Sylla, entered the 
lists again, and renewed his pretensions to 
Asia. By this time the fame of Sertorius had- 
extended itself into all parts of the world. The 
merchants who traded to the west, carried 
back news of his achievements, like commodi- 
ties from a distant country,- and filled Pontuz 
with his renown. Hereupon Mitliridates de- 
termined to send an embassy to him ; induced 
to it by the vain 'speeches of his flatterers, who 
compared Sertorius to Hannibal, and Mithri- 
dates to Pyrrhus, and insisted tliat the Ro« 
mans woiihi never be able to bear up against 
two such powers and two persons ol such ge- 
nius and abilities, when attacked by them in 
different rpierters ; the one being the most ex- 
cellent of generals, aqd the other the greatest 
of kings. 

In pursuance of tliis scheme, Mithridatea 
sent ambassadors into Spain, with letters to 
Sertorius, and proposals to be made in confe- 
rence ; the pu^ort of which was, tliat die 
king would supply him with money and ships 
for the war,^ on condition that he confirmed hiz 
claim to Asia, which he .had lately given up to 
the Romans in the treaty with Syua. 

Sertorius assembled his council, wliich he 
called the Senate, They were unanimous in ' 
tlieir opinions that he should accept the con- 
ditions, and think himself happy inUiem; since 
they were only asked an empty name qnd title 
to things which it was not in Uieir power to 
give, and the king in return would supply 
them with what they most wanted. But 
torins would by no means agree to it. He 
said, he had no objection to tliat prince’s hav- 
ing Bythinia and Cappadocia, countries apctis- 
tomed to kingly government, and not be)jL»Dg • 
ing to tlie Romans by any just title : but as* to 
a province to which the Hoirons had ao unde^ 
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fimbfifRaint ; a province which they had been 
deprive of by Mithridaiea, which he after- 
^ilprds lost to I^mbria> and at last had .quitted 
vi^n th6 peace with Sylla;'he could never 
consent that he should be put in possession of 
it again. **Rouie,” said he^ ** ought to have 
her power ektended my victories^ and it 
is not my right to rise to power at her expense. 
A man who has any dignity of sentiment 
should conquer with honour, and not use any 
base means even to save his life.” 

Mithridates was perfectly astonished at this 
answer, and thus communicated bis surprise 
to hia friends : What orders would Serto- 
rius give us, when seated in the senate-house 
at Rome, if now, driven as he to is the coasts of 
the Atlantic ocean, he prescribes bounds to our 
empire, and threatens us with war if we make 
qny attempt upon Asia?’’ The treaty, how- 
ever, went on, and was sworn to. Mitbri- 
dates was to have Cappadocia and Bithynia, 
and Sertorius to supply him with a general and 
some troops ; the king on the other hand was to 
furnish Sertorius with three thousand talents, 
and forty ships of war. 

The general whom Sertorius sent into 
Asia, was a senator who had taken refiige 
with him, named Marcus Marins. VHien 
Mithri^tes,^ by his assistance, had taken 
some cities in Asia, he permitted that officer 
to enter them with his rods and axes, and 
volnntarity took the second place as one of his 
tram. Marius declared some of tliose cities 
, free, and excused others from imposts and 
tqxes, telling them they were indebted for 
these favours to Sertorius. So tliat Asia, 
which laboured again under the exaction of 
the Roman tax-gatherers, and the oppressions 
and insults of the garrison.^, had once more a 
prospect of some happier mode of government. 

But in Spain, the senators about Sertorius, 
who looked upon themselves as on a footing 
with him, no sooner saw themselves as a 
match for the enemy, than they bade adieu to 
fear, and gave into a foolish jealousy nn«l envy 
of their general. At the head of the.se was l*er- 
penna, who, elatf'd with the vanity of birth, 
aspired to the command, and scrupled not to 
address his partisans in private with such 
speeches as these : • “ What evil daemon pos- 
sesses us, and leads ns from bad to worse ? 
We, who would not stay at home and submit 
to the orders of Sylla, who is master both of 
sea and land, what are we to come to? Did 
we not come here for liberty ? Yet hero we 
are voluntary slaves ; guards to the exiled 
l^rtorius.^ We •suffer ourselves to be amused 
' wth the title of u senate ; a title despised and I 
ridiculed by all the world. O noble senators, | 
who submit to the most mortifying tasks and 
'labonrs, as much as the meanest Spaniards 
and Lusitanians 

^ Numbers were attacked with these and such 
like di^ourses : and though they did not 
> spenly revolt, because they dreaded (he power 
M Sertorius, yet they took private methods 

ruin his af»irs, by treating the barbarians 
ill, inflicting heavy punishments, and collect- 
ing exorbitant subsidies, as if by his ordev 
'fJen'ce the cities began to waver in their alle- 
giance, and to raise disturbances ; qnd the per- 
sons sent to compose those disturbances by 
mild and gentle methods; made more enemies 


(ban they reconciled, and inllained the rising 
iroirit of disobedience ; insomuch thatSertbriiis, 
lieparting from bis fomer clemency and mo- 
deration, behaved with great imustice and 
outrage to the children of the Spaniards in 
Osca, putting some to death, and smiing others 
for slaves. 

The conspiracy daily gathered streofl^,^ and 
among the rest Perpenna drew in Manlius,* 
who had a considerable command in the army. 
¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ * . ' 

He and his partisans then prepared letters for 
Sertorius, which importea that a victory was 
gained by one of his officers, and great nnm- 
bers of the enemy slain. Sertorius offered 
sacrifice for the good tiding^; and Perpenna 
gave him, and his own friends who were by, 
and who were all privy to the design, an invi- 
tation to Slipper, which, with much entrenty, 
he prevailed upon him to accept 

The entertainments at which Sertorins vvas 
present, had been always attended with' great 
order and decorum ; tor he .could %ot bear 
either to see or hear the least indecency, and 
he had ever accustomed tiie guests to divert 
themselves in an innocent and irreproachable 
manner. But in tlie midst of the entertainment 
the conspirators began to seek occasion to 
quarrel, giving into tlie most dissolute dis- 
course, and pretending drunkenness as th^' ' 
cause of their ribaldry. All this was di^gipa " 
to provoke him. However, either veaiKftfit’ 
their obscenities and design, or 
dieir designs by the manner of th^ metimDg 
them out, he changed his posture, ahd threw 
himself back upon his couch, as though- he • 
neither heard nor regarded them. Then Per- 
penna took a cup of wine, and as he was 
drinking, purposely let it fall out of his hands. 
The noise it made being the signal for ffiem 
to fall on, Antony, who sat next to Sertorius, 
gave him a stroke with his sword. Sertorius 
turned, and strove to get up ; but Antony 
throwing himself upon his breast, held both 
his hands : so that not being able in the least 
to defend himself, the rest of the conspirators 
despatched him with many wounds. 

Upon the first news of his d^th, most of 
the Spaniards abandoned Perpenna, and by 
their deputies surrendered themselves to 
Ponipey and Metellus. Peipenna attempted 
something ivith tliose that remained ; but though 
he had the use of all that Sertorius had pre- 

S ared, he made so ill a figure, that it was evi- 
erit he knew no more how to command than 
how to obey. He gave Pompey battfe, and 
was soon routed and taken prisoner. Nor in 
this last distress did he beha)|p aa became a 
general. He had the papers of Sertorius in 
his possession, nnd he offered Pdmpey the 
sight of original letters from men of consular 
dignity, and the greatest interest in Rome, by 
which they invited Sertorins into Italy, in con- 
sequenceT of the desire of numtiers, who 
wanted a change in the present state ,of af- 
fairs, and a new administration. 

Pompey, however, behaved not like a young 
man, but with all the marks of a solid and 
improved understanding, and 1^ bis prtidence 
delivered Rome from a train of ^ac^t'lj^rs 

• Dscier thinks we ibonld read by 

^hich be means Manius datOMitur, who gave 
Sortorins the first tiow^ 
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and new commolionfii He collected all those 
letters, and the other papers of Ifertonns, and 
burned them, widiout either reading them nim- 
self^r sufiering any other permn to do it. As 
for Perpetina; he put him to death immediate- 
ly, lest he should mention tlie names of those 
who wrote the letters, and thence new seditions 
and tionbles should arise. Perpenna’s accom- 
plices met the same fate - some of them being 


broiwht to Pomj^y, a^ by him ordered to 
the block, and others, who fled into Africa, 
■hot by the Moors. None escaped bat Aufidius, 
the rival of Manlius. Whether it was that he 
could not be found, or they thought him not 
worth the seeking, he lived to old age in a vil- 
lage of the barbarians, wretchedly poor, and 
universally despised. 


EUMENES. 


Duris the historian writes, that Eumenes the 
Cartlian was the son of a poor wagoner in the 
ChersonesuH, and yet that he had a liberal 
education botli as to learning and tlie^czercises 
then in vogtio.'^ He says that while he was 
but a lad, Philip bappeiiin(| to be in Cardia, 
went to spend an hour of leisure in seeing how 
toe young men acquitted^ themselves in the 
piBmcraticn,'^^ and the boys in wrestling. Among 
these Eumenes succeeded so well, and shewed 
so much activity and address, that Philip was 
pleased with him, and took him into ais train. 
Bat others assert, with a greater appearance 
of probability, that Philip preferred him on 
account of the ties of triendsnip and hospitality 
there were between him and the father of 
Bumenes. 

After the death of Philip, he maintained the 
r^iutation of bein^ equal to any of Alexander's 
ouicers in capacity, and in the honour with 
which, he discharged his commissions ; and 
toough he bad only the title of principal secre- 
tary, he was looked upon in ns honourable a 
light as the king’s most intimate friends and 
counsellors; insomuch that he had tho sole 
direction of an Indian expedition, and upon 
toe death of Hepbmstion, vnien Perdiccas had 
the post of .that favourite, lie succeeded Per- 
diccas. llierefore, when Neoptoleinus, who 
had been the principal armour-bearer, took 
upon him to say, after tlie death of Alexander, 
** That he had borne the shield and spear of 
that monarch, and that Eumenes had only fol- 
lowed with his escritoir,’^ the Macedonians 
only laughed at his vanity ; knowing that, be- 
sides other marks of hononr, Alexander had 
thought Eumenes not nnwoilhy his alliance. 
For Barsine, the daughter of Artabazus, who 
was the first lady Alexander took to his bed in 
Asia, and who broaght him a sou named Her- 
cules, had two sisters ; one of which, called 
Apama, he rave to Ptolemy ; and the other, 
called also Barsine, he rave to Eumenes, at 
the time when he was sei^ting Persian ladies 
as wives for his friends, t 

* There were pnblic schools, where children of 
an conditions were taught without distinction. 

f The pancratioai fas we have already observed) 
was a composition or wrestling and boxing. 

1 Alexander bad married Statira,the eldest daughter 
of DaEtss,aiHl given the youngest, named Trypetis, 
t<^.Aitobaistion* This was a measure well calcu- 
lated for esfabllsbiiig him and bis posterity on the 
Persian throne ; bat it was obnoxious to the Mace- 
donians. Tberefbrn, to support it on one hand, 
and to obviate inconveniences on bis other,, be 


Yet it mast be acknowledged, be wai oltoii 
in disgrace with Alexander, and once or twice 
>in danger too, on account of Hephacsstion.^ la 
toe first place, Hephmstiou gave a musician 
named Evius. the quarters which the servants 
of Enmenes nad taken up for him. Upon this, 
Eumenes went in great wratii to Alexander 
with Mentor,* and cried, “ The best method 
they could take, was to thi ow away their arms, 
anil learn to play upon the flute, or turn trage- 
dians.’’ Alexander at first entered into his 
quarrel, and sharply rebuked Hephsestion ; but 
he soon changed his mind, and tamed the 
weight of his displeasnre upon Eumenes; 
thinking he had behaved with more disrespect 
to him than resentment against Hephiestion. , 

Again; when Alexander wanted to send out 
Nenrchiis with a fleet to explore the coasts of 
the ocean, he found his treasury low, and 
asked liis friends for a snpply. Among tlie 
rest lie applied to Eumenes lor three hundred 
talents, who offered him only a hundred, and 
assured him, at the same time, he should find 
it diflicult to collect that sum by his stewards. 
Alexander refused the offer, but did not re- 
monstrate or complain. However, he ordered 
his servants privately to set fire to Eumenes'a 
tent, that he might be forced to carry out his 
money, and be openly convicted of the falsity. 
It happened toat the tent was entirely con- 
sumea, and Alexander was sorry on account 
of the loss of his papers. There was gold and 
silver found melted, to Uie amount of more 
than a thousand talents, yet even then the king 
took none of it. And having written to all his 
grandees and lientenants to send him H^opies of 
the despatches that were lost, upon their 
arrival lie pot them again under the care of 
Eumenes. 

Some time after, another dispute happened 
between him and Hephsestion, on account of 
some present from the king to one of toem. 
Much* severe and abusive language passed 
between them, yet Alexander, for the xxresent, 
did not look upon Eumenes with less rerard. 
But, Hephsestion dyin^ soon after, the xing, 
in his unspeakable affliction for that loss, ex- 
pressed his resentment against all who he 

selected eighty virgins out of the moft honourable 
families in Persia, aud persuaded bis principal 
friends and officers to marry them. 

• Mentor was brother to Meronon, whose widow 
Barsine was Alexander’s mistress. He was brother- 
in-law to Artabazus; and the second Barsine, 
whom Eunienes married, seems to have been 
daughter to Memnon and Mentor’s sister. 
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thooight envied that iavnarite while he tir^, obstinate in his temper, and follow^ eveiy 
dlmoiced at his death. Eumenes was one of impulse of a precipitate ambition, he withdrew 
tnm whom he most suspected of such send- from him in the night With all us eqnipege,^ 
mdnts, and he often mentioned the differences, which consisted of three hundred horse, two 
the severe language (hose differences had hundred of his domestics well armed, and all 
prC^uced. Enmenes, however, being an artful his treasure, amounting to five thousand talents 
■iaii, and happy at expedients, made the very With this he fied to Perdiccas ; and as he^ ac- 
person through whom he had lost the king’s quainted that general with the secret designs 
favour, the means of regaining it He seconded of Leonatus, he was immediately taken into a 
the zeal and application of Alexander to cele- high degree of favour, and admitted to a share 
brate the memory of Hephiestion. He stig- in his councils. In a little time, too, ]^erdicca8. ■ 
gested such instances of veneration as he in person conducted him into Ghppadocia, 
thought might do much honour to the deceased, with a CTeat army ; took Ariarath^s prisoner, 
and contributed largely and freely, out of subdued all the oountry, and established 
his own purse, towards the expenses of his Eumenes in that government : in consequence , 
funeral. of wliich Eumenes put the cities under the 

Upon the death of Alexander, a great quar- direction of his friends, placed guards and 
rel broke out between the phalanx and the garrisons with proper officers at their head, 
late king’s friends and generals. Eumenes, and appointed judges and superinteiidants of 
in his heart, sided with the phalanx^ but in ap- the revenue ; Perdiccas leaving the entire dis- 
pearance stood neater, as a person perfectly position of those things to him. After this he 
indifferent; saying, it did not become him, deijarled witli Perdiccas; choosing to give 
who was a stranger, to interfere in the disputes him that testimony of respect, and not thinking 
of the Macedonians. And when tlie other consistent with his interest to be absent firdm 
great officers retired from JBabylon, he stayed his court. But Perdiccas, satisfied that he 
there, endeavouring to appease that body of could himself execute the designs he was me- 
infantry, and to dispose tliem to are concilation. dilating, and perceiving that the provinces he 
After these troubles were passed, and tiic had lelt behind required an able and (hithful 
generals met to consult about dividing the guardian, sent back Eumenes when he had 
provinces and armies among them, the coun- reached Cilicia. The pretence^ was, that he 
tries assigned Eumenes were Cappadocia and might attend to the concerns of his own govern- 
Piaphlagonia, and the const of the sea of Pontiis ment ; but tlie real intention, that he should 
as far as Trapezus. These countries were not secure the adjoining province of Armenia, 
tiben smbject to the Macedonians, for Ariarathes which was disturbed by the practices of 
was king of them ; but Leonatus and Antigonus Neoptoleiniis. 

were to go with a great -army, and Eumenes, ^eoi)tolcmiis was a man of sanguine pursuits, 
in possession. Antigonus, now elated with and niibuiindod vanity. Eumenes, however, 
power, and despising all the world, gave no endeavoured (o keep him to his duty, by 
attention to the letters of Perdiccas. But soothing applications. And us he saw the 
Leonatus inarched down from (he upper pro- Macedonian infantry were become extremely 
vinces into Phrygia, and promised to undertake insolent and audacious, he applied himself to 
the expedition for Eunwnes. Immediately raising a body of cavalry which might be a conn- 
after this, Hecatneus, a petty tyrant in Cardia, terpoiso against them. For this purpose he re- 
appHed Leonatus, and desired liim rather to go mitted the taxes, and gave other immunities 
to the relief of Antipater and the Macedonians, to those of his province who were good horsc- 
who were besieged in Lamia.^ Leonatus, men. He also bought a great number of horses, 
being inclined to go, callefl Eumenes, and at- and distributed them among such of his cour- 
tempted to reconcile him to Hecatwns. They tiers as he placed the greatest confidence in : 
had long had a suspicion of each other on ac- exciting them by honours and rewards, and 
count ot a family dillereiice in point of politics ; training them to strength and skill by a variety 
in consequence of whicli Eumenes had once of exercises. Tim Macedonians^ upon Ais 
accused Hecataens of setting himself up tyrant were differently aUected, some with astonish- 
in Cardia, and had entreated Alexander to re- ment, and others with joy, to see a body of 
store that people to their liberty. 11c now cavalry collected, to the number of six thousand 
desired to be excused taking a share in the three hundred, and trained in so short a space . 
Crecian expedidon, alleging he was afraid of time. 

Antipater, who h.v i long hated him, to gratify About tlrnt time Craterus and Antipater, 
himself as well as Hecatseus, would make some having reduced Greece, passed into Asia, to 
attempt npon his life. Upon which, Leonatus, overthrow the power of Perdiccas ; find news 
placing an entire confidence in him, ojmned ^vas brought that their' first intention was to 
to him all his heart He told him the assisting enter Cappadocia. Perdiccas himself was 
Antipater was nothing but n pretext, and that engaged in war with Ptolemy; he therefore 
he designed, as soon as he landed in Greece, appointed Enmenes commander-in-chief of the 
to assert his claim to Macedonia. At the same forces in Armenia and Cappadocia ; and wrote 
time he shewed him letters from Cleopatra,-*- to Alcetas and Neoptoleraus to obey the 
in which she invited him to Pella, and pro- orders of that general, whom he h^ invested , 
.mised to give him her hand. with discretionary powers, ' Alcetas plainly ' 

Vyhether Eumenes was realty afraid of refused to submit to that iidunctlon : allegim^ , 
Antipater or whether be despaired of any that the Macedonians- would be asnamea to ^ 
service from Leonatus, who was. extremely fight Antipater ; and as* for Craterus, (heiraf»v 
, fection ^for him was suchthatthey.wbuldre- v 

* A city of Tbesiuly. ceive him with open arms. On the olliei ! 

' t The sister of Alexander. hand, it was visible that Neoptolemns Vroo 
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forming . iQiiie treaclterous scheme against 
Eumenes) for when called upon^ lie refased to 
loin him* and, instead of that, prepared to give 
' him battle. .. 

This was the first occasion on which Eu- 
menes reaped die fruits 'of his foresight and 
timely prepaiations. Fur, though his infantry 
vrere beaten, with his cavalry he put Neoptole- 
mus to . flight, and took his baggage. And 
while the phalnax were dispersed upon the 
pursuit^ lie fell upon them in such good order 
with his horse, that they were forced to lay 
down &e!r arms, and take an oath to serve him. 
Neoptolemus collected some of the fugitives, 
and rctii*ed with them to Craterus and Antipa- 
ter. They had already sent anibjissadors to 
Eumenes, to desire him to adopt their interests, 
in reward of which they would confirm to him 
the provinces he had, and give him others, 
with an additional number of troops : in which 
case he would find Antipatcr a friend instead 
of an enemy, and continue in fricndsliip with 
Craterus instead of turning his arms against 
him. 

Euinones made answer to these proposals, 
“ That having long been on a footing of enmity 
\vith Autipater, he did not choose to be his 
friend, at a time when he saw him treating his 
friends as so many cncrnles. ^ As for Craterus, 
he was ready to reconcile him to Perdiccas, 
and to comiiromlse matters between them upon, 
just and reasonable terms. But if lie should 
begin hostilities, he should support his injured 
friend while he had an hour to live, and rather 
sacrifice life itself than liis honour.” 

When tliis answer was reported to Antipater 
and Craterus, they took some time to deliberate 
upon the measures they should pursue. Mean- 
wnile Nccmtolemiis arriving, gave them an ac- 
count of the battle be liad lost, and ^ requested 
assistance of them both, but pariicularly of 
Craterus. He said, “ The JMaceihniians had 
so extraordinary an atbichment to liim, that if 
they saw but his hat, or heard one accent of the 
tongue, they would immediately run to him 
with tiieir swords in their liiuids.” Indeed, 
the reputation ofCraterus was very great among 
^them, and, ^jflcr the deatli of Alex.nider, most 
of them wished to be under his command, 
lliey remembered the risks he had run of em- 
broiling himself with Alexander for their sakes ; 
how he had combated the inclinations for 
Persian fashions which insensibly grew upon 
and supported the customs of his country 
against the insults of barbaric pomp and 
luxury. 

Craterus now sent Antipatcr into Cilicia, 
and taking considerable part of tlie forces 
himself, mieurched along with Neoptolemus 
against Eiimenes. If Eumenes foresaw his 
coming, and was prepared for it, ^ we may 
impute it to the vigilance necessary in a gene- 
ral ; we see. nothing in that of superior genius. 
But when, besides his concealing from the 
enemy what tb^ ought not to discover, he 
brungnt his own troops to action, without 
knowing who was their adversary, atul made 
them serve against Craterus, without finding out 
that he was flie officer they hsd to contend 
withj in', this we see cliamcteristical proofs of 
pneralship. ' For he propagated a report, that 
Neoptoleimas, assisted by Pigris, was advajcic- 
ing ag^in with sou^ Cappadocian and Paphla^ 
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gonian horse. The night he. flesigued to de«' 
camp, he fell into a soniid steep, audhaaa, 
very extraordinary dres^m. He thought he saiw 
two Alexanders prepared to try their slrengUi . 
against each other, and each at the heado^* 
a phalanx. Minerva came to support the one; 
and Ceres the other. A sharp* conflict ensued, 
in which .the Alexander assisted by Minerva 
was defeated, and Ceres crowned' the victor 
with a wreath of com. He immediately co»* 
eluded tliat the dream was in his favour, be- 
cause lie had to fight for a country which was 
most of it in tillage, and whi^ had tlien so 
excellent a crop, well ' advanced towards the 
sickle, that the whole face of it had the ap< 
pearance of a profound^ peace. He was the 
more confirmed in his opinion, when he found 
the enemy's word was Minerva aind Alexander i 
and in opposition to it he gave Ceres emd 
Alexander, At the same time, he ordered his 
men to crown themselves, and to cover their * 
linns, with ears of corn. He was several 
times upon the point of declaring to .his principal 
officers and captains what adversary they had 
to contend with ; thinking it a hazardous uii< 
derinking to keep to himself a secret so im- 
portant, and periiaps necessary for tliein to 
know. — Yet he abode by his first resolution, 
and trusted his own heart only with the danger 
tlmt might ensue. 

When he came- to give battle, be would not 
set any Macedonian to engage Craterus, but 
appointed to that cliurge two bodies of foreign 
horse, commanded by Phamabazus the son of 
Artabazus, and Phoenix of Teiiedos. They 
had orders to advance on the first siglit of tlie 
enemy, and come to dose fighting, without 
giving them lime to retire ; and if they attempted 
to speak or send any herald, tliey were not to 
regard it. For he had strong apprelieiisions 
that the Maccrloiiians would go over to Cra- 
terus, if’ they happened to know him. Eu- 
mencs himself, with a troop of three hundred 
select horse, went and posted himself in the 
right wing, where he should have to act ogainst 
Ni'optoleinus. When they had passed a little ' 
hill that separated the two armies, and came 
in view, they charged with such inipetuoaity 
that Craterus was extremely surprised, and , 
cxprc.sscd Ills resentment in strong terms 
against Neoptolemus, wlio he tliou^t, had 
deceived him with a pretence that tlie Mace- 
donians would change sides. However, he 
exhorted his officers t(t behave like bravje men, 
and stood forward to tlie encounter. In tlie 
first shock, which was very violent, the spears 
were soon broke, and they were tlien to decide 
the dispute with the sword. 

I'he behaviour of Craterus did no dishonour 
to Alexander. Ele killed numbers witli his 
own Jiand, and overthrew many othea'S who 
assailed him in front. But at last he received 
a side blow from a Thracian, which broui^ht 
him to the ground. Many passed oyer him 
without knowing him : but Corgias, one of Eii- 
menes’s officers took notice of him ; and being - 
well acquainted with his person leaped fro^ 
his horse and guarded the bo'dy. It was tiy|e.n, 
however, too late ; he was at the last extremity, 
and in the agonies of death. 

In the meantime, Neoptoleinfis engaged Eu- 
menes.— The most violent hatred ' had Iona 
subsisted between them, and this day added 
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itiligs (o ii» flliey knew not one another in the ( the account of the king's goods and ,ciiat(el.s 
two-first encounters, hut in the third they did ; steted either on one side or other/* 
and then they nished forward impetuously Eumenes Intended to give battle upon the 
with' swords drawn and loud diouts. The plains of Lydia near Sardis; both because he ' 
^ shock their horses met with was so violent, was strong in cavalry, and becaiiM he was 
^'liiat it resembled that of two galleys. The ambitious to shew Cleopatra what a respecta* 
fierce antagonists quitted the briales, and laid ble force he had. However at the request of 
hold on each other ; each endeavouring to tear that princess, who was afraid to give Antipater 
oflT the helmet or the breast-plate of his enemy, any cause of complaint, he marched to ^he 
While ilieir hands were thus engaged, their Upper Phrygia, and wintered in CelmnsE.. 
horses went from under them ; and as they fell There Alcetas, Polemon, and Docimns, con- 
to the ground without quitting their bold, they tended with him for tlie command ; upon which 
wrestled^ for file advantage. Neoptolemns he said, ^ This makes good the obwrvatmn, 
was beginning to rise first, when Eumenes Every one thinks of advancing himself; but no 
wounded him in the ham, and by that means one thinks of the danger that may accrue to 
got upon his feet before him, Neoptolemns the public wea1.’| . ^ 

Eeing wounded in one knee, supported himself He had promised to pay his army srithiti 
upon the other, and fought with great courage three days, and as be had not money to do it, he 
underneath, but was not able to reach his ad- sold them all tlie farms and castles in the 
▼ersRiy a mortal blow. At last, receiving a country, together with the people and cattle 
woumf in the neck, he grow faint, and stretched that were upon them. Every captain of a' 
himself upon the ground. Eumenes, with all Macedonian company, or officer who* had a 
the eagerness of inveterate hatred, hastened to command in the foreign troops, received bat- 
strip him of his arms, and loading him with re- taring engines from Eumenes';^ and when he 
proaches, did not oliscrve that fiis sword was had taken tlie castle, he divided his spoils 
still in his hand ; so that Nooptolemnus among his company, according to the arrears 
wounded him under the cuirass, where it due to each particular man. This restored him 
touches upon the groin. However, as the the affections of the soldiers ; iiLSomnch, that 
stroke was but feeble, the apprehensions it gave when papers were found in his camp, dispersed 
him were greater than the real hurt. by the enemy, in which their generals pro- 

When he had despoiled his adversary, niised a hundred talents and great honours to 
weak as he was with tlie wounds he had rc- the man who should kill Eumenes, the Mace- 
ceived in his legs and arms, he mounted his donians were highly incensed, and gave order 
horse and made up to his left wing, which he that from that time he should have a body 
supposed might stiU be engaged witfi the enemy, guard of a thousand officermen always about 
There, being infonned ot the fato of Crateriis, him, who should keep watch by turns, and be 
he hastened to him ; and finding his breath and in waiting day and night There was not a 
senses not quite gone, he alighted from his man who refused that charge ; and they were « 
horse, wept over him, and gave him his hand, glad to receive from Eumenes the marks of 
One while he vented his execrations upon honour which those who were called the king’s 
Neoptolemns, and another while he lamented friends used to receive from tb.e hands of 
his own ill fortune, and Uie cruel necessity lie royalty. For he too was empowered to dis- 
was under of coming to extremities with his tribute pumle hats and rich ropes, which were 
moat intimate friend, and either giving or re- considerea as the principal gifts the kings of 
ceiving the fatal blow. Macedon. had to bestow. 

Eumenes won this battle about ten days Prosperity gives some appearance of higher 
after the former. And it raised him to a high sentiments even to xiersons of mean spirit, and 
rank of honour, because it brought him the we see something of grandeur and importance 
palm both of capacity and courage, but pt the about them in the elevation where Fortune has 
same time it exposed him to the envy and placed them. But he who is inspired by real 
hatred botli of his allies and his enemies. ^ It fortitude ^ and magnanimity, will shew it most 
seemed hard to them, tliat a stranger, a foreira by the dignity of his behaviour under losses, 
adventurer, should have destroyed one of the and in the most adverse ' fortune. So did 
great&standmost illustrious of the Macedonians Eumenes. When he had lost a battle to 
with the arms of those very Macedonians. Autigouus in the * territory of the Orcynians 
Had the news nf the death of Craterus been* in Cappadocia, through the treachery of 
broQ^t sooner to Perdiccas, none but he one of his officers, though he was forced to 
would have swayed the Macedonian sceptre, fiy himself, he did not sufier traitor to 
But he was slain in a mutiny in Egypt, two days ewape to the enemy, but took him and[ hrai^d 
belbre the news arrived. The Macedonians him upon the spot In his flight* he took. a 
were so much exasperated against Eumenes diiferent way from the pursuers, and privately 
upon the late event that they immediately de- turned round in such a manner, as to regain 
:reed his death. Antigonus and Antipater the field of battle. There ho 'eacanfiied, . in 
Vere to take the direction of the war which order to bury the dead; whom he collected, 
^8 to carry fiiat decree into execution. Mean- and burned with fiie door posts of the^ ileigh- 
fme Eumenes went to the king’s horses bouring villages. The bodies of the officers 
wMch were pasturing upon mount Ida, and and common soldiers were horned upon ' 
toent such as he had occasion for, but gave the separate piles ; and' when be had raised gnat 
keepers a dischaive for them. When Anti- monuments of earth over them» he decamped, 
pater was apprized of it, he laughed, and said. So that Antigonns 'coming tiiHt*way after*. 

^ He could not enough admire the caution of wards, was artonished at his firmness and in* ' 
Eumenes, who must certainly expect to see trepidity . 
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Another ^me he fell in wifli tlie bag^ge of 
AntigottQS, and could have easily have taun it, 
together with many persons of free condition, 
a great number of slaves, and all the wealth 
which liad been amassed in so many wars, 
and the plunder of so many countries. But 
he was afraid that his men, when possessed of 
Such riches and spoils, would think then^selves 
too heavy for flight, end be too effeminate to 
bear the hardships of long wandering from 
place to place : and yet time, he kn^w, was 
his pruMsipal resource for getting clear of 
Antigonus. On the other hand,' he was sensi- 
ble it would- be extremely difficult to keep the 
Macedonians from flring upon the spoil, whdh 
.ft was so much within reach. He therefore 
ordered them to refresh themselves, and feed 
their horses, before they attacked the enemy. 
In the mean time he privately sent a messenger 
to Menander, who escorted the baggage, to ac- 
quaint him, ^ That Eumenes, in consideration 
of the friendship which had subsisted between 
fliem, advised liim to provide for his safety, 
and to retire as fast as possible from the plain, 
where he might easily be surrounded, to the 
foot of the neighbouring mountain, where the 
cavalry could not act, uur any troopii fall upon 
his rear.” 

Menander soon perceived his danger, and 
retired. After which, Eumenes sent out his 
scouts in the presence of all the soldiers, and 
commanded tite latter to arm and bridle their 
horses, in order for the attack. 'The scouts 
brought back an account that Menander had 

S ined a situation where he could not be taken. 

ereiipon Eumenes pretended great concern, 
and drew off his forces. We are told, that 
upon the report Menander made of this affair 
to Antigonus, tlie Macedonians launched out 
in the praises of Eumenes, and began to re- 
gard him with an eye of kindness, for acting 
so generous a part, ivhen it was in his power 
to have enslaved their children and dishonoured 
their wives. The answer Antigonus gave them 
was this : Think not, my good friends, it was 
for your sakes he let them go : it was for -his 
own. He did not choose to nave so many 
shackles upon him, when he designed to fly.’’ 

After tills, Eumenes being forced to wander 
and flv from place to place, spoke to many of 
his soldiers to leave him ; either out of care 
for their safety, or because he did not choose 
to have a body of men after him, who were 
too few to stand a battle, and too many to fly 
in privacy. And when he retired to the 
• castle of Nora,^ on the confines of Lycaonia 
and Cappadocia, witli only five hundred horse 
and two hundred foot, there again he gave all 
•uch^of his friends free leave to depart us did 
not like tlm inconveniences of the i>lacc and 


the meanness of diet,*]' and dismissed them 
. with great marks of kindness. 

. lb a little time Anti^onns caine. np, and, be- 
fore he formed that siege, invited him to a 
conference. Eumenes answered, ** Antigonus 
had maay friends and generals to take his 
. . place, in case of accidents todumself; but Jthe 
. trpepshe had tlie care of had none to command 
or Ip protect them after him.** He therefore 


* ft was only two bundred aud fifty paces Ift clr- 
comference. 

A hundred left him upon this olTer. 


insisted that Antigonus should aend hostaM*! 
if he wanted to treat with him inpersoik And 
when Antigoiftis Wanted him to make hia ap- 
plication to him first, as the greater man, he 
said, ** While I am master* of my swoid* I 
shall never think any man greater than myaedfi” 
At last Antigonus sent hia nephew Ptolemy 
into the fort as a hostage, and then Eumenes 
came out to him. Ibey embraced with mat 
tokens of cordiality, having formerly ^en 
intimate friends and companions. 

In the conference, which lasted a consider- 
able time, Eumenes made no mention of ae- 
ciirity for his own life, or of an amnesty for 
what was passed. ^ Instead of that, he insisted 
on having the goverment of his provinces con- 
firmed to him, and considerable rewards for 
his services besides ; insomuch^ that all who 
attended on this occasion, admired his firm- 
ness, and were astonished at his greatness of 
minci. 

During th^ interview, numbers of the Mace- 
donians ran to see Eumenes ; for, after the 
deadi of Craterus, no man was so much talked 
of in the anny as he. But Antigonus, fearing 
they riionld offer him some violence, called to 
them to keep at a distance ; and when they 
sfill kept crowding in, ordered them to bo 
driven off with stones. At last he took him 
in his arms, and keeping off the multitude with 
his guards, with some difficulty got him safe 
again into the castle. 

As the treaty ended in nothing, Antigonus 
drew a line of circumvallation round the place, 
and having left a sufficient number of troops to 
carry on the siege, he retired. I'he fort was 
abundantly x>rovided with com, water, and salt, 
but in want of eveiy thing else requisite for 
tlie toble. Yet with this mean provision he 
furnished a cheerful entertainment for bis 
friends, whom be invited in their turns ; for he 
took care to season his provisions with agree- 
able discourse and the utmost cordiality. His 
appearance was indeed very engaging. His 
countenanco had nothing of a ferocious or war- 
worn turn, but was smooth and elegant; and 
the proportion of his limbs was so excellent 
tliat they might seem to liave come from the 
chisel of the statuary. And though he was not 
very eloquent, he had a soft and persuasive 
way of HX)euking, us we may conclude firom his 
epistles. 

He observed, that the greatest inconvenience 
to the garrison was the narrowness of toe space 
in which they were confined, enclosed as it was 
with small houses, and ilie whole of it not 
more than two furlongs in circuit : so that they 
were forced to take their food without exercise, 
and their horses to do the same. To remove 
the languor which is the consequence of toat 
want, as well as to prepare toem for flight, if 
occasion should offer, he assigned m room 
fourteen cubits long, the largest in all the fort, 
tor the men to walk in, and gave them orders 
mduallv to mend their pace. M for jthe 
horses, he tied them to the roof of the stable 
with strong halters. Then he raiwd toeif 
beads and tore parts with a pulley, ml toey ■ 
could scarce touch the ground with their fore 
feet, but, at the same time, they stood firm 
upon their hind-feet In .this portare too 
grooms plied them with toe whip am voice ; 
and toe horses, thus irritated, bounded , tort 
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ovoAf po. fiifliSr hind-feet, or strained to set 
their |ora-feefc on the gronnd ^ hy which 
th4%.iKliolo body was exercised, till they were 
<Hft of breatii and in a foam. After this exer- 
* cifp^ which was no bad one either for speed or 
thev had their barley given them 
beUpo, that they might, sooner despatch, and 
better digest it 

As the siera ^Vas drawn out to a consider- 
able length, Antigonus received information 
-of the death of Antipater in Macedonia, and 
of the troubles that prevailed there thrrmgh tlie 
animosities between Cassander and Polyper- 
chom He npw bade adieu to all inferior pros- 
pects, and grasped the whole empire in his 
schemes : in conseqiience of which he wanted 
to make Eumenes his friend, and^ bring him to 
co-operate in the execution of his . plan. For 
tbis.purpose he sent to him Hieronymus,^ with 
proposals of pence, on condition tie took the 
oath Uiat was offered to liiiii. Eumenes made 
.a correction in the oath, and left it to the Ma- 
cedonians before the place to judge which form 
was the most reasonable. Indeed, Antigonus, 
to save ajmearances, had slightly mentioned the 
royal family in the beginning, and all the rest 
ran in his own name. ^ Eumenes, therefore, put 
Olympias and [the princess of the blood first: 
and he proposed to engage himself by oath of 
fealty not to Antigonus only, but to Olympias, 
and the princess her children. This appearing 
to the Macedonians much more consistent with 
justice than the other, they permitted Eumenes 
to take it, and . then raised tlie siege. They 
likewise Sent this oath to Antigonus, requiring 
him to take it on the other part 

Meantime Eumenes restored to the Ctippa- 
docians all the hostages he had in Nora, and 
in return they furnished him with liorses, 

. beasts of burden, and tents. He also col- 
lected great part of his sq/diers who hud dis- 
persed, themselves after his defeat, and wjere 
jSltaggling about the country. By tliis means 
he , assembled. near a thousand norse,'!' W'ith 
which he marched ofi' as fast as possible ; riglitly 
judging he Jiad much to fear from Antigonus. 
For that general not only ordered him to be 
besieged ajgfain, and shut up with a circular 
wall, but, in his letters, expressed great re- 
sentment against the Macedonians fur aduiit- 
iiiw the correction of the oath: 

While Eumenes was flying from place to 
place,, he received letters from Macedonia, 
in which the people declared their apprehen- 
sions of the CTowing power of Antigonus : and 
others from Olympias, wherein she invited him 
lo come and take upon him the tuition and care 
of Alexander’s son, whose life she conceived 
Co bo in danger. At the same time, Polyper- 
chon and king Philip sent him orders to carry 
. on the war against Antigonus with the forces 
in Cappadocia. They empowered him also to 
- take nve hundred talents ont of the royal trea- 
sure at Qninda,t for the re-establishment of 
his, own affairs, and as much more as he 
shonld judge necessary for the purposes of the 
war. ^Antigenes and Teolamas too, who com- 

f Btsronyjpnss was of Cardia, and tberefore a 
eountjryuiah 'pf Eumenes- He wrote the history of 
those princes who divided Alexander’s douilnioas 
anmhi ttieai, and of their successors.. 

t Dtoddrus Siculai says tiro thousaud. 

X in Carla. ' 


manded* Aiyyra^ides, bad dIrectiofiJ lo 
support him. 

iVse officers,, in appearance, gave.Bume- 
nes a kind reception, but it was not difficult to 
discover the envy and jealousy they had in 
their hearts, and how muen they disdained to 
act under him. Their envy he endeavoured to 
remove, by not taking the money, which ho 
told them ne did not want To remove their 
obstinacy and ambition for the first place, was 
not so. easy an ofiTair; for, though they knew^ 
not how to command, they were resolved not 
to obey. In ‘this, case he called in the assist 
ance of 8ui>erstition. . He said, Alexander bad 
appeared to him in a dream, and shewed him a 
pavilion with royal furniture, and -a throne in 
the middle of it, after which that prince de- 
clared, If they would hold Uieir councils, and 
despatch business there, he would be with 
tliem, and prosper every measure and action 
which commenced under his auspices.’’^ 

He easily persuaded Antigenes and Teuta- 
mus to believe he had this vision. They were 
not willing to wait upon him, nor did he chqpse 
to dishonour his commission by going to feem. 
They prepared, therefore, a royal pavilion, 
and a throne in it, wIiIcIl they called the 
throne of Alexander ; and thither tliey re* 
{laired to consult upon the most important 
afiairs. 

From thence- they marched to the higher 
provinces, and, upon tlie way, were joined by 
Pcucestas, a friend of Eumenes, and other 
governors of provinces. Thus the Macedo- 
nians were greatly strengthened, both in point 
of numbers, and in the most magnificent pro- 
vision of all the requisites of war. But power 
and affluence had rendered these governors 
so untractablc, in society, and' so dissolute in. 
their way of living, since the death of Alex- 
ander, and they came together with a spirit of 
despotism so nursed by barbariu pride, that 
tliey soon became obnoxious to eaidi other, and 
no sort of harmony could subsist between 
them. Besides, they flattered the Macedonians ■ 
without any regard to decorum, and supplied 
them with money in such a manner, fdr their 
entertainments and sacrifices, that,- in a little 
time, their camp looked like a place of public 
reception for every scene of intemperance ; and 
those veterans were to be courted for military 
appointments, as the people arc lor tlieir votes 
in a republfc. ^ 

^ Eumenes soon perceived tliat tlie* new 'ar- 
rived grandees despised each other, but were 
afraid^ of him, and watched an opportunity to 
kill him. He therefore pretended he was in 
want of money, and borrowed large sums of 
tliose that hated him most,*]' in order that ^e.y 
might place some 'confidence in him. or a* 
least might give up their designs upon his lif^ 
out of regard to the mohey lent him^ Thus lie 
found guards for himself in the opulence of 

* In consequence of this, according lo Dlqdeias» ■ 
Eumenes proposed to take a sum out of the ireg-^ 
siiry, sufllclent for inaklng a throne of gold ; pb\ 
place upon tbat**throne the diadem, the sceptre,', 
and crown, and all the other ensign's 6f jnojrafty^ 
belonging to that prince ; that cverywMbminipa ha;- » 
criflee should, be offered him by all the olAcers y: 
ani^bat all orders should be issued in bis .name* . 
A sWbke of policy suitable to the genius of £a« . 
nieiies. . ‘ 

t Four hundred thousand crowust 
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others; and, tliougli men in general seek to 
save tiw lives by giving, he provided for bis 
safety by receiving. 

While no dan^r was near, the Macedonians 
took bribes of all who wanted to corrupt them, 
and, like a kind of guards, daily attended the 
gates of those that afieoted (he command. But, 
when Antigonus came and encamped over 
against them, and aifairs called for a real 

S meral, Eumenes was applied to, not only by 
e soldiers, bnt the very grandees who had 
taken so much state upon them in time of peace 
and pleasure, freely gave place to him, and 
took the post assigned them without murmur- 
ing. Indeed, when Antigonus attempted to 
pass the river Pasitigris, not one of the other 
officers who wer^ appointed to guard it, got 
any intelligence of his motions : Eumenes alone 
was at hand to oppose him ; and he did it so 
elTectually, that he tilled the channel with dead 
bodies, rtmI made four thousand prisoners. 

"■ Tlie behaviour of tlie Marenonians, when 
Eumenes happened to be sick, still more par- 
ticularly shewed, that they thought others fit 
to direct in ma^ifirent entertainments, and 
the solemnities oi peace, but that he was the 
only person among them fit to lead an army. 
For Peiicestas having feasted them in a sump- 
tuous manner in' Persia, and given each man 
a sheep for sacrifice, hoped to be Indulged 
with the command. A few days after, ns they 
were marching against the enemy, Eniiienes 
was so dangerously ill, that he was forced to 
be carried in a litter, at some distance from 
the ranks, lest his rest, which was very x>reca- 
rious, should be disturbed with the noise. 
They had not gone far, before the enemy sud- 
denly made^ their appearance, for they had 
passed the intermediate hill, and were now 
descending into the plain. The lustre of their 
golden armour glittering in the sun, as they 
marched down tlie hill, the ehmhants with the 
towers on their backs, and the pnrple vests 
which the cavalry used to wear when they were 
advancing to the combat, struck the troops 
tliat were to opfiose them wi(h such surprise 
that the front halted, and called out for Eume- 
nes ; declaring that they would not move a step, 
farther, if he had not the direction of them. 
At the same time they grounded tlicir arms, 
exhorting each other to stop, and insisted that 
their officers should not hazard an engagement 
without Enmenek 

Eumenes no sooner heard this, tlian he ad- 
vanced with the utmost expedition, hastening 
the slaves that earned the litter. He likewise 
opened the curtains, and stretched but his 
hand, in token of his joy. On the first sight of 
i^neral of their heart, the troops saluted 
him in the Macedonian language, clanked their 
amis, and, with loud shouts, challenged the 
epeniy to advance, thinking themselves iniiu-' 
cible while he was at their head. 

Antigonus having learned from some pri- 
soners, that Eumenes was so extremely ill tiiat 
hewasfbrced to be carried in a litter, con- 
chided be should find no great difficulty in 
beating the otuer generals; and,^ thereiore, 
hastened to the attack. But when be came to 
tegonnoUre the enemy’s army, and saw in what 
xoellent order it was drawn Up, he stood still 
some fimv, in silent admiration. At lasi^ lyg- 
ing the litter' carried about from one wing tc 


the other, he laughed out aloud, as his mannei; 
was, and said tb his friends, Yon litter lathe 
thing that pitches tee battle against ns.** After 
this he immrdiately retreated to his entrench- 
ments.* ' 

The Afaredonians had hardly recovered 
themseh es from their fears, before they began 
to behave agniti in a disorderly and mutinous 
manner to their officers, and spread themselves 
over almosi all the provinces of Gabene for 
winter quarters ; insomuch that the first were 
nt the distance^ of a thousand furlongs from 
the last. Antigonus being informed of this, 
circumstance, moved hack against teem, wite- 
out losing a moment’s time. He took a rugged 
road, that afforded no water, because it was . 
the shortest ; hoping, if he fell upon them 
while thus dispersed, that it would be impos- 
sible for their officers to assemble them. 

llow'evTr, ns soon as he had entered that 
desolate country, his troox^s were attacked 
with such violent winds, and severe frosts, 
that it was difficult for them to proceed ; and 
they found it necessary to light many fires. 
For this reason their inarch could not oe con* 
coaled. The barbarians, who inhabited tee 
mountains that overlooked tlic desert, wonder- 

* There arc some particnlsrs in Diodorus which 
deserve to be inserted here. After the two armies 
a ere separated, without comiiic to action, tliey en- 
camped about three failuiiiss* distance from each 
other ; and Antigonus, soon lliiding the country 
whcie lie lay so much cxliausted that it would he 
veiy dllHciitt for him to subsist, sent deputies to 
the contederate army, to solicit them, especially 
the governors of pri^vinces, and the old Macedonian 
corps, to desert Eumenes, and to join him ; which, 
at this time, tlicy rejected with the liigliest indigna- 
tion. After the deputies were dismissed, Eumenes 
came into the assembly, and delivered himself in 
the following fahle. ** A lion once falling In love 
with u young (Uiiisel, demanded her in marriage of 
hei father. Ihe f.>ther made answer, that he 
looked on such an alliance as a great honour to bis 
family, but stood in fear of bis claws and teeth, 
lest, upon any trifiiiig dispute, that might happen 
between them after marriage, he might exercise 
I hem a little trM> hastily upon Ills daughter. To re- 
move tins ohjcction, the amorous lion caused both 
Ins nails and teeth to be drawn immediately ; 
wheieii|ion, the father took a cudgel, and soon got 
nd of Ins eiK'iin. ** Thi'^/' continued he, '* Is the 
very thing aimed at by Antigonus, who is liberal In 
pioiiiises, till be has made himbclf master of your 
forces, and then beware of his teeth and paws.** 

A few days after this, Etimeiies having Intelligence 
that Antigonus intended to decamp in the nighty 
presently i,uessed that his design ii^as to seek quar- 
ters of lefieshmeiit for his army in tbe licli district 
of Cabeiic. T<» prevent this, and at the same time 
to cam a passage into that country, he instructed 
sunie boldiListo pretend they weie deserters, and 
scijttliciii li.to the camp of Antigonus, where they 
reported that Cuiiieiics iuteuded to attack him in 
Ins trenihrs that veiy night. But, uliile Anti* 
goiiiia*s troops ere under aims, Eumenes marched 
.tor CfRbeiie, winch, at length, A iitigotius suspected; 
and having given pioperordeis to liis foot, marched * 
immediately after him with his cavalry. Early in the 
moiniug, from the top of a hill, he discerned £iv* 
nieties, with bis army below ; and Eumenes, upon 
sight of tbe cavalry, concluding that the whole prmy' 
or Antigonus was at hand, faced ationt, and dis- 
posed his troops in order to battle. Thus Eumenct. 
was deceived in his turn : and as soon as Anti- 

? 'onus’s infantry came up, a sharp action foitowpcL 
n which the victory seemed won and lost several . 
times* At last, however, Antigonus htut„vm|dy 
the worst, being forced to witbojraw, by fore 
marches. Into Media. Oiop. Sic- lib- kvnt- 
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Ing what auch a namber of fires could mean, 
sent some persons upon diomedanes to Pen- 
cestes, with an account of them. 

Pencestas, distracted with terror at this 
news, prepared for flight, intending to take 
with him such troops as ne could collect on 
the way But Eumenes soon dispelled tiieir 
fiears and nneasiness, by promising so to im 
pede the enemy's march^ that they would ar- 
rive three days later than they were expected 
Finding that they listened to him, he sent or- 
ders to the officers to draw all the troops from 
the quarters, and assemble them with speed 
At the same tune he took his horse, and went 
with his colleagues to seek out a lofty piece of 
« l^and, which might attract the attention of 
the troops marching below Having found one 
that answered his puniose, he meisured it, 
and caused a number or fires to be lighted at 
proper intervals, so as to resemble a camp 
When Antigonns beheld those fires upon the 
heights, he was in the utmost distress For he 
thought the enemy were nppri/ed of his intcn 
tion some time before, and were come to iiiecki 
him Not choosing, therefore, with forces so 
harassed and fatigued witli their march, to he 
obliged to fight troops th it were perfectly fresh 
and had wintered m agreeable quarters, he 
left the short ro id, and led his men through 
the towns and villages , giving them abundant 
time to refresh themselves But when he 
found that no parties came out to gall him in 
his march, which is usii il when in enemy is 
near, and was informed, by tlie neighbouring 
uiliabitants, tlmt they h id seen no ti oops wh it 
ever, nor any thing but fires upon the hills, he 
perceived that Eumenes had outdone him in 
Xxnnt of generalship « and this incensed him so 
much that he advanced with i resolution to 
try his strength in a pitched battle 

Meantime the gre itest part of tlie forces re 
pairing to Eumenes, in admiration of his c r 
pacity, desired him to take the sole command 
IJpon this Antigenes and Tentamtis, who were 
at the head of the Argyrfrspttips, weie so ex 
asperated with emy, that tin y formed a plot 
arainst his life ana having drawn into it most 
of the grandees and generals, they consulted 
won a proper time and method to take him off 
all agreed to make use of him in the en 
suing battle, ani to assassinate him iinme 
diately after But Ciidamus, master of tlie 
elephants, and Phoedimiis, privately informed 
^imenes, of their resolutions , not out of an> 
kindness or benevolent regard, but because 
they were afraid of losing the money they h id 
lent him. He c mmendedthem for the honour 
with which they behaved, and retired to his 
tent There he told his fnends, ^ That he 
lived among a herd of savage beasts,’’ and 
immediately made his will After which he 
destroyed all his papers, lest after his death, 
chaiges and impeachments should arise against 
the persons who wrote them, in consequence 
of the secrets discovered there He then con 
sideredL whether he should put the enemy in 

the my of j[aiuing the victory, or take hia 

fliglittlirough Media and Armenia into Cappa- 
docia , but he could not fiv upon a^ thing 
while lus fhends stayed with bim. After re 
volving vanoqs expedients in his mind, which 
was now almost as changeable as his fortune, 
he drew up the forces and endeavoured to am- ; 


mate the Greeks and the barbaiians On the 
other hand, the Phalanx and the Argyraspit^ 
bade him be of good courage, assarmg him, 
that the enemy would not stand the encoonter 
For they were veterans who had served under 
Philqi and Alexander, and like so many chant 

S ions of the nng, had never had a fall to that 
ay Many of them were seventy years of age 
and none less than sixty. So that when my 
chared the troops of Anbgonus, they cned out, 
^Viliams* you fight against your fathers 
Then they fell furiously upon his infantry and 
soon routed them Indeed, none of the bat- 
talions could stand the shock, and the moat of 
them were cot in pieces upon the spot Bat 
though Antigonus had such bad success nrthu 

a oarter. Ins cavalry were victonous, throns^ 
le weak and dastardly behaviour of Peucea- 
tas, and took all the baggage Antigonus was 
d man, who had an excefient presence of mind 
on the most trying occasions, and here tiie 
place and the occasion befnended him It 
was a plain open country, the soil neither deep 
nor hard, but like the sea shore, covered wifii a 
fine dry stnd, which the trampling of so many 
men and horses, during the action, reduced to 
a small white dust, that, like a clond of lime, 
darkened the air, and intercepted the prospect , 
so tliat it was e \sy for Antigonus to take the 
baggage unperceived 

After the battle was over, Tentamus sent 
some of his corps to Antigonus, to desire 
hull to 1 ( store the baggage. He told them, 
he would not only letiun the Argyra^tptdes 
their I) ie,f,aLC, but tieat them, in all other re 
spf rts, w ith the greatest kindness, provided 
they would put Fumcnes in his h mas. The 
Ai ygraspides came into that abominable kttea- 
bure, and agreed to deliver up tliat brave man 
alive to his enemies In pursuance of this 
scheme, they jpnroached him unsuspected, 
and pi luted memselves about him Some la- 
mented the loss of tlieir baggage, some desired 
liim to assume tlie spint of victory, which he 
had gamed , others accused the rest of their 
roinm iiiders liius watehing tlieir opportu- 
iiitv the y fell upon him, took away his sword, 
and bound his hands beluud him witli his own 
girdle 

Nicanor was sent hy Antigonus to receive 
him But, as tliey led him throiwh the midst 
of the Macedonians, he desired first to speak 
to them , not for aiiv request he had to make, 
but upon matters of gieat importance to then^ 
Silence being made, lie ascended an emmencp, 
and stretching out his hands, bound as they 
were, be said ** What trophy, ye v ilest of 
all the Macedonmns ’ what trophy could Auti- 
gonus have wi^ed to raise, like this which 
you are raising, by delivering up your general 
bound ? XJTas it not base enough to acknoWi 
ledge yourselves beaten, merely for the sake 
of }our baggage, as if victory dwelt among 
your goods and ohatlwls, ana not upon the 
points of your swords, but you must also 
send your general as a ransom for that bag- 
gage? For my part, though thus led> I 

am not conquered , 1 liave beaten the enen^, 
and am rmned by my fellow-soldiers. But 1 
comnre yon by the god of armies,^ and the 
awful deitiee who preside over Oim> to killir 


IP Jnplter, 
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me here with yonr own hands. If my life be 
taken by another, the deed will be still yonm 
Npr ^ifl Antiffonos complain, if you lake the 
work out of bis hands ; tor he wants not £ii- 
menes alive, but Bumenes^ dead. If you 
choose not to be the immediate instruments, 
loose but one of my hands, and that shall do 
my business. If yon will not trust me with a 
sword, throw me, bound as I am, to wild 
beasts. If yoq comply with this last request, 
I acquit you of all guilt with respect to me, 
an^eclare you have behaved to your general 
hke the best and honestest of men.” 

The rest of the tro<qps received this speech 
with sighs and tears, and eve^ expression of 
sorrow ; but the Argyraspides cried out, 
^ Lead him on, and attend not to his trifling. 
For it is no such great matter, if an r xecrable 
Chersonesian, who has harassed the Mace- 
donians with infinite wars, have cause to la- 
ment his fate ; as it would be, if the best of 
Alexander’s and Philip’s soldiers should be 
deprived of the fruit of their labours, and have 
their bread to beg in their old age. And have 
not our wives already passed three nights 
witli our enemies So saying they drove him 
forward. 

Antigonus, fearing some bad consequence 
from the crowd (for there was not a man left 
•in his camp), sent out ten of his best elephants, 
and a corps of spearmen, who were Modes 
and Parthians, to keep them olF.^ He could 
not bear to have Bumenes brougiit into his pre- 
sence, because of the former friendly con- 
nexions there had been between them. And 
when those who took charge of him, asked, 
in what manner he would have him kept ? He 
said, ^ So as you would keep an elephant or a 
lion.” NeverUieless he soon felt some impres- 
sions of pity, and ordered them to take olF his 
heavy chfuns, and allow him a servant who 
had been accustomed to wait upon him. He 
likewise permitted such of his iriends as de- 
sired it, to pass whole days with him, and to 


bring him necessary refreslunents. Thus he spent 
some considerable time in deliberating how 
to dispose of him, and sometimes listened to 
the applications, and promises of Nearchestte 
Cretan, and his own son Demetrius, who 
made it 4 point to save him.* But all the oflier 
officers insisted that he should be put to 
dea^, and urged Antigonus to give directions 
for it. 

One day, w^ are told, Bumenes asked hiii 
keepei^ Onnniarchus^ W'hy Antigonui^ now 
be had got his enemy into his power, did n^ 
either immediately dispatch him, or generously 
release him?” Onomarchus answered, in a 
contemptuous manner, ^‘That in battle, 
and not now, he should have been so ready to 
meet death.” To which Bumenes replied, 
^ By heavens, I was so ! Ask those who 
ventured to engage me if I was not I do not 
know that I met with a better man than my- 
self.” — “ Well,” said Onomarchus, “ now you 
have found a better man tliau yourself why do 
yon not patiently wait his time ?” 

* When Antigonus had resolved npon his 
death, he gave orders that he should have no 
kind of food. By tliis means, in two or three 
days time, he begun to draw near bis end : and 
th( II Anlit^oiius, being obliged to decamp upon 
some siuldeu ciucrgency, sent in an executioner 
to despatch him. The body he delivered to 
his friends, allowing them to burn if honour- 
abl}, and to collect the ashes into a silver urn. 
in Older to their being sent to his wife and 
children. 

Thus died Bumenes : and divine justice did 
not go far to seek iustmiiients of vengeance 
against the officers^ and soldiers who had be- 
frayed him. Antigonus himself, detesting the 
Argyraspides as impious and sainge wretehes, 
onteird Ibyrtius, governor of Araceosia-f-, 
uuder whose ilirectiotiH he x>ut tlicm, to take 
every method to destroy tliem; so that not 
one of them might reterii to Macedonia, or set 
his eyes upon the Grecian sea. 


SERTORIUS AND EUMENES COMPARED 


Tsmas are the most remarkable particulars 
which history has given us concerning Bumenes 
and iSertorius. And now to come to the com- 
parison. Wo observe first, that though they 
were both strangers, aliens, and exiles, they 
had, to the end of their days, the command of 
many warlike nations, and s^eat and respect- 
able armies. Sertorins, indeed, has this ad- 
vantage, that his fellow-warriors ever freely 
gave up the command to him on account of his 
superior merit ; whereas many disputed the 
port of honour with Euinenes, and it was bis j 
actions only that obtained it for him. The 
officers of Sertorins were ambitious to have 
him at their head ; but those who acted under 
Bomenes never had recourse to him, till ex- 
perience hqd shewed them their own ia- 
oapacitj, the necessity of employing ano- 
th^. 

Hie one was a Roman, and commanded 
the Rpaniards and Lnsitanians, -who for many 


years had been subject to Rome ; the other 
was a Chersonesian, and commanded the 
Macedonians, who had conquered the 
whole world. It should be considered too, 
that Sertorius the more easily made his way, 
because he was a senator, and had led armieB 
before ; but Bumenes, wiili the disreputation of 
having been only a secretary, raised himself to 
the first military employments. Nor had 
Bumenes only fewer advantages, but greater 
impediments also in the road to honour. 
Numbers opposed him openly, and as many 
formed private designs arainst his life : whereas 
no man ever opposed oertorius in public^ and 
it was not till towards the last, that a few of * 

* Antigeiius, commander-ln-cbief of the SUver 
Shields, was, by order of Aatigonnt, pat In a 
coffin and buried alive. Eudamoa, Cefoapue, and 
many others of tbs enemies of Komenes, ex* 
perlenced a like fate. 

t A province of Pnrthia, near Bactriaiti* 
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fait'' porfjT entered upon a private teheifie to private citizen. Hence, tlie one vcdunfairily 
demoy ina* The aangers of Sertorins were enfmeed in war> for the take of gainii^ the 
gentiifwy over when he had gained a victory^ ; chief command ; the other iovolimtarily took 
ami die dangers of Eomenet grew oat of his the command, because he could not Ih-e in 
vei;3r victories, among those mo envied his peace. Eumenes, therefore, in his passion for 
snccess. the camp, preferred ambition to safety ; Ser* 

llieir military performances were equal and torius was an able warrior, but employed his 
similar, but their dispositions were very dif- talents only for the safety of liis person. TJie 
fsreni. Eumenes loved war, and bad a native one was not apprized of his impending fate ; the 
spirit of contention ; Sertorins loved peace other expected his e\ery moment The one 
and tranquillit;^. The former might have lived had the candid praise of conhdence in his 
in great security and honour, if he would not friends ; the other incii/>red the censure ol 
have stood in the >vay of the great ; bat he weakness ; for he would have fled,^ but could 
rather chose to tread for ever in the uneasy not. The death of Seriorius did no dishonour 
paths of power, thoimh ho had to fight every to his life ; he suffer!^, that from his fellow- 
step he took; the mtter would gladly haie soldiers which the 'enemy could not have 
witlidrawn from the tumult of public aflairs ; eflec ted. Eumoiies could not avoidjhis chains, 
bu^ was forced to continue the war, to defend yet after the indignilyvof chains,*}* he wanted 
himself against his restless persecutors. For to live ; so that he could neitiier escape death, 
Antigonus would liave taken pleasure in em- nor meet it as he ought to liave done ; but, by 
ployuig Eumenes, if he would have given up having recourse to mean applications auu 
uie dispute for superiority, and been content entreaties, put his mind in the power of the 
with the station next to his ^ whereas Poinpey man who tvas only master of his body, 
would not grant Sertorins his request to live a 


Ugestlaus. 


Archidamus,^ the son of Xeuxidemus, aftor 
having governed the liaeedemonians vvitli 
a very respectable character, left behind him 
two sons ; the one named A^is, whom he had 
of Lampito,-|- a woman of an illustiious family ; 
the other much younger, namedAgesilaus, whom 
he had by Eupofia, the daughter of Mclisippidns. 
As the crown, by law, was to descend to Agis, 
Agesilaus had nothing to expect but a private 
station,^ and therefore had a common Lace- 
daemonian education ; which, though hard in 
respect of diet, ond full of laborious exercises, 
was well calculated to teach (he youth obedi- 
dience. Hence, Simonides is said to have 
called that famed city, i^e man-stibduintf Sparta, 
beoimse it was the principal tendency of her 
discipline to make the citizens obedient and 
submissive to the laws ; and she trained her 
TOutli as the colt is rained to the menage. 
The law does not lay the young princes v\^q 
are educated for the throne under the same 
necessity. But Agesilahs was singular in this, 
that before be came to govern, he nad learned 
to obey. Hence <t was that he accommodated 
himself with a better grace to bis subjects 
than any other of the kings ; having added to 
his princely talents and inclinations a humane 
manner and popular civility. 

VlThtle he was yet in one of the classes or 
societies of boys, Lysander had that honour- 
able attachment to him which the Sjiartans 
dtstingnish with the name of love. He was 
charmed with his ingenuous modesty. For, 
« though he had a spirit above bis companions, 
an ambition to excel, which made him unwil- 
Vtng to sit down without the prize, and a 
viggiir and impetuosity which could not be 

* ArchMamns 11. 

t Laiapiro, or Latnpido, was sister to Archhia* 
ai'is bv tbs (btber*s side. VId. Flut. ALCtsiAO. 


conquered or borne down, yethe vMklMlly 
remarkable for his gentl^efs^ v^Mglf'jFwas 
necessary to obey. At tk^ sanoe tibie^ it ap- 
peared, that his obedience wad not owing to 
fear, hut to the principle of honour, and that 
throughout his whole conduct he dreaded dis- 
grace more than toil. 

He was lame of one leg : but that defect, dur- 
ing his >outh, was covered by the agreeable 
turn of the rest of his person : and the easy 
and cheerful manner in which he bore* it, and 
hi 3 being the first to rally liiinself upon it, al- 
ways made it the less rt'garded.^ - Nay, tliat 
defect made his spirit of enterprise more re- 
markable ; for he never declined on that ac- 
count any undertaking, however difflcnlt or 
laborious. 

We h.iv e no portrait or statue of him. He 
would not suffer any to be made while lie 
lived, and at his death he utterly forbade it. 
We are only told, that he was a little man, and 
tliat he had not a commanding aspect. But 
a perpetual v ivacity and cheerfulness, attended 
with a talent for raillery/ which was expressed 
without any severity either of voice or look, 
made him more agreeable, even in age, than 
the young and the handsome. Theophrastus 
tells ns, the^ E^kori fined Archidamus for 
marrying a little woman. ^ She will bring 
iis,^ saia they, ^ a race of pigmies, instead of 
kings.*^ 

During the reign of Agps, Alcibiades, upon 
his quitting Sicily, came an exile to Lacedflemon. 

* Upon notice of the Inteptioo of his enemies to 
destroy him after the battle, be deliberated wlietbei 
be should give up the victory to Aatiioiius, or re- 
tire Into Cappadocia. 

t This does not appear from Plutarch’s account 
of him. He only desired AiHigonua either to give 
iminediate orders for his exccauoit, or k> shew hu 
generosity lii releasing him. « 
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And he had not been tliere !onsr« before be 
was snspected of a orimiaal commerce 
Timasa, the wife of Agis. _ Ajgris . would not ac- 
* knowledge the child which she had for his, 
out said.it was the son of Alcibiades, Durls 
informs os, that the queen was not displeased 
at the supposition, and that she used to whisper 
to her women, the child should be called 
'Alcibiades, not Leotychidas. He adds, that 
Alcibiades himself scrupled not to say, ^ He 
did not approach Timaea to gratify his appetite, 
'but from an ambition to give kings to Sparta.’’ 
However, he was obliged to fly from Sparta, 
lest Agis should revei^e the injury. ^ Ana that 
prince looking upon Leotychidas with an eye 
of suspicion, did not take notice of him as a 
son. xet, in fais last sickness, JLeotychidas 
prevailed upon him, by his tears and eritr-^ties, 
to^ acknowledge him as such before many 
witnesses. ^ ^ ' 

Notwithstanding this public declaration, Agis | 
was no sooner dead, than Lysander, wlio had | 
vanquished the Athenians at sea, and had | 
great jMwer and interest in Sparta, advanced i 
A^esflans to the throne ; alleging that Leoty- 
chidas was a bastard, and' consequently had | 
no^ right to it.^ Indeed, the generality of the 
citizens, knowing the virtues of Agesilaus, and 
that lie had been educated v ifli them in all the 
severity of the Spartan discipline joined with 
pleasure in the scheme. 

Tiiere was then at Spaita a diviner, named 
DIopithes, well versedt in ancient prophecies, 
and supposed an able interpreter of every 
thing rdating to the gods. This man insisted, 
it was contrary to the divine will, that a lame 
man shbuld sit on the throne of Sparta ; and on 
tl\e day the point was to be decided, he publicly 
read this oracle — 

Beware, proud Sparta, lest a maimed empire* 
Thy boasted strenath impair ; far otlier woci 
Thau tb<Mi behold’sk, await thee — borne away 
. By the strange tide of war 

Lysan^er observing upon this, that if the 
Spartans were solicitous to act literally accord- 
ing to the oracle, they ought to beware of 
Leotychidas ; for that Heaven did not consider 
it as a matter of importance, if the king hap- 
pened to have a lame foot : the thing to be 
guarded against was tlie udmis.sian of a per- 
son who was not a genuine descendant of 
Hercules: for that would make the kingdom 
itself lame. Agesilaus added, tliat Neptune 
had borne witness to the bastardy' of Leoty- 1 
chidas, in throwing Agis out of his bed by an 
earthquake ;-[* ^ ten months after which, and 
more, Leotychidas was born ; though Agis did 
not cohabit with Timiea during that time. 

By these ways and means Agesilaus gained 
the diadem, and at the same time was put in 
pomssioDof the private estate of Agis ; Leot]|r- 
chidas being rejected on account of his illegiti- 
macy. Observing, however, that his relations 
by the mother’s side, though men of merit, were 
very poor, he gave a moiety of the estate 
among them ; by which means the inheritance ^ 

* The two less of the Spartan coustitiition were \ 
the two kioKs, which then fore must be in a maimed 
. and* mined state when one of them was gone, lii 
fact the coNBfquence produced no't a just and good 
uioiuticb, but a tyrant, 
t See Xenophoa, Ore<4au His. book iih 
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firocured him respject and instead of 

envy and aversion. ^ _ 

Xenophon tells us, that by dhedience to flie 
laws of liis country, Agesilaus raned so much 
power, tli&t his will was not disputed. 'Hie 
case was this, llie principal authority was 
then in tlie hands of the B^hori and the senate 
The Ep/wri were annual magistrates, and the 
senators had their ollice for life. They were 
both appointed as n barrier against the power 
of the kings, as we have observed in tlie life of ' 
Lycnrgiis.^ The kings, therefore, had an old 
and hereditary antipatiiy to them, and pemetuul 
disputes subsisted between them. But Lysan- 
der took a different course. He gave up all 
thoughts of opposition and contention, and 
paid his court to them on every occasion ; tak- 
ing care, in all his enterprises, to set out under 
their auspices. If he was culled, he went 
faster tlian usual: if he was upon his throne, 
administering justice, he rose up when the 
Ep/tori approached : if any one of them was 
admitted a member of tlie senate, he sent liim 
a robe and an ox,^ as marks of honour. ^Thus, 
while he seemed to be adding to the dignity 
and importance of their body, he was privately 
increasing his own strength, and tlie authority 
of tlie crown, through their support and attach- 
ment 

In his conduct with respect to the other citi- 
zens, he bchil^ed better as an enemy than as a 
friend. If he was severe to his enemies, ho was 
not unjustly so ; liis friends he countenanced 
even in their unjust pursuits. If his enemies per- 
formed any thing ex Iraordinary, he was ashamed 
not to take honourable notice of it ; his friends 
he could not correct when they did amiss. On • 
the contrary, it was his pleasure to simport 
them, and go the same lengths they d^ ; for he 
flioiight no service dishonourable which he did . 
in tlm way of friendship. Nay, if bis ad- 
versaries fell into any misfortune, he was the 
first to sympathize with them, and ready to 
give them his assistance, if they desired it. 
By these means he gained the hearts of all his» 
people. 

The Epkori saw this, and, in their fear of his ' 
increasing power, imposed a fine upon him ; al- 
leging this as the reason, that whereas the citi- 
zens ought to be in common, he appropriated 
them to Idmself. As the writers upon physics say, 
tliat if war and discord were bariishea the uni- 
verse, the heavenly bodies would stop theiv 
course, and all generation and motion would 
cease, by reason of that perfect harmony ; so the 
great Lawgiver infused a spirit of ambition and 
contention into the Spartan constitution, as an 
incentive to virtue, and wished always to see 
some diflerence and dispute among the good 
and virtuous. He thought* that general com- 
plaisance, w'hich leads men to yield to tile 
next, proposal, w'ithout exploring each other’s 
intentions, and without debating on the cortse^ 
cjuences, was an inert principle, and deserved 
not the name of harmony .*f* Some imagine that 
he would not have made Agamemnon rejoice, t 

* Rniblems of inagliiracy and patriotism. 

t Upon the same principle, we need not be 
greatly alarmed at party disputes In our own US' 
tloii. They will not expiie but with liberty. An I 
fiiit'h feiiiients are often necessary to. toirow off 
vicious hiiiiioiurs. 

i Odyisey, lib. vlil. . 


9 ^ 
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« H^mer sow Uiis, and when Ulyaspa andAchillea 
contended in such opprobrious terms^ if he had 
not expected that some great benefit would 
arise to their affairs in ^neral^ from tliis par- 
ticular quarrel among the great This pointy 
however^ cannot be agreed to without some ex- 
ception ; for violent dissensions are pernicious 
to a stato^ and productive of the greatest 

‘ dangers. 

- Agesilaus had not long been seated on the 
throne before accounts were brought from 
Asia, that the king of Persia was preparing a 
great fleet to dispossess the Lacedaetnonians of 
their dominion of the sea. Lysander was very 
.djpsirous to be sent again into Asia,^ that he 
might support his friends whom he left gover- 
nors and masters of the, cities, and^ many of 
whom, having abused their authority to the 
purposes of violence and injustice, were ba- 
nished or put to deaili by tlie people. JTe 
therefore persuaded Agesilaus to^ enter Asia 
with his forces, and fix the seat of war at the 
greatest di.stance from (Ircece, before the Per- 
sian could have finished his preparation.s. At 
the same time he instructed his friends in Asia 
to send deputies to [jacedannon, to desire 
Agesilaus might be appointed to that com- 
mand. ^ ^ . 

Agesilaus received their proposals in full 
assembly of the people, and agreed to iimhT- 
take the 'war, on condition they would give 
him thirty Spartans for his oflicers and conn- - 
sellors, a select corps of two thousand newly 
enfranchised HelpU,' and six thousand of the 
allies. All this was readily decrce<l, througli 
the influence of Tjysandcr and Agesilaus sent 
out with the thirty Spartans. Liysander was soon 
at the head of the council, not only on account 
of his reputation and power, but the friendship 
of Agesilaus, who thought the procuring hint 
this commutid a greater thing than tlte raising 
him to the throne. 

While his forces were assembling at Geracs- 
tus, he went with his friends to Aulis ; and 
^passing the night ther«?, he dreamefl that a 
person addressed him in this iitaiiiier: V(»ii 
*are sensible that, since Aganieinaon, has been 
appointed cnptaiii-genernl of all Greece, 
but yourself, the king of Sparta ; ami yon are 
the only person who have arrived xt that lio- 
noiir. Since, therefore, you cunitnaiid the 
same people, and go against the same enemies 
witli him, as well as take your departure from 
tlio same place, you ought to propitiate the 
goddess w'ith the same sacrifice, which he 
oflered here before he sailed.” 

Agesilaus at first thought of the sacrifice of 
Tphigeiiia, wliom her father offered in obedience 
to toe soothsa^'crs. This circumstance, how- 
ever,^ did not give him^ any pain. In the 
morning he related the vision to his friends, 
and told them he would honour the goddess 
with what a superior JSeing might reasonably 
be supposed to take pleasure in, and not imitate 
the savage ignorance of his predecessor. In 
consequence of which, he crowned a hind 
with nowets, and delivered her to her own 
soothsayer, with orders that he should perform 
ceremony, and not the ^rson appointed to 
that office Iw tlie. Boeotians.' ■ The flrst magis- 
trates^ of Boeotia incensed at this innova- I 
novation, sent their officers to insist that Age- 
silans should*not sacrifice contrary to tlie laws. 


and customs of Bceotia. And the officers not 
only gave him such notice, but threw the 
diighs of the victim from the altar. Agesilaus 
was highly offended at this treatment,^ and 
departed in great wrath with the Thebans. 
Nor could he conceive any hopes of success 
after such an omen ; on the contrary, he con- 
cluded his operdtions would be incomplete, 
and his expedition not answer the intention. 

When he came to Ephesus, the power and 
interest of Lysaqder appeared in a ve^ ob- 
noxious light. The gates of that minister 
were continually crowded, and all applications 
were made to him ; as if Agesilaus had only 
tlie name and badges of command, to save the 
forms of law, and Lysander had in fact the 
lower, and all l)ii.8incss were to pass through 
lis hands. Indeed, none of the generals who 
were sent to Asia, ever had greater sway, or, 
were more dreaded than he ; none ever served 
(heir friends more effectually, or humbled their 
enemies so much. These were things fresh in 
every one’s memory ; and when they compar- 
ed also the plain, the mild, and popular belui- 
viour of Age.sihuis, with the^ stem, the short, 
and aulhoritalive manner of Lysander, they 
siibmifled to the latter entirely, and attended 
to him alone. 

The other Spartans first expressed their re- 
sentment, bccaii.se that attention to Lysander 
made them appear rather as his ministers, than 
a.s coim.sellors to the king. Afterwards Age- 
silaus himself was piqued at it. For though 
he had no envy in liis nature, or jealoiisj^^ 
honours paid to merit, yet he was amjraHbs 
of glory, and firm in asserting his 
Besides, he was apprehensive ^eat 

action were performed, it would be imputed 
to Lysander, on account of the superior light 
in which he had still been considered. 

The method he took to ohviafe it w^as this. 
His first step wa.s, to oppose tJie counsels of 
Lysander, and to pursue measures different 
from those, for which he was most earnest. 
Another step was to reject the petitions of all 
who appeared to apply to him through the in- 
terest of that minister. In matters too, which 
were brought before tlie king in a judicial 
\vay, those against whom Ly.sander exerted 
himself were sure to gain tlicir cause ; and they 
for whom he appeared could scarce escape 
without a fine. As these things happened not' 
casually, but constantly and of set purpose, Ly- 
sandcr perceived the cause, and concealed it 
not from his friends, j He told tiiern, it was on lii.s 
account they were disgraced, and desired them 
to pay their court to the king, and to those 
who had greater interest with him than him- 
selk These proceedings seemed invidious, 
and intended to depreciate the king : Agesi- 
laus, therefore, to mortify him still more, np- 
pointed him his carver : and we are told, he 
said before a large company, ^ Noyv let them go 
and pay their court to my carver.” 

I Lysander, unable to bear this last in- 
stance of contempt, said, ^ Ageriiaus, yon 
know very well how to lessen your friemls.” 

I Agesilaus answered, “ I knoiv very well who 
want to be greater than my^lf.” ^ But, per- 
haps,” said Lysander, ^ that has rather been 
so representeef tq yon, than attempted by me. 
Place me, however' where 1 may serve yon, 

, Witlioiii giving you the least umbrage.” Upon 
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this Agesllaiis appointed him his lientenant fn 
tlie tiellespont, where he persuaded Spithri- 
dates^ a Fersian, in the province of Phama- 
bazns. to come over to the Greeks, with a 
considerable treasure, and two hundred .horse. 
Ifet he retained his resentment, and, nourish- 
ing Ae remembrance of the afl'ront he had 
received, considered how he might deprive 
the two families of the privilege of giving kings 
to Sparta,* and open the wTijr to that high sta- 
tion to all the citizens. And it seems he would 
have raised great commotions in pursuit of his 
revei^, if he had not been killed in this ex- 
pedition into Boeotia. Thus ambitious spirits, 
when they go beyond certain bounds, do much 
more harm than good to the cominuiiitv.' For 
if Lysander was to blame, as in fact fie ivas, 
in indulging an unreasonable avidity of iionour, 
Agerilaus might have known other methods to 
connect the fault of a man of his character and 
spirit. But, under the influence of the same 
passion, the. one knew not how to pay proper 
respect to his general, nor the other how to beiir 
the imperfections of his friend. 

At first Tisaphernes was afraid of Agesiluus, 
and undertook by treaty, that the king would 
leave the Grecian cities to be governed by 
their own laws ; but afterwards thinking his 
strength sufficiently increased, he declare d war. 
This was an event very agreeable to Agesilaus. 
He hoped great things from this expedition ;-]* 
and he considered it as a circumstance which 
would reflect dishonour, upon himself, that 
Xenophon could conduct ton thousand Greeks 
from the heart of Asia to the sea, and beat the 
king of Persia whenever his forces thought 
proper to engage him ; if he, at the head of the 
LacedoBmonians, who were masters both at sea 
end land, could not distinguish hitnsrlf bt^fore 
the Greeks by some great and memorable 
stroke. 

To revenge, therefore, the perjuiy of Tisa- 
phernes, by an artifice which justice recom- 
mended, he pretended immediately to march 
' into Caria ; and when the barbarian had drawn 
his forces to that quarter, he turned short and 
entered Phrygia. There he took many cities ; 
and made himself master of immense treasures ; 
by which he shewed his friends, that to violate j 
a treaty is to despise the gods ; whilst to deceive 
nn enemiy is not only just but glorious, and the 
way to add profit to pleasure ; but, as he was 
inferior in cavalry, and the liver of the victim 
appeared without a head, he retired to Ephesus, 
to raise tliat sort of troops which he wanted. 
The metiiod he took was, to insist that every 
man of substance, if he did not choose to serve 
in person, should provide a horse and a man. 
Many accepted^ the alternative ; and, instead 
of a parcel of indifferent combatants, such as 
the nch would have made, he soon gof a 
numerous and respectable cavalry. For those 
^ho did not choOse to serve at all, or not to 
Be|we as horse, hired others who wanted 
neither courage nor inclination. 'In this he 
professedly imitated Agamemnon, who for 

* The Eurytiooiflae and the Agidae. 

i He told the Persian ambassadors, He was 
rniicli obliged fo their master for the step he had 
talirn, since by the violation of his oath be had 
made the gods eueoilea to Persia, and friends to 
Cireccc.” 


a good marc excused ft dusta'rdl y rich man tlift 
service.”* 

One day he ordered his commissaries to 
sell the prisoners, but to strip them first. Their 
clothes loniid many purchasers ; but as to the 
prisoners tliemsclvcs, their skins being soft 
and white, by reason of their having lived so 
much within tfoors, the spectators only laughed 
at tlicm, think 'tig they would be of no service 
as slaves. Whereupon Agesilaus, who stood 
by at the auction, said to his troops, Tliess 
are tlm persons whom you fight with and 
then pointing to the rich spoils, Those are the 
things ye fight for.” 

When the season called him into the field 
again, he gave it out that Lydia was his object. 
Iti this he did not deceive Tisaphernes ; tliat 
eneral deceived himself. For, giving no 
ced to the declarations of Agesilaus, because 
he had been imposed upon by them before, he 
concluded he would not enter Caria, a coiintrv 
not convenient for cavalry, in which his streugtn 
did not He. Agesilaus, as he had premosed, 
went and sat down on the plains of Sardis, 
and Tisaphernes was forced to march thither 
in great haste witli succours. ■ The Persian, as 
ho advanced Avith liis cavalry, cut off a number 
of the Greeks who were scattered up and down . 
for plunder. Agesilaus, however, considered 
that the enemy’s infantry could not yet be come 
up ; whereas he had all his forces about him ; 
and therefore resolved to give battle imme- 
diately. Pursuant to this resolution, he mixed 
his light-armed foot with the liorse. and ordered 
them to advance SAviftly to the charge, whilor 
he was bringing up the heavy-armed troops, 
which would not he far bidiind. The bar- 
barians were soon put to flight ; the Greeks 
pursued them, took their camp, ahdt killed 
great nunibers. 

Ill conseipieiice of this success, flicy could 
pillage the king’s country in full seciirify, and 
had all Uie satisfaction to see Tisaphernes, a 
man of abandoned character, and one of the 
greatest enemies to their name and naiioiiP 
I>roperly punished. For the king immediately, 
sent Tithraustes against him, who cut olf fiis 
head. At the same time he desired Agesilaus, 
to grant him peace, promising him large siiins,'j' 
cm condition tliat he would evacuate his doiiii- 
iiiofis. Agesilaus answered, “ His country 
was the sole arbitress of iieace. For his own 
part., he rallier chose to enrich his soldiers 
than himself ; and the great honour, among tlte 
Greeks was, to ciarry home spoils, ancl not 
presents from their enemies.” Nevertlieless, to 
gratify Tithraustes, for destroying Tisaphernes, 

* Then Menelaiis his Podargus brings. 

And tliii famed courser of the king of kings ; 
Whom rich Ecliepolus (more rich than brave - 
' To scape the viaira to Agamemnon k'<ivc 
( iEthc her iiaine), at borne to end bis days, 

Ease wealth preferring to eternal piaibe. 

Pope, l!. xxlii. 

Thus Scipio, when be went to Africa, ordered tl]% 
Sicilians either to attend him, or to give bint 
horses or men. 

t fie promised also to restore the Greek citieft- 
in ^ Asia to their liberty, on condftioo that they 
paid the established tribute ; and he Hoped (he safd) 
that this condescension would persuade Agesilaus tn 
accept the peace, and to return borne ; the ratliCr 
because Tlbaphernes, who was guilty of ^be flrsf 
breach, was punished fti be deserved* 

2E2 
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the common enemy of the Greeks, he decamped 
and retired into Fhrygia, taking thirty talents 
of that viceroy to defray ^ charges of his 
march. 

As he was upon the road, he received the 
tevtale from the magistrates of Lacedaemon, 
'which invested him with the command of the 
navy as well as the army ; an honour which 
tfiat city never wanted to any one but himself. 
He was,' indeed, (as Theopompiis somewhere 
. says,^ confessedly the greatest and most iU 
lustnous man of his time ; yet he placed his 
dignity rather in his virtue than his power. 
Notwithstanding, there was this flaw in his 
^ character, when he had the conduct of the 
" navy given him, he committed that charge to^ 
PJsander, when there _ were other oilicers of 
greater age and abilities at ^ hand. Piscinder 
was his wife’s brother, and, in compliment to 
her, he respected that alliance more tlian tlie 
public good. 

He took up his own quarters in the province 
of Pharnabftzus, w'here he not only lived in 
plenty, but raised consaderable subsidies. 
From thence he proceeded to Paphlagonia, 
&nd drew Cotys, the king of that country, into 
his interest, who had been some titne desirous 
, of siiclt a connection, on account of the virtue 
and honour which marked his characte r. Sjiith- 
ridates, who was the first person of coiisc- 
• quence that came over from Pharnabazus, ac< 
compunied Agesilaus in all liis expeditions, 
and took a sliare in all his dangers. This 
Spitliridates had a son, a handsome youth, for 
whom Agesilaus had a particular regard, and 
a beautiful dangliter in the flower of lier 
whom he married to Cotys. Cotys gave him 
a thousand horse, and two thousand men 
drawned from his light-armed troops ; and 
with these he returned to Phrygia. 

Agesilaus committed great ravages in that 
province^ but Pharnabazus did not wait to 
oppose him, or trust his own garrisons. Instead 
.m that, he took his most valuable things with 
%m, and moved from place? to place, to avoid 
a battle. Spithridadcs, however, watched him 
80 narrowly, that, with the assistance of 
Herippidas^ the Spartan, at last he made 
himself master of his camp and all his trea- 
sures. Hcrlppidas made it his business to 
examine what part of the baggage was secreted, 
and compelled the barbarians to restore it ; he 
looked, indeed, with a keen eye into every 
thing. This provoked Spitliridates to such u 
degree, tliat he immediately marched oil with 
the PaphlagonlA is to Sardis. 

There was nothing in the whole war that 
touched Agesilaus more nearly than this. 
Besides the pain it gave him to think he had 
lost Spitliridates, and a considerable body of 
men with him, he was ashamed of a mark of 
avarice and illiberal meanness, from which he 
had ever studied to keep both himself and his 
country, lliese were causes of uneasiness 
that might be publicly acknowledged ; but he 
had a private, and a more sensible one, in his 
, atticchment to the son of Spithridates ; though 
Virhile he was with him, he had made a pouit 
<b combat that attachment 


HerlppiAai was at the head of the new coiuicii 
Of thirty, sent to Agesilaus the second year of the 
wai. 


One dav Megahates ‘approached to aafote 
him, and Agesilaus declined tiiat mark of his 
affection. The youth, after this, was more dis- 
tant in his addi^sses. Then .Agesilaus was 
sorry for the repulse he had given him, ,Bni| 
pretended to wonder why Megabates kept at 
such a distance. Hie triends told him, be 
must blame himself for rejecting bis formel 
application. “ He would still,” said they, “ be 
glad to pay his most obliging respects to you 
but take care you do not, reject them again.” 
Agesilaus was silent some time ; and when he 
had considered the thing, he said, “Do not 
mention it to him. For this second victory 
over myself gives me mure pleasure than! 
should nave in turning all 1 look upon to gold.” 
Tliis resolution of his held while Megabates 
was with him ; but he was so much affected at 
his departure, that it is hard to say how he 
would have beliaved, if he had foiiud* him 
again. 

After this, Pharnabazus desired a confer- 
ence with him ; and Apollophanes of Cyzicus, 
at w'hose house they had both been enteitaiued, 
y>roctired an interview. Agesilaus came first 
to the place ay>pointed, with his friends, and 
sat down upon the long gmgs under p^ abade, to 
wait for Pharnabazus. When ‘the Persian 
grandee came, his servants spread soft skins 
and beautiful pieces of tape^ry for him ; but 
upon seeing Agesilaus so seated, he was 
ashamed to make use of them, and placed 
himself carelessly upon the grass in the same 
manner, though his robes wore delicate, and 
of the finest colours. 

After mutual salutations, Pharnabazus 
opened the conference ; and he had just cause 
01 complaint against the Lacedmmonians, after 
tho services lye had done them in the Athenian 
war, ^ and tlieir late ravages in his country^ 
Agesilaus saw the Spartans were at a loss for 
an answer, and kept their eyes fixed upon the 
ground ; for they knew that Pharnabazus was 
injured. However, tlie Spartan general found 
an answer, which was as follows : “ While we 
were friends to the king of Persia, we treated 
him and his in a friendly manner : now we are 
enemies, you can expect notliing from ns but 
hostilities. Therefore, while yon, Pharnabazus. 
choose to be a vassal to the king, we wound 
him through your sides. Only be a friend and 
ally to die Greeks, and shake off that vassalage, 
and from that moment you have a right to con- 
sider tliese battalions, these arms and ships, in 
short, all that we are or have, ns guardians of 
i\<}ur possessions and your liberty : without 
which nothing is great or desirable among 
inen.^” 

Pharnabazus then explained himself in these 
terms * “ If tlie king sends another lieutenant 
in my room, I will be for you ; but while he 
continues me in the government, I will, toithe 
best of my power, repel force with force, and 
make reprisals upon you for him Agemians> 
charmed with this reply, took his hand, tfnd 
rising up with him said : “ Heaven grant' txiat, 
with such sentiments as these,' you tnay'be our 
friend, and not our enemy . 

f He'added, However, if we continue it war, 
I will, for the future, avoid your territories as much 
as |>ossible, and raifier foraveand raise contributions 
in any other province.’* Xem. Grec. War, b. iv. 
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, A« Phornabazufl and hia company were 
going away^ his aon^ who was behind^ ran np 
tO' Agesilansy and aaid» with a smile, Sir, 1 
enter with ^oa into the rites of hospitality 
at tl*e same time be rave him a javelin which 
he had in his hand. Agesilaiis received it; 
and, delighted with his looks and kind regards, 
looked aboat for something handsome to give 
a yowth of his princely appearance in return. 
Ilia secretary Ada&us lijgppetiing to have a horse 
with mngniticent ihmiture just by, he ordered 
it to be taken off and given to the young man. 
nor did he forget him afterwards. In process 
of time this Persian was driven from his 
home, by his brothers, and forced to bike re- 
fuge in Peloponnesus. Agesilaus then took 
him into his p^rotection, and served liini on ail 
occasions. ^ The Persian had a favouriie in the 
wrestling ring at Athens, who wanted to be in- 
trodiicd at the Olympic games * but us he was 
past the proper age, they did not choose^ to 
admit him.* In this case tlie Persian applied 
to Agesilaus, who, willing to oblige him in this 
as well as other things, procured the young 
man the admission he desired, though not with- 
out much dillicuUy, 

Agesilaus, indeed, in other respects, was 
strictly and inflexibly just ; but where a man' s' 
friends were concerned, he thought a rigid re- 
gard to justice a mere pretence. — There is 
still ex^nt a short letter of his to Hydrieiis 
the Carian, which is a proof of what wc have 
said. “ If Nicias is innocemt, acquit him : if 
he is not innocent, acquit him on my account : 
however, be sure to acquit him.” 

Such was the general character of Agesilaus 
as a friend. There were, indeed, times when 
his attachments gave way to the exigencies of 
state. Once being^ obliged to decamp in a 
hurry, he was leaving a favourite sick behind 
him. The favourite called aiter him, and 
. earnestly entreated him to come back ; upon 
which he turned and said, Uow little con- 
sistent are love and prudence!” This par- 
ticular we have from Hieronymus the pliiloso- 
pher. 

Agesilaus had been now two years at the 
head of the army, and was become the 
general subject of discourse in the upper iiro- 
vinces. His wisdom, his disinterestedness, 
his moderation, was thi^ theme they dwelt upon 
with pleasure. Whenever lie made an excur- 
sion, he lodged in the temples most renowned 
for sanctity : and whereas, on many occasions, 
we do not choose tliat men should see what we 
are about, he was desirous to have* tlie gods 
inspectors and witnesses of his couducl^ 
Among so many thousands of soldiers as he 
liad, there was scarce one who had a worse or 
harder bed than he. He was so fortified 
against heat and cold that none was so well 
prepared as himself for whatever seasons the 
climate should produce. 

The, Greeks in Asia never saw a more agree- 
able spectacle than whenthe Persian governors 
and generals, who had been insafferably elated 
with ]|^wer, and rolled in riches and luxury, 
humbly submitting and paying their court to a 
man in a coange cloak, and, upon one laconic 
word, cQ'iforming to his sentiments, or rather 

* Sometimes boys had a share In these exhibi- 
tions, who after h certain age were excluded the 
lists. 


transforming themselves into another shape 
Many thou^t tliat line of TifDotheiis app!JcaEl.'» 
on this occasion*- ^ 

Mars is the god ; and Greece reveres not ooi.o. 

All Asia was now ready to revolt from the 
Persians. Agesilaus brought the cities under 
excellent regulatiuus, and settled their police, 
without piiiliu^T to death or banisliing a single 
subject. After which he resolved to change 
the seat of W'ar,- and to remove it from the 
Grecian sea to the heart of Persia ; that tiie 
king might have to fight for Ecbatana and Susa, 
instead of sitting at his ease there, to bribe the 
orators, and hire the states of Greece to destroy 
each other. But amidst these schemes of his, 
Bpicydidas the Spartan came to acquaint him, 
that Sparta was involved in a Grecian war, 
and tiiat the Rpluni. had sent him orders to 
cornu home and defend his own country. 

Unhappy Greeks ! barbarlaiis to each other I ' 

Wliat better name can we give that envy 
which incited (hem to conspire and combine 
for their mutual destruction, at a time when 
Fortune had taken them upon her wings, ant;, 
w'as carrying them against tlio barbarians ; an6 
yet they clipped her wings with their own hands^ 
and bronght the war home to themselves, which 
was happily removed into a foreign country.* 
I cannot, indeed, agree with Demaratus ot 
Corinth, when he says, those Greeks fell short 
of great happiness, who did not live to see 
A^ex antler seated on the thtone of Darius. 
But 1 think the Greeks had just cause for 
tears, when they considered that they left that 
te Alexander and the Macedonians, which 
might have been etlectcd Iw the generals whom • 
they slew in the fields of Lcuctra, Coronea, 
Corinth, and Arcadia. 

However, of all the actions' of Agesilaus, 
there is none which had greater propriety, or 
was a stronger instance oi liis obedience to the 
laws and justice to the public, than his im- 
mediate return to Sparta. Hannibal, tliough 
his allhirs were in a desperate condition, and 
he was almost beaten out of Italy, made a dif- 
^ciilty of obeying the summons of his country- 
men to go and defend them in a war at home. 
And Alexander made a jest of the informatioo 
he received, (hat Agis had fought a battle with 
Antipater : He said, It seems, tny friends, 
that while wc were conquering Durius here, 
there was a combat of mice in Arcadia.” How 
happy then was Sparta in the respect which 
Agesilaus paid her, and in his reverence for the 
laws ! No sooner Was the scytala brought 
him^ though in the midst of his power and good 
fortune, than he resigned and abandoned his 
flourishing prospects, sailed home, and left his 
iprcat work iiufinished. Such was the regret 
his friends as well as his allies had for the loss 


* That corruption which broueht the stales ot' 
Greece to take Persian gold, undoubtedly deserves 
censure. Yet we must take leave to observe, that 
the divisions and jealousies which reigned in Greece 
were ilie support of its liberties, and that Persia 
was not conquered till nolbing but the shadow, of 
those liberties remained. Were there. Indeed, a 
number of little independent states wbiclr made 
justice the constant rule of their conduct to. each 
other, and which would be always ready to oifite 
upon any alarm, troni a formidable cneihy, ttaev 
might oreserve their liberties Inviolate for evei" 
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. of him^ thut it was a strongs confutation of the 
sayingf of Deinostratus the Pliseacian, ‘‘That 
the LacedtemoDians excelled in public, and the 
Athenians in private clmracters,** For, though 
he had great merit as a king and a general, yet 
still he was a int>re desirable friend, and an 
agreeable companion. 

t As the Persian money had the impression of 
an archer, he said, “ lie was driven out of 
Asia by ten thousand of the king’s archers.’’^ 
For the orators of Athens and Thelics Itaving 
been bribed witli so many pieces of money, 
had excited their countrymen to take up arms 
against Sparta. * 

When he had crossed the Itcllespont, he 
marched through 1'hracf3 without asking leave 
of any of the barbarians. He only desired to 
know of each people, “ Whether they would 
have him pass as a friend ores an enemy?” 
All the rest received him \vi<h tokens of friend- 
ship, and shewed him all the civilities in their 
power on his way; but the Trallians,-f* of 
whom Xerxes is sai<1 to have bought a passage, 
demanded of Agesilaus a hundred bilents of 
silver, and as many women. He answered 
the messenger ironically, “ Why did not they 
then come to receive Ijiem?” At tJio same 
time he marclie^l forward, and finding them 
drawn np to oppose, him, ho gave them battle,* 
and routed them with great slaughter. 

He sent some of hi.s people to put the same 
question to the king of Mact^don, who an.swsred, 
“ I will cou-sider of it.” “ Let him consider,” 
said he, “in the mean time wo march!^ Tho 
king, surprised and awed by his spirit, desired 
him to pass as a frietxl. 

The Thes«!a1iaus were confederates wfth tlio 
enemies of Sparta, and therefore he laid waste 
their territories. 'Fo the city of Larissa, indeed, 
he olfered his friendship, by bis ambassadors, 
Penocles and Scytlia: but the peo[)le seized 
them and put them in prison. Ills troops so 
resented this* aflront that they would have had 
him go and lay siege to tlie jdace. Agesilaus, 
however, was of another mind. He said, “He 
wcwld not lo.sc! one of his ambassadors for 
gaining all Thessaly and be afterwards found 
means to recover them by treaty. Nor are we 
to wonder that Agesilaus took tliis step, since, 
upon news being brought him that a great 
buttle had been fought near Corinth, in which 
many brave men wi're suddenly taken otl^ but 
that the loss of the Spartans was small in com- 
parison of that of the enemy, he wtis not elevated 
111 the least. On the contrary, he said, with a 
deep sigh, “Unhappy Oreece 1 why hast thou 
destroyed so many, brave men with thy own 
hnnus^ who, had they lived, might have con- 
quered all the barbarians in the \\ orld ?” 

However, as the Pharsalians attacked and 
liarassed him in his march, he engaged them 
with five hundred horse, ainl put tliem to flight. 
He was so much pleased with tliis success, 
that lie erected a trophy under mount Narflia- 
cimn ; and Im valued himself the more upon it, 

* Tfthraustes sent Tiinocrates of Rhodes into 
Greece with fifty taleniH, which he distrihnted at 
'fheheil, .Argos, and Corinth; bat, accurdins to 
Xenophon, Athens bad no share iii that disttibu- 
lloii. 

'1 Beside the TralUans In lAdia, there was a 
people of that name in lllyrlciim*, upon the couanes 
of Thrace and Macedonia. So* at learl, according 
to Dacler, Theopotiipus (ap. Stvph.} tcblilics. 


because with so small a number of his own 
training, he had 'beaten people who reckoned 
theirts the best cavaliy in Greece. Here. 
Diphridas, one of the t^kbri, .met him, and. 
grave him orders to enter Bceotia immediately 
And though his intention was to dd it hfltej* 
wards, when^ he had strengthened bis army 
with some reinforcements, he thought it was 
not right to disobey the magistrates. He there* 
fore said to those abonWhim, “ Now comes the 
day, for which we were called out of Asia.” 
At tlic same time he sent for two cohorts from 
the army near Corinth. And the Lacedsemo- 
uians did him the honour to cause proclamation 
to be made at home, that such of the youth as 
were inclined to go and assist the king might 
give in tlieir names. All tlie young men in 
Sparta presented themselves for tliat service ; 
but the magistrates selected only tifty of the 
ablest, and sent them. 

Agesilaus, having passed the straits of Ther 
mopylai, and traversed Phocis, which w'as in 
friendship with the Spartans, entered Boeotia, 
and encamped upon the plains of Cliseronea. 
He had scarce intrenched himself, when there 
happened an eclipse of the sun.^ At the same 
time he received an account that Pisander was 
defeated at sea, and killed, by Pharnabazus 
and Conon. Ho was niurb alUicted with his 
own loss, as well as that of the public. — ^Yet, 
le.st his army, which was going to give battle, 
should be discouraged at the news. Tie ordered 
his messengers to give out that Pisander was 
victorious. Nay, he appeared in public witli a 
chaplet of flowers, returned. solemn thanks for 
the pretended success, and sent portions of 
the sacrifice to his friends. 

^ When he came up to Coronea,^ and was in 
view of the enemy, he drew np his army. The 
left wing he gave to the Orchomeiiians, and 
took the right himself. The Thebans also, 
putting themselves in order of battle, placed 
tliemselves on tlie right, and the Argpves on the 
lefh Xenophon says, that this was the most 
fiirioiiB battle in liis time ; and he certainly 
was able to .iudge, for he fought in it tor 
Agesilaus, with whom lie returned from 
Asia. 

I’he first charge was neither violent nor 
lasting; the Thebans soon routed the Orel lo- 
meiiiaiis, and Agesilaus the Argives. But 
wlien both parties were infonned that their 
h^ft w'ings were broken and ready for flight, 
both hastened to their relief. At this- in- 
stant A gesihius might have secured- to himself 
the victory without any risk, if he would have 
suflered the Thebans to pass and then have 
cliarged them in the rear ;t but borne along 
witli liis fury, and an ambition to display *liis 
valour, he^ attacked them inTront, in the con- 
fidence of beating them ' u|ion equal terms. 
They received him, however, with equal viva- 

* This eclipse bnppcned on the twenty-ninth of 
August, in the third year of the iiincty-sixUi Oiyiii- 
piad, three hundred aud ninety-two years bdoie 
the Chiistimi aera. 

i 111 the printed text it is Cbronea, nor have we 
any various reading. But undoubtedly Vht^onea^ 
upon the Cepbisis, was the place tfVere the liauie 
was fought ; and we must not confound it with the 
battle of Coroiiea in Tbessaty, fought lifiy-tbrea 
years before. . 

• t Xenophon gives another torn to the matter ; liar 
with him Agesilaus was never wrung. ■ 
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city, aod great efTorits were exerted in all 
quarters, especially where Agesilaus and his 
fifty Spartans were enga^d. It was a happy 
circumstance that he had those volunteers, and 
they could not have come more seasonably. 
For they fought witli the most determined va- 
lour, and exposed tlieir persons to the greatest 
dangers in his defence ; yet tliey could not pre- 
vent his being woupded. He was .pierced 
through his ahnoiir ia many places with spears 
and swords^ and though they formed a ring 
about him, it was with difiiculty they brought 
him oil' alive, after having killed numbers of 
the enemv, and left not a few of their^ own 
body dead on the spot. At last, finding it im- 
practicable to break the Theban front, they 
were obliged to have recourse to a manoeuvre 
which at first they scorned. They opened thefr 
ranks, and let the Thebans pass ; after whirh 
observing that tiicy marcheu in a disorderly 
manner, they made up again, and took them in 
Hank and rear. They could not, however, 
break them. The Thebaus retreated to Heli- 
con, valuing themselves much upon the buttle. 
Decause tiieir partof tlis army wusii full match 
for the liacedsernonians. 

‘ Agesilaus, though he \vas much weakened 
. by his wounds, would nol retire to his tent, till 
he liad been carried through all his battalions, 
and had seen the dead borne off upon their 
arms. Meantime he was informed, that a 
part of the enemy had taken refuge in the tem- 
ple of the Itonian Minerva, and he gave orders 
that they should be dismissed in safety. Be- 
fore this temple stood a trophy, which the 
Bieotiaiis had formerly erected, when, under 
tJie conduct of Sparton,- they had defeated 
the Athenians, and killed their general Tol- 
mides.^ 

Burly nest mor^ng, Agesilaus, willing to try 
whether the Thebans would renew the combat, 
commanded liis men (o wear garlands, and 
the music to play, while he reared and adorned 
a trophy in token of victory. At the same time 
the ene.niy applied to him for leave to carry 
jolf their ucatl : which circumstance confirmed 
the victory to him. He, therefore, granted 
them a truce for that purpose, and then caused 
himself to be^ carried to Delphi, where they 
were celebrating tlie Pythian games. There 
he ordered a solemn procession in honour of 
the god, and consecrated to him the tenth of 
the spoils he had taken in Asia. The oiiering 
amounted to a hundred talents. * 

Upon his return to Sparta, lie was greatly 
beloved by the citizens, who admired the pecu- 
Ijar temperance of Ins life. For lie did not, 
like^ oUier generals, come changed from a 
ibreign country, nor, in fondness for the fashions 
'^he had Seen there, disdain those of Jiis own. 
On the contrary, he shewed as much attach- 
ment to the Spartan customs as those who had 
never passed the Burotas. He changed not 
his repasts; his baths, the equipage of his wife, 
the oriiaments of his armour, or the furniture 
of his house. He even let his doors remain, 
which were so oirl that they seemed to l>e 
•those Aristodemus.f Xenophon also 

* In the battle of Coroiiea. 

i Aristodemus, the son of flercnles, and founder 
of the royal family'Of Sparta, nourished eleven 
hiiiidrcd years before the Christian asra ; so that 
the sates of Asesilaus’s if set nn hv Arifttn- 


assures us, that his daughtet^s carriage was not 
in the l^st richer than thdse of other young 
ladies. These carriers, called canathra, and 
made use of by the virgins in their solemn pro- 
cessions, were a kind of wooden chaises, 
made in the form of grifllns, or goat stags. 
Xenophon has not given us the name of tliis 
daughter of Agesilaus : and Dictearchus is 
greatly dissatisfied, that fieidier her name is 
preserved, nor that of tlie mother of 'Epami- 
nondas. But we find by some Lacedaemonian 
inscriptions, tliat tlie wife of Agesilaus was 
called Cleora, and bis daughters Apolia and 
Prolyta.^ We see also at Lacedaemon the 
spear he fought with, which dilTers not from 
others. 

As he observed that many of the citizens 
valued themselves upon breeding horses fur 
the Olympic games, he persuaded his sister 
Cynisca, to make an attempt tliat way, and to 
try her fortune in the chariot-race in person, 
"lliis he did, to shew the Greeks that a victory 
of that kind did not depend upon tfny extraor 
dinnry spirit or abilities, but only upon riches 
and expense. 

Xenophon, so famed for wisdom, spent much 
of his time witli him, and he treated him with 
great^ respect He also desired him to send 
for his sons, that they might have the benefit 
of a Spartan education, by which tliey would 

f ain die best knowledge in tlie world, tho 
nowiug how to command and how to obey. 
After the deatli of Lysander, he found out a 
conspiracy, which that general^ had formed 
against him immediately after his return from 
Asia. And he was inclined to shew Uie public 
what kind of man Lysander really was, by ex- 
posing an oration found among hisjrapers, 
which had been comi^osed for him by Cleon of 
Halicarnassus, and was to have been delivered 
by him to the people, in order to faciliate the 
innovations he was meditating in the constitu- 
tion. But one of the senators havii^ the pe- 
rusal of it, and finding it a very plausible com- 
position, advised him ^ not to dig Lysander 
out of his grave, but rather to biiiy the oration 
with him.” The advice appeared reasonable, 
and he suppressed the paper. 

As for the persons who opposed the measures 
most, he made no open' reprisals upon them ; 
but he found means to employ them^ as gene- 
rals or governors. When invested with power, 
tliey soon shewed what unworthy and avaricious . 
men they were, and in consequence were 
called to account for their proceedings. Then 
he us(‘d to assist them in their distress, and 
labour to get them acquitted; by which he 
made them friends ana partisans instead of 
adversfirics ; so that at last lie had no opposition 
to contend witli. For his royal colleague 
Agesipolis,-|- being tlie son of an exile, Very 
young, and of a mild and modest disposition, 
interfered not much in the aftairs of government, 
Agesilaus contrived to make bint yet more 
tractable. Two kings, when they were at 
Sparta, eat at the same table. Agesilaus knew 
tliat Agesipolis was oneu to the impressions of 
love as well as himself, and therefore constantly 

demiis, bad then stood seven hundred and elglit 
■years. 

• JSttpoUa and Proauga^ Cod. Vulcob 
t Agtrsipolis was the son of Psusanias 
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turned the conversation upon some amiable 
young persons. He even assisted him in his 
views that way^ and brought him atlast to fix 
opon the same favourite with himself. For. at 
fihmrta there is nothing criminal in these at> 
tachments ; on the contrary '(as we have ob* 
served in the life of Lycurgns,) such love is 
productive of the greatest modesty and honour^ 
' and its characteristic is an ambition to improve 
the object in virtue. 

Agesilaus, thus powerful in Sparta, had the 
address to get Tejeutias, his brother by the 
mother’s side, appointed admiral. After which, 
he marched against Corinth^ with liis land 
forces , and took, the long walls ; Telciitias as- 
sisted his operations by sea. The Argives, 
who were tlien in po.sses.sion of Corinth, were 
celebrating the Isthmian Gaines : and Agesiiaus 
coming upon them as they were engaged in the 


him to undertake the exhibition, as president ; 
but not choosing that, he ordered thciri to pro- 
ceed with the solemnity, an<l stuy(‘(l to guard 
them. But when lie was goiie^ the Argives 
celebrated the games over again ; and sonic 
who had gained the prize before had the same 
good fortune a second time j others vvho were 
victorious then were now in the list of the 
vanquished. Ijysander took the opportunity 
to remark how great the cowardii^e of the 
Argives must be, who, while they reckoned the 
presidency at those games so honourable a 
— -*- - 1 — i 1 j(\ not dare to risk a battle for it 


ie was, indeed, of <»pinioii, that a moderate 
regard for this sort of diversions was best, and 

E applied himself to embellish the choirs and 
ublic exercises of his own country. When 
e was in Sparti, he hononreil them with his 
presence, and supported them with great zeal 
and spirit, never missing any of the exercises 
of the young men or the virgins. As for other 
entertainments, so much admired by the world, 
he seemed not even to know tlicrn. 

One day Culiipedes, who had acquired great 
reputation among the Greeks as a tragedian, 
and was universally caressed, approached and 
paid his resjiects to him ; afbir vvnich he mixed 
with a pompous air in his train, expecting he 
would take some honourable notice of him. 
At last he said, “ Do not you know me. Sir 
The king casting his eyes upon him, answered 
slightly, “ Are you not Callipedes the sbige- 
'player ?” Another time, being asked to go to 
near a man who iniinickcd the nightingale to 
great perfection, he refused, and said, “ I have 
heard the nightingale herself” 

Menecrutes tlie pliysician, having succeeded 
in some desperate cases, got the surname of 
Jupiter. And he was so vain of the ajipeUatioii, 
that he made use of it in a letter to the king. 
^ Menecrates Jupiter to king Agesiiaus, health.” 
His answer begap thus ; King Agesiiaus to 
Menecrates, his senses.” 

* There were two expeditions of Agesiiaus against 
Coriiitti ; Plutarch in this place conrounds them ; 
uhereas Xenophon, in his fourth book, has distiii- 
f iiished iheui very dearly. The enterprise in which 
Telviitias assisted did not succeed ; for Ipbicrates, 
the Athenian' general, kept Corinth aiid its tcr^ 
ritortes from feeling the eifects of Agesllans’s re- 
seui’ititfut. t 


While he was in the iithitoiies of Connth. 
he took the temple of Jano : and as he stood 
looking upon the soldiers who were carrying 
off the prisoners and the spoils, 'ambassadors 
came from Thebes with proposals forpeace* 
He had ever hated the city ; and now thinking 
it necessary to express his contempt for it, he 
pretended not to see the ambassadors, nor to 
near tlicir address, though they were before 
him. Heaven, however, revenged the affront, 
Before they were gone, news was brought hith, 
that a battalion of Spartans was cut in pieces 
by f phicrates. This was one of the greateist 
losses hi.s country bad sustained for a long 
time : and besides being deprived of a. number 
of brave men, there was this mortilication, that 
their heavy-armed soldiers were beaten by 
the light* armed, and liacerla^monians by mer- 
cenaries. 

_ Agesiiaus immediately marched to their as- 
sistance ; blit finding it top late, he returned to 
the temple of Jnno, and acquainted the Haeotian 
ambassadors that he was ready to give them 
audience. Glad of the opportunity to return 
the insult, they came, but made no mention of 
the pence. They only desired a safe conduct to 
Corinth. .Age.silaus, provoked at the demand, 
answered, “ If you are desirous to see your 
friends in the elevation of success, to-morrow 
you shall do it w ith all the security you can 
desire.” Accordingly, tlie next day he laid 
waste tlie ti^rritones of Corinth, and takip 
tliem with him, advanced to the vervi 
Thus having sliewn the ambassad 019^4 
Corinthians did not dare to oppttse'' hfnrr, he 
dismissed them: then he collected such of 
his_ countrymen as bad escaped in the late 
action, and , marched to Ijacedermon; tak- 
gin care e.very day to move before it was 
light, and tin encamp after it . was dark, to 
prevent the insults of the Arcadians, to whose 
aversion and envy he was no stranger. 

After this, to gratify tlie^ Acheeans,* he led 
his forces, along witli theirs into Acamania, 
where he iiiatle an immense booty, and defeated 
the xVcnrnanians in a pitched battle. The 
Acliseans desired him to stay till winter, in 
order to prevent the enemy from sowing their 
lands. But he said, “ The step he should take 
would be the very reverse ; for they would bo 
more afraid of war, when they had their fields 
covered with corn.” The event justified his 
opinion. Next jear, as soon as an army ap> 
penredupon their borders, they made peace 
with the Aohaeans. 

When Conon and Fbarnabaziis, with the 
Persian fleet, had made themselves masters of 
tlie sea, they ravaged tlie coasts of Laconia ; ' 
and the walls of Athens were rebuilt with the. 
money which Phnrnubazua supplied. The„ 
LacedacinoDinns then thought proper to con- . 
elude a peace with the Persians, and sent . 
Antalcidas to make their proposals to Tiribazus. - 
Antalcidas, on tliis occasion, acted an infamous 
part to the Greeks in Asia j and delivered* up ; 
those cities to tlie king ot Persia for whose 

* The Achseaus were in poasessioni of.jCsIyibi^j 
which before bad belonged to the ^|psns.. The 
Acarnanlans, now aasisted by the Atoenisioa, ^ 
Bccotians, attempted to make themselves masUirs . 
of it. But the Acbseatis applied to the Lacedatf 
riioiiiaiis for Biiccoiirs, who employed AgesiUus-io 
that htisiuess. Xen. Gr. Iltst. hook Iv. 
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liberty Agesilatts had foariii No part of the 
dishonour, ' indeed, fell > npo& Agesilauik 
- Antalcidaa was his enemy, and he hastened 
the peace by all the means he- could devise, 
oecanse he knew the war contributed to the 
reputation and power of tlie man he hated. 
Nevertheless, wJien Agesilaus was told. “ the 
Lacedaemonians were turning Medes,” he said 

No ; the Medes are turning Lacedremoniana.*’ 
And as some of the Cl reeks were unwilling to 
be comprehended in the treaty, he forced fhein 
to accept the king’s terms, by threatening tliem 
with wnr.^ 

His view in this was to weaken tlie The- 
bans ; for it was one of the conditions^ that the 
cities of Bceotia should lie five and inde|)en- 
dent. The subsequent events made the mat- 
ter vei^ clear. When Pheebidas, in tli*? most 
unjustifiable manner^ had seized the citadel of 
Oidinea in time of full peace, the Greeks in 
general expre.ssed their indignation ; and many 
of the Spartans did the same ; particularly those 
who were at variance with Agesilaus. These 
asked him in an angry tone, “ By whose 
orders Phoebidas had done so iiiijust a thing ?” 
hoping to bring the blame upon him. lie 
scrupled not to say, in behalf of Plioebidas, 
“ You should examine the tendency of the 
action ; consider whether it is advantageous 
to Sparta. If its nature is sucli, it was 
glorious to do it without any orders.” Yet 
in his discourse he was always iiiaguilying jus- 
tice, and giving her the first rank among the 
virtues. “ Unsupported,- by justice,” said he, 
“ valour is good for nothing ;-l- and if all men 
were just, there wouhl be no nec.d of valour.” 
If any one, in the course of con\<*rsatiou hap- 
pened to say, “ Such is (he pleasure of the 
great king he would answer, “ How is he 
greater tlian I, if he is not more just?” wliieh im- 
plies a maxim imlisputaldy right, that justice 
•s the royal Instrument by which w-e are to take 
tlie different proportions of human excellence. 

After the peace was coiicludeil, the king of 
Persia sent him a letter, whose purport w'os, 
to proiiose a private friendsliip, and the rites 
of hospitality between them; but he declined 
it. ■ He said, “ The public friendslu'ii was 
sufficient ; and while that lasted, there was no 
need of a private one.” 

Yet he did not regulate liis comhict by these 
honourable sentiments: on the contrary, he 
was often carried away by his ambition and 
resentment. Particularly in this atl’air of the 
lliebans, he not only screened Phoebidas from 
punishment, but persuaded the Spartan com- 
monwealth to join in his crime, by holding the 
Cadmea for themselves, and putting the The- 

* .The king of Persia’s terms were : That the 
t^reek cities in Asia, with Che islands of Clazoineiia^ 
and Cyprus, should remain to him ; that all the 
other states, small and great, should be left free, 
excepting only Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, which 
having been from time immcmoiiai subject to the 
Athenians, should remain so; and that such as 
refused to. embrace the peace, should be compelled 
to admit it by force ofarins. Xsn. Hellaii. lib. v. 

This peace of Aiitalcidas was made in the year 
before Christ, 38y. 

t'This Is' n9t the only instance, in which we 
And It was a'maxim among the Lacedtemoiiians, 
that arman ought to be strictly just in his pilvate 
capacity, but that be may take uhat latitude he 
pleases in a public one, provided bis country is a 
gainer by It. 


ban admJnistrat' m in the hands of Archias and 
L«onf Idas, who iind betrayed the citadel to Phoe* 
bidas. Hence it was natural to suspect t^t 
though PhoebMas was the instrument, tue design 
was formed by Agesilaus, and the subsequent 
proceedings continued it beyoud contradiction. 
For v^heu the Athenians hud expelled the gar- 
rison,^ and rent ^red tlie lliebans to their li- 
berty, he dec lured war against the latter for 
putting to death Archias and Leontidas, 
whom he culled PolettiarvJiH, but who in 
fact were tyrants. Cleombrotiis,*}- who upon 
the death of Agesipolis succeeded to the 
throne, was sent with an army into Boeotia. 
For Agesilaus, who was now forty years above 
the age of puberty, and consequently excused 
from service by law, was very willing to de- 
cline tins commission. Indeed, as^ he had 
lately made war upon the Phliasians in favour 
of exiles, he was ashamed now to appear in 
arms against the 7'hebaiis for tyrants. - 

'riiere was then a Liacedaemoniun named 
Sphodrias, of the parly tliat opposed Agesilaus, 
lately appointed governor of Thespim. He 
wanted neither courage nor ambition ; but lie 
was governed rather by sanguine hopes than 
good sense and prudence. This man, fond of- 
a great name, and reflecting how Phoebidas 
had distinguished himself in Uie lists of fame- 
by his 77ieban enterprise, was persuaded it 
would be a much greater and more glorioub 

erformance, if without any directions^ from 

is superiors he could seize upon the Pineus, 
and dejirive the Athenians of the empire of the 
sea, by a sudden attack at land. 

it is said, that this was a train laid for him 
by Pelupklas and Gelon, first magistrates in 
Hoeotia.t 77)ey sent persons to him, who pre- 
fentlrd fo tniH'ii in the Spartan interest, and 
who by iui)gnir>ing him as the only man fit for 
such an exploit, worked up his ambition till ho 
undertook a thing equally uqjust and detestable 
with the affair oi tlie Cadmea, but conducted 
witli less valour, and attended wiili less^ suc- 
cess. He. hoped to have reached the Piraeus 
ill the night, but daylight overtook him upon 
the plains of T'hriasia. And we arc told, 
that some light oppearing to the soldiers to 
stream from the temples of Elcusis, they were 
struck with a religious horror. Sphodrias 
liijnself tost liis spirit of adventure, when he 
found his march could no longer be concealed ; 
and having i;c)llected some trilling booty, he re- 
tfumedwith disgrace to Thespim. 

Hereupon, tlie Athenians sent deputies to 
Sparta, to complain of Sphodrias; but they 
found the magistrates had proceeded against 
him without Uieii complaints, and that he was 
already under a capital prosecution. He had 
not dfured to ajipear and take his trial ; for he- 
dreaded tlie rage of his count rymrn, who were 
a.sliamed of hi.s conduct to the Athenians, and 
who were willing to resent the injury as done to 
themselves, rather than hiive jt thought that 
they hud joined in so ilagraut an act of injustice 

* See Xrn. Grec. Hist. I. v. whence it appears 
that the Cadmea was recovered by the Athenian 
forces 

t CleombrctQs was the yoongest son of Pausanlsf , 
aod brother to Agesipolis. 

X They feared the Lact dsenioniaiis were* too stroifg 
for them, and therefore put Spliodiius upon this act 
i»f liosiillty agaiiibt (he Athenian^ in order (o draw 
1 1 hem into the quarrel. 
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drias Iiad a son named Gleonymns, 
iro(ing;and handsome, and a parlicular favourite 
)f ArchidarnnSf the son of Agesiiaus. Ar- 
chidanias, as it is natural to snp|)ose, shared' in 
ill ^he uneasiness of the young man for his 
father ; but he knew not bow to apuear openly 
ia his behalf, because Sj^hodrias liad been a 
strong adversary to Agesilaus. However, as I 
Oleonymus applied; to Tiitn, and entreated him 
with many tears to Intercede with Agesilaus as, 
the person whom tliey had most reason to dread, 
he undertook the^ commission. Three or four 
days passed, during which he was restrained 
by a reverential awe from speaking of the 
matter to his father ; but he followed him up 
and down in silence. At last, when the day 
of trial was at hand, he summoned up courage | 
enough to say, Clconymiis was a suppliant to j 
him ibr his lather. Agesilaus, knowing the I 
utiachment of liis son to that youlli, did not lay ! 
any itijimciions upon him against it. For ! 
Cleonymiis, from his infancy, hud given hopes 
that he would one day rank with tlie wortliiest 
men in Sparta. Vet lie did not give him room 
bi expect any. great favour in this case: lie 
only said, “ He w'Oiild consider what would he 
the consistent and honourable pari for him to 
net.” 

Archidamiis, therefore, ashamed of the iii- 
^Ihcacy of his iiilerposition, disconlinued his 
visits to Cleonymiis, thoiigli before he tisc’d to 
call upon him many limes in a day. Hmicc 
the friends cif Sphodrias gave up the ))oint for 
lost; till an iiitiuiato ncquaiutance of Agi’silaiis, 
named Etyiuoclcs, in a conversation which 
passed between them, discovered the seiiti- 
inenfs of that prince, lie told fhein, ^*ilc 
highly disapproved that atleuipt of Sphodrias, 
yet he looked upon him as a bravo man, and 
was sensible that .Sparta had occa.sion for siieli 
soldiers as he.” This was the way, indeed, in 
which Agesilaus constantly spoke of the cause, 
in order to oblige Jiis son. 15y this Cleoiiymus 
immciliate perceived w'ith how imich zeal 
Archidamiis had served him ; and the friends 
of Sphodrias appeared w ith more courage in 
his behalf. Agesilaus was certainly a most 
afVettionato father. Jt is .said, when his chil- 
dren were small, he w ould join in their sports ; 
and a friend Jiappening to fiml him one day 
riding among them upon a stick, he desired 
liim not to mention it till he was a father 
himself.” 

Sphodrias was acquitted ; upon w'hicli tlie 
Athenians prepared f<ir war. This drew the 
censures of the w'orld upon Agesilaus, who, to 
gratify an absurd and childish inclination of his 
son, obstructed the course of justice, and 
brought his country undi^r tlie rej)roach of such 
(lagnint otfences agaimst the (5 reeks. As he 
found his colleague Cleombrotus* disinclined 
to continue the war with the Thebans, he 
dropped tlio excuse the law furnished him 
with, though lie had made use of it before, and 
marched himself into Ba*otin. The I'liebans 

siifleretl much from his operations, and he felt 

the mine from theirs in his turn. So that An- 
talcidas one. day seeing him come oil* wouiided, 

* Xenophon says, the Fphort thought AgfBiiaiis, 
as a more experieiiceil general, would conduct the 
war belter than CleoinbruSus. Tov vh* has uothiiis 
to do ill the text. 


thiw addres.sed him ! The 'i'helmns pay yon 
well for teaching them to fight, when they had 
neither inclination nor 'sufficient skill for it.?* 
It is certsiin the^ Thebans were at this time 
much more foruiidable in the field than they 
iiad ever been ; after having been trained and 
exercised in so many wars with the Laced^i- 
monians. For the same reason their ancient 
sage, Lycurgus, in one of his ‘three ordinances 
called hheir^t forbad them to go to war with 
the same enemy often ; namely, to prevent the 
enemy from learning their art. 

The allies of Sparta likewise complained of 
Agesilaus, ^That it was not in any public 
quarrel, but from an obstinate spirit ot private 
resentment, ♦ that he sought to destroy the 
Thebans. For their part, they said, they were 
wearing themselves out, without any occasion, 
by going in such numbers upon this or that ex- 
pedition every year, at the will of a handful of 
LacedsLMUonians.” Hereupon, Agesilaus, de- 
sirous to shew them that the number of their 
warriors was not so great, ordered all (he 
allies to sit down promiscuously on one side, 
and all the Bacedfemoiiians on the other. This 
done, tliQ crier summoned the trades to- stand 
up one after another ; the potters first, and then 
the braziers, the carpenters, the mason.s, in 
short all the mechanics. Almost nil tJie allies 
rose ii}> to answer in one branch of bnsiness or 
other, hut not one of the Lacedsemoiiians ; for 
they w'ere forbidden to learn or exercise any 
nmiuial art. Then Agesilaus smiled and saiJ, 
‘‘You see, tny friends, we send more warriors 
into the field than you.” 

When he was come as far as Megara, upon 
his return from Thebes, as he W’as going up to 
the senate-house in the citadel, ■[; he was seized 
with spa.sins and an acute pain in his right leg. 
It swc-Ilcd immediately, the vessels W'ere dis- 
tended with Idood, and there appeared all the 
signs of a violent infiammation. A Syracusan 
physician opened a vein below the ancle ; upon 
which the ]):nii abated ; but the blood came so 
fast, that it was not slojiped without great dif- 
ficulty, nor till he fainted away, and his life 
was in danger. He was carried to Ijacedwmon 
in a weak condition, and continued a longtime 
inca])al)lc of Borvice. 

Ill the meantime the Spartans met with 
several checks both by sea and land. The 
most considerable loss was at Leuctra4 which 
ivas the first pitched battle the Thebans gained 
against them. Before the last mentioned 
action, nil parties weft disposed to peace, and 
the states of Greece sent their deputies to 
Lacedminon to treat of it. Aipong'these wtis 
Bpiiminondtis, w’lio was celebrated for his 
erudition and philospjihy, but had as yet given 

* This private resentment and enmity which 
Anesiluiis enieriained against the Thebans,' went 
iirar to hiing ruin both upon himself and bis country. 

t Xenopliuii (Hetlaii. 33r, 12 Ed. St.) says, it was' 
as he was going fiotn ttae- temple of Venus to tlie 
senate -house. ■ 

t Some manuscripts , have it Tegyra; hut here is 

no necessity to alter tlie received reading ; though 
Palmer insists so much upon it. For that of Lencf ra 
was certainly the first pitebed battle l.s which .the 
Thebans defeated the Athenians; and Uiey eti'ected 
it at the first career. Besides, it appeara from 
Xenophon,. (Hellah. 340, 25.) that Agesilauawaaeint 
then recovered of the sickness mentioned in . the 
text. ' , ' ' 
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no proofs of his capacity for oommandinff 
annies. He saw the other deputies were awed 
by the' presence of Agehilaus, and he was the 
only one who preserved a proper dignity and 
freedom both in his manner and his proposi- 
tions. He made a speech in fuvonr^ not only 
of the Thebans, but of 'Greece in general : in 
which he shewed that war tended to aggrandize 
Sparta, at the expense of tiie other states ,* and 
insisted that the peace should be founded upon 
justice and equality; because then only it 
would be lasting, when all were put upon an 
equal footing. 

Agesilaus perceiving that the Greeks listened 
to him with wonder and great attention, asked 
him, ^ Whetlier he thought it just and equitable 
that the cities of Bocotia should be declared 
free and ^dependent ?’| Bpaniinondas, with 
great readiness and spirit, answered him with 
another questi^in, ^ Do you think it reasonable 
that all the cities of T^aconia should be declared 
independent?’’ Agesilaus, incensed at Uiis 
answer, started up, ami insisted upon his de- 
claring peremptorily, ^ Whether he agreed to 
a perfect independence for Boeotia?’’ and 
Epaminondas replied us before, “ On condition 
you put Laconia in the same state.” Agt^sihius, 
now exasperated to tiie last degree, and glad 
of a pretence against tho Thebans, struck 
their name out of the treaty, and declared war 
against them upon tJie sjiut. After the rest of 
the deputies had signed such points as they 
could settle, amicably, be dismissed tbeiii; 
leaving others of more diniciilt nature to be 
decided by the sword. 

As Cleonibrotus had then uu army in Phocis, 
the J^hori sent him orders io march against 
tlie Thebans. At the same time they sent 
their commissaries to assemble the allies, who 
were ill inclined to tiie war, and considered 
it as a great biinlen upon them, though they 
durst not contradict or oppose the Lacediemo- 
nians. Many iriauspicions signs and prodigies 
aiqieared, as we have observed in the lite of 
Epuminnndas ; and Protheus^ the spartan op- 
posed the war to tlie utmost of his power. But 
Agesilaus could not be driven from bis pur- 
pose. He prevailed to have liustilities com- 
menced ; in hopes, that while the rest of 
Greece was in a slate of freedom, and in al- 
liance with Sparta, and the I'hebans only ex- 
cepted, be should liave an excellent uppurtunlly 
to chastise tliem. That the ivar Avas iinderlaken 
to gratify bis resentinciit, rather than upon 
rational motives, a))pour.s from hence : the 
treaty was coneJuded nt Lacedicuion on the 
fourteenth of June, and the Lacedscumiitans 
were defeated at Leuctra on the fifth of Jultf : 
which was only tw'enty days after. A ihfMismid 
citizens of Lucf'dmmon were killed tbrre, aimaig 
whom wer€» their king Clcoinbrotus and the 
flower of their army, who fell by his side. 
The beautirul Cleonymiis, the son of Sphodrias, 

* Protheus proposed (hat the Spartans slioiild dia- 
.band their army arcordiiie to their eiigaseiiieiit ; that 
All the slates ehouhl carry their conn ihinions to th« 
temple of Apollo, to he employed only in making 
war upon auefa as should oppose the liberty of the 
cities. TtilSt be said, would ftive the cause the 
sanction of Heaven, and the states of Greece would 
at aU times be ready to embark In it. But the 
Bpartans only lauahed at this advice ; for, as Xeno- 
phon adds, ** It looked as if the gods were already 

urging on the Lacedsemgtiiniis to their lulti.’* . 


'was of the number : he was struck down tliree 
sevemd times, as he was fighting in defence of 
his prince, and rose up as oflen ; and at last 
was killed witli his sword in his hand.* 

After the Lacedtemonians had received this 
unexpected^ blowf and ilie Thebans- were 
crowned with more glorious success than 
Greeks hud ever boasted, in a battle with 
Greeks, the Sj.irit and dignity of the vanquished 
was notwithstanding, more to be admired and 
applauded than that of the conmierors. And 
indeed, if, as Xenophon says, “Men of merit, 
in their convivial conversations, let fall some 
expressions that deserve to be remarked and 
preserved, certainly tlie noble behaviour and 
the expressions of such persons, w^lieu stnig- 
gling with adversity, claim onr notice much 
more.” When the tS^artans received the news 
of the overthrow at Leuctra, it happened that 
they were celebrating a festival, and the city 
was full of strangers ; for the troops of young 
men and maidens wore at their exercises iu 
the theatre. The Ephori, though they imme- 
diately perceived that tlieir a flairs were ruined, 
anil that they had lost the empire of Greece, 
would not sullcr tiio sports to break off), nor 
any of the ceremonies or ‘ decorations of the 
festival to be omitted ; but having sent the 
names of the killed to their respective families, 
tliey stayful to sec the exercises, the daiices, 
and all other parts of tiic exUiliitioii cou- 
cluded.-}- 

Next morning, tiie names of the killed, and 
of those wlio survived (he battle, being perfectly 
ascertained, the fathers and other ndations of 
the dead appeared in public, and embraced 
each other with a cheerful air and a generous 
pride; while the r«*Ia(ions of the survivors shut 
tluiiiiselves up, us in time of mourning. ■ Andil 
any one was forced to go out upon husinesS| he 
shewed all the tokens of sorrow and huiinlia- 
tioii both in liis sjieecli and countenance, 'flie 
diflerence w as still more remarkable among the 
niafroiis. They who expected to receive their 
sons alive from tho battle were nielancboly 
and silent ; whereas those w'ho had an account 

* Epnuiinoiidas placed his best troops in one 
win*;, anti those he least depended on in the other. 
'I'iie loriner he commanded ia person ; to the latter 
he gave direclitMis, that when they found the enemy's 
ciiartic too heavy, they should retire leisurely, so as 
to expose to tiiein a sloping front. Cleoinbrotus 
and Archidamus advanced to the charge with great 
vigour; hut, as they pressed on the Theban wing 
which retired, tlicy gave Epaniiiiondas an opportu- 
nity of charging them hutir in Hank and front; 
wliicli he dill with so niiicli bravery, that. the Spar- 
tans began to give way, especially after Cleoinbrotus 
was blain, whose dead body, however, they recovered. 
At length they were totally defeated, chiefly by (be 
skill and conduct of the 'I'hehan general. Four 
thousand Spartans were killed on the flcld of battle ; 
whereas the Thebans did not lose above three him* 
dred. Such was the fatal battle of Leuctra, wherein 
the Spartans tost their supetiority in Greece, which 
they had held near five hundred years. 

f lint where was the merit of all this t Wbat 
could such a conduct have for us support but 
either iiiBeiisihility or alfcctatioii ( If they found 

any reason to rejoice in the glorious deaths of their 
friends and fellow-citUens, certainly the ruin', of 
the state was an object siifflcieutly serious to call 
them from the pursuits of festivity 1 But, Quos 
JupUer vuU ptrflere jfrius dementant : The In- 
fatuation ofaiubiitoii and jealousy dr^w upon them 
the Thohari war, and it seeinrd to last upon theoi, 
even when they had felt Us fatal ronsequences . ' 
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that tiieir SODS were slam, retired immediately 
to the temples to return tfianks^ and visited 
each other with all the marks of and ele- 
vation. Urn. 

The people, who were now deserted by 
Iheir allies, and expected* that Epaminondas, 
in tlie pride of victory, would enter Pelopon- 
nesns, called to mind the oracle, which they 
applied again to the lameness of Agesilaus. 
The Bcmples they ha<l on this occasion, dis- 
couraged tliem extremely, and they were afraid 
the divine displeasure Imd brought upon them 
the late calamity fur expelling a sound man 
from the throne, and preferring a lame one, in 
Spite of the extraordinary warnings Heaven had 
given them against it. Nevtitlieless, in regard 
of hU virtue, his authority, and renown, they 
looked upon him as the only man who could 
retrieve their n/f.iirs; for, besides marching 
them under his banners ns their prince and 
genend, they applied to him in every internal 
disorder of tlie eomnionwoalth. At present 
they were at a loss what to do with those who 
harl fled from tlie batfle. The Jjaci d.emonians 
call such persons In this <’asc they 

did not ctioose to set such marks of disgrace 
upon them as fhe laws directed, because they 
were so numerous and pow erfnl, that there was 
reason to apprehend it might occasion an in- 
surrection : tor such persons are not only ex- 
cluded all oflices, but it is infamous to inter- 
marry with them.^ Any man who inccfs tliem 
is at liberty to strike them. They are obliged 
to ^pear in a forlorn manner, and in a vile 
habit, with patches of divers eolours ; and to 
wear their beards half shaved and half nn- 
shaved. Topnt so rigid a jaw as this in execu- 
tion, at a time w hen the oflenders were so nii- 
meroiis, and when the coiiiniotiweaUii had so 
mitrli occasion for soldiers, was both iiii]>olitic 
and dangerous. 

In this perplexity they had recourse to 
Agesilaiis, and invested liiin with new powers 
of Icjpslatioii. But he, without making any 
addition, letreiicliinenf, or change, went into 
the assembly, and told the I^acedo'monians, 
“ 'riie laws should sleep tliat day, and resume 
their authority the day follow ing, and retain it for 
ever.’’ By this means he preserved to tlie state 
its laws entire, as well ns the obnoxious per- 
sons from infamy. Then, in order to raise the 
youth out of the depression and iiielcincho|y 
under which they laboured, he entered Arcadia 
at the head of them. He avoided a battle, 
indeed, with great, care, but he t«M>k a little 
town of the Man^ineans, and ra\ aged the flat 
country^. This restored Sparta to her spirits in 
some degree, and gave her reason to hope that 
she was not absolutely lost. 

Soon after this, Epaminoudas and his allies 
entered Laconia. His infantry amounted to 
forty thousand men, exclusive of the liglit- 
nrmed, and those who, without arms, followed 
only tor plunder. For, if the whole were 
reckoned, there were not fewer tlian se\ enty 
thousand that poured into tliat country. Full 
SIX hundred years were elapsed since the first 
establishment of the Dorians in Lacedsenion, 
and this was the first time, in all that long 
period, they had seen an enemy in their terri- 
tories ; none ever dared to set foot in them 


* Thai Is, pef'sous governed by their fear*. 


before. But now a new scene of hostilities 
appeared ; the confederates advanced without 
resistance, laying all Waste with fire and sxVord, 
as far as the Eurotas, and the very subutbs of 
Sparta. For, as Theopompiis inforfos ^ us, 
Agesiltuis would not suffer the Lacedeemonians 
to engage with such an impetuous torrent of 
war. lie contented himself with placing his 
best infantry in the middle of the city, and 
other important posts ; and bore the menaces 
and iusiilts of the Thebans, who called him out 
by name, as the firebrand which had lighted 
lip the war, and bade bim fight for his country 
upon which he had brought so many misfor- 
tunes. 

Agesilaiis was equally disturbed at the tumult 
and disorder within the city, the outcries of the 
old men, who moved backwards and forwards, 
expressing their grief and indignation, and the 
wild bf’haviour of tlie women, who were terri- 
fied even to madness at the shouts of the enemy, 
and tlie flames which ascended around them. 
He was in pain, too, for his reputation. Spartdl 
was a great and powerful state at his accessfon, 
and lie now saw her glory wither, and hit Own 
boasts conic to nothing. It seems, he bad: often 
said, “No Spartan vroman ever saw the smoke 
of an enemy^s camp.” In like manner, when 
an Athenian disputed with Antalcidas, on the 
subject of valour, and said, “ We have often 
driven you from the banks of the Oephisus,” 
Antalcidas answered, “ But we never drove 
you from the banks of the Eurotas.” Near 
akin to this, was the repartee of a Spartan of 
less note, to a man of Argos, %vho said, “ Many 
of you sleep on the plains of Argos.” The 
Spartan answered, “ But not one of you sleeps 
on the plains of Lacedsemon.” 

Some say, Antalcidas was then one of the 
JEphori, and that he conveyed his children to 
Cythera, in fear tliat Sparta would be taken. 
As the enemy prepared to pass the Eurotas, in 
in order to attack the town itself, Agesilaua 
relinquished the other posts, and drew up all 
his forces on an eminence in the middle of the 
city. It happened that the river was much 
swoln with tlie snow which had fallen in great 
quantities, and tlie cold was more troublesome 
to flip Thebans than the rapidity of the curirent ; 
yet Epaiiiiuondas lorded it at the head of his 
infantry. As he was passing it, somebody 
pointed him out to Agesilaus ; who, after hav- 
ing viewed him for some time, only let fall 
this expression, “ O adventurous man !” All 
the ambition of Epuniinondas was to come to 
an engagement in the city, and to erect a trophy 
tliere; but finding he could not draw down 
Agesilaiis from the heights, he decamped, and 
laid waste the country. 

There had long been a disaffected par^ ill 
Laceda’mon, ana now about two hundrea of 
tliat party leagued together, and seixed upon m 
strong post, called the Issartum, in which 
the temple of Diana. The Lacedsemontdns 
wanted to have the place stormed imrnediateljr 7 
but Agesilaus, apprehensrve of an insiirrectidii 
in their favour, took bM'‘hloak and one servant 
with him, and told them aloud, “ That they had* 
mistaken their orders. “ I did not order you,** 
said he, “ to take post here, nor all in any one 
place, but some theret (pointing to another 
place,) and some in oth^r quarters.” When 
I they heard this, they w'ere happy in tluttkiiqf 
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tlirir design was not discovered ; and the^ 
came oqt, and went to several posts as he d.i- 
rected them. At the same time he lodged 
another corps in the Issorium, and took about 
fifteen of the mutineers^ and put them to death 
in the night. 

Soon alter this he discovered another, and 
much greater conspiracy, of Spartans, who met 
privately in a house belonging to one of them, 
to consider, of means to change the form^ of 
gavernmeut. It was dangerous eitlier to bring 
them to a trial in a time of so niuch trouble, 
or to let tlieir cabals pass vvitlioiit notice. 
Agesilaus, ^ therefore, having Vonsulted with 
the put lliem to death without tlte 

formality of a trial, though no Spartan had ever 
suflercd in that manner beibre. 

As many of the neighbouring burghers and 
of the Helots who* were enlisted, slunk away 
from the town, and deserted to the enemy, and 
this greatly discouraged his forces, he ordered 
his servants to go early in the tnnrning to their 
quarters, and where tliey found any had de- 
serted, to hide their arms, that their numbers 
jniight not be known. 

Historians do not agree as la the time when 
the Thebans quittted Laconia. Some say the 
winter soon forced them to retire j the Ar€*a- 
dians being impatient of a campaign^ ar that 
season, and falling olf hi a very disorderly 
manner: others affirm, tliatihc Tlieimiis staved 
full three months: in which time they laid 
waste almost all the country. Theopoinpns 
writes, that at the very juncture the governors 
of Boeotia had sent them orders to return, there 
came a Spartan, named Phrixiis, on the part of 
Agesilaus, and gave Ihoiii ten talents to leave 
Laconia. So that, according to him, they not 
only executed all that they intended, but had 
money from the enemy to defray the expenc<*s of 
their return. For my part I cannot conceive 
how Theopompus came to be acquainted with 
this particular, which other historians knew 
nothing of. 

It is universally agreed, liowevcr,^ that 
Agesilaus saved Sparta liy controlling his na- 
tive passions of obstinacy and ambitiun, and 

S ursuing no measures but whut were safe. 

[e could not, indeed, after the late lilow, re- 
store her to her former glory and power. As 
healthy bodies, lon^ accustomed to a strict and 
regular diet, often tmd one deviation from that 
regimen fatal, so one miscarriage brought that 
flourishing state to decay. Nor is it to be 
wondered at. Their constitution was admirably 
formed for peace, for virtue, and harmony ; 
but when they wanted to add to their duminions 
by force of arms, and to make acquisitions 
which Lyourgus tiiought unnecessary to their 
happiness, they split upon tliat rock he had 
warned them to avoid. 

Agesilaus now declined the service, on ac- 
count of his great age. But his son Archida- 
mns, having received some succours from 
DJkmysius the Sicilian tyrant, fought the Arca- 
dian^ and gained that which is called t/ie tear- 
iess hatiUi for he killed great numbers of tlie 
enemy, without losing a man himself. 

Nothing could allbrd a greater proof of tlic 
waikness of Sparta than this victory. Before 
it had been so common and so natural a thing 
fiM* Spattons to conquer, that on such occasions 
they offered no greater sacrifice than a cock * 


the combatants were not elated, nor those who 
received the tidings of victory oveijoyed. 
Even when that great battle ,i)gas fought at 
Mantinea, which Thucydides has so well de- 
scribed, tL" Ep/ntri presented the person who 
brought him the first news of their success 
with nothing hut a mess of meat from the publio 
table. But n 'w, when an account of this 
battle was brouglit, and Arcliidamus ap- 
prouchechthe town, they were not able to con- 
tain themselves. First his father advanced 
to meet him with tears of joy, and after him 
the magistrates. IMultitudes of old men and 
of women flocked to the river, stretching out 
their hands, and blessing the gods, us if t^rta 
bad vvaslied off luT late unworthy stains, and 
seen iicr glory stream out afresh. Till that 
hour the men w ere so inncli ashamed of the 
loss they li:id sustained, timt, it is said, tlicy 
could not even carry it with uii uuembarrasseu 
countenatire to tlie women. 

Wlnm Fpaniinondas re- established Messene, • 
and (he ancient inliahilants returned to it from 
nil qunriiTS, (he Spartans had not courage to 
oppose him in (In' fi(‘Id. But it gave them 
great crmeern, and they could not look upon 
Agesilaiis without aiigtT, when they considered 
that in liis reign thc'y hud lost a country full aa 
extensive as Laconra, and superior in fertility 
to all (he provinces of (I recce ; a country 
whose revenues they had long called their own* 
For this rc'asoii, Agesilaus rejected the peace 
vyliich the Thekuis olfered him ; not choosing 
foniiuUy to giv e up to them what they were in 
i.u ( possessed of. But while lie was contend- 
ing tor wliat ho could not recover, he was 
near losing Sparta itself, through the superior 
generalsliin of his adiersary. The Man- 
tiiicaiis had separated again from their alliance 
with Tii(‘hes, and railed in the Lacedieino- 
iii.ins to their assiNlance. EpaininondnS 
being apprized that Agesilaus was upon his 
march to Mantinea, ilecamped from Tegea 
in the night tiaknown to the Mantineans, and 
took a dilfcrtiit road to Luccdscinon from 
(hat Agesilaus was upon; so that nothing 
was more likely than tliat he would have come 
upon the city in this clefeiicch*S8 state, and have 
taken it with ease. But Ihitliymis, of Thespinc, 
as Callistlienes relates it, or .some Cretan, ac- 
cording to Xenophon, inforiimd Agesilaus of 
the. design, wlio sent a liursenmn to alarm the 
city, and not long after entered it himself 

In a little time the Thebans {lassed^ the 
Eiirotas, and attacked the town. Agesilaus 
defended it with a vigour above his years, lie 
saw that this was not the time (as it had been) 
for safe and cautions measures, but rather for 
the boldness and most (lesperatc efforts ; in- 
.somuch tliat the means in which lie had never 
before placed any cniifidenee, or made tlie 
least use of, staved off the present danger, and 
snatched tlie town out of the hands of Epa* 
tJiinondas. He erected a trophy upon the 
occasion, and shewed the children and the 
women bow gloriously the Sjmrians rewarded 
their country lor their education. Archidamns 
greatly distinguished himself that day, both by 
his courage and agility, flying throu^ the bye- 
lanes, to meet the enemy where they pressed 
the hardest, and every where repulsing them 
with his little band. 

But Isadiis, the son of Pheehidus, was the 
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most axiraordiniiry and striking^ spectacle, not 
only to his countrymen, but to the enemy. He 
was tail and beantiful in his person, and just 
growing from a boy into a man, which is the 
time tiie hnman flower has the greatest charnL 
He was without either arms or clotlies, naked 
and newly anointed with oil ; only be had a 
spear in one hand and a sword in the other. 
In this condition he rushed out of hio house, 
and having made his way through the com- 
batants, he dealt his deadly blous among the 
enemy’s ranks, striking down every man he 
engaged with. Yet he received not one wound 
himself ; whether it was thiit Heaven preserved 
him in regard to his valour, or whether he ap- 
peared to his adversaries as something more 
than human. It is said, the Kphnri honoured 
him with a chaplet for the groat things he had 
performed, hut at the same time, lined him a 
thousand drachmas for daring to appear with- 
out his armour. 

Some days after tliis there was another hat- 
tie before Mantinea. HpaiiunouiLts, ai'f< r having 
routed the first battalions, was very eager in the 
pursuit; when n Spartati, named ^ nticrates^ 
turned short, and gave him a wound ^ith a 
spear, nrcurding to Hioscorid<*s, or, as otliers 
say, witli a sword.^ And, imh ed, the dc'seen- 
dants of Antierates arc to Oils day called 
fnachariones, sworiLmeu, in Ijaceclamioii. This 
action appeared so great, and was so acce'pt- 
ohle to the Spartans, on ae'count of tlie'ir fear of 
Epaminondas, that they decreeel great honours 
and rewards to Anticrates, and an exeinntion 
from taxes to his posterity; erne of wnicli, 
named Callicrates,-)- now enjoys that privilege. 

After this battle, and the death of Epami- 
nondas, the Greeks concluded a )h :ice. But 
Agesilaus, under pretence that (he Messeiiians 
were not a state, insisted that they slionld not 
be comprehended in the treaty. All the rcNt, 
however, admitted them to take the oath, as 
one of the states; and the JLacedn’inonians 
withdrew^ intending lo cunfiniie the wai, in 
hopes of recovering Messenia. Agesilaus could 
not, therefore, he considered hut as violent 
and obstinate in his temper, and insatiably fond 
of hostilities, since he took every method to 
obstnict the general peace, and to protract tlie 
war ; though at the same time, through w anf of 
money, he was forced to borrow of his fi lends, 
and to demand unreasonable subsidies fd* the 
people. This wai| at a time, too, when he had 
the fairest opportunity to extricate himself 
from all his distresses. Besides, after he had 
let slip the power, which never before was at 
inch a height, lost so many cities, and seen his 
country deprived of tlie superiorify hoili at sea 
and land, should he have wrangled about the 
property and tlie revenues of Messene ? 

He still lost more reputation by faking -a 
command under Tachos, the .^Igyptian chief. 
lt*^waa not thought suitable to one of the 
matest characters in Greece, a man who had 
nlled the whole world with his renown, to hire 
out his person, to give his name and his in- 
terest for a pecuniary consideration, and to act 
as captain of a band of mercenaries, for a har- 

* Diodorus Siculus attributes this aeflon to Grillns, 
the s«in of Xenophon, who, he says, vras killed im- 
mediately after, ilut Plutarch's account, it seems, 
was better eronnded. 

t fiear 0ve bundled years aftcr- 


Imiian, a rebel against the king his master. 
Had he, now be was upw'ards of eighty, and 
his body full of wounds nnd scars, accepted 
again of the appointment of captain-aenerjl, 
to fight for the liberties of Greece, bis am> 
bition, at that time of day, would not have 
been entirely unexceptionahle. For even 
honourable pursuits must have &eir times and 
seasons to give them a propriety; and the 
avoiding of all extremes is the cnaractcristic 
which distinguishes honourable pursuits from 
dishonourable. But Agesilaus was not moved 
by this curisideration, nor ^d he think any 
public servicMnwortliy of him ; he thought it 
much more unbecoming to lead an inactive life, 
at home, and to sit down and wait till death 
should strike his blow. He therefore raised a 
body of mercenaries, and fitted out a fleet, 
with the money whicli Tachos had sent liitn, and 
then set sail ; taking with him thirty Spartans 
for his roansellors, as formerly. 

Upon liis arrival in Egypt, all the great offi- 
ce rs of the kingdom rarae immediately to pay 
their court to him. Indeed, tlie name and cna- 
racier of Agesilaus had raised great expecta- 
tions in the ]'^L>\t>fians in general, and they 
crowded to thf‘ shote to get a sight of him. 
But w he n the) beheld no poiii]) or grandeur of 
appearance, and saw only a little old man, and 
in as mean aftire, seatea on the grass by the 
sea side, they could not help regarding (he 
thing in a ridi^Milous light, and ohs< rviug, that 
this was the very thin/ represented in the 
fable,* ^‘I'he mountain hud brought forth a 
mouse.” They were still more surprisc^d at 
his want of politeness, when they brought him 
siieh presenis us were commonly made to 
strangers of distinction, and he took only the 
flour, the v^al, and the geese, and refused the 
pasties, the sweetmeats, and perfumes ; and 
when (lie) pressed him to accept tluun, Jic 
said, “ They might carry fheni to the J/e/o/s.” 
Theophrastus tells us, he was jileased with (he 
papyrus, on account of its thin and pliant 
texture, which made it very proper for chap- 
lets ; and, w'lien he left Eg)pt, he asked the 
king for some of it. 

Tachos was preparing for the war; and 
Agesilaus upon joining him, was greatly dis- 
appointed to find he hud not the command of 
all the forces given him, lait only (hat of the 
merccunrieq. Chahrias, tlic Atliciiian, vyas 
admiral : Tachos, however, reserved to him- 
sidniie chief direction, both at sea and land. 
This was the first disagreeable circamstauce 
that occurred to A^^silaus ; and oUiers soon 
followed. The vanity and insolence of tlie 
Eg}ptiaii gave him great pain, but he was 
forced to hear them, lie consented to sail witii 
him against tlie Phoenicians ; and, contrary to 
his dignity and nature, submitted ta the bar- 
barian, till he could find an opportunity to 
shake off his yoke. That opportiinify soon 
presented itself. Nertnnabis, cousin to Tachos, 
who commanded part of the forces, revolted 
and wa's proclaimed Ling by tlie Egyptians. 

In consequence of this, Nectanabis sent am- 
bassadors to Agesilaus, to entreat his assikt- 
nnee. He made the same appticatioB to Cha- 
brias, and promised them botn great rewards. 

• AtlicnariM irakes Tarhot nay this, and AaeftHnat 
aiiiivcr, You niU find me a lion by and bv T* * 
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Tnehos was apprised of these proOeedinga, 
and begged of them not to abandon mow Cna- 
briag listened to his request, and endeavoimed 
•also to appease the resentment ot Agesilan^ 
ahd keep him to the cause lie had embarked 
in. Agesilaits answered, “As for you, Cha- 
brias, you. came hither as a volunteer, and, 
therefore, may net as you think proper ; but I 
was sent by my country, upon the application 
of the Egyptians, for a general. It would not 
then be ri^t to commence hostilities against 
the people, to whom I was sent as an assistant, 
except Sparta should give me such orders.” 
At the same time he sent some"^of his officers 
•home, with instructions to accuse Tachos, and 
to defend the cause of Nectanabis. 'Jlie two 
riinl kings also applied to the Lacedsenionians; 
the one as an ancient friend and ally, and the 
other as one wio had a greater renmrd for 
Sparta, and would give her more valuable proofs 
of his attachment. 

The Liacedieinonians gave the Kgj’plian de- 
puties the hearing, and this nnhlic uiiswer, 
“ That they should leave the business to the 
care of Agesilaus. But their private instruc- 
tions to him were, “ to do what should appotar 
most advantageous to Sparta.” Age.siliuis had 
no sooner ' received this order, than lie with* 
drew with his mercenaries, and went over to 
Nectanabis; covering this strange and scand.^-* 
Ions proceeding with the pretence of at^^ing in 
the best manner for his country when that 
slight veil is taken off, its right name is treach- 
ery, and base desertion. It is true, the Jjace- 
dsemonians, by placini^ a regard to the advan- 
tage of their coimtry, in the first rank of ho- 
nour and virtue, left themselves no criterion of 
justice, but tlie aggrandizement of Sparta. 

Tachos, thus abandoned by the mercenaries, 
took to flight But, at the same time, there 
rose up in Mendes another competitor, to dis- 
pute the crown with Nectanabis ; and that 
competitor advanced with a hundred thousand 
men, whom he had soon assembled. Necta- 
nabis, to encourage Agesilaus, represented to 
him, that though the numbers of the enemy 
were great, they were only a mixed multitude, 
and many of them mechanics, who were to he 
despised for their utter ignorance of war. “ It 
is not their numbers,” said Agesilaus, “ that 1 
fear, but that ignorance and inexperiencf*, you 
mention, which render them incapuhlc of 
being practised upon by art or stratagem : for 
tliose can only be exercised with success upon 
such as, liaving skill enough to suspect the 
desi^^s of their enemy, form schemes to coun- 
termine him, and, in the mean time, are caught 
by new contrivances. But he who has neither 
expectation nor suspicion of that sort,' gives 
his adversary no more opportunity than he who 
stands still gives to a wrestler.” 

Soon after the adventurer of Mendes sent 

* Xenophon has incceeded well enough in de- 
tending Agesilaus with respect to hts undertaking 
the expeditions into Egypt. He represents him 
Sfleased with the hopes of making Tachos some re- 
turn for. his many services to the Lacedaemonians ; 
of restoring, through his means, the Greek cities in 
Asia to their liberty, and of revenging the ill ofDces 
done the Spartans by the king of Persia. But It 
was in vain for that historian • to attempt to- excul- 
PM him, with respect to his deserting Tachos, 
whKli Plutarch Justly treats as an act of treachery. 


peraotis. to soun^' Agesilaus. This alarmed 
Nectanabis ; ar 1 when Agenlans advised him 
to give battle i- .imediately, and not to protract 
the war with t .en who had seen no service, but 
who, by the r (vantage of numbers, might draw 
a line of ci.cumvailation about his trenches, 
and prevent him in most of his operations : 
then his fears nnd suspicions increased, ana 
put him iiprti tlie expedient of retiring into a 
large and well ^<)rtif'ied town. Agesilaus could 
not w^ell digesc this instance of distrust ; yet 
he v/ns asfiaiiicd to change sides again, and at 
last return without cfiecting any tiling, lie 
th *rcfore followed his standard, and entered 
the town with him. 

However, wJwjn the enemy came up, and 
began to open their trenches, in order to en- 
rb»se him, the Egyptian, afroid of a siege, was 
inclined to come immediately to an engage- 
ment; and the Greeks were of his opinion, 
beeause tlu'ie was no great quantity of proyi- 
sions ill the pla(!t>. Bat Agesilaus opposed it : 
and the Bgyptians, on that account,^ loukea 
upon him in a wm'sc light than bt'fore, not 
scrupling to call liim a traitor to their king. 
These censures he "now bore with patience, 
becniiKc he was waiting a favourable moment 
for piilting ill execution a design he bad 
funned. 

Tlie design was this. The enemy, as wa 
have observed, were drawing a deep trench 
round the walls, with an intent to slmt up 
Nerliinubis, Wlien they had proceeded so 
far in the work that the two einis were almost 
ready to tnei't, ns soon ns night cams on, 
Agesilaus ordered the Greeks to arm, and then 
vyeiit to the Egyptian, and said, “ Now is the 
time, }oiing man, for yon. to save yourself, 
whicli [ did not choose to speak' ol sooner, 
lest it .should ho di\ idged and lost. The enemy 
with liieir own hands have worked out your 
Feciirity, by labouring so long upon the trench, 
that the part which is liiiished will prevent our 
sutferiiig by their numbers, and the space which 
is left puts it in our power to fight them upon 
equal terms. Come on then j now shew your 
courage; sally out along with us, with the 
utmost vigour, and save both yourself and 
your army, 'fiie tmemy will not dare to stand 
us in front, and our llank.s are secured by the 
trench.” Nectanabis now, admiring his enpa- 
city, put himself in tlie middle oi*the Greeks, 
and, advancing to the charge, easily routed all 
that opposed him. 

Agesilaus having thus gained the prince*s 
confidence, availed himself once more of the 
same stratagem, as a wresthrr sometimes uses 
the same sleight twice in one day. By some- 
times pretending to lly, and sometimes facing 
about, he drew the enemy's whole army into a 
narrow place, enclosed with two ditches that 
were very deep, and full of water. When he 
saw tliem thus entangled, he advanced to the 
charge, with a front equal to theirs, and se- 
cured by the nature of the ground against being 
sarroiinded.' The consequence was, that tiiey 
made but little resist a nee ; numbers were 
killed, and the rest fled, and were entirely pat 
to the rout. 

The Egyptian, thus snccessfnl in his affairs, 
and firmly estabbslied in liis kingdom, bad a 
grateful sense of the services of A£[esilans, 
and pressed him to spend the wintef with bini. 
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But he hastened lu« retnm to Sparte^ on ac«| being looked upon as commancjer-in-cliieC an^* 
ot the war she had upon her hands at ’as it were, king uf Greece, till the- battle ol^ 


liflwi ; for he knew that her nnances were low, 
tluiggh, at the same time, she found it neces- 
Tpary to employ a body of mercenaries. Nec- 
tanabis dismissed hii%with great marks of ho- 
nour, and, besides other presents, furnished 
him with two hundred and tliirty talents of 
silver, for the expenses of the Grecian war. 
But, as it was winter, he met with a storm 
which drove 'him upon a desert shore in Africa, 
called the Haven Menelaus ; and there he 
died, at the age of eighty-four years ; of which 
he had . reigned forty-one in Liaccdsetnon. 
Above thirty years of that time he made the 
greatest figure, both as to reputation and power. 


Iieuctra. 

It was the ciislom of' the Spartans to bury 
persoDS of ordinary rank in we place where 
they expired, when they happened to die in a 
foreign country, but to carry the corpses of their 
kings home. And as the attendants of Agesi- 
lans had not honev to preserve tlie body, they 
embalmed it with melted wax, and so- con- 
veyed it to Lacedaemon. His^ son Archidamus 
succeeded to the crown, which descended . in 
Ins family to Agis, the fifth front Agesilaus. 
Tliis Agis, th% third of tliat name, was assas- 
sinated by Leonidas, for attempting io restore 
the ancient discipline of Sparta. 


POMPEY 


people of Rome appear, from the first, to 
have been afiected towards Pumpey, much in 
the same manner us Prometheus, in ^I’lschylns, 
was towards Ilerctiles, when after tliai hero 
had delivered him from his chains, he says. 

The sire 1 faatedi but the eon plovc.* 

For never did the Romans entertain a stronger 
and more rancorous hatred for any general than 
for Strabo, the lather of Pompey. While he 
lived, indeed, they were afraid of his abilities 
as a soldier, for he had great talents for war ; 
but upon his death, which happened by a 
stroke of lightning, they draggeil his corpse 
from the bier, on the way to the funeral pile, 
and treated it with the greatest indignity. On 
the other hand, no man ever expcrienceil from 
tiie same Romians an attachment more early 
begun, more disinterested in all the stages of 
his prosperity, or more constant and fluthful 
in the decline of his fortune, than Ponipe\\ 

The solo cause of their aversion to the fuf 
ther was his insatiable avarice but there were 
many causes of tlieir affection for the son ; his 
temperate way of ^ living, his application to 
maitial exercises, his eloquent and persuasive 
address, his strict honour and fidelity, and the 
easiness of access to liim upon oil occasions ; 
for no man was ever less importunate in asking 
favours, or more gracious in conferring them. 
W^hen he gave, it w'ns without arrogance ; and 
when he received, it was with dignity. I 

. In his youtli be *'ad a very engaging counte- 
nance, which spoke for him before he opened 
his lip& Yet that grace of aspect was not un- 
attended with dignity, and amidst his youthful 
bUpm there was a venerable and princely air. 
His hair naturally curled a little before ; which, 
together with the shining moisture and quick 
turn of his eye, produced a stranger likeness 
t'f Alexander the Great than that which ap- 
pended in the statues of that prince. So that 

. Of tbt tragedy of Promethews fieteased, fnM' 
line Is token, we have only some fra^' 
f otun^sing. Jupiter had chained Prometheas 
to .kItoTocM of Caucatua, and Hcrrnles, the son of 
Jiipitor, releiMd him; 


some sorioiisly gave him tlie name of Alexa^ 
der, and he did not refuse it ; others applied it 
to him by way of ridicule. And Lucius 
Philippus,^ a man of consular dignity, as he 
was one day pleading for him said, was 
no wonder if Philip was a lover of Alexander.*’ 

We nre'told that Flora, the courtesan, took 
a pleasure, in her old age, in speaking of the 
commerce she had with Pompey ; and she 
nsed to sa^, she could never quit his embraces 
without giving him a bite. She added, that 
Gemini us, one of Pompey ’s acquaintance, had 
a passion for her, and gave her much ^anble 
witli his solicitations. At last, she ‘toM him 
she could not consent on account of Pompey. 
Upon vvhich she appled to Pompey for his 
])ermission, and- he gave it him, but never 
approached her afterwards, though he seemed 
to retain a regard for her. She bore the loss 
of him, not with the slight uneasiness of a pros- 
titute, but \vas long sick through sorrow and 
regret. It is said that Flora was so celebrated 
for her beauty and fine bloom that when Caeci- 
lins Metelliis adorned the temple of Castor and 
Pollux with statues and paintings, he gave her 
picture a place among them. 

I Ueinetriiis, one of Ponipey’s freedinen, who 
had great interest with liim, and who^ died 
worth four thousand talents, had a wife of 
irresistible beauty.^ Pompey on that account, 
behaved to ^ her with less politeness than was 
natural to him, tliat he miglit not appear to be 
caught by her charms. ' But though ne tdok his 
measures witli so much care and caution in this 
respect, he could not escape the censure of his 
enemies, w'ho accused him of a commerce 
witli married women, and said he often 
neglected, or gave up points essential to the 
public, to gratify his mistresses. 

As to the simplicity of his .diet, , there is a 
remarkable saying of his upon I'ecord. In a 
great illness, when his appetite was almost 
gone, the physician ordered him a thrush. His 
servants, upon inquiry, found tliece was not 

* Lacius Marcus Philippns, one of the greatea 
orators of > his time. He was fither-in^aw to 
Angnsttts, having married hkf mother Atlia. Huiact 
speaks of him, Ub. i. ep. V, 
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one to be hadfornmey, for ^ eeason^M 
past. They were informed* hpweYex, mt 
Lacullaa had them all the year in his menag^ea. 
This being reported toPompey, he said* “ Does 
Pompey’s life depend upon -the luxury of 
Lucmlus?” Then, 'Without' any ^regard to the 
niiysician, he ate something that was easy to 
be had. But this happened at a latter period 
ill life. 

While he •was very young* and served under 
his fether, who was carrying on the war against 
Cinna,*one Iiucius^Tercntius washis comrade, 
and they slept in the same tent. This Te- 
reut'as, gained by Cinna’s moneyy undertook to 
assassinate Pompey, while others set hre to 
the general's tent. Pompey got iiifomiatiim of 
this when he was at supper, and it did not put 
him in ‘ the least confusion, lie drank more 
fieely, and carressed Tcrentius more than 
nsnal : but when they were to have gone to 
rest, he stole .out of the tent, and went and 
planted a guard about his father. This done, 
he waited qaielly for the event. Tcrentius, ns 
soon as he thought Pompey was asleep, drew 
his sword, and stabbed the coverlets of the bed 
in many places, imagining that he was in it 

Immediately after this, there was a great 
mutiny in tlie camp. The soldiers who hated 
their general, were determined to go over to 
I he enemy, and began to strike their tents and 
tike up their arms. The general, dreading the 
timult, did not dare to make his H])pearunce. 
But Pompey was every where ; he begged of 
tlieni with tears to stay, and at last threw him- 
self upon his face in the gateway, 'I'here he 
lay weeping, and bidding them if they would 
go out, tread upon liini. Uiion this, they were 
ashamed to proceed, and all, except eight hun- 
dred, returned and reconciled themselves to 
tlieir general. 

After the deatli of Strabo, a charge was laid 
that he had converted the public money to his 
oivn use, and Pompey, as his heir, was obliged 
to answer it • Upon inquiry, he found tiiat 
Alexander, one of the enfranchised slaves, had 
secreted most of the money ; and he took care 
to inform the magistrates of the particubirs. 
He was accused, however, himself, of having 
(aken some hunting-nets and books out of the 
spoils of Asculam ; and. it is true, his father 
gave them to him when he took Die place ; but 
lie lost them at the return of Cinna to Rome, 
when that general’s creatures broke into and 
pijlaged his house. In this ailair he main- 
tained the combat well ivitli his adversary at 
the bar, and shewed an acuteness and firmness 
above his years; which gained him so much 
applause that Antistius, tlie praetor, who had 
pie hearing of the cause, conceived an afl'ection 
for himy and offered him his daughter in 
marriage. - Ine proposal accordingly was made 
to his friends. Pompey accepted it ; and the 
treaty was concluded privately. The people, 
however had some notion of the thing from the 
pains which Antistius took for Pompey ; and 
when he pronounced the sentence, in 
me name of all the judges, by which Pompey 
was acquitted* the multitude as it were, upon 

* la . the. year of Rome 666. And as Pompey 
was lioTo the same year with < Cicero, vis. in the 

war .of Rome 641 / be mast* fu this war with Cinna, 

lave been nineteen years otd« 


a signal givpn, brokh out in the whole 
acclamation of TJaletsia, 

The origin of the term' in said to have bethi 
this. When the principal Romans s^iaed ilie 
daughters of the Sabines, who were come to 
see the games they weriTcelebrating to entrap 
them, souir herdsmen and shepherds laid, hold 
of a virgin remarkably tall and handsome; 
and, lest she should be taken from them* as 
they carried her off, they cried all the way 
they went ToMsio, Talasius was a yoang 
man, universally beloved and admired ; there- 
fore all who heard them, delighted with "the 
intimtion, joined in the. cry, and accompanied 
them with plaudits. TJicy tell us, the marriage 
of Talasius proved fbriiinate, and thence all 
bridegrooms, by way of mirth, were welcomed 
with that acclamation. This is the most pro- 
bable account I can find of the term.'^ 

Pompey in a little time married Antistia; 
and afterwards repaired to Ginna’s camp. But 
finding some unjust charges laid against him 
tliere, he took the first private opportunity to 
withdraw'. As he was no where to be fb«ai4« 
a rumour prevailed in the army, that CiniiR 
had put the young man to death ; upon which* 
nutiibers who hated Cinna, and could no longer 
bear with his cruelties, attacked Ins quarters. 
He fled for his life ; and being overtaken by 
one of the inferior officers, who pursued him 
with a drawn sword, lie fell upon his knees* 
and offered him liis ring, which was of no small 
value. The officer answered* with great 
ferocity* i am not come to sign a contract* 
but to punish an impious and lawless tyrant*** 
and then killed him upon the spot. 

Such was the end of Cinna ; after whom 
Ciirbo* a tyrant still more savage, took the 
reins of government. It was not long, ^how- 
ever, before Sylla returned to Italy, to the 
great salisfiictiou of most of the Romans; who* 
in their present unhappy circumstances, thou^t 
the change of their master no small advanta^. 
To such a desperate state had their calamities 
brought them, that no longer lioping for liberty* 
they sought only the most tolerable servitude. 

At that time’ Pomi>ey was in the Picene* 
whither he Jiad retired, partly because he hail 
lands thejre, but more on account of an old at* 
tacliinent which the cities in that district had 
to his family. ' As he observes that the b^st 
and most coiisiderublo of the citizens left their 
houses, and took refuge in Sylla’s camp as in a 
port, he resolved to do the same. At toe same 
time he thought it did not become him to go 
like a _ fugitive who wanted protection* buf" 
rather in a respectable manner at the head of 
an army. Mo therefore tried what levies ha 
could make^ in the Picene,-]' and toe people 
readily repaired to his standard ; rejecting toa 
applications of Carlio. On this occasion* ones’ 
Vindiiis happening to say, ^‘Pompey is jqljt' 
come from under the hands of tlie pedagogue*' 
and all on a sudden is become a. demagma 
among you,” they were so provoked* that fmy : 
fell upon him and cut him in pieces. * - 

Thus Poin{>ey, at tlie age of twenty-three-', 
without a commission from any superior antho* 
r^* erected himself into a general v and tuaiHbg. 
I^ced his tribunal in the most pfmln; |prt ^ 

* Aeemore of ih&s.in tlielffe cdfRomolns; 


♦ Now tbr March of Ancuna. 
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fills great city^ of Anxiinum^ by a ibnnal decree ' 
commanded the Yentidii, two brothers « who 
opposed him in behalf of Caii>p, to depart the 
cify. He enlisted soldiers ; he appointed 
fonnes, centariona, and other officers, accordii^ 
to the established casern. He did the same in 
all the neighbouring cities ; for the partisans of 
Garbo retired and gave place to him^ and the 
rest were glad to range themselves under his 
banners. So that in a little lime he raised 
three complete lemons, and furnished himself 
with provimoDS, beasts of burden, carriages ; 
in shm, with the whole apparatus of war. 

In this form he moved towards Sylla, not by 
hasty marches, nor as if he wanted to conceal 
himself ; for he stopped by tlie way to harass 
the enemy, and attempted to draw off from 
Garbo all the parts of Italy through which he 
passed. At last, three generals of tlie opposite 
party, Carinna, Goelius and Brutus, came 
Hgaiust him all at once, not in front, or in one 
body, but they hemmed him in >vith their three 
armies, in hwes to demolish him entirely. 

’ Pompey, far from being terrified, assembled 
all his forces, and charged the anny of Brutus 
at die head of his cavalry. The Gaulish liorsc 
on the enemy’s side sustained die first shock ; 
but Pompey attacked the foremost of them, who 
was a man of prodigious strength, and brought 
him down with a push of his spear. The rest 
immediately fled and threw tne infantry into 
such disorder that the whole was soon put to 
flight Tliis produced so neat a quarrel among 
the three generals, that they parted and took 
separate routes. In consequence of which, the 
cities, concluding that the fears of the enemy 
had made them part, adopted the interest of 
Pompey. | 

long after, Scipio the consul advanced 
to engage him. But before the infantry were 
near enough to discharge their lances, Scipio’s 
soldiers saluted diose of Pompey, and came 
over to them. Sequo, therefore, was forced to 
fly. At last Garbo sent a large body of cavalry 
against Pompey, near the river Arsis. He gave 
them so warm a reception, that they were soon 
broken, and in the pursuit drove them upon 
impracticable grounci; so that finding it im> 
possible ^ to escape, they surrendered them* 
selves with iheir arms and liorses. 

Sylla had not yet been informed of these 
transactions ; but upon the first nows of Pom- 
j^y’a being engaged witli so many adversaries, 

^ Rnd such respectable generals, he (Ireaded the 
consequence, and marched with all expedition 

- 4o his assistance. Pompey, having intelligence 
of his approach, ordered his ollicors to see 
that the troops were armed and drawn up in 
such a manner as to make the handsomest and 
most gallant appearance before the coniuiaiider- 
in-chief. For he expected great honours from 
him, and he obtakica greater. Sylla no sooner 
saw- Pompey advancing to meet him, with an 
army in excellent condition, both as to age and 
size of the men, and the spirits which success 
had given them, than he alighted; and upon 
being saluted of course by Pompey as impera- 

* tor, he returned hig salutation with the same 
title: fliongh'no one imagined that he wpuld 
have honoured a young man, nor yet adxnittrifd 
into the senate, with a title for which he was 
roritending . with the Sicipios and the MfuiL 
The iTstofais behaviour was as ri\spectable. os 


that in the first interview He used to rise u^ 
an^ utwover his head, whenever Pompey came 
tSrhhn ; which be was rarely observed to do 
for any other, though he had a number of per- 
sons of distinction about him. i 

Pompey was not elated with these honoursi. 
On the contrary, when Sylla wanted to send 
him into Ganl, where Metellus had ^ne notliing 
worthy of the forces under his directions, he 
said, ^ It was not right to take, the command 
from a man who was bis superior both in i^e 
and character; but if IMIetellus should desire 
his assistance in the condiict of the war, it was 
at his service.’’ Metellus accepted the propo- 
sal, and wrote to him to come ; whereupon he 
entered Gaul, and not only signalized his. own 
valour and capacity, but excited once more the 
spirit of adventure in Metellus, which was 
almost extinguished with age : just as brass in 
a state of fusion is said to mejt a cold plate 
sooner than fire itself. But as_ it is not usual, 
when a champion has distinguished himself in 
the lists, and g^iined the prize in all the games, to 
record or to take any notice of the performances 
of his younger yeara ; so the actions of Pom- 
pey, in this period, though extraordinary in 
themselves, yet being eclipsed by the number 
and importance of his later expeditions, 1 shall 
Ibrbear to mention, lest, by dwelling upon his 
first essays, I should not leave myself room for 
those neater and more critical events which 
mark his character and tuna of mind. 

After Sylla had made himself master of Italy, 
and was declared dictator, he rewarded his 
principal officers with riches and honours; 
making them liberal grants of whatever they 
applied for. But he was most struck with the 
excellent qualities of Pompey, and was per- 
suaded that he owed more to his services Qian 
those of any other man. He therefore resolved, 
if possible, to take him into his alliance ; and, as 
his wile Metella was perfectly of his opinion, 
they persuaded Pompey to divorce Antistia, and 
to marry iBmilia, tlie daughter-in-law of Sylla, 
whom Metella had by Scaurus, and who was at 
that time pregnant by another marriage. 

Nothing could be more tyrannical than this 
new contract It was suitable, indeed, to the 
times of Sylla, but it ill became the character 
of Pompey to take ili^milia, pregnant as she 
was, from another, and bring her into his 
house, and at the same time to repudiate Au- 
tislia, distressed as she must be tor a father 
whom she had lately lost, on Account of this 
cruel husband. For Antistius was killed in 
the senate-house, because it was thought his 
regard for Pompey had attached him to the 
cause of Sylla. And her niotlier, upon tliis 
divorce, laid violent hands upon hergeif. Tliis 
was^ an additional scene of misery in tliat 
tragical marriage ; as was also tlie tale of 
.Emilia in Pomtiey’s house, who died there in 
childbed. 

Soon after this, Sylla received an account 
that Per|>enna bad made himself master 
Sicily, where he afforded an ‘aiiylnin tn tW 
mirty which opposed .the reigning powers^' 

Garbo was hovering with a fleet about t^ 

island; Domitius had entered Africa; anif 
many other persons of great distinction, wli«« 
had escapedi &e fnty.of the proscriptions by 
flight, had taken retuge there. Pompey was 
sent agn:n. 3 t them with a considerable arnin* 
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nipnL He soon forced Perpenna to quit the 
island ; and haTinff recovered the citica, 
had been mtlch harassed by the' armiea that 
were there before his, .he behaved 'to them all 
with great humanity, except the Mamertines, 
who were seated in MessinEL That people had 
refused to appear before hfs tribunal, and to 
acknowledge ms jurisdiction, alleging, that they 
stood excused by an ancient privilege granted 
to them by the Romans. He answered, “ Will 
you never have done with citing laws and 
privileges to men who wear swords ?” His 
oehaviour, too, to Carbo, in his misfortunes, 
appeared inhuman. For, if it was necessary, 
as perhaps it was, to put him to death, he 
should have done it immediately, and then it 
would have been the work of him tliat gave 
orders for it But, instead of that, he caused 
a Roman, who had been honoured with three 
consulships, to be brought in chains before his 
tribunal, where he sat in judgment on him, to 
the regret of all the spectators, and ordered 
him to be ^ led off to execution. When they 
were carrying him off, and he beheld the sword 
drawn, he was so much disordered at it, tliat 
he was forced to beg a moment's respite, and 
a private place for the necessities of nature. 

Cains Oppius,^ the friend of Csesar, writes, 
that Pompey likewise treated Quintus Valerius 
with inhumanity.— -For, knowing him to be a 
man of letters, and that few were to be com- 
pared to him in point of knowledge, he took 
him (he says) aside, and after he had walked 
with him till he had^ satistied himself upon 
several points of learning, commanded his ser- 
vants to take him to the block. But we must 
be very cautious how we §ive credit to Oiipitis, 
when he speaks of the friends and enemies of 
Ciesar. Pompey, indeed, was under the neces- 
sity of punishing the principal enemies of 
Sylla, mrticularly when they were taken pub- 
licly. Rut others he suffered to escape, and 
even assisted some in getting off. 

' He had resolved to chastise the Himereans 
for attempting to support his enemies, when tho 
orator ' Sthenis told him, ^lle would act un- 
justly, if- he passed by the person that' was 
guilty, and punished the innocent Pompey 
asked him, “ Who was the guilty person ?” 
and he answered, I am the man. 1 persuaded 
my friends, and compelled my enemies, to take 
the measures they aid.’^ Pompey, delighted 
with his frank confession and noble spirit, 
fbr^ve him first,^ and afterwards all the people 
of Himera. Being informed that his soldiers 
committed great disorders in their excursions, 
he sealed up their swords, and if any of them 
broke the seal, he took care to have them 
punished. 

While he was making these and other regu- 
lations in Sicily, he received a decree of the 
senate, and letters from Sylla, in which he was 
commanded to cross over to Africa and to 
carry on the war with the utmost vigour, 
against Domitius, who had assembled a much 
more powerful army than that which Marius 
carried not long before from Africa to Italy, 

* he made himself master of Rome, aod of 

* The Mine who wrote an account of the Spanish 
war. He was also a biographer ; but bis works of 
that kind are lost. He was mean enough to write 
« (realise to shew that Csesmrio was not the son of 

Ca??i)r . 


a fogitive. became a tyrant. Pompey soon 
finished his preparations tor this expedition; 
and leaving the command id Sicily to Memmius. 
his sister's husband, be set sail witii a hundred 
and twenty armed vessels, and eight hundred 
storeship^, laden with provisions, arms, money, 
and machines of war. Pari of his fleet landed 
at Utica, and part at Garthajj^e : iimnedi^^ 
after which » ven thousand oi the enemy oKe 
over to him ; and he had brought witli him six 
legions complete. 

On his arrival he met wifJi a whimsical 
venture. Some of liis soldiers, it seems, fenm. 
a treasure, and shared considerable sums/ 
Tiie thing getting air, the rest of tlie troops 
concluded, tliat the place was full of money, 
which the Cui^aginians.had hid there in some 
time of public distress. Pompey, therefore, 
could make no use of them for several days, 
as they were searching for treasures ; and he 
had nothing to do but walk about and amuse 
himself w'ith the sight of so many thousands 
digging and turning up the ground. At last, 
they gave up the point, and bade him'leiGul 
tliein wherever he pleased, for they were, eaf- 
ficiently punished (or their folly. s ir 

Domitius advanced to meet him, and put nis 
troops ill order of battle. There happei^d to 
be a channel between them, craggy ana difficult 
to pass. In the nioming it began, moreover, 
to rain, and the wind blew violoDlly ; insomneh 
that Domitius, not imagining there, would be 
any action that day, ordered nis army to retire. 
Blit Pompey looked upon this as lim oppor- 
tunity, and he passed the defile with the ut- 
most expeditinn. The enemy stood upon thei«i 
defence, but it was in a disorderly and tumul- 
tuous manner, and the resistance th^ made 
was neither general nor uniform. Bf sides 
the wind and rain beat in their faces. The 
storm incommoded the Romans too, for they 
could not _we!l distinguish each other. Nay- 
Pompey himself was in danger of being killea 
by^ a soldier, who asked him the word, and re- 
ceived not a speedy answer. — At length, how- 
ever, he routed the enemy with great slaughter; , 
not above three thousand of them escaping out 
of twenty thousand. The soldiers then saluted 
Pompey imp^ator,^ but he said he would- not 
accept that title while the enemy's camp stood 
untouched ; therefore, if they chose to confer 
such an honour upon him, they must first make 
themselves masters of the intrenchments. 

At that instant they advanced with great 
fury against them. Pompey fought witiiout his 
helmet, for fear of such an accident as he had 
just escaped. The camp was taken, and Do- 
mitius slain ; in consequence of which most of 
the cities immediately submitted, and the rest 
were taken by assault. lie took JTarbas, one 
of tlie confederates of Domitius, ip-isoner and . 
bestowed ids crown on Iliempsal. Advancing 
wtth the same tide of fortune, and while his 
army had all the spirits in.spired by success, he 
entered Numidia, in which he continued hi.s 
march for several days, and subdued all tliat 
came in bis way. Thus he revived the terror 
of the Roman namci which the barfcArians had 
begun to disregard. Nay, ho chose not to 
lea ve the savage beasts in the deserts ^without 
giving them a specimen of the Rpman^ valour 
and succeM. Accordingly he spent a: few days 
m btmUkig lions and elephanto The whole 

2 F 2 
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** iiiiie he pawed in Africa, they tell as, was not 
above forty days; in which he defeated (he 
enemy, reduced the'Arhol*i country, and brought 
the affiurs of its kings undor proper regula- 
tions, though he was only in his twenty-fourth 

Up on his return to Utica, he received letters 
ftfto Sylia, in which he was ordered to send 
home the rest of his army, and to wait there 
with one legion only for a successor. This gave 
him a ^eat deal of uneasiness, which he kept to 
tthimself^but the army expressed their indignation 
alond ; insomuch that when he entreated them 
to return to Italy, they launched ‘ out into 
abusive terms against Sylia, and declared they 
would never abandon Ponipey, or suffer him to 
trust a tyrant. At first Jie endeavoured to pa- 
cify them with mild reprcscnlatiuns : and when 
he found tliose had no efiect, he descended 
from the tribunal, and retired to his tent in 
tears. However, they went and took him 
thence, and placed him again upon the tribu- 
nal, where they spent great part of the day ; 
they insisting that he should sbiy and keep the 
command, and he in persuading them to obey 
Sylla’s orders, and to (brm no new faction. 
At last, seeing no end of their clamours and 
imrortunity, ne assured them, with an oath, 
^That be would kill himself, if they attempted 
to force him.” And even this hardly brought 
them to desist. 

The first news that Sylia heard of Wiis, that 
Pompey had revolted ; upon which ho said to 
his friends “ Then it is my fate to have to con- 
tend with boys in iiw old age.” This ho said, 
because Marius, who was very young, had 
brought him into so iiiucJi trouble and danger. 
But when he received true information of the 
atfair, and 'observed that all the people flocked 
out to receive him, and to conduct Jiim home 
with marks of great regard, he resolved to ex- 
ceed them in his regards, if xaissible. He, 
therefore, hastened to meet him, and embrac- 
ing him in the most aflectioiiate manner, sa- 
inted him aloud by the surname of Mm/rtfts, or 
iht Great . at Ihe same time lie ordered nil 
about him to give him the same appellation. 
Others say, it was given him by the whole 
army in Africa, but did not generally obtain 
fill it was authorized by Sylln. It is certain, he 
was the last to take it iiiniself, and he did not 
make use of it till a long time after, when he 
was sent into Spain with the dignity of pro- 
consul against Sertorius. Then he b(?gaii to 
write - himself in his tetters and in all his 
edicts, Pmnpey the Great : for the world was 
accustomed to ^he name, and it was no longer 
invidious. In this respect we may justly ad- 
mire the wisdom of the ancient Romans, who 
bestowed on tlieir great men such honourable 
names and titles, not only for military achieve- 
ments, but for the great qualities and arts which 
adorn civil life. Thus the people gave the 
surname oi Maximus to Valerius,* for recon- 
ciling them to the senate after a violent dissen- 
sion, and to Fabiiis Rullus ^ for expelling 
some persons descended of enfranchised 
slaves, f who liad been admitted into the senate 
on account of their opulent fortunes. 

* Tilts was Marcus Valerius, tlie brother of Va- 
lerius Publlcola, who was dictator. 

. t J1 was not his expelling the descendants oT en- 
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When Poinpey arrived ai Rome, he dc 
mahded a triinnpli, in which he was opposed 
by l^lla. The fatter alleged, “ That the rnwn 
did not- allow that honour to any person who 
was not either consul or prsetor.-* Hence it 
was tfiat the first Scipio, when he returned 
victorious from greater wars and conflicts wita 
the Carthaginians in Spain, did not demand d 
triumph ; for he was neither consul nor praetor. 
He added, ^ That if Pompey, who was yet 
little better than a beardless youth, and who 
was not of age to be admitted into the' senate, 
should enter the city in triumph, it would bring 
an odium both upon the dictator’s po>ver, and 
those honours of his friend.” These argu- 
ments Sylia insisted on, to shew him he would 
not allow of his triumph, and that, in case he 
persisted, he would chastise his obstinacy. 

Pompey, not in the least intimidated, bade 
him consider, “ That more worshipped the 
rising than the setting sim intimating tlmt 
his power was increasing, and Sylla^s upon 
the decline. Sylia did not well hear what ^ 
said, but perceiving by the looks and geeturea 
of the company that they were struck with the 
expression, he asked what it was. When he 
was told it he admired the spirit of Poiflpey, 
and cried, Let liim triumph ! Let nim 
triumph!” 

As Pompey perceived a strong spirit of envy 
and jealousy on this occasion, it is said, that to 
mortify tliose who gave into it the more, he 
resolved to have his chariot drawn by four 
elephants ; for he had brought a number from 
Africa, which he bad taken from the kings of 
that country. Rut finding the gate too narrow, 
he gave up that do ngn, and contented himself 
witli horses. 

His soldiers, nr t haxnug obtained all tliey 
expected, were inclined vO disturb the process* 
sion ; but he took r u pain \ to satisfy them : he 
/<ai(l, ‘‘ He had rati ?r givt. up his triumph tlian 
submit to fiutter them.” Whereupon Servi- 
liiis, one of the most considerable men in 
Rome, and one who had been most vigorous 
in opposing the triiiinnh, declared, ‘^He now 
found Pompey really t/te Great, and worthy of 
a triumph.” 

There is no doubt that he might th0n have 
been easily admitted a senator, if he bad de- 
sired it ; but his ambition was to pursue ho- 
nour in a more uncommon track. It would 
\mye been nothing strange, if Pompey had 
been a senator before the age fixed for it ; but 
it was a very extraordinary instance of honour 
to lend up n triumph before he was a senator. 
And it contributed not a little to gain him the 
aflections of the multitude ; the people were de- 
lighted to see him, after his triumph, class with 
tlie equestrian order. . 

^ Sylia was not without uneasiness at finding 
him advance so fast in reputation and power, 

franebUed slaves the senate, nor yet hh glorioia 
victories, which procured Fabius the sariiame ol 
Maximus ; Hut bis reducing the populaife of Home 
into four tribes, who before were disper.sed among 
all; the tribes, and* by that meabs-had loo mueb- 
influcnce in elections and other public affairs. 
These-were called tribus urbana* l.iv. tx. .40. 

* l.ivy (Lib. xxxi.) tells os, the fcnate refused, 
L. Cornelius Leutulus a triumph, for tlie same 
reason, though they thought his achieveiueuis 
worthy of that honour. 
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yet he could 'qot think of preventing^ it, tiH, 
ivith e high hand, and . entirely against his 
will, Pompey raised Lepidus^ to the consul- 
ship, by assisting him with all bis interest in 
the election. Then Sylla, seeing him conduct- 
* rd home by the people, through the foruot, 
thus addressed him ; “ I see, young inun, you 
are proiid of your victory. And undoubtedly 
it was a great and extraordinary thing, by your 
management of the people, to obtain for Lepi- 
dus, the worst man in Rome, tlic return betore. 
Oatulus, one of the wortliicst and the best. 
But awake, 1 charge yon, and be upon your 
guard. For you have now made your adver- 
sa^ stftnger tlian yourself.” 

. The displeasure 8ylla entertained in his 
heart against Pompey appeared most plainly 
by his will. He lei t considerable le.^icies to 
his friends, and appointed them guardians to 
his son, but he never once mentioned Pompey. 
The latter, notwithstanding, bore this with 
neat temper and moderation ; and when Lepi- 
dus^and others opposed his being buried in the 
Campus Martius, and his having the honours 
of a public funeral, he interposed, and by bis 
presence not only secured, but did honour to 
the procession.^ 

Syila*s predictions were verified soon after 
his death, l^pidus wanted to usurp the au- 
thority of a dictator ; and his proccedir gs were 
not indirect, or veiled with specious prt^encos. 
lie immediately took up arms, and assembled 
the disaffected remains of the factions wliioh 
Sylla could not entirely suppress. As for his 
colleague CatuUis, the uucorrupted part of 
the senate and people were attached to him, 
and in point of prudence and justice, there 
was not a man in Rome who had a greater 
character ; but he was more able to direct the 
civU government tlian the operations of war. 
This crisis, therefore, called for Poiiii>ey, and 
he did not deliberate wUicii side lie should 
take. He joined the honest party, and was 
declared general against Ijepians, wlio by this 
time had reduced great part of Italy, and was 
master of Cisalpine Gaul, where Brutus acted 
for him with a considerable force. 

When Pompey took the field, he easily 
made his way in other parts, but ho. lay a long 
time before Mutina, which was defended by 
Rrnfiis. Meanwhile Lepidiis advanced by 
hasty marchel to Rome, and sitting down be- 
fore it, demanded a second consulship. The 
inhabitants were greatly alanned at his 
numbers ; but their fears were^ rlissipatcd by a 
letter from Pompey, in which he assured 
llieoi, he had terminated the war without 
striking a blow. For Brutus, whetlier he be- 
trayed kis army, or they betrayed him, stirrea- 
dered himself to Pompey : and having a party 
of horse given him as an escort, retired to a 
little town upon the Po. Pompey., however, 
sent Geminius the next day to (lespntch him ; 
which brought no small stain upon his cfiarac- 
ter. Imihediately after Brutus came over to 
him, bo had informed the senate by letter, it 
Wilis'^ a measure that general liad voluuUrily 
■adopted ; and ydt on the morrow he put him to 

* .Marcus ^njlius Lepidiis, wlin by Pompey*s 
- interest was declared consul with Q. Lutatius Ca- 
iplns, in the year of Hume 075. j 


death, and wrote other Idlers, cnrlatning 
heavy charges against hi^n. Tiiis was the 
father of that Brutus, who,- together with^ 
Cassius, slew Csesar. But the son did not re-* 
scmble the futlier, either in war or in his death, 
ns appei /s from the life wo have given of him. 
Lepir lu.'s, being soon (lri\'cti out of Italy, fled 
into Sardinia, where he died of grief, n^ in 
consequencr of the ruin of his iilfairs, bat of 
meeting with a billet (as we are told 
whieh lie discovered that his wile hud uisho 
non red his bed. ^ 


At that time, Scrbiriiis, an uilicor very differ- 
ent from Jjepidiis, .vvns in pus.u'ssion of Spain, 
and not a little formididile to ilonie itself; all 
the remains of the c\\ il wars being collected in 
him, just ns in a dati.:;croiis disease all tlie vicions 
humours flow to a distempered j>art. He had 
already defeated several genet als of less rlistinc- 
tion, and h^w as (hen engaged w'ifh JVif.teliiis 
Pius, a man of great character in general, and 
particularly in wa.r ; but age seemed to have 
abated that vigour which is necessary for 
seizing and making the best advantage of criti- 
cal occasions. On flic other Jiand, nothing 
could cxcei'd the ardour and expedition with 
which Scrtoriiis snatched those opportunities 
from him. He came on iu the most daring 
manner, and more like a captiiii of ti banditti 
than a commander of regular forces ; annoy- 
ing wilh amhiiscades, and otiici; unforeseen 
alarms, a champion who x^roceeded by the 
common rules, and whose skill lay iu the 
management of heavy-armed forces. 

At this juncture, Pompey, having an arm^ 
without employment, endeavoured to prevail 
witli (he senate to send him to the assistance 
of Metellus. Meantime, Gatiil us ordered him 
to disband his forces ; but he found various 
pretences for remaining in arms in the neigh- 
bourluvid of Rojiie ; till at last, upon the mo- 
tion of Lucius PhilipxMis, he obtained the 
command he w'anied. On this occasion, we 
are told, one. of the senators, spine what siir- 
l>riscd at the motion, asked him who made it, 
whetlier his meaning was to send oat Pompey 
\j>ro constde~\ as (lie rcx>resentalivc of a consul? 
^‘No,” answered he, “but [pro consulilus}^ 
as the representotive of both consuls inti- 
mating by this the incapacity of the consuls of 
tliat year. 

W hen Ponijiey arrived in Spain, new hopes 
were excited, as is usual upon the appearance 
of a new general of reputation ; and snch of 
the Spanish nation as were not very firnily 
attached to Sertorius, began to change tlieir 
opinions, and to go over to the Rpmaiis. Ser- 
torius then expressed himself in a very insolent 
and contemptuous manner with respect to 
Pompey ; he said, “ Fie slioiild want no other 
weapons than a rod and ferula to chastise the 
boy w'ith. were it not that he feared the 
woman;” meaning Metellus. Bat in fact it 
was l^jinpey he was afraid of, and on his ac^ 
count he carried on his operations with much 
greater caution. For Mefclliis gave into a 
course of luxury and fileasiire, which *no one 
could have expectr d, and claniged the siinpli- 
city of a soldier's life for a life of pomp and 
parade. Flenrr; J*oiiipcy gained additional 
honour and interest ; for he cultivated plain- 
ness and frugality more than ever ; thongli lia 
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had not, in that respect, much to correct in 
himself, being naturally sober and regular in 
ills desires. 

The war apj^ared in many forms ; bat 
nothing toachea Pompey so nearlv as the loss 
of Lanron, which Sertorins tool before his 
eyes. Pon^y thought he had blocked np the 
enemy, and spoke of it in high terms, when 
suddenly he found himself surrounded, and 
being afraid to move, had the mortification 
see ^he^ city laid in ashes in his presence, 
owever, in an engagement near Valencia, 
he defeated Herenniiis and Perpenna, oflicers 
of considerable rank, who had taken part with 
Sertorins, and acted as his lieutenants, and 
killed above ten thousand of their men. 

Elated with tliis advantage, he hastened to 
attack Sertorius, that Metellus mi^lit have no 
share in the victorv. He found him near the 
river Sucro, and they engaged near the close 
of day. Both were afraid Metellus shoiiM 
come up ; Pompey wanting to fight alone, and 
Sertorius to have J^mt one general to fight with. 
The issue of the battle was doubtful ; one wing 
in each army being victorious. But of tiie two 
generals Sertorius gain 'd the greatest honour, 
lor he routed the battalions fliai opposed him. 
As for Pompey, he was attar ked on huraebark 
by one of tlie enemy’s infantry, a man of un- 
common sisse. While they were close en- 
gaged with their swords, the strokes happened 
to light on each other’s hand, but with diHereiit 
success ; Pompey received only a slight wound, 
and he lopped otf the other’s hand. Numbers 
then fell upon Pompey. fur his troops in tliat 
quarter were already broken ; but he escaped 
beyond all expectation, liy quitting his horse, 
with gold trappings and oilier valuable furni- 
ture, to the barbarians, who quarrelled aud 
came to blows about dhidltig the spoil. 

Next morning, at break of day, both drew 
up agtkin, to give the tinishiiig stroke to tiie 
victory, to which both laid claim. But, upon 
Metellus coming up, Sertorius retired, and his 
army dispersed. Notliiiig was more common 
than for his forces to^ dispense in that iiiamier, 
and afterwards to knit again ; so that Sertorius 
was often seen wandering alone, and as often 
advancing again at the head of a hundred and 
fifty thousand men, like a torrent swelled with 
sudden rains. 

After the battle, Pompey went to wait on 
Metellus ; and upon approaching him, he 
ordered his l/ctars to lower the fasces, by way 
of compliment to as bis superior. 

ButMetell ns would not suffer it : and, indeed, 
in all respects behaved to Pompey witli 
great politeness, taking nothing upon him on 
acepunt of his consular dignity, or his being 
the oldej* man, except to give the word, when 
they encamped together. And very often they 
had separate camps; for tlie enemy, by his 
artful and various measures, by making his 
appearance at different places almost ai the 
same instant, and by drawing them from one 
action to another, obriged.tbem to divide. He 
cut off their provisions, he laid waste the 
country, he made himself master of the sea ; 
the consequence of which was, that they were 
both forced to quit their own provinces, and 
into those of others for supplies. 

' Pompey having exhausted most of his own 


fortune iu support of the war, applied to flin 
senate for, money to pay the troops, declaring 
he would return with his army to Italy, if they 
did not send it him. Lucullus, who 
then consul, though he was ujion ill terms willr 
Pompey, took care to furnish him with ths 
money as soon as possible ; because he wantei^ 
to be employed himself in the Mithridatic wai; 
and he was afraid to give Pompey a pretext U 
leave Sertorius, and to solicit the command 
against Mitiiridates, which was a more ho. 
noiiraUe, and yet appeared a less difficult 
commission. 

‘ Meantime Sertorius was assassinatad by his 
own officers and Perpenna, who was at the 
head of the conspirators, undertook to supi>ly 
his place. He had, indeed, same troops, 
the same magazines and supplies, but he hail 
not tlie same understanding to make a proper 
use of them. Pompey immediately took the 
field, and liaving intelligence that Perpenna 
was greatly embarrassed as to the measures he 
should take, he threw out ten cohorts as a bait 
for him, with orders to spread themselves 
over the plain. When he lound it t<mk, and 
that Perpenna was busied in the pursuit of tliat 
handful of men, he suddenly made his appear- 
ance with the main body, attacked the enemy, 
and routed him entirely. Most of the officers 
tell in the battle ; Perpenna himself was taken 
prisoner, and brought to Pompey’ who com- 
manded him to be put to death.^ Nevertheless, 
Pompey is not to be accused of ingratitude, 
nor are we to suppose him (as some will have 
it) forgetful of the services he had received from 
that officer in Sicily. On the contrary, he acted* 
with a wisdom and dignity of mind that proved 
very saintary to the public. Perpenna having 
got the pa]}ers of Sertorius into his hands, 
shewed letters by which some of the most 
powerful mi^n in Home, 'who were desirous to 
rjiisc new coiinnations, and overturn the estab- 
lishment, had invited Sertorius into Italy. But 
Pompey fearing those letters might excite 
greater wars than that he was then finishing, 
put Perpenna to death, and burned the papers 
without reading them. He stayed just long 
enough in Sjiain to compose the troubles, and 
to remove such uneasinesses as might tend to 
break tlie peace; alter whicch he marched 
back to Italy, where he arrived, as fortane 
would ^ have it, when the- Servile war was at 
the height. 

Crassus, who had the command in that war, 
upon the arrival of Pompey, who, he feared, 
might snatch tlie laurels out of his hand, re- 
solved to come to battle, however hazaraous 
it might prove. He * succeeded, and killed 
twelve thousand three hundred of the enemy. 
Yet fortune, in some sort, inter weaved this 
with the honours of Pompey ; for he killed 
five thousand of the slaves, whom he tell in 
with as they fled after the battle. Immediately 
upon this, to be beforehand with Crassas/'he 
wrote to the senate, ** That Crassns had beaten 
the gladiators in .a pitched battle, but that it 
was /le. who had cut ap the war by tiie roots.^' 
The Romans took a Ipleasure in speaking of 
this one among another, on account of their 

* ft was three years after the consulate of Liiciib 
lus, th:it Seitorius was assassi Mated • 
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regard &ir Poinpey ^ which was such, that no 
(art of the success m Spain, against Sertorius. 
was ascribed by a ifian of them, either in jest 
or earnest, to any but Pompey, 

Yet these honours and this high veneration 
for the man, were mixed Avith some fears and 
i^alousies tfiat he would not dibband Ills nrniy, 
out, treading in the steps of Sylla, raise him- 
self by the sword to sovereira power, and 
maintai n himself in it, as. Sylla liad done.* 
Hence, the number of those that went out of 
tear to meet him, and congratulate him on his 
return, was equal to Uiat of those who \reut out 
of love. . But when he had removed this sus- 
picion, by declaring that he w oiild dismiss his 
troops immediately after the triumph, there re- 
mained only one more subject for envious 
tongues ; which was, that he paid inofe atten- 
tion to tlie commons than to the senate ; and 
wherras Sylla had destroyed the authority of 
the tribunes, h(* was determined to re-establish 
it, in oi'der to gain tlie aftectiuns of (he people. 
This was true : for there ne\er was any thing 
they had so much set their l^'arts upon, or 
longed for so extravagantly, as to see the tribu- 
nitial power put in their hands again. So that 
Pompey looked upon it as a peculiar happiiiesb, 
that he had an opportunity to bring tliat affair 
about ; knowing, that if 'uiy one should be 
before-hand wiui him in this design, he should 
never find aoy means of making so agreeable a 
^return for the kind regards of the people. 

A second triumph was decreed him,-|' to- 
gether with the consulship. But these were 
not considered as the most extraordinary in- 
stances of his power. The strongest proof of 
his greatness was, that Crassus, the richest, 
the most eloquent, and most powerful man in 
the administration, who used to look down 
upon Pompey and all tlie world, did not ven- 
ture to solicit the consulship without first asking 
Ponipey's leave. Pompey, who had long 
wished for an opportunity to lay an obligation 
upon him, received the application with plea- 
sure, and made great interest with the people 
in his behalf ; declaring he should take their 
giving him Crassns for a colleague as kindly as 
their favour to himself. 

' Yet when they were elected consuls, they 
disagreed in every tiling, and were embroiled 
in nil their measures. Crassus had nui.st inter- 
est with the senate, and Pompey with the peo- 

* Cicero, In his epistles to Atticiis, Pom- 
pey made but liUle secret of this iinjnstilidble am- 
bition. The passages are lemarKalile. Mtrautium 
enim in modum Cneius noster SnUani regni 
slmilitudinem concupivU : EiScvf a-oi htyw, nihil 
tile unquam minus obscure IttlU. Lib. vii. cp. 9. 

*' Our friend Pompey is wonderfully desirous of 
obtaining a power like that of Sylla; I tell you no 
more than what I know, for he makes no secret of 
it>’’ And again. Hoc turpe Cneius noster biennio 
ante cogitavil ; ita A'jflla tullt animus ejus, el 
proscripturit. Ibid. ep. 10. ** Pompey has been 
iornilng tbit infiiuions design for these two years 
past ; so strongly is he bent upon imitating Sylla, 
and proscribing like him.” Hence we see bow 
happy it was for Rome, that ‘lo the civil wars, 
laesar, aud not Pompey, pioved the conqueror. 

t He triumphed towards the end of the year of 
Rome 082, and at the same time was declared con- 
nl for the year ensuing. This was a pecnliar 
qoiioiir, to gain the consulate withont first bearing 
the subordinate offices ; hot his two triumphs, and 
i>fs gi *dt si I \ ices, excused that deviation from the 
toiiiinon rulo. 


pie. For lie had rcatqred the .i the Irilmnititu 
power, and had snfiefed a law to be made, 
that judges should aghm be appointed out of 
the equestrian order.* However, the most 
aneoaole spectaele of all to the people was 
Pompey liiiiself, when he went to claim his 
exempt iGii from serving in the wars. It was 
the custom for a Roman knight, when he had 
served the t^me ordered by law, to lead his 
horse into thefonrn, before the two magistrates 
called censors ; and after ha\ ing gi\ eii account 
of the generals and other officers under whomb 
he had made his campaigns, and of his own 
actions in lliem, to demand his discharge. Ou 
these occasions they received^ proper marks of 
honour or disgrace, accordiug to tlicir be- 
haviour. 

Gellius and Lentnliis were then censors, 
aud had taken their seats in n manner that be- 
came their dignity, to review the whole eques- 
trian order, when Foiiipey was seen at a dis- 
tance with all the budges oi his olfice, as consul, 
leading his horse by the bridle. As soon as 
he was near enough to be observed by the cen • 
sors, ho nidered his Hcfors to make an opening, 
and advanced, with his horse in hand, lo tho 
front of the tribunal. Tho people were struck 
with admiration, and a profound silence took 
place ; at the same time a joy, mingled with 
reverence, was visible in the countenances of 
the censors. The senior censor then addressed 
him ns folloVvs : ‘‘ Pompey the Great. I de- 
mand of you, whether you have served nil the 
campaigns required by law He answered, 
with a loud voice, ^^1 have served them all ; 
and all under myself, us general.’^ The peophy 
were so charmed with this answer, that there 
was no end of their acclamations : At last, the 
censors rose up, and conducted Pompey to hi« 
house, to indulge tlie multitude, \\ ho followed 
him with the loudest plaudits. 

Wlieii the end of iKo consulship approached, 
and his ditference with Crassus was increasing 
daily, Cains Aurelius,+ a man v;ho was of tho 
pqiie.^trian order, but had never intermeddled 
with state alfiiirs, one da|^, when the people 
were met in full assembly, ascended (lie 
ira, and said, '•*' Jnpiter had appeared to him in 
a dream, and conimaiided him to aco^uaint the 
consuls, tliat ttiey must take care to be recon- 
cilt-d bi'fori they laid down their office.” Pom* , 
pey stood still, and held his peace ; bat Cras- 
hes went and gave him his hand, and saluted 
Jiiiii ill a friendly manner. At the same dine 
he addressed the people, as follows : ^ 1 think, 
my fellow-citizens, there is nothing disbr r.« ar- 
able or mean in making the first advanc/f^s to 
Pompey, wiiom you scrupled not to dJgijify 
with the name of lAe (Jreal, when he was yet 
but a beardless youth, and for whom you voted 
two triiiinphs before be was a senator.” Thus 
reconciler!, they' laid down the consnlship. 

Crassus continued his former manner of iilb ; 
but Pompey now seldom chose to plead the 
canses oi Ihoie that applierl to him, and by 
degrees he left the bar. Indeed, he seldom 
appeared in public, and when he did, it was 
always with a great train of friends abd ktteii* 

• L. Anrelias Cotta ran led that point when h« 
was prsstor ; and Rlnlarch says again, hecsiiibc 
Cains Gracchus had ctiincyed that prp liege o Uiw 
kntgbts fifty years liefoie. 

t AiiifUiis. 
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; 80 that it was not easy either to speak 
to hint' or see him, but in the midst of a crowd. 
. He took pleasure in having a number of r^in> 
ers f^ont him, because he thought it gave him 
an air of greatness and m^esty, -and he was 
TO»naded that dignity should be kept from 
being soiled bv the familiarity, and indeed by 
the rery touch of the many. For those who 
. are taijsed to greatness by arms, and know not 
how to descend again to the equality required 
in a republic, are very liable to fall into con- 
tempt when^ they resume the robe of peace. 
The soldier is desirous to preserve tlie rank in 
tlie forum which he had in tlie field ; and he 
who cannot distinguish himself in the field, 

' thinks it intolerable to give place in the admi- 
nistration too. When therefore the latter has 
{pot the man who shone in camps and triumphs 
snio tlie assemblies at home, and finds him at- 
tempting to maintain the same pre-eminence 
there, of course he enileavours to humble 
him ; whereas, if the warrior pretends not to 
take the lead in domestic councils, he is readily 
allowed the palm of military glory. This soon 
ared from the subsequent events, 
le power of the pirates hud its foundation 
in Cilicia. Their progress was the more dan- 
gerous, because nt first it was little taken no- 
tice of. In the Mitliridfiti(r war they assumed 
'^new confidence and courage, on acicoiint of 
some services they hsul rendered the king. 
After this, the Romans being engaged in civil 
wars at the very gates of their capital, the sea 
was left unguarded, and the pirates by degrees 
attempted higher things ; they not only attacked 
ships, but island.s, and maritime towns. Many 
persons, distinguished for tlu'ir wealth, their 
birth, and their capacity, embarked with them, 
and assisted in their depredations, as if (heir 
employnieiit bad been worthy tbc jinibitioii of 
men t)f honour. They had in various places 
arsenals, ports, and w'atch-tfiwers, all strongly 
fortified. Their fleets were not only exfiTinely 
well manned, supplied with skilful pilots, ana 
fitted for their business by their lighlnes.s and 
celerity ; but tlierfti was a parade ^ of vanity 
about them mure mortifying tlian their strength, 
in gilded sterns, purple canopies, and plated 
oars ; ns if they took a pride and triumphed in 
tlieir villuny. ■ Music resounded, an<l drunken 
revels were exhibited <)ii every coast. Ilere 

g enerals were made prisoners ; there the cities 
lie pirates had taken were paying their ran- 
som ; all to the great disgrace of the Roman 
power. The nnmlicr of their galleys umountc;d 
to a thousand, ond the cities they were niasteia 
of to four hundi ed. 

ni^emples, which had stood inviolably sacred 
HH that time, they plundered. They ruined 
the temple of Apollo at Claros, that, wliere he 
was worshmped, under tlic title of Didyma?us,^ 
that of the Cabiri in Samothrnce, that qf Geres-f* 
at Hermione, that of iEsculapius at Epidaurus, 

* So called from Didyme, in the territories of 

Mllctas. 

t Pausaiilas (in Laconic, J tells us the Lacedae- 
monians worship Ceres under the name of Vhtho^ 
nia .* and (in Corintktac.) he gives us the rea- 
son of her having that name. The Argives say, 
that Cbthonia, tlie daughter of Coloutas. having 
beta saved out of a conflagration hy Ceres, and 
.conveyed to Hermione built a temple to that 
goddess, who was worshipped there under the name 
of Chtbonla.** 


those of Neptune in the Isthmus^ al Ta*iiari:'i 
and in Calauria, those of Apollo at Actium and 
in the isle of Leucas, those of Jnuo at Samo.'9^ 
Argos, and the promontory of Lacinium.^ 

They likewise offered strange sacrifices, 
those of Olympus 1 mean and they oelc- 
brated certain secret mysteries,^ among which 
those of Mithra continue to this day,t being 
originally instituted by them. They not only 
insulted the Romans at sea, but infested the 
great roads, and plundered the villas near the 
coast : they carried off Sextilias and Beltlnus, 
two praetors, in their purple robes, with all 
their servants and lictors. They seized the 
daughter of Antony, a man who had been ho- 
noured with a triumph, as she was going to her 
country house, and he was forced to .pay a 
large ransom for her. 

’ But the most contemptuous circumstance of 
all was, that when they had taken a prisoner, 
and lie cried out tliat he - was a Roman, and 
told them his name, they pretended to be 
struck with terror, smote their thighs, and fell 
upon their knees to ask, him pardon. The 
iloor man, seeing them thus humble tlieuiselves 
tiefore him, thought them in earnest, and said 
he would forgive them ; for some were so offi- 
cious ns to put on his shoes, and others to help 
him on with his gown, that bis quality might 
no more bo mistaken. When they had carried 
on this {arc;e, and enjoyed it for some time, 
they let a ladder down into the sea, and bade 
him go in peace ; and, if he refused to do it, 
they pushed him off the deck, and drowned 
him. 

Their power extended over the whole Tus- 
can sea, so that fiie Romans found their trade 
and navigation entirely cut off. The conse- 
quence of which was, tliat tlieir markets were 
not siqiplied, and they had reason to appre- 
hend a famine. This, at last, i>ut tfiem upon * 
.sending Pompey to clear the sea of pirates. 
Oabinius, one of Pompey’s intimate iriends, 
proposed the decree,^ which created him not 
admiral, but monarch, and invested him with 
absolute power. 'J’'he decree g^ave him the 
empire of tin* sea as Ihr ns the pillars of Her- 
cules, and of the land for four hundred fur- 
longs from the coasts. There were few parts 
of the Roman empire which this cohimissiun 
did not take in ; and the most considerable of 
the barbarous nations and most powerful kings, 
were moreover comprehended in it. Besides 
this, he was empowered to choose out of the 
senators fifteen lieutenants, to act under him, 
in such di.stricfs, and with such authority as he 
should appoint He was to take from tlie 
qiieestors, and other public receivers, what 

* The printed text gives us the erronroua read- 
ing of Lucanium, but two nianitscripts give us 
Lacinium. Livy often mentions Juno tMinia. 

f Not on mount Olympus, but in the cify of 
Olympus, near Phaselis in Pampbylia, which v/as 
one of ilu* receptacles, of the pirates. What sort 
of sacrifices they used to oiler there is not kiiown. 

t According to Herodotus, the Persians wor- 
shipped Venus under the name of llithres, or 
Mithra ; but the sun is worshipped in that 
country. * ' 

$ This law was made in the year of Rome: 686. 
The crafty tribune, when be proposed it, did not 
name Pompey. Pompey was iio.w in the tliiity- 
ninth year of his age. His friend, Oabiiilns, as ap- 
pears from Cicero, was a man of tjifamous rba. 
racier. 
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money he pleased, and equip a fleet of two 
hundred sail. The'number of marine forces, 
cif mariners and rowers, were left entirely to 
his discretiom 

When this decree was read in the assembly, 
the pecmle received it with inconceivable plea- 
sure. The most respectable part of tho senate 
saw, •'indeed, that such an absolute ancf un- 
limited j^wer was above envy, but they con- 
sidered it as a real object of fear. They there- 
fore all, except Caesar, opposed its passing 
into a law. He was for it, not out of re^rd 
for Pompey, but to insinuate himself into the 
firood graces of the people, which he had 
lonff been courting. The rest were very severe 
in tneir expressions against Pompey : and one 
of the consuls venturing to say,^ “ If he imi- 
tates Bomnlus, he will not escape his fate,*^ 
was in danger of being pulled in pieces by the 
populace. 

It is tnie, when Catulus rose up to speak 
against the law, out of reverence for his person 
they listened to him with great attention. After 
he had freely given Pompey the honour that 
was his due, and said much in his praise, he 
advised them to spare him, and not to cximse 
such a man to so many dangers ; “ for wiiere 
will you find another,” said he, “ if you lose 
him ?” They answered with one * voice, 
“Yourself.” Finding his argil had no 
ctTect, he retired. Then Uoscius mounted the 
rostrum, but not a man \yoiild give ear to 
him. However he made signs to tliein with 
his fingers, that thejr should not appoint Pom- 
pey alone, but give him a colleague. Incensed 
at the proposal, they set up sucli a shout, that 
fi crow, wnich was Hying over the forum, was 
stunned with the force of it and fell down 
among tlie crowd, .Hence we may conclude, 
that when birds fall on such occasions, it is not 
because the air is so divided with the shock as 
to leave a vacuum, hut rather because the 
sound strikes tliemlike a blow, when it ascends 
with such force, and produces so violent an 
agitation. 

The assembly brohe up that day, without 
coming to any resolution. When me day 
came that they were to give their .sullirages, 
Pompey retireil . into the country ; and, on re- 
ceiving information tliatthe decree was passed, 
lie returned to the city by niglit, to pre^vut tho 
envy which the multitudes of people coming to 
meet him would have excited. Next morning 
at break of day, he made his appearance, and 
attended the sacrifice. Ailcr which, he sum- 
moned an assembly, and obtained a grant of 
almost as much more as tho first decree had 
given him. He was empowered to fit out five 
hundred galleys, and to raise an artny of a 
hundred and twen^ thousand foot, and five 
thousand horse. Twenty-four senators were 
selected, who had all been generals or pnetors, 
and were appointed his lieutenants; and he 
had two quaestors given him. As the price of 
provisions fell immediately, the people were 
greatly jplease^f and it gave them occasion to 
aa/j “ The* very name of Pompey had ter- 
minated the war.” ■ 

However^ 4n pursuance of his charge, he 

• The consuls of this year were Calpurnins Piso, 
and Aclliiis QIabrIo 


divided the .whole Mediterranean into thirteen 
parts, appointing a lieutenant for eaeb. and 
as^ning liim a squadron. By thus siauomtig 
his fleets in all quarters, he enclosed the pi- 
rates ns it were in a net, took great numbers of 
them, and brought (licm into harbour. 8uch of 
their vessels as had dispersed and inad,6 off 
in time, or could escape the general chase, re - 
tired to Cilicia, like so many bees into a hive. 
Against these he proposed to go himself with 
sixty of his best galleys ; but first he resolved 
to clear the Tuscan sea, and the coasts of 
Africa, Sardinia, Corsica, and SiciW, of - all 
piratical adventurers ; which he elmeted in 
forty days, by his own indefatigable endeavours 
and those of his lieutenants. But, ps the con- 
sul Piso was indulging his malignity at home, 
in wasting his stores and disc, barging his sea- 
men, he sent his fleet round to BrundusiuiUt 
and went himself by land through Tuscany to 
Home. 

As soon as the people were informed of bis 
approach, they went m crowds to receive him, 
in the same manner as they had done a few 
days before, to conduct him on his way. Their 
extraordinary joy was owing to the speed wi& 
which he had executed his commission, so tar 
beyond all expectation, and to the super- 
abundant plenty which reigned in the markets. 
For this reason Piso was in danger of being 
deposcMl from the consulship, and Gabinius 
had n decree ready drawn up for that purpose ; 
but Pom{)ey would not sufier him to propose it. 
On the contrary, his speech to the people was 
full of candour and’ moderation ; and when ho 
had provided such things as he wanted, he we nt 
to Bruniliisiiiiii, and put to aea again. Though 
lie was straightened ibr time, and in his haste 
sailed by many cities without calling, yet he 
stopped at Athens. He entered the town and 
sacrificed to the gods ; after which he addressed 
the people, and then prepared to reirnbark 
immediately. As he went out of the gate he 
observed Iwo inscriptions, each comprised in 
one j.ne. 

I'liat within the gate was — 

But know thyself a man, unit be a god. 

That without — 

Wc wisliM, W(' saw ; wc luvctl*, and we adored. 

Some of the pirate.s. who yet traversed the 
seas, made their submission ; and as he treated 
them in a humane manner, when he had them 
and their ships in his power, others entertained 
hopes of mercy, and avoiding the other officers 
surrendered tnemselves to Pompev, together 
with their wives and children. He spared 
them all ; and it was principally by their means 
that be ioiind out and took a number who were 
guilty of unpardonable crimes, and thereftre 
bad concealed themselves. 

Still, however, there remained a great nohn- 
ber, and indeed the most powerful part of these 
f;orsairs, who sent their families, treasures, and 
all useless hands, into castles, and fortified 
towns o^n Mount Taurus. Ilien they maimed 
their ships, and^ waited for, Pompey at Cora* 
cesium, in Cilicia. A battle ensued, and the 
pirates were defeated ; alter W'hieh they retired 
into the fort But they had not been long be* 
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l)erore tliey capitulated, and surrendered 
themselves, togetner with the cities and islands 
which thev had conquered and fortified, and 
which by tneir works, as well as situation, were 
alfoost impregnable. Thus the war was 
finished, and the whole force of the pirates 
destroyed, within three months at the farthest. 

Besides. the other vessels, Pompey took 
ninety skips with beaks of brass ; and the 
prisoners amounted to twenty thousand. He 
did not choose to put them to death, and at the 
same time he thought it wrong to sofler them to 
disperse, because they were not only numerous, 
but warlike and necessitous, and therefore 
would probably knit again and give future 
trouble. He reflected, that man by nature is 
neither a savage nor an unsocial creature ; and 
when he becomes so it is by vices contrary to 
nature ; yet even then he may be humanized 
by changing his place of abode, and accustom- 
ing him to a new manner of lifo ; as beasts 
that are naturally wild put off their fierceness, 
when they are kept in a domesiio way. For this 
reason he determined- to remove the pirates to 
a great distance from the sea, and bring them 
to taste the sweets of civil life, by living in 
cities, and by the culture of the ground. He 
placed some of them in the little town of Cilicia, 
which \yere almost desolate, and which received 
them with pleasure, because at the same time 
he gave them an additional proportion of lands. 
He repaired the city of Soli,^ udiich h:u1 lately 
been dismantled and deprived of its inhabi- 
tants by Tigranes, king of Armenia, and peo- 
pled it with a number of these corsairs. The 
remainder which was n considerable body, he 
planted^ in Dyma, a city of Achaia, which, 
foougli it had a large and fruitful territory, was 
Jn want of inhabitants. 

Such as looked upon Pompey with envy found 
fault with thefSe proceedings ; but his conduct 
with respect to Mctellus in Crete was not agree- 
able to fiis best friends. Tiiis was u relation of 
that Metcllus who commanded in conjunction 
with Pompey in Spain, and he had been sent 
into Crete some time before Pompey Avas em- 
ployed in this war. For Crete was the second 
nursery of pirates after Cilica. Metellus had 
destroyed many nests of them there, and the 
remainder, who w'ere besieged by him at this 
time, addressed lliemselves to Pompey as sup- 
pliants, and invited hini into the island, as in- 
cluded in his cominis.sion, and falling AA^thin 
the distance he had a right to carry iiis arms 
from the sea. He listened to their application, 
and by letter enjoined Metellus to take no 
further steps in th-^ war. At the same time he 
ordered the cities of Crete not to obey Metellus, 
bat Lucius Octavius, one of his own lieutenants, 
whom he sent to take the command. 

Octavius went in among the besieged, and 
fought on their side; a circumstance w'hich 
rendered Pompey not only odious, but ridicu- 
lous. For what could be mor^, absurd than to 
suffer bimself to be so blinded by his envy and 

ibusy of Metellus as to lend nis name and 

ihoriW to a crew of profligate wretches, to 
le used -as a kind of amulet to defend them. 
Achilles was not.thought to behave like a man, 
but like a frantic yonui carried away by an ex-* 

* He called it after his uwn name rokupelopolis. 


travagant passion for fame, when he mails 
signs to his troops not to touch Hector, 

Lest some ttrong arm should suatch the glorious 
prize 

Before Pelides. — 

But Pompey fought for the common enemies of 
mankind, in order to deprive a prmtor, whs 
was labouring to destroy them, of the honours 
of a triumph. Metellus, hoAveyer, pursued his 
operations till he took the pirates, end put 
them all to deafti. As for Octavius, he ex- 
posed him in the c<imp as an object of contempt, 
and loaded him with reproaches, after which 
he dismissed him. 

When news wds brought to Rome, that the 
Avar Avitli the pirates was finished, and that 
Pompey was bestowing his leisure upon visiting 
the cities, Manilius, one of the tribunes of the 
people, proposed a decree, A^kich gave him all 
the provinces and forces under the command 
of Lucullus, adding likewise Bithynia, which 
Avas then goveriiea by Glabrio. It directed 
him to carry on the war against Mithridates 
and Tigranes ; for which purpose he wms also 
to retain his naval commanik This was sub- 
jecting at once the Whole Roman empire to one 
man. For, the provinces which the former de« 
cree did not give him, Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, me Upper Col- 
chis, and Armenia, were granted by this, 
togeth^ with all the , forces, which, under 
Lucullus, had defeated Mithridates and Ti-. 
granes. 

By this law, Lucullus Avas deprived of- IIdB 
honours he had dearly earned, and, had a per- 
son to succeed him in his triumph, rather tlmn 
in the war ; hut' tliat was not the thing whioh 
affected the Patricians most. -They were per- 
suaded, indeed, that Lucullus was treated with 
injustice^ and ingratitude ; but it was a much 
more painful circumstance, to tlpnk of a power 
in the hands of Pompey, which they could call 
Dotliing but a tyranny.^ They therefore ex- 
horted and encouraged each other to oppose 
the law, and maintain their liberty. Yet when 
the time came, their fear of the people pre- 
vailed, and no one spoke on the occasion but 
Catulus. He urged many arguments against 
the bill ; and when he found they had no etiect 
upon the commons, he addressed himself to the 
senators, and called upon them many times from 
the rostrum^ To seek some mountain, as their 
ancestors had done, some rock whitker they 
might fly for the preservation of liberty.” 

We are told, however, that 'the bill was 
passed by all the tribes,+ and almost the same 
universal authori^, conferred upon Pompey jn 
his absence, which Sylla did not gain bnt by 

* “ We have then got at last,*! said they, ** a 
sovereign ; the republic is changed into a monarchy , 
the services of Lucullus, the honour of Glabrio ami 
Marcius, two zealous and worthy senators, are ic» 
be sacrificed to the promotion of Fomiiey. Sylta 
never carried bit tyranny so mr.** 

t Two great men spoke in* fbvonr of the law, 
namely, Cicero and Caesar. The former aimed at 
the consulate, which Pompey's party could more 
easily procure him, than that of Catulu^ and the 
senate. As for Caesar, he was delighted to see the 
people insensibly lose that republican spirit and 
love of liberty which might one day obstruct the rast* 
designs he' bad already formed. 
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the sword, and by carrying war into the bowels 
of his country. Wlien. Pompey received the 
letters which notified his high promotion, and 
his friends, who happened to be by, congratu- 
lated him . on the occasion, he is said to have 
hnit his brows, smote his thigh, and expressed 
himself as if he was already overburdened 
and weaned with the weight of power 
^ Alas! is there no end. of my conflicts? Ilow 
innch better would it hove been to be one of tlie 
undistinguished many, than to be . pcrpetuully 
engaged in war ? Shall I never be able to fly 
from envy to a rural retreat, to domestic hap- 
uiness, and coigiigal endearments ^ Even 

Lis /riends were unable to bear the dissiiiiula* 
tion of this speech. ^ They knew that f lie flame 
of his native ambition and lust o^‘ power 
was blown up to a greater height by the difler- 
ence he had with Lucullus, and that he rc< 
joiced the more in the present preference, on 
that account. 

His actions soon unmasked tlm man. He 
caused public notice to be given in ail places 
within his c6mraission, that the Roman troops 
were to repair to him, as well as the kings and 
princes their allies. Wherever he went, he an- 
nulled the acts of Lucullus, remitting the fines he 
had imposed, and taking uv^ay the rewards he 
had given. In short, he omitted no m^-ans to 
shew the partisans of that general that all his 
anthoritv was gone. 

Lucullus, of course, complained of this treat- 
ment; and their coiniiioii friends were of 
opinion, that it would he lies! fur them to conic 
to an interview; accordingly tlu*y met In Galatia. 
As they had both given distinguished proofs of 
iiiililaiw merit, the lictot's ha<l entwined the 
rods of each with laurel. Lucullus had march' 
ed through a country full of flourishing gnives, 
but Pompey’s rout was dry and barren, without 
(lie ornament or advantage of woods. His 
laurels, therefore, were parched an i withered; 
which the servants of Lucullns no sooner ob- 
served, fhan they freely sujiplied them with 
fresh ones, and crowned his fasces w ith lliein. 
This seemed to be an omen that Poniney ^vollld 
bear away the honours and rewards of Lu- 
ciillus’s victories. Ijiiciilliis liu<l been consul 
before Pompey, and was the older man ; but 
I’ompey’s two triuniphs gave him (lie advantage 
iii^int of dignity. 

Their interview had at first the face of great 
politeness and civility. They began with mu- 
tual compliments and congratulations : but 
they soon lost sight even of candour and mo- 
deration ; they proceeded to abusive language ; 
Pompey reproaching Lucullus with avarice, 
and Lncnllus accusing Pompey of an insatiable j 
lust of power: insomuch that tlieir friends | 
found it diificnit to prevent violence. After 
this. Lticnlhis ji^ve his friends and followers 
lands in Galatia, as a conquered country, and 
made other considerable grants. Bnt Pompey, 
who encamped at a little ^stance from him, 
declared he would <not sufler his orders to be 
carried into execution, and seduced nil his 
soldiers^ except sixteen hundred, who, he knew, 
were, so matmons that they wonld be as un- 
serviceable to him as they had been ill-aflected 
to uieir old general. Ifay, he scrupled not to 

* Is it possible to read this without recollectin;^ 
(he tiuiilar cbaruiier of our KUbaid the Third t ; 
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! disparag^e the conduct of Lucullus. and (o re- 
present his actions in a despicable light ^ The 
battles of Lucullus,*’ he said,' “were only 
mock battles, and he had fought witli nothia^ 
but the shrdows of kin^s ; but that it was lelt 
for khn to contend with real strength and well 
disciplined armies ; since Mithridates had be- 
taken himsf. It to swurds and shields, and knew 
how to make proper use of his cavalry.” 

On the other hand, Lucullus defended him- 
self by observing, “ That it was nothing new 
to Pompey to fight with phantoms and sha- 
dows of w'ar; for like a dastardly bird, he had 
been accustomed to prey upon those whom he 
had not killed, and to tear the poor remains of 
a dyin^ opposition. I'hus he had arr<^ated to 
himsclt tlie conquest of Sertorius, of Lepidiis,, 
and Spartacus, which orinnally belonged to* 
Mckdliis, to Cutiiliis, ancf Crassus. Conse- 
I quenily, he did not wonder that he was come 
to claim the honour of finishing the wars of 
Armenia and Pontus, after he had thrust 
himself into the triumph over the fugitive 
slaves.” 

I In a little time* Lucullus departed for 
Rome ; and Pompey, having secured the sea 
I from IMicenicia to the Bosphorus, marched iiji 
quest of Mithridates, who had an army of thirty 
thousand foot and two thoasand horse, but 
durst not sfiind an engagement That prince 
I was in possession of a strong and secure post 
I upon a mountain, which he quitted upon Pom- 
I pey’s approach, because it was destitute of 
j water. Pompey encamped in the . same 
place ; and conjecturing, from the nature of 
the plants and the crevices in the monntain, 
that springs might be found, he ordered a num- 
ber ot wells to be dug, and the camp was in a 
short time plentifully supplied witn watcr.^ 
Ho was not a little surprized that this did not 
occur to Mithridates during the whole time of 
bis oncanipmciit there. 

After this, Pompey followed him to his new 
camp, and drew a line of circumvalloitioD 
round him. Mithridates stood a siege of forty- 
tive days, after which he fpund means to steal 
oil' w ith his best troops, having first killed all 
the si‘:k, and such as could be of no service* 
Pornpey overtook him near the Euphrates, 
mid encamped over against him ; but fearing 
be might puss the river unperceived, he drew 
oifl his troops at midnight. At that rime Mith- 
ridates is said to have had a dream prefigura* 
rive, of wrhat was to befal him. He thought he 
was upon the Pontje sea, sailing with a favour- 
able wind, and in sight of the Bosphorus ; so 
(hat ho felicitated his friends in the snip, like a 
man perfectly safe, and already in harbour 
But ^ suddenly he beheld himself in the most 
destitute condition, swimming upon a piece of 
wreck. While he was in all the agitation 
which this dream produced, his Iriends awaked 
him, and told him that Pompey was at hand. 
He was now under a necessity of fighting for ' 
his camp, and his generals drew up the forces 
with all possible expeditioD. 

^ Pompey seeing them prepared, was loath to 
ri.sk a battle in the dark. He thought it suffi* 
cient. to surround them,, so as to prevent their 
flight : and what inclined him still more (6 wait 

* Patilut had douc the »anie thing long 

before in the Macedonian war. 
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ior daylight was tlie consideratjon that his assnring him tliat no man was ever seep on 
Iroops w^ere much better tlian the enemy’s, horseback in a Roman cainp^ Tigranes obey- 
Hbwever, the pldest of his officers entreated ed, and even took off his sword, and gave it 
ffim to proceed immediately to the attack, and them. As soon as he came before Pompey, 
at last prevailed. It was not indeed very he pulled^ off his diadem, and attempted to lay 
dark; for the moon, though near her setting, it at his feet. What was still worse, he was 
pve light enongh to distinguish objects. But going to prostrate himself, and embrace his 
it was a great disadvantage to the king’s knees. But Pompey preventing it, took him 
troops, that the moon was so low. and on tne by tlie band, and placed him on one side of 
{tacks of the Romans ; because sne projected him, and his son on the other. ^ Then'address* 
dieir shadows so far before them, that the ene- ing himself to the father, he said, As to what 
my could form no just estimate of the dis- you had lost before, you lost it to Lucullus. 
tances, but thinking them at hand, threw their It was he who took from you Syria, Phoeni- 
tavelins before they could do the least execu- cia, Cilicia, Galatia, and »^phene. But what 
fion. ' ^ ^ ^ ^ you kept till my time, 1 will restore you, on 

The Romans, perseiving their mistake, Qd> condition you pay the Romans a line of .six 
^ vanced to the charge with all the alarm of thousand talents for the . injury you have 
voices. The enemy were in such a con sterna- done them. Your son 1 will make king of So- 
tion, that they made not the least stand, and, phene.” 

in their flight, vast numbers were slain.^ They Tigranes thought himself so happy in these 
K>st above ten thousand men, and their camp terms, and in finding that the Romans saluted 
was taken. As for Mithridutes, he broke him king, that in the joy of his heart he pro- 
fbnmgh the Romans with eight hundred horse, mised every private soldier half a mina, every 
in the beginning of the engagement. That centurion ten minas, and eveiy tribune a 
corps, however, did not follow^ him far before talent. But his son was little pleased at the 
they dispersed, and left him with only three of determination; and when he was invited to 
Ins people ; one of which was his concubine supper, he said, “ He had no need of such 
Hy^jsicratia, a woman of such a masculine and honours from Pompey ; for he could find ano- 
danng spirit, that the king used to call her ther Roman.” Upon this, he was bound, and 
Hypsicrates. She then rode a Persian horse, reserved in cliains for ilie triumph. Not long 
and was dressed^ in a luuu’s habit, of the after, Phrautes, king of Pnrtliia, sent to de- 
i&shioD of that nation. She complained not in mand the young prince, as his son-in-law, and 
the least of the length of the march; and be- to propose that the Euphrates should be the 
sides that fatigue, she waited on the king, and boimdai^ between him and the Roman em- 
fook cure of his horse, till thf.*y reached the pi re. Pompey answered, ^ Tliat Tigranes 
rastle^ of Inora,^ where the king’s treasure, w’as certainly nearer to his father tlian his 
aud his most valuable moveables were depo- futlier-in-law ; and as for the boundary, justice 
sited. Mithridates took out thence many ritdi should direct it.” 

robes, and bestowed theni on those wlio re- When he had dispatched this affair, he left 
paired to him after their flight. He furnished Afranliis to bike care of Armenia, and marched 
each of his friends, too, with a quantity of himself to the countries bordering pa Mount 
poison, (hat none of them, against their will, Causaciis, through which he roust necessarily 
might come alive into the enemy’s hands, pass in searcli of Mithridates. The Albaiiii&is 

From Inora his design was to go to Tigranes and Iberians arc the principal nations in those 
ti Armenia. But Tigranes had given up the parts. The IVierian territories touch upon the 
muse, and set a price of no less than a hun- Moschian mountains and the kingdom of 
Aed talents upon liis head. He therefore Pontus ; the Albanians stretch more to tlie east, 
changed liis route, and having passed the head aud extend to the Caspian sea. The Albanians 
of the Biiphrates, directed his flight through at first granted Pompey a passage : but as win- 
Colchis. ^ ter overtook him in Uicir doiniuioiis, they took 

In the meaiitinio, Pompey entered Annenia, the opporliiiiity of the Sf/iumalia,- which the 
upon the invitation of young Tigranes, who Romans observe religiously, to assemble tlieir 
had revolted from his father, and >Ya8 gone to forces to the number of forty thousand men, 
meet the Roman general at the river Araxes. with a resolution to attack tliem ; and for that 
Tliis river takes its rise near the source of the purpose passed the Cyrnus.^ The Cymua rises 
XSuphratea, but bends its course eastward, and m tlie Iberian mountains, aud being joined in its 
empties itself into the Caspian sea. Pomjiey course by the Araxes from Armenia, it dia 
and young Tigranes, in their march, received charges itself, by twelve mouths, into the Can 
Ihe iioma^ of the cities through which they pian sea. Some say, the Araxes does not run ' 
passed. As for Tig ranes the father, he had I intoit,-)’ but has a separate channel, aud empties 
been lately defeated by Uncullus ; and "now, itself near It into the same sea. 

Icing informed that Pompey was of a mild • Pompey suffered them to pass the fiver, 
imd mimane disposition, he received a Roman though it was in his power to have hindered 
mrrison into his capital; and taking his it; and when tliey were all cot over, he attack- 
friends and relations with him, went to surren- ed and routed tliem, and killed great numbers 
der himself. As he rode up to the intrench- on fhe spot. Their kings sent ambassadors to 
ments, two of Pompey’s • lictors came and beg for mercy ; upon which Poiiipey forgave 
ordered him to dismount, and enter on foot; him tlie violence he had^bOered, ana entered 

into alliance with him. Tiiis done, he inarch- 

* It seems from a passage In Strabo (B. xii.) 

that instead of Inoro, we should read, SSinoria^ * Strabo and Pliny call this river Cirrus, and so 
for that was one of the ifiany fortresses Mithridates Plutarch prbbably wrote it. 
bad built between the greater and tbe less Arme- t'Thii is Strabo’s opinion, in which he is follow 
nia, ^ ■ I ed by nioderagcogiaiihcrs. 
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ed against the Iberians, who were equally 
niimerons and more warlike, and who wei« 
very desirous to signalize their zeal for Mithri- 
dates, by repulsing Pompey. The Iberians 
were never snbjdet to the Medes or Persians : 
^they escaped even the Macedonian yoke, be- 
cause Alexander was obliged to leave Hyrcania 
in haste. Pompey, how'ever, defeated this 
people too, in a great battle, in which he killed 
no less than nine thousand, and took above 
ten thousand prisoners. ■ ^ ^ 

After this, he threw himself into Colchis ; 
and Servilius came and joined him at tlie 
mouth of tlie Phasis, witli the fleet appointed 
to guard the Euxine sea. The pursuit of iVlith- 
ridates was attended with great dilliculiies: 

• for he had concealed liirnselfuinong tiie nations 
settled about the Bosphorus ana the Pains 
Maeotis. Besides, news was brought Pompey 
that the Albanians had revolted, and taken up 
arms again, 'fhe desire of revenge deferiiiincd 
him to march back, and chastise tlicm. But 
it was with inlinite trouble and danger that he 
passed the Gyrnus again, the barbarians hav- 
ing fenced it r>n their side with pallisadcs all 
along the hanks. Aii<l wlicn he was over, he 
had a large coiiiitry to traverse, which uflbrdcd 
no water. This last difiiculty he provided 
against, by tilling ten thousand bottles; and 
pursuing his march, be found the enemy drawn 
up on the banks of the river Abas,^ to the 
iiiiinher of sixty thousand flKjf, niul twelve 
thunsaud horse, 'but many of tlieni ill-arrned, 
and provided with nothing of the defensive 
kind but skins of beasts. 

They were commanded by tlie king’s brother, 
named Cosis ; who at the begimiing of the bat- 
tle, singled out Poinney, ami, rnslting in upon 
him, stnick his javelin into the joints of liis 
breastplate. Pompey in return run hi mi through 
with bis spear, and laid him <lend on the spfit. 
It is said that the Amaxons caiii^ to tlie assis- 
tance of the barbarians from the mountains 
near the river Theniiodon, and fought in this 
battle. Tiie Romans, among the plunder of 
the field, did, indeed, meet wifh bucklers in 
the form of a half-moon, and such buskins as 
the Amazons wore ; but there was not the body 
of a woman found among the dead. They in- 
iiabit that part of Mount Causacus which 
stretches to>\ard8 the IJyrca'nian sea, and are 
not next neighbours to the Albanians ;t for 
Gelaa and Leges lie between ; hut they meet 
that people, and spend two mouths with them 
every year on the banks of the Tliermodon ; 
nfter which they retire to tlieir own country, 
where they live wiiliout the company of men. 

After this action,Pompeyde8igned to make his 
way to the Caspian sea, and march by its coasts 
into Hyrcania; out he found tlie number of veno- 
mous serpents so faroublesonie,tliat hewas forced 
to return, when three days’ march more would 
have carried him as far as he proposed. The 
next route he took was into Armenia the Less, 
where he gave audience to ambassadors from 
the kings of the Elyraaianst and Medes, and 

* This river takes its rise in the mountains pf 
Albania, and falls into the Caspian sea. Ptolemy 
calls it ALhanus, 

t The Alhaiilan forces, according to Strabo, were 
nuinerous, but ill-disciplined. Thrir ntfensive 
weapons were darts and arrows, and their defensive 
armour was made of the skins of beasts. 

I Strabo (lib. xvi.) places ibe Etymseans in that 


dismissed them willi letters expressive of his 
regard. Meantime the king of Parfliia had en 
tered Gordyene, and was doing infinite damage 
to the subjects of Tignines. Against him Pom 
pey sent Afranius, who put him to the rout, and 
pursued him as far us the province, of Arbelis. 

Among all tliu concubines of Mithridates tliat 
were brought before Pompey, he touched not 
one, but sent them to their parents or husbands ; 
for most of them were either daughters or 
wives ot the great oOicers and principal persons 
of the kingdom. But Slrntonice, wlio was the 
first favourite, and had the care of a fort where 
the best part of the king’s treasure was lodged, 
was the daiigliter of a poor old musician. She 
sting one evening to Mithridates at an enter- 
tainment, and he was so much pleased with 
her that lie took her to his bed that night, and 
sent the old man home in no very good humour, 
because lie had taken his daughter without 
condescending to speak one kind word to him. 
But when ho waked next morning, he saw 
tables covered with vessels of gold and silver 
a great rotinuo of ciinnchs and pages, who of- 
fered him choice of rich robes, and before hia 
gate u horse witli such niagniliceiit furniture, 
as is provided for tliosb who are called the 
king’s friends. All this he thought nothing but 
an insult and burlesque upon him, and therefore 
prepared for flight ; hut the servants stopped 
liitn, and assured him that the king had given 
him (he house of n rich nobleman lately deceas« 
ed, and that wliut he saw was only the first 
fruits — a sniall earnest of tlie fortune he intend- 
ed him. At last ho siiflered himself to be per- 
suaded that the scene was net visionary ; ho 
pul on (lie purple, and irioimted the horse, and, 
as he rode through tlie city, cried out ^ All this 
is iiiine.’^ The inhabitants, of course, laugbecl 
at him ; and he told them. TJiey shonlcl not 
bo siiriirised at this behaviour of his, but rather 
wonder that he did not throw stones at them.’* 
from such a glorious source sprung Stbatonice. 
She surrendered to Pompey the castle, and 
made him many mngnificent presents ; how- 
ever, lie took nothing but wliut nii^ht be an or- 
nament to the solemnities of religion, and add 
lustre to Ilia triimipli. The rest he desired she 
would keep for her own enjoyment. In like 
manner, when the king of Iberia sent him a 
bed-stead, a table, and a throne, all of massy 
gold, and begged of liim to accept them as a 
mark of his regard, he bade the qusestors apply 
them to the i>urposes of the public revenue. 

In the castle of Cajnon he found the private 
papers of Mithridates ; and be read them with 
some pleasure, because they discovered that 
prince’s real cjiaracter. From these memoirs 
it appeared, that he had taken off many per- 
sons oy poison, among whom were his own 
son Ariaratlies aud Alcmiis of Sardis. His 
pique against the latter took its rise merely 
from hi.s having better horses for the race than 
he. There were also interpretations, both of 
his own dreams and those of his wives ; and 
the lascivious letters wliicL had passed be* 
tween him and Monime. Theopnanes pre- 
tends to say, that there was found amon^ those 

patt of Assyria which borders upon Media, and 
nientioiis three provinces belonicing to them, 
Oabiaiie,* Messabatice, and Corbiane* He addv, 
that they were powerful enough to refpse laboiisk 
I Sion to the king of Paribia* 
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k'lpers a titemonal composed by Rnttlius,* ex- 
. lortmi^MitbridateH to massacre all the Romans 
JBi Asia^ But most people believe this was a 
malic iOvs invention of Theophanes, to blacken 
Rotilius, whom probably he hated, because he 
was a perfect contrast to him ; or it might be 
' invented by Pompey, whose father was repre- 
sented in Rutnlius’s Histories as one of the 
worst of men. 

From Caenon Pompey niarched to Amisus ; 
where his infatuating ambition put him upon 
very obnoxious measures. He had censured 
Lucullns much for disposing of provinces. at a 
time when the war \vas alive, and for bestow- 
ing other considerable gifts and honours, which 
conquerors use ' to grant after their wars were 
absolntely terminated. And yet when Mithri- 
' dates was master of the Bosphorus, and had 
assembled a very respectable army again, the 
same Pompey did the very thing he had cen- 
sured.— As if he had finished the whole, he dis- 
posed of governments, and distributed other 
rewards among his friends. On that occasion 
many princes and generals, and among* them 
twelve barbarian kings, appeared before him ; 
and to gratify those princes, when he wrote to 
the king of Partbia, tie refused to give him tlie 
title of King of kings, by which he was usually 
addressed. 

He was passionately desirous to recover 
Syria, and passing from thence through Arabia, 
to penetrate to the Red sea, that he might go 
on conquering every way to the ocean which 
sarroimds the w'orld. In Africa he was the 
first whose conciuests extended to the Great 
Sea ; in Spain he stretched the Roman do- 
minions to the Atlantic ; and in his late pur • 
suit of the Albanians, he wanted but little of 
reaching the Hyrcaiiian sea. In order,_ there- 
fore, to take the Red Sea too into the circle of 
his wars, he began his march ; the rather, be- 
cause he saw it diflicult to hunt out Miihridates 
.with a regular force, and that he was much 
harder to deal with in his flight than in battle. 
For this reason, he said, ‘‘He would leave 
him a stronger enemy than tlie Romans to 
cope with, which was famine.” In pursuance 
of this intention, he ordered a number of shijis 
to cruise about and prevent any vessels from 
entering the Bosohoriis with provisions ; and 
that death should be tlie puniahnient for such 
ns were taken in the attempt. 

As he was upon his march Avith the best 
part of his army, he found the bodies of those 
Romans, who fell in the pnfortunate battle 
between Triarius-}* and Mitliridates, still iinin- 
terred. He gave them an honourable burial ; 
and the omission of it seems to have con- 
tributed not a little to the aversion the army 
had for liiicullus. 

Proceeding in the execution of his plan, he 
subdued the Arabians about mount Ainauus, 
by his lieutenant Afranius, and descended hini- 

* P. Rutilius Rufus was consiii In the year of 
Berne 649. Cicero gives him a great character. 
Re was afterwards banished into Asia, and when 
Sylhi recalled him, he refused to return. He 
wrote a Roman fa/story in Greek, which Applan 
made great use of. 

t Trlarius was defeated by Mithridates three 
years before Pompey ’s march Into Syria. He bad 
twenty-thr^e tribunes, and a hundred and fifty, 
centurions killed In that battle ; and bis camp 
was taken. 
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self into Syria; which he converted into a 
Roman province, because it had no lawful 
king.* He reduced Judoea, and took its king 
Aristobulus prisoner. 'He founded some cities, 
and set others free ; punishing the tyrants who 
had enslaved them. But most of his time was 
spent in administering justice, and in deciding* 
tne disputes between cities and princes. Where 
he could not go hi];nsclf, he^ sent his friends; 
the Armenians and Parthians, for instance^ 
having referred the di/lercnce they bad about 
some territory, to his decision, he sent three 
arbitrators to settle the affair. His reputation 
as to power was great, and it was equally 
respectable as to virtue and moderation. This 
was tlie thing which ^ palliated most of his 
faults, and those of his ministers. He kneAV 
not how to restrain or punish the ollences of 
those he employed, but lie gave so gracious a 
reception to those who came to complain of 
them, that they went away not ill satisfied with 
all they had suffered from their avarice and 
oppression. ^ 

His first favourite was Demetrius his en- 
franchised slave ; a yoimg man, who, in other 
respects, did not want understanding, but who 
made an insolent use of his good fortune. They 
tell us this story of him. Cato the.philosopher, 
then a youug man, but already cmebrated for 
his virtue and greatness of mind, went to. see 
Antioch, when Pompey was not there. Ac- 
cording to custom, he travelled on foot, but his 
friends accompanied him on horseback. When 
he approachea the city, he saw a great number 
of people before the gates, all in white, and on 
the way a troop of young men ranj^ed on one 
side, and of boys on tJie other. This gave the 
philosopher pain ; for he thought it a compli- 
ment intended him, which he did not want. — 
However, he ordered his friends to alight and 
walk Avitb him. As soon as they were near 
enough to be spoken with, the master of the 
ceremonies, Avith a croAvn on. his head, and a 
staff of oflice in his hand, came up and asked 
them, “Where they had left Demetrius, and 
when he might be expected ?” Cato’s com- 
panions laughed, but Cato said only, “ Alas, 
poor city I” and so passed on. 

Indeed, others might the better endure tho 
insolence of Demetrius, because Pompey bore 
with it himself. Very often, when Pompey 
was waiting to receive company, Demetrius 
seated himself in a disrespectful manner at 
table, with his cap of liberty pulled over his 
ears. Before his return to Italy he had pur- 
chased the pleasantest villas about Rome, Avitli 
magnificent apartments for entertaining bis 
friends ; and some of the most elegant and ex- 
pensive gardens were known by his name. 
Vet Pompey himself Avas satisfied with an in- 
different house till his thi^d triumph. After- 
wards he built that beautiful and celebrated 
theatre in Rome ; and as an appendage to it, 
built himself a house much handsomer than the 
former, but not ostentatiously great ; for he. wHo 

* Pompey took tbe temple of Jeruialem^ ktlUng 
no less than twelve tbousand Jews in* tbe action. 
He eutered tbe temple, . contrary to their law/ but^, 
bad tbe moderation not to touch any of the holy 
utensils, or the treasure belonging to it. A'risto- 
boliis presented him with a golden vine. Valued at 
five hundred talents, which be aftefwarde conse- 
crated in the toinine of Jnplter Capittiliniis. 
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rftmp to be master of it. after him, at his first 
entrance was surprised, and asked, “ Where 
was the ■ room in 'which Porapey the Great 
used to sup ?’^ Sach is the accdunt we have 
of these matters. 

The king of Arabia Petma had hitherto 
considered the Romans in no formidable light, 
but he was really afraid of Pompey, and sent 
letters to acquaint him tliot he was ready to 
obey all Ids commands. Pompey, to try the 
sincerity of his professions, marched against 
Petra. Many blamed this expedition, looking 
upon -it as no better than a pretext to be ex- 
cused pursuing Mithridates, against whom they 
would have had him turn, is against the an- 
cient enemy of Rome ; and an enemy who, ac- 
cording to all accounts, had so far recovered 
his strength as to propose .marching through 
Scythia and Poeonia into Italy. On the other 
hand, Pompey was of opinion that it was much 
easier to ruin him when at the head of an 
army, than to take him in his flight, and there- 
fore would not amuse himself with a fruiftess 
pursuit, but rather chose to wait for a new 
emergency, and, in the meantime, to turn his 
arms to another quarter. 

Fortune soon resolved the doubt. He had 
advanced near Petra, and encamped for that 
flay, and was taking some exercise on horse- 
back without the trenches, when messengers 
arrived from Poniu.s ; and it was plain they 
brought good news, because the points of their 
spears \vere crowned with laurel. The sol- 
diers seeing this, gathered about Poinpev, who 
was inclined to finish his exercise before he 
opened the packet ; but they were so earnest 
in their entreaties, that they prevailed upon 
him to alight and take it. He entered the 
camp with it in his hand ; and as there was 
no tribunal ready, and the soldiers were too 
impatient to raise one of turf, which was the 
common method, they piled a number of pack- 
saddles one upon another, upon which Pom- 
uey mounted, and gave them this information : 
^ Mithridates is dead. He killed himself upon 
the revolt of bis son Phamnees. And Phar- 
naces has seized all that belonged to his fa- 
ther ; which he declares he has done for him- 
self and the Romans.’^ 

At this news the army, as might be expected, 
gave a loose to their joy, 'which they expressefl 
in sacrifices to the gods, and in reciprocal en- 
tertainments, a» if ten thousand of their ene- 
mies had been slain in Mithridates. Rompey 
having thus ' brought the campaign and the 
whole war to a conclusion so nax^py, and so 
far beyond his hopes, immediately quitted 
Arabia, traversed the provinces between that 
and Galatia with great rapidity, and soon 
arrived at Amisus. There he found many 
presente from Phamaces, and several corpses 
of the royal family, among which was that of 
Mithridates. The face of that prince could 
pot be easily known, because the emhalmers 
had not taken out the brain, and 1^ the corrup- 
tion of that the features were disfigured. Yet 
8ome:that were curious to examine it distin- 
guished it by the scars. Aa for Pompey, he 
Would not see the bodv, but to propitiate the 
avenging deity,* sent it to Sinope. However, 
he lool^ed,iqN|n and udmirM the magnificence 

* Nemesis* 


of his habit, and the sine and beauty of his 
arms, llie scabbard of tfape sword, which 
cost four hundred talents, was stol^ by one 
Publius, who sold it to Ariarathes. . And 
Cains, the foster brother of Mithridates. to(^ 
the diadf^m, whit-.h was of most exquisite 
workmanship, and gave it privately to Faustus, 
the son of Sylla, who had begged it of him. 
This escaped the knowledge of Pompey, but 
Pltarnaces, discovering it nnerwaxds, punished 
tile persons guilty of the theft. 

Pomx)ey having thoroughly settled the 
aftairs oi Asia, proceeded in his return to 
Rome with more pomp and solemnity. When 
he arrived at Mityleiie, he declared it a free 
city, for the sake of Theophanes, who was 
bom fliere. He was present at the anniver- 
sary exercises of the jioete, whose sole subject 
that year was the actions of Pompey. And 
he was so inucli pleased with their theatre, 
that he took a |>lan of it, with a desim to build 
one like it at* Rome, but greater and more no- 
ble. When he came to Rhodes, he attended 
the declamations of all tlie Sophists, and pre- 
sented each of them with a talent Posidonius 
committed the discourse to writing, which he 
made before him against the position of Her- 
magorns, another professor of rhetoric con- 
cerning Invention in general.^ He behaved 
with equal muniliceiicc to the x’hilosophers at 
Athens, and gave the fifty taiente (or 

Iho repair of their city. 

He hoped to return to Italy the greatest and 
happiest of men, and that his family would 
meet his allectioii wkh equal ardour. But the 
deity whose care it is always to mix some por- 
tion of evil with the highest and most splendid 
favours of fortune, had been long preparing him 
a sad welcome in his house. jVlucia,+ in Jiis 
absence, had dislionoiired his bed. While he 
was at a distance, ha disregarded the report 
but upon his approach to Italy, and a more 
mature exauiinaliou into the afiair, he sent her 
a divorce without assigning his reasons either 
then or afterwards. The true reason is to be 
found in Cicero's epistles. 

People talked variously it Itomo concerning 
Pompey's intentions. Many disturbed thorn- 
selves at the thought that he would march 
with liis army immediately to Rome, and make 
himself sob: and absolute 'master then*. Crus- 
siis took his children and money, and with- 
drew : whether it was that he had some real 
apprehensions, or rather that he chose to coun- 
tenance the caluuiuy, and add force to the sting 
of envy; the lattei seems the more i>robable. 

* llcrniagorss was for reducing invention under 
two general heads, the reason of the process, and 
the state of the qiiesiion ; which llmitatiuu Ciceris 
disapproved as iiiucli as his master Posidonius. 
Vide CicKR. de Invent. Rhetor. Lib. 1. 

This X^osidoniiis, who was of Apamea, is not to 
be confounded with Posidonius of Alexatidiia, the 
disciple of Zeno. 

t Mucia was sister to Metellus Ccier, and to 
Metellus Nepos. She was debauched by Ctieiai ; 
for which reason, wlieii Potiiiiey married CauaPi 
daughter, all the world blamed him for tueniag 
off a wife by whom be had three children^ to es- 
pouse the daughter of a man whom be bad ofteti, 
with a aigb, called hit Algisthua. Mucia’a #lalby* 
alty must have been very public, since Clccl^ In 
one of his letters to Atticua, says, the divorce bf 
Mncia meets with general approbation Idh. i. 
xii. 
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Ponipev had no sooner set foot in lUly^ | 
tbW He called an assembly of his soldiers. | 
a^> after a kind and suitable address^ ordered 
tiiem fo disperse in Iheir respective cities, 
aiid attend to their own affairs till his triumiih, 
on which occasion they were to repair to him 
again. 

As soon as it was known that his troops 
were disbanded, an astonisiiing change ap- 
peared in the face of things. The cities see- 
ing Pompey the Great unarmed, and at< ended 
by a few friends, as if he was retnniing only 
from a common tour, poured out their inhabi- 
tants after him, who conducted him to Home 
with the sincerest pleasure, and with a much 
greater force than that which he had dismissed ; 
so that there would have been no need of the 
army, if he had formed any designs against the 
state. 

^ As the law did not permit him to enter the 
city before his triumph, he desired the senate 
to defer' the election of consuls on his account, 
that he mi^ht by his presence support tlie inte- 
rest of Piso. But Cato opposed it, and the 
motion miscarried. Pompey, admiring the 
liberty and firmness with wliich Cato main- 
tained the rights and customs of his country, at 
a time when no other man virould appear so 
openly for them, defermined to gain liiiii if 
possible ; and as Cato bad two nieces, lie 
offered to marry, the one, and asked the other 
for his son. Cato, however suspected tlie bait, 
and looked upon tfie pi'oposed alliance as a 
means intended to corrupt ins integrity. He 
therefore ndused it, to the great regret of his 
wife and 8i.s<er, who could not hut’ he di.s- 
plcased at his rejecting such advances from 
Pompey the Great. Meantime Pompey being 
desirous to get flic consiil.sliip from Afraniij.s, 
distributed money for that purpose among the 
tribes, and the voters went to receive it in 
Pompey’s own gardens. The thing was so 
public that Pompey was iiiiudi censured for 
making that office venal, wliich he had ob- 
tained by his great actions, and ojjcning a way 
to the highest honour in the state to those who 
had money, hut wanted merit. Cato tlien ob- 
served to the ladies of his fainlly, that they 
must all have shared in this disgrace, if they 
had accepted Pomney’s nlliaii<*e ; upon wliich 
they acknowledged he was a better judge than 
th^ of honour and propriely. 

The triumph w'as so great, that though it was 
divided into tuo days, the time \\ as far from 
being sufficient for displaj’ing what was pre- 
pared to he carried in procession ; there re- 
' mained still enough to adorn unollier trlumpli. 
At the head of tlie shew appeared the titles of 
tlie conquered nations ; Pontns, Armenia, Can- 
l^docia, Paphfagonia, Media, Colchis, the 
Iberians, the Alhiniians, Syria, Cilicia, Meso- 
potamia, Phoenicia, Palestine, Judea, Arabia, 
ihe pirates subdued both by sea and land. In 
CheTC countries, it was mentioned that there 
were not less than^ a tlionsand castles,' and 
near nine luindred cities taken ; eight hundred 
. ^llevs taken from the pirates : aha thirty-nine 
desolate cities repeopled. On the face of the 
(ablets it appeared besides, that whereas the 
revelines of the Roman empire before these 
Conquests but to fifty millions of 

drwhnu^\ by the new acquisitions they were 
advanced to eij^ty.fi^e nnlliotis: and that 


Pompey had brought into the public treasniy, 
in money, and in gold and silver vessels,, to 
the value of twenty thousand talents, besides 
what he had distributed among the soldiers, of 
whom he that, received least had fifteen hun- 
dred drachmas to his share. The .captives who 
walked in tlie procession (not to mention the' 
chiefs of the pirates) were the son of Tigranes, 
king of Armenia, together with his wife and 
daughter ; Zosima, the wife of Tigranes him- 
self; Aristohiiliis king of Judea; the sister of 
Mithridates, with ' her five sons ; and some 
Scythian women. The hostages of the Alba- 
nians and Iberians, and of the king of Com- 
magene also appeared in the train : and as 
many trophies were exhibited as Pompey had 
gained victories, either in person or by his lieu- 
tenants, the number of which was not small. 

But the most hbpourahle circumstance, and 
what no other Roman could boast, was that 
his third triumph was over the third quarter 
of the world, after his former triumphs had 
been over the other two. Others before him 
had been honoured with three triumphs ; but 
his first triumph was oyer Africa, his second 
over Europe, and his tliird over Asia ; so that 
tlie three seemed to declare him conqueror of 
the world. 

Those who desire, to make the parallel be- 
tween liim and Alexander agree m all respects, 
tell ns he was at this time not qime thirty-fonr, 
whereas, in fact, he was entering upon his 
fortieth year.^ Aappy it had been for him; if 
he had ended his days, while he was blessed 
with Alexander’s good fortune 1 The rest of 
his lifiP, every instance of success brought its 
proportion of envy, and every miscarriage was 
irretrievable. For the authority which he had 
gained by his merit he employed for others in 
a way not very Jiono arable ; and his reputation 
coiisecjiieiifly sinking, as they grew in strength, 
he was insensibly ruined by Mio tveiglit of his 
own power. ‘ As it happens in a siege, every 
strong work that is taken adds to the besieger's 
force ; so Ctusar, when raised by the influence 
of Pompey, turned that power, which enabled 
hiio to trail iplo upon his country, a{>on Pompey 
himself. It happened in this manner. 

Lucullus, who had been treated so unwor- 
thily by Pompey in Asia, upon his return to 
Rome met with the most honourable reception 
from the senate ; and they gave him still great<'r 
marks of their eiiteem affer the arrival of 
Ponq^qy ; endeavouring to awake his ambition, 
and prevail with him to attempt the lead in the 
admiiistrntion. But liis spirit and active mwers 
were by (his time on the decline ; heliaa given 
liimselt up to the pleasures of ease and the 
enjoyments of w’^ealth. However, he bore up 
against Ponqiey with some vigOnr at first, and 
got his acts confirmed, which his adversary 
had annulled ; having a majority in ‘the senate 
through the assistance of Cato. 

Pompey, thus worsted in the senate, had re- 
course to the tribunes of the people, and to (he 
young plebeians. Clodius, the most danfig 
and profligate of tiiem all, received him witli 
open arms, but at the same time siihjectod him 
to all the hnmeurs of tlie populace. He made 

It should be forty-dixtii year, Fonipey nax 
horn in the lieeiniiiiig of die inoftK'or August, in 
the year of Home 64r, and bis was ta jihe 

same month iu the year of Rome 
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liim dangle after him in tlie forum in a manner so obnoxious , and his friend'^ could only sey, 
iar beneath his dignity, 'and insisted upon hU by way of apolop;y, that it was an expreasi<>o 
supporting every bill that he proposed, and wliich had escaped him. But it appeared by 
every speech t^t he made, to flatter and in- the subsequent, events, that he was then en- 
mtiate himself with the people. And, as if tirely at Cajsat’a devotion. For within a few 
the connection with him had been on honour days, to the surprise of all the world, he mar- ..tj, 
instead of a disgrace, hb demanded still higher ried Jiiiin, Csesar's daughter, who had been 
wages*; that Pompey should give up Cicero, promised to Cirpio, and was upon the point of 
who had ever been his fast friend, and of the being married to him. To appease the resent- 
greatest use to him in the administration. And ment of Ca pio, he gave him his own daughter, 
these wages he obtained. For when Cicero who had been before contracted to Faustns, 
came to be in danger, and requested Pompey’s the son of Sylla ; and C&csar married Calpnr- 
nssistance, he refosed to see him, and shutting nia, the daughter of Piso. 
his cates against those that came to intercede Pompey then filled the city with soldiers, and 
for him, went out at a bank door. Cicero, carrieef every thing with open force. Upon 
therefore, dreading the issue of the trial, de- Bibuliis the consul's making his appearance in 
parted privately from Rome. the Joru/n together with Lucnllus and Cato, 

At this time Cmsar, returning from his pro- the soldiers suddenly fell upon him, and broke 
vince,^ undertook an aflUr, which rendered hisyizAre®. Nay, one of them had the impi^ 
him very popular at present, • and in its conse- dence to empty a basket of dung upon the head 
quences gained him power, but proved a great of Bibulns; and two tribunes of the people, 
prejudice • to Pompey and to the whole com- who accompanied him, w''»*e wounded. 1 he 
monwealth. He was then soliciting his first forttm thus cleared^ of all opposition, the law 
consulship, and Crassus and Pompey being at passed for the division of lands. The people, 
variance, he perceived that if he should join caught by this bait, became tame and tractable 
the one, tlje other w'oiild be his enemy of iu «jl respijcts, and without questioning the ox- 
course ; he therefore set himself to reconcile pedienr.y of any of their measures, silentlv 
them. A thing which seemed honourable in gave their suffrages to whatever was proposed, 
itself, and calculated for the public good ; but The acts of Pompey, which Lucullus had con- 
tlie intention was insidious, though deep laid tested, were confirmed ; and the two Gauls on 
and covered with the most refined policy. For this and the other side the Alps and lllyia, 
while the power of the state was divided, it were allotted to Ca:sar for five years, ^ with four 
kept it in an equilibrium, as the burden of a complete legions. At the same timb FiM» 
ship properly distributed keeps it from inclin- Caesar's fafl»cr-in-law, and Gabinius, one of the 
ing to one side more than another, hut when most abandoned flultcrers of Pom^iey, were 
the power came to be all collected into one pitoheil upon lor consuls for the ensuing year, 
part, having nothing to counterbalance it, it Bibulns, finding matters thus t.arricd, shut 
overset and destroyed the commonwealth, himself up in his house, and for the eight fol- 
Hence it was, that when some were obsen ing lowing months remfuned inattentive to the 
that the constitution was ruined by the differ- functions of his oflicc contenting himself 
enco which happened afterwards between with piihlishing manifestos full of bitter in- 
CsBsar and Pompey, Cato said, “You are iin- vcctives against Pompey and Cicsar. Cato, 
der a great niisbike : it was not their late dis- on this occasion, as it inspired with a Snirit of 
agreement, but their former union and connec- prophec-y, announced in full senate ta« ca- 
tion which gave the constitution the first and lanuties which v\ onld befal the commonw'ealth 
greatest blow,*^ and Pompey himself. Liiculhis, for his part. 

To this union Csesar owed his consiikship. gave up all thoughts of state ufluirs, and betook 
And. he was no sooner appointed than he began himself to repose, us if age had disqualified 
to make his court to the indigent part of the him for the concerns of government Upon 
people, by proposing laws for sending out colo- which Pompey observed, “ That it was more un- 
nics, and for the distribution of lands ; by seasonable for an old man t«i give himself up to 
which he descended from the dignity of a con- luxury than to bear a public employment^ 
suI, and in some sort tooF upon him the office Yet, notwithstanding this observafion, ne soon 
of a tdbune. His colleague Bibulns opposed suffered himself to be effeminated b^ the love 
him, and Cato prepared to support Bibuhis in of a young woman ; he gave up his time to 
the most strenuous manner ; wnen Caissar placed her : he spf'iit the day with her in nis villas and 
Pompey by him upon the tribunal, and asked gardens, to the entire neglect of public affairs ; 
him, before the whole assembly, “ Whether he insomuch that Clodius the tribune began to 
approved his laws ?” and upon his answering despise him, and to engage in the boldest de- 
in the aflSrmative, he put this farther question, signs against against him. For after he had 
“ Then if any one shall with violence oppose banished Cicero, annd sent Cato to Cyprus, 
these laws, will yon come to the assistance of under pretence of giving him the command in 
the jpeoplck?” Pompey answered, “ Iwill ccr- that island ; when Ca:sar was gone upon his 
taiuly come ; and against those that threaten to expedition into Gaul, and the tribune found 
lake the sword, I will bring both sword and the people entirely dcv*)frd to him, because he 
backlei^**- flattered their inclinations in all the measures 

Pompey till that day had never said any thing he took, he attempted to annul some of Pora- 

pey’s ordinances ; he took his prisoner Tigrant 9 
* * It was not St the .time of Cicero's going Info fro™ him, kept him in his own custody, and 
exile that Csesar retorned from bis province in . ^ 

Spain, wbich.lie had governed viib the title of ' * Hence the wits of Rome, in stead of sayi.ntr. 

prsstor, bul^o years before. Csesariettirii'd in smcIi a tbi -g happened in the consiilslilp of Catsar 
fne year of etf3, and Cicero qntUed Rome and Bibntns, said. It bapi ened lu the consufsbip of 

Id the year DM. JuMhh and Ca*.*>ar. 

9 G 
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impeached some of hia frienda» in order to firy 
in them the strength of Poifipey*s interest 
At last, vdien Pornpw app^^ared against one of 
theiae prosecutions, Clodius, having a crew of 
proOlgate and insolent wretches about him, 
fiscended an eminence, and put the following 
questions, ^‘Who is the licentious lord of 
Rome? Who is the man that seeks for a 
inan?^ Who scratches his head with one 
finger?”"!' And his creatures, like a chorus 
instructed in their part,, upon his Himking his 
gown, answered aloud to every question, Pom- 

things gave Pornpey iiueasine.ss,' be- 
enusejit was a new thing to him fo lie spoken 
ill of, and be was entirely iiiiexprrierir<‘d in 
that sort of war. 'J'liat wliich alllieled him 
most, was his perceiving that the senate were 
pleased to see liirn t.!ic object of r«*proaclj, 
and punislu*d tor his desertion of Cicero. Hot 
when parlies ran so high that they rami* to 
blows in the forum^ and several were woinided 
on both sides, anil one of the servants of 
Cloilhis was observed to creep in among the 
crowd, towards Pornpey, with a drawn sword 
in his hand, he was furnished with an excuse 
for not attending the ]mblic aNsemhlies. lie- 
sides, he was really afraid to stand the impu- 
dence of Clodins, and all the tonenl of abuse 
that might be expected from him, and tireretore 
made his appearance no more- during his tri- 
butiesltip, hut eonsiilted in private with his 
friends how to disarm tin: anger of tin* senate 
Und the vaiiiahle*pai't of the eiti/eiis. Ciilleo 
advised him to repudiate Julia, and to exi liange 
the friendship of Oa sar for that of the seinle ; 
but lie would not hearki'ti to tin* proposal. 
Others proposed that he should n eai Cieero, 
who was not only an avowed enemy to Clodius, 
but the favourite to the senai* ; and In: agreed 
to that overture. Accordingly, with a strong 
body of liis retainers, lie eoiidiicted Cicero’s 
brother into llie./e/v/w, who was to apply to (he 
people in his helialf, and after a sen (lie, iij 
which several were vvotiinled, and some slain, 
he Overpowered Clodius, ainl obtained a decree 
for the restoration of Cieero. Immediately 
upon Ins retin n (be orator rcroncih d the senate 
to Pom))PV, and by elVectually recommending 
the law wdiicU was to intrust him with the rare 
of stipplyiiig Hoiiie with roni,§ he made Poiii- 

Q otice ,nioic master of (In* |{oiii:m eiiipiri*, 
by sea and land. For hy (his law the 
ports, the markets, the dispos.il of provisions, 
in (I word, the whole busiiie.ss of the merchant 


• Tiff eivYifi hfiTst avSpv, Zr^retv ec'^Sfx 
was a pruwrhlal ('xpM'.si.inii In ought I'lom Atheiix to 
Rome. It wa» taken oii>:iii.iily fiom .Ksuirs m'ck- 
iilg an honest iiia>i with a lainVru vt luuualay ; unit 
hy (learerv, it came to higiiity the lo^s of inaiiliooii, 
or the manly character, which lo»s Pomiiey was 
allowed to have sii^tuiiicd in the embraces of 
Julia. 

t Cftio seaipere dteifo was likewise a proverbial 
extiresshiit fer a Roman petit maitre, 

Z . Plutarch does not hen; keep exactly to the 
order of tfiiie. This happened in the year of 
Rome aor, at appears Oroni Dio, (Book xxxix.), 
•that Is, two years aRer what he is going to mention 
coiycemlnt that tribune's slave being taken with a 
sword* 

^ The Jaw also gave Pornpey procoDsiitar au- 
thortty M live years, both In and ont of Italy. Dio, 
41b. xxxlics 


and the husbandman, were bronght iRtder his 
jurisdictiou. . , „ 

Clodius, on tlie other hand, alleged, « That 
the law was not made on account of the 
'scarcity of provisions, but that an artificial 
scarcity was caused Ibjr the sake of procuring 
the law, and that Pornpey, b;r a new commissioti, 
might bring bis power to life again, which was 
sunk, as it were, in a de/iqnium.^ Others say, 
it was the contrivance of the consul Spinther, 
to procure Pornpey a siiiierior employment, 
tiiat he uiiglLt himself be sent to re-establish 
Ptolemy in bis kingdom.^ 

However the tribune Catiidhis brought him 
a bill, the purport of which was, that Pornpey 
should be sent without an army, and with only 
two Ifvtors, to recoiieile the Alexandrians to 
their king. INtiimey did not appear displeased 
at the bill ; but llie senate threw it out, under 
the boiioiirablc pretence of not hazarding his 
person. Nevi-rthele.ss, papers were found 
scattered in the fontM and l)(*fore the senate* 
Imuse, importing that Ptolemy Jiiinself desired 
that Piiriipi v might be employed to act for him 
instead of Spinther. Timngenes pretends, (hat 
Ptolemy left ICgypt m itliout any necessity, at the 
piTsiiasinn of Theophunes, who was desirous to 
give Pornpey new occasions to enrich Itiinself 
ami the honour of m:w commands. But the 
ba.seiiess of Ttieophanes does not so much 
support this story, us the* disposition of Pornpey 
di.sert*dils it ; for there: was iiotlilug so ‘mean 
and itiiberul in his ambition. ^ , 

'I’he whole care of ]>r(>viding and importiajr.: 
corn being committed to Pornpey, he sent h®" 
df*pii(ie.s and agents into various parts, and 
went in pt*rsoti into Sieilv , Sardinia, and Africa, 
where he eollecled great cpiantities. When he 
was iipim the point of re-embarking, a violent 
wind sprung up, and the mariners made a 
didieiilty of putting to sea ; but lie was the 
tirs? In go oil boanl, and he ordered them to 
w'l’igh anelior, with tlie.se (leci.sive W'ords, “ It 
is necessary to go ; it is necessary to live.*’ 
His success was ansvverahh: to his spirit and in* 
trepidity. He tilled the markets with corn, 
and covered the sea with his ship.s ; insomuch 
tiiat tin: overplus ail'ordetl a supply to foreigners, 
and from Roan*, as i'rum a foimtuin, plenty 
llowed over the world. 

Ill the laeuntinic the wars in Caul lifted 
Ciusjir to tin* first sphere of great iies.s. The 
.scene of action was at a great distance from 
Home, and he seemed to lie wholly engaged 
with tin: Belgm, (lie Siievi, and the Britons ; 
but IiLs genius all the while was privately at 
work among the people of Rome, and he Was 
miderinining Pomjiey in his must essential in- 
terests. Hi.s war with the barbarians was not 
Ills principal object. He exercised his army, 
indeed, in those expeditions, as he would have 
done his own body, in hunting and other di- 
versions of the field ; by which he prepared 
tlieiii for higher e.oiifiicts, and rendered them 
not only formidable but invincible. 

'J'he gold and silver, and other rich spoils 
which he took, from the enemy in great abun* 

* Ptolemy Aiiletes, the son of Ptolemy liatbyriis 
hated by fals subjects, and forced* to fly, applied fe< 
the consul Spinther, who was to have the ptnvince 
of Cillclaj to re-estahllih him in nla kintdom* 
Dio, vbl sttprrnm 
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dance, he «ent to Rome ; and by distributing tribes, corruptted with money, declared Antius 
them freely among the cediles, pnetors, con- and Vatiniiis preetors. Then, in pursuance of 
snis, and their wives, he gained a great party, tl^ir agreement with Caesar, tiiey put Trebo- 
Consequently when he passed the Alps and nius, one of the tribunes, on proposing a decree, 
wintered at Lucca, among the crowd of men by whicli the government of the Oaiils was ‘ 
and women, who hastened to pay their res- continued for five years more to Ctesur ; Syria, 
pectstohiin, there were two huhdred Senators, and the cn«imiand ugainst the Partliians, were 
Fompey and Crassus of the number ; and there given to Crassus: and Poinpvy was to have all 
were no fewer than a hundred and twenty pro- Africa, and both the Spains, with four legions, 
consuls and pfactors, whose ftrsces were to be two of which he lent to Ga>sar, at his request^ 
seen at the gates of Copsar. lie made it his for the war in Oaiil. 

business Jn general to give them hojies of great Crassus, iijion the. e\])iralion of his consul- 

’ things, and his money was at their devotion ; ship, repaired to his province. Ponipey, re- 
but he entered into a treaty with Crassus and iiiaining at Koine, opeiu'd liis theatre ; and, to 
Pompey, by which it was agreed that they make the dediration more magnificent, ex- 
should apply for the consulship, and that Cmsar liihited a variety of gymnastic games, enter- 
should assist them, by sending a great iiuiiiber (aiiiments of iiinsic, and buttles with wild 
of his soldiers to vote at tlie election. As soon beasts, in which wen* killed five hundred lions ; 
as they were' chosen, they were to sliare tlie but the battle of elephants alVorded the most 
provinces, and take the eoininanrl of armies, astonishing Hjiretarle.^ 'J'hese things gained 
according to their pleasure, only confirming him the love and admiration of tlie public ; but 
Csesar in the posses.sion of what he had, for he incurred their disjih'usure again, h^ leaving 
five years more. ^ ^ ^ his provinces and armies entirely to his friends 

As soon ,as this treaty got air, the principal and lieutenants, and roving about Italy with 
persons in Rome were liighly olVended at it. his wife from one villa to another. Wbether 
Mai’celliniis, then consul, planted himself it was his passion fi»r her, or hers for him, 
amidst the people, and nskt'd l^)m|>ey and Hint kepi him so miK'h with her, is uncertain. 
Crassus, “ Whether they intended to stand fi»r For the latter has In en supposed to be the 
the consulship?” Pompey spoke first, and case, and imthiiig was more talked of thhn the 
said,^ “ Perhaps lie might, perhaps lie might fiiiidtiess of iliai young woman for her husband, 
not.” Crassus answered with more modera- Ihoiigli at that age his jiersoii could hardly be 
tion, “ lie should do what might appear most any great objeel of d<‘siri*. Put the charm of 
expedient for the commonwealth.” As Mar- iiis fidi*lity was (lu* cause, together with 
cellimis continued the discourse against Pom- his conversation, which, notwithstanding hia 
pey, and seemed to bear hard upon him, iiatund gravity, was particularly agreeable to 
Pompey said, *’* VVImtc is the honour of that Iho women, iV w'e. may allow tlie. courtesan 
man, who has neitlier gratitude nor respect fi»r Flora to be a .sunici(*n( twiileiice. TJiis strong 
liiiii who made him an orator, wlio rescued him attacliiiient of Julia appeared on occasion of 
from want, and raised him to ailliiencc ?” ^ an elccfioii of mdiles. 'flie people camo to 
Olliers declined soliciting the consulship, blows, and some were killed so near Pompey 
hut Lucius Domitius was persuaded and en- that he was covered witli blood, and forced to 
couraged by Cato not to give it up. ** For (ho change his clothes. There was a great crowd 
dispute,” he told. him, “ was not for the consul- ami tiiimilt about his door, wlieii his servants 
ship, but in defence of lilarfy, against tyrants.” went home with the bloody robe ; and Julia, 
Pompey and his adherents saw the vigour with w'ho was with ^hild, happening to see it, tainted 
which Cato acteil, and that all the senate was away, and was woMi dilliciilly recovered. IIow- 
»»n his side. Consequently tliey wen^ afraid eier' sueli was )ier terror and the agitation of 
that, so supported, he might bring over the un- In-r spirits, that she miscarried. After this, 
corrupted part of the people. They resolved, those who complained most of Poiiipey’s con- 
therefore, not to sufler Domitius to enter the neclion with Ciesar could not find fault with 
forum, and sent a party <»f men well armed, Jiis loie of Julia. She wa.s jiregnant ofter- 
who killed Mclitiis, the forch-liearer, and put wards, ami fimu.ght him a daughter, but iinfor- 
the rest to flight. Cato retired the last^ and (imately died in ( hildbed ; nor did Uie child 
not till after he had received a wound m his long siirvixe her. Pompey was preparing to 
right elbow in def$.;nding Domitius. ^ bury her near a scat of hia at Alba, but the 

Thus they obtainf:d the consiilsliip by vio- people seized the corpse, and interred it in tho 
lence, and tile rest of their measures were not dmu/ms JMtirtitts, 'J’iiis thf*y did more out of 
roridiicted with more nioderutiuii. For, in the regard to Die. young woman, than either to 
first place, wlien the people were going to Pompey or Civsar ; yet in the honours they did 
choose Cato praetor, at the instant their siif- her remains, their attachment to Cfesar, though 
frages were to be taken, Pompey dismissed at a distance, had a greater share, than any 
Dip assembly, pretending he had seen an in- respect for Ponipey, who was on the spot, 
ouspicious flight of birds.-f* Afterwards the Immeiliatcly after Julia’s ileath, the people 

• r>io makes bim return an answer mor«iL suitable 

to bis character — *'U is nut on account of the vir- preferred a hill, that no inauiittrate should make 
tuoiis and the good that 1 desire any share in the any observations in the heavriis while tbe people 
niauistracy, but that I may be able to restrain the were iiHfenibled. 

Ill-disposed and tbe^ seditious.*' * Dio ^ays. Die elepliants fought with armed 

t This was making religion merely an engine of men. 'I’here were no less than eighteen of thfm.; 
state, and it often proved a very convenient one and he adds, that some of Hiem segined to appeal, 
for the purposes of ambition. Clodius, lliougb with piteous cries, to tbe people ; who, iir eopi- 
otherwise one of tbe vilest tribunes that ever passion, saved their lives. If we may bdleve 
existed, wat very right in atiempiing «o put a %top him, an oath had be<'u taken before they toft 
to that means of dismissing an assembly, lie Africa, that no injury should be done tbeiD* . 
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^ atioQ, and there 
^ aches and .actions 
L rupture. Thealtianee^ 
than restrained the am- 
r great competitors for power, 
to the misfortune, 
‘ that Crasaus was 
Parthians; and in him another 
e to a civil war was removed, 
if him, they had both kept some 
i each other. But when fortune 
iff the champion who could take 
np the conqueror, we may say with the comic 
poet, 

— — — High spirit of emprise 

Elates each chief; they oil their brawny Hmbs, 

And dip their bands in dust. 

So little able is fortune to fill the capacities 
of the human mind; when snch a weiglit of 
power, and extent of command, could not aa- 
tisfy the ambition of two men. They had heard 
• ana read that the gods had divided the uni- 
verse into three shares,^ and each was con- 
tent with tiiat which fell to his lot, and yd 
these men could not think the Roman empire 
sufficient for two of them. 

Yet Poinpey, in an address to the people at 
that time, told them, “ He had received every 
commission they had honoured him with 
sooner than he expected himself ; and laid it 
down sooner than was expected by the 
world.” And, indeed the dismission of his 
troops always bore witness to tlie truth of that 
assertion. But now, being persuaded tiiat 
CsBsar would not disband his army, he en* 
deavonred to fortify himself against him by 
great employments at home ; and tiiis without 
attempting any other iijno\ atioii. For he 
would not appear to distrust him ; on the con- 
trary, he ratner affected to despise him. How- 
ever, when he saw the great olfii'es of staffs not 
disposed of agreeably to liis desire, but that 
tlie people were influenced, and his adversa- 
ries preferred for money, he thought it would 
best serve his cau.se to sufler anarchy to pre- 
vail. In consequence of tlie reigning disor- 
derp, a dictator was much talked of. Lucilitis, 
one of tlie tribunes, was the first who ventured 
to propose it in form to the people, and he 
exhorted them to choose Pompey dictator. 
Cato opposed it so effi'ctually that the tribune 
was in danger of being cU'posed. IVlany of 
Pompey’s friends then stood up in defence of 
the purity of his intentions, and dt dared, he 
neither asked nor wished for the dictatorship. 
Cato, upon this, paid the highest com pi line tits 
to Poinpey, apd entreated hiiu to assist in the 
support of order '^nd of the constitution. 
Pompey could not but accede to such a pro- 
posal, and Domitins and Messala \vere elected 
consuls:-]' 

* Plutarch alludes licie to a passage in the Of- 
(eeuth book of the Iliad, ubere Neptune says to 
Iris, 

** Assign'd by lot our ti Ipte rule we know ; 
liiferuai Pinto suays the shades below ; 

0*cr tbe wide clouds, and o*er the starry 
plain. 

Ethereal Jove extends his high domain : 

My court beneath the hoary waves 1 keep. 

And hush tbe roarings of the sacred deep*** 

Pops. 

t In the vear of Rome m. Buck corruption 


Hie same- anarchy and confusion afterwards 
rtook place again, and namhera bqsan to talk 
more boldly of setting ap a dictattur. Cato, 
now fearing he should be overborne, was of 
opinion that it were better to give Pompey 
some office whose authority was -limited- by 
law, than to instmst him with absolute power. 
Bibulus, Ihoiigh Pompey^s declared enemy, 
moved in full senate, that he should be ap- 
pointed sole consul. "For by. that means,” 
said he, " the commonwealth will either re- 
cover from her disorder, or, if she must serve, 
will ser^ e a man of the greatest merit.” The 
whole house was surprised at the motion ; and 
when Cato rose np, it was expected he would 
oppose it. A profound silence ensued, and he 
said, “ He should never have been the first to 
propose such an expedient, bnt as it was pro- 
posed by another, he tlionght it adviseable to 
embrace it; for he thought any kind of govern- 
ment belter than anarchy, and knew no jnan 
fitter to rule than Pompey, in a time of so much 
trouble.” The si-nate came into his opinion, 
and a dc».»*rc \vns issued, that Pompey should 
be appointed sole consul, and that if he should 
ha\e need of i< colleague, he might choose orio 
himself, providc-d it were not before tlie expi 
ration of two moiitiis. 

Pompey being declared sole consul by the 
Ltferrex Sulpitius, made his compliments to 
Cato, acknowledged himself much indebted to 
his support, and desired his assistanci^ and 
advice m the cabinet, ns to the measures to be 
pursued in his administration. Cato made an- 
swer, “ That Poinpey was not under the least 
obligation to him ; ior what he lind said was 
not out of regard to him, but to his country. 
If you apply to me,” continued he, " 1 shall 
give you iny advice in pri\ate ; if not, I sliall 
inform you of my sentiments in public.” Such 
was Cato, .md (he same on all occasions, 

Poinpey then went into the city, and married 
Cornelia, (he daughter of IVIetuHus Scipio.^ 
She \wis not n virgin, but a wudow^, having been 
married, when very young, to Publius the son 
of Crassus/w who was lately killed in the Par- 
thian expedition. This womnn had many 
charms^ besides her beauty. She was well 
versed in polite literature : she played upon the 
lyre, and understood geometry ; and she had 
made considerable improvements by the pre- 
cepts of philosophy. What is more, she nad 
nothing of that petulance and aflectation which 
such studies are apt to produce in women of 
her age. And her father's family and reputa- 
tion w-ere unexceptionable. 

IVlany, however, were displeased witli this 
match, on account of the disproportion of 
}cars ; they thought ConicHa would have been 
more suitable to his son than to him. Those 
that were capable of deeper reflection thouglit 
the concerns of the coiiiiuonwealth neglected, 
which in a distressful case had chqsen him for 

now prevailed among the Romans that caddidatra 
for the ciirule offices brought their money openly 
to tbe place of election, where they distribnteil It, 
without blushing, among the heads of faclioiis ; and 
those who received it euiployed force and violence 
in favour of those persons nho paid them ; so that 
scarce any office was disposed of but what bad bees 
disputed with tbe sword, and cost the lives ef inau} 
cUlaens. 

• The sou of Sdplo Nasl€a,bDt adopted Into the 
fiunlljr of tbe Meielil. 
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ita phyiiciu, and cmfided in him alone It the command in Oaoil ; only he thouahi il 
neved them to aee him crowned with gar* reasonable that he should be permitted, though 
Emds, and offering sacrifice amidst the festi- absent, to stand for tlm oonsulshi]^^ Cato» 
vities of marriage, when he ought to have oppoaed this with all his force, imd insisted, 
cons^ered his consulship as a public calamity, ^ That Caesar should lay down his arm^ and 
mnce it would never have been given him in a return as a private man, if he had any mvour 
manner so contrary to the laws, had his coun> to ask of his country.*^ And as Pompey did not 
try been in a prosperous 'situation. labour the point, but easily acouiesced, it waa 

His first step was to bring those to account suspected that he liad no real friendship for 
who gained ofiices and employments by Caesar. This appeared more clearly, when 
bribery and corruption, and he made laws by he sent for the two legions which he had lent 
which the proceedings in their trials were to he him, under pretence of wanting them for tlio 
regulated.^ In other respects he behaved with Parthian w ar. Cu\sur, though he well knew 
great dimiity and hoi|pur; and restored sccu- fur w hat purpose the legions were demanded, 
rity, order, and tranquillity, to the courts of sent them home laden with rich presents, 
judicature, by presiding there in person with After this, Ponipcy had a dangerous illness 
a band of soldiers. But when ‘Seipio, his at Naples, irotn whit h howe'i or, he recovered, 
father-in-law, ''-'me to be impeached, he sent Praxagonts then adviseil the Neapolitans to 
for the thrc'e hundrt'd and sixty judges to his oiler saerilices to the gods, in gratitude for his 
hoime, and desired tlieir assistance. The nc- teeovery. The iif'ighlxniring cifit'S followed 
cus^, seeing Scipio conducted out of the their exainph* ; and tlie hiitnoiir spreading it- 

to his house, by the judges themselves, drop- self o\er llul\. ( 1 u‘ 1 t wsis not a town or village 
ped the prosecution. This again exposed Pom- whieli did not soltMiinize the oceusion with 
pey to censure; but he was cemsured still more, festwaU. No placr* could allonl room for the 
when after having made a law' against euro- crowds that came in from all quarters to meet 
miums on persons accused, he broke it him- him ; tlu> high roads, the vil[<ii,es, the ports 
self^ by appearing for Plaucus, and atU'inpting w'orc tilled with saerilices anti f‘iitertuiumenfs. 
to embellisn his character. Cato, who hap- Many receixtsl him with garlands on their 
pened to be^ one of tlie judges, stopped his heads and ttirdies iu tli(>ir hands, and, ns tliey 
ears; declaring, It was not right for nim io conducted him on hi'« w'uy, slrew'ed it witli 
hear such embellishments, contrary to law.*’ flowers. His returning with siieli pomp 
Cato, therefore, was objected to and set aside tilliirded a glorious spectaele ; but it is said to 
before sentence was passed. Plancus, how- ha\e been one of the principal canst's of ‘the 
ever, w^as condemned by the other judges, to civil war. For the my he (•oncei\ed on this 
tlie great confusion of Pompey.^ occ*usion, added lo tfie Iiigh opinion he had of 

A few days alter, Hypsams, a man ol consu- his aehievernciits, iiiloxicalc'd him so far, that, 
lar dignity, being under a criminal prosecution, bidding adieu lo the caution and prudence 
watched Poropey going from the hath to sup. which had put his good fortune and the glory 
per, and embraced his keces in the most sup- if his actions upon a sure fooling, he gine into 
pliant manner. But Pompey passed witli dis- the most e\tra\ngnnt pre.siiinplion, and even 
dain, and all the answer he gax'e him was, contempt of Ca's.ir ; insoiiuidi, that he de« 
“ That his importunities served only to spoil chired, “ lie had no need of arms, nor any ex* 
his Slipper.” This partial and unequal helm- traordiiiary preparations against liiin, since ho 
viour was justly the object of reproach. But could pull Jiiin dowm wifii iiiucli more case 
all the rest of his conduct merited praise, ami than he hail set him up.” 

he had the happiness to re-cstahlisli good order Besiih^s, when Appitis returned fiom Omil 
in the commonwealth. He took his fullit'r-iii- with the legions w'hich had been lent to Ca'stir, 
law for his colleague the remaining live months, ho f ndeuvoiired to disparage the a< lions of that 
His gpvemments were coiitiniied to him for gem ral, and to represent liitn in a mean light, 
four years more, and he was allowed a thou- “Poinjiej,” lie said, “knew not his mvn 
sand fields a year for tlie Mibsistince and stn iigtli "and tlie inlluf iice of his ua me, if he 
pay of Ids troops. ^ soiighf any other defence agciiist Cwsar, upon 

Caesar’s friends laid hold on this occasion to whom his own forces would turn, as soon as 
represent, that some cunsiderafion should he they saw the former ; sin h was their hatred of 
had of him too, and his many great and hiborions the one, and their aflec tion for tlie other.” 
services for his country. They said, he'cer- I Pornpey was so much fluted at this account, 
tainly deserved either another eonsiilship, or and his confidence made him so extremely 
to have the term of his commission prolonged; negligent, that hejaughed at those wdio seem- 
that he might keep the rommand in the pro- < d to fear the w'ar. And when they said, that 
'vincesbe nud conquered, and enjoy, uiidis- if C<e.sar should advance in a hostile manner ta 
turbed, the honours he had wnti, and tliat no Home, they did not see what forces they had 
successor might rob him of the fruit of his to oppose him, he hade them, with an oper. 
la^urs or (he glory of his actions. A dispute and smiling coiinienance, gave themselves no 
arising upon Urn affair, Pompey, as if inclined pain : “ For, if in Italy,” said he, “ I do bui 
to fence against the odium to which Caesar might stamp upon the groiiml, an army will appear.” 
be exposed by this demand, said, he had let- Meantime Caesar was exerting riimsclf 
ters from Ciesar, in which he declared himself greatly. He was now at no mat distance 
willing to accept a successor, and to give up from Italy, and not only sent his soldiers to ' 

* Cicero, wbo manaced the impeacbmrnt, was • There was a law against any absent personal 
much delighted with the success of liis eloquence f being admitted a candidate ; but Pompey bad 
appasra from bis epistle to Marius, lib. vii. added a clause wbicli empowered the people Co ew 
''P* 2. cept any man by name from personal attendance. 
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vote in the elections^ but by p. : vrate pecuniary 
applications, corrupted many of the magis- 
trates. Paulns the consul was of the num- 
ber, and fie liad fifteen hundred talents^ for 
changing sides. So were also Curio, one of 
tlie tribunes of the people, for whom he paid oil 
an immense debt, and Mark Antony, who, out 
of friendship for Curio, had stood engaged with 
him for Ihe debt. 

It is said, that when one of Caesar’s officers, 
who stood before the senate-house, waiting the 
issue of the debates, was informed, that they 
would not give Ca*..s:ir a longer term in his 
command, he laid his hand iij)on his sword, 
and said, ^ Put tliis shall give it.” 

Indeed all the actions and preparations of 
his general tended that way ; though Curio’s 
d(.‘mrinds in fudialf of Ciesar seemed more 
plausible, lie propos(*d, that either Pompi^y 
should likewise he ohligi'.d lo dismiss liis 
forces, or Ciesar suffered to ke<!p his. “If 
fliev are both r»;du<‘e.d to a jirivate station,” 
saiii lie, “they will agree, ujion reasonaiih: 
terms : or^ if ea<-h retains his n-spcctive 
power, they will In* satisfied. Put he who 
weakens the one, w'itlioiit ihiiiig the .same by 
tile other, must double that force which lie 
fears will subvert the government.”*!- 

Hereupon MarceUn.slIio roiisul rall<*d Csx^sar 
n public robber, and iiisisteil that he.shoiild be 
declared an enemy to the state, if he <Ud not 
la^ down his arms. However} Curio, together 
with Antony and i^iso, prevailed that a farther 
inquiry should be made into flic siMise of the 
senate. He first proposeil, that sueh iis were 
of opinion, “That Csusar sliouhl disband his 
army, and Pompey keep his,” should ilraw to 
one side of the house, and there ap])cared a 
in^ority for that motion. TJieii he proposr'il, 
that the number of those should be taken, 
whose sense it wa.s, “That both sliuiifd lay 
down their arms, ami neitlu^r remain in com- 
mand;” upon wliioh question, Pompey had 
only twenly-lwo, and Curio all the rest.t 
Curio, proud of his \ictory, ran in transports of 
joy to the assembly of the 2>eofiIe, who received 
him with the loiide.st plaudits, and crowned 
• him with flowers. Pompey was not ]>resontat 
the debate in the house ; for the commander of 
nil army is not allowed to (‘liter the cily. Put 
Marcellus rose up and said, “I w'ill no longer 
sit to hear the mattt^r canvassed ; hut, as I see 
ten legions have already passed the Alps, I 
will send a nuiii to oppose them in behalf of my 
country.” 

Upon this, the ciiv went into mouriiing, ns in 
a time of public calamity. Mnrcellus walked 
through the formn, followed by the senate, 
and when he was in sight of Pompey without 
the gafe, he said, “Pompey,.! charge you to 
assist your country ; fir wliich piiriiose you 

* £310.(185 stcrliiii;. With this money he built 
the stately BasHivUf that afterwards bore bis 
name. 

r Cornelius Scipio, one of Pompey’s friends, re- 
moiistvatecl, that, in the present case, a great dif- 
ference was to be iiinde between (he proconsul of 
Opjin and the proconsul of Gaul, since the term of 
Ihe former was not expired, whereas that of the 
Is: .ter was. 

« Aiio, oil the contrary, aflirms that, upon this 
question, the senate were almost unaiiiinous for 
Pdnipey^ only two voting for CuAar, viz. Marcus 
Caecitlus and Cut in. 


shall make use. of the troops you have, nnd 
levy what new ones you please.” Lentnlns, one 
of thr consuls elect for the next year, said the 
same. Rut when Pompey came to make the 
new levies, some absolutely refused to 'enlist; 
others gave in their names in small numbers 
and with no spirit ; and the greatest part 
cried out, “ A peace ! A peace !” For An- 
tfiny, notwithstanding the injunctions of the 
senate to the' contrary, had read a letter of 
Cfesar’s to the people, well calculated to gain 
them. He proposed, that both Pompey and he 
should resign their governments and dismiss 
their forces, and ihen some and give an ac- 
(miint of llieir conduct to the people. 

Ijentulus, who by this time had entered upon 
his oftice, would not us.semble the senate ; for 
Cicero, who was now returned from his govern- 
ment ill Cilicia, endcavoiiied to' bring about a 
recontniiaiioii. He projio.sed, that Caesar 
should give up Gaul and disband the greatest 
2>ai*t of his army, and keeping only two leg jflaa 
and tiu' provonc.o of Illyriciim, vvait for aminR' 
consulship. AvS Poiiqicy rer^eived (Ills pr6* 
posal \cry ill, Cfesar’s friends were persuaded 
to agree, that he sliould only loi^p one of those 
two h'gions. Put Ijt titfilns was against it, and 
Cato cried out, “Ti.at Pompey was commilting 
a s(‘cond error, in suileiing himself to be so im- 
posed upon;'*’ die recoiicilisdioii, therefore, did 
not take ellect. 

At the same time n(‘ws was liroiight, that 
Cmsrir liad si'ized Arminium, a considerable 
cily in Italy, and (hat Ik? wa.s mar('hiiig directly 
towards Koine with nil ids Ibrcc.s. The last 
circnnistanre, indei d, was not true. He ad- 
vanced with only thn'e hundred horse and five 
thotisaiul foot ; the rest of his forces were on 
the other side? of the Alps, and he would not 
Wiiit for (luun, choosing ratlier to i>ut his 
adversaries in confusion by a sudden and un- 
expected attack, than to figbt tJiem when bet- 
ter prei^ared. When ho came to the river 
Kiibicoii, wliich was the boundary of his pro- 
vince, he stood silent a long time, w'eighing 
with himself the greatness of his enterprise. 
At last, likf! one who plunges down from the 
top of a i>recipice. into a gulf of immense depth, 
he silenced liis reason, and shut his eyes against 
(he d.iiiger ; find crying out, in the Greek lan- 
guage “ IMie die is ca.st,” he inarched over with 
his army. 

^ Upon the first report of this at Pome,.. the 
city was in gre;iler disorder and astonishment 
than .laid ev(‘i* been known. The senate and 
the iiingi.st.i*ai(‘s ran immediately to Pompey. 
Tulhis asked him,* wliat forces he had ready 
for war ; and as he liesitated in his answer, 
and only said at last, in a (one of no great 
assurance, “ That he had the two legions lately 
sent him back ‘by Cff:sar, and that out of the 
new levies he believed he should shortly bo able 
to make up a body of thirty thousand men*^’ 
Tillius exclaimed, “ O Pompey f you have de- 
ceived IIS and gave it as lib opinioiii that 

ambassadors should immediately be despatched 
to Cmsar. Then one Favonius, a man other- 
wise of no ill character, but who by an in- 
solent brutality, Ullected to imitate the noble 
freedom of Cato, bade Pompey “ Stamp 

* Lucius Volcatius Tulliis. 
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the ground, and call forth the armies he had 
proinised.** 

Pompey bora this ill-timed reproach widi 
great mildness; and when Cato put him in* 
mind of the waimings he had given him ns lo 
to Gtesar, from the first, he «iid, “ Cato indeed 
had spoken more like n prophet, and he. had 
acted more like a friend.” Cato then advised 
that Ppmpey sliould not only he appointed ge- 
neral, but invested with u diseretionary nnwer : 
adding, that ** those who were the aiitlinrs f>i‘ 
great evils knew best how to cure them.” So 
saying, he set out for his province of Sicily, 
and the other great officers departed for 
theirs. 

Almost all Italy was now in motion, and no- 
thing could be more perplexeil tliuii the whole 
face of things. Those who lived out of Rome 
fled to it from all quarters, and those who lived 
in it abandoned it as fast. These saw, iliat in 
such a teiMpeK^nnus and distirderly slate of 
affairs, Ihe well dis)>osed pari of the city 
wanted strength, and that the til disposed 
Were so refractory that they could not be ma- 
naged by the magistrates. The terrors of the 
jteople could not be removed, and no one 
would sillier IVniqiey to lay a plan of action 
for himself. Aciiording to the passion where- 
with each was actuated, wliefhcr fear, sorrow, 
or doubt, they eiideavonreil to inspirt* bi’-.i with 
the same; insoriiindi that b<> adoptc'd dillerent 
measures the same day. lie could gain no cer- 
tain intelligence oflhe enemy’s motions, iiccaiisc 
every man brought iiim the report hr hafipened 
to take up, ami was angry ii it did not meet 
witli credit. 

Pompey at last caused it to bo derltired by 
an edict in form, that the eommonwtsdth was 
in danger, and no iwace to be c*xpect.*d. Aft' V 
which, he signifiea that, he sliould look upon 
those who remained in flie city as the ji irtisans 
of Cmsar; and then f|iiitt<Ml it in (he dusk of 
the evening. The con.siil.s also fled, without 
offering the sacrifices whic'h tlieir <->ustoms re- 
quired before a war. JbAvever, in tli is great 
extremity, Pompey couhl not but be considered 
as happy in the afleetioiis ol bis countrymen, 
Tliough many blamed the war, there w'as not 
a man who hated the. general. Nay, the num- 
ber of those who followed him, out of attach- 
ment to his person, was greater than (bat (iftlic 
adventurers in the cause of liberty. 

A few days after, Caesar arri\fd at Rome. 
When he was in jiosscssion of the city, he be- 
haved-with great moderation in many respects, 
and composed, in a good measure, tin: minds 
of 4ta remauiing inhabitants. Only when 
Metellus, one of the tribunes of tlie people, 
forbade him to touch tlie money in (he public 
treasury, he threatened him witli death, adding 
an expression more terrible than the threat it- 
self, “That it was easier for him to do it than 
to say it.” Metellus being thus frightened olf, 
Csesar took what sums he wanted, and flieii 
wrent in nursuit of Pompey ; hastening lo drive 
him out of Italy, before Ids fijrces could arrive 

from Spain. 

Pommy, who was master of Brundnsium, 
imd had a sufficient number of transjiorts, de- 
sired the consuls to embark without los.s^ of 
time, and sent them before him wdth thirty 
cohorts to JD*yrrhachium. But the saiiie^ time 
he sent his father-in-law Scipio and his son 


Crileus into Syrius, to provide snips of war 
He had well secured the gates of the city, and 
idanted the lighest of his stingers and archers 
n|>on the wall& ; and having now ordered the 
Brundiisians to keep within doors, lie caiiseil a 
number of • rcnclies to be cut, and sharp stakes 
to be driven into them, and then covered with 
earth, in all the streets, except two which led 
<)ow n lo the .sea. In three days nil his other 
troops were < ui «arkcd without iiiterriiptioii ; and 
tlieu he suddenly gave the sigiiiil (o those who 
guarded the w'all.s ; in coiisequence of wliicli, 
tiny ran swiftly down to the harbour, mid got 
on board. Tims lining h.is whole complement, 
he set sail, and crossed tlie sea to Dyr- 
rhaidiiuni. 

When Cavsar came and saw the walls left 
dextitiitc of dcfeiice,^ he concluded that Pom- 
pey had taken to flight, and in bis eagerness to 
pursue, would certainly have fallen upon the 
sharp stakes in the trenches, hud not tho 
Briiiidu.siaiis informed him of tlicm. lie then 
avoided the streets, and took a eirciiit round 
the town, by w litcii he illscovercd that all the 
vessels were set oiib exccqit two that had, iiot 
many soldit^rs ahoanl. 

'J'liis ittanauiiTc; of Pompey was commonly 
reckoiietl among the greatest acts of general- 
ship. Ct'esar, however, could nut help wonder- 
ing, that his adversary, who was in possension 
fif a fortilii’d town, and expected his forces 
from Spain, and at the same time was nmstcr 
of the sea, shoiiM giieiip Italy in such n uiaii- 
ner. Cicero, *1' too. Illumed liim for imitating 
the conriuct of 'i'h('mi.sfo(‘les, ratijcr than that 
of Pericle**:, wlu'ti the posture of his iiirairs 
nu're ri'sembled the circuiustanr.cs of the lai- 
ivw On theotla r hand, the sb^ps which Ciesar 
t(;ok Siu'wed la? wa.s afraid oJ‘ Jtaviiig the war 
drawn out to any lenglli : for having taken 
Numeriii.s, t a irieml oi INaiipi y ’s, he iuid sent 
liiiii to Bniiidiisiiim, with oi/i rs of coining to 
an accominriduliojj upon reasunabh' terms. But 
Nuinei’iii •, instrad of reliiniiug W'itluin answ'ci 
sailed away uiih Pouqn y. 

Cicsar thus made iiim.'^t If master of all Italy 
in sixty ilays wilhoiit the Mast bloodshed, and 
ho w'ould have be< n glad to ha\e gone imme- 
diately in |>iirsiiit, of Poiuj^ y. But as ho was 
ill want of shijipiiig, In* up that design for 

tlif pri'seiit, and ntarelit fl to iSpain, wiUi an in- 
tent to gain tlie forces there. 

Ill the ineaiAliiiie I'oinpf y assembled a great 
army ; and at .scji ln' wa.s altogellic'i* invincible. 
For be had li\<- liiindrf d sbips of war, and tbe 
number of bis li'-diter vessels was s(id greater. 
As for his land fon es, lie laid seven thousand 
liovsc, the Howes ol' Itorno and Italy, § all men 

* Ca:f-ar lipsicL'cil ilic place nine dayo, dining 
wliicli lie iiui only iiivt sled it oii the land side, 
luit iiii(li-it(ii)k <•> .slojt lip tlie port by a AfatCHtio 
of Ills own iiiveiiiioii. Ili.wi ver, before the work 
could hr coiiipb'trd, Pornpey made his escape. 

t Kp. to Atticio, \ii. 11. ' 

j Civsiir rnlli him f.V;. Af/ttiitfS, He Was Mai- 
icrof Pofiipry’s iioiird ui woiks, 

§ Cscsai oil the coiitiary says, that this body of 
horse was almost entirely composed, of etraiiaers. 

'I'liere were six hundred Gahilians, live Iniiidred 
Cappadocians, as many Thracians, two litiudred 
Macedonians, live hundred Gauls, or.Germaiia, 
eight liiindred raised out of bis own estatea. or 'nut 
of his own retinue and so of the rest, whom be 
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of faii»i(y« fortune, and courage. Ilia infantry^ 
iiiongi) numerous, was a miiture of raw, on* 
di&ciiiiiried soldiers : he therefore exercised 
theiri during his stay at Bercxsa, where he was 
l)yno means idle, but went through alt the ex- 
ercises of a soldier, as if he had been in the 
flower of his age. It inspired his troops with 
new courage, when they saw Ponipey the Great, 
at the age of fifty-eight, going througli the whole 
military discipline, in heavy armour, on foot ; 
and then mounting his horse, drawing his sword 
with ease vvhen at full speed, and as dexterously 
sheathing it again. As to the javelin, he 
threw it not only with great ex:i(diiess, but with 
such force that few of the young men could 
dart it to a greater distaiure. 

Many kings and princes repaired to his 
camp, , and the nutiiher of Roman ofiicers who 
had commanded armies was so great, that it 
was sufficient to make up a complete senate. 
Labienns,* who had been honoured with 
CoBsnr*s friendsidp, and served under him in 
Gaul, now joined Pompey. Even Brutus, the 
SOD of that Brutus who was killed "by him not 
vecy fairly in the Cisalpine Caul, a mrin of spirit, 
who liati never spoken to Ponipey before 
because he considered him as the mur- 
derer of his- fatlier, now ranged himself under 
his banners, as the defender of tlie liberties of 
his country. ^ Cicero too, though he had writ- 
ten and advised otherwise, was ashamed not 
to appear in the nmiiher of those who hazard- 
ed their lives for Rome, 'ridiiis Sextiiis, 
though i^xtremely old, and inninied of one leg, 
repaired, among the rest, to his standard in 
Macedonia ; and ilioitgli others otdy laiigluMl at 
the poor anpraraiicc he made, Pomjay no 
sooner cast Ins eyes upon him than he rosn up, 
and ran to meet him ; considering it as a great 
proof of tlie justice of his cause, tlmt, in spite 
of age and weakness, persons should come and 
seek danger with him, rather than stay at home 
in sdfety. 

But after Ponipey laid assembled his senafe, 
and at the motion of Cato, a decree was made, 

“ That no Roman should be killed except in 
liattle, nor any city that was subject to the 
Romans be plundered,” Ponipey’s party gained 
ground daily. Those who lived at loo great a 
distance, or were too weak to take a sliarc in 
tlie war, interested llieinsches in the cause ns 
much ns they were abh*, and witli weirds at 
least, contended for it ; looking upon those as 
enemies both to the gods and men, who did 
not wish that Ponipey might conquer. 

^ Not but that Cicsar mafic n merciful use of 
his victories. He l.ad lately iinide himself 
master of Pompey’s forces in ^Jpaiii^and iliough 
it was not w'itiiout a battle, he dismisscfl the 
officers, and incorporated the tnxips with his 

particularly mciitions, and RIIs us to wlial coun- 
tries they belonged. 

• a seemed very strange, says Dio, that Lablenus 
should abandon C»sar, who had loaded him with 
honours and given him the command of all the 
rorces on the other side of the Alps, ivbllc he a as 
at Rome. But he gives this reason for It : *• La- 
blenus, elated with his Immense wealth, and proud 
of bis preferments, forgot himself to such, a degree 
as to assume a character very unbecoming a per- 
r*?® circumstances. He was even for putting 
nimseir upon an equality with Ciwsar, who there- 
upon grew cool towards him, and treated him with 
Mime remve, which Lableniis resented, and went 
over to Poinpey.** * 
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own. After this, be 'passed tlie Alps arh::\ 
and marched through Italy to BrundHsiuiix, 
where he arrived at the time of the winter 
solstice. There he crossed the sea, and landed 
at Oricum ; from whence he dispatched Yibiil- 
lius,* one of Pompey*s friends, whom he had 
brought prisoner tliither, with proposals of n 
conference between him and Pompey, “ in 
which they should agree to disband their armies 
within three days, renew their friendship, con- 
firm it w'ith solemn oaths, and then both return 
to Italy.'” 

Pompey took this overture for another snare, 
and therefore drew down in haste to the sea, 
and secured all the forts and places of strength 
for land forces, as well as all the. ports ami 
other commodious stations for shipping ; so that 
there was not a wind that blew, whimi did not 
bring him cither provisions, or troops, or 
money. On the other hand, Csesar was re- 
durerl to such straits, both by sea and land, 
that he was under the necessity of seeking a 
battle. — Accordingly, he attacked Pompey’s cb- 
trenchments, and bade him defiance &ify. In 
most of these attacks and skirmishes he had tlie 
advantage ; but one day was in dangler of losing 
his wliiiie army. Ponipey fought with so much 
valour, that he put Caesar’s whole detachment 
to flight, after liaving killed two Ihoasand men 
upon tlie spot ; but was either unable or afraid 
to pursue his blow, and enter their camp with 
them. Cmsar said to his friends on the occa- 
sion, ‘‘ This day the victory had been the 
enemy’s had their general known how to con- 
qiier.”'}- 

Poiiipey’s troops, elated with this success, 
were in great haste to come ton decisive battled* 
Nay, Pompey himself seemed to give into their 
opinions by writing to the kings, the generals, 
and cities, in his interest, in the style of a con- 
queror. Yet all this while he dreaded the issue 
of a general action, believing it much better, by 
lenglli of time, by famine and fatigue, to tire ’ 
out men who had been ever invincible in arms, 
and long accustomed lo conquer when they 
fought together. Besides, he knew the infir- 
mities of age had made them unfit for the other 
operations of war, for long marches and coun- 
ter-marches, for digging trenches and building 
forts, and that, therefore, they wished for no- 
thing so iiuicli as a buttle. Pompey, with ail 
these arguiiK'tits, found it no easy matter to 
keep his army quiet. 

• III the printed text It is, Jublus i bat one of 
the iiianiiscripts gives us VibuUius, which is the 
name he has in Ciesai's Cuninieii. lib. iii. VI hub 
Jills Ilufus travelled night and day, without allow. 
iiiR liiiiiseir any rest, till he reached Pompey*s 
camp, wiio had not yet received advice of C'Asar's 
arrival ; but was no sooner informed of the taking 
of Oricum and Apolloiiia, than he immediately tie. 
camped, and by long marches reached Oricum be- 
fore Caesar. 

t Yet it may be observed, in defence of Poin- 
pey, that as his troops were raw aiid oiiexpciieii-' 
ced, it was not amiss to try them in -many skir- 

uilslies and light attacKSi ficforc he haaaidca a 

eeneral engagement with an army of veterans. 
Many instances of that kind might be produced 
from the conduct of the ablest generals. And we 
are persuaded that If Pompey bad attempted lo 
force C»sai*6 camp he would have been repulsed 
with losb and disgrace. Poinpey's greatest eirot 
seems to have been, his sulferiog himself to be 
brought to an action at last by the importueii} c< 
bis ollicci? aud svidiers. ' 
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After this lust engagenkeni, C»eiar was in 
such want of provisions, tliat he was forced to 
flecrtmp, and he took his wav tlirough Atha- 
iiwinia into Thessaly. This aaded so much to 
(he high opinion Pompey's soldiers had of 
themselves, that it was impossible to keep it 
within bounds. They cried out wiiii one 
voice, “ Csesar is fled.” Some called upon (he 
general to pursue; some to pass over into 
Ttuly. Others sent their friends and servants 
to Home, to engage houses near the forum, for 
tlie convenience of soliciting the great officers 
of state. And not a few went of their own 
accord to Cornelia, who had Ijeen privately 
lodged in Lesbos, to congratulate Iier upon the 
conclusion of the war. 

On this great emergency, a council of war 
was callea ; in whicli Atraniiis gave it as his 
opinion, **That they ought immediately tore* 
gain Italy, for that was the great prize aimed 
at in the war. Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Spain, 
and both the Gauls would soon subiiut. to 
those who were masters there. What should 
aflect Pompey still more was, that his native 
country, just by, stretched out her hands to 
him as a suppliant ; and it could not he con^ 
sistent with nis honour to let he r remain under 
such indignities, and in so disgraceful a vas- 
salage to the slaves and flatterers of tyrants.” 
But Pompey thought it w'oiild neither be for 
his reputation, to fly a second time from Cu;snr, 
and again to be pursued, when Fortune put it 
in his power to pursue ; nor agreeable to the 
laws of piety, to leave his falheriL law Scipio, 
and many other persons of consular dignity, in 
Greece and Thessaly, a prey to C&e.sar, with 
all their treasures and forces. As for Rome, 
he should take the best care of her, by fixing 
the scene of war at the greatest distance from 
her; that, without feeling its caluiiiitios,^ or 
perhaps hearing the report of them, she might 
fjuietly wait for the conqueror. 

This opinion prevailing, he set out in pursuit 
of Csesar, with a resolution not hazard a 
battle, but to keep near rnuugli to hold him, as 
it were, besieged, and to wear him out with 
famine. This he thought tiie best method he 
could take ; and a report was, moreover, 
brought him, of its being whispered among the 
eotiestrian order, “ Tliat as soon as they had 
taken oft’ Cmsar, they could «lo nothing betfer 
than take off him too.” Some say, this was the 
reason why he did not employ Cato in any .ser- 
vice of importance, but, upon his inarch against 
C^sar, sent him to the sca-cuast, to lake care 
of (he b^gage, lest, after he had destroyed 
Ca?8ar, Cato should soon oblige him to lay 
down his commission. 

While he thus softly followed the enemy’s 
steps, a complaipt was raised against him, and 
urged with much clamour, that he was not 
exercising his generalship upon CaE^.sar, but 
upon th6 senate and the whole commonwealth, 
in order that he miglit for ever keep tlie com- 
mand in bis hands, and have those for his 
guards and servants, who had a right to govern 
the world; Domitius i^nobarbns, to increase 
the always called him Agamemnon, or 

l^ing td^'kings. Favonius piqued him no less 
u ith a jest, than others by their unseasonable 
severity 2 he^ went about crying, “My friends, 
we riiall eat no figs in Tuscnlum this year.** 
And Lucius Aframus who lost forces in 


S|>aiu, and was accused of na\ iig betrayed 
tliem into tlie enemy’s hand, now when he saw 
Pompey avoid a battle, sajd, “ He was sur- 
prised that his accusers should make any diffi • 
cully of fighCtng that merchant (as they called 
him) w'lio tr tfticked for pro\ inres.” 

'Fhese and many other like sallies of ridi- 
cule Imd such un cihH'.tiipon Pompey, who was 
ainbitious of b* ing spoken well of by the 
world, and had tt)o much deference for the 
opinions of his friends, that he gave up his 
own better judgment, to follow them in (lie 
career of their false hopes and prospects. A 
thing which w'outd have been uuparaoiiable iu 
the pilot nr master of a ship, much more in 
the conimaiider-in-nhicf of so many nations, 
and such numerous armies. He had often 
commended the physician who gives no indul- 
gence to the whimsical lon^ngs of his patients, 
and yet he huriioured the sickly cravings of his 
army, and was afraid to give (heni pain, though 
necessary for the preservation of their life and 
being. For who can say that army was in a 
sound and healthy state, when some of the 
officers went about the cuinp canvassing for the 
ofticcs of consul and pnutor ; and others, namely 
Spinther, Domitius, and Scipio, were enga^ea 
in quarrels and cabals about Csesar’s high* 
priesthood, as if their adversary bad been only 
a Tigranes, a king of Armenia, or a prince os 
the Nabiiilia^atis ; and not that Giesar and that 
army, who had stormed a thousand cities, sub- 
dued above three hundred nations, gained 
niiiiiberless battles of the Germans and Gauls, 
taken a million of prisoners, and killed as 
many fairly in the iieid. Notwithstanding all 
this, they continued loud and tumultuous iu 
their demands of a battle, and when tliey came 
to the plains of Pharsalia, forced Pompey to 
cull a council of war. Labieniis, who had the 
coniniand of the cavalry, rose up first, and 
took an oalli, “ That he would not return from 
the battle, till he had put the enemy to flight” 
All the other officers swore tlie same.^ 

The night following, Pompey liad this dream. . 
He thought, he entered his own theatre, and 
was received with loud plaudits; after which, 
he adorned the temple of Venus ihe Victorious 
with many This vision, on one side, 

riicoiir:ig(Ml him, and on the otlier alarmed him. 
lie was afraid that Csesar, who was a de- 
scendant of Venus, would be aggrandized at his 
expense. Jlcside.s, a panics fear ran through 
tlie caiiii», the noise of which awakened him. 
And about the morning watch, over Casstir’s 
camp, w'here every thing was perfectly quiet, 
there suddenly appeared a great light, from 
which a stream ui lire issued iu the form of a 
torch, and 1‘ell upon tliat of Pompey, Caesar 
himself says, he saw it as he was going his 
ronnds. r i ’ 

Cmsar was preparing, at break of day, to 
march to Scotusa .'I- his soldiers were striking 
their tents, and Uie servants, and beasts of 

* Panic fears were so called, from the terror 
which Ihe god Pan Is said to have struck the ene- 
mies of Greece with, at the battle of Marathon. 

t Scutusa was a city of ‘I'hessaly. Ciesar was 
persuaded that Pompey would not come to action, 
and therefore chose to march in search of pro* 
visions, as well as to harass the enemy with fre- 
quent movements, and to watch an oppurtuiilly, in 
eoine of those movement*, lo fall epou tbenu 
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already m t»iotion, when his 
leSHtJibnght intelli^nce, tliat they had seen 
inall^lmSed about in the‘ eDemv|i3 camp, and 
[lerceiveS a nois^ and bustle., which indicated 
an approaching battle. After these, others 
came and assured him, that the first ranks were 
drawn up. 

Upon this Cassar said, ^The 1ong[-wisbed 
day IS come, on which we shall fight with men, 
and not with wont and famine.’’ Then he 
immediately ordered the red mantle to be put 
np before his pavilion, which, among tlie Ko- 
mans, is the si^al of a battle. The soldiers 
no sooner beheld it,- than tliey leil their tents 
as they were, and ran to arms with loud 
shouts, and every expression of joy. Aiid^ 
when the officers began to put them in order of 
battle, each man fell into his proper rank as 
quietly, and with ns much skill and ease, as a 
chorus in a Irngedy. 

Pompey* placed himself in his right wing 
over against Antony, and his fatlicr-in-law, 
iScipio, in the centre, opposite Domitius Calvi- 
nus; His left wing was commanded by Imcius 
Domitius, and supported by the cavalry ; for 
they were almost all ranged on that side, in 
ortUT to break in upon Cmsar, and cut off the 
tenth legion, which was accounted the bnivest 
in his army, and in which he used to fight in 
person. GicsKir, seeing the enemy’s left wing 
so well guarded with horse, and fearing the 
excellence of their armour, sent for a detach- 
meut of six cohorts from the body of reserve, 
and placed iiie in behind the bmth legion, willi 
oitlers not to stir before the attack, lest they 
should be discovered by the enemy ; but when 
the enemy’s ca\ airy had charged, to make up 
through the foremost ranks, and then not to 
discharge their javelins at a distance, as brave 
men generally do in their eagerness to come to* 
sword in hand, but to reserve them till tliey 
came to close fighting, and push them forward 
into the eyes and faces of the enemy. ‘^For 
those fair young dancers,” said he, “ will never 

* It Is somewliat surprising, that the account 
which Caesar biinself has left us of this memorable , 
battle slioiiUi meet with contradiction. Yet so it | 
is ; Plutarch diUVrs uiilely from liim, and Appian I 
from both. Arcordiiig to Caesar (bell. Civil, lib. 
til.), Pompey was on tlie left with the two legions, | 
Which Csesar had n-liirned him at Ihe beginning of ! 
t.lie war. Scipio, Ponipey’s father-in-law, was in 
the centre, with the legions he had hronglit from 
Syria, and the i euiforccinrnts sent by several kings 
and states of Asia. The Cilician legion, and some 
Cohorts which had served in Spain, were in the 
right, under the cuiLuiaiid of Afraniiis. As Pom- 
'pey’s right wing was covered by the Enipeiis, he | 
Jtrengtlieiied the left with the seven thousand hurle, 
as well as with the siingers and archers. The 
whole army, consisting of lorty-flve thousand men, 
was drawn up in three lines, with very little 
spaces between' them. In conformity to this dis- 
position, Csesiu's army, was drawn up ill the follow- 
ing order : Hhe tenth legion, which had on all oc- 
casions signalized itself above the rest, was placed 
in the right wing, and the ninth in the left ; but at 
tbe latter had been coubiderably weakened in the 
action at Dyrrharliium, the eighth legion was 
posted so near it, as to be able to support and re- 
inforce it upon occasion. The rest of Caesar’s 
forces flUed up tbe spaces between the two wings. 

, Mark Antony commanded the left wing, Sylla tbef 
right, and Coelus Domitius Calvus the main 
body. As for Csstar, he posted himself on tbe 
tYlabt , over against Pompey, that he might have 
ului always la sight. 


stand thcr Ateel aimed at their eye9> but will fly 
to save their handsome, faceb.” . . 

While Caesar was thus enmloyed, JPoidpeY 
took a view on horseback of the order of bom 
armies ; and finding that the enemy kept tJieir 
ranks with the utmost exactness, and quietly 
waited for the simal of battle, while his own 
men, for want of experience, wei^ fluctuating 
and unsteady, he was afraid th^ would be 
broken upon the first onset H^e therefore 
commanded the vanguard to stand firm in 
tlieir ranks, ^ and in tliat close order to receive 
the enemy’s charge. Ctesar condemned this 
measure, as not only tending to lessen the 
vigour of the blows, which is always greatest 
in the assailants, but also to damp the fire and 
spirit of the men ; whereas tliose who advimee 
witli impetuosity, and animate each other with 
shouts, are filled with an entliusiastic yaloiit 
and superior ardour. 

Cmsar’s army consisted of twenty-twp thou- 
sand men, anef Pompey’s was something more 
than twice that number. When the signal was 
given on both sides, and the trumpets sounaed 
a charge, each common man •attended only 
to his own concern. But some of the principal 
Uomaiis and Greeks, who only stood and 
looked on, when the dreadful moment of ac- 
tion approached, could not help considering to 
what the avarice and ambition of two men had 
brought the Homan empire. The sanle^ arms 
on both sides, the troops marshalled in tlie 
same manner, the same siandards ; in -short, 
the strength and flower of one and the same 
city turned upon itself? ,What could Ije 
stronger proof of the blindness and i||||!ra^pa^ 
of human nature, when carried. ; by 'w 

passions ? Had they been ^yUjiing to eqjoy the 
fruits of their labours in peace ana tranauulity, 
the greatest and best part of the world was. 
their own. Or, if they ‘must have indulged 
their thirst of victories and triumphs, the Par* 
fhians and Germans were yet to be subdued; 
Scythia and India yet remained ; together wifii 
a vei^y plausible colour for their lust of new 
acquisitions, tlie pretence of civilizing barba- 
rians. And what Scythian horse, what Par 
tbian arrows, what Indian treasures, could 
have resisted seventy thousand Romans, led on 
by Pompey and Cmsar, with whose names 
tliose nations had long been acquainted ? Into 
such a variety of wild and savage countries 
had these two generals carried their Victorians 
arms. Wlicreas now they gtood threatening 
each other with destruction ; not sparing^even 
tlieir own glory, though to it they sacrificed 
their country, but prepared, one. of them, to 
lose tlie reputation of being invincible, which 
hitherto they had both maintained. So that 
the alliance which tliey had contracted by 
Pompey’s marriage to Julia, was from the firiit 
only an artful expedient; and her charms were 
to ^ form a self-interested compact, insf^d -of 
being tbe pledge of a sincere friendship. ‘ 

The plain of Pharsalia was now covered 
witli men, and horses, and arms ; And the sig- 
nal of battle bein^ giv;pn on both sides,, the 
first on Csasaris side who advanced ; the 

* . Vide C^s. nbl supra. 

This, however, must he said In extniHS for Tiuu* . 
pey, that generals of great fiime sqid 
have soinet^es done as' lie i!id. j ^ ^ 
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thai^ was Cains Craatinas,* wli3 commanded 
a (mips of a himdred and twe'nty men, and was 
determined to make good his promise to hw 
general. He was the first man Casar saw 
when he went out of the trenches in the morn- 
ing; ahd upon CflBsar*s -asking him what 
tbooeht- of the battle, he stretched out his 
hand, and answered in a cheerful tone, “ You 
will gain a glorious victory, • nnd I shall have 
your praise this day, ■ either alive or dead.*’ In 
pursuance of this promise,^ he advanced the 
foremost,, and many following to support him, 
he charged into the midst of the enemy. They 
soon took to their swonls, and numbers were 
slain ; but as Crastinus was making his way 
forward, and cutting down all before him, one 
oS Pompey’a men stood to receive him. and 
pushed his sword in at his 'mouth with such 
force, that it went through the nape of his 
neck. CrastiniiM thus killed, the fight was 
maintained with equal advantage on both 
sides. 

Pompey did not immediately lead on his 
right wing, but often directed his eyes to the 
left, and lost time in Wiiiting to see what exe- 
cution his cavalry would do there. Meanwhile 
they had extended their squadrons to surround 
Caesar, and prepared to drive the few horse 
he had placed in front, back upon the fijot At 
that instant Cicsar gave the signal : upon which 
his cavalry retreated a little ; and the six co- 
horts, which consisted of three thousand men, 
and had been placed behind tlic tenth legion, i 
advanced to surround Poinpey’s cavalry ; and 
coming close up to them, raised tlie points of 
their javelins, ns they had been taught, and 
aimed th^ at the face. Their adversaries, 
who were not experienced in any kind of fight- 
ing, and had not the least previous idea of 
this, could not parry or endure the blows upon 
their faces, hut turned their backs, or covered 
their eyes with their hands, and soon fled with 
great dishonour. OaF^sar’s men took no care to 
pursue them, but turned their force upon the 
enemy’s infantry, particularly ujjon that wing, 
which, now stripped of its horse, lay open to 
the attack on all sides. The six cohorts, there- 
fore, took them in flank, while (he tenth legion 
charged them in front ; and they, who had 
hoped to surround (he enemy, and now, instead 
of that, saw themselves surrounded, made but 
a short resistance, and then took to a precipi- 
tate flieht 

dust that was raised, Pomiiey 
conjectured the fate of his cavalry ; and it is 
hard to say what passed in his mind at that 
moment. He appeared like a man moonstruck 
and distracted ; and without considering that 
no was Pompey the Great, or speaking to any 
one, he quittea the ranks, and retired step hy 
step towards his camp. A scene which cannot 
be better ‘painted than in these verses •of 
■ Homer i-f— 

;Bot Initial Jove, espoutiog Hector's part, 

"Shot heaven-bred horror through the Grecian's 
heart; • 

^ Coiifased, unnerv'd in Hector's presence grown, 

AiDtaed hp stood with terrors not bis own. 

* So Ganar calls Um; His name in Flotarch Is 
In Applan Cyasslntrs* 

" ♦ m Ylio ele^nth Hook of the Iliad, where he 
Is spcaUojg of (be flight of Ajax befo|e Hector. 


O'er bis broad hack bis moon^ tbield . ha 
threw. 

And glariug round by tardy steps withdrew. 

Pops. 

In this condition he entered hia tenL where 
he sat down, and uttered not a word, till at 
last, imon finding that some of the enemy 
enteretf the camp with the fugitives, he said, 
^ What ! into in; camp too !” After this short 
exclamation, he rose up, and dressing himself 
in a manner suitable to hia fortune, privately 
withdrew.^ All the other legions lied; and 
a great slaughter was made in the camp, of thw 
servants and others who had the care of the 
tents. But Asinius Pollio, who then fought on 
Oa>sar*s side assures us, that of the regular 
troops there were not above six tiiousand men 

killed.t 

Upon the teking of the camp, there was a 
spectacle which shewed, in strong colours, the 
vanity and folly of Pompey’s troops. All the 
tents were crowned with myrtle; the beds 
were strewed with flowers ; the tables covered 
with cups, and bowls of wine set out. In 
short, every thing had the ap|>earance of pre* 
uarations 1‘ur ibasU and sacritices, rather Uian 
lor men going out to battle. To such a de- 
I gree had their vain hopes corrupted them, and 
with such a senseless confidence they took the 
field ! 

When Pompey had got at a little distance 
from tile camp, he quitted his horse. He had 
very few people about him ; and, as he saw h^ 
was not pursued, he went softly on, wrapped 
up in such thoughts as we limy suppose a 
man to have, who had been used lor tliirty-fonr 
years to conauer and carry all before him, and 
now in his old age first came to know what 
it was to be defeated and to fly. We may 
easily conjecture what his tlioiiglits must be, 
when in one sliort hour lie had lost the glory 
and the power which had been growing up 
amidst so many wars and conflicts ; and he 
who was lately guarded with such armies of 
horse and foot, and sucli great and powerful 
fleets, was reduced to so iiiean and contempti- 
ble an e(iiiij>age, that his enemies, who were in 
search of liiui, could not know him. 

lie passed by Larissa, and came to Tempe, 
where, burning with tiiirst, ho threw himself 

* Caesar tells us that the cohorts appointed to 
defend the camp made a vigorous resistance ; but 
being at length overpowered, fled to a neighbour* 
Ing moiiqtalii, where he resolved to invest them, 
lint before he had lliiislied bis lines, want of water 
obliged them to abandon that post, and retired to- 
wards Dartssa*. Ciesar pursued the fugitives at 
the bead of four legions (not of the fourth legion, 
as the authors of the Universal History erroneous- 
ly say,) and after six miles' march came np with 
them. But they, not dating to engage troops 
flushed with victory, fled for refuge to u high hill, 
the foot of which was watered by a little river. 
Though Caesar's men were quite spent, and- ready 
to faint with the excessive heat and the fatlgua ot 
the whole day, yet, by his obliging manner, ||u 
prevailed upon them to cut off the convenience 
of the water from the enemy by u trench. Here* 
upon, the unfortunate fugitives came to a capilala* 
tion, threw down their aims, and Imploreil' the 
clemency of the conqueror. Tbit they alt did, 
except some senators, who, as It was now night, 
escaped in (he dark. Vide C.es. Bell. Ilb« ill. 80 , 
t Cwsar says, that In all there were flflecti 
tbous&Md killed, diid twenty-four thonsaifd 
prisoners. * - 
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upAo Itin face, and drunk oat of tlie river ; ailer 
levliicii, he nassed through the valley, aud went 
do^Q to the sea-coast. There he spent the 
gemfdndei of the night in a poor fisherman’s 
cabin. Next morning, about break of day, he 
went on board a small river-boat, taking with 
him such of his company as were freemen. 
The slaves he dismissed, bidding them go to 
Ceosar, and fear notliing. 

As he was roasting along, he saw a ship of 
burden jiut ready to sail ; the master of which 
was Petichis, a Roman citizen, who, though 
not acquainted with Pompey, knew him oy 
eight, it happened, that this roan, the night 
before, dreamed he saw Pompey rome and 
talk to him, not in the figure he had formerly 
known him, but in mean and melancholy cir> 
ciimstances. ^ lie was giving the passengers an 
account of bis dream, as persons, who have a 
mat deal of time upon their hands, love to 
discourse about such matters ; when, on a 
sudden, one of the mariners told him, he saw 
a little boat rowing up to him from the land, 
and the crew making signs, by shaking their 
gsnnents and stretching out their hands. Upon 
this, Peticius stood uj), and could distinguish 
Pompey among them, in the same form as he 
liad seen him m his dream. Then beating his 
head for sorrow, he ordered the seamen to let 
down the ship's boat, and held out his hand to 
Pompey to invite him aboard ; for by his dress 
he perceived^ his change of fortune. Therefore, 
without waiting for any further application, he 
took him up, and such of his companions as he 
thought proper, and then hoisted sail. The 
persona PomMy took with him, were the two 
lientuli and Favonins ; and a little after, thev 
(taw king Deiotarus beckoning to them with 

S cat earnestness from the snore, and took 
m up likewise. The master of the ship pro- 
vided them the best suptier he could, and when 
it was almost ready, Pompey, for want of a 
servant, was going to wash himself, but Favo> 
nins seeing it, stepped up, and both washed 
and anointed him. All the time he was on 
board, he continued to wait upon him in all 
the offices of a servant, ey en to the washing of 
Ills feet and providing his supper ; insomuch, 
that ofie who saw the unafiectetl simplicity and 
sincere attachment with which Favonins per- 
formed these offices, cried out, 

—The generous mind adds dli^nity 
To every act, and nothing iiiibhecoines it. 

Pompey, in the course of his voyage, sailed 
by Amphipolis, and from thence steered for 
Mitylene, to take up Cornelia and bis son. As 
soon as he reached the island, he sent a mes- 
veqger to the town with nevi far different 
from what Cornelia expected. For, by the 
flattering accounts which many officious per- 
sons had given her, she understood, that tlie 
dispute was decided at Dvrrhachiam, and that 
nodiing but the pursuit of Ceesar remained to 
be attended to. The messenger, finding her 
pdssessed writh such hopes, had not power to 
make the nsual salutations; but expressing the 
greatness of Pompey’s misfortunes by his tears 
raflier than words, only told her, ^ She must 
make hastoj if she had a mind to see Pompey 
with one diip only, gnd that not his own.” 

At ihia news Cornelia threw herself upon 
me ground, Vhere she lay a long time insensi- 


ble and ejpeecbless. At Ipst, coming to herself, 
she perceived there was no ttm^ to be lost in 
tears and lamentations, and therefore ha^^d 
through the town to the sea. Pontipey ran to 
meet her, and received hereto his aims as she 
was just going to fall. While she hungf upon 
his neck, she thus addressed him * ^ 1 see, my 
dear husband, your present nnha|my condition 
is the efiect of my ill fortune, and not jour’s. 
Alas ! how are you reduced to one poor ves- 
sel, who, before your marriage with Cornelia, 
traversed this sea with five hundred gaHeys 1 
Why do you come to 8e.e me. and not rather 
leave me to my evil destiny, who have loaded 
you too with such a weight of calamities * 
How happy had it been for me to have died 
before 1 heard that Publius, my first husband 
was killed by the Parthians ! How wise, had 
1 followed him to the grave, as I onCe in- 
tended! What have I lived for since, bntto 
bring misfortunes upon Pompey the Great ?”* 

Such, we are assured, was the speech of 
Cornelia ; and Pompey answered, ** Till this 
moment, Cornelia, you have experienced no- 
tliing but the smiles of fortune ; and it was 
she who deceived * you, because she stayed 
with me longer than she commonly does with 
her favourites. But, fated as we are, we must 
bear fhis reverse, and make another trial of 
her. For it is no more improbable, that we 
may emerge from this poor condition, and rise 
to great things again, than it was t^t we 
should fall from great things into this poor 
condition.” 

Cornelia tlien sent to the city for her most 
valuable moveables and her servants. The 
people of Mitylene came to pay thdr respects 
to Pompey, and to invite him to their city. 
But he refused to go, and bade them surren- 
der themselves to the conqueror without fear ; 
" For Cssar,” he told them, ^ had great cle- 
menev.” After this, he tamed to Cratippus 
the philosopher, who was come from the town 
to see him, and began to complain a little of 
Providence, and express some doubts concern- 
ing it Cratippus made some concessions, 
and, turning the discourse, encouraged him to 
hope better things ; that he might not give him 
pain, by an unseasonable opposition to his ar- 
guments; else he might have answered his 
objections against Providence, by'flJiewing, 
that tlie state, and indeed the constitution, was 
in such disorder, toat it was necessary it 
should be changed into a monarchy. Or this 
one question would have silenced him, ^ How 
do we know, Pompey, that, if you had con- 
quered, yon would nave made a bettor nse of 
your good fortune than Caesar?” But we must 
leave the determinations of Heaven to its sn- 
pe/ior wisdom. 

As soon as his wife and his friends were 

** Cornelia is represented by Lucan, too, at im- 
puting tbe nlsfortoneB of Pompey to her alliance 
with bim ; and It seems, from one part of her 
speech on ibis occasion, that she should nave been 
given to Caesar. ^ 

. O utinam Tiialamos Invlsl Caesarlt lisem I 

1/ there were any thing in this. It might baveUwn 
a material eause of the quarrel between Caesar ' 
and Pompey, as tbe latter, by meant of tbit atlt 
auce, roust have strengthened himself with fes 
Crassian interest ; for Cornelia was the relict of 
Publius Ciassus, tbe son of Marcus Crastut* 
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f mbarkecif lio set anW, and continued his coursa 
without Jp^bins at ap^^por^ except for water 
and prpv»ions^ till came to Attalia^ a city 
of Pkmphytia'. There he .was joined by some 
Oilician gmleys ; and beside pickinfi: up a nnm- 
.Ser of soldiers, he found in a little time sixty 
senators about him* ' When he was informed 
that his fleet wm still entire, and that Cato 
was. gone to Africa with a considerable body 
of men which he had collected after their flight, 
he lamented to. his friends his great error, in 
siiflering himself to be forced into an engage- 
ment at land, and making no ose of those 
forces, in which he was confessedly stronger ; 
nor eren taking care to flght near his fleet, j 
that, in case of hjs meeting with a check at | 
land, he might have been supplied from sea 
' with another army, capable or making head 
ag^aihst (he enemy. Indeed, we find no greater 
mistake in PoTni>ey*s whole conduct, nor a 
more remarkable instance of Caesar’s general- 
ship, than in removing the scene of action to 
sncli a distance from the naval forces. 

However, as it was necessary to tindeifoke 
something with tlie small means he had left, | 
he sent to some cities, and sailed to others 
himself, to raise money, and to get a supply of 
men for his slnps. But knowing the extraor- 
dluaiT celerity of the enemy’s motions, he was 
afraid he might be beforenand with him, and 
seize all tliat he was preparing. He, therefore, 
began to think of retiring to some asylum, and 
proposed the matter in council. They could 
not think of nnj^rovince in the Homan em- 
])tre that would aflord a safe retreat ; and when 
they, cast their eyes on the foreign kingdoms, 
Pompe^ mentioned Parthia as tlie most likely 
to- receive and protect them in their present 
weak condition, and afterwards to send them 
back with a force sufficient to retrieve their 
afiaira. Others were of opinion, it was proper 
to apply to Africa, and to Juba in particular. 
But Theophanes of Lesbos observed it was 
madness to leave Bgypt, which was distant but 
three days’ sail. Besides, Ptolemy,* who was 
growing towards manhood, had particular ob- 
ligations to Pompey on his. father’s account; 
and ^ould he go then, and put himself in the 
hands of the Parthians, the most perfidious 
people in .the world? He represented what 
a wrong measure it would be, if, rather than 
trust to the clemency of a noble Roman, who 
was his father-in-law, and be contented with 
the second place of eminence, he would ven- 
ture his person with Arsaces,'^ by whom even 
CrasBfis would not be taken alive. He added, 
that it would be extremel^r absurd to carry a 

m ; woman of (he family of Scipio among 
rians, who; thought power consisted in 
the display of insolence and- outrage; and 
where, if she escaped unviolated, it would be 
believed she did not, after she been with 
foose who were capable of treating her with 
in^fignity^ ' It is said, this last consideration 

e This tfts Ptolemy Dionysius, the son of Pto- 
lemy Auletes, wbo died In the year of Rome 704, 
nliich waatbfi year before the battle of Pbaraalia. 
He nat now ih bis fouiteentb year. 

t,|?foin;4bMh passage it appears, that Araaces was 
thO vC^inbii name .of the kings of Partbia. For it 
was not. Ihe^proper name of the king then upon 
the .ibi^a^ Dbr^^of him. who was at war wUb 
Cipssas,., . . ^ . 


only prevented his marchin|^ to tlie Euphrates; 
but it is some doubt witb liS, 'whether it wap 
not rather his fate (hah hie opinion, which di« 
reeled his steps another wav. 

When it was determinea that they shonid 
seek for refuge in Egypt, he set sail from 
Cyprus with Comelia, in a Seletician |[alley. 
The rest accompanied him, some in ships of 
war, and some in merchantmen : and (h^ made 
a safe voyage. Being informed that Irolemy 
was with his army at Pelusium, where he was 
engaged in war with his sister, he proceeded 
thither, and sent a messenger before him to . 
notify his arrival, and to entreat the king’s pro^ * 
tection. 

Ptolemy was very young, and Photinns. his 
prime minister, called a council of his ablest 
officers ; though their advice had no more 
weiglit than he was pleased to allow He 
ordered each, however, to -give his opinion. 
But who can, without indignation, consider, 
that the fate of Pompey the Oreai was to be 
*deter mined by Photinns, an eunuch; byTheo- 
dotiis, a man of Chios, who was hired to teach 
the prince rhetoric ; and by Achillas, an- 
E^ptian? For among the king’s chamber- 
lains and tutors, these bad the 'greatest influ- 
ence over him, and were the persons he most 
consulted. Pompey lay at anchor at some dis- 
tancefrom the place,.waitiDg the determination ' 
of this respectable board ; while he thought it 
beneath him to be indebted to Ceesar for his 
.safely. The council were divided in their 
opinions ; some advising the prince to give him 
an honourable reception; and others to send 
him an order to depart. But Theodotus, to 
display his eloquence,^ insisted that both were 
wrong; “ If yon receive him,” said ho, “ you 
will have Cassar for your enemy) and Pompey 
for your master. If yon order him ofiT, Pompey 
may one day revenue the affront, and Coesar 
resent your not having put him in his hau^ : ' 
the best method, therefore, is to send for him, 
and put him to death. By this means you will 
do Caesar a favour, and have nothing to fear 
from Pompey.” He added, with a smile, 

“ Dead men do not bite.” 

This advice being approved of, the execu- 
tion of it was committed to Achillas. In con- 
sequence of which, he took with him Septi- 
mius, who had formerly been one of Pompey’s 
officers, and Salvius, who had also acted under 
him as a centurion, with three or four assist- 
ants, and made np to Pompey’s skip, where . 
his principal friends and officers had assem- 
bled, to see how the affair went on. When 
they perceived there was nothing magnificent 
in their reception, nor suitable (o the hopes 
which Theophanes had conceived, but that a 
few men only, in a fishing-boat^ came to wait 
upon them, such want of respect appeared a 
suspicious circumstance; and they advised 
Pompey, while he was out of the reach of 
missive weapons, to get out to the main sei^; 

Ideantime, (he boat approachin^r, Septimiilis ' 
spoke first, addressing Jrompey, in Latin^ by . 
the title of Imperator, Then Achillas saluted 
him in Greek, and desired him to dome info 
the boat, because the water was very shaUofr- .^ 
towards (he shore, and a galleys must strOia ^ 
upon die sands. At the same time tb^ saw 
several of the kin^s jfoips getting reu^ and ' ' 
dis ahp^ covered srilh tro^ • so (hat^ 
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would have changed their minda^ it was then 
too, late ; besides, their distrust would have 
furnished the assassins with a pretence for 
their iioustice. He^ therefore, embraced Cor- 
nelia; who lamented his sad exit 'before it 
. happened ; and ordered two centurions, one of 
ms enfranchised slaves named Philip, and a 
ieirvant called Scenes, to get into the boat be- 
fore him. When Achillas had hold of his 
Innd, and he was going to step in himself, he 
Ibrned to Ids wife and sou, and repeated that 
. terse of Sophocles, 

fleek'st thou a tyrant's door 1 then farewell free- 
dom T 

Thoogh fbee ars air before 

These were the last words he spoke to them. 

-As there was a considerable distance be- 
tween the galley and tlie shore, and he ob- 
served that not a man in the boat shewed him 
the least civility, or even spoke to him, he 
looked at Septimius, and said, Methinks, I 
remember yon to have beerf my fellow-sol- 
dier but he answered only with a nod, with- 
out testifying any regard or friendship. A 
profound silence again taking place, Pompey 
took out a paper, in which he had written a 
speech in Greek, that he designed to make 
to Ptolemy, and amused himself with reading 
it 

When they approached the shore, Cornelia, 
with her friends in the galley, watched the 
event with great anxiety. She was a little^ 
encouraged, when she saw a number of the 
king’s great officers coming down to the strand, 
in all appearance to receive her husband and 
do him honour. But the moment Pompey was 
biking hold of Philip’s hand, to raise him with 
more ease, Septiimiis came behind, and run 
him through the body; after wliich Salviiis and 
Achillas also drew their swords. Pompey 
took his robe in both hands and covered his 
face ; and without saying or doing the least 
thing unworUiy of him, submitted to his fate ; 

. only uttering a groan, while they despatched 
him with many blows. He wns then just tiily- 
nine years old, for he was killed the day after 
his birth-ilay.^ 

Cornelia, and her friends in the galleys, upon 
seeing him murdered, gave a shriek that was 
heard to the shore, and weighed anchor ini- 
' mediately. Their flight was assisted by a brisk 
gale, as they got out more to sea ; so that the 
Egyptians gave up their design of pursuing 
them. The murderers having cut oft* Pompey’s 
head, threw the body out of the boat naked, 
and left it e^x^osed to all who were desirous 
of such a sipht. Philip stayed till their curiosi- 
ty was satisfted, and then washed the body 
with sea-water, end wrapped it in one of his 
own garments, because he Jiad Tiothing else at. 
hand. The next thing was to look out for 
^wood for the funeral-pile ; and casting his eyes 
over^the shore, he sj^ed the old remains of a 

* SoUke divines, hr saying that Pompey never 
'prospered after he presumed to enter (he sanctuary 
In the temple at Jeiusalem, iutiiiiate- that his niis- 
Ibrtunes were owing to that profanation ; hut we 
forbear, with Plutarch, tr> coiinnent on the provU 
AeptisI determinations of the Supreme Being.. In- 
teed he fell a sacrifice, to as vile a set of people as 
he had hofore lusiilted ;"for the Jews excepted, 
"not upon earth a more despleabie race 
•f men tbsn the cowardly cruet Bhyptiant I 


fishiDg-boat; which, tliough not large, would 
make a sufficient pile for apoipr n^ed body 
that was not quite entire. 

While he was collecting the bieces of plank 
*and putting them together, ah old Roman, who 
had made some of his first campaigns under 
Pompey, came up and said to Philip, ^ Who 
are you that are pr^ariog the funeral of Pom- 
TOy the Great?’’ Philip ahswered, ^ l am his 
freedman.” “ But you shall not,” said the old 
Roman, “have this honour entirely to your- 
self. As a work of piety offers itself, let me 
have a share in it ; that I may not abSdlnlqly 
repent my having passed so many years in a 
foreign country ; but, to compensate, many mis- 
fortunes, may have the consolation of doing 
some of the Idst honours^ to the greatest gene- 
ral Rome ever produced.” In .this maimer 
was the funeral of Pompey conducted. 

Next day Lucius Lentuius, who knew no- 
thing of what had passed, because he was upon 
his voyage from Cyprus, . arrived upon the 
Egyptian shore, and as he was coasting along, 
saw the funeral pile, and Philip, whom he did 
not yet know, standing by it Upon which he 
said to himself, “ Wlio has finished his davs, 
and is going to leave his remains upon this 
shore ?” adding, after a short pause, with a 
sigh, “ Ah ! Pompey the Great ! perhaph thou 
mayest be the man.” Lentnlus soon after 
went on shore, and was taken anil slain. 

Such was the end of Pompe^ the .Great. As 
for Cmsar, he arrived not long after in Egypt, 
whicli lie found in great disorder. When they 
came to present the head, hb turned from it, 
and the person that brought it, as a sight of 
horror, lie received the seal, but it was with 
tears. The device was a lion holding ft sword. 
The two assassins, Achillas and Photinus, he 
put to death ; and the king, being defeated in 
battle, perished in the river. Theodotus, the 
rhetorician, escaped the vengeance of C&esar, 
by leaving Egypt ; but he wandered about, a 
miserable fugitive, and w{|j|jbaled wherever he 
went. At last, Marci’^ ‘^utiis, who killeiL 



Poiftr^ ^ ^ . 

buried tliem ^Q^'usVfondh near Alba.*}* 

* Of touching and wrsi|k|diig up the body. 

t Pompey has, ih all appearance, and in ail ^con- 
siderations of hi^ character, bad less jnstipe dune 
him by historians tligu any other man of .bis time. 
His popular humantty, his iiiitita'ry and political 
skill, his prudence (which he sdmetiines unfortii 
tiutely gave up,) his natural bravery and geiiero- 
,sity, his roiijugal virtues, which (though sometimes 
impeached) were both naturally and morally 
great ; his cause, which was certainly. In its oii- 
giiial interests, , the cause of Roqies^all these cir- 
cumstances, entitled him to a more distingnisbed 
and more respectable character than any of his his- 
torians have thotight proper to afford him. One 
circumstance, indeed, renders (be accounts that 
(he writers, who rose after the, established mo* 
iiaichy, have given of his, opposUloh, peifectiy re* 
cuiiclleabte to the prejudice which a|>bears against 
him ; or rather to the reluctance which they have 
shewn to that praise vrhtrh they seemed to have 
felt that he deserved i When the commonwealth 
was no more, and the supporters of bU interest 
had faHeiijnrith then his story ItseiO uotto men- 
tioB poetry,, departed^ ftoui its prQUgr prmim, of 
impartiality, and ei^n Plutarch tnw a jias^lce to 
Imperial power* 1 . , - , ' 
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. AGESILAUS AJTO POMPEY COMPARED. 

Svctt is tibci* accouBt we had to give of the conld easily have supplied Sparta with a khu 
lives of these two great men ; and^ in drawing who was neither spurious nor maimed, had nol. 
np the parallel, we shall previously take a Lysauder hern industrious enough to rendei 
ehort BCYvey of the difference in their charac- the oracle obscure for the sakev>f Agesilaus. 
ter. As to tlieir political talents, there never was 

In the first place, Poropey rose to power, n finer measure tlian that of Apsilaua, when, 
and established his reputation, by just and in the distress of the Spartans how to procefia 
. laudable means ; partly by the strength of his against the fugitives after tlie battle of iLeuctra, 
own genius, and partly by his services to he decreed that the laws should be silent for 
Sylla, in freeing Italy from various attempts at that day.^ We have nothing of Pompey’s that - 
despotism.. Whereas Agesilaus came to the can possibly be compared to it On the con- 
throne by methods equally immoral an :l irreli- trarjr, he thought himself exempted, from ob- 
gioos;forit was by accusing Leotychidas of J serving the laws he had made, and that his 
bastardy, whom his brother had acknowledged transgressing them shewed his friends his 
as his legitimate son, and by eluding the oracle superior power : whereas Agesilaus, when under 
relative to a lame king.* a necessity of contravening the laws, to save a 

In the next place, Pompey paid all due number of citizens, found out an expedient 
respect to Sylla during his life, and took oare which saved both the laws and the criminals, 
to see his remains honourably interred, not- 1 must also reckon among his political virtues, 
withstanding the opposition it met with from his inimitable behaviour upon the receipt of the 
Lepidiis; and afterwards lie gave his danghtfir scytah^ which ordered him to leave Asia in Ae 
to Paustns, the son of Sylla. On the other height of his success. For he did not, like 
hand, Agesilaus shook off Lysandmr upon a Pompey, serve tlie commonwealth only in 
slight pretence, and treated him with great iu^ affairs which contributed to his own greatness; 
dignity. Yet the services Pompey received* the good of his country was hiii great object, 
from Sylla were not greater than those he had and, with a view to that, he rcnotiuced such 
rendered him ; whereas Agesilaus was ap- power and so much glory as no man had either 
pointed king ofJSparta by Lysanderis means, be tore or after him, except Alexander the 
and afterwards captain-general ol' Greece. Great. 

In the third place, Poinpcy's offences against If we view them in another light, and con- 
the^laws and the constitution were principally sider tlieir military performances; the trophies 
owing to his alliances, to his supporting either which Pompey erected were so numerous, the 
Csosar or Scipio (whose daughter he had mar- armies he led so powerful, and the pitched 
ried) in their unjust demands. Agesilaus not battles he won so extraordinary, that I suppose 
only ^titled tlie passion of his son, by sparing Xenophon liimself would not compare the vio- 
the life of Sphoarias, whose death ought to lories of Agesilaus with them ; though that 
have atoned for the injuries he had done the historian, on account of his other excefienCes, 
Athenians : but he likewise screened Phoehi- has^ been indulged the peculiar privilege of 
das, who was guilfv of an. egregious infraction saying what he i>lensed of his hero, 
of the league with the Thebans, and it was TheTo was a difference too, 1 think, in their 
visibly for the sake of his crime that lie took behaviour to their enemies, in point of equity 
him into his protection. In short, whatever and moderation. Agesilaus was bent upon 
troubles Pompey brought upon the Romans, enslaving Thebes, and destroyed Messene ; the 
either through ignorance or a timorous coni- former the city from which nis family sprung, 
plaisancefor his friends, Agesilaus brought as the lalter Sparta’s sister colony;* and in the 
great dlstre.ss^es upon tlie Spartans, through a . attempt lie was near ruining Sparta itself On 
spirit of obstinacy and resentment; for such the other hand, Pompey, after he had conquered 
was the. spirit that kindled the Boeotian war. the pirates, bestowed cities on such as were 
If, .when we are mentioning their faults, we willing to change their way of life ; and when 
may take notice of their fortune, the Romans he might have led Tignines, king of Armenia, 
could have no previous idea of that of Pompey ; captive at tiie wheels of his chariot, he rather 
but the Lacedemonians were sufficiently fore- chose to make him an ally ; on which occasion 
warned of the. danger of a lame reign, and yet he made use of that menioraldi expression, “ 1 
A^silaus would suffer them to avail them- prefer the glory that will last for ever, to th^' o« 
selves of that warning.-)* Way, suxiposing a day.” 

Leotychidas a mere sti-anger, and as much a But if the pre-eminence in military virtue is 
bastard as he was ; yet tiie family of Emytion to be decided by such actions and coiinsfJs as 
' are most characteristical of the mat and^^Hse': 

^ See, tbe Li« of Agesilaus. commander, we shall find that the Lacedwmo- 

t Ir is I'ifae, the latter ilart of Agesilaii8*8 reign was nian leaves tJie Roman far behind. In the first 

, iinfortmiatif, but the misfortunes were * * . . - - 

malice sguibet the Thebans, and to 
(contrary to the taws of Lycurgns) tbe 
tsst he, taught mem to 

the orscle, as we have observed In • For Hercolei was born at Thebes, sod kitiisene 
'h tojrafi'er ini«r„»robebly meant tbe lameness of the was a colony of tbe Heraelidte, ss. well 'U Siunis.' 
ilffMOtn, in'WlQt hut one king Instead of twe, anfi The Latin end French trenslstloim MsmlSilicn . 
net the lameness of ihe hisg. - ; • I the sense .o| this passage. . , ; “ : ^ 


owing lo ois place, ne never aDanuoneu nis city, tliongh it 
his flghting ^8 besieged by seventy thousand men; while 
beaiVim”at but a handful of men to oppose . 
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tbpue InUly defeated in tho battle of 
weiietm Bat Pompey,^ .upon Gittaax^e ad- 
witb five tiiooiiand tiuee hnndred men 
I BM takiDfr one Htile towiM in Italy^ left 
le in a pamo ; eitber meanly yielding to so 
[fimsr a force* or failing in hla^ intelligence of 
_ eir real nnmbers. In his flight he carried off 
blaown wife and children* but hfr left those of 
the other citizens in a defenceless state ; when 
he ought either to have staved and conauered 
for his cooniry* or to have accepted such con- 
ditiona as the conqueror might impose* who was 
both his fellow-citizen and his relation. A 
tittle while before* he thought it insupportable 
to prolong the term of his commission* and to 
pant him another consulship ; and now he suf- 
fered him to take possession of the city, und to 
(all Metellus* ^ That he considered him* and 
sdl the otiier inhabitants* as his prisoners.’’ 

If it is the principal business of a general to 
know how to bring the enemy to^ a battle when 
he is stronger* and how to avoid being com- 
pelled to one when he is weaker. Agesiiaus 
understood that rule perfectly well* and* by 
observing it* continued always invincible. ^ But 
Pompey could never take GsLsar at a disad- 
vantage: on the contraiy* he sufiered Caesar 
to take the advantage of him* by being brought 
to hazard all in an action at land. The con- 
sequence of which was* that Caesar became 


aea itself* when he might have preserved them 
all* had ne known how to avoia a battle. 

^ ‘As for the apolo|^ that is made for Pompey 
in this case* it refhrcts the greatest dis! utionr 
HMD a general of his experience. If a voiing 
(Acer had been so much dispirited and dip- 
tmrbed^tllt the tumnlts and clamours among his 
troopa/as to depart from his better judgment* 
it would have been pardonable. But for Pom- 
nay the Great* whose camp the Homans called 
Iheir country* and whose tent their senate* 
while they gave the name of rebels and traitors 
to those who stayed and acted as praetors and 
consuls in Rome ; for Pompey* who had never 
bceU known to serve as a private soldier, but 
had made all his campaigns with the gicatcst 
reputation as general : lor such a one to be 
forced* by the scoffs of Favonius and Domitius* 
and the fear of being called Agamemnon* to 
risk the fate of the w hole t mpire* and ol liberty, 
npoa the cast of a single die^who can bear it? 
St he dreaded only present infamy* he ought to 
have made a stanu at first* and to have fought 


fer the eity df Borne: and not* after caUing his 
flight a numoeuvre of ThemUtocles* to look upon 
the delaying a battle in Thessaly as a dishonour* 
For the gems had not appointed the fieldsof 
Pharsalia as the lists in which he was to con- 
tend for the empire of Rome* nor was he sum- 
moned by a herald to make his appearance 
there* or otherwise forfeit the pidm to another. 
There were innumerable plains and'chies ; nay* 
his command of the sea left the whole earth to 
his choice* had he been determined to imitate 
Maximus* Marias* or liucullusv or Agesiiaus 
himself. 

Agesiiaus certainly had no less tumults to 
encounter in Sparta* when the Thebans chal- 
lenged him to come out and fight for his domi- 
nions : nor were the calumnies and slanders he 
met with in Egypt from the madness of the 
king less grating, when he advised that prince 
to lie still for a time. Yet by pursuing the 
sage measures he had first fixed upon* he not 
only saved the Egyptians in spite of themselves* 
but kept Sparta from sinking in fte earthquake 
that threatened her ; nay* he etected there the 
best trophy imaginable against the Thebans ; 
fi»r by keeping the Spartans from their ruin* 
which they were so obstinately' bent upon* he 
put it in their power to conquer afterward, 
xlence i^^as that Agesiiaus was praised by the 
^persons whom he had sai ed by violence ; and 


sequence oi wnicn was. inai v>»sar oecame ^persons wnom ne naa sai ea oy viomnce ; ana 
mister of his treasures, his provisions, and the FBompey* who committed an error in complai- 

— .1 1 i—f. 1 aL ts * j j 


sance to it. Some say, indeed;, that be was de- 
ceived by his father-in-law Scipio* who* wanting 
to convert to his own use the treasures he had 
brought from Asia* had concealed them for 
that purpose* and fiasteoed the action* under 
the pretence that the supplies would soon fail. 
But* suraosing that true* a general should not 
have sufiered himself to be so easily decehed* 
nor* in consequence of being so deceived* have 
hazarded the Joss of all. Such are the principal 
strokes that mark their military chara^rs. 

As to their voyages to Egypt* th^ one fled 
thither out of necessity; the other* witoont any 
necessity or siifiicient cause, list^ himself m 
tlie service of*a barbarous prince* to raise a 
fund lor carrying on the war with^the Greeks. 
So that if we accuse the Egyptiajora for their 
behaviour to Pompey* ^he ^gyi^ns blame 
Agesiiaus as much for his behaviour to them. 
The one was betrayed by those in whom he 
put his (rust ; the other was guilty of a breach 
of trust, in deserting those whum he went to 
support* and going over to thefe enemies. 


ALEXANDER. 




ALEXANDER. 




Mn th« »ie(l^f or the most important 

tsittl^s. iliereibrej as painters in their portraits 
libour the likeness in the face, tfndi^icularlf 
abont the eyes^ in which the peculiar tom of 
mind most appears, and ran over the rest with 
a ;more careless hand ; so we must be permitted 
to strike off the features of the soul, in order 
to give a real likeness .of these mat men, and 
4 eave to others the circumstantial detail of their 
labours and achievements. 

It is allowed as certain, that Alexander was 
a descendant of Hercules by Caranus,^ and of 
iEIacus by Neoptolemus. His father Philip is 
said to have been initiated;^ when very young, 
along with Olympias, in the mysteries at] 
Samothiace : and having conceived an affection 
Ibr her, he obtained her in marriage of her 
brother Arvmbas, to whom he applied, berause 
she was left an orphan. The night before the 
consummation of the maniage, she dreamed, 
that a tliander.bolt fell upon her belly, which 
kindled^ a gr^t fire, and that tlie flame ex- 
tended itself fir and wide before it disappeared. 
And some timb after the marriage, Philip 
dreamed that he sealed up the queen’s womb 
with a seal, the impression of which he thought 
was a lion. Most of the intorpretei s believed 
the dream announced some reason to doubt 
the honour of Ol^pias, and that PhlUp ought 
to look more closely to her condiicf. But 
Aristander of Thcmesiis said, it only denoted 
that the qneen was pregnant ; for a seal is never 
put upon any thing that is empty : and tliat the 
child would prove a boy, of a bold and lion- 
like courage. A seroent was also seen lying 
by Olympias as she slept ; which is said to have 
cooled jPhilfp’s afiections for her more than any 
tiling, insomuch that he seldom repaired to her 
bed afterwards ; whether it was that he feared 
some enchantment from her, or abstained from 
her embraces because he thought them taken 
up by some superior being. 

Some, indeed, relate the affair in another 
manner. They tell us, that the women of this 
country were of old extremely fond of the cere- 
monies of Orpheus, and the orgies of Bacchus ; 
and that they were called CStdones and Mi- 
f^lhnes, l^anse in many things they imitated 
the Edonian and Thracian women about 
Mount Hasmus ; from whom the Greek word 
threscuein seems to be derived, which signifies 
the exercise of extravagant and superstitious 
observances. Qlympias being remarkably 
ambitious of these inspirations, and desirous of 
giving the enthiisiashc solemnities a more 
strange and horrid appearance, introduced a 
number of large tame serpents, which, often 
creeping out of the ivy and the mystic fans, 
and entwining about the thyreuses and gar- 
lan^ of the women, struck the spectators 
with terror. 

Philip, however, upon mis appearance,' sent 
Chiron of Megalopolis to consult the oracle at 


, * Caranat, the sixteenth in descent from Hercu- 
les , made himself master of Macedonia in the year 
hefore Christ 7d4 ; and Alexande the Great was 
the twenty 4econil in descent from Caranus; so 
that from Herevles to Alexander there were thirty, 
eight generstUMis. The descent by his mother's 
side is not. sp .clear, there being -many degrees 
waiiiiog in it. U is siifflrieiit to know, that Olym- 
Mas was the daughter of Nch^lemus, and sister 
to Ar)mba». 


Mphi ; and wo are ibid, Apollo coiuntandid^ 
mm to sacrifice to Jnpiter Aanbon, and to aw 
hia homage principally to It is SSSf* 

said, he lost one of his eyes, which wag tItatW« 
applied to the chink of me dioor, when he saw,, 
the god in hi 9 wife's embraces in the form ofw 
serpent. According to Eratosthenes, OlyaoM 
pias, when she conducted Alexander on his 
way in his first expedition, privately discovered 
to him the seerc c of his birth, and exhorted 
him to behave with a dignity suitable to 
dndiie anctraction. Otlieis affiim, tliat she 
absolutely rejected it as an impious fiction, and 
used to say, ^ Will Alexander never leave 
embroiling me witli Juno 

Alexander^ was born on the sixth of 
Hecntonibocon'l* [July], which the Macedonians 
call Louv, the same dciy that the temple of Diana 
at EpJiesns was burned ; upon which Hogesias 
the Magnesian has uttered a conceit frigid*' 
enough to have extinguished the flames. ^ It 
is ijo wonder,*) said he, that the temple of 
Diana was burned, when she was at a distance, 
employed in bringing Alexander into toe 
world.” All the 3Iaai who were then at 
Ephesus, looked npon the fire as a sign which 
I betokened a much greater misfortune : they 
I ran about (he town, beating their faces, ana 
crying, That tlie day had brought forth the ' 

; great scourge and destroyer of Asia.” 

Philip had just taken the city of Potidm^ t 
and thiee messengers arrived the same wy 
with extraordinary tidings. The first informea 
him that Parmenio had gained a great battle 
against the Illyrians ; the second, that Ids race- . 
hoi sc had won the prize at the Olympic games ; 
and the third, that Olympias was brought to 
bed of Alexander. His joy on that Mcasion 
was great, as might naturally be expected; 
and the soothsayers increased it, ' by assuring 
him, that his son, who was bom in the midst of 
three victories, must of course prove iavinci- 
ble. 

The statues of Alexander that most re- 
sembled him were those of Lysippus, who 
alone had his permission to represent^ hiid m 
marble. The turn of his head, which' leaned . 
a little to one side, and the quickness of hje 
eye, in which many of his friends and sttc« 
cessOTs most affected to imitate him, were best, 
hit off by that artist. Apelles minted him in 
the character of Jopiter armed with thunder, 
but did not succeed as to hia complexion. 1 ^ 
overcharged the colouring, and made his skill 
too brown ; whereas he was fair, with a tinge * 


e fu the first year of the hundred and sixth 
Ulynipiad, before Christ 354. 

t A.lian (Var. Hist. 1. ii. c. 25.) says cxpreasly^ 
that Alexander was born and died on the sixth day 
of the month Tbargelion. But supposing Plutareii 
right in placing his birth in the month Hecatombceoo, 
yet not that month, but BoBorouiion then answered 
to the Macedonian pioiitb Lous : as appears cteatly 
from a letter of Philip's, still preaerve# te HA 
Orations of Demosthenes, (in Orat. de CoromuJ 
tn aflertfmes, indeed, the month Lous answered'to 
Hecatombfson, wblcn, without doubt, wts cfi 
cause of Plutarch's mistake. ^ 

t This is another mistake. Potidesa wsp 
two years before, viz. In the third year 0 
one hundred and third Otympiaw for whUAl 
have again the authority of Demosthenes, 

Philip's ISmtempdrary (lirOrat. cotit. 




Hip's ISmtempdrary (lirOrat. cotit. 
sell «• orfHodoiut Bleuitts, 1 . xvi. 
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if red ii) bis face and npon bia breast We 
Vad ie 'the menioirs of Aristoxenns,' that a 
no:^ agreeable scent proceeded from his skin, 
that his breath and whole body were so 
^grant; that thejT perfumed his under garments. 
*l1ie cause of tms might possibly be his hot 
temperament for, as Theophrastus cozuectnres, 
it is the concoctiou of moisture by heat which 
produces sweet odours; and hence it is that 
those countries which are driest, and most 
parched with heat,< produce spices of iJie best 
kind, and in the greatest quantity ; the sun ex- 
haling from the surface of bodies that moisture 
which is the instrument of corruption. It seems 
to have been the same .heat of constitution 
.which made Alexander so much inclined to 
drink, and so subject to passion. 

His continence showed itself at an early 
■ period ; for, though he was vigorous, or rather 
'•Violent in his* other pursuits, he was not easily 
moved by the pleasures of the bod^ ; and if he 
tasted them, it was with great moderation. 
But there was something superlatively great 
and sublime in his ambition, f;ir above his 
years. It was not all sorts of honour that he 
courted, nor did he seek it in every track, like 
his father Philip, w'ho was as proud of his elo- 
fluence as any sophist could be, and who had 
tnevimity to record his victories in tlie Olympic 
chariot^race in the impression of his coins, 
Afexander, on tlie other hand, when lie .was 
asked by some of tho people about him, 
** Whether he would not ran in the Olympic 
race?*’ (for he was swift of foot) answered, 
“Yes, if I had kings lor iny antagonists.*’ It 
appears that he had a perfect aversion to the 
whole exercise of wrestling,^ For, though lie 
exhibited many other sorts of games and 
public diversions, in which he proposed prizes 
for tramc poets, for musicians who practised 
upon the lliito and lyre, and for rliapsodists 
too; though he entertained the people with the 
bunting ot all manner of wild beasts, and v/ith 
foncing or fighting with the staft',yct he gave no 
encouragement to boxing or to the Pancra- 

Ambassadors from Persia happening fb ar- 
rive in the absence of his father Piiilip, and 
Alexander receiving them in his stead, gained 
upon them' greatly by his politeness and solid 
sense.* He asked them no childish or trifling 
question, but inquired the distances of places, 
and the roads _ through the upper provinces of 
Asia ; he desired to be informed of the cha- 
racter of their king, in what manner he behaved 
to his enemies, and in what the strength and 
power of Persia consisted. The ambassadors 
^were struck with admiration, and looked upon 
the celebrated shrewdness of Philip as nothing 
in comparison of the lofty and enterprising 
genius of his son. Accordingly, whenever 
news was brought that Philip, had taken some 
■teong town, or won some great battle, the 
ydting man, instead of appearing delighted with 
it> Used to say to bis companions, “ My father 
vi^l TO on conquering, till there be nothing ex- 
Mbrainary left for you and me to do.” As 

f Pbllopceinen, like hkn had an aversion for 
wreslling, became all the exercises which tit a man 
to excel in H maHe hUn unm for war. 

f If It be asked bow this shews 4hai Alexander 
did not love wreatllifg, the answer Is; the Pancru 
nrwm was a mixture of boxiog and wrestling. 


neither, pleasure nor riches, M valour and 
dory w’ere hkr great objects, lie foonght, that 
in proTOrtion as the dewntons he wtte' to re- 
ceive from his father grew greater, foere would 
be less room for him to distSti^irii himself. 
Every new acq|aisition of ten^ry he con- 
sidered as a diminution of his scene bf action ; 
for he did not desire to inherit a kingdom tliat 
wotdd bring him opulence, ‘luxury, a^ plea- 
sure ; but one that would afford him wms, con 
diets, and all the exercise of greqt ambition. 

He had a number of tutors and* preceptom 
Leonidas, a relation of the queen’s, and a- man 
of great severity of manners was at the head of 
them. He did not like the name of preceptor, 
though the employment was important and ho- 
nourable ; and, indeed, his dignity and alliance to 
the royal family gave liim the title of the prince’s 

f ovemor. He who had both the name 'and 
nsiness of preceptor ivas Lysimachus^ the 
Acarnanian ; a man had neither merit nor 

E oliteness, nor any thing to r^u|ommehd him, 
ut his calling himself Fhcenuc : Alexander, 
Achilles ; and Philip, Peleus. This procufed 
him some attention, and the second place about 
the prince’s person. 

When Philonicus, the Thessalian, offered, the 
horse named Bucephalus in sale to Philip, 
tho price of tliirtecn talents,^ the king, with 
the prince and many others, went into the Del or 
to see some trial made of him.. The horse ap- 
peared extremely vicious and unmanageable, 
and was so far from suffering himself to be 
mounted, that he ivonld not bear to be spoker. 
to, but turned fiercely noon all the grooms. 
PJiilip was displeased at their bringing nirn so 
wild and ungovernable a horse, ana bade them . 
take him away. But Alexander, who had ob- 
served him well, said “ What a horse are they 
losing, for want of skill and spirit to .manage 
him Philip at first took no noticc^of this ; 
but, upon the prince’s often repeating the same 
expression, and shewing great uneasiness, he 
said, “Young man, you find fault with your 
elders, as if you knew more than they, or could 
manage tlie horse better.” “ And I certainly 
could,” uns^vered the prince. “ If you shoulu 
not be able to ride him-, what forfoiture will 
you submit f o for your resbiless ?” “ fwill pay 
the price of the horse,”! 

Upon this all the company laughec^ but the 
king and prince agreeing as to tiie foifeitnre, 
Alexander rah to the horSe, and laying hold 
on. the bridle, turned him'to Ihe pun ; for he 
had observed, it seems, that the shadow which 
feu before the horse, and continually moved as 
he moved, greatly disturbed him. While liis 
fierceness and fury lasted, he ke^ spenking ^ 
him softly and stroking hifn; aftor which he 
gently let fall his mantle, leaped lightly upon 
Ilia okck, and gotjpa seat very safe. Then,, 


• That l8 25181. 158. Bterllng. This Will tppeav 
a moderate price, compared with wbai we And In- 
Varro. (de Re Rustic. I. lii. c. 2.> yix. that - Q* 
AxIiib, a senator, gave four hundred thousand 
sesterces for an ass ; and still more moderate- when 
compared with the acec^nt of Tavernier^ that' seme 
horses In Arabia were .valoed at a hundred thdn- 
sand crowns. ^ ' 

Pliny, In bis .Natural Htstdry, «ay, the price of 
Bucephalus was Sixteen talents— d'edf'cwm Men^s 
ferunt ex PAHohlet PharsalH gtege ernvttfm, 
Nat. Hist. lib. vHI. cap. 42. • 
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M’Ubcnit palling the reins too hard, or using 
cfther whip or spar, he set him n-going. As 
soon as He perceive his uneasiness abated^ 
and that he wanted only to run, he put him b 
a full gallop, and pushed, him on both with the 
Voice and spar. • ^ • 

' Philip and all his court were in great distress 
for him at first, and a profound silence t06k 
place. But when d^e prince had turned him 
and brought him straight back, they all re- 
ceived him with loud acclamations, except his 
fa&er, who wept for joy, and, kissing him, 
said, '^Seek another kingdom, my son, that 
may be worthy of thy abilitiA ; for Macedonia 
is too small for thee.” Perceiving that he 
did not easily submit to authority, because he 
would not be forced to any thing, but that he 
might be led to his duty by tlie gentler hand of 
reason, he took the method of persuasion j 
rather than of command. He saw tliat his 
education was a matter of too great importance 
to be tnisted to the ordinary masters in music, 
and the comdibn circle of sciences ; and tliat 
his,g[enins (to use the expression of Sophocles) 
required 

The rudder’s guidance and the curb’s restraint. 

He therefore sent for Aristotle, the rnost cele- 
brated and learned of all the philosophers ; 
and the reward he gave him for forming his 
son was not only honourable, but remarkable 
for its propriety. He had formerly dismantled 
the city of Stagira, \l^here that philosopher was 
bom, and now he rebuilt it, and re-established 
the inhabitants, who had either fled or been 
reduced to. slavery.^ He also prepared a 
lawn, called Mieza, for their studies and 
literary conversations ; where they still shew 
us Ai^stotle’s stone, seats, and shady walks. 

Alexander ^ined from him not only nioml 
and political knowledge, bat was also in- 
struemd in those more secret and profotixid 
branches of science, which they call acroamatio 
and epcptiCf and which they aid not communi- 
cate to every common scholar.-Jj For when 
Alexander was in Asia, and received informa- 
tion that Aristotle had published some books, 
in which those points were discussed, he 
wrote him a letter in behalf of philosophy, in 
which he blamed the course he had taken. 
The following is a copy of it : 

Alexander to Aristotle, prosperity. You 
did vnrong 'in publishing tlie acroamatic parts 
of science. t In wliat shall we differ from 
others, if the xublimer knowledge which we 
gained from you, be made common to all the 
world? For my part, I had rather excel the 
bulk of mankind in die superior parts of learn- 
ing than in the extent of power and dominion. 
Farewll.” 

^ Aristotle, in compliment to this ambition of 
his, and by way. of excuse for himself, made 
answer, that those points were published and 
not .published. In^ fact, his book of meta- 
physics^ written in such a manner, that no 
one can learn that branch of science from 

^ Pliny tbe elder and Valerius Maximus tell us, 
that Stagira was rebuilt by Alexander, and this 
when Aristotle was very old> 

^ The scholars In general were instructed only 
in tbe txoterie doctrines; VId. Aul. Cell. lib. 
XX cap. 5. ' 

t lloctrines taught by private communication, 
aitd delivered vita voce. 


Am 

tunch less teach it others : it serves only to re 
fresh the memories of those. \whcg... have been 
taught by a master. 

It appears also to meiT that it was by Aris* 
totle ratlier than any other person, that Alex- 
ander was assisted in tlio study of phygic, for 
he not only loved the theory, but the practice 
too, as is clear from his epistles, where we 
find that he prescribed to his friends medi- 
cines and a prciper reyimeiu 

He loved polite learning too, end his natural 
thirst of knowledge made him a man of exten- 
sive reading. The Iliad, he thought, as well as 
called, a portable treasure of military know- * 
ledge ; and he had a copy corrected by Aris- 
totle, which is called the cobket conf/J*^ One- 
sicritus informs us, tliat he used to lay it under 
his pillow with his sword. As he . could not ' 
find many otlier books in the upper provinces 
of Asia, he wrote to Harpalus tor a supply; 
who sent him the works of Philistus, most of 
the tragedies of Kiiripides, Sophocles, and ' 
.^schytiis, and the Dithyrambics of Telestus*!* 
and Pniloxeinus. ^ ^ 

. Aristotle was the man he admired in his 
younger years, and, as he said himself, he had 
no less affection for him than for his own 
father : ^ From the one he derived th^ blessing. * 
of life, from the otiier the blessing of a ROM 
life.’^ But afterwards he looked upon mm 
with an eye of suspicion. He never, indeed, 
did tlie philosopher any harm : but the testi- 
monies of his regard being neither so extraor- 
dinary nor so endearing as before, he discovered 
something of a coldness. However, his love 
of philosophy, which he was either with, ' 
or at least conceived at an early period^ never 
quitted his soul ; as appears from thorhonours 
I lie paid Anaxarchus, the fifty talents be sent , 
Xenocrales,t and his attentions to Dandamis 
and Calanns. 

When Philip went upon his expedition 
against Byzautium, Alexander was only six- 
teen years of age, yet he was left regent of ‘ 
Macedonia and keeper of tlie seal. The Me • 
duri§ rebelling during his regency, he attacked 
and overthrew them, took their city, expelled 
the barbarians, planted there a colony of peo« 
pie collected from varions parts, and gave it 
the name of Alex and ropolis. He fought in the 
battle of Chasrouea against the Greeks, and is 
said to have been the first man that broke the - 
sacred hand of Thebans, la our times 9 n old * 

* He kept it In a rich casket found among the . 
spoils of Darius. A correct copy of this edition, 
revised by Aristotle, Callisthenes, and Anaxarchus, 
was published after tbe death of Alexander. ** Da- 
rius," said Alexander; “ used to keep his ointments 
io this casket ; but I, who have no time to anoide 
myself, will convert It to a nobler use." 

» t Telestus was a poet of some reputation, and a 
monument was erected to bis memory by Atistatus 
the Bycionfan tyrant. Protogeiies was sent for 
paint this monument, and not arriving within tbo 
limited time, was in danger of the tyt ant's dft- 
pleasnre; but tbe celerity and excellence -of hia 
execution saved him.« Pbiloxeiius was bis scholar. 
Philistutf was an bistdrian often" cited by Piutarcb. 

t The philosopher took but a small part of this 
money, and sent tbe rest back ; telling tbe giver ^ 
be bad more occasion for it himself, behgiiie ho 
bad more people to maintain. * .'/ 

i We know of no such people as the Medarl $ 
but a people called ‘ Masdl there was In Thrace, 
who, as Uvy tells ns (I. xxvf.), used to make hi 
roads into Macedonia. 

a H 9 
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o»k w(|R shewn' nrar the Cephisns, called 
Alexandei/*9 oak^ because^ his tent had 
pitched under it ; and a piece of ground at no 
great distance, in which the IVlacedonians had 
buried their dead. 

This early display of great talents made 
Philip very fond of his son, so that it was with 
pleasure he heard the Macedonians call Alex- 
ander kinff, and him only generaL Rid the 
troubles which his new marriage and his 
amours caused in his family, and the birkt r- 
ings among the women dividing the whole 
kingdom into parties, iiivolviMl liiin in many 

S uarrels with his sun ; all which were heighttaied 
y Olympias, who, being a woinan of a jealous 
and vindiclive leinper, inspired Alexander 
with ntiravoiirahhi st'iifiiiienls <if his fallu r. 
The misiiiidorslanding broke oaf inf<j a flame 
on the following occa.sion : Philip fell in io\e 
with a young lady named Cleonaira, at an an- 
seasoriahle time of life, and married her. 
When they were c<*lebratiag the nuptials, her 
uncle AtUdiis intoxicated with liqaor, desin d 
the Macedonians to entreat the gods fhat fliis 
marriage of Piiilip anfl Cleopatra might pro- 
duce a lawful lu'ir fo the crown. Ali '.aialer, 
provoked at this, said, “What tla ii, dost thou 
take me for u bastard !’' and at the same tirm’ 
he threw his cup at his head. Ilereopoii l^iiiiip 
rose up and ^Ircw his sword ; but, {orlmr»iel\ 
for tbeiji both, his passion and the* wine tu hsid 
drank mmle him stumble, and lie ti l!. Ai(*\ 

under, taking an insolent, advantagi; of this < ir- 
cumstanco, said, “Men of Mac.edoii, sir iliere 
the man who was preparing to pas.s Irom 
liSuropo into .Asia! he is not i'!>Ie to pa.s.'* horn 
' one table to aiiotiier without falling.’' Alter 
this insult, he carried otV Ohiupia.s, I’ul pl.na-d 
her ill Kpirus, |]l\ri<'iiin was ttu* »-oimtr\ he 
pitched upon for his own retreat. 

Ill tlie meantime; Demaralus, wIki had eii> 
gagenieiits of ho.spiiality with th(‘ roval family 
of Maccdoii, and who, on that accoumt, cmdd 
ajpeak his mind freely, 4 *aine f<i pay Pliilip a 
visit. After the^ tir.st ei\i!ities, Philip aski’d 
him “ What .sortof agreemeol sujj.sisted among 
the (Jreeks ?” Demaralus answeii d, “ 'I ci'ie 
is, doiibth'ss, iiiucli propriety in Noiir inquiring 
aiW the harmony of (inMM-e, u!io ha\e tllle<l 
your ow'ii liou.se with so niiicli diycand and dis- 
ordt’r.'’ Tliis reproof hroiighl Tliilip to him- 
self, and (hrougli the mediation of Demai itus, 
he prevailed w ith Alcxamler to relurn. 

But another evi’iil soon distiirb< d their re- 
pose. Pexodoriis, the Pm’sian go\eriior in 
Cnrio, being desirous to draw I’hilip into a 
league, otrciisive and defeasi\e, by means ot 
an alfiance betweiTi their families, otVered liis 
eldest daughter in marriage, to Aridien.s, the 
son of Philip, and sent Anstocritus into iMace- 
donia to treat about it.^ Ah‘xaii<h'r's_ friends 
and his mother now infused notions into him 
igafn, tlioiigli perfectly gTOUiidlcss, that, by so 
J^hle a nmtcfi, and the support consequent 
4)00 it, Philip designed the crown for 
jmdmvLS, 

, Alexander, in the uneasiness these suspicions 
gave him, sent one Thessalus, a player, into 
Caria, to desire tlie grandee to pass by Aridaeus, 
who was of spurious birth, and defici«>nt in,^ 

K oiot of understanding, and to take the lawful 
eir to the crown into his alliance. ^ Pcxodortis 
was infinitely , more pleased with this proposal. 


But Philip no sooner had intelligence of it, than 
he went to Alexander's apartment, taking along 
witli him Philotas, the son of Parnienio, one of 
his most intimate friends and companions, and, 
111 Jii.s presence, reproached him with his de- 
generacy and iiicaniiess of spirit, in thinking of 
being snii-in-huv to a man of Caria, one of the 
slaves of a barbarian king. At the same time 
he xvrotc. to the Corinthians,* insisting that 
they should send I'hessalns to him in chniu.% 
Harpalus and Niarcliu.s, Phrygin.s and Ptolemy, 
.some of the other companions of the prince, he 
banished. But Alexander afterwards recalled 
them, and freatcebthem wifh great distinction. 

Soimi finie after the Carian negociation, 
Pau.sanins being abused by order of Att*»livi 
and Cleopatra, apil not having ju.stice don... 
him for the outrage, killed Philip 'who refused 
that justice*. Olympias was thought to have 
been principally concerned in inciting the 3’oiing 
man fo that act of revenge; hut Alexander did 
not escupi* iineeiLSiirocl. It is said that when 
Pansanias applied to him, after having been so 
di.shonoiired, and lamnih'd hi.s misfortune, 
AlexaiKler by way of answer, repealed that 
liin; in the tragedy of Medea,*!* 

Tbe bridal father, bridegroom aud the bride. 

It miLst f>e a(‘knowle. 4 lged, how'pver, that ho 
caused diligent search f o he made after the per- 
sons concerned ill the a.s 8 as.sination, and took 
cari^ to have tlwm punished ; and he e^'pressed 
hi.s indignation at Olyrnpias's cruel treatment 
of Cleopatra in hi.s absence. 

JTc* was onlj twenty years old when lie sne- 
ct'cdcd to the crown, and he found the king* 
dom l<>rn in pieces hy tlaugerous parties and 
imphuahle animositiivs. 'flie barbarous na- 
tic»n.s, e\en tho.se that bordered upon Mace- 
donia, could not brook subjection, and they 
longed for tih'ir natural king.s. Philip hiul 
siihducd llre(* 4 ‘e by hi.s victorious arms', but 
not having harl time to accustom her to the 
yoke, he had thrown matters into confusion, 
rather than iirodiiccd any firm settlement, and 
he l<*ft the w lude in a tiiniultiioii.s stale. 'J'he 
>«mng king's iMaccdunian counsellors, alarmed 
at the troubles which threatened him, advi.sed 
him to give up f^reece entirely, or at least to 
make no attempts upon it with the sw;ord ; and 
to recul the w'avering barbarians in a mild 
manner to their duty, by applying healing 
measures to the beginning of the revolt 
Alexander, on the contrary, was of opinion, 
that the only way to security, and a thorough 
CKtablishnu'nt of Ids affairs, was to proceed ' 
with spirit and niagnaiiiniity. For he was 
persuaded, that if lie ajipeared to abate of hi? 
dignitv in the least article, he would be iini- 
vorsally insulted. He therefore quieted the 
»ronmiotions, and pnt a stop to the rising war» 
aiiiong the biirbarians, by mareliing.with the 
utmost expedition as far ns the Danube, where 
he fought a great battle with Syrmns, king of < 
the Triballi, and defeated him. * » 

* * Tbessaliis, upon his return from Asia, must 
have retired to Corinth ; for tbe Curinthiaiis bad 
nothing to do in Caria. ' 

i .Tbe persons meant in the tragedy were Jason, 

I. Creusa, and Creon ; and in Atexaiider's application 

it, Philip is tbe bridegroom, Cleopatra tbe biide, 
i'Sed Attaius tlie father. 

1 Clsspatra, the niece of Attalu^. Airian called. 

I. ii. c. i-t* 
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Some time after tliln, having* intelligence 
that the Thebans had i*e\ oiled, and that the 
Athenians had adopted the same sentiments, 
he resolved to shew them he \vhs no longer a 
boy, and advanced izuniediutely throngh the 
nass of Tlieruioi>ylae. ^ Demo-stheiios,”^ said 
. lie, ** called me a hoy, while I was in lllyricnm, 
and among the TrJballt, and a stripling when 
in The.ssaly; but I will shew him before tlie 
w alls of Athens that I am a man.” 

When he made his appearance before 
Thebes, he was willing to give the inhubitants 
time to change their sentiments. He only de- 
manded Phoenix and I’l'othytes, the lirst pro- 
moters of the revolt, find proclaimed fin 
aiiinesly to all the rest. But the Theluiiis, in 
their turn, demanded that hc^should deliver up 
to them Phi lotas and Antipater, and in/ifeti, 
ny sound of triimpof, all men to join tlieiii who 
chose to asai.st, in recovering the. libciiy of 
C3 recce. Alexander tlicii gave the rein.s to the 
Macedonians, and tlie war began wiih great 
fury. The Thehaus, wlio had the combat to 
maintain ngaiiist forces vastly superior in niini- 
l»er, behaved willi a courage and ardour far 
above their strength. But when the J\Tact‘- 
iloriian garrison fell down froni Cadinea, and 
charged them ill the rear, they were; surrounded 
on till sides, and most of tfieiii cut in piect.s. 
'Fhe city was taken, plundered, and levelled 
with the ground. 

Alexander expected tlint the rc.st of Greece, 
astonished and intimidated by so dreadlid ii 
punishment of the Thebans^ w ould submit in 
silence. Yet ho found a more plausible pr*'. 
tence tor his severity ; giving out that Ids late 
proceedings w'ere intended to gratify his allies, 
neing adopt<*d in pursuance of complaints 
made against 'IMiebcs by thc^ ])cople. of I’Jiocis 
and Phitwa. He exempted the priests, all that 
the Macedonians ywrv bound to by the ties of 
liospitality, the posterity of l*indar, and such 
ns had opposed the- revolt : the rest he sold for 
slaves, to the nuintier of thirty thousand. 
I'here were above six thousand killed in the 
bailie. 

The ealamiiie.s which tliat wretched cily 
suffered were various and horrible. A party 
of Thracians demolished the liouse ofTiniocIca, 
a W’oiiiuri of quality and honour. — 'riie .soldiers 
carried off the booty ; and the captain, after 
haviiig violated the lady, askc'd her whether 
she had not some gold and silver <'onccaled. 
She said she had ; anti taking him alone into 
the garden, shewed him a well, info which, 
«he told him, she had thrown every thing of' 
value, wiien the city was taken. The officer 
.stooped down to cxaniine the well; upon 
w'hich she pushed him in, and then di.spntcned 
hini with stones. 'Fhe Thracians, coming up, 
seized and hound her hands, and carried her 
before Alexander, who immediately perceived 
(>y her look and gait, and the fearless manner 
in wlpch she followed that savage crew, that 
sbo was a woman of quality and superior sen- 
timents. The king demanded who she was ? 
She answered, 1 am the sister of Theagencs, 

, frho . in capacity of general, fought Philip for 
file liberty of Greece, and tell in the batUe of 
vhwronea.” Alexander, admiring her answer 
and Uio bold wetion she had xierfonned, corn- 
Aianded her to be set at libertv and bet cbiU 
liren w ith her 


As for (he Athenians, lie forgave them ; 
ilioagli they expressed great concern at the 
misfortune of Thebes. For, ilioiigh they wei^ 
upon the point of celebrating the fea.st of the 
great niy.steries, they omitb^d it on account of 
the mourning that took place, and received 
such of the Thebans us escapf’d the general 
wreck, w'itb nil iuing-tnahle kindness, into their 
cit}^ But wht jhcr his fury, like that of a lion, 
Avas satiated w itli hlood, or wlu'thcr he had a 
iiiinii to efface a most cruel and liarharoiis oc- 
tiou by uu act of clemency, he not only over- 
looked the complaints he had against (hem, 
but desired them to look w’ell to their affairs, 
because if any thing happened to him, Athens ' 
would give law" to Greece. 

It i.s said the calamities he brought upon the 
Thehnns gave him uneasiness long after, and 
on that account,^ he treated many others with 
le.s.s rigour. It i.s irm'taiii he imputed the murder 
cd'Olitus, which he committed in his wine, and 
fhe JM.'tcedonians' dastardly refii.sal to proceed 
ill the Indian expedition, through which his 
wars an:l his glory were imperlcct, to tlie niiger 
of Bacchus, the aienger of Thebes. And 
then* was not a ^Fhehari who survived the fatal 
OAcrllirow, that was denied any favour he re» 
quested of him. Thus much concerning the 
Theban Avar. • 

A general assoiuhly of the Gre<*ks being held 
at the Istliiiiiis of Connlli, they eaiiu' to a re.so- 
lutiori to send their quotas AAitii Alexander 
against the Persians, iiiul lie Avas unanimously ^ 
elected I'apfaiu-geiieral. IVIany statesmen and 
philo.sophers came to congratulate him on tlie 
occa.sioii ; and he hoped that Diogenes of 
Sinope, Avho then liAcd at Corinth, AVoa.Ul be 
of the niirnher. Findinjr, however, that ho 
made but litth* account of Alexander, and that 
he preferred the enjoyment of his leisiiie in a 
part of the siihiirhs called Craniiiiii, Iu3 went to / 
see him. Diogenes happenisl to he lying in the 
sun ; and at the approach of so many people, 
he raised himsedf up a little, and fixed his eyes- 
upon Alexander. I’he king iidflres.sed him in 
an oldiging manner, and a.skcil him, If there 
Ava.s any tiling he coidd servo Jiiin in ?” “ Only 
stami a little out ofiiiy sunshine,” .sfiid Diogenes. . 
Alexamler, we are ftdd, wii.s sfniek Avilh such 
.surprise at (hiding hiin.self so little regaidrd, 
aiicl saw something so great in that careless- 
ness, that, A\ bile his courtiers Avere lidiculing 
the philosopher as a monster, he miid. “ If I 
Avere not Alexander, 1 should Avish to bo ‘ 
Diogene.s,” 

He cbn.se to con.siilt the oracle about the 
CA^ent of the Avar, and lor that purpose went to 
Delphi. He lianpened to arrive there one ' 
of the days called iijan.spicious, upon Avhich the 
luAv permitted no men to put his question. At 
first he sent to the proplu^tess, to entreat her 
to do her office ; but finding sbe refused to eoiu« 
ply, and alU'ged the law in her excuse, he went 
himself, and drew her by force into the temple. 
'Fben, us if conquered hy bis violewce, sbe Ba\d, 

^ son, \Vaou v\Tt wAvincAble.” Mexonder. . 
hearing this, said, ^ He wanted no otbet 
an.swer, for he had the very oracle be desired.^ 

When be Avas on the point of setting 
out upon his expedition, he had manysigtia 
From tlie divine powers. Among the rest, tte 
statue of Orpheus in Libetliru,^ which was of 

* This Lihethra avas in the couhtry of the Odrysis 
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cypress wood, wns in a profuse sweat for 
several dayf£ The generJity apprehended 
tills to be an ill presage ; but Aristander hade 
them dismiss their fears. — “It aijirnilied,*’ he 
said, “ that Alexander would perform actions 
so worthy to be celebrated, that they Would 
. cost the poets and musicians much labour and 
sweat.’’ 

As to the number of his troops, those that 

S ilt it at tlie least, say he carried over thirty 
lousand foot and five tliousand hor.se ; and 
they^ who put it at the mo.st, tell ns his army 
consisteil of thirty-four thousand foot and four 
thousand horse. The money provided for their 
subsistence and pay, according to Aristobuln.s, 
was only seventy talents; Darius say.s, he had 
no more than would uiaiiiluiri tliein one tiiontli ; 
but One.sicritiis a(Hrm.s, that ho burro^ved two 
hundred talents for that purpp.se. 

However, though liis provision wns .so small, 
he chose, at his emharkatiori, to en<]iiiro info 
the circiiiustances of hi.s friends ; and to. one 
he gave a farm, to uiiotiier a village ; to this 
the revenue of a borough, and to that of a post. 
When in this innnher he had di.spostMl of aliikf»st 
all the estates of the crown, Perdicrus askf-«l 
him, “ What lie had n‘ser\-ed tor liirnsell ?” 
The king answered, “ lI<ipo.” “ Well,” re- 

E lied Perdiccaff, “ we who share in your la- 
ours will also take part in your hopes.” In 
consequence of wiiieJi, lie refu.sed Uio estate 
allotWd liiin, and some tilh<‘rs of the king’s 
friends did th(2 same. As for those who ac- 
cepted hi.s oilers, orapiilied to him for favours, 
ho served them with equal plea.suro ; and by 
these means uidsl of his lMaee<l<»riiaii revennes 
were distrlbub'd ^ and gone. Siieh was the 
spirit and disposition with which he passed the 
liellespoiit. 

As soon ns he landed, ho went up to THuin, 
where ho sacrificed to Minerva, and olVercd 
libations to the heroes. He also anointed the 
pillar upon Achilles’s tomb with oil, and ran 
round it with his friends, naked, according to 
the custom that obtains; aftt'r which he put a 
crown upon it, declaring, lie fhoiigiit that 
hero extremely happy, in having fouiul a faith- 
ful friend while he lived, and after his heath 
an excellent liarahl to set forth his praise.” A.s 
he went about the city to look upon the c*iiii- 
osities, ho w'as asked, wlirther he chose to see 
Paris’s lyre? “ I set but little valin*,” said be, 

“ upon the lyre of Pari.s ; but it >voiild m\e me 
pleiLsure to pee that of Achilles, to wliich he 
sung the glorious actions of the brave,”^ 

In the mean time, Darius’s generals hud as- 
aembled a great army, and taken post upon the 
banks of the Grnnicus ; so that Alexnimer was 
nnder the necessity of fighting there, to open 
tlie gates of Asia. Many of liis officers were 
apprehensive of the depth of the rii er, and the 
rough and uneven banks on the other side ; and 
some tliought a proper regard should be paid 

ill Thrace. But be«if1rs this city or mountain in 
Thrace, there was the Cave of the JVyuiphs of LI- 
Wthra oil Mount Helicon, probably so denominated 
ly Orpheus. 

• This alludes to that passage in the ninth book 
If the Iliad : 

Amnsed at ease the gedlike man they fonnd, 

rU'iiRed with the solemn harp’s liarnionlous sound ; 
I'ith tlu>6e he soothes his atigry soul, and'siugs 
a**’ 'uimortal deeds of heroes and of kings.” Porx. 


to a traditionary usage with respect to tlie 
time. For the kings of Macedon used never to 
march out to war in the month Daisius, Alex- 
ander cured them of this piece of superstition, 
by ordering that month to be called we second 
Arlemisitis. And whenParmenio objected to his 
attempting a passage so late in the day, he said, 
“ The Hellespont would blush, if after having 
passed-it, he should be afraid of the Graniciis.” 
At the same lime be threw himself into the 
stream with tliirteen troops of horse ; and as 
he advanced in the face of the enemy’s arrows, 
in spite of the steep banks, which were lined 
w'ith cavalry well armed, and of the rapidity 
of the river, which often bore him down or 
covered liini with its waves, his motions seemed 
rathoi: tlie cilccts if madness than sound sense. 
He held on, however, till, by great and sur- 
prising efforts, he gained the • opposite baiiks, 
which tlie mud made extremely slippery and 
dangerous. — When he was there, he was forced 
to stand an engageimmt with the enemy, hand 
to hand, and with great confusion on his part, 

; beeau.se they attacked his men as fast they came 
over, before lie had time to form thorn. For 
the Per.sian troop.s charging with loud shouts, 
and with horse against horse, made gop^ 
of their sjicars, and, when those wpre lwd|i£ti, 
of tlieir swords. . 

Niitiihers pressed hard on Atoxtindpr^^’l)^' 
cause he was easy to he distinguished both by 
hi.s buckler, and by his crest, on each side of 
which was a large and beautiful plume of white - 
feathiTS. His cuirass was’pierced by a javelin 
at the joint ; but b^ escaped unhurt. After this, 
Ulicc.saces and Spithridate.s, two officers of 
great distinction, attacked him at once. Ho 
avoided Spitliriuates with gn^at address, and 
received XlhfO.saccs with such a stroke of* his 
spear upon his breastiilate, that it broke it in 
)iece.s. 'I’lien he drew his sword to dispatch 
lim, but bis adversary still maintained the 
combat. Meantime, Spithridates came up on 
one side of him, and raising hini.self up oA his 
horse, gave him a blow with his battle axe, 
which cut off his crest with one side of the 
plume. Nay, the force of it \vas such, that 
the helmet could hardly resist it ; it even pene- 
trated to his hair. Spithi idates was going; to 
rc|>eat his stroke, when the celebrated Clitns 
prevented him, by running him through the 
bo<ly with a spear. At the same time Alex- 
ander brought llhccsaces to the ground with 
his sword. 

While the cavalry were fighting with so 
much fury, the Macedonian phalanx passed 
the river, and then the infantry likewise en 
gaged. The enemy made no great Or long re- 
sistance, but soon (limed their backs and fled, 
all but the Grecian mercenaries, who making 
a stand upon an eminence, desired Alexander • 
to give his word of Jiononr'that they should be 
spared. But that jirince, influenced rather by 
his passion than his reason, instead of giving 
them cjiiarter. advanced td attack themfsand 
was so warmly received, that he had his horse 
killed under him. Itww not, however, the 
famous Bucephalus. In' this dispute he liad 
more of his men killed and wounded than in all 
the rest of tho battle ; for here they had to do 
with experienced soldiers, who fon^t with a 
courage heightened wifli despair. .* ^ . 

The bai'barians, wc arc told, lost in this 
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battle twenty thonsand foot and two tbonaand 
five hnndred horse whereas Alexander had 
no more than thirty-four men killed,-]' nine of 
which were the infantry. To do honour to 
their memory, he erected a statue to'each of 
them in brass, the workmanship" of Lysippus. 
And that the Greeks might have their share in 
the glory of the day, he sent them presents out 
of the spoil : to the Athenians in particnlar he 
sent three hundred bucklers. Upon the rest of 
the spoils he put this pompous inscription, won 

BY ALEXANDER THE SON OP PHILIP, AND 
T(f£ GREEKS (EXCEPTING THE LACEDAEMO- 
NIANS), OF THE BARBARIANS IN ASIA. The 
greatest part of the plate, the purple furniture, 
and otlier tilings of that kind which ho took 
from the Persians, he sent to his mother. 

This battle made a great and immediate 
change in the face of Alexander's allairs ; inso- 
nuicli tliat Sardis, the nrinciiyd ornament of 
the Persian empire on the maritime .si<h.s made 
its submission. All the other cities followed 
its example, except Halicarnassus and Miletus ; 
these he took by storm, and subdued all the 
adjacent country. After this he remained some 
time in suspense ns to the course he should 
, take. One while he was for going with gn^ut 
expedition, to risk all upon tlie late of one 
battle with Darius ; another ^vhilc he was for 
first reducing all the maritime provinces ; that 
wdien he had exercised and stn'nglhened him- 
self by those intermediate aciiiftis and neejui- 
sitions, he might then inarch against (hat prince. 

There is a spring in Lycia, near the city of 
the Xanthians, which, they tell us, at that time 
turned its course of its own accord, and. over- 
fiowing its banks, threw up a plate of brass, 
noon which were engraved certain ancient 
cuaracters, signifying “ That the Persian cm- 

S ire would one day come to a period, and he 
cstroyed by the Greeks.” p^ncoiiraged by 
this prophecy, he hastt'iicd to reduce all the 
coast, as far as Phoenicct and Cilicia. His 
march through Paniphylia has ailbrded matter 
to many hi.storiuns f»>r jxunpous description, ns 
if it was by the interposition of Hca\en that the 
sea retired before Alexander, which at other 
times ran there with so strong a current, that 
the breaker rocks at the foot of the mounhiin 
very seldom were left bare. Menander, in his 
pleasant way, rcrcr.s to this pretended miracle 
in one of his comedies. 

How like great alkxanderI do I seek 
. A friend? Spontaneous he presents liiinseif. 
Have I to march where seas indignant roll t 
The sea retires, and there 1 march. 

But Alexander himself, in his Epistles, mnke.s 
no miracle of it;§ he only says, “ He marched 
from Pbaaeiis, by the way called Climax.*'* 

* Some manuscripts mention only ten thousand 
foot kiiled, which is the tiiinibcr we have in Dio- 
dorus (SOSj. Arrian (p. 45.) makes the number of 
horse killed only a thousand. 

t Arrian (47.) says, there were about twenty-five 
of the king's ./rieiw/f kiiled ; and of persons of leas 
note, sixty horse and thirty foot. C. Curtius in- 
forms ns, it was only the twenty friends, who 
bad Btatoes. They were erected at Dia, a city of 
Macedonia, from whence Q. Metellus removed them 
long after, and carried them to Rome, • 

X This Pbcenlce, at Palermint has observed, was 

a district of I.ycia or Pamtibylia, 

4 There Is likewise a passage In Strabo, which 
fmly proves tb^t there was no miracle in it 


He had 8ta3red some time at Pliaseiis ; and 
having found in the market-plocc a statue of 
Theodectes, who was of that place, but theE 
dead, he went out one evening when he had 
drank freely at supper, in masquerade, and 
covered.the statue with garlands. Thus, in an 
hour of festivity, he paid an agreeable compli- 
ment to the memory of a man with whom he 
had formerly had a connection, by means of 
Aristotle and philosnphv. 

After .this he subdued such of the Pisidians 
as had revolted, and conquered Phrygia. Upon 
taking Gordium, which is said to have been the 
seat of the ancient Midas, he found the famous 
chariot, fastened with cords, made of the bark 
of the cornel-tree, and was informed of a tra- 
dition, firmly believed among the barbarians 
“ That the Fates had decreed tlie empire of the 
w-orld to the man who should untie the knot.” 
Most historians say that it was twisted so many 
private ways, and the ends so artfully concealed 
wilhhi, that Alexander, finding he could not 
untie it, cut it asunder with his sword, and so 
made many ends instead of two. But Aristo- 
buhis adirms, that ho easily untied it, by iuking 
out the pin which fastened the yoke b) the beam, 
and Iheji drawing out the yoke itself. 

His next acquisitions were Pnphlagonin and 
Cappadocia ; nml there news was brought him 
of the death of Memnon,* who was the most 
respcchdile otlicer Darius had in the maritime 
parts of his kingdom, and likely to have given 
the in\ader most trouble. This confirmeu him- 
in his resolution of marching into the upx>t'i- 
provinces of Asia. 

By this time Darius had tidven his departure’ 
from Susa, full of contideuco in his numbers^ 

** Near the city of Phaselis,” says he, “ between 
I.ycia and i’ampliylia, there is a passage liy tiic 
sea-side, through which Alexander marched his 
army. This passage is very narrow, and lies be- 
tween the shore and the moiintuiii Oliinax, which 
overlooks the Pamphyllau sea. It is dry at low 
water, so that travellers pass through it with safety ; 
hut when the sea is high it is ovei Hawed. It was 
then the winter season, and Alexandi'r, who de- 
pended much upon his good fortune, was rcsotveil 
to set out without staying till the floods were abated ; 
so that his men were forced to march op to the 
middle in water." 8tka n. lih. xiv. 

Josephus refers to (his passage of Alexander, to 
gain the more credit among the Greeks and Romans 
to the passage of the Israelites through the Red 
Sea. 

* Upon the death of Memnon, who had began 
with great success to reduce the Greek islands, and 
was on the point of invading KuboDd, Darius was at 
a loss whom to employ. While lie was in this sus- 
pense, Charidemus, an Atbeniuii, ^ho had served 
with great reputation under Philip of Macedon, but 
was now very jealous for the Persian interest, at- 
tempted to set the king and bis ministers right. 
** While you. Sir," said he to Darius " are safe, the 
empire can never he in great danger. Let inc, tberv. 
fore, exhort you never to expose your person, but 
to make choice of some able general to march against 
your enemy. One hundred thousand men will be 
more than suflicient, provided a third of them he 
mercenaries, to compel him to abandon this enter- 
prise, and if you will honour me with the command, 
1 will be accountable for the success of what I ad* 
vise.** Darius was ready to accede to the proposal ; 
blit the Persian grandees, through envy, accused 
Charidemus of a treasonable design, and effected bis 
ruin. Darius repented in a few days, but it was 

(iieii too late. That able cooDsellor a9d general was 

condemned and executed. Diod. Sio. I. xvih <|- 
Curt. I. iii. 
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for his army consisted of no less than six hnn-1 cian^^and recovered so ^e11 that he was able to 
dred thousand combatants; and greatly eo-* shew himself to tlie Macedonians^ whose dis- 
counted besides by a dream, which the Mttffi tress did not abate till he came personally before 
had interpreted rather in the manner they them. 

thought would please him than with u regard There wasjj^n the arm^r of Darios a Macedo- 
to probability, lie dreamed “ That he saw the nian fugitive?/ named Aniyntas, who knew per- 
Macedonian phalanx all on fire, and that fectly well the disposition of Alexander. This 
Alexander, in the dress which he, Darius, had man, perceiving that Darius prepared to. march 
formerly worn, when one of the king’s couriers, through tlie straits in quest of Alexander, 
acted as his servant ; al>.cr which Alexander begged of him to remain where he was, and 
went into the tcmnle of Beliis, and there siid* take the advantage of receiving an enemy, so 
dcnly disappearea.^' By this Ileaven seems much inferior to him in number, upon large and 
to have signified, that prosperity and honour spucions plains. Darius answered, was 

would attend the Macedonians ; and that afraid in that case the enemy would fly without 
Alexander would become master of Asia, like corning to an action, and Alexander escape 
Darius before him, wlio, of a simple courier, him.” ‘■‘If that is all your fear,” replied tiio 
became a king ; but that lie would nevertheless Macedonian, “let it give you no further un- 
soon die, and leave his glory behind liitiL easines.s ; fur he will come to seek, you, and is 

Darius was still more encouraged by Alexan- already on bis march.” However, his repre- 
der's long stay in Cilicia, which he looked upon sentations had no effect: Darius set out for 
as the edect of Jiis fear. But the real cause «f Cilicia ; and Alexander wa.s making for Syria 
his stay was sickness, which some attribute to in quest of him ; but liappening to miss each 
liis great fatigues, and others to liis ba tiling in other in the night, they both fumed back; 
the river Cydnns, who.se water is extremely Alexander rejoicing in his good fortune, and 
cold. Jlis physicians durst not give him any hastening to meet Darius in the straits ; wliile 
medicines, because lliey thought themselve.s not Darius endeavoured to disengage himself, and 
so certain of the cure, as of Ihe danger they recover his former camp. For by Ibis time he 
must incur in the application ; for they feared was sensible of his error in throwing himself 
the Mucedoniau.s, it they did not succeed, into ground hemmed in by the sea on one side, 
would suspect them of some bad practice, and the niouiifains on the other, and intersected 
Philip, the Acarnanian, saw how desperate the by the river Pinariis ; so tiiat it was imprao- 
king's case was, as >vell n.s the rest ^ but, be- ticable for cavalry, and his infantry couhl only 
side the coiindcncc he had in^ his friendship, act in small and broken parties, while, at the 
he thought it ilie highest ingratitude, when bis same tiine, this situation was extremely 'con- 
master was in so iiiuch danger, not to risk venient for the enemy’s iiiTerior Dtimbcrs. 
somethin" with him, in cxhaiisting all his art Thus fortune befriended Alexander as to the 
for his relief. lie therefore aiteiiipfcd the cure, scene of action ; but the skilful disposition of 
and found no ditliculty in persuading the king his forces contribnted stilL more to his gaining 
to wait with patieuce till his medicine wa.s pre- the victory. As his army was very small in 
pared, or to fake it when ready; so desirous comparison of that of Darius, he took care to 
was he of a speedy recovery, in order to pro- draw it up so as to prevent its being siirrouncled, 
secute the war. ^ by stretching out his right wing farther Uiun the 

III the Tiieaniime, Parnienio sent him a letter enemy’s left. In that wing he acted in person, 
from the camp, advising him “'I’o beware of and, fighting in the foremost ranks, put the 
I*hilip, whom,” he said, “ Darius had prevailed barbarians to flight. He was wounded, how'^- 
U|ion, by presents t»f infinite value, and the pro- ever, in the thigh, and, according to Chares, by 
luiseofhis daughter in nmrriage, to take him olT Darius, who engaged him hand to hand. But 
by poison.” As soon us Alexander hud read Alexander, in tlie account he gave Antipater 
the letter, he put it under his pillow, witlnuit of the battle, does not mention who it was that 
shewing it to any of his friends. ^ The time ap- wounded him. He only says, he received a 
pointed being come, Philip, with the king’s wound in Ids thigh by a sword, and that no 
iVionds, entered the chamber, having the cup dangerous consequences followed it. 
which contained the medicine in his hand. The The victory was a very signal one ; for' he 
king received it freely, without the least marks killed above a hundred and ten thousand of 
of suspicion, and at the same time put the letter the enemy.^ Nothing was wanting to com- 
in his hanrls. It was a striking situation, and plete it but the taking of Darius ; and that 
more iiiterestipg tlian any scene in a tragedy ; prince escaped narrowly, having got the stfirt 
tlv* -eadw-g while the other was drinking, of his pursuer only by four or five furlongs. 
They looKcd noon each other, but with a very Alexander took his chariot and his bow, and 
different air. The king, with an open and un- returned with them to his Macedonians. He 
embarrassed countenance, expressed his regard tbiind them loading themselves with tlie plun- 
for Philip, and the confidence he had in his dor of the enemy's camp, which was rich and 
honour ; Philip’s looks shewed his indignation various ; though Darius, to make his troops 
Hi the calumny. One while he lifted up his fitter for action, hud left most of tlie baggage in 
eyes anS;! hands to heaven, protesting liis fidelity ; Damascus. The Macedonians had reserved 
another wliile ho threw himself down by the for tlieir master Ihe tent of Darius, in which he 
l-cdside, entreating his muster to be of good found officers of the household . magnificently 
courage and trust to his care. clothed, rich furniture, and great quantitieu of 

The medicine, indeed, was so strong, and gold and silver, 
overpowered his spirits in such a mnimer, that As soon .as he had put off his armour, he 
at first be was speechless, and discovered ^ 
scarce any sign of. sense or life. But atlerwards • in three days* time. 

It 5 was soon relieved by this faithful physi- ^ Diudsnu bays a iituidi'ed and ttfjny tbomsnd. 
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went to the bath, sa^HInff io those about him, least perfe(;tion. . As* for the otlicr femnto ^ 
^ Let us go and refresh ourselves, after the captives, though th^ were tall and beautiful, 
iSitigues df the field, in the bath of Darius.’* Alexander took no farther notice of them tlian 
^ Nay, rather,” said one of his friends, “ in to say, by way of jest, “ Wliat eye-sores these 
the bath of Alexander ; for the goods of the Persian women are !” He found a counter- 
conquered are, and shall bo called, the con- charm in the beauty of seltgoverpnient and 
queror’s.” When he had taken a view of the sobriety ; and, in the strength of that, passed 
basons, vials, boxes, and other vases curiously them by, as so many statiies. 
wrought in gold, smelled the fragrant odours Pbiloxeniis, wlro couimanded liis forces upon 
of essences, and seen the splendid fnmitnre of the cosist, acquaiii^ed liini by letter, that there 
spacious apartmeiits, he -turned to his friends, was one Theodorus, a Tarentiiie, with him, 
and, said, ‘‘This, then, it seems, it was to be a who had two beantifiil boys to sell, and desii*ed 
king!”^^ to know wheUicr he chose to buy them. Alex- 

As he was sitting down to table, an account ander was so much incensed at tins application, 
was brought him, that among the prisoners were that ho asked his friends several iinies, What 
the mother and wife of Darius, and two tin- base inclinations Pliiloxeiius had ever seen in 
married daughters ; and that upon seeing his him, that ho durst make him so infamous a pro- 
chariot and bow, they broke out into great posal ?” In his answer to tJie letter, which 
lamentations, concluding that he was dead, was extremely severe tinoii Philoxeniis he 
Alexander, after some pause, during which he ordered him to dismiss Tlieodorus and his 
was rather commiserating their inisfortmics, vile niereliaiidise together, lie likewise repri- 
than rejoicing in his own success, sent L<'onattis tnnnded young Agiioii, lur offering to nurcliasc 
to assure them, “ That Darius was not dead ; Crob^diis for him, whose beauty was famous in 
that they had nothing to fear from Alexander, Corinth. Ueing informed, tliat two Mace- 
for his dispute with Darins w^as only for doniaus, named Damon and Tirnotheiis, had 
empire; and that they should find lliemseKcs corrupted tlie waives of some of his mer- 
provided for in the same manner as when cmiaries, who served under Parnienio, he dr- 
Dariiis was in liis greatest prosperity.” If this clered that olheer to enquire into the affair, and 
message to the captive princesses ^vas gracious if they Avero found guilty, to put them to death, 
and humane, his actions were still more so. as no belter than savages bent on the destriic- 
lle allowed them to do the the funeral honours tion of human kind. In llie same letter, speak- 
to what Persians tlujy [ileased, and for that ing of his own conduct, lie expresses himself 
])iirpose funitslie.d them out of tlie spoils with in these terms: “ For my part, I have neither 
robes, and all the other decorations that were seen, nor desired to see, the wife of Darius ; 
customary. They had as many domestics, and so far from that, I have not suifered any man to ' 
wore served, in all respects, in as lioiiourahle a speak of her beauty before me,” lie used to 
luiinner ns before; indeed, their appointments say, “Tliat sleep and the commerce with the 
w'ere greater. But there \yas another part of sex were llie things that made him most sensi- 
his behaviour to them still more noble and hie of his mortality.” For he considere^d both 
princely. Though they were now ca[)tivcs, he wpariness and ph^asure as the natural ellects of 
considered that they were ladies, not only of our weakness. 

high rank, but of great 'modesty and virtue, lie was also very tempenite in eating. Of 
and took care that they slioulil not hear an tfiis there are many proofs ; and we have a re- 
indecent Avord, nor have the h'ast cause to markable one in wlmt lie saitl to Ada, wdiom . 
suspect any danger to Ihcir honour. Nay, ns he called his motiier, and had made queen of 
if tiiey had been in a holy temple, or asylum Caria.^ Ada, to express her aHectiouatc re- 
of virgins, rather than in an enemy’s camp, gards, sent him every day a number of ex- 
they lived unseen and iinap[>roachcd, in the cellent dishes and a handsome di^ssert ; and at 
most sacred privacy. ^ last she sent liim stirne of her best cooks and 

It is said, the wife of Darius was one of the bakers. ^ But he said, “ lie liad no^ need of 
most beautiful women, as Darius was one r»f them ; for he had been supplied with better 
the tallest and handsoiiiost men in the w^irld, cooks by his tutor Leonidas ; a ii'.arch before • 
and that their daughters much resembled them, day to dress his dinner, and a light dinner to 
But Alexander, no doubt, thought it more prepare his supper.” He added, that “the 
glorious and worthy of a king to conquer him- same J^eonidas used to examine the cliests and 
seif than to subdue his enemies, and therefore wardrobes in which his bedding and clothes 
never approached one of them. Indeed, his were put, lest something of luxury and super- 
continence was such, that lie knew not any iluity should be introduced there by his mo- 
woman before his marriage, except Barsine, ther.” 

who became a widow by the death of licr bus- Nor was he so much addicted to wine as he 
band Memnon, and was taken prisoner near was iliought to be. It was supposed so, be- 
i^rhascus. She was well versed in tiic Greek cause lie passed a great deal of his time at 
literature, a woman of the most agreeable tern- table j but that was spent rather in talking than 
per, and of royal extraction ; for her father drinking; eveiy cup introducing some long dis« 
Artabazus was grandson to a king of Persia.-f- course. Be.sides, lie never made theso long 
According to Aristohnliis, it w'as Parmenio that 

piltAlexandernpon this connection wit h BO ac- . ^^1, princess, after the death of her eldeat 
complished a woman, whose beauty w’as her brother McUisoIhb, and hiy consort Artemisia, wliu 

died n'ithoiit children, succeeded to the throne with 

* As if he had sai^, “ Could a king place his her brother Hidreiis, to whom she had been married, * 
knppiiiees in such enjoyments as these For liidreiis dyine before her, Pexodorus, her third 
Alexander n>as not, till long al'trr this, corrupted brother dethroned her, and after his death his 

the Persian luxury. soii-in-law Orontes seized the crown. But Alexaii- 

* Soil to a king of Perbia's daii^htsf. der restored her to the possession of her douiimoDs*' 
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meals bat when he liacl abimclance of letsare 
upon his hands. When business called^ he 
was not to be detained by wine, or sleeps or 
pleasure, or honourable love, or uie most enter- 
taining spectacle, though the motions of other 
gen^als nave been retarded by some of these 
things. Ills life siifficieiitly confirms this asser- 
£on ; for, though very short, he performed in 
it innmnerahle great actions. 

^ On his daj^s of leisure, as soon as he was 
risen he sacrificed to the gods ; after which he 
took his dinner sitiiiig. The rest of the day he 
spent in hunting, or^ deciding the ditrerences 
among his troops, or in reading and writing. If 
he was upon a march which did not require 
haste, he would exercise himself in shooting 
and darting the javelin, or in mounting nnd 
alighting from a chariot at full speed. Some- 
times also he diverted liimself with fowling 
and fox-hunting, as \vc find by his journals. 

On his return to his quarters, wlien he w^ejit 
to bo refreshful with the bath aud with oil, he 
inquired of the stc\var<ls of liis kitchen, whe- 
ther they had prepared every tiling in a hand- 
some manner for supper. It was not till late 
in the evening, and when niglit whs enme on, 
tliat ho took tins and tiirn he eat in a 

recumbent posture. II o was v<*ry attentive to 
his guests at table, tliat tliey iniglit. be served 
equally, and none neglected. 11 is eiitertain- 
"Vnents, ns we have already observed, lasted 
many hours ; but they were leu^Dienefl out ra- 
tlier by conversation that drinking. His con- 
versation, in many n'spccfs, was more agreeable 
than that of most princes, tor be was not de- 
ficient in tlie graces of society. His only fault 
was his retaining so miu'h of the sohlier^ as to 
indulge a troublesome vtmity. He wouhl not 
only boast of hts own nelions, but suflered him- 
sell to be cajoled by fiatterors to an amaziug 
degree, l^hcse wretcljcs were an intoh’rahle 
burden to the rest of the company, who did not 
choose to contend with tliem^ in adulation, nor 
yet to appear behind tliciii in their opinion of 
their king's achievements. * 

As to delicacies, he had so little regard for 
tliejn, that when tlie choicest fruit and fish 
were brought him from distant countries and 
seas, he would send some to each of his friends, 
and he very often left none for himself, 
there was always a magnificence at his table, 
and the expense rose with his fortune, till it 
came to ten thousand drachmas for one enter- 
tainment. There it stood ; and he did not suf- 
fer those that invited him to exceed that sum. 

■ After tlie^ battle of Issus be sent to Damas- 
cus, nnd seized the money nm] c<]uipoges of 
the Persians, togetiu.r with their w'lvcs and 
children. On that occasion the I'hessalian 
fnvalry enriched themselves most They had, 
Aideca greatly distinguished tliemselves^ in the 
IK^oii, nnd they w'ere favoured with this com- 
inision, that they might have the best share in 
the spoil.' Not bnt the rest of the army found 
sufficient booty ; and the Macedonians having 
once tasted the treasures and the luxury of the 
harhariahs, hunted for tlie Persian wealth ! 
sritli all the ardour of hounds upon scent 

* The ancients. In their comic pieces, used al- 
sniys to put the rodomontades in the character of a 
soldier At present the array have as little vanity 
at any set or people whatever* 


It appeared to Alexander a matter cf great 
importance, before he went farther, to pun the 
maritime powers. Upon application, the kings 
of Cyprus and Phoenicia made their snbmis. 
sion : only Tyre held ont He besiet^ed that 
city seven months, during which ^ time he 
erected vast mounts of earth, plied it with his 
engines, nnd invested it on the side next the 
sea ^vifiL two hundred galleys. He had a dream 
in whicli he saw Hercules offering him his 
hand from the wall, and inviting him to enter. 
And many of the Tyrians dreamed,^ “ That 
Apollo declared he would go over to Alexaii- 
j der, because he was displeased with their be- 
haviour in the town.” Hereupon, tlie Tyrians, 
as if the god had been a deserter taken in the 
fact, loaded his statue with chains, and nailed 
the feet to the pedestal ; not scrupling to call 
him an Alexandnst In another dream Alex* 
ander thouglit he saw a satyr playing before 
him at some distance ; and when he advanced 
to take him tlie savage eluded his grasp. How- 
ever, at last, after much coaxing and taking 
many circuits round him, he prevailed with him 
to surrender himself. The interpreters, plau- 
sibly enough, divided the Greek term for 
sattjr into two, iSV* Tyros, which signifies Tyro 
is ihirte. They still shew ns a fountain, near 
\yhich Alexander is said to have seen that 
vision. 

I About tlie middle of tlie siege he made an 
I excursion against Ihc Arabians, who df^elt 
about Antilibanus. There he ran a grewt risk 
of his life, on account of his preceptor Lysi- 
machus, who insisted on attending him; bemg, 
os he alleged, neither older nor less valiant 
than Phoenix. But when they came to the hills, 
and quitted their horses, to march np on foot, 
die rest of the party got far before Alexander 
aud Lysiinnchns. Night came on, and, as the 
enemy was at no great distance, the king would 
not leave his prereptor borne down with fatigue 
and the w^eight of years. Therefore, while he 
was encouraging and helping him forward, he 
was insensibly separated from his troops, and 
had a dark and very cold night to pass in an 
exposed and dismal situation. In tins perplex- 
ity, he observed at a distance a number of scat- 
tered fires which the ' enemy had lighted ; and 
depending upon his swiftness and activity, as 
well as accustomed to extricate the Macedo- 
cians out of every difficulty, by taking a share 
in the labour and danger, he ran to the next 
firer. After having killed tw'o of the barbarians 
that sat watching it, he seized a lighted brand, 
and hastened with it to his party, who soon 
kindled a great (ire. The sight of this so in- 
timidated tlie enemy that many of them fied, 
and those who ventured to attack him were re- 
pulsed with considerable loss. By this means 
he passed the night in safety,* according to tho 
account we have from Chares. ; 

As for the siege, it was brought to a termi- 
nation in this manner. Alexander had per* 

* One of the Tyrians dreamed, he saw Apollo 
ftyiiiK from the city. Upon bis reporting this to 
the people, they would nave stoned bloi, suppos* 
iiiK that he did it to intimidate them. He Was 
obliged, therefore, to take refuge In the temple of 
Hercules. But the magistrates, upon mature detl- 
heratlon,' resolved to Bx one end of a ^Id obaln 
to the statue of Apollo, and the other to toe altar 
of HerculM. Diooor. Bio. lib. xvil. ' " 
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mUled his main body to repose themselves, 
after the long and severe ^ti^es they had un- 
dergone, and ordered only some seiall parties 
to keep the Tyrians in play. In tlie ‘mea^iine, 
Aristander, his principal soothimyer* offered 
sacrifices, and one day, upon inspecting tlie 
entrails of the victim, he boldly asserted among 
those about him, that the citv would cerhiiiily 
be taken that month. As it happened then to 
be the last day of the month, his assertion *yas 
received with ridicule aud scorn. The king 
perceiving he was disconcerted, and making it 
a point to bring the prophecies of his ministers 
to completion, gave orders that the day should 
not be called tlie thirtieth, but the twenty-eighth 
of the niontii. At the same time he called out 
his forces by sound of trumpet, and made a 
much more vigorous assault than he at first in- 
tended. The attack was violent, and those 
who were left bcliind in the camp quitted it 
to have a snare in it, and to support their 
fellow-soldiers ; insomuch that the Tyrians were 
forced to give out, and the city was taken tliat 



siege to Gussa, the' capital of Uiat country. I 
While he was employed there, a bird, as it I 
flew by, let fall a clou of earth upon his shoul- 
der, and then going to perch on llie cross cords 
with which they turned the engines, was eii- | 
tangled and taken. The event aiiswertMl Ari- 
slander's intcrprebition of tliis sign : Alexan- 
der was wounded in the shoulder, but he look 
city. He sent most of its spoils to Olym- 
pias and Cleopatra, and oilicrs of his friends. 
His tutor Leonidas was not forgotten; and tlie 
present he made him had soinotliing particular 
in it. It consisted of five hunured talents^ 
weight of frankincense,^ and a hundred of 
myrrh, and was sent upon recollection of the 
hopes ho had conceived when a boy. It seems 
Leonidas one day had observed Alexander at 
a sacrifice throwing incense into the fire by 
bandsful ; upon which he said, ^ Alexander, 
when you have conquered tlie country where 
spices grow, you may be (bus liberal of your 
incense; but, in the ineuntiine, use what you 
have more sparingly.” He there loro wrote 
thus : “ I have sent you frankincense and inyrrli 
in ahandaiice, tliat you may be no longer a churl 
to the gods.” 

A* casket being one day brought him, which 
appeared one of the most curious and valuable 
things amon^ the treasures and the whole equi- 
page of Darius, he nske^l his friends what they 
thought most wortliy to be put in it? Difierciit 
tiling were to be proposed, but he said, “ 'Jlie 
Iliad most deserved such a caie.” This parti- 
cular is mentioned by several writers of credit. 
And if what the Alexandrians say^ upon the 
faith of Ileraclides, bo true,' Homer was no 
bud auxiliary, or useless counsellor, in the 
course of the war. They tell us, tliat when 
Alexander had conquered Egypt, and deter- 
mined to build there a great city, which was to 
' be peopled with Greeks, and called after his 
o\ya ^ame^ by the advice of liis architects he 

* Tbs common Attic talent ;n Troy weight was 
40^6. JtpA. dJgr, This talent consisted of 60 
there was another Attic talent, by some 
. ttdd to. Consist of 80, by others of lOO iMifkr* The 
mi/np was liosi, fdwi, llfgr. The talent of Alex- 
andria was 1O4/0. lOdcif . 14gr. 
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had marked out a piece of ground, and was 

S reparing to lay tlie tbundation ; but a won- 
erful dream made him fix upon another situa- 
tion. He tliought a person with my hair, and 
a very venerable aspect, approached him, and 
repeated die I .illowing lines : 

High o’er a gulfy sea the Pbarian Isle 
Fronts the deep roar of disemboguing Nile. 

Porx, 

Alexander, upon this, immediately left his bed, 
and went to Pharos, which at that time was an 
island lying a little above the Vandbic mouth of 
the Nile, but now is joined to the continent by 
a causeway. He no sooner cast his eyes upon 
the }>lace, than he perceived the cominddiuns- 
ness of the situation. It is a tongue of land, 
not unlike an ist/imus, whose breadth is pro- 
portionable to its length. On one side it has a 
great lake, and on the other the sea, which 
there forms a capacious harbour, l^is led him to 
docdai*e, that “ fioiner, among his other adiiiira- 
hle ijualifications, was an excellent architect,” ^ 
and he ordered a city to be planned suitable to 
the ground, and its appenuant conveniences. 
For want of clialk, they made use of Hour, 
which aiisw^ered well oiftugh upon a black 
I soil, and they drew a line witli it about the 
semicircular bay. The arms of this semicircle 
were terminated by straight lines, so that tlie 
whole was in the torm of a Macedonian cloak. 

While the king was enjoying the design, on a 
sudd«m 'an infinite -number of large birds of 
various kinds, rose, like a black cloud, out of 
the river and the lake, and, lighting upon tlie 
place, eat up all the ilonr tliat was used in 
marking out the lines. Alexander was disturbed 
at the omen ; but the diviners encouraged him 
to proceed, by assuring him, it was a sign tliat 
tjie city ho was going to build would be blessed 
with such plenty as to furnish a supply to those 
that shoulu repair to it from other nations. 

The execution of the* plan he left to his 
architects, and wont to visit the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon. It was a long and laborious ' 
journey and besides the fatigue, there were 
two great dangers attending it. The one was, 
that their water might fail, in a desert of many 
days’ iourncy which atforded no supply ; and 
the otlior, that they might be surprised by a 
violent south wifid amidst the wastes of sand, 
as it happened long before to the army of Cam- 
hyses. IMie wind raised the sand, and rolled 
it in such weaves, that it devoured full fifty 
thousand men. These difiiculties were con- 
sidered and represi.nted to Alexander ; but it 
was nr)t easy to divert him from any of his 
puriioses. Fortune hud supported him in such 
a iiiaritier, that his resolutions were become in- 
vincibly strong ; and his courage inspired him ^ 

* As to his motives In this journey, historians 
fli»as(iee Arrhiii (1. iil. c. ;i.) tells us, be took it In 
imitation of Perseus and Hercules, tlie former of 
wfaich bad consulted that oiarle, when be was de- 
spatched against the Gurgons ; and the latter twice, * 
vij;. ivben he went into Libya against Antaeus, and 
when he inarched into Egypt against Biisiris. Now, 
as Pcrseiis and Hercules gave themselves out to be 
the sons of the Grecian Jupiter, so Alexander bad 
a mind to take Jupiter Ammon for his Ihltaer. 
Maximus Tyrius (Serm, xxv.) informs ns, that be 
went to discover Ibe fountains of the Nile ; afid 
Justin. (I. xt. c. ll.) says, the Intention of this visit 
was to clear up his mother’s character, and to fcl 
himself the repiitalioii of a divine origin. 
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^Idi such a spirit of adventure^ that he tliouffht 
it not enough to be victorious in the field, but 
Be must conquer both time and place. 

The divine assistances which Alexander ex-> 
perienced in his niarch^ met with more credit 
than the oracles delivered at the end of it; 
though those extraordinary assistances, in some 
measure, confirmed the oracles. In the first 
place, Jupiter sent such a copious and constant 
i-ain, as not only delivered them from all fear of 
snficring by thirst, but, by moistening the snnd, 
and making it firm to the foot, made the air 
clear, and fit for respiration. In the next place, 
when they found this marks wliloh were to 
serve for guides to travellers removed or de- 
faced, and in consequence wandered up and 
down without any certain route, a flock of 
crows made their nppenrance, and directed 
diem in the way. When they inarched liriskly 
on, the crows flew with cipial alacrity; when 
they lagged behind, or halted, the crows also 
'stoppeii. Wliat is still stranger, Culli.sthenes 
avers, that at night, when they Imnpcned to be 
gone wrong, these birds called tliem by their 
croaking, and put them right again. 

When he had pffftscil the desert, ^ and wa.s 
arrived at the place, the niiiilster of Ammon 
received liirn with salutations from the god, as 
from a father. And when he inquired, Whe- 
ther any of the assassins of liis father had 
escaped him the priest desired he would not 
expre.ss }iim.seirin that manner, “for his father 
- was not a mortal.” Then he asked, “ Whether 
all the murderers of Philip were punished; 
and whether it vvus given the proponent to be 
the conqueror of the world?” Jiipjt<*r an- 
swered, “ That he granted him that high dis- 
tinction; and that the death of Philip was suf- 
ficiently avenged.” Upon this Alexander made 
bis acknowledginents to the god bv rich oller- 
ings, uiid loaded the priests with presents of 
great value. TJiis is the acroiiiit most histo- 
rians give ii.H of the niVair of the oracle ; but 
Alexander himself, in Iht^ letter he wrote to bis 
mother on that occasion, only says, “He 

* received certain private luisweTs from the 
oracle, which he would couiiuunicate to her, 
and her only, at liis return.” 

Some say, Ammon's prophet being desirous 
to address him in an obliging ifihmier in Greek, 
intended to say, O Paidion, which signifies, 3 /y 
Son; but in his barbarous iironuiiciation, made 
the word end with an s, instead of an 97, and so 
said, O pni dios, wliich signifies, O Son of 
Alexander (they add) was delighted 
with the mistake in the pronunciation, and 
from, that mistake was propagated a report, 

* that Jupiter himself had called iiim his son. 

. He went to hear Psamino, an Egyptian phi- 
*Iosoph^r, and the saving of his that pleased iiiin 
most was, “ That all men are governed by God, 
for in every thing tliat which rules and goveriLS 
is divine.” But Alexander’s own maxim was 
. more a^eable to sound philosophy ; be said, 

1 “ Qod IS the common fatlier of men, but more 
particularly of the good and the. virtuous.” 

When among the barbarians, indeed, he af- 
fected a lofty port, such as might suit a man 
perfectly convinced of his divine original ; but 
jt was in 'a small degree, and with great cau- 
tion, that he assumed any thing of divinity 
. among tlie Greeks. We must except^ however, 
what he wrote to tlie Athenians concerning 


Samos.^ “It was not I who gave you that free 
and famons city, but your then Lord, who was 
called my father,” meaning Philip.* 

Yet long after this, when he was wounded 
with an arrow, and experienced great torture 
from it, he said, “ My friends, this is blood, and 
not the ichor 

” Which blest immortaft shed.’^ 

One day it happened to thunder in such a 
dreadful manner, that it astonished all that 
heard it ; upon which, Anaxarchiis the sophist, 
being in company with him, said, “Son of 
Jupiter, could yon do so?”. Alexander ac 
swered, with a smile, “I do. not choose to be 
so terrible to roy friends as you would have 
me^ who despise my eutcrtainiiients, because 
you see fish served up, and not the heads of 
Persian grandees.” It seems tlie king had 
made Hephmstinn a present of some small fish, 
and Anaxarchiis observing it, said. “ Why did 
he not rather send you the heads of princes V”*}* 
intimating, how truly despicable those glittering 
things are wliich conquerors pursue with so 
tniicli danger and fatigue ; since, after all, their 
enjoyments are little or nothing superior to 
(hose of other men. It appears, then, from 
what has been said, that Alexander neither be- 
lieved, nor was elated with, the notion of his 
divinity, but that he only made use of it as a 
means to bring others into subjection. 

At his return from Egypt to Phcenicia, he 
honoured the gods with sacrifices and solemn 
processions; on which occasion the people 
were entertained with music and dancing, and 
trageilics were prescnteil in the greatest per- 
fection, not only in respect of the magnificence 
of tile .scenery, but the spirit of emulation in 
those who exhibited them. In Athens persons 
are cho.st'ii by lot out of the tribes to- conduct 
tiio.se exhibitions ; but in this case the princes 
of Cyprus vied with each other with incredible 
ardour ; particularly Nicocrcon king of Salamis,. 
and Pusicrates, king of Soli. They chose 
the most celebrated^ actors that could be 
found ; Pusicrates risked tlie 'victory upon 
Athcnodoru.s, and Nicocreon upon Thes- 
saliis. Alexander interested liimself particu- 
larly in behalf of the latter; but did not dis- 
cover his attachment, till Athenodorus was 
declared victor by all the sufirages. Then, as 
he left the theatre, lie said, *“ 1 commend the' 
judges for what they have done ; but I would 
have given half my kingdom rather than have 
seen Thessahm conquered.” 

However, when Antlieuodorns was fined by 
the Athenians for not making his appearance 

* Tic knew the Athenians were sunk Into^sucb 
meanness, that they would readily admit pre- 
tensions to divinity. So afterwards they deified 
Oeiiif’triiis. 

t Dioiicnes imputes this saying of Anaxarchus to 
the aversion he had for Nicocreon, tyrant oC 
Salami.-. According to him, Alexander having one 
day invited Anaxarchus to dinner, asked him how 
he liked bis entertainment? **U is excellent,** 
replied the guest, ** it wants but one dish, and tii^ 
a delicious one, the head of a tyrant." Not the 
beads of the Satraya, or governors of provinces, 
as it is in Plutarch. If the philosopher really 
meant' the bead of Nicocreon, be paid dear for Ills 
saying afterwards ; for kfter the death of Alexander 
he was forced, by contrary winds, upon the. coast 
of Cyprus, where the tyrant seined htnij,. and put 
iil'm to death. 
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on their at the feasts of Bacchtu^ and 
entreated Alexander to write to theni in his 
favour ; though he refused to comply with that 
request, he paid his fine for him. Another 
actor, named Lycon, a native of Scarphia, 
performing with great applause* before Alex- 
ander. dexterously inserted in ono of tlie 
speeches of the comedy, a verse in which he 
asked him for ten talents. Alexander laughed, 
and gave him them. ^ 

It was about this time that he received a let- 
ter from Darius, in vthich that prince proposed, 
on condition of a pacificahon and future 
friendship, to pay him ten thousand talents in 
ransom ot' the prisoners, to cede to him nil the 
countries on this aide the Euphrates, and to 
give him ~ his daughter in marriage. Uponiiis 
communicating these proposals to his iricnd.s, 
Parmenio saia, “ If I were Alexander, I would 
accept them.” “ So would 1,” said Alexander,"^ 
**’if 1 were Parmenio.” The answer he gave 
Darius was, “ Thar if he would come to liim, 
he should find the best of treatment ; if not, lie 
must go and seek him.” 

In consequence of this declaration he began 
his march ; but he repented^ t)>at he had set out 
so soon, when he received infbnnatton tlmt the 
wife of Darius was dead. That princess died 
in childbed ; and the concern of Alexander 
was great, bccau.se he lost an oppo. ttmity of 
exercising his clemency. All lie could do was 
to return, and bury her with the utmost tnagiii- 
ficence. One of the eunuchs of the bcd-cham- 
ber, named Tireus, who was taken prisoner 
along with tlio princesses, at tliis time made 
his escape out of the camp, and rode off to 
Darius, with news of the qneeifs death. 

Darius smote upon his head, and shed n 
torrent of tears. After which he cried out, 
“ Ah . cruel destiny of the Persians ! Was the 
wile and sister of the king, not only to l>c taken 
captive, but after her death to be deprived of 
the obsequies due to her high rank!” The 
eunuch answered, As to her obsequies, O 
King, and all the honours the queen had a 
right to claim, there is no reason to biatne the 
evil genius of the Persians. For neither my 
mistress, Statira, during her life, or your royal 
mother, or children, missed any of the ad- 
vantages of their former fortune, except tile 
beholding the light of your countenance, which 
the great Oromasdes^ will again cause to shine 
with as much Ittc^re as before. So far from 
being deprived ot any of the solemnities of a 
funeral, the queen was honoured with the tears 
of her very enemies. For Alexander is as 
mild in the use of his victories, as he is terrible 
in battle.” 

On hearing this, Darins was greatly moved, 
and strange suspicions took possession of liis 
sonl. He took the enniich into the most pri- 
vate apaiteent of his pavilion, and said, ^ If 
thou amt not revolt to the Macedonians, as 
tltolbrtane of Persia has done, but still acknow- 

* Loneiniia takes notice of this as an Instance, 
that it is naturai for men of genias, even in their 
common discourse, totlet fall sotiiething great and 
sublime* 

t Oromasttes was worshipped by the Persians as 
the Author of all Good ; and Arimantus deemed 
the Author of Evil ; agreeably to the principles 
fi-oin 'which they were believed to spring. Light 
dnd Darkness. The Persian writers calt them 
yerdan and Abriman. 


ledgest in me thy lord ; teH me. as tltois lio^ 
nonrest the light of Miihra and the right<.haiid 
of the king, is not the death of Statira the least 
of her misfortunes I liave to lament? Did not 
she sufier mure dreadful things while she lived ? 
And, amidst all our calamities, would hot our 
disgrace have been le8.««, had we- met with a 
more rigorous and savage enemy? For what 
engagement in the compass of viilne could 
bring a young man to do such honour to the 
wife of nis enemy ?” 

While the king. was yet speaking, Tireus 
humbled his face to llio eartli, and entreated 
him not to inake use of expressions so un- 
wOftliy of himself, so injurious to Alexander, 
and so di^iniiourakle to the memory of liis 
deceased wife and sister ; nor to deprive him- 
self of the greatest of consolations in his mis- 
ftirtiine, tlie reflecting that he was not defeated 
blit by a person superior to liumnu nature. He * 
a.ssiired him, that Alexander was more to be 
admired for the decency of his behaviour to the 
Persian women, ttian for the valour he exerted 
against the men. At the same time, he con- 
firmed all that he had said with the most awful 
outh.s, and exputinted still more on the re- 
gularity of Alexander's conduct, and on his 
dignity of mind. 

Then Darins returned to jiis friends ; and 
lifting up his hands to heaven, he said, “ Ye 
god.s, who are the guardians of our birth, and 
the proti|cturK of kliiguoiiis, grant that I may 
rc-estal>li.sli the fortunes of Persia, and leave 
them in the glory I found them ; that victory 
may put it in my power to return Alexander 
the favours, which my desirest pledges expe - 
rienced from him in my fall I but it the time 
dct^niined by fate and tlie divine wrath, or , 
broif^ht bvthe vicissitude of things, is now 
come, anJ the glory of the Persians must full, 
may none hut Alexander sit on the throne oi 
Gyra.s !” In this manner were things conducted, 
and .such were the speeches uttered on this 
occasion, according to the tenor of history. 

AlcxHuder having subdued all on this sido 
the lOuphratos, began his innrcli against Darins, 
who had taken the field w'ith a million of men. 
During this march, one of his friends men- 
tioned to him, as a matter that might divert 
him, that the servants of the army had divided 
themselves into two bands, and that each had 
chosen a chief, one of which they called Alex- 
ander, and the other Darius. They he^n to 
skirmish with clods, and afterwards fought 
with their fists ; and, at last, heated with a 
desire of victory, many of them came to stonea 
and sticks, insomuch tlmt they could hardly be 
parte<h The king, upon this report ordered the 
two chiefs to fight in single combat, and armed 
Alexander with his own hands, while PHilotafl ' 
did the same for Darius. The wliole army 
stood and looked on, considering the event of 
this combat as a presage of the issue of the- 
war. The two champions fought with great 
fary ; but he who bore the name of Alexander' 
proved victorious. Ho was rewarded with a 
present of twelve villages, and allowed to 
wear a Persian robe, as Eratosthenes tells tlif 
story. 

Tlie great battle with Darias was ndtTongltr 
at Arbela/^ as most liistorians will have^kj Dbl 

* Hut S3 Ganganiela was only a village, and 
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«t Gkngainela^ which^ in ' le Persian tongue^ is ’ 
said to signify the house of the camel ;* so called, 
because one of the ancient kin«;8 liavinj; escaped 
enemies by the swiftness of his camel, 
placed her there, and appointed the revenue of 
certain villages for her maintenance 

In the month of September there happened 
an eclipse of the mooD,*!- about the beginning 
of the festival of the great mysteries at Athens. 
The eleventh night after that eclipse, tlie two 
armies being in view of each other, Darius 
kept his men under arms, and took a general 
review of his troops by torch-light* Mean- 
time Alexander Buifercd his Macedonians to 
repose themselves, and with his soothsayer 
Aristander, iterfonngd some private ceremo- 
nies before Iiis tent, and oflered sacrifices to 
TfiAR4 The oldest of his friends, and Par- 
menio in particular, when they beheld the 
plain between Niphates and tlie Clordican 
Mountains, all illumined with the toreiics of 
the barbarians, and heard the imniiltuary.and 
appalling noise from their camp, like the liel- 
low'in^s of an immense sea, were astonished 
at their numbers, and observed among them- 
selves how arduous on enterprise it would be 
to niei?t such a torrent of war in open day. 
They \yaited upon the king, then* fore, when he 
had Imished the sacrifice, and advised Jiim to | 
attack the enemy in tiie night, when darkness 
would hide wlmt was most dreudfid in the com- 
bat Upon which he gave them that celebrated , 
answer, I tvill not steal a victory, 

it is true, this answer has lieen thought by 
some to savour of the vanity of a young man, 
who derided the inost obvious danger: yet 
others liave thought it not only well calculated 
to encourage his troops at that time, but politic 
onongh in respect to the future ; because,^ if 
Daiius had happened to be bcsiten, it left him 
no handle to proceed to another trial, under 
pretence that night and darkness had been his 
adversaries, as he had before laid the blame 
upon the mountains, the narrow passes, and 
the sea. For in such a vast* empire, it could 
never be the want of arms or men that would 
bring Darius to give up the dispute ; but the 
ruin of his hopes and spirits, in conseiiiience 
of the loss of a battle, where he had the ad- 
vantage of numbers and of daylight. 

When his friends were gone, Alexander re- 
tired to .rest in his tent, and he is said to liave 
slept that night much sounder than usual ; inso- 
intich, that when his ollicers came to attend him 
tlie next day, they could not but express their 
surprise at it, while they were obliged them- 
selves to give out orders to the troops to take 
llieir morning refreshment. Atler tins, as the 
occasion was urgent, Parinenio entered liis 

Arbcia, a considerable town, stood near it, the 
Macedonians chose to distinguish the battle by tbe 
name of the latter. 

* Darius, the son of Hystaspes, crossed tbe de- 
serts of Scythia upon that camel. 

t Astronomers assure ns, this eclipse of tbe moon 
happened the 20tli of September, according to the 
Jiitlan calendar; and tlierefore the^'battle of Arbela 
was foueht tbe 1st of October. 

t Fbar was not without her altars ; Thesens sa* 
critlced to her, as we have seen in bis life ; and 
Plutarch tells us. In the life of Agis and Cleomeiies, 
that tbe Lacedaemonians built a temple to Fbar, 
whom they honoured, nut as a pernicious daemon, 
.rill as the bond of all good government. 


apartment, and standing by tlie bed, called Iiim 
two or three times byname. When he awaked^ 
that officer asked him, ^ Why he slept like a 
man that had already conquered, and not ra 
ther like one who had the greatest battle llic 
world ever heard of to tight?’’ Alexander 
smiled at tbe question, and said/ ^ In what 
light can vou look upon us but as conouerors, 
when we nave not now to traverse desolate 
countries in pursuit of Darius, and he no longer 
declines the combat ?” It was not, however, 
only before the battle, but in the face of dan- 
ger, that Alexander shewed his intrepidity and 
excellent judgment For the battle was some 
time doubtful. , The left wing, commanded by 
Parmciiio, was almost broken by the impetu- 
osity with which the Bactriah cavalry charged ; 
and Mazseus had, moreover, detached a party 
of horse, with orders to wheel round and at- 
tack the corps that was left to guard the Ma- 
cedonian baggage. Paruienio, greatly dis- 
turbed at these circumstances, sent messengers 
to acquaint Alexander, that his camp and bag- 
gage would be taken if be did not immediately 
despatch a strong reinforcement from the front 
to the rear: the moment that account was 
brought him, he was giving his right wing, 
which he commanded in person, the signal to . 
charge. He stopped, however, to tell the 
messenger, “Parnienio must have lost his 


senses, and in his disorder must have forgot, 
that the conquerors are always masters of all 
tliat belonged to the enemy ; and Jthe conquered 
need not give themselves any concern about 
their treasures or prisoners, nor have any tiling 
to think of but liow to sell liieir 
die in the bed of honour.” ' ' 

As soon as he had returned Piraenib this 


answer, he put on his helmet; for in other 
points he eaine ready armed^ out of his tent. 
He iiad a short coat of the Sicilian fashion, girt 
close about liim, and over that a breast-plate 
of linen strongly quilted, which was found 
among the spoils, at the battle of Issus. His 
helmet, the workmanship of Theophilus, was 
of iron, but so >vell polished, that it shone like 
the brightest silver. To this was fitted a gorget 
of the same metal, set witli precious stonesu 
}Jis sword, the weapon he generally used in 
battle, was a present from tlie king' of tlie 
Citieaijs, and could not be excelled for light- 
ness or for temper. But tlie belt, which he 
wore in all engagements, was more superb than 
the rest of his armour. It was given him by 
the Illiodiaiis as a mark of their respect, anil 
old Helicon had exerted all his art in it. In 


drawing up his army and giving orders, as 
well as exercising and reviewing it, he roared 
Bucephalus on account of his age, and rode 
another horse ; but he constantly charged upon 
him ; and lie had no sooner mounted him tnau 
the signal was always given. 

The speech he made to the Thessalians and 
the other Greeks was of some length on tliis 
occasion. When he found tliat ^ey, in their 
turn, strove to add to his confidence, and 
called out to him to lead^em against the bar- 
barians, he shifted bis javelin to his left hand : 
and stretching his right hand towards heaven, 
according to CalUsthenes, he entreated the 

g ods ^ to defend' and inv^rate the Greeks, if 
e was really the -son of Jupiter.” 

Aristander the soothsaver who rode by liis 
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mde in a white robe, and with a crown of gold | 
upon Ilia head, tlien pointed oat an eagle flying 
orer him, and directing his coarse against the 
enemy, Tlie sight ot this so animated the 
troops, that after mutual exhortations to bra- 
very, the cavalry chared at full speed, and 
the phaUvu^ rushed on like a torrent.^ Before 
the first ranks were well engaged, the barba- 
rians gave wey, and Alexander pressed hard 

r n the fugitives, in order to penetrate into 
midst of the host, where Darius acted in 
person. For he beheld him at a distance, over 
the foremost ranks, amidst his royal squadron. 
Besides that he was mounted upon a lol'ty cha- 
riot, Darios was easily distinguished by his 
size and beauty. A numerous body of select 
cavalry stood in close order about the chariot, 
and seemed well prepared to rtceive the 
enemy. But Alexander’s a^iproach appeared 
so terrible, as he drove the fugitives upon those 
who still maintained their gruuud, that they 
were seized with consternation, und the great- 
est part of them dispersed. A few of (lie best 
and bravest of them, indeed, met their death 
before the king’s cliariot, and lulling in heap.s 
one upon anotuer, strove to stop tlie pursuit ; 

, * Plutarch, as a writer of lives, not of histories, 
does not pretend to give an exact 'description of 
hattles. But as many of oar readers, we believe, 
will be glad to see sonic of the iiioie retnaikable in 
detail, we shall give Arrian’s accoi' nt of thi.^. 

Alexander’s right wing chiirged (irst upon the 
Scythian horse, who, as they wcie well armctl 
and very robust, behaved at the beginning very 
well, and made a vigorous resistance. That this 
might answer more etfectuully, the chat lots placed 
In the left wing bore down at the same time upon 
the Macedotiians. Their appearance was very ter- 
rible, and threatened entire destruction ; but Alex- 
auder^s- light-armed troops, by tlieir darts, arrows, 
and stones, killed many of the drivers, and more 
of the burses, so that few reacheil the Macedonian 
line ; which opening, as Alexander had directed, 
they only passed through, and were then either 
taken, or disabled by his bodies of reserve. The 
horse continued still engaged ; and, before any 
thing decisive happened there, the Perhiun foot, 
near their left wing, began to move, in hopes of 
fiilling upon the flank of the Macedonian rlglit wing, 
or of penetrating so far as to divide it from its 
centre. Alexander, perceiving this, sent Aratas 
with a corps to charge them, and prevent their 
intended maiicGDvre. In the meantime, prosecuting 
his first design, he broke their cavalry in Uie left 
wing, and entirely routed it. He then charged the 
Persian foot in flank, and they made but a feeble 
resistance. Darius, perceiving this, gave up all 
for lost, and fled. 

Vide Arriait, 1« lii. c. 13, seq. uhi pliira. 
Diodorus ascribes the success, which for a time 
attended the Persian troops, entirely to the conduct 
and valour of Darius, it unfortunately happened, 
that Alexander, attacking his guards, threw a dart 
at Darius, which, though It missed him, struck the 
charioteer, who sat at his feet, dead ; and as he 
fell forwards, some of the guards raised a loud 
cry, whence those bebltid them conjectured that 
the king was slain, and thereupon fled. This 
obliged Daiius to follow their example, who, 
knowing the route he took could not be discovered 
on account of the dust and confusion, wheeled- 
about, and got behind the Persian army, and con- 
tinued his. flight* that ^ay, while Alexander pur- 
sued fight forwards. Diod. Sic. 1. xvil. 

Justin tells us, that when those about Darius ad- 
'qsed him to break down the bridge pf the Cydnus, 
to retard the enemy's pursnit, be answered, '' I 
will never parchase safe^ fo myself at the expense 
of so many thousands of my snbjects as must by 
Ibis means be lost.” Just. t. xi. c. M. 


I for in the very pangs of death tliev clang to 
' the Macedonians, and caught hold of their 
horses’ legs as they lay upon the ground, 

Darias had now tlie most dreadful dangers 
before bis eyes. His own forces, that were 

E laced ia the front to defend him, were driven 
ack upon him ; the wheels of his chariot were^ 
moreover, entangled among the dead bodies, 
.so that it n as almost impossible to turn it 
and the horses, plunging among heaps of the 
slain, bounded up und down, and no longer 
obeyed the hands of the charioteer. In mis 
extremity he quitted the chariot and his arms, 
and fied, as they tell us, upon a mare which 
had newly foaled. But, in nil probability, he 
had not escaped so, jf Parmenio had not again 
sent some horsenri^i ;fo desire Alexander to 
come to his assistance, because great part of 
the enemy’s forces still stood their ground, and 
kept a good countenance. Upon the whole 
Parmenio is accused of want ot spirit and ac- 
tivity in that battle ; whether it was that ago 
had damped his courage; or whether, as Cal- 
listhenes tells us, he looked upon Alexander’s 
po'\v<^.r and the pompous behaviour he assumed 
with an invidious eye, and con.sidorcd it as an 
insiipnortable bnnJeii.^ Alexander, .thmigh 
vexed at being so stopped in his career, did 
not acquaint the troox>s about him with the pur- 

E ort of the message ; hut under pretence of 
eing w'cary of siirh a carnage, and of its grow- 
ing dark, sonnd(‘d a retreat. However, as he 
was riding np to that part of his army which 
liad been rexn'oscntcd in danger, he was in- 
formed that tlie enemy were totally defeated 
and put to flight. 

The battle having such an issue, the Persian 
empire appeared to be entirely destroyed, and 
Alexander w'as acknowledged king of all Asia, 
’riie first thing he did w’a.s to make his ac- 
knowdedginents to tlic gods by ina^piticent 
sacrifices; and then to his friends, by rich gifts 
of houses, e.states, and^ governments. As hO 
was particularly ambitiuns of recommending 
hims^f to the Greeks, he signified by letter, 
that all tyrannies should be abolished, and tliat 
they should be governed by their own laws, 
nnder the auspices of freedom. To the Platm- 
aiis in particular he wrote, that their city should 
be rebuilt, because their ancestors had made 
a present of their territory to the Greeks, in 
order that tliey might tight tlie cause of liberty 
upon their own lands. He sent olso a part of 
the spoils to the Grotonians in Italy, in nononr 
of the spirit and courage of their countryman 
Phaylus,+ a champion of the wrestling-ring, 
who in the war with the Mcdcs, when the rest 
of the Greeks in Italy sent no assistance to the 
Greeks their brethren, fitted ont a ship at his 
own expense, and repaired to Salamis, to take 
a share in the common danger. Such a pleop 
sure did Alexander take in every instance of 
virtue, and so faithful a guardian was he of the 
honour of all great actions I 

* The truth seems to be, that Parmenio had too 
much concern for Alexander. Philip of Macedon 
confessed Paruienio to be-thc only general he knew : 
and on this occasion he probably considered, that 
if the wing under bis command bad been beaten, 
that corps of Persians would have been able to 
keep the field, and the fugitives rallylifi, and join- 
ing It there, would have been a respectable forcd 
which might have regained the day. 
f In Herodotus Phvyllus* See I. vlii.4r* 
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He traversed all the province, of Babylon, adorn the royal palaces and walks with Greciiiii 
which immediately made its submission ; and trecis and plants;, and he succeeded in every 
in die distrist of Ecbatana he was particularly thing except ivy. After all his attempts to propa> . 
struck with a gulf of . fire, which streamed con- gate that plant, it died ; for it loves a cold 
tinually, as from an inexhaustible source. He soil, and therefore it could not bear the temper 
admirea also a ilood of naphtha, not far from of tiiat mould. Such dn^ssions as these the 
^e ^ulf, which flowed in Such abundano^that nicest readers may enaBre, provided they are 
it formed a lake. The naphtha in many re- not too long. ^ • 

spects resembles the' bitumen, but it is much Alexander having made himgelf master of 
more inflammable. Before any fire touches it, Susa, found in the king’s palace forty thousand < 
it catches light from a flame at some distance, talents in coined money,^ and the royal famx- 
and often Undies all the'-intermediate air. The ture and other riches were of inexpressible 
barbarians, to shew the-king its force and the value. Among otlier things, there was purple 
subtilty of its naturk7> acaitered some drops of of Hermione, worth five thousand talent.?,-!- 
'it in tlie street which led to his lodgings ; and which, though it had been laid up a hundred 
standing at one end, they applied their torches and ninety years, retained its first freshness , 
to some of the first, drops: for it was night, and beauty. The reason they assigii for this is. 
The flame communicated itself swifter than that the purple wool was combed with honey, 
thought, and the street was iostantaneonsly alt and the w'hite with white oil. And we are 
on fire. assured, that specimens of the name kind and 

• Inhere was one Athenophanes, an Athenian, age are still to be seen in all then pristine 
who, auKjng others, waited on Alexander lustre. Diuon informs, that the kings of 
when he bathed, and anointed him with oil. Persia used to have water fetched from' tlie 

* This man had tlie greatest success in his at- Nile and the Danube, and pot among tlieir 
tempts to divert him ; and one day a boy, named treasures, as a proof of the extent of their . 
Stephen^ happening to attend at the bafh, who dominions,- and their being masters of the 
was homely in his person, but an excellent world. 

singer, Atlienophanes said to the king, “ Shall The entrance into Persia was difficult on 
we make an experiment of the naphtha upon account of the roughness of the country in that 
Stephen ? . If it takes fire upon him, and does part, and because the passes were gua|^ed by 
not presently die out, we must allow its force the bravest of the Persians ; for Darius had 
to be extraordin&iy indeed.’* The boy readily taken refuge there. But a man who spoke ' 
consented to undergo the trial ; but as sooft as ; both Greek ond^^ersian, having a Lycian to 
he. was anointed with it, his whole body broke his father, and n Persian woman to his motlier, 
out into a flame, and Alexander was extremely offered himself as a guide to Alexander, and 
concerned at his danger. Nothing could have shewed him how he might enter by taking a 
prevented his being entirely consumed by it, if circuit This was the person the priestess of 
there had not been people at hand with many Apollo had in view, when, upon Alexander’s 
vessels of water foy the service of the bath, consulting her at a vey early period' of life. 

As it was, they foiihd it dillicult to extinguish she foretold, ^ That a Dycian should conduct 
tlie fire, and the poor boy felt tlic bad eflects him into Persia.’* Those that first fell into his 
of it as long as he lived, hands there were slaughtered in vast numbers. 

Those, uerefore, who desire to reconcile He tells us, he ordered that no quarter should 
the fable witli truth, are not unsupported by bo given, because he thonght such an example 
probability, when they say, was this drug would be of service to his affairs. ^ It is said, 

, with which Medea anointed the crown and veu he found as much gold and silver coin there as 
BO well known upon the stage.^ For the flame he did at Susa, and tliat there was such a quan- , 
did not come from the crown or veil, nor 0id tity of other treasures and rich moveables that it 
tliey take fire of themselves ; but upon jthe loaded ten thousand pair of mules and five 
approach of fire they soon attracted it, and tliousand camels, t 

kindled imperceptibly. The emanations of At Persenolis he bast his eyes upon a great 
fire at some distance have no other eilect upon statue of Xerxes, which had been thrown 
most bodies, Ilian merely to give them light and from its pedestal by the crowd that suddenly 
heat ; but in those which are dry and porous, rushed in, and lay neglected on the ground, 
or saturated with oily particles, they collect Upon Uiis he stopped, and addessed it as if it 
themselves into a point, and immediately prey hud been alive — Shall we leave you,** said 
upon the matter so well fitted to receive Uiem. he, ”in this condition, on account of the war 
Still there remains a difficulty as to the gener- you made upon Greece, or rear you again, for 
ation of this naphtha ; whether it derives its the sake of your magnanimity and othe-r vir- 
inflainmable quality from tiies ?** After he had stood a ■■ long time Con- 

or rather from the unctuous and sulphureous sidering in silence which he should do, he 
nature of tlie soil. For in the province of passed by and left it as it was. . To give his 

• Babylon the ground is of so fiery a qualify that troops time to refresh themselvesi^ he stayed . 
the grains of barley often leap up and^are there four months, for it was vvinter. 

thrown out, as if tlie violent heat gave a pulsa- The first time he sat' down on tiie throne of 
tioD to the earth And in the hot months the 

. people are obliged to sleep upon skins filled'' • Q. Cnrtlus, who magu)aea every thin;, says 
with water. Harpalus, whom Alexander left fifty ihoi»«and. 

governd^ of tiie country, was ambitious to ^ 

so many hundred treiebt; and the eastern talent 
> was nearly that wel|nt. - Pliny tells us, that a 

* Hoe delibiitis nlta doiiis pellicem pound' of the double dipped Tyrian purple, in the 

Serpente fugit ulite. Hoa. time of Augustus, was sold for a hundred crowns. ^ 

f something here is wuutiug in the -oflglnal. t Diodorus says three tliousand. 
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tlie kiiigfA of Perjiia, under a golden canopy, I golden cop.’* The kW answered, with ? 
Demuratus tlie Corinthian, who had the same smle, ^ An empty one, 1 snppose ; hut 1 wit' 
friendship and affection for rAle&ander as he nve you one full of good wine; and here, mj 
had entertained for hie •fathef'Philip, is said to hoy, I drink to yon,” One day, as a Mace- 
have wept like an old man, while he uttered donian of mean circumstances was driving a 
tliis exclamation, ^ Wlrat a pleasim have those mule, laden with the king’s money,* the mule 
’ Greeks missed, who died Without seeing tired^ '^the man then took the burden upon his 
Alexander seated on the throne of Darius i” own shoulders, and carried it till he tottered 
When be was oo the point of marching under it, and was ready to give out* Alexan- 
against Darius, he made a great entertainment der happening to see him, and being informed 
.for his friends, at which they drank to a de- whahivt was, said ^ Hold on, friend, the rest of ‘ 
gree of intoxication ; and the women had their the way, and carry it to your own tent : for it 
share in it, for they came in masquerade to is yours.” Indeed, be was generally more of- 
seek their lovers. The most celebrated among fended at tl^se who refuseif his presents, than 
these women was Thais, a native of Attica, at those who asked favours of him. Hence he 
' and mistress to Ptolemy afterwards king of wrote to Phocion, ^‘Tliat he conld no longe. 
Bgypt When sh^ had gained Alexander’s number him among lus friends, if he rejected 
attention by her flattery and humorous vein, the marks of his* regard*” He had given no- 
she addressed hint over her cups in a manner thing to Serapion, one of the youths that pl^ed 
aneeable to the spirit of her country, but far with him at bull, because he asked nothing. One 
above person of her stamp, ‘‘lhave under- day, when tliey were at their - diversion; Sera- 
gone great fatigues,” said she, ^ in wandering pion took care always to throw the ball to 
about Asia ; but this day has brought me a others of the psirty : upon which Alexander 
compensation, by putting it in my power to said, “ Why do you not give it me ?” ^ Because 
insult the proud co^irts of the Persian kings, you did not ask for it,” said the youth. The re- 
Ah ! how much greater pleasure would it be to partee pleased the king ^ much ; he laughed, 
finish the carousal with burning the palaces of and itamediaiely made him vei^ valuable pre- 
Xerxes, who laid Athens in ashes, and set fire sents. One Protea.s, a man of humour, and a 
to it myself in the sight of Alexander Then jester by profession, had happened to ofiend 
. shall it be said in times to come, that the him. llis friends interceded for him, and he 
Women of his train have more signally avenged sued for pardon with tears ; which at last the 
the cause of Ghreece u|H)n the Persian.s, than king granted. “If yon do redlly pardon me,” 
all that the generals before could do by resumed the wag, “1 hope you wnl give* me at 
sea or land.” least some substantial proof of it” And he 

This speech *was received with the loudest condescended to do it in a present of five 
plandits and most tumultuary acclamations, talents. 

All the company strove to persuade the king <o Withwimt a free* hand lie showered his gifk" 
comply with the proposal. At last, yielding to upon his friends, and those who attended on 
their instances, be leaped from his seat, and. Ins person,^ appears from one of the letters of 
witli his garland on his head, and a flainbeau Olympias. do well,” said^ she, “ in 

in his hand, led the way. The rest followed serving your friends, ami it is right to act 
with shouts of ioy, and dancing as they went, nobly ; but by making them all equal to kings, 
spread themselves round the palace. The in proportion as you put it in tlieir power to 
Macedonians who got intelligence of this frolic, make . friends, you aeprivc yourself of that 
ran up with lighted torches, and joined them privilege.” Olympias oi’lcii wrote to him in 
with great pleasure. For they concluded, from that manner ; but he kept all her letters secret, 
hia* destroying the royal palace* that the king’s except one, which Heplimstion liappencd to 
thoughts were turned tow'ards home, and tliat cast his eye upon, when he went, according to 
he did not design to fix his seat among the custom, to read oyer the king's shoulder; lie 
hiirbarjans. Stndi is the account most writers did not hinder him from reading on ; only, 
give us of die motives of this transaction, when he had done, ho took his signet from his 
There are not however, wiling thosq who finger and j>ut it to his raouth.-l- 
ussert, that it was in couseqaence of cool re- The sun of Mazeeus, who was tho principal 
flection. But agree that the king soon re- favourite of Darius, was already governor of n 
. pented» and, ordered ‘the fire to be extin- province, and tlie conqueror added to it ano- 
guished. ther governuicut still more^ considerable. But 

As he was naturally munificent, tliat inclina- the young man declined it in a handsome nian* 
tion increase with his extraordinary acquisi- ner, and said, “ iSir, we had but one Darius, . 
lions : and he had a1.so a gracious manner, and now you make many Alexanders.” He 
which is the only tiling* that gives bounty an bestowed on Parmenio the house of Bngaps, .in 
• irresistible charm. To give a few instances : which were found such goods as were taken 
Ariston, who commanded thaPmonians, having at Susa, tci^tlie value ot a thousand talents, 
killed one of the enemy, and cutoff his hea^ He wrote to Antipater to acquaint hj^ that 
laid it at Alexander’s feet, and said, “ Among there was a design formed against his life, and 
ns. Sir, such a present is rewarded with a ordered him to keep guards about him. As 

fur his mother, he made her many magnificent 
* 'rbese 4omes were not reared solely for resal * 
inaKiiiAcence and security ; but . to aid the appetites . * He probably means in particular the fifty yoaitg 
of power and luxttry,aad to secrete the royal fdea- meu brouisht him hy Aiiiyntas, who were- of the 
suree from those that toiled to gratify them. Thus, principal faoiiliet in Macedonia. Tbetr office was « 
as ihU noble atructuic was possibly raised iipt only to wait- on bitn at tabled to attentl with borsea 
fv vanity bet for riot, it fell. A striking -instance when be went to fight or bum, and to keep guaid 
of the insIgiilAcancy of human labours, and the day and night at bis chamber door, 
depravity or human nature* • t To- enjoin him silence. 

^ I 
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presento; bnt he would not snfler herdraty 
ffenius to exert itself in state affairs^ or in the 
feast to GQntroul the proceedings of government 
She ieomi>lained of this as a hard^p, and he 
bore her ill hilmonr with great mildness. An- 
tipater once wrote him a long letter full of 
heavy complaints aminst her; and whm he 
had read it, he said, ^ Antipater knows nm 
that one tear of a mother can blot out a thou- 
sand such complaints.’’ 

He found that his great olHcers set no bounds 
to their luxury, that they were most extrava- 
gantly delicate in their diet, and profuse in 
other respects ; insomuch that A^on of Teos 
wore silver nails in his shoes ; Leonatns had 
many camel loads of earth brought from Egypt 
to rub himself with when he went to the 
wrestiing-ring ; Philotas had hunting-nets that 
would enclose the space of a hundred furlongs ; 
more made use of rich essences than oil atler 
bathing, and had their grooms of the bath, as 
well^ as chamberlains who excelled in bed- 
making. This degeneracy he reproved with 
all the temper of a philosopher. He told them. 
It was very *8tratage to him, that, after having 
undergone so many glorious conflicts, they did 
not remember that those who come from labour 
and ^exercise always sleep more sweetly than 
the inactive and eneminate ; and that in com- 
paring the Persian manners with the Macedo- 
nian, the^r did not perceive that nothing was 
more servile than the love of pleasure, or more 
princ^y than a life of toil. How will tliat 
man,” continued he, ^take care of his own 
horse, or furbish his lance and helmet, whose 
hands are too delicate to wait on his own dear 
person ? Know you not that the end of con- 
aue'st is, not to do what the conquered have 
done, but something greatly superior ?” After 
this, he constantly to^ the exercise of war or- 
hunting, and exposed himself to danger and 
fabgue'With less precaution than ever ; so that 

Lacedeemonian ambassador, who attended 
him one day, when he killed a fierce lion, said, 

. ** Alexander^' you have disputed (lie prize of 
royalty gFonously with the lion.” Craterus 
got this iiunting-piece represented in bronze, 
end consecrated it in the temple at Delphi. 
There were the lion, the dogs, the king fight- 
ing with the lion, and Craterus making up to 
the king’s assistance. Some of these statues 
were the workmanship of Lysippus, and others 
* ofLeochares. 

* Thus Alexander hazarded his person, by 
way of exercise for himself, and example to 
others. But his friends, in the pride of wealtii,^ 
werft so devoted to luxury and ease that they 
considered long marches and campaigns as a 
burden, and by degrees came to murmur and 
speak ill of the king. At first he bore their 
censures with great moderation,- and used to 
; say, ** There was something noble in hearing 
himself ill spoken of while he was doing well.”^ 
Indeed, in the least of the good offices he did 
his friends,* there wera great marks of afiection 
and respect We will give an instance or two 
of it He wrote to Peucestas, who had been 
beat by a bear in hunting, to complain, that he 
‘ had given an . account of the accident, by let- 
ters, to others of his friends, and not to him. 

• Voltaire taya somewhere,, that it Is a noUe 
Ihitii to make ingrates. He aecma to he mdebted 
foi the sentiment to Alexander. 


*^But DOW,” says he, ^‘let me know how yon 
do, and whether any of your company deserted 
you, that I may pnoisn them if sneb. tliere 
were.” When Hephmstioii happened to be 
absent upon business, be acquainted him in one 
of his letters, that as they were divertintf them- 
selves with hunting the ichneumon.^ JUraterus 
had the misfortune to be run thmogfi the thighs 
with Perdiccas’s lance. When' Peucestas re* 
covered of a dangerous illness, be wrote a let- 
ter with his own band to Alexippus the phy- 
sician, to thank hi^ for his care. . Daring the 
sickness -of Craterus, the king had a dream, in 
consequence of which he offered sacrifices for 
his recovery, and ordered him to do the same. ‘ 
Upon Pausanias the physician’s design, (o give 
Craterus a dose of hellebore; he>, wrote to him, 
expressing his great anxiety abol|t it^ and de- 
siring him to be particularly cautious in the use- 
of that medicine. He imprisoned. Ephialtes 
and Cissus, who brought him ^e first news of - 
the fliglitand treasonable practices of Harpalus, 
supposing their information false. Upon his 
sending home the invalids and the superanu- 
ated, Euryalochus, the Agman, got himself en- 
rolled among the former. Soon after, it was 
discovered that he had no infirmity of body ; 
and he confessed it was the love of Telesippa, 
who was going to retam home, that put him 
upon that expedient to follow her. Alexander 
inquired wlio the woman was, and being in- 
I formed that though a courtesan, she was not m 
slave, he said, Euryalochus, 1 am willing to 
assist you in tliis afiair ; but as the woman is 
free-bom, you must see if we can prevail upon 
her by presents and courtship.” 

It IS surprising, that he had time or mclina- 
tion to write letters about such qmioportoDt 
a^airs' of Ids friends, as to giYO/ orders for 
diligent search to be made in C^iqia for Seleu- 
cjus's runaway slave ; to coiQi||«iid Peucestas 
for having seized Nicon, a s||^ that belonged 
to Craterus ; and to direct Megabyzns, if pos- 
sible, to draw another slave from his asylum, 
and take him, but not to touch him^ while he 
remained in the temple. 

It is^figid, that in the first years of his reign, 
when capital' causes were brought before him, 
he used to stop one of his ears with his hand, 
whilcF the plaintilT was opening the indictment, 
that he might reserve it perfectly unprejudiced 
for hearing the defendant. But the many false 
informations which were afterwardfi lodged, 
and which, by means of some true circum- 
stances, were so represented as to g^ve an air 
of truth to the whole, broke his temper. Par- 


* The Egyptian rat, called ichneumon, 1$ of .the 
size of a cat, with very rough hair, tftotted wlili^ 
white, 'Vellow, and ash-colour; Its nose like toat 
of a hog, with which it digs up the earthy It hat * 
short black legs, aud a tail like a fox. It lives on 
lizards, serpents, snails, chameleons; Ae« and Is of 
great service in Egypt,' by its natural InsUnct of 
hunting out and breaking the eggsoLtbe crotodile, 
and thereby preventing too great an iiicreas'e of 
that destructive creature. The naturalists' also say, 
that it is so greedy after the crocodile's liver, that, 
rolling Itself up in mud. It slips down liU throat, 
while he sleeps with his moutk-opeii, and iu 
wi^ out again. 

diod. sio. p. as. yg. 1 . til. c. S4, ss. 
The Egyptians worshipped' ih« Ictwepinon f4»r 
destroying the crocodiles. They wmliipped tJie 
crocodile toorprohnhly ns the lodlant^do the devil, 
that It might do them no hart. 
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tienlarly in case of aspersions on his own oha- 
rac^r, his reason forsook him^ and ho h«came 
extremely and infleziblv severe ; as preferring 
bis*reputation to life and empire. 

When he marched against Darias again, he 
expected another battle. Bat upon intelligence 
. that l^Ssas bad seized the person of that prince, 
he dismissed* the Thessalians, and sent then» 
home, after he, had given them a gratuity of two 
thousand talents, over and above their pay. The 
pursuit was long and laborious, for he rode 
three &onsand three hundred furlongs in eleven 
days.^ As they often sodered more for want 
of water than by fatigue, many of the cavalry 
were unable to hoia but. While they were 
upon the march, some Macedonians had filed 
their bottles at a river, and were bringing the 
water upon males. These people, seeing 
Alexander greatly distressed with tliirst (for it 
was in the neat of the day,) immediately filed 
a helmet with water, ana presented it to him. 
He asked them to whom they were carrying it? 
and they said, ^ Their sons : but if our prince 
does but live, we shall get othef* cliildren, if wc 
lose them.” Upon this, he took the helmet in 
his hands ; but looking round, and seeing all 
the horsemen bending their heads, and f xing 

• their ejes iipon the water, he returned it with- 
out drinking. ^ However, he praised the people 
'that oiTered it, and said, ^Of I alone drink,* 
these good men will be dispirited.’’-}* The 
cavalry, who were witnesses to this act of tem- 
perance and magnanimity, cried out, ^ I^t us 
march ! We are neither weary nor thirsty, 
nor shall we even think ourselves mortal, while 
under the conduct of such a king.” At tlie 
same time they put spurs to their horses. 

They all had the same affection to the cause, 
but only sixty were able to keep up with him till 
he reached the enemy's camp. There they 
rode over the gold and silver that lay scattered 
about, and passing by a number of carriages 
full of women and diildren^ which were in 
motion, but without charioteers, they hastened 
to the leading squadrons, not doubting that they 
should fnd Darius among them. At last, after 
much search, they fonna him exten(|ie<l on his 
chariot, and pierced with many darts. Though 
he was near nis last moments, he had strength 
to ask for something to quench his thifst. A 
Macedonian, named Polystratns, brought him 
some cold water, and when he had drank, he 
' ^ Friend, this fills up the measure of my 

misfortunes, to think 1 am not able to reward 
th^ for this! act of kindness. But Alexander 
will noTlet thee go without a recompence ; and 
the gods will reward Alexander for his 
bomanito to iny mother, to my wife, and chtl- 
5lren. 1^11 him I gave him my hand, for 1 give 
it thee in his steaa.*’ So saying, he took tlie 
hand of Polystratos, and immediately expired. 
When Alexander came up he shewed his con- 
cern for that event top* the strongest expressions, 
and covered the body with his -own robe. 

Bessus afterwards fell into his hands, and he 

I 

As this was no more than forty miles a day, our 
NewmarM lieroes would have beat Alexander hol- 
low. .It U nothing when compared to Charles the 

* Twelfth’s inmrcb^ ftom Bendtt throagh Oerinaiiy,- 
nothing to the expedition or Hannibal along cbe 
African eoast. 

* Lticair has embelllsbed this .story fur Cato, and ; 
has iioiiibly Introduced it merelv 4t|>on liiiitatioii. { 


punished his parricide in this manneli lie 
caused two straiglit trees to be benl, and one 
of his legs to be made fast to each : then saf* 
fering the trees to return to their former pos- 
ture, his body was torn asunder by the violence 
of the recoil.^ 

As for the body of Darios, he ordered it 
should have all the honours of a royal foneral, 
and sent it f-mhalmed to his motlier. Oxathres, 
that prince’s brother, he admitted into the num- 
ber w his friends. « 

His next movement was into' Hyrcania, 
which he entered with the f ower of his army. 
There he took a view of the Caspian sea, 
which appeared to him not less tiian the Euxine, 
but its water was of a sweeter taste. He could 
get no certain information in what manner it 
was formed, bat he conjectured that it came 
frorn an outlet of the Palus Mieuiis. Yet the 
ancient naturalists were not ignorant of its 
origin': fc»r, many years before Alexander’s 
exjieditioD, they wrote, that there are four seas 
which stretch from the main ocean into the 
(fontinent, the farthest north of which is tlie 
llyrcanian or the Caspian.*}* The barbarians 
here fell suddenly upon a party wlio were 
leading his horse Bucephalus, and took him. 
This provoked him so innch, that he sent a 
herald to threaten tliein, their wives, and chil- 
flren, with utter extermination, if they did not 
restore him the horse. But, upon their brin^dg 
him back, and surrendering to him their cities, 
he treated them with great clemency, and paid 
a considerable sum, by way of ransom, to those 
that took the horse. 

From thence he marched into Parthia ; where, 
finding no employment for his arms, he first put 
on the rohe ol the barbarian kings ; whether it 
was that he conformed a little to their customs,^ 
because he knew bow much a similarity of 
manners tends to reconcile .and gain men|s 
hearts ; or wlielher it Was by way of experi- 
ment, to see if the Macedonians might be brought 
to pay him the greater deference, by uccu^ 
toiiiing them insensibly to tlie new barbaric 
attire and port which he assumed.' However, 
he thought the Meiliati habit made too stiff and 
exotic an appearance, and therefore took not 
the long breeches, or the sweeping train, or tlie 
tiara ; but ado]>ting something between the 
Median and Persian mode, contrived vest- 
ments less pompous than the former,' and more 
majestic than the latter. At first he used tliis 
dress only before the barbarians, or his pat- 
ticular friends within doors ; but in time he 
came to wear it when he appeared in public, 
and sat for the despatch of- business.. This 
was a mortifying sight to the Macedonians; 
yet, as they admired his other virtues^ they 
thought he might be sufiered to please himself 
a little, and enjoy his vanity. Some indulgence 
seemed due to a prince, who, beside his other 
hardships, had lately been wounded in fhe^ leg 
with an arrow, which shattered the oope in 
sQch a manner, that splinters were taken out ; 

Q. Curtiuf tells us, Alexander delivered bp the ^ 
assuBin to Oxathres, the brother of Darius ; 4i) con- 
sequence of which be bad bis nose and ears cut off, 
and was fastened to a cross, where he was des- 
patched with darts and arrowe. 

t This is aq error which ' Pliny too has followed. 
The Caspian sea has no cominanicatioii wiiji the 
ocean. ' 
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ivlio^ another time, had rrch a violent blow 
Itbitia 'Upne upon the nape of his nepk, ‘that 
an alarmii^ darkness coven d his eyes, and 
continned for some time ; and yet continued to 
expose his person without the least precaution. 
On the contrary, when he had passed the 
Orexartes, which he supposed to be the Tanais, 
he not only attacked the Scythians and routed 
Aem, but parsncd them a hundred furlongs, 
in spite of what he suffered at that time from a 
flax. • 

^ There the queen of the Amazons came to 
visit him, as Clitarchus, Polyritus, Onesicritiis, 
'Antigenes, Ister, and many other historians, 
report. But Arislobnlu.s, Chares of Thcangela, 
Ptolemy, Anticlides, Philo the 'J'hchan, Phdip, 
who .was als<i of Theurij^ela, as well, as He- 
catseus of Eretria, Philip of Chalcis, and 
Duris of Samos, treat the story as a fiction. 
And indeed Alexander liimHcli' sc'‘riis to sup- 
})ort their opinion. For in one of his letters to 
Antipater, to whom he gave an exact detail of 
all tliaf passed, he says, the king of Scythia 
offered him his daughter in marriage, but 
makes not the least mention of flic Amazon. 
Nay, when Onosicritii.s, many years after, read 
to Liysiinachiis, then king, the fourth book of his 
history, in which this story was introduceii, he 
smiled and said,“ Where was I at that lime ?” 
But whether we give credit to this particular, 
or not, is a matter that will neither add to nor 
lessen our opinion of Alexander. 

As lie was afraid that many of the Mace- 
donians might dis ike the remaining fafigues 
of the exped'ition, he left fhe greatest part of 
his ormy in quarters, and entered llyrcaiiia with 
a select body of twenty thousaml foot and 
three thousand horse, 'fhe purport of his 
speech upon the occasion was tbi.s : “ fliiherto 
the biirliarians have seen us only as in a dream. 
If you should think of returning, affiT having 
given Asia the alarm only, they will fall upon 
yrou'with contempt as unenterjirising and of- 
ieniinafe. Nevcrthele.s.s, such as desire to de- 
part have my consent f<ir it: but, at (he same 
time, I call file gods to witness, that, they «le- 
sert their king when he is cotiquefiiig the world 
for the Macedonians, and leave liiiii to the 
’ kinder and more fartlifnl atlaclmicnt of tliosc 
few friends that will follow his fortune.” Thi.s 
is almost W'ord for word the same witli w'hat 
he wrote to Antipati r ; ami he adds, ^ That 
he^ had nb sooner done spi*aking, tlian they 
cried, he might lead them to what part of the 
world he pleased,” Tliii.s he tried the dis- 
position of these hra\e men; and llurc was 
no didiculty in bringing the whole body into 
their sentiments ; they.lbllowed of coarse, 

AtWr this, he accoiniiiodated hiin.se]f more 
than ever to the manners of flu? Asiatics, and 
at the pme'timf? persuaded them to adopt 
some of the Macedonian fiishinns ; for by a 
mixture of both he thonglit a union might be 
promotod much better than by force, and his 
authority maintained wluai he was at n dis- 
tohee. For the same reason ho elected tliirty 
thousand bo^s, and gave them masters to in- 
struct them in the .Grecian literature, as well 
ns to train Uiera to arms in the Macedonian 
manuer. 

As for his marriage with Roxana, it was en- 
tirely the etfoct of love, lie saw her at an en- 
tertainment, and found her charms irresistible. . 


Nor* was the match unsuitable to the situation 
of bis affairs. The barbarians placed ffreatei 
confidence in him on account of that klliance, 
and his chastity rained their Affection ; it de« 
lighted them to think, he would not aipproach 
the only woman he ever passionately loved 
without the sanction of marriage. 

Hephmstion and Craterus were his^ two ia- 
vourites. The former praised the Persian fash^ 
ions, and dressed ns he did ; the latter adhered 
to the customs of his own countiy. He there- 
fore employed Hepheestion in his transactions 
with the barbarians, and Craterus to signify 
his pleasure to the Greeks’ and Macedonians. 
The one had more of his love, and the other 
more of his esteem.. He was persuaded in- 
deed, and he often said, ^ llepbsestion loved . 
Alexander, and Craterus the king,” Hence 
I arose private animosities, which did pot fail to 
break out upon occasion. One day, in India, 
they drew their swords, and came to blows. 
The friends of each were joining in the quarrel, 
when Alexander interposed. He told He- 
pha:stion publicly, “ He was a fool and a mad- 
man^ not to be sensible, that without his mas- 
ter’s favour he would be nothing.” He gave 
Craterus also a severe reprimand in private ; 
and after having brought them together again, 
and reconciled them, he swore by Jupiter 
Ammon, and all the other gods, “That he 
loved them more than all the men in the world ; . 
but, if lie perceived them at variance again, 
he. would put. them both to death, or him at least, 
who began the quarrel.” This is said to have 
had sucli an eiVect iq>on them that they never 
expressed any dislike to each otlier, even in 
je.st, afterwards. 

Among the Macedonians, Philotas, the son 
of Paruieniq, had greater authority ; for he 
was not.only valiant, and indefatigable in the . 
field, but, after Alexander, no man loved his 
frirnd more, or had a greater spirit of ge- 
nerosity. \Ve are told, thi»t a friend of liis 
one day requested a sum of money, and he 
ordered' it to be given him. The steward said, 
he had it not to give. “ VV’^hat,” says Philotas, 

“ hast thou not plate, or some other moveable?” ' 
However^he all’ected an ostentation of wealth, 
and a magnificence in his dress and table, that "; 
was above the condition of a subject. Beside.^, 
the loftiness of liis [)ort was altogether ex- 
travagant; not tempered with any natural 
races, but formal and nncouilL it exposed him 
uth to hatred and suspicion ; insomuch that 
Parmenio one day said to him, “My son, be 
less.” He had long been represented- in an 
Htvidious light to Alexander. When Damascus, 
with all its riches, was taken, upon the defeat ■ 
of Darius in Cilicia, among the number of 
captives that were brought to the camp, thei^e * 
was a beautiful voting woman, called Antigone, 
a native of Pydna, who fell to the shaire of 
Philotas. Like a young soldier with a fa- 
vourite mistress, in his cups he indol|^d his 
vanity, and let many indiscreet things escarp^ 
him ; attributing; all the ^eat actions qf the 
war to himself and to liis father. As fur ‘ ; 
Alexander, he called tom a boy, ^ho ' 

means eqjoyed the title of a conqueror. ' ’She 
woman told these things in confiaetiee to one 
of her acquaintances, and. he (as is common, 
mentioned them to another. At. kiS^ tfaef 
came to the ear of Crateras, Who tot^JtilAe wu- 
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man privately before Alexander. When the 
king had heard the whole from her own mouth, 
he ordered her to go as naaal to Pliilotas, hut 
^ to make^er report to him of all .that he said. 
Philotas, ignorant of tlie snares that were laid 
. for him, conversed with the woman without the 
least reserve, and either in his resentment or 
pride uttered many unbecoming things against 
Alexander. That prince, though he had suffi- 
cient proof against Philotas, kept the matter 
private, and discovered no tokens of aver- 
sion ; whether it was that he confided in 
Parmenio’s attachment to him, or whetlier he 
was afraid of the pow'er and interest of the 
family. 

About this time, a Macedonian, named 
Limnus,^ a native of Chalsestra, conspired 
against Alexander’s life, and communicated 
his design to one NieoniRchus, a youth that he 
was fond of ; desiring him to take a part in 
the enterprise. Nicomachns, instead of em- 
bracing the proposal, informed his brother 
Balinus'l' of the plot, who went immediately to 
Philotas, and desired him to introduce tficiii 
to Alexander; assuring him it was upon 
business of great importance. \Vlintc\er 
might be his reason (for it is nut known) Plii- 
lotas refused them admiltaiice, on prcleti<‘c that 
Alexander bad other great engagemeids then 
upon his hands. They applied again, and met 
with a denial. 1)y tins time they ei>t(Ttained 
some suspicion of Philotas, and addressed 
themselves to Metron who introduced them to 
the king immediately. They imfornied him 
first of the conspiracy of Ltinnus, and then 
hinted to hirn their suspicions of Piiilotas, on 
account of his rejecting two several applica* 
lions. 

Alexander was incensed at this negligence ; 
and when he found that the person w'ho was 
sent to arrostLimnus, had killed himj because 
he stood iipon his <]efence and refused to i»e 
taken, it disturbed him still more, to think he 
had lost the means of discovering liis accom- 
plices. His resentment against Philotas gave 
opportunity to those who had long hat<-d that 
officer to avow their dislike, and to -declare, 
how much the king was to hlanie in siitfering 
himself to he so easily imposed upon as to think 
that Himnus, an insigniticaiit Clialaestrean, durst 
engage, of his own accord, in such a hold de- 
sign. No doubt,” said they, “ Ijc was the 
agent, or rather the instrument, of some su- 
perior hand ; and the king should trace, out the 
source of the conspiracy among those who have 
the most interest in having it concealed'.” i 

As he began to listen to these di8coiir.ses, and 
to give way to his^ suspicions, it hrouglit in- 
tinnierable acensations against Philotas, some 
of them very groundless. He \i'as ajiprehended 
and pat to the torture, in presence of the great 
officers 6f the court. Alexander had placed 
hinlAelf behind the tapestry to hear the'exaini- 
natjion ; and when he found that PhiLrjtus be- 
moaned himself in sneh a lamentable manner, 
and bad recourse to such mean supplications 
to Hophfttstion, he is reported to have said, 
^ O Kilotas,. durst thou, with all this unmanly 

V', ■ , 1 - J 

* It shooldi nndouMedly, be read Dymn^St 
ts ^ Corttn and Diodoros have it. 

t Q. Cnruas cabs liifn CebaiUtvs. 

I other authors w* he killed bimseir. 


wi^akne^, embark in so great and liazart^oui 
an enterprise 

After the execution of Philotas, lie iinmodi- / 
ately s*'nf orders into . Media, tliat Parmenio 
should be put to death ; u man who liad a share 
in most of Pliilip’s conuiiests, and who was the 
principal, if tmt the only one, of the old coun- 
^llm-s, wl ' » put Alexander upon his expedition, 
into Asia. Of three sons whom he took oyer 
wifli him, he hud seen two slain in battle, and 
witii tlie^ third he fell :i sacrifice himself. These 
proceedings made Alexander terrible to his • 
friends, particularly to Antipater. That regent, 
therefore, sent privately to (he ^tolians, and 
entere(l info league with them. They had 
something to fear from Alexander, as well as 
he, tor they had sacked the city of the fHni- 
ades ; and when the king W'as informed of it, 
he said, ^ I'he children of the CEniades need 
not revenge their cause , I will punish tho 
iEfolians myself” .. 

Soon after tJiis happened the affair of Clitus; 
wliicii, however simply related, is much more 
blocking than the execution of Philotas. Yet, 
if we reilect on the occasion and circumstances 
of (he thing, we shall conclude it was a mis- 
fortune, rather than a deliherute net, and that 
Alexander's iinliuppy passion and intoxication 
only furnished the evil genius of Clitus with the * 
means of nccotiiplisliing his destruction. It 
liuppencil in the iollowing manner. The king 
had some Orec'ian fruit brought hirn from ou 
hoard a vessel, and as he greatly admired its 
fresliiiess and heaiily, he desired Clitus to see 
it, and ])artake of it.. It happened that Clitus 
wa.s ollering sacrifice that day ; hut he left it to 
wait iijion the king. Three of the sheep on 
wliicli the libation was already poured, fol- 
lowed him. The king, Infonin'd of (hat accident, 
considt(‘d his soothsayers, Arlstander and Cleo- 
nmrilis th<5 Spartan, upon it; and they assured 
him it was a very had omen, lie, therefore, 
f»rdrred the victims to he inimediately oifered 
for the health of Clitus; (lie ratfier hecanso 
three day.s before he liud a strange, and alumi*. 
ing dream, in which Clitus appeared in mourn- 
ing, sitting hy the dead sons of Parmenio 
If owever, before thf» sacrifice w'ah finished, 
Chtus went tfi Slip with the king, who that day 
had been paying his homage to Castor and 
Pollux. 

After they were warmed with drinking, 
somebody began to sing the verses of^ one 
Pratiicns, or, as others will have it, oi'ijierio, 
written in ridicule ol' the Mac.efloiiiaii officers 
who had latc'ly been beaten hy the harbariana. 
The older part of the company were greatly 
otfended at it, and condemned both the poet 
and the singer ; hut Alexander, and those about 
him, listened W'itli pleasure, and hade him go . 
on. Clitus, w'ho hy this time had drank too . 
much, and was naturally rough and froward, 
could not bear their behaviour, lie said, ^ It 
was not well done to make a jest, and (bat 
among barbarians and enemies, of Macedonians 
tliat were much better men than the laughers, 
though they had met with a misfortone.” 
Alexander made answer, “ That Clitns vrhs . 
pleading his own cause, when he gave cowar- 
dice the soft name of misfortnne.” Then Clitus 
started up, and said, “ Yet it was this cowar- 
dice that saved you, son of Jupiter as yon. are, 
when you was turning your back to the sword 
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of SpUhrl^tes: It ia by the blood of the Ma- 
tcGOoiao^nd these woimde that yoa are grown 
so that yon disdain to acknowledge 

Philip for year father, and will needs pass 
yonrself for the son of Jupiter Ammon.” 

Irritated at this insolence, Alexander re- 
plied, ^ It 18^ in this villatious manner thou 
« ti^st of me in all companies, and stirrest up 
tUe Macedonians to mutiny; bat dost thou 
/^ink to enjoy it long?” “ And what do we 
enjoy now ?” said Clitus, “ what reword have 
^ve lor all our toils ? Do we not envy those who 
did not live to see Macedonians bleed under 
Median rods, or sue to Persians for access to 
their king?” While Clitus went on in this rash 
manner, and the king retorted upon him with 
equal bitterness, the old men interposed, and 
endeavoured to allay the flame. Meantime 
Alexander turiied to Xenodochiis the Gardian, 
and Artemius the Colophonian^ and said, ^ Do 
not the Gfreeks appear to you among the Ma- 
cedonians like demi-gods among so many wild 
beasts ?” Clitus, far from giving tq) the dispute, 
called upon Alexander speak out what 

he had to say, or not to invite freemen to his 
table, who would declare their sentiments 
without reserve. But, perhaps,” continued 
he,^^ it were better to pass your life with bar- 
barians and slaves, who will worship your Per- 
sian girdle and white robe without scrnple»” 

Alexander, no longer able to restrain his 
anger, threw an apple at his face, and then 
JoAed about for his sword. But Aristophanes,^ 
one of his guards, had taken it away in time, 
and the company gathered about him, and en- 
treated him to be quiet. Their remonstrances, 
however, were vain,' He broke from them, 
and called out, in the Macedonian language, 
for his guards, which was the signal for a great 
tumult. At the same time lie ordered the 
trumpeter to sound, and struck him witl\ his 
fist, upon his ; discovering an unwillingness to 
obey. This man was afterwards held in great 
esteem, because he prevented the whole army 
from being alarmed. 

As Clitus would not make the least sub- 
mission, his friends, with much ado, forced 
him' out of tho room. But he soon returned by 
another door, repeating, in a hold and disre- 
spectful tone, those verses from the Andro- 
mache of Euripides: 

* Are these yonr customs t Is it thus that Greece 
Rewards her combatants It Shall uue man claim 
The trophies won by thousands? 

Then AlexandL-?* snatched a spear from one 
of his guards, and meeting Clitus as he was 
nutting by the curtain, ran him through the 
body. He fell immediately to the ground, and 
with a dismal grean expired. . 

, Alexander's rage subsided in a moment ; he 
came to himself ; and seeing his friends stand- 
ing in silent astonishment by him, he hastily 
drew the spear out of the dead body, and was 

apj^lyinr it to his own throat, when his guards 

seized nis liands, and carried him by force 
into his chamber. He passed that night and 
the next day in anguish inexpressible ; and 
wlien he^ had wasted himself with tears and 
, lamentations, be lay in speechless grief, utter- 
ing only now and then a groan. His friends, 

Arrian call him Aristoniis. 

I This is the speech of Rcleus to Meiielaiis. 


alarmed at . tliia' melancholy ailence^ forced 
themselves into the rhom, and attempted to 
console him. But he would listen to none of 
them, except Aristander, who put him in mind 
of his dream and tlm ill omen of the sheep, 
and assured him, that 'the whole wu by the 
decree of fate. As he seemed ^.a little com- 
forted, Callisthenes the philosopher, AristoUe’s 
near relation, and Anaxarchus the Abdente, * 
were called in.* Callisthenes began in a soft 
and tender manner, endeavouring to relieve ' 
him without Searching the wound. But Anax- 
archils, who had a particular walk in philoso- 
phy, and looked upon his fellow-labourers^ in 
science with contempt, cried out, on entering 
the room, ^^Is this Alexander upon whom the 
whole world have their eyes'? xCan It be he 
who lies extended on the ground, crying like a 
slave, Jn fear of the law and the -tongues at 
men, to whom he should himself be a law, and 
the measure of right and wrong? What did he 
conquer for but to rule and to command, not 
servilely to submit to the vain opinions of men? 
Know you not,” continued he, “that Jupiter 
is represented witli Themis and Justice by bis 
side, to shew, that whatever* is done by su- 
preme power is right ?” By this, and other 
discourses of the same kind, he alleviated.^o 
king's grief, indeed, but made him> 
haughty and unjust. At tlie same jimy^ iib> 
sinuated himself into his favour io^o^ntraor- 
dinary n manner, that he could ho longer hear 
the conversation of Callisthenea^ who befora 
was not very agreeable, on account of his 
austerity. 

One day a dispute had arisen at table .about 
the seasons and the temperature of the cli- 
mate. Ci^llisthenes held with those who as- 
serted, that the country they were then in was 
much colder, and the winters more severe, 
than in' Greece. Anaxarchus maintained the 
contrary with great obstinacy. Upon which 
CnllisUienes said, “ You must needs acknow- 
ledge, my friend, that this is much the colder : 
for there you went in winter in one cloak, and 
here yon cannot sit at table without three hous- 
ing coverlets one over another.” This stroke . 
went to .the heart of Anaxarchus. 

CnlHsthenes was disagreeable to all the other 
sophists and flatterers at court ; the more so, 
because he was followed by tlie young men on 
account of his eloquence, and no less accept- 
able to the old for his regular, grave, self* 
satisfied course of life.* All which confirms 
what was said to be the cause of his guing to 
Alexander, tiamelv, an ambition to bring his 
fellow citizens back, and to re-people the place * 
of his nativity.^ His great reputation naturally * 
exposed him to envy : and he gave sop^ r^m . 
for calumny himself, by often refusing ' the 
king’s invitations, and when he did go to his 

* Callifttlienes was of the city of Olyntbns. jind . 
nad been rccomincndcd to AlcxaBdCf’by ArlstoMc, 
whose relation be was. He had too much of the 
spirit of liberty to be fit for a court. He^ "dtiil not 
shew It, however, in this instance; Aristotle 
forewarned him, that If he went on to treat the 
king with the' freedom which his eplfit prompted, 
it would one day be Altai to. him. ‘ 

t Olyntbns was one of the cities destroyeil by . 
Philip ; whether Alexander permitted the nbllhso- 
pher to re-establish it is nncetUln ; haiCieero In- 
forms os, that, ill . his time, it wat'a floartshlng 
place. Vide Or. iii. in Verrem. 
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entertainment^ by sitting solemn and silent; 
which ahei^^ed diat he could neither commend, 
nor was satisfied with what passed ; insomuch 
that Alexander said to him one day, 

— j I fiiite the 8s?e 

Wbo reaps no ftults of wisdom to blmself. 

Once when he was at the king’s table with 
'a larM company, and the cup came to him, he 
was aemred to pronounce an eulogium upon the 
Macedonians extempore, which he did with so 
much eloquence, that the guests, beside their 
plaudits, rose up and covered^him with their 
garlands. Upon this, Alexander said, in tlie 
words of Euripides, 

When great the theme, 'tis easy to excel. 

" But shew us now,” continued he,^ “ the power 
of. your rhetoric, in speaking against the Ma- 
cedonians, that tliey may see their faults, and 
amend.” 

Then the "orator took the other side, and 
spoke with eoual fluency against the encroach- 
ments and other faults of the Macedonians, as 
well as against the divisions among the Greeks, 
which he shewed to be the only cause of the 
great increase, of Philip’s power; concluding 
with these words. 

Amidst sedition's waves 

The worst of mortals may emerge to honour. 

By this he drew upon himself the implacable 
haired of the Macedonians, and Alexander 
said, He gave not, in this case, a specimen of 
his eloquence, but of his malevolence.” 

Hermippus assures us, that Stroibns, a per- 
son employed by Callisthenes to read to him, 

S ive this account of the matter to Aristotle. 

e adds, that Callisthenes, perceiving the 
king’s aversion to him, repeated this verse 
two or three times at parting ; 

Pstroclas, thy superior is no more. 


It \vas~ not,' therefore, without reason, that 
Aristotle said of Calfisthenes, ^ His eloquence, 
indeed, is great, but -he wants common sense.” 
He not only refused, with all the firmness of a 
philosopher, to pay his rejects to Alexander 
by prostration, but stood forth singly, and ut- 
tered in public many grievances which the best 
and oldes^ of the Macedonians durst not re- 
flect Upon* but in secret, though they were as 
mhbh displeased at them as he. By prevent- 
ing the prostration, he saved the Greeks, in- 
deed, from a great dishonour, and Alexander 
frofu a greater ; but he ruined himself; because 
bis manner was such, that he seemed rather 
deiliroas to compel than to persuade. 

Chares of Mitylene tells as, that Alexander, 
at one of his entertainments, after he had 
drank, reached the cup to one of his friends. 
That mend had no sooner received it than he 


roiia up, mid turning towards the heartli,^ 
where stood the domestic gods, to drink, he 
j^rorSMpped, and then kissed Alexander. This 


..^.Dscier Is of oploioo, that, by this action, the 
Haiteter wanted to Insinuate, that Alexander ought 
to be . reckoned among the domestic gods. But, as 
the hliig sat la that part of the room where the 
' MnoiS-werc, we rather think it was a vile ex- 
COM to tbe maa's own conscledce for this act of 
relteioiMiiioiMibv-hrcsuse their position made it 
dpbum^^,Whel^er^St was loleudcd for Alexander 


done, be took his places against the table. All 
the guests did the same in their order, except 
Callisthenes. When it came to his turn, he 
drank, and then approached to give the king a 
kiss, who being engaged in some discourse 
with Hephaestion, happened not to mind him. 
But Demetrius, sumamed Phidon, cried out 
^ Receive not his kiss j for he alone has not 
adored you.” Upon whieh Alexander refused 
it, and Callisthenes said aloud, ^ Then 1 return 
one kiss the poorer.” ^ 

A coldness, of course, ensued; but many. ' 
other things contributed to his fall. In the first 
place, Hephsestion’s report was believed, that 
Callisthenes had promised to adore the king, . 
and broke his word. In the next plaqe Lyn- 
machus and Agnon attacked him and said, 
^‘The sophist went abont with as mnch pride 
as if he had demolished a tyranny, and the 
young men followed him, as the only freemen 
among so many thousands.” These things, upon 
the discovery of Hemiolaus’s plot against 
Alexander, give an air of probability (b what 
was alleged against Callisthenes. His enemies - 
said, Hermolaiis inquired of him, By what 
nieiins lie might become tlie most famous man 
in the world?” and that he answered, “By 
killing the most famous.” They farther assert- 
ed, that by way of encouraging him to the 
attempt, he hade him not be afraid of the 
golden bed, but remember he had to do with a 
man who liad siillered both by sickness and by 
wounds.” 

Neither Hermolaiis, however, nor any of his 
accompUces, made any mention of Callisthenes 
amidst the extremities of torture. Nay, Alex- 
onder himself, in the account he immediately 
gave of the plot to Craterus, Attains, and 
Alcetas, writes, ^ That the young men, when . 
potato the torture, declared, it was entirely 
their own enterprise, and that no man besides 
was privy to it” Yet afterwards, in a letter to 
Antipater, he affirms, that Callisthenes was as 
guilty as the rest The Macedonians,” says 
he, “ have stoned the young men to death. As 
for flic sophist, I will punish him myself, and 
those that sent him too: nor shall Uie towns ' 
that liarboured the conspirators escape.” In 
which he plainly discovers his aversion to 
Aristotle, by whom Callisthenes vvas brought 
up as a relation ; for he was the son of Hero, - 
Aristotle’s niece. His death is variously related. 
Some say, Alexander ordered him to be hanged: 
others, that Jie fell sick and died in chains : and 
Ciiares writes, that he was kept seven' months 
ill prison, in order to be tried in full council in 
the presence. of Aristotle; but that he died of 
excessive corpulency and the lousy disease, at 
the time that Alexander was wounded by the 
Main Oxydracse in India. This happened, . 
however, at a Inter period tlian we are upon. 

In the meantime, Demeratus the Corinthian, 
though far advanced in years, was ambitions oi 

g oing to see Alexander. Accordingly he Jtook 

le yoyage, and when lie beheldJiiiOji he md| 

^ The Greeks fell short of a great pleasure, ' 
who did not live to see Alexander upon Ihe 
throne of Darius.” Bot he did not live to 
enjoy the king’s friendship. He sickened and 
Hied soon aftet. The king, however, Mrfprmed 
bis obsequies in tbe most magnificent manner : 
and the army threw up for him a mofiument of 
earth of great extent, and fourscore cnbHs high. 
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ashes were carried to the sea-ehore in a 
cnariot and four, miSti the richest pmaments. 

'^When Alexander was upon the point .of 
s^tHttg out for India^ he saw bis troops were so 
with spoils that they were un^t tp march, 
therefore, early in the rooming that he was to 
take his departure^ after the carriages were as* 
SCmbled, he first set fire to his own baggage 
• and tliat of' his friends ; and then gave orders I 
that the rest should be served in the same man- 
ner. The resolution appeared more difficult to i 
take than it . was to execute. Few were dis- 
pleased at it, and numbers received it witli 
acclamations of joy. They freely gave part of 
their equipage to such as were in need, and 
burned and destroyed whatever was super- 
fittons. This greatly encouraged and foitifisd 
Alexander in his design. Besides, by tliis 
time he was become inflexibly severe in punish- 
injif offences. Menander, thongli one of his 
friends', he put to deaili, for refusing to stay in 
a fortress he had given him the charge of; and 
one *of the barbarians, named Osodates, he 
shot dead with an arrow, for the crime of 
rebellion. ‘ ^ 

About this time a sheep yeaned a lamb with 
the perfect form and colour of a tiara upon its 
head, on each side of which were testicles. 
Looking upon the prodi^ Ith horror, he em- 
ployed'the Clialdmans, who attended him for 
such purposes^ to purify liini by tlicir expiations. 
He ^Id his mends, on this occasion, 'J'hat he 
was more troubled on their accon^d chan liis 
own ; for he was afraid that after liis deaili 
fortune would throw the empire into the hands 
of some obscure and weak iimn.” A better 
omen, however, soon dissipated lus fears. A 
Macedonian, named Proxenus, wlio had the 
, chaige of the king’s equipage, on opening^ the 
ground by the river Oxiis, m order to pitch his 
master’s tent, discovered a spring of a gross 
oily liquor; wbicli after the surface wus taken 
dfi, came perfectly clear, and neither in taste 
nor smell' dilferect from real oil, nor was in- 
ferior to it in smootliness and brightness, tlioiigh 
there were no olives in that country. It is said, 
indeed, that the water of the Oxus is of so 
iinctuoqs a quality, that it makes the skins of 
those who bathe in it smooth and shiiung.*|' 

It appears, from a letter of Alexander’s to 
Antipater, that lie was greatly delighted with 
this incident, and reckoned it one of the hap- 
piest presages the gods had afforded him. The 
soothsayers said, it betokened, that the expe- 
dition would prove a glorious one, but at the 
same time laborious and difficult, because Hea- 
ven has given men oil to refresh them after 
(heir labours. Accordingly he met with great 
dangers in the batties that he fought, and re- 
. ceived very considerable wounds. But his 
array soared most by want of necessaries and 
by the climate. For his part, he was am- 
bitions to shew that courage can triumph over 

* Strabo (lib. ii.) asciibea the aatne properties to 
. the ground near the river Oebus. Indeed, the 
Oebus and the Oxus unite their streams, and flour 
together Into the -Caspian sea. 

t Pliny tells us, that the snrface of these rivers 
was a couststence of salt, and that the waters flowed 
under it as under a crust of ice. The salt consis- 
* fence he Itnputes to the defluxluns from the ncljih* 
bouriiis mountains, bnc he says nothing of the unc- 
tooiit quality of these waters mentioned by Plutarch. 
Nat. Hist. lib. xxxi. 


fortune, and magnanimity over force . he thoughl 
notiiing invincible to the brave, or impregnable 
'to the Dold. - Pursuant to this opinion, when he 
besieged Sisimethresf upon a rock extremely 
steep and apnarentiy inaccessible, and saw his 
men greatly discouraged at the enterprise, he 
asked Oxyartes, “ Whether Sisimethres were a 
man of spirit?” And being answered, ^*That 
he was timorous and dastardly,” he said, ^You 
inform me the rock may be taken, since there 
is no strength in its defender.” In fact> he 
found means ' to intimidate Sisimethres, and 
made himself master of the fort 

In tlie siege of another fort, situated in a 
place equally steep, among tlie young Macedo- 
nians that were to give the assault, there was 
one called Alexander : and tlie king took occa- 
sion to say to him, You must behave gal- 
lantly, my friend, to do justice to your name.” ' 
He was informed afterwards that the young 
man fell as he was distinguishing himself in a 
glorious ..lanner, and he laid it much to heart. 

When he sat down before Nysa,-f the Mace- 
donians made some difficnity of advancing.to • 
tile attack, on account of the deptli of the nver 
that washed its walls, till Alexander ^id, 
Vyiiat a wretch am I, tliat I did not learn to 
swim,” and was going to ford it shield 

in his hand. Alter tlie first assault, while the 
troop.s were refreshing tlieiiiselves, ambassadors 
came, with an oiler to capitulate; and along 
with them deputies from some other pfaces. ' 
7'hey .were surprised to see him in armour 
without any pomp or *ccremony ; and their 
nstonishmcuit increased when he bade the 
oldest of the ambassadors, named Aciiphis, 
take tlie sofa that was brought for himself. 
Acuphis struck with a benignity of reception so 
far beyond his hopes, asked what they must do 
to be admitted into his friendship ? Alexander 
answered, “ It must be on condition that they . 
appoint you their governor, and send me a 
hundred of their best men for hostages.” 
Acuphis smiled at this, and said, ^*1 should 
gov<?rn better if you would take the worst, in- 
stead of the best.” 

It is said the dominions of Taxiles, in India,;^ 
were as large as Keypt : they allbrded exceliei^ 
pasturage too, and werc'-tlic most fertile in all • * 
respects. As he was a man of great prudence, 
he waited on Alexander, and after tlie first 
compliments, thus addressed him : What 

occasion is there for wars lietween you and 
me, if you are not come to take from us our 
water and' other necessaries of life ; the only 
things tliat reasonable men will take up arms 
for? As to gold and silver, and oilier posses- 
sions, if I am richer than you, I am. willing to ' 
oblige you with partj if I am poorer, I have no . 
objection to sharing in your bounty.” Charmed 
with his Irankness, Alexander took his hqnd, 
and answered, ^ Think you, then, with aU this 

^*Thi8 ftroog bold was situated in Baetriana. 
Strabo says. It was flfteeu furlongs lilab, as many, 
in compass, and that the top was a fertile- plain, * 
capable of maintaining flve fanndred. It was in 
Bactrlana that Alexander married Roxana, the 
daughter of Oxyartes. 

f Arrian calls it Nyssa : so indeed does the Vul- 
cob. MS. That historian places It near Mount ■ 
Meris, and adds, it was built Iw Dionysiusi or • 
Bacclius. Hence It had the name or pionysiopolis. 
ft is now called Nerg* . « 

' i Between the Indus and the Hydasphs. 
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civility, to escape witliont a conflict? Yon are 
much deceived, if yon do. • I will disnsute it 
with you to the last ; bit! it shall be in faronrs 
and benefits; for I Will not have you exceed 
me in generosity,” Therefore,^ after having 
received great presents from and made 
greater, he said to him one evening,.** I drink 
to you, Taxiles, and as sure as you pledge me, 
you shall have a thousand talents,” His friends 
were oflended at his giving awav such immense 
sums, but it made many of the barbarians look 
npon him with a kinder eye. 

The most warlike of the Indians used to 
fight for pay. Upon this invasion they defend- 
ed the cities that hired them with great vigohr, 
and Alexander snflered by them not a little. 
To one of the cities lie granted an honourable 
capitulation, and yet seized the mercenaries, 
as tliey were uuon their marcli homewards, 
and put them all to the sword. This^ is the 
only blot in his military conduct ; all his other 
proceedings were agreeable to the laws .of war, 
and worthy of a kiiig,^ 

7^he philosophers gave him no less trouble 
than the mercenaries, by endeavouring to fix a 
murk of infamy upon those princes tiiat declared 
for him, and by exciting ‘the free nations to 
take up arms ; for which reason he hanged 
many of them. 

As to^ his ^war with Poms, we have an ac- 
count of it in his own letters. According to 
them, the river Hydaspes was between the two 
armies, and Porus drew up his elephauts on 
tlie banks opposite the enemy with their heads 
towards tlie stream, to guard it. Alexander 
caused a great noise and bustle to be made 
every day in his camp, that the barbarians, 
being accustomed to it, might not be so ready 
to take the alarm. This done, he took the 
advantage of a dark and stormy night, with 
port of his infantry, and a select body of 
cavalry,^ to gain a little island in the river, at 
some distance from the Indians. When he. 
was there, he and his troops were attacked 
with a most violent wind and rain, accompanied 
with dreadful thunder and lightning. But, 
notwithstanding this hurricane, in whi^ he saw 
several of hicr men perish by the lightning, he 
advanced from the island to the opposite bank. 
The Hydaspes, swelled with tlie rain, by its 
violence and rapidity made a breach on that 
8ide,.which receiveci water enough to form a 
bay, so that when he came to land, he found 
the bank extremely slippery, and the ground 
broken and undermined by the current On 
this occasion he is said to have uttered that 
celebrated saying, •** Will yon believe, ray 
Athenian friends, what dangers 1 undergo, to 
have yon the heralds of ihy fame ?” The last 
particnlar we have from Onesicriins: bnt 
Alexander himself only says, they quitted their 
boids^ and, armed as they were, waded up the 
beach, breast high ; and that when they were 
Itiiided, he advanced with the horse twenty 
furlongs before the foot, concluding that if 

* It wgt Just and lawful, It- seems, id go about 
harassing and destroying those nations that had 
never offended him, and upon which he bad no 
claim, except that avowed by the northern barba- 
rians, when they entered Italy, namely, that the 
weah mnstrabmlt to the strong ivindecd, those 
barbarians were iinucb bonester men, for they bad 
another and a better plea; they wept to seeh 
bread. 


enemy attacked him with their cavalry, he 
should be greatly their, superior, and that if 
they made a movement with their iofantiy, his 
would come up time enough to receive them. 
Nor did he judge amiss. The enemy detached 
against him a thousand horse and six^ armed • 
chariots, and he defeated them with ease. 
The chariots he took, and killed four hundred 
of the cavalry upon the spot. By tliis, Porus 
understood that Alexander himself had passed 
the river, and therefore brought up his whole 
army, except what appeared necesmry to keep 
the rest of the Macedonians from making good 
their passage. Alexander, considering the 
force of tlie elephants, and the cnemy*s superior 
nnfiibers, did not choose to engage them in 
front, but attacked the left wing nimself, while • 
Ccienus, according to his orders, fell upon the 
right Both wings being broken, retired to 
the elephants in toe centre, and rallied there. 
The combat then was of a more mixed kind ; 
but maintained with such obstinacy, that it was 
not decided till the eighth hour of ^ day. . 
This descri[jtion of the battle we have from the 
conqueror himself, in one of his epistles. 

Most hisjorians amee, that Porus was four 
cubits and a palm nigh, and that though the 
elephant he rode was one of the largest, , his 
stature and bulk were such, that he appeared 
but proportionably mounted. This elephant, 
during the whole battle, gave extraordinary 
proofs of his sagacity and care of the kind’s 
person. As long as that prince was able to 
light, he defended him with great courage, and 
repulsed all assailants ; and when he perceived 
him ready to sink under the multitude of darts 
and the wounds with which he was covered, 
to prevent his falling off, he kneeled down in 
the softest niamier, and with^ his proboscis 
gently drew every dart out of his body. 

When Porus was taken prisoner, Alexander 
asked him, ^‘llow he desired to be treated?” 
He answered, *‘Ijike a king.” *‘And have 
you nothing else to request?” replied Alexander, 

No,” said he ; every tiling is comprehended 
in the wprd king.” Alexander not only re- 
stored him his own dominions immediately, 
which he was to govern as his lieutennant, but 
added very extensive territories to them ; for 
having subdued a free country, which contain- ' 
ed fifteen nations, five thousand considerable 
cities,^ and villages in proportion, he bestowed 
it on Porus. Another country, three tiroes as 
large, he gave to Philip, one of his friends, who 
was also to act there as his lieutenant 

In the battle with Purus, Bocepbalus received 
several wounds, of which he died some time ■ 
after. This is the account most writers give ^ 
us : bnt Onesicrilus says, he died of age and 
fatigue, for he was thirty years old. Alexander 
shewed as much regret as if ho had lost a 
faithful friend and companion. He esteemed 
him, indeed, as such ; and bnilt a city near 
the Hydaspes, in the place where he was 
buried, which he called, after him, Bacephalia. ^ 
He is also reported to hate bnilt a city, and 

* Some transcriber seems to have given ns tbe 
number of inbabUants in one city for the number 
of cities. ArrianV account of this : *'• He took 
tbirty-seven cities, the least of which comaiiied • 
five thousand inhabitants, and several of them 
above ten thousand. He took also a great nnniber 
of villages not less populous than the cities, and . 
gave the government of tbe country to Porus ” . 
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called it Peritaa, in. memory of a dog of that 
name, which he bad brought up and was very 
fond, of Thisjparticalar^Sotio says^ ho had 
from Potamo otLesbos. 

The combat with Poms abated the spirit of 
the Macedonians, and made tiiem resolve to 
proceed no farther in India. It was with diffi- 
culty they had defeated an enemy brought 
only twenty thousand foot and two thousand 
horse into the field ; and therefore they opposed 
Alexander with great firmness when he insisted 
that they should pass the Ganges,^ which, they 
were . informed^ was thirty-two furlongs in 
breads,, and in depth a hundred fathom. The 
opposite shore too was covered with numbers 
•of squadrons, battalions, and elephants. For 
. the kings of the Ganrlarites and Praesians were 
.said to*be waiting for them there, witli eighty 
thousand horse, two hundred tliousand toot, 
eight thousand chariots, and six housand ele- 
phants trained to war. Nor is this number at 
all magnified : for Androcottus, who reined 
not long after, made Seleucns a present of five 
hundreci elephants at one timo,^ and with an 
army of six nundred thousand men traversed 
India, and conquered the whole. 

Alexander’s grief and indignation at this re- 
refusal were such, that at first he shut himself 
lip in his tent, and lay prostrate on the ground, 
mclaring, ^ fie did not tliank the Macedonians 
in the least for what they had doiie, if tliey 
\foald not pass the Ganges ; for he considered 
a retreat no other tlian an acknowledgment 
tiiat he was overcome.” His^ friends omitted 
nothing that might comfort hitii ; and at last 
their remonstrances, together with the cries 
and tears of the soldiers, who were suppliants 
at his door, melted him, and prevailed oil him 
to return. However, he first contrived many 
vain and sophistical things to serve the pur- 
poses of fame ; among which were arms much 
tugger than his men could u.se, and higher nian- 
nrs, and heavier bits than his liorses required, 
left acattered up and down. He built also 
great altars, for whicli the Pnrsians still re- 
tain much veneration, and their kings cross 
the. Canges every year to oiler sacrifices in the 
Grecian manner upon them. Androcottus, 
who was then very young, liad n sight of Alex- 
ander, and he is rejtorlcd to have often said 
afterwards, “Thai Alexander was within a 
little of making liiniself master of all the 
counti^ W'ith such haired and contempt was^ 
the reigning- prince looked upon, on account of 
his profligacy of manners, and meanness of 
birth.” 

Alexander, in his march from thence, formed 
a design to see the ocean ; for whicli purpose 
he cansed a number of row-boats and rails to 
be constructed, and, upon them, fell down the 
rivers at his leisure, ^or was this navigation 
unattended with hostilities. He made several 
descents by the way, and attacked the acyaipent 
cities, which .wese dl forced to submit' to bis I 
victorioaS arms. However, he was.very near 
. being cat in pieces by the Malli, who are called 
the most warlike people in India. He liad 

* Th^ Ganges Is the largest of all the rivers In i 
the three continents, ttie Indus the second, the^ 
. Nile the third, and the Danube the fourth. 

; tDaclet says jlee thousand, bnttioea not men- 
tion his authority. . Perhaps it was only a slip In 
the writing, or in the printing. 


driven some of them from the wall with his 
missive weapons, apd was the first man that 
wended i^^Biit^prwntlj| after faq was up, 

his small company ntach^led by the of 
the barbarians from below, ^be poised himself, 
and leaped down into the midst of thd enemy. 
By good fortune he fell upon his feet : and the 
barbiarians were so astonished at the flashing of 
his arms as he came down, that they thought 
they beheld lightning, or^ some supemataral 
splendour issuing from his body. At first, 
therefore, they drew back and dispersed. 
But when tiiey had recollected themselves, 
and saw him attended^ only by two of his 
guards, they attacked him hand to band, and 
wounded him through his armour with their 
svvords and spears, notwithstanding the valour 
with which he fought One of them standing 
farther olT, drew an arrow with such streng^, 
that it made its way thronght his cuirass, and 
entered the ribs under the breast Its force 
was so great, that he gave back and was brought 
upon his knees, and the barbarian ran up with 
his drawn scimitar to despatch him. Peu- 
cestas and Limnmus^placeci themselves before 
him, but one was wounded and the "other 
killed. Peucestas, who survived, was still 
making some resistance, when Alexander re- 
covered himself and laid the barbarian at his 
feet The king, however, received new wounds, 
and at last had such blow from a bludgeon upon 
his neck, that he was forced to supped himself 
by the wall, and tliere stood with hiii face to the 
enemy. The ‘Macedonians,^ who by this time 
had got in, gathered about him, and carried him 
off to lus tent 

His senses were gone, and it was the current 
I report in the army that he was dead. When 
they had, with great difficulty, sawed off the 
shaft, which was of wood, and with equal 
trouliFe had taken off the cuirass, they pro- 
ceeded to extract the head, which was three 
.fingers broad, and four long, and stuck fast in 
the bone. He fainted under the' operation, and 
was very near expiring; but when the head 
was got out, he came to himself. Yet, after 
the danger wUs over, he continued weak, and 
a long time confined himself to a regular diet, 
attending solely to the cure of his wound. The 
Macedonians could not bear to be so long depriy- 
ed oi'the sight of their king; they as^mbled.in 
a tumultuous manner about his tent. " When he 

{ lerceived this, he put on his robe, and made 
lis appearance ; but as soon as he had sacri- 
ficed to the gods, he retired amin. As he was 
on his way to tlie place of his destination, 
though carried in a litter by the 'water side, he 
subdued a large track of land, and many re- 
Sfiectable cities. 

In the course of this expedition, he tdpk ten 
of the Gymnosophists,^ who had becin pmei- 

i 

* Q. Curtins calls btm Tlmteua- 
t The philosophers, so called from their geing 
naked, were divided Into two sects, the Biiicliiiianl 
and the Germanl. The Bracbmaol were most 
esteemed, because there was a consistency In their 
principles^ Apuleios tells ns, that nqt^ 4anly'tfae 
scholars, hSt the younger pupils were asMmbled 
about dinner time, and ekamltijsd Wbat gdbd they 
bad done that day ; and Bnch as could not qwint 
otil.some act of hunianity, or useful pursuit that 
they bad been engaged in, were not allowed any 
.dinner. 
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pally concerned in ioAtieating Sabbas torevolt^ 
and had brought numberle^ other froubles 
upon the Macedonians, As these ten wero 
reckoned the roost acnte and concise in ' their 
answers, he put the most difficult questions to 
them that could be thought of, and at the same 
6me declared, he wouro put the first person 
that answered wrong to death, and after him 
all the rest. The oldest man among them was I 
to be jndged. j 

He demanded of the first, ^ Which were 
most numerous, the living or the dead He 
answered, ^ The living ; for the dead no lon- 
ger exist,”^ 

The second was asked, “Whether the 
earth or the sea induced the lar^st animals?’’ 
He answered, “The earth: for the sea is part 
of it” 

The third, “ Which is the craftiest of all 
animals ?” “ That,” said he, “ with wliich man 
is not yet acquainted.’’^ 

The foilrth, “ WHiat was his reason for per- 
suading Sabbas to revolt ?” “ Because,” said 
he, “ I wished Tiim either to live with honour, 
or to die as a co^vard deserves.” 

The fifth had this question put to him, 
“ Which do yon think oldest, the day or the 
night?” He answered, “The day, by one 
day.’^ As the king appeared surjirised at Uiis 
solution, the philosopher told him, Abstruse 
questions must have abstruse answers.” 

Then addressing himself to the sixth, he^ de- 
manded, “ What are the best means for a man 
to make himself loved?” He answered, “If 
possessed of great power, do not make your- 
self feared.” 

The seventh was asked, “ How a man mi^ht 
become a god?” Ho answered, “By doing 
what iaimmssible for man to do.” 

The eighth, “Which is strongest, life or 
death ?” “ Life,” said he ; “ because it bears 
so many evils.” 

The last question that he put was, “ How 
long is it good for a man to live ?” “ As long,” 
said the philosopher, “ as he does not prefer 
death to life.” 

Then turning to the judge, he ordered him 
to give sentence. The old man said, “ In my 
opinion they have all answered one worse than 
another.” “Ifthis is thy judgment,” said Alex- 
ander, “ thou shalt die first.” “ No,” replied 
the philosopher, “ not except you choose to 
break your word: for you declared the man 
that answered worst should first suffer.” 

/JThjB king loaded them with presents, and 
dismissed theip. After which he sent Onesi- 
critns, a disciple of Diogenes, to the other 
Indian sages who were of most reputation, and 
lived a retired ^iife, to desire them to come to 
him.^ Onesicritos tells ns, Calanus treated him 
With' g^at inimlence and harshness, bidding 
hiin to ^ip himself naked, if he desired to 
‘ hear any of his doctrine ; “ You should not 
hear me on any other condition,” said he, 
“ though yon came from Jupiter himself” 
Dandamis behaved wi& moye civility; and 
when Oiiesicritns had given him an account of 
Ptj^gorhs; Socrates, and Diogenes, he said, 
“ Th^ apj^red to him to have been men of 

^ They iSid not hold the mortally* hut thetrans- 
ttilgrallen of tile soul. 

f This we tQppose Co mean man blmeelf, as not 
being acquainted with himself. 


genius, but to have lived willi loo passive a 
regard to the laws.” 

Others say, Dandamis entered into no dis- 
course with the messenger, but only asked, 

“ Why A lexander had taken so long a journey?” 
As to Calanus, it is certain Taxiles prevailed 
with him to go to Alexander. His true name . 
was Sphines . but because he addressed them 
with the word Cw/e, which is the Indian ibm 
of salufatioD, the Greeks called him CalanuiL 
This philosopher, we are told, presented Alex- 
ander with a good^ image of this empire. He 
laid a dry ana shrivelled hide before him, and 
first trod upon the edges of it. This he did all 
round ; and as he trod on one side, it started 
im on tbe other. At last, he^ fixed his feet on . 
the middle, and then it lay still. By this em- 
blem he shewed him, that he should fix his 
residence, and plant his principal force in the 
heart of his empire, and not wander to the ex- 
tremities. . 

Alexander spent seven months in falling 
down the rivers to the ocean. When he ar- 
rived there, he embarked, and sailed to an 
island M^hieh he called Scilfoustis,^ but others 
call it Psiltoucis. There he landed, and sacri- 
ficed to the gods. He likewise considered the 
nature of the sea and of" tlie coast, as far as U 
was accessible. And after having besouglit 
Heaven, “ That no man might ever reach be- 
yond the bounds of his exp.edition,” he pre- 
pared to set out bn his way back. He ap- 
pointed Nearchus admiral, and Onesicritus 
chief pilot, and ordered his fleet to sail round, 
keeping India on iho right. Witli the rest of . 
his forces he returned by land, through the 
country of the Orites ; in which he was reduced 
to suclrextrcmeties, and lost such numbers of 
men, tnat ho did not bring back from India 
above a fourth part of the army he entered it 
with, which was no less than a hundred and 
twenty thousand foot, and fifteen thousand 
horse. Violent distempers, ill diet, and ex- 
cessive heats, destroyed multitudes ; but famine 
made still greater ravages. For it vw a bar- 
ren and uncultivated country ; the natives lived 
tniserably, having notliing to subsist on but a 
few bad sheep, which used to feed on the fish 
thrown up by the sea ; consequently tliey were 
poor, and their flesh of a bad flavour. 

With much ilifficiilty he traversed this counf* 
try in sixty days, and then arrived in Gedrooia. * 
There he found provisions in abundance ; for 
besides that the land is fertile in itself, 
neighbouring princes and grandees supplied 
I him. After he had given his army some time to 
I refresh * themselves, he marched in Cfurmania 
for seven days in a kind of a Bacchanalian pro- 
cession. His chariot, which was very magni- 
ficent, was drawn by eight horses. ^ Upon it 
was placed a lofty platform, where he and his 
principal friends ravelled day and night. This 
carriage was followed by many others, some 
coveted witli rich tapestiy and purple hangings,, 
and others shaded with branches of trees fresh 
gatherad and flourishing. ^In these wer e ft e 

with flowers, and exhilarateSVitS^ne. 

In this whole company there was tfOt to be 
seen a buckler, a helmet, or spear; bn^ in- 

* Arrian calls it Cilotta. Here they first ob- 
served the ehUag anil flowijig of the lift, which 
surprised them not a little. 
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stead of them, cups^ daaons, and goblets. 
Thhsc' the soldiers dipped in huge vessels of 
vrinel and^drank to each other, some as Ihey 
inarched along, and others seated at tables, 
ivhich were placed at proper distances on the 
way. The whole country resounded with flutes, 
clarionets, and songs, and with the dances 
and riotous frolics of the women. This dis- 
orderly and dissolute march ^vas closed with a 
very immodest figure, and with all the licen- 
tious ribaldry of the Bacchanals, as if Bacchus 
himself had been present to carry on the de- 
bauch. 

When Alexander arrived at the royal palace 
of Qedrosia, he gave his army time to ndresh 
themselves again, and entertaine<l tlicin with 
feasts and public spectacles. At one of these 
in which flie chornsc's disputed the prize of 
dancing, ho ajtpc^ared inflamed \vitli_wintL His 
favourif.<! Bagoas hapjiening to win it, crossed 
the theatre in his habit of ceremony, and seated 
himsidf by the king. .The Macedonians ex- 
pre.ssed their satisfaction with loud plaudits, 
and called out to the king to kis.s him, with 
which at last he complied. 

Nearchus joined him again here, and he was 
so much delighted witli the account of his 
voyage, that he forioed a design to sail in per- 
son from the Biiplirat.e.s wilH' a great ficf^t, 
circle the coast of Arabia and Africa, and 
enter the Mediterranean by the- Pillars of 
Hercules, h^or thi.s purpose, he constructed, 
at Thnpsacus, a number of ves.sels of all sorts, 
and collected mariners and pilots. Ilut tlie 
report of the difliciiUif'S ho had met within his 
Indian expedition, particularly in his attack of 
tJie Malli, his great loss of men in tlic country 
of the Orite.s, and the siippo.silion In' would 
never return alive from tlie voyage ne now 
ineditatod, excited his new 8iibjoe.t.s to revolt, 
and put his gcuK'rals and govt'rnors of pro- 
vinces upon displaying their injustice, insolence, 
and avarice. In short, this wliolo eim)ire ^Vas 
in commotion, and ripe for rebellion. 01yrnuia.s 
and Cleopatra, leaguing against Antipater, had 
‘seized hi.s hereditary dominions, and divided 
them between them. Olympias took Epiriw, 
and Cleopatra, Macedonia. The tidings of 
which being broaght to Alexander, lie said. 

His mother had considered right ; for the 
Macedonians would never bear to be governed 
by a woman.” 

In consequence of this unsettled state of 
things, he sent Nearchas again to sea, having 
determined to carry the war into the inaritime 
provinces. ^ IMeaiuinu: he inarched in person to 
chastise his lieutenants for tlieir misdemean- 
ours. Oxyartes, one of the sons of Abulites, 
he killed with his own hand, by a stroke of his 
javelin. Al»iilite.s had laid in no provisions for 
him ; he had only collected tliree thousand 
talents in money. Upon his presenting this, 
Alexander bade him oflfer it to his horses ; and, 
as they did not touch it, he said, ^ Of what 
iise will this provision now be to me ?” and 
immediately ordered Abulites to be taken into 
custody. 

The first thing he did after he entered Persia, 
ms to give this money to the matrons, accord- 
ing to the ancient custom of the kings, who, 
upon their return, from any excursion, to their 
Peraian dominions, used io give every W'omaii 
a l>iece of gold. For this reason, several ot 


them, we are told, made it a rule to return but 
seldom ; and Ochus never did : - he banished 
himself of save his money. Having/onnd the 
tomb of Cyrus broken open, be pnt the author 
of that sacrilege to death,' though a native of 
Pella, and a person of some distiitbtion. His 
name was Polymachus. After he had read the 
epitaph, which was in the Persian language, 
he ordered it to be inscribed also in Greek, It 
was as follows: o man! whosoever tiioo 

ART, AND* WHENSOEVER THOU COMEST, ^FOR 
COME I KNOW THOU WILT,) I AM CYRUS, THE 
FOUNDER OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE, ENVY ME 
NOT THE LITTLE EARTH THAT COVERS MY 
BODY. Alexander was much aftected at these 
words, which placed before him in so strong a 
light the uncertainty and vicissitude of things. 

It was here that Calamis, after having been 
disordered a little while with the cholic, desired 
to have his funeral pile erected. He approached 
it on liorsebacrk, oifered iip' his prayers to Hea- 
ven, poured the libations upon himself, cot off 
part of his liair,^ and threw it on the fire ; and, 
before he ascended the pile, took leave of the 
Macedonians, desiring them to spend the day 
in jollity and drinking with tlie king; ^*For 1. 
shall see him,” said lie, ^in a little time at 
Babylon.” So saying he stretched himself upon 
the pile, and covered himsi'lf up. 'Nor did- he 
move at the approach of the names, .but re- 
mained in the suine posture till he had finished 
his sacrifice, according to the custom' of tlie 
sages of his country. Many years, after, ano- 
ther Indian did the same before .Augustus Ctesar 
at Athens, wliose'tomb is shewn to this day, * 
and callctl the T Brian's 

Alexander, ns soon us he retired fmin life 
finientl pile, invited his friends and oflicers to 
supper, and, to give life to the carousal, pro- 
iiiised that the man who drank most should be 
crowned for his victory. Prornachiis drunk 
four measures of winc,^ and carried oft' the 
crown, which was worth a talent, but survived 
it only three days. The rest of tlie guests, as 
Chares tells us, drank to such a degree, that 
forty-one of them lost their lives, the weather 
coming upon them extremely cold during their 
intoxication. 

When he arrived at Susa, he married his 
friends to Persian ladies. He set them the 
example, by taking Stutira, tlie daugliter of 
Darius, to wife, and then distributed among his . 
principal oflicers the virgins of highest qnalitv. 
As for those Macedonians who had alreacfy 
married in Persia, he made a general enter- 
taiiiiiicnt in corniiiemoration of uieir nuptials. 
It is said, that no less than nine thousand guests 
sat down, and yet be ^ presented each witli a 
golden cup for performing the libation. Bvery 
thing else was conducted with the utmost mag- 
nificence ; he even paid off all tlieir debts ; 
insomuch that the WRole expense amounted 
to nine tliousand eight hundred and seventy 
talents. 

An officer, who had but one eye, named 
AntigeneS, put himself upon the list of debtora, 
and produced a person who declared he was so 
much in his booi& Alexander paid the money; 
but afterwards discovering the firaud, in'hii 

* Ai'tome of the hair nted to be cut from the 
forehead of victims. ^ 

t Ahqut fomteen ' quarts. The chmus was sis 
pints nine-tenths. 
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anger forbade liim tbe courts and took a wa^ liia 
coininissioB. There ^vns no fault to be found 
v.'ith him a« a soldier. He had distinguished 
himself in his youth under Philip, nt the siere 
of Perinthos, where he was wounded in the 
eye with a dart shot from one of the engines ; 
and yet he would neitlier suffer it to be taken 
out, uoT quit the field, till he had repulsed the 
enemy, and forced them to retire into the town. 
The poor wretch could not bear the disgrace 
he had now brought upon himself ; his grief 
and despair was so great -tliat it was appre- 
hended he would put an end to his own life. 
To prevent such a catastrophe^ the king forgave 
him, and ordered him to keep the moucy. 

* The tliirty thousand boys, whom he left under 
proper masters, were now grown so much, and 
made so handsome an appearance ; and, what 
was of more importance, liad gained such an 
activity and address in their exercises, tliat ho 
was greatly delighted with them. Hut it was 
matter of uneasiness to the Macedonians ; they 
were apprehensive that the king would have 
less regard for them. Therefore, when he gave 
the invalids their route to th*^ sea, in order to 
their return, the whole army considered it as an 
injurious and oppressive measure: “ IJe has 
availed himselfi” said they, “ heyond all reason, 
of their services, and now 'ho sends them hack 
with disgrace, and turns iliein upon the hands 
of their country jind their parents, in a very 
diflereiit condition from that in which he re- 
ceived them. Why does he not dismiss us all? 
Why does he not reckon all Iho MaccMlunlans 
incHpahle of service, now he has got this body 
of young dancers? Let liim go with them and 
couquer the world.” 

^ Alexander, incensed at Uiis mutinous hcha- 
vioiir, loaded them with re[)roaclies ; and 
ordering tliem olf, took Persians lor his guards, 
and filled up other oflices with them. When 
they saw their king with these ti<!W attendants, 
find themselves rejected and spurned \\ith dis- 
honour, they were greatly hiimhled. I'hey 
lamented their fate to each other, and were 
almost frantic* with jealousy and anger. At 
Inst, coming to themselves, they repain d to the 
king’s tent, without arms, in om* thin gannent 
only ; and with tears and lanieiitations (h.livcred 
themselves up to his vengeance; ch'siring he 
would treat tliem as ungrateful men deserved. 

He was softened with their complaints, but 
would not appear to hearken to them. They 
stood two days and nights, bemoaning theni- 
selves in this manner, and calling for their dear 
master. . The third day he came out lo them : 
and when he saw their forlorn condition, he 
wept a long time. After a gentle rebuke for 
their iiiishenaviqur, he condescended to con- 
verse with them in a free manner ; and such ns 
were unfit for service he sent over with mag- 
nificent presents. At the , same time, he signi- 
fied his pleasure to Antipater, that nt all puldic 
diversions tliey should have the most honourable 
seats in the theatres, and wear chaplels of 
flowers there; and that the children of those 
who hud lost their lives ir- his service, should 
^ Jinve their fathers’ pay coaiinued to them. 

Wlien he egroe to Elcbatana in Media, and 
had despatched the most urgent alTairs, he em- 
ployed himself again in the celebration of 
games and other public solemnities; for which ^ 
puipose three thousand artificers, lately.arrived 


from Greece, were very serviceable to him. 
But unfortuuatcly Henhaestion fell sick of a 
ft‘ver in the midst of this festivity. As a young 
man and a soldier, he could not bear to be kept 
to strict dirt; and taking the opportunity to 
dine when his physician Glaucus was gone to 
the theatre, he ate n roasted fowl, and drank a 
flagon of wine made as cold as possible : in 
consequence of which he grew worse, and died 
a few days after. ^ 

Alexander’s grief on this occasion exceeded 
all bounds. Re immediately ordered the horses 
and mules to be shorn, that they might have 
their share in the mourning, and with the sanio 
view pulled down the battlements of the iij^igli- 
bouriiig cities. I'hc: poor physician he crucified. 
He tbroade the flute and all other music in his 
camp for a long time. This continued till he 
received an oracle from Jupiter Ammon, which 
enjoined him to revere Hephiestion, and sacri- 
fice to him as a denii-goil. After this he sought 
to relieve his sorrow by hunting, or rather by 
war • for his game were men. In this expedi- 
tion ho conquered the Cussivans, and put all 
that were, come to the years of piilicrty to the 
sword. I'liis h(.‘ called a sacrifice to the manea 
of llephasstion! 

He designed to lay out ten thousand talents 
upon Iiis lornb and the inoniimenbil ornaments, 
and that the workmanship, as well ns design, 
should exceed the expense, great as it was. He 
therefore desired to have Stasiurates for his 
architect, whose genius promised a happy 
boldness and grandeur iii every thing tlmnie 
planned. This was <he man wlio had told him, 
some time hf'lore, that Mount Athos in Tin ace 
was tjio.>»t capable of being cut into a human 
figure; and that, if he had but his orders, he 
woiihl cofivert it into a statue for him, the most 
lasting and (amspiciipiis in the world; a statue, 
which should have *u city with ten thousand 
iuhaliitaiits in his left hand, and a river that 
tlowed to Iho sea with a strong current in iU 
right, fie did not, liowevcr, CMiibrace t|iat pro- 
posal, tlioiigh at tfiat lime, ho busied’ himself 
with his architects in contriving and laying out 
even more absurd and expensive de.signs. 

As he wa.s advancing towards Babylon, 
Nearcliu.s, who was returned from his expedi- 
lion on tlie ocean, and come up the Kiiplirutes, 
declared, he had been ajqilied to by some 
Chahheans, who wen* strongly of opinion that,,, 
Alexander should not enter llahylon. ^ But ho 
.sliglited the warning and continued his march. 
Upon his uiiproach to the w'alls, he saw a great 
number of crows fighting, some of which fell 
down dead at liis leet. Soon after (his, being 
informed, that Apollodorits, governor of Ba- 
bylon, had sacrificed, in order to consult the 
gods concerning him, he sent for Pytliagoras, 
the diviner; and, as he did not deny the fact, 
asked him how the entrails of the victim ap- 
peared. Pythagoras answered, the liver waa 
without a head. ‘‘ A terrible prestige, indeed!” ■ 
said Alexander. He let Pythagoras go with 
impunity : hut Iw this time he was sorry be had 
not listened to Nearchiis. He lived mostly;]^ 
his pavilion without the walls, and 
himself with sailing up and down the 
pbrates. For there had ^ happened ' aeyeffral 
other ill omens that much disturbed him.' .{pqo 
of the largest and handsomest iions that were 
kept in Babylon, was attacked add kicked to 
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death hy an aas. One day he stripped for the 
refreHlimeut of oil, and to play at ball : after 
the diversion was over, the young men who 
played with him, going to fetch his clothes, 
iHsheld n man sitting in profound silence on his 
throne, dressed in the royal robes, with the 
diadem npon his bead. They demanded who 
he was, and it was a long time before he 
wonld answer. At last, coming to himself, he 
said, ^ My irnrne is Dionysius, and 1 am a na> 
tiv’C^ of Messene. Upon a criminal process 
against me, I left tlie place, and embarked for 
Isabylon. I'bere I have been kept a long time 
in chains. Bnt this day the god Serapis ap- 
pearadto me, and broke my chains * after which 
ne conducted me hither, mid ordered me to 
put on this robe and diadem, and sit here in 
silence.” 

After the man had tlins e\])Iaiiied himself, 
Alesaader, hy the advice of his soothsayers, 
put him to death. Hat the anguish of his mind 
increased ; on one hand, he almost despaired 
of the succours of Heaven, and on the otlier 
distrusted his friends. He was most afraid of 
Antipater and his sons ; one of which, iinrned 
lolaiis,* was Ills cup-hearer ; the other, named 
Cassandcr, was lately arrived from Macedonia; 
niid happening to see some barbarians pro- 
strate themselves before tlm king, like a man 
accustomed only to the (.irecian manners, and 
a stranger to such a sight, he burst out into a 
loud laugh. Alexander, enraged at the aflront, 
seized him hy ilte liair, and with both hands 
dashed his head against the wall. Cassander 
afterwards attempted to vindicate his fattier 
arainst his accusers; which greatly irritated 
the king. ^ What is this talk of thine ?” said 
he. ^ Host thou think that men who laid suf- 
fered no injury, would come so far to bring a 
false charge ?” “ 'llieir coming so far,” re- 

plied Cassander, “ is an- argument that the 
.charge is false, because they are at a distance 
from those who are able to contradict them.” 
At this Alexander smiled, and said, “T.hese 
are some of Aristotle^s sophisms, which make 
equally for eitlier side of the cpiestion. Hut be 
assured I will make you repent it, if these 
men have had the least injustice done them.” 

This, and other menaces, left such a terror 
upon Cassander, and made so hiHling an im- 
pression upon his mind, that many years after, 
when king of Mneedon, and master of all 
Greece, as he was walking about at Delphi, 
and taking view of the statues, the sudden 
sight of that of Alexander is said to linve 
struck him with oUch horror that he trembled 
all over, and it was with dilhcultv he reeovered 
of the giddiness it caused in his brain. 

When Alexander had once given himself up 
to saperstition, his mind was so preyed upon 
hy vain fears and anxieties, that he turned the 
least incident, which was any thing strange and 
oat of the way. into a sign or a prodigy. The 
court swarmed with sacrifices, purifiers, and 
prof^nosticators : they were all to be seen ex- 
orcisiog their talents there. Ho trne it is, that 
tliou^h the disbelief of religion, and contempt 
of things divine, is a great evil, yet suiiersti- 
tioii i^ a greater. For as water ^ins upon low 
groiimis, so sniiersUtion prevails over a de* 

• Arrian ami Curtins call him ioiias, Plutarch 
calls him Mas below. 


iected niind, aiifl'nils it with fear and folly 
lilts was entirely Alexander's case. How- 
ever, npon the receipt of some oracles con. 
ceniing Hephiestion, from the god he com* 
tiioiily consulted, he gave a truce to his sor- 
rows., and employed himself iu lestive sacri- 
fices and entertainments.' 

One day, niter he had given Nearchns a 
satnpiiioiis treat, he went, according to cnstoiii, 
to refresh himself in the hath, in order to re- 
tire to rest. Hat in the nieantiine Me'diiis came 
and inrited him to take imrt in a carousal, and 
he could not deny him. There he drank all 
that night and the next day, till at last he found 
a fever coming upon him. |t did not, how- 
ever, seize him ns he was drinking the cup of 
Hercules, nor did he find a sudden pain in his 
back, as if it had been pierced with a spear. 
These are circumstances invented by writers, 
who thought the catastroplie of so noble a 
tragedy should he something aflecting.nnd ex- 
traordinary Aristobtilns tells us, that in the 
rage of his fe^ er, and the violence of his thirst, 
lie took a dranglit of wine, which threw him 
into a frenzy, and that he died the tliirtieth of 
tlie month Daesiits ( June), 
j Hut in his journals the account of his sick- 
ness is ns follows: *’*■ On the eighteenth of the 
month Dnesiiis, finding the fever upon him, he 
lay in his bath-room. The next day, after he 
had bathed, lie removed into his own cham- 
ber, and played many hours with Medius at 
dice. In the evening he bathed again, and 
after having sacrificed to tlie gods, he ate his 
supper. Ill the night the fever returned. Tho 
twentieth he also bathed, and, after the cus- 
tomary sacrifice, sat in the bath-room, ami 
diverted himself witli hearing Nenrehus tell 
the story of his voyage, and all that, was most 
observable with respect to the ocean. 'J'he 
tweiity-first was spent in the same manner. 
The fever increased, and he had n very had 
night. The twenty-second, the fever \ias 
violent. He ordered his bed to be removed, 
and placed by the grenf bath. There be talkctl 
to his generals about the vacancies in his army, 
and desired they might be filled up ’with expe- 
rienced officers. The twenty-foiirtli, lie was 
iniich worse. He chose, however, to be car- 
ried to assist at the sacrifice. He likewise 
gave orders, that the principal officers .of the 
army should wait within the court, and tlie 
others keep watch all night without. l1io 
twenty-fifth, he was removed to his ]>alace, on 
the other side of the river, where he slc^it a 
little, but the fever did not abate ; niid when 
his generals entered the room he was s^ieecli- 
le.ss. He continued so the day following. The 
Macedonians, by this time, ihinking he was 
dead, came to the gates with great clamour, 
and threatened the great officers in such a 
manner, that they were forced to aflinit tliem, 
land suffer them all to pass 'unarmed by the 
I l^d-side. The twenty-seventli. Python and 
Seleacqs^ere sent to . the temple of Sera pis, 
to inquire whelhet they should carry Alexan • 
der thither, and -tlie deity 'ordered that they 
shoald not remove hiih. The twenty-eighth, 
in the. evening, he died.” Theiie iiarticnLars 
are token almost , word for wora from his 
di^. 

^ There was no suspicion' of poison at the 
time of his death ; hut six venrs after (we are 
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told) Olympias, upon soma information, put a 
number of j^opla to death, and ordered the re- 
mains of tolas, who was supposed ,to hare 
given him the draught, to be dug out of the 
grave. Those who say Aristotle advised 
Antipater to sach a horrid deed, and famished 
him with the poison he sent to Babylon, allege 
one Agnothemis as their author, who is pre- 
tended to have had the information from king 
Antigonns. They add, that the ^ison was a 
water of a cold and deadly quality,^ which 
^stils from a rock* in the territory of Nonacris ; 
and diat diey receive it as they would do so 
many dew-drops, and keep it in an ass's hoof; 
its extreme coldness and acrimony being such 
that it makes its way through all other vessels. 
The generality, however, look upon the story 
of the poison as a mere fable ; and thev have 
this strong argument in their favour, that though, 
on account of the dispntes which the great 
officers were engaged in for many days, the 
body lay unembalmed in a sultry place, it had 


no sign of any taint, but continued fresh and 
clear. 

Roxana was now pregnant, and therefore 
had great attention paid her by the Macedo- 
nians. But being extremely jealous of Statira, 
she laid a snare fur her b^a forged letter, as 
from Alexander ; and having by this means, 
got her under her power, she simrificed both 
her and her sister, and threw their bodies into 
a well, which she filled up with earth. Per- 
diccRs was her accomplice in this murder^ . In- 
deed, lie had now the principal power, which 
he exercised in the name of Aridsens, whom 
he treated rather os a screen than as a king. 

Aridaeus was the son of Philip, by a cour- 
tesan named Philiniia, a woman of low birth. 
His deliciency in understanding was the conse- 
quence of a distemper, in which neither nature 
nor accident had any share. For it is said, 
there was something amiable and great in him 
when a boy ; which Olympias perceiving, gave 
him potions that disturbed his brain.^ 


JULIUS CiESAR 


When Sylla had made himself master of 
Home,*!' he endeavoured to bring Gassar to re- 
nii diat e Cornelia, daughter to Cinna, one of the 
lalel^nts ; and finding he could not effect it 
either by hopes or fears,t he confiscated her 
dowry. Itiaeed, Cmsar, as a relation to Marius 
was naturally ap enemy to Sylla. Old Marius 
had married Julia, Caesar's aunts, and there- 
fore yonng Marius, the son he had by her, was 
Caesar’s consin-german. At first Sylla, amidst 
tlie vast number of proscriptions tlmt engaged 
his attention, overlooked this enemy; but 
Cmsar, not content with escaping so, presented 
himself to the people as a candidate for the 
pricstiiood,§ though he was not yet romo to 
years of matnrity. Sylla exerted his influence 
against him and he iniscairied. The dictator 
afterwards thought of having him taken ofl^ 
and when some said, there was no need to put 
sncli a boy to death, he answered, ** their saga- 
city was small, if they did not in tliat hoy see 
many Marins’s.*^ 

This sayipg being reported to Csesar, h^ 
concealed himself a long time, wandering up 
and^ down in the country of the Sabines. 
A midst his movements from, house to house he 

* Hence it was called the^ Stifgian water, 
Nouacrls was a city of Arcadia. 

f .Some Imagine that the beginning of this life 
Is lost; bat if they look back to the introduction 
to the Life of Alexander ^at notion will vaiiisli. 

t Csesar would not mwe aacb a sacrifice to the 
dictator as Piso bad done, who, at his cpmmand, 
divorced his wife Annia. Pompey, too, for the 
sake of Bylla's alBance* repudiated Antjlstia. 

$ Cassar bad the ihriestbood beforp' Sylla was 
dictator. In the seventeenth year or his age, he 
i>roke bis edgagement to CoMatiii, though she was 
a consolar and opulent Ikmily, and married 
Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna, by whose interest, 
and that of Marins, he was created Stamm DlmlU 
or Priest of Jopiter. Sylla, when absolate master 
of Rome, iosisted on bis divorcing Cornelia, and^ 
upon his refusal^ deprived him of that office. Sup- 
ton. in Julio - ^ 


fell sick, and on that account was forced to be 
carried in a litter. The soldiers employed by 
Sylia to search those parts, and drag the pro- 
scribed persons fron\ their retreats, one night- 
fell in with him ; but Cornelius, who com- 
manded there, was prevailed on by a bribe of 
two talents to let him go. 

lie then hastened to sea, and sailed 'to 
Blthynia, wljcre he sought protection. jif Nico- 
raedes fhc king. His stay, however, with him 
was not long. He re-embarked, and was taken 
near the i.sle of l^lmmiacnsa, by pirates, who 
were masters of that sea, and blocked up all 
the passages with a number of galleys and 
other vessels. They asked him only twen^ 
talents for his ransom. He laughed at their 
deiniuid, as the consequence of their not know- 
ing him, and proiniseu them fifty talents. To 
niise the money he despatched his people to 
diflerent cities, and in the meantime remained 
with only one friend and two attendants among 
these Cilicians, who considered murder as a 
trifle. Coesar, however, held tliem in great 
contempt, and used to send, whenever he 
went to sleep, and order them to keep silence. 
Thus he lived among them thirty -eight days, as 

* Portraits of the same person, taken at dllfcreiit 
perioiis of life, though tbey differ greatly from each 
other, retain a resenihlance upon the whole. And 
so it 1 b in general with the characters of men. 
But Alexander seems to be an exception ; for no- 
thing can admit of greater dissiiojlgrity than that 
which entered into bis disposition at different 
times, and in different clrcamstances. *lle was 
brave and piisillanimons, inerciAil and crnel, mo- 
.dest and vain, abstemious and Inxuriouf, national 
and superstitious, polite and overbearing, polUio 
and imprudent. Norwere these changes cassal.or 
temporal : the style of his character no^criveht a 
total revolntion, and be passed from vlrCne to 
in a rmlar and progressive manner. Mnnifletnee 
and pride were the only characteristics that never 
forsook him. If there were any vice of which he 
was incapable, it was avarice ; if any vlrfoe. It was 
htimfli^. 
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tif they Imd been his guards, rather than his 
keepers. Perfectly fearless and secure, he 
joined in. their diversions, and took his ex.- 
ercises among them. ' Re wrote poems and 
orations, and rehearsed them to these pirates ; 
and when they expressed no admiration, he 
called diem dunces and barbarians*. Nay, he 
often threatened to crucify them. ■ They were 
delighted widi these freedoms, which they im- 
puted to his frank and facetious vein. But as 
soon as the money was brought from Miletus, 
and he had reco\ ered his liberty, he manned 
some vessels in the port of Miletus,^ in order 
to attack these corsairs. ^He found them still 

S ing at anchor by the island, took most of 
em, together with the money, and imprisoned 
them at Pergamus. After which, he afiplied 
to Junius who then commanded in Asia, be- 
cause to him, as praetor, it belonged to punish 
them. Junius having an eye upon the money, 
which was a considerable sum, demurred about 
the matter; and Ca:sar, perceiving his inten- 
tion, returned to Pergaiiins, and crucified ail 
tlie prisoners, as he had often threatened to 
do at Pharinacusa, when lliey took him to be 
in jest. 

When the pow'^er of Sylla came to be upon 
the decline, Ciesar’s friends pressed him to 
return to Rome. But first he went to Rhodes, 
to study under Apollonius, the son of Molo,^]' 
who taught rhetoric there with great reputation, 
and was a tnati of irreproacJiablc munners. 
Cicero also was one of his scholars. Cmsar is 
said to have had hapny talents from nature for 
n public speaker, and ho did not want an am- 
bition to cultivate ilieni ; so that undoubtedly 
he was the second orator in Rome ; and he 
might have been the tirst, had he not rather 
choif'en the pre-eminence in arms. Thus he 
never rose* to that pilcli of eloquerice to >vhii:h 
his power would have brought him, being engag- 
ed in those 'Wars and political intrigues wiiicli 
at last gained the empire. IJence it was, that 
afterwards in his Avlivato^ \^ ljicli he wrote in 
answer to a hook of Cicero’s, he desired his 
readers “Not to expect in the performance 
of a military nmii the style of a complete orator, 

* Dacicr reads Mclos^ wliicli uSs one of the 
Cyclades, but docs not mention his aiithoiity.. 

■f It slioiild be A^ioUtmUts MolOf not Apollonius 
the SOD of Molo. Accoidiiig to Siictoiiius, Cw^ar 
bad studied under liim at Home bef<»re this adven- 
ture of the pirates. I'Uus fur Diicier and Ruauld ; 
and other critics say the same. Yet Strabo (I. xiv. 
p. 659, 660,061.) tells us, Molo and Apollonius were 
two different men. He aflirins that they, were both 
natives of Alabuii-’'*, a city of Curia ; that they were 
both scholars of Meiiachbs the Aiahandian ; and that 
they both professed tlie same art at Rhodes, though 
Molo went thither later than Apollonius. Cicero 
likewise seems to distinguish them, calling the one 
Molo, and the other Apollonius the Aiahandiun, 
especially in his llrst book De Oraiorc, where be 
introduces M. Antonins speaking of him thus : ** For 
this one thing I always liked Afiolloiiiiis the Ala- 
baiidiaii ; though he taught for money, lie did not 
suffer any whom lie thought incapable of making a 
figure as orators to lose their time and labour \xiitb 
him, iiut sent them home, exhorting them to apply 
tlieinselves to that art for which they were, iii bis 
opinion, best qualified.** 

To solve this'iliflicully, we ard willing to suppose, 
with Ruauld, that there wer<e two Mo|o*8,' cotem- 
porai'ies: for the testimonies of Suetonius fin 
Caesare, c. 4.) and of Quintilian (Institut. I. xii. c. 
6.) that Caesar and Cicero were pupils to Apollonius 
Molo, can never be uverrulcd. 


who bad bestowed all his time upen such 
studies.** 

Upon his jpetniii to Rome, he impeached 
Dolabella for misdemeanours in his govern, 
ment, and many cities of Greece supported (lie 
charge by their evidence. DolabeHa was ac. 
quitted. Cmsar, however, in acknowledgment 
of the readiness Greece had shewn to serve 
him, assisted her in her prosecutibn of Pnblins 
Antonins for corruption. The cause was brought 
before Marcus LncuUiis, praetor of Macedonia ; 
and Caesar pleaded it in so powerful a manner, 
that the defendant was forced to appeal to 
the tribunes of the people ; alledng, tiiat he 
was not upon equal terms with the Greeks in 
Greece. 

The eloquence he shewed at Rome in de- 
fending persons impeached, gained him a con- 
siderable interest, and his engaging address and 
conversation carried the hearts of the people. 
For he had a condescension not to be expected 
from so young a man. At the same time, the 
freedom of his table and the magnificence of 
his expense gradually increased his power, and 
brought him into the administration. Those 
who envied him, imagined that his resources 
would soon fail, and therefore, at first, made 
Hgl.-t of his popularity, considerable as it Was. 
But when it was grown to sue If a height tiiat it 
was scarce possible to demolish it, and* had a 
plain tondonry to the ruin of .th^ 'Cbhstitution, 
the]^ found out, when it was ts^ late, that no 
beginnings of things, howevw ifiiall, are to be 
neglected ; because contin^ice makes them 
great ; and the very contempt they are held iii 
gives (hem opportunity to gain that strength 
M'hich cannot do resisted. • 

Cicero seems to be the first who suspected 
something foriiiidable from the flattering calm 
of Ca;s5»r*s ])olitical conduct, and saw deep and 
dangerous (h’signs under the smiles of his 
benignity. “ I jierceivc,” said the orator, “ an 
inclination for tyranny in all he projects and 
executes ; hut on the other hand, when I see 
liim adjusting his hair with so much exactness, 
and scratching his head with one 'finger, I can 
hardly think tiiat such a man can conceive so 
vast and fatal a design as the destruction of 
the Roman comnionweallh.” This, however, 
was an observation made at a much later period 
than that we arc upon. 

first proof he had of the affection of the 
people was when he obtained a tribuneship in 
the army before his competitor Cains Popilius. 
The second was itiure remarkable ; it was on 
occasion of his pronouncing from the rostrum 
tlie funeral oration of his ^atint Julia, the wife 
of Marius, in wdiicl^e failed not to do justice 
to her virtue. At tiie same time he had tlie 
hardiness to produce the images of Marius, 
which had not been sp^n before during Sylla’s 
administration ; Mariur and all his adherents 
having been declared enemies to the state. 
Upon this some bikgan to raise a clamour 
against Cs^r ; hnt they were soon silenced by 
the acclaipations and plaudits of the people, 
expressing' tiieir^dmiration of his rourage in 
bringing the honours, of Marius again to light, 
after so long a suppression, gnd raising them, 
as it were, from flie shades below. 

It had long been the custom in Rome, for 
the aged women to have fnneral pane^rics, 
hut not the young. Ca?*ir first broke through 
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f, b>r pnjTioimniiig one for Ills own 'wife, who 
died in her |iritne. TJiis contributed to fix him 
in the affections of the people: they sympa- 
thized with him, and considered him as a man 
of* ^eat p^ood nature, and one who had the 
social duties at heart 

After the funeral of bis wife, ho went out 
quaestor into Spain with* Antistius Veter^ the 
praetor, whqm he honoured ali his life after ; 
and when he came to the pnetor liimself, ho 
acknowledged the favour by taking Veter’s son 
for his quaestor. When' that commission was 
•expired, he took Pom^ia to his third wife ; 
haying a daughter by iiis first wife Cornelia, 
whom he afterwards married to Pompey the 
Great. 

Many people, who observed his prodigious 
expense, thought he was pnrcliasing a short 
transient honour very dear, but, in fact, he was 
gaining the greatest things he could aspire to, 
at a small price. fie is said to have been a 
thousand tlirec hundred talents in debt before 
lie got any public employment. When he had 
the superintondance of the Appian Koad, lie 
laid out a great deal of his own money ; and 
when aidile, he not only exhibited three hun> 
dred and twenty pair ot gladiators, hut in the 
other diversions of the theatre, in the proces- 
sions and public tables, he far oiitshoi e the 
must ambitions that iiud gone before him. 
Tliese things attached the people to him so I 
strongly that every one sought for new honours ■ 
and employments, to recompense his generosity. 

There were two factions in the state ; that of 
tSylla, which was the strongest; and that of 
Marius, which in a broken and low. con- 
chtion. Caesar's study was to raise and revive 
the latter. In jDursuance of which intention^ 
when his exhibitions, as aedile, were in the 
highest reputation, he caui^cd new images of 
Marius to be privately made, together with a 
representation of his victories adorned with 
trophies, and one night placed them in the 
CEipitol. Next morning these figures were 
seen glistering with gold^, of the most exquisite 
workmanship, and bearing inscriptions which 
dcchired them the achievements of Marius 
against the Cimbri. The spectators were asto- 
nisiicd at the boldness of the man who erected 
tiinii ; nor was it difficult to know who he was. 

report spread with the utmost rapidity, 
aud the whole city assembled to see them. 
Some exclaimed, that Csesar plainly afiected 
the tyranny, byoxienly producing tliose honours 
whicli the laws had condemned to darkness 
uiid oblivion. This, they said, was done to 
make a trial of the petmle, whom he had pre- 
pared by his caresses, whether they ^voiild suffer 
fheniselyes to be entirely caught by Jiis venal 
benefactions, and let him play upon them and 
make what innovations he pleased. On tlie other 
hand, the partizans of M^us encouraging each 
other, ran to the Capitol in vast numbers, and 
made it echo with their plaudits. 8ome of 
tliem even wept for joy at tne sight of Marius’s 
countenance. They bestowed the highest en- 
comiums upon Csesar, and declared he was the 
*M>ly relation worthy of that great man. 

The senate was assembled ou the occasion, 
and Luiatius Catulus, a man of the greatest re- 
putation in Rome, rose and accused Csesar. 

. * See Veil. Paterculus, ii. 43. 
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In his speecn aminst him was this meirorable 
expression, ^ You no longer attack the com^ 
monw'calth by mines, but by open battery.** 
Csesar,. however, defended his cause so well 
that the senate gave it for him: and hui 
admirers, still more elated, desired him^ to 
keep up a spirit of enterprise, for he might 
gain every tiling withtlie consent of the people; 
and easily become the first man in Rome. 

Amidst these traiisnctions, died Metellus, 
the principal pontitf. The office was solicited 
by Isaiiricus and Catulus. two of the most illus- 
^ious men in Rome, and of the greatest interest 
in the senate. Nevertheless, Cmsar did not 
give place to tlietn, but presented himself to 
8ic people as a candidate. The pretensions 
and prospects of the competitors seemed almost 
equal, and Catulus, more uneasy than the otlicrs 
under the unce.rfainty of success, on account 
of ills superior dignify, sent privately to Ciesar, 
and offeri'd him largo sums, on condition that 
he would desist from his liigh pursuit Rut he 
answered, He would rather borrow still lar- 
ger sums to carry his election.” 

When the day of election came, Cmsar’s 
mother iittendiug him to the door, with her 
eyes bullied in tears, he cnihraccd her and 
said, My dear mother, you will see me this 
day either chief pontiff or an exile.” There 
never was any tiling more strongly contested ; 
the siifirages, however, gave it for Ca:sar.^ Tlie 
senate, and others of the principal citizens, 
were greatly alarmed at this success; they 
apprehended that he would now push the 
people into all manner of licentiousness and 
misrule. Therefore, Piso and Catulus blamed 
Cicero much for sparing Cassar, when Catiline’s 
conspiracy gave him an opportunity io- taka 
him oif. Catiline, whose intention was npt^ so 
much to make alterations in the constitution, 
as entirely to subvert it, and throw all into 
confusion, upon some slight suspicions appear- 
ing against him, quitted Home before the whole 
was unravelled ; but he left behind him Lentulus 
and Cetliegus to conduct the conspiracy within 
the city. 

W'hether Csesar privately encouraged and 
supported them, is uncertain ; what is univers- 
ally agreed upon* is this : The guilt of those 
two conspirators clearly appearing, Cicero, us 
consul, took the sense of tlie senators as to the 
punishment that should be inflicted npon them ; 
and they all gave it for death, till it came to 
Caisar’s’turn, wlio, in a studied speech, repre- 
sented, “That it seciiic'd neither agreeable to 
justice, nor to the ensto^ns of their country, to 
put men' of their birth and dignity to death, 
without an onrn trial, except in case of extreme 
necessity, lint that they should rather be kept 
in prison, in any of the cities of Italy that 
Cicero miglit pitch upon, till Catiline'was sub- 
dued; and then the senate might take cogni- 
zance of the crimes of each conspirator in full 
peace, and at their leisure.” 

As there a^>x>cared something humane in this 
opinion, and it was powerfully enforced by the 
orator, those who gave their voices aftenvards, 
and even many who had declared,. for the other 
side of the question, came into it. Rut Cato 
and Catulus carried it for death, Cat^ in a . 
^vere speech against the opinion of Csesar, 
scrupled not to declare his suspicions of him ; 
and this with other arguments, had so muoli 
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weight that the two conspirators were 'lelivered nuilc is left in it The wife, now having: thn 
to tiie executioner. Nay, as Cassar was going house to herself, decorates it in a proper man. 
Otilof the senate house, several of the young ner ; the mysteriea are performed in the night ; 
men, who guarded Ciciero's pers<>n, ran upon and the whole 'is spent in music and play, 
him with their drawn swords ; but we are fold Pompeia this year was the directress ot‘ tlic 
that Curio covered him with his gown, and so feast, Clodius, who was yet a beardless yontli, 
carried him off ; and that Cicero liiriiself, wlien fliought he might pass in women’s apparel lui- 
tlie young men looked at him for a nod of con- discovered, and having taken the garb and 
■ent, refused it, either out of fear of the people, instriimonts of a fennite mnsiciaii, perfectly 
or because he thought the killing him unjust resembled one. He found the door open, and 
and unlawful. Tf this was Inic, 1 know not was safely introduced by a maid servant wlio 
why Cicero did not mention it in the history of knew the alfair. She ran before to tell Pom- 
his consulship. He was blamed, however, peia ; and us she stayed a considerable time, 
afterwards, for not availing himself of so good Clodius durst not remain where she left him. 


an opportunity as he tlieii lind, and for being 
influenced by his foars of the people, who were 
indeed strongly all ached to Ca*sar : for, a few 
flays after, when Ciesar entered the senate, and 
endoavonred to clu'ar fiitnself of the suspicions 
he lay under, his dfdence was received with 
indignation and loud reproaches ; and as they 
sat longer than usual, (he pe«»i)lc beset the 
house, and with violent outcries demanded 
Csesar, absolutely insisting on Itis being dis- 
missed. 

Cato, tlicreh^re, h'aring an irisiirreetinn of 
the indigent populaee, who were foremost in 
all seditions, and who had lixed tlndr hopes 
upon Cmsar, persuaded (In- senate to order a 
distribution of bread-corn amor»g (hem every 
month, which addml tive million live hiindred 
iliousanil drachninv to the yearly expense of 
the statc.^ This expedi<*iit cerlainly ol»viate<l 
the present danger, by seasonably reducing the 
power of C;csar, wlm was m»\v pmdor elect, 
and more lurmidabb* on (bat account. 

Ciiusar's priLtorshlp was nol productive of 
any trouble to lie comi.i'mwealjli, but that 
year there happened a djs.iiirrftdjle c\eiit in 
liis own fumily. 'riicre was a >oi!:;g patrician, 
named Publius Clodius, oi' grout i'ortuno and 
distinfruished eloqiienc<>, but at the .same time 
one ot the fore.mo.st among the vicious and the 
profligate. ’I'liis mail eiiterlained u jiassion fm 
Pompeia, CuRsar's wife, nor did she ill.sco.u.- 
fenance it. lJut (he. women’s ajiurtinent was 
80 narrowly observed, and ail the steps of 
Pom|H‘ia so much attended to by Aurelia, 
Csrsar's mother, who ^vas a woman of great 
virtue and priubuiee, (hat II was didleult and 
hassurdous for (Ik.iu to h:i\'e an interview. 

Among tile goddosses the Homans worship, 
there is one they <’all Ilona Daa, the fjooUuod- 
as the (Jret ks have one tliey call Gtfna^cea, 
the patroness of the women. 'Fhe Phrygians 
claim her as «’,.e mother of (heir king Midas ; 
the Homans say, she w'as a Orjiul, ami wife of 
Paunns ; and the Greeks a.ssure us, she is that 
mother of Haechiis, whose name is not to be 
uttered. For this ri'asoii, the women, when 
they keep her festival, rover their tents w'ltli 
vine branche.s ; aiul, according to the fable, a 
sacred dragon lies at the feet of the goddes.s. 
No man is allowed to be present, nor even to 
be in the house, at the celebration of her orgies. 
Many of the ceremonies the women then per- 
form by themsfdves are said to be like those in 
the feasts of Orpheus. 

When the anniversary of the festival comes, 
tli*^ consul or pnetor (for it is at tlie house of 
one of them it is kept) goes out, and not a 

* ' * fit«< this distribution did not continue lonj. 


but wandering about the great house, endea- 
voured to avoid the lights. At last, Aurediu's 
woman fell in with him, and supjiosing she 
spoke to a w^ornan, cliallcnged him to play. 
l/jKin his refusing it, she drew him into llie 
midst of the room, and asked him ivho he was, 
and whence he came ? He said he waited for 
Abra, Poinpidu’s maid, for that was her name. 
His voice immediately detected him. Aurelia’s 
woman ran ii]> to 11 le lights and the company, 
crying out site had found .> man in the iiouso. 
'riu‘ thing struck (hem all v.ith terror ami 
a.stonishinc’nt. Aurelia put a stop to the cere^ 
Mioi!!« .s, and covered up the symfiols of their 
mj sterious worship. She ordered the doors 
to be m:ub‘ fast, and with lighted torches 
hunted up and down for the man. At length 
Clodius was Ibiind liirki: in the chamber of 
the nlaid-se^^ ant who bad introduced him. 
'riic women know' him, and turned him out of 
the house ; after which tlw‘y W'cnt home imme- 
diately, tboagb it W'as yet night, and informed 
their hu.sbands of what had happened. 

Next morning the report of the sacrilegious 
ntti-inpf .spread tlirougli all Home, and nothing 
I wan t lii.fd nf but tliat Clodius ought to maku 
I .sati.sliiction with his life to the family he had 
I oliendcd, a.s well as to the city and to the gods. 

I Oik* of the tribunes impeached him of impiety ; 

< Sind the principal senators strengthened the 
: charge, by accusing him, to bis face, of nmiiy 
I villaiiiou.s (b’baiicherics, and among the rest, of 
j incest w ith his own sister, the wile of Liicullus. 

I On (lie other Iinnd, the people exerted theni- 
i scl'.cs with equal vigour in hi.s defence,, ami 
till* great iiithirnc.e the fear of them had upon 
his judges was of much siTvice to his cause. 
Ciesar immediately divorced Pompeia; yet, 
w hen called a.s an evidence on the trial, ho de- 
clared he knew nothing of what was alleged 
agaiii.st Clodius. As this declaration appeared 
sonicw'hal strange, the accuser demanded, 
w hy, if that was the case, he had divorced his 
W'ife : “ Hociuise,” said he, “ I would have the 
chastity of my wife clear even of suspicion.” 
Some .say Cuesar’s oxidence was according to 
his conscience : others, that he gave . it to 
oblige the people, who w'ere set upon saving 
Clodius. He that as it might, Clodius came 
off clear ; most of tlie judges having confounded 
tlie letters upon the tablets, that they might 
neither expose themselves to the resentment of 
the plebeians, if they condemned him, nor lose 
their credit with the patricians, if they acquit- 
ted him. 

The government' of Spain was allotted 
Cuesar after his pratorship.* But hia circmii- 

I * It was the government of the fsiiber Spnin 
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Htiinceift were so indideront, and liis creditors | 
so clauiorous and Ironldesome when he was* 
|jrepariufr for his departure, that he was forced 
to apply to Crassiis, the richest man in Rome, 
who stood i*i need of Csesar's wanntti and 
vigour to ekep up the balance against Poiiipey. 
Crassus, therefore, took, upon him In answer 
the most inexorable of his creditors, and en- 
gaged for eight hundred and thirt}^ talents; 
which procured him Uberty to set out for his 
province. 

It is said, that when he came to a little town, 
in passing the Alps, his friends, hy way of 
mirth, took occasion to say, “ Can there hero 
bo any disputes for oflic.es, any contentions for 
precedency, or such envy and nml>itioii ns we 
see among the great To winch Caesar a»* 
swercil, with great seriousness, I assure you, 

1 had rather he the lirst man here, than the 
sec.ond man in Itome.’^ 

fn like manner wo are t«»lt1, tlial w'hen he 
was 111 Spain, he bestowed some lei.sure hours 
on reading iiart of the history of Alexander, 
and was so mueli atVeefed with it, that ho sat. 
pensive a loii^* time, and at last burst out iiitt> 
tears. As liia frimids wer** w'onderiiig wl.at 
might be the reason, he said, “ Dc you think 
1 have not sullicieiit eauso for concern, whtui 
Al<‘xander at my age reigned ov<t so many 
cotifpierml countries, and 1 iiavo not om^ glu~ 
I'lons acliievemoiit to Imast V” 

From this principle it was, that immediately 
npoii his arri\al in Spain he applied to business 
with great dilig<*iic(', and having mhled ten 
new-raised cohorts to the twenty he reeeived 
there, he marched against the Gallaicians and 
Inisitanians, d(‘feated them, and penetrated 
At tile ocean, reducing nations by the way tliat 
.lad not lelt f lie Homan yoke. Kis combict in 
peace was not iiifeiiur to that in tlu* war; he 
restored hurinoiiy among tlie cities, and re- 
ino\ed the occasions of quarrel bet\v<»<‘ii 
debtors and creditors. For he ordered (hat the 
iToditor should have two-thirds of the debtor’s 
iiieoine, and llio debtor the remaining third, 
till the whole was paid. ISy these* means he 
left the proxiiice with great n'piitation, thoiigli 
he had tilled hi.s own eoifers, and enriehed Iiis 
soldiers with booty, who, npen one of his vie- 
lories, sa tilted him fmperator. 

At his return he found himself nrnler a 
trniihlesoine dilemma : tho.se that soli<*it a tri- 
umnh being obliged to reiiriin without the 
walls, ond snch as sue for the consiilsliip, to 
make their personal appearance in Home. As 
these were things that lie could not re<*nneile, 
and Jiis arrival happened at tho time of the 
election of consnls, he applied to the senate 
for permission to stand^ candidate, though al>- 
seiit, and oftcr his service by his friends. Cato 
strongly opposed his recpiest, insisting on the 
prohibition by law ; and when he saw numbers 
influenced by Csesar, he attempted to^ prevent 
his success by gaining time ; wdth wdiich view 
he spun out the dehats till it was too late to 
conclude upon any thing that day. Caesar then 
determined to give up the triumph, and solicit 
the consulship. 

As soon as he had entered the city, he weut 

only that fell to hts lot. This province compre- 
heiujed LiisiUiiia auU Bsetica : that is, Tortugai 
mud Aiidaluria. 
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to work upon an expedient which deceived nil 
the world except Cato. It was the reconciling 
of Poinpejr and Crassus, two of the most p<»w ■ 
erful men in Rome. By making them friends, 
Ca'sar sc. iired the interest of both to himself, 
and whil ‘ he stHMiied to be only doing an otlice 
ot hninanify. he was undermining the consti- 
tution. For 't was not, what most people ima- 

f oie, (he disagn etiicnt between Cassar and 
tonipey that produced the. civil wars, but ra- 
ther their nil ion: they first combined to niiii 
the authority of the senate, and when that was 
etlected, they parted to pursue each his own 
designs. Cato, who olten prophesied what 
would he the conseqiieticf*, was then looked 
upon ns a troiihlesoiiic ;«nd overhusy man; 
afterwards he was esteemed a wise, though 
not a fortunate counsellor. 

IVb'aiitiiiie Cie.sar walked to the place of 
election betwei'ii Crassus and Fompry ; and, 
niider the ausiiic.es of (lieir frierid.shiii, w'as 
der.lared consul, witii di.stingnished fionour, 
having Caljiiiriiiii.s Hihiiliis given Iimii for hi.s 
colh agiK . He had no sooner eni.errd upon 
his otlire tlian he pr4>)i<>s4*d laws not so suitaldo 
tf> a 1 ‘oii.sul as to ii si*ditious trdninei ; 1 mean 
the bills fur a division of lands and a distribu- 
tion of corn, which were CMitirely c;tlcnlated to 
please, the plebeians. As the virtiuais and 
patriot i%: part of the siMiate oppos<*d them, ho 
wa.s fiiriiislied willi tin; pretext he had long 
wanted: lie protesteil with great warmth, 
“Tliat they tlirew him into tho arms of tho 
peoph* again.st hi.s will, ami that the rigorous 
and disgnieeiiil opposition of the senate, laid 
him under the disagreeal^lo iieeeKMity of s*?x:k- 
ing ]>rotection i'rom tho cojnmon.s.” Accoid- 
ingly ho immediately applied to (hern. 

Cras.sus planted himseif on one side of him, 
and !^>fIlj»e^ «»n the other, lie demanded of 
them aloud, “ w hrtlii;r they approved hi.s law.s?*’ 
ami, as (li»*y answered in tho atlirmative, he 
desired their a.ssistaiice against tlioso who 
tlireatened to ojipose them with the sword. 
They dei-lared tlu-y w'oiild assist, him ; and 
Ptunjiey atlded, Against those who come 
w ith lh(* sw ord, I w ill bring both sword and 
buckler.” This evpro.ssion gave ttie patriciau.s 
great pain : it appe ared not only unworthy oi 
his e'laim tur, (In* respi t f tin* senate had fei 
him, and the n vereiiee due to (liein, but i.weii 
de.sj*erato ami frantic. The people., however, 
w'^iTo plea.sed with it. 

Cicsar was willing' to avail himself still further 
of Poijipey'.s intere.st. Mis daughter Julia wa.'* 
betrothed to Servilius Ca:pio, hut, riotwitli- 
Ktanding lliat tmgagement, he gave her to 
Poiiipey ; and told Serviliiis he should have 
Pornpey’s daughter, whose hand was not pro- 
perly at liberty, for she wa.s promised to 
Faii.stu.s the son of Sylla. — Soon atler this, 
Cif:sar married Calpiirnia, the daughter of Piso, 
and procured tlic consulship for Piso for the 

i rear ensuing. Meanwliile Cato exclaimed 
ondly against these prnireedings, and called 
both gods and men to witness, now insupport- 
able it W'as, tliat the first dignities of the state 
should be proslitnted by marriages, and that 
this tratlu' of women should gam them what 
governments and forces they pleased. 

As for Bihut us, Ctesar’s colleagne. whe.n he 
fbtiiid his opposition to their new laws entirely 
unsuccesslul, and that his life, as well as Cato’s, 

I 2 K 9 
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vWis often endangered in the public assemblies, 
he shut himself up in his own house during the 
remainder of the year. 

Immediately after this marriage, Pompey 
tilled the forum with armed men, and got the 
laws enacted which Cmsar had proposed merely 
to ingratiate himself with the people. At the 
same time the government of Gaol, both on this 
and the other side the Alps, was decreed to 
Ceesar for five years; to which was added 
Illyriciim, with four legions. As Cato spoke 
against these^ regulations, Caesar ordered him 
to be’ taken into custody, imagining he wonid 
appeal to the tribunes. But when he saw him 
going to prison without speaking one word, and 
observed that it not only gave the nobility great 
nneasiness, but that the people, out of rever- 
ence for Cato’s virtue, followed him in melan- 
choly silence, lie whispered one of the tribunes 
to take him out of the liatorn' Jiands. 

Very few of the body of senators followed 
Caesar on this occasion to the house. The 
greatest part, offended at such acts of tyranny, 
had withdrawn. Considiiis, one of the oldest 
senators that attended, taking occasion to ob- 
serve, ^ That it was the soldiers and naked 
swords that kept the rest from assembling,’^ 
Caesar said, Why does not fear keep you at 
at home too?” Considiiis replied, “ Old age 
is my defence ; the small remains of my life 
deserves not much care or precaution.” 

The most disgraceful step, however, that 
Caesar took in his whole consulship, was the 
getting Clodlus elected tribune of the people ; 
the same wlio had attenipteil to dishonour his 
bed, and had profaned the inysterioiis rites of 
the Good Goddess, lie pitched upon him to 
ruin Cicero: nor would he set out for his 
goveruiiieni before he had eiiihroiled them, and 
procured Cicero’s bniii.shiij*Mit. For history 
informs as, that all these traiisuctions preceded 
his wars in Gaul. The \vars he conducted 
there, and the many glorious campaigns in 
which he riMlnccd that country, rejiresent 
him as another man : we begin, as it were, 
with a . new life, and have to follow him in a 
fpiite different track. As a warrior and^ a 
general, we behold him not in the least inferior 
to the greatest and iii(»Ht admired comniiindcrs 
the world ever produced. For whether we 
compare him with the Fabii, the Scipios, and 
Metelli, with the generals of his own time, or 
tliose who flourished a little liefore him, with 
Sylla, Marius, the two Liuciilli, or with Pompey 
himself, whoso Taine in every military excel- 
lence reached the skies, Caesar’s achievements 
bear away the palm. One he surpassed in the 
difficulty of the scene of action, another in the 
extent of the countries he subdued ; this, in the 
number and strength of the enemies he over- 
came, that, in tbe savage manners and trea- 
cherous disposition of the people he humanized ; 
one in mildness and cleineucy to Ids prisoners, 
anotlier, in bounty and munificence to his 
troops ; and’ all, in the number of battles tliat 
he won, and enemies tliat he killed. For in 
less than ten years’ war in Ganl, he took eight 
hundred cities by assault, conquered three 
hundred nations, and fought pitched battles at 

different times with three millions of men, one 

million of which he cut in pieces, and made 
another ndllion prisoners. 

Such, moreover, was (he aflection of his 


soldiers, and tlieir attachment to his 'person, 
that they who under other commanders were 
Dotldn^ above the common rate of men, be- 
came invincible where Csesar’s glory was con- 
cerned, and met the most dreadful dangers 
witli a courage that nothing could resist. ' To 
give tliree or four instances : 

Acilius, in a sea-fight near Marseilles, after 
he had boarded one of the enemy’s ships, had 
his right hand ent off with a sword, yet he still 
held his buckler in his left, and pushed it in 
the enemy’s faces, till he defeated them, and 
took (he vessel. 

Cassius Semva, in the battle ofDyrrhacliinm, 
after he had an eye shot oat with an arrow, his 
shoulder wounded with one javelin, his thigh 
run through with another, and had received a 
hundred and thirty darts upon his shield,^ callecl 
out to the enemy, as if he would surrender 
himself. Upon this, two of them came up to 
him, and he gave one of them such a stroke 
upon the shoulder with his sword, that the arm 
dropped olF ; the otlfer he wouudod in the face, 
and made him retire. I fis comrades then came 
lip fo his assistance, and he saved his life. 

Ill Britain, some of the vanguard happened 
to be entangled in a deep morass, and were 
there attacked by the enemy, when a private 
soldier, in the sight of Cmsar, threw himself 
into the midst of the assailants, and, after uro- 
digioiis exertions of valour, beat olf tiie bar- 
barians, and rescued the men. After which, 
tbe soldier, with much difficulty, partly by 
swiniiiiing, partly by wading, passed the morass, 
but ill the passage lust his shield. Csesar, aud 
I those about him, astonished at the action, ran 
to meet him with acclamations of joy ; but the 
soldier, in great distress, threw himself at 
Caesar’s feet, and, with tears in his eyes, 
begged pardon for the loss of his shield. 

In Africa, Scipio having taken one ofCassar’s 
ships, on }>oard of which was Granins Petronins, 
lately appointed qumstor, put the rest to the 
sword, hut told the qinestor, “ He gave him 
his life.” Petroiiiiis answered, “ It is not the 
custom of Co'sar’s soldiers to take, but to give 
quarter,” and immediately plunged his sword 
in his breast. 

’riiis conrage, and this great ambition, were 
cultivated and cherished, in the first place, by 
the generous manner in which Ca:sar rewarded 
his troops, and the honours, which he paid 
them : for his whole conduct shewed that he 
did not acrumiiluti} riches in the coarse of his 
wars, to minister to luxury, or to serve any 
pleasures of his own ; but that he laid them up 
in a common bank, as prizes to be obtained by 
distinguished valour, and that he considered 
himself no farther rich than as he was in a con- 
dition to do justice to the merit of his soldiers. 
Another thing that contributed to make them 
invincible was tlieir seeing Caesar always take 
his share in danger, and never desire any ex- 
emption from laboui and fatigue. 

As for his exposing bis person to danger, 
tliey were not Burpri|^d at it, because they 

* Caesar (Bell. Civ. eay«, this brave soldier 

received two hundred aiid thirty darts upon his 

Bbteld, aud adds, that he rewarded his bravery with 

two hundred thousand sesterces, and promoted him 
from tbe eighth rauk to the first. He likewise 
ordered the soldiers of that cohort double pay, be- 
side other military rewaids. 
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knew Ills passion for glory, but they were 
astonished at his palience under toil, so for in 
nil appearance above his bodily powers. For 
iie M'as of a slender make, fair, of a delicate 
constitution, and subject to violent headaches 
Olid epileptic tits. He had the first attack of 
tlie falling sickness at Corduba. He did not, 
however, make tliese disorders a pretence for 
indniging himself. On the contraxy, hn sought 
in war a remedy for his infirmities, endeavour- 
ing to strengthen his constitution by long 
marches, by simple diet, by seldom coming 
under covert. Thus he contended with his 
distemper, and fortified himself against its 
attacks. 

When lie slept, it was commonly upon a 
march, either in a chariot or a litter, that rest 
iriight be no hinderance to business. In tlie 
day-time he visited the castles, cities, and 
fomfied camps, with a seriaiit at liis side, 
whom he employed,^ on such , occasions, to 
write for him, and with a soldier beliind, who 
carried his sword. By these means he tra- 
velled HO fast, and with so lifile interruption, 
as fn reach the Klione in ciglit days after his 
first setting out for those parts from Rome. 

He was a good horseman in his early years, 
and brought that exercise to such per-ection 
by practice, that he could sit a horse at full 
speed with liis hands behind liini. In this ex- 

i icdition he also accustomed himself to dichite 
etters as he rode on horseback, and found 
suflicient employment for two secretaries at 
once, or, according to Oppius, for more. It is 
also said, that CasSar was the first who con- 
trived to communicate his thoughts by letter to 
Ids friends who were in the same city with him, 
%vhen any urgent afiair required it, and the 
Tsitiltiiiide of business or great extent of the 
city did not admit of an interview. 

^ Of his indillerencc with reniect to diet they 
give ns tills remarkable proof: Happening to 
Slip with Valerius Leo, a friend of his at Milan, 
there was sweet ointment poured upon the 
asparagus, instead of oil. Gxsar ate of it 
freely, notwitlistanding, and aflcrwai^ds re- 
buked his friends for expressing their dislike 
of it. “ It was enough,” said he, “ to forbear 
rating, if it was disagreenhle to you. lie who 
finds fault with any rusticity, is himself a 
rustic.” ^ 

^ One day as he was upon an excursion, a 
violent storm forced him to seek shelter in a 
poor man’s hut, where there was only one 
room and that scarce big enough for a man to 
sleep ih. Turning, therefore, to his friends, he 
said, “ Honours for the great, and necessaries 
for the infirm,” and immediately gave up the 
room to Oppius, while himself and the rest 
of the company slept nndcr a shed at the 
door. 

Ills first expedition in Gaul was against the 
1 Telvetians and the Tigurini ; who, after hav- 
ing burned twelve of their own towns and 
four hundred villages, put themselves under 
inarch, in order to penetmte into Italy, through 
that part of Gaul widen was subject to the Ro- 
mans, as the Cinibri and Teutones would have 
done before them. Nor were these new ad- 
tf^rilnrers inferior to the other in courage * and 
in numbers they were equal ; being in all three 
hundred thousand, of which a hundred and 
fiiucty thousand were fighting men. C'cPsar sent 


his lieutenant, Labienus, against tlie Tigurini, 
who routed them near tlie river Arar,^ Rut 
the Helvetians suddenly attacked Cmsar us 
no was on die march to a confederate to\vn.i“ 
He gmned nowevtx, a strong post for his troops, 
notwithstanding the surprise ; and when lie 
had drawn them up, his horse was brought 
him. Upon ivliic'h he said, “When I have 
won the battle I shall want my horse for tlie 
pursuit; at present, h^t us inarch as we are 
against the enemy;” Accordingly he charged 
them with great vigour on foot.t 

It cost him a long and severe conllict to drive 
their ''.rmy out of the field ; hut he found the 
greatest uifiiciilty when he came to their ram- 
part of carriages ; for not only the men made 
a most obstinate stand tiiere, but the very wo- 
men and children fought till they were cut in 

{ lieces ; insomuch that the battle did not end 
x'fiirc inidniglit. 

To this gre^at action he added a still greater. 
He collected the barbarians who had escaped 
out of ilie battle, to the number of a hundred 
tliousand, and upwards, and obliged them to 
resettle in the country they had relinquished, 
and to rebuild the cities they had niirned. 
This he did, in fear that if the country were 
left without inhabitants, the Oerniaiis would 
pass tile Rhine, and seize it 

His second war was in defence of the Gauls 
against the Gernians,§ though he had before 
honoured their king Ariovistus with the title of 
an ally of Rome. 'I'hey proved insupportable 
neighbours to those he had siil^ueiJ, and it was 
easy to see, that instead of being satisfied with 
their present acquisitions, if opportunity of- 
fered, they woula extend their conquests^ over 
all Guul. He found, liowcver, his officers, 
l>articularly those of the young nobility, afraid 
of this expedition; for they had entered into 
Caesar’s service only in the hopes of living 
Inxuriniisly and making their fortunes. He 
therefore called them togetiier, and told them, 
beforts the whole army, “ That they were at 
liberty to retire, and needed not hazard their 
persons against tiieir inclinations, since they 
were so unmanly and spiritless. For liis port, 
ho would murcfi with tlie tenth legion only 
against these liarharians : for they were; neither 
better men than the Cimbriaiis, nor was he a 
worse general than Marius,” Upon tliis, the 
tenth legion deputed some of their corps to 
thank him. The otiicr legions laid tlie wholo 

* Caesar says himself, that be left Lahirniis to 
guard the wuiks he had raised fr(>ni the lake of 
Geneva to mount Jura, and that he iiKirrhed iu 
person, at the head of three legions, to attack the 
Ti^uriui in their passage over the Arar, now the 
Saoiie, and killed great hum hers of them, 
f Bibracte, now Autiin. 

X He sent hack his horse, and the rest follou’orl 
bis example. This be did to prevent ail hopes of 
a retreat, as well as to shew his troops that he 
would take his share in ail the danger. Vide Bell. 
Gall. lib. I. 

$ The ^dui implored his protection asrainst 
Ariovistus, king of the Germans, who, taking ad< 
vantage of the differences which t^d long subsisted 
between them and the Arverni, had Joined the 
latter, made himself master of great part of the 
country of the Sequani. and ob!i*jed the /Rdiii 

Eiv« nim tbeir children as bostases. Tb« A:dii 

tvere the people of -Autun ; the Arverni of Auvergne 
and the Sequani of Francne Comte. CiVS. Bell. 
Gall. lib. . 
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b!ame upon their oflScers, und all followed him 
with great spirit and alacrity Alter a march 
of several uays^ they encamped wilhin two 
hundred furlongs of tlie enemy. 

Caesar’s arrival broke' the confidence of 
Ariovistus. Instead of expecting that the Ro- 
mans would come and attack him, he had sup- 
posed they would not dare to stand the Ger- 
mans when they went in quest of them. lie 
was much •siWprised, therefore, at this bold 
attempt of Csesar, and, v'hat was worse, he 
saw bis own troops were disheartened. 'IMiey 
were disinrited still more by tlio prophecies of 
Mieir matrons, \yho had the care of divining, 
and used to «io it by the e<]dics of rivers, the 
windings, the murmurs, or other noise uiado by 
the stream. On (his occasion, they charged 
the army not to give batlle before the new 
moon appeared. 

Ca^sitr having got inffinnaiion of these mat- 
ters, and seeing (he Germans lie close in their 
camp, thought it better to engage them while 
(luis dejected, than to sit still and wait their 
lime. Fc»r this reason lie attacked tlieir en- 
trenchments an<l the hills npon which they were 
posted, which provoked them to such a degree 
that they descended in great fury to the plain. 
They fought, and were entirely routed. Caesar 

{ mrsiied them to the Uliino, which was three 
uindred furlongs from the field of battle, 
covering all the way with dead bodies and 
spoils. Ariovisfits reached the river time 
enough to get ov<t with a few troops. The 
’ iiuiiihor ot killed is said to have amounted to 
eiglity thousand. 

Alter he liad thus terminated the war, he left 
his army in winter quarters in the country of 
the Sequuni, und repaired to Gaul, on this side 
the Po, which was part of Ids province, in 
onler to Iiave an eye upon (he transactions in 
Home. For the'river Rubicon parLs the rest 
of Italy from Cisalpine Gaul. During his 
.stay there he carried on a variety of state in- 
trigiiea. Great luintbcrs came from Rome to 
j»ay tlieir rc.spccts to liini, and he sent them all 
away .satisfied ; some laden with presents, and 
others liappy in hope. In the same manner 
throughout all Jiis wars, without Pompey's oh- 
Hx'rving it, he was coiujuering his enemies by 
the urins of the Roman citizens, and gaining 
the citizens by the money of his enemies. 

A.s soon us he had intelligence that the 
Beigte, who were the most powerful people in 
Gaul, und whose territories made up a third 
part of the whole country, had revolted and 
assenihlod a great army, ho inarched to that 
<iuai'ter with incredible expedition, lie found 
tlieiii ravaging the lands of those Gauls who 
were allies of Rome, defeating the main body, 
wiiich made but a feeble resistance, and kijled 
such numbers, that lakes and rivers were filled 
with tlie dead, and bridges were formed of 
their bodies. Such of (he insurgents as dwelt 
upon the sea coast, surrendered without oxi- 
posilion. 

From thence he led his army against the 
Nervii,^ who live aniong thick ‘woods. After 
they had secured their families and most valu- 
able goods, in the best manner they could, in 
« the heart of a large forest, at a great distance 
from the enemy, they inarched, to the number 

• Tbelr country Is now called naiiiaiilt and 
Cambresis, 


of sixty thousand, and fell npon Csesar, as he 
was fortifying his camp, and had not the least 
notion of such an atbick.^ They first routed 
his cavalry, and then surrounded the twelfth 
and seventh legions, and killed all the officers. 
Had not Caesar snatched a buckler from one of 
his own men, forced his vvay through the com> 
batants before liim, and rushed upon the bar- 
barians ; or had nut the tenth legion, seeing 
his danger, ran *from the heights where they 
were posted, and mowed down the enemy’s 
ranks, in all probability not one Roman would 
have survived the battle. But tliongli en- 
couraged by this bold act of Caesar, they 
(blight with a spirit above tlicir. strength, tliey 
were not able to make the Nervii turn their 
backs. Those brave men maintained tbeir 
ground, and were hewed to pieces iqioii the 
spot. It is said that out of sixty thoii.sand not 
above five hundred were saved, and out of four 
hundred Nervian senators not above three. 

Upon the news of this great victorj’-, the 
senate of Rome decreed that sacrifices should 
he ofiered, and all manner of festivities kept up, 
lor fifteen days together, which was a longer 
term of rejoicing than hud ever been known 
before. Indeed, the danger appeared very 
great, on account of so many nations rising at 
once ; and as Ciesar was the man who sur- 
mounted it^ the afTection the people had for liiui 
made tlie rejoicing more brilliant After he 
had settled the aflliirs of Gaul, on the other side 
the Alps, he crossed them again, and wintered 
near the Po, in order to maintain his interest in 
Rome; where the candidates for the great 
offic*‘S of state were supplied with money out 
of his fiinds to corriqit the people, and all(*r 
they had carried their election, did every (hiwg 
to extend his power. Niiy, the greatest anil 
most illustrious personages went to^ay (heir 
court to him at Luern^ ’amorgwhom were 
Pompey, Crassus, Appius, ivovenior of Sar- 
diii.a, and Nepos, pro-consul in Spain. So tJiat. 
iliere were a hundred and twenty lictors at- 
tending their masters, and above two hundred 
seiiutors honoured him with ihdir assiduities. 
After they had fixed upon a plan of business, 
they parted. Pompey and Crassiis were to be 
consuls the year ensuing, and, to get Caesar's 

• As this attack was unexpected, Caesar had, in 
a manner, every thing to do at the same instant. 
The banner was to be erected, the charge sounded, 
the soldiers at a distance recalled, the army drawn 
up, and the signal given. In this surprise lie ran 
from place to place, exhorting his men to reineni- 
her their former vafuur ; and having drawn them 
up in the best iiiaiiner he could, caused the signal 
to be given. The legionaries made a vigorous' re- 
sistance; blit as the enemy seemed determined 
either to conquer or die, the success was dilferent 
in different places. In the left wing the ninth and 
the tenth legions did wonders, drove the Atrebates 
into a neighhouriilg river, and made a great slaugh- 
ter of them, la another place the eighth and 
eleventh legions repulsed the Veiiiiandul, and drove 
them before them. But in the right -wing ilie 
seventh and twelfth legions sfiffered extremely. 
They were entirely surrounded by the Nervii, all 
the centurions of the fourth cohort being slain, and 
most of the other officers wounded. In this ex- 
tremity, Caesar snatched a buckler from one of the 
private men, put himself at the head of bis brnk^ii 
wing, and being' Joined by the two legloiis wuicli 
he bad left to guard the haggaae, fell upon the 
Nervii, already fatigued, with ft’esh vigour, and 
uoade a dreadful havoc of them. 
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i;oTernment prolong^^cl for. fi?e years more^ place, and at tlie same time so rongh and rapid, 
%nth snppliea out of the treasury for his oc- Hint it carried down with it trunks of trees, 
casions. The last particular appeared extremely and other timber, whicli much shocked and 
absurd to all men of sense. They who received weakened t'.e pillars of his bridge. But be 
KO tiiiicli of Caesar’s money, persnacled the drove great piles of wood into 1 he hotiom of the 
senate to give him money, as if he was in want river above the bridge, both to resist the im- 
of it ; or rather, they insisted it should be pression of such bodies, and to break tlic force 
li me, and every honest man sighed inwardly of the torrent. By these means he exhibited a 
while he sulfered'the decree to pass. Cato, spectacle astonishing to thought, so immense a 
indeed, was absent, having been sent with a bridge finished in ten days. His army passed 
commission to Cyprus on purpose that he migjit over it witliout opposition, the Suevi and the 
bo but of the way. But Favonius, who trod in Sicambri, the most warlike nations in Germany 
Cato's steps, vigorously opposed those inea- having retired into the heart of their forests 
biires ; ana when he found that his opposition and concealed themselves in cavities overhung 
availed nothing, he left the house, and applied witlivi'ood. He laid waste the enemy’s country 
to the people, exclaiming against such per- with fire, and confirnied the better disposed 
nicions counsels. No one, however, attended Germans in the interest of Rome after which 
to him ; some being overawed liy Pompey and lie returned info Giiul, having spent no more 
Crassns, and others influenced by regard for tlian eighteen days in Germany. 

Caesar, in whose smile alone tliey lived and all But his expedition into Britain discovered 
their hopes flourished. ^ the most daring spirit of enterprise. For he 

Caesar, at his return to his army in Gaul,' was the first who entered the western ocean 
found another furious war liglited up in the with a fleet, and embarking his troops on the 
country ; tlie Usipetes and the Tcuchtcri,^ two Atlantic, carried war into an island whose very 
great German nations, having m-ossed the existence w’as doubled. ^ Sonic writers had re- 
Rliinc to make conquests.. The account of the presented it so incredibly largo that others 
atlair with them we shall take from Cxsar’s contested its bein^, and considered both the 
own CoTiirocntaries. These barbarians sent name and the tiling as a fiction. Yet Csesar 
deputies to liitn to him to propose a suspension ! atb'mpted to conquer it, and to extend the 
' of arms, which was graiiterl them. Nevertheless Roman empire beyond the bounds of the habi- 
they attacked him as he was making an ex- table worhi. ] Ic sailed lliither twice from the 
cursion. With only eight hundred horse, how- opposite coast in Gaul, and fought many battles, 
ever, who ^vere not prepared for an engage- by which the Britons sufiered more than the 
ment, he heat their cavalry, which consisted of Romans gained; for there was nothing worth 
fi\'c thousand. Next day they sent other do- taking from a people who were so poor, and 
puties to apologize for what had happened, lived in so miicli wretchedness.*}* He did not, 
but without any other intention tliaii that of dc- however, terminate the war in the manner ho 
ceiving liim again. These agents of theirs he could have wished : he only received hosbiges 
defuitied, and inarched immediately againcst of tlie king, and appointed the tribute the island 
them ; thinking it absurd to stand upon honour was to pay, and tlien returned to Gaul, 
with such perfidious men, who had not scrupled 7'hcre he received letters, wliich were going 
to violate the truce. Yet Caiiusiiis writes, to be sent over to him, and by which his friends 
that when tlie senate were voting a public in Rome infornied him, that his daughter, the 
thanksgiving and proceRsion on account of the wife of Pompey, had lately died in childbed, 
victory, Cato projioscd that Ca;sar should be This was a great allliction both to Pompey and 
delivered up to tlie barbarians, to expiate that Cuisar. Their friends, too, were very sensibly 
breach of taith, and make the divine venge- concerned to see that alliance dissolved which 
ance fall upon its autlior rather than upon kept up tlie peace and liannony of the state. 
Home. otherwise in a very unsettled condition. For 

Of the barbarians that had passed the Rhine, the child survived the mother only a few days, 
there were four hundred thousand killed. The The people took the body of Julia, and carried 
few who escaped, renassed the river, and were it, notwithstanding the prohibition of the tii- 
slieltered by a people of Germany culled Si- buncs, to the Camjms Martius, where it was 
cambri. Cmsar laid hold on this pretence interred. 

against that people, but his true motive was an As Cmsnr’s army was now very Iarge,t he 
avidity of fame, to be the first Homan that ever waa forced to divide it for the convenience of 
crossed the Rhine in a hostile manner. In whiter-qiiarters ; after which he took the road 
{lursuance of his design, he threw a bridge to Italy, according to custom. But he had no 
over it, though it was remarkably wide in that been long gone, before the Gauls rising agaub 

traversed the countiy with considerable arinicf 

* The people of the March and of Westphalia, 
and those of Munster and Cleves. * The Ubii, the people of Cologne. 

This war happened under the consulship of f It does not appear that there was mnch corn 
CrasBus and Pompey, which was in the year of in Britain In Caesar's time ; for the inhabitants, be 
Home 093. But there were several intermediate says, lived cliicfly on milk and flesh. Jgacte ei 
transactions of great importance, which Plutarch carne vivunt. 

has omitted, viz. The reduction of the Advaticl | riiis army consisted of eight legioai ; and as 
by Csesar ; of seven other nations by P. Crassns, there was almost a fainine*ln the country, the coii- 
the sou of the triumvir; offers of submission from sequence of excessive drought, Caesar was obliged 
several nations beyond the Rhine ; the attempt to separate bis troops for their better subsistence, 
upon Galba in his winter-quarters at Octodurus, He was tbeiefore under the iieceiilty of flxliig the 
and his brave defence and victory; the severe quarters at such a distance, wh I Lh wcniid otherwise 
ehastisenient of the Veneti, who bad revolted; and have been Inipoitnc. He tells us (iib.v j that at* 
the complete reduction of Aquitaine. .These par- the legio;is, except one, which was in a qoiel 
ticulars are contained in part of the second and country, were posted within the compass of a 
the whole third book of the War in Caul. hundred miles. 
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fell np‘>n the Romnn quarters with great fury, 
and insulted their entrenchments. The most 
numerous and the strongest body of tlie in- 
snigents was that under Ambiorix, who at- 
tacked Cotta and Titurius in their camp, and 
cut them off with their whole party*. After 
which, he went and besieged the legion under 
the command of Q. Cicero, with sixty thousand 
men ; and though the spirit of those brave 
Romans made a resistance above their strength, 
they were very near being taken, for iiiey were 
all wounded. 

Cmsar, who \ras at a j^eat distance, at last 
getting intelligence of their danger, returned 
with all cx[icdition; and, having collected a 
body of men, which did not exceed seven 
tlionsatid," hastened to the •relief of Cicero. 
The O a tils, wlio were not ignorant of his nio- 
tions, raised the siege, and went to meet him ; 
for they despised the small ness of liis force, 
and were confident of vititory. C'ajsar to de- 
ceive them, made a feint us if he fled, till he 
came to a place convenient for a small army to 
engage a great one, and there he fortified his 
camp. He gave his men strict orders not to 
fight, but to throw iq) a strong rampart, and 
to barricade their gates in the securest manner ; 
contriving by all these manoeuvres to increase 
the enemy's contempt of him. It succeeded as 
he wished ; the Gauls came up with great inso- 
lence and disorder to attack his trenches. Then 
Caesar, making a sudden sally, defeated and 
destroyed the greatest part of them. This suc- 
cess laid the spirit of revolt in those parts : and 
for further security he remained all (lie winter 
in Gaul, visiting all the quarters, and keex>ing 
n sharp eye u^mn every motion towards war. 
Besides, he received a reinforcement of three 
legions in the room of those he had lost ; two 
of which were lent him 1^ Pompey, and bne 
lately raist*tl in Cisalpine Gaul. 

Alter this,^ tlie seeds of hostilities, which 
had long before been privately scattered in the 
more distant parts of the^ country, by the chiefs 
of the more warlike nations, shot up into one 
of the greatest and most dangerous wars that 
was ever seen in Gaul ; whctlier we consider 
the number of troops and store of arms, the 
trea.surcs amassed for the war, or tlie strength 
of the towns and faslm^sses they occupied. 
Besides, it was tlien tlie most severe season of 
the year ; the rivers were covered with ice, the 
forests with snow, and the fields overflowed in 
such a manner that they looked like so many 
onds ; the roads lay concealed in snow ; or in 
oods tliseinbogiied by the lakes and rivers. 
So that it seeiiied impossible for Caesar to march, 
or to pursue any other operations against them. 

Many nations hud entered into the leagno ; 
the principal of which were the Arverni -(• and 
Carnutes. t The chief direction of the war 
w^as gpven to Vercingetorix, whose father the 
Gauls bad put to death, for attempting at 
monarchy. Vercingetorix. having divided his 

* Plutarch passes over the whole sixth bod-, of 
Caesar’s Commentaries, as he had done the third. 
Many considerable events happened between the 
\ictory last meiitio> ed, and the afl'air with ViTGiii- 
peiorlx ; such as the defeat of the Trcvirl, Caesar’s 
second passage over the Kbiue, and the pursuit of 
Anibiorlx. 

t The people of Auvergne, particularly those of 
Clermont and St. Flour. 

t The people of Chartres and OiIcaiis. 


forces into several parts, and mven" them in 
charge to his lieutenants, had tne^ country at 
command as far as the Arar. His intention 
was to raise all Gaul against Caesar, now wlien 
his enemies were rising against him at Rome. 
But had he stayed a little longer till Cassar was 
actually engaged in the civil war, the terrors 
of the Gauls would not have been less dreadful 
to Italy now, than those of the Cimbri were 
formerly. 

Cmsar, wiio knew perfectly how to avail 
himself of every advantage in war, particnlUrly 
of time, was no sooner informed of this great 
defection, than he set out to chastise its authors : 
and by the swiftness of his march, in spite of 
all the dilliculties of a severe winter, he shewed 
the barbarians that his troops could neither be 
conquered nor resisted. For where a courier 
could scarce have been supposed to come In 
many days, Ca?sar was seen witli his whole 
army, ravaging the country, desboying the 
castles, storming the cities, and = uving the 
submission of such as repented, i ags he went 
on, till the Ediii* also revolted, who had styled 
themselves brothers to the Romans, and had 
been treated with particular regard. Their 
joining the insurgents spread uneasiness, and 
dismay tliroughoiit Caesar's army. He, there- 
fore, decamped in all haste, and traversed the 
country of the Lingonea,*]- in order to come 
into that of the Sequani,t who were fast rriend.s, 
and nearer to Italy than the rest of the Gauls. 

The enemy followed him tliither in prodigious 
numbers, and surrounded bin. Caesar, without 
being in the least disconcerted, sustained tlie 
conflict, and after a long and bloody action, in 
which the Germans were particularly service- 
able to him, gave them a tt>tal defeat. But ho 
seems to have received some check at first, for 
the Arverni still shew a sword suspended in 
one of tiieir temples, which they declare was 
taken from Catsar. His frietids pointed it out 
to him afterwards, but he only laughed ; and 
when they w'cre for having it taken down, he 
woultl not suffer it, because he considered it 
as a thing consecrated to the gods. 

Most of tliosc who escaped out of the battle 
retired into Alesia§ with tlieir king. Cajsar 
immediately invested the town, though it up- 
enred impregnable, as well on account of the 
eight of the walls us tlie number of troops 
there was to defend it. During the siege ne 
found himself exposed to a danger from with- 
out, which makes imagination giddy to think 
on. All the bravest men in Gaul assembled 
from every quarter, and came armed to tlie re- 
lief of the place, to the number of three hun- 
dred thousand ; and fliere were not less fliau 
seventy thousand combatants within the walls. 
Thus shut up between two armies, he was for- 
ced to draw two lines' of circumvallation, tlio 
interior one against the town, and that without 
against tlie troops that came to its succour: 
for, could the two armies hav e joined, he had 
been absolutely^ lost. This dangerous a(5tion 
at Alesia contributed to Caesar’s renown on 
many accounts. Indeed, be exerted a more 
adventurous courage ana greater generalship 

* The people of Antun, Lyons, Macon, Cbalons 
upon gone, anci Nevers. 

t The district of Langres. 

t The district of Besancon. 

t Caesar calls it Alexia, now Atise near Flavi&nr. 
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tlian on any other orcasioo. Bnt what seems 
very astomshiDg, is, Uiat he coaid engage and 
conqner so many myriads without, and keep 
the action a secret to the troops. in the town.* 
It is still more wonderful that the Homans, who 
were left before the walls, should not know 
it, till the victory was unni»unced by the cnes 
of the men in Alesia and the lamentations of 
the women, who saw the Iloinan| on each side 
of the town bringing to their camp a number ot 
shields adorned with gold and silFyer, helmets 
stained with blood, drinking vessefs; and tents 
of tile Gaulish fashion. Thus did this vast 
multitude vanish and disappear like a phantom, 
or a dream, the greatest part being killed on 
the spot. 

The besieged, after having given bolli them- 
selves and Caesar much trouble, at last surren- 
dered. Their gi-iieral, Vercingetorix, armed 
hiins('1f and equipped his horse in the most 
magnificent manner, and tiien sallied out at 
the gate. After he had taken some <!irciii(s 
ohout Cajsar is be sat upon tlic trilmnal. he 
dismounted, pot off his armour, and placed him- 
self at Ca?sar’s feet, where he remained in pro- 
found silence, till Ca'.sar oidered a guard to 
take him away, and keep him for his triumph. 

Caesar had been some time resolved to ruin 
Pornpc*y, and Ponipey to destroy Ca?sar. For 
CrassiiR, who alone could hav<5 taken up the 
conqueror, being killed in the l^arthian w^ar, 
there remained nothing for Caesar to do, to 
inake^ himself the greatest of mankind, but to 
annihilate him that was so ^ nor for Pompey to 
prevent it, but to take off the rnau he tV^ared. 
It i.« true, it was no long time that Pompey had 
entertained any fear of him ; he had rather look- 
ed upon him with contempt, imagining he conld 
us easily pull him down as lie had set him up : 
whereas Caesar, from the first, designing to ruin 
his rivals, had retired at a distance, like a 
champion, for exercise. By long service and 
great achievements m the wars of Gaul, he 
had so improved his arm)r> and his own reputa- 
tion too, that he was considered as on a footing 
with Pompey; and he found pretences for 
carrying his enterprise into execution, in the 
times of the misgovernment at Rome. These 
were partly furnished by Pompey himself: and 
in(let?a all ranks of men were so corrupted that 
tables were publicly set out, upon which the 
candidates for ofiices were professedly reader 
to pay the people the price of their votes ; and 
the people came not only to give tiieir voices 
for the man who had bought them, but witii all 
manner of offensive weapons to fight for him. 
I f ence it often happened that they did not part 
without polluting the tribunal with blood and 
murder, and the city w'as a perpetual scene of 
anarchy. In tliis dismal situation of things, in 
these storms of epidemic madness, wise men 
thought it w'ould be happy if they ended in 
nothing worse than monarchy. Nay, there w'ere 
many who scrupled not to declare ntiblicly, tiiat 
monarchy was tiie only cure for the desperate 
disorders of the state, and that the physician 
ought to be pitched upon, who would upply 
that remedy with the gentlest hand : by which 
they hinted at Pompey. 

Pompey, in all bis discourse, pretended to 

* Caesar eays, faat ^hose In tau'u bad a cUs- 
tlnrt view or' tbe battle. 


declinS (lie hour jr of a dictatorship, thongh at 
the same time f very step he took was directed 
that way. Ca's.o, understanding^ his drift, per- 
suaded the senate to declare him sole consul 
that, satisfied, witl; a kind of monarchy more 
agreeable to lo* be might not adopt any violent 
measjres to mahe biiaself dictator. The sei\ate 
not only agrr'.d to this, but continued to him 
his govenma nts ot Spain and Africa, the 
admiulstration of which he committed to his 
liectemuits ; keeping nnnies thore, for whose 
maintainancc he was allowed a thousand talents 
a year out o-f the public treasury. 

Upon this, Cmsar applied, by his friends, for 
anottier consiilshi[>, and for the continuance of 
Ilia commission in Gaul, answerable to that of ' 
Pompey. As l^onipey was at first silent, Mar- 
ccllus and Lentiilns, who hated Ccesar on other 
accounts, oi>posed it with great violence, omit- 
ting nothing, whether right or wrong, that might 
reJlect dislioiioiir upon Jiiin. For they disl-nu- 
chised the inhabitants of Novorornuni in Gaul, 
whi(‘]i had lately been erected into a colony by 
Csesar ; and Marcelliis, then ronsiil, caused one 
of their senators, who was come with some 
complaints to Home, to be beaten with rods, 
and telling him, ‘‘ The marks on his back wt^re 
so many additional proofs that he was not a 
Roman citizen,” bade him go shew them to 
Cicsar 

Rut after the consulship of Marcelliis, Caesar 
opened the treasures he had amassed in Gaul, 
to ail that were concerned in the administratioi^ 
and satisfied their utmost wishes ; ho paid on 
the vast debts of Curio the tribune ; be presented 
the consul Paul us with fifteen hundred talents, 
which he employed in building the celebrated 
public hall near the forum, in the place where 
that of Fiilvius had stood. Poiiipejr, now 
alarmed at the increase of Ciesar’s faction, 
openly exerted' his own interest, and that of 
his friends, to procure an order for a successor 
to Cspsar in Gaul. He also sent to demand 
the troops he had lent him, for his wars in that 
country, and Cmsur returned them with a gra- 
tuity of two hundred and fifty drachmas to 
each man. 

Those who conducted these troops back, 
spread reports among the people which were 
neither fiivourable nor fair with respect to 
Caesar, and vvhicli ruined Pompey with vain 
hopes. They asserted that Pom[)ey had the 
hearts of all Ca:sar*s army, and that if envy 
and a corrupt administration hindered him from 
gaining whut he desired at Rome, the forces in 
Gaul were at his service, and would declare 
for him immediately upon their entering Italy ; 
so obnoxious was Ciesur become, by harrying 
them perpetually from one expedition to ano- 
ther, and by the suspicions they had of his 
aiming at absolute liower. 

Pompey was so much elated with these 
assurances that he neglected to levy troops, as 
if he had nothing to fear, and opposed his 
enemy only with speeches and decrees, which 
Cmsar made no account of. Nay, we arc told, 
that a centurion whom Cmsar had sent to 
Rome, waiting at the door of the senate- 
house for the result of tbe deliberations, and 
being informed that Die senate would not give 
Csesar a longer term in bis commission, laid 
bis hand upon his sword, and said, ^ But Uiis 
shall give it.” . 
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Indeed^ Gsesar’s ^ reqaiRition.s had a g^at 
appearance of justice and honour. He f>ro» 
posed to lay down his anns, on condition 
Pomney would do the same, and that they 
should both, as private citizens, leave it to 
their country to reward their services: for to 
deprive him of his commission and troops, and 
continue Pompey's, was to give UDSolnte 
power to the one, to which the other was iin- 
pistly accused of aspiring. Curio, who made 
these proposithms to the people in behalf of 
Caesar, was received with the loudest plaudits : 
and there were some who even threw chaplets 
of ^flowers upon him, as tin y would upon u 
champion victorious in the ring. 

Antony, one of the trihiines of the people, 
then pro(1uced a letter from Cmsar to tlie same 
purport, and caused it to be read, notwith- 
standing the opposition it met with IVoiii the 
roiisula. Hereupon, Scipio, Poinpcy’.s father- 
in law, proposed in the senate, that if Ca;sar 
did not lay down liis arms by such a day, he 
should he declared an eiH?my to the state ; and 
the con.suls putting it to the question, “ Wlie- 
tlier Poinpoy .should di.smiss liis forces?” and 
again, “ Whether Caesar should disband his ?” 
few of the iiieiiibers were for tlie lirst, and 
almost all for the .second.^ Afh'r which 
Antony put the fpiestion, “^Vhether both 
should lay down tlieir commissions?” and all 
with one voice an.swered in the aflirinative. 
But the violent rage of Scipio, and the cla 
niours of the consul Lentuliis, who cried out, 
that “ Not dticrees but arms should be em- 
ployed against a public robber,” iiiadu the 
senate break up ; and on account of the 
onhappy dissension, all ranks of people put 
on black, as in a time of public mourning. 

Soon after thi.H, other letters arrived from 
Ciesnr wilh more moderate propo.sals. lie 
oflered to ahaiitlon all the rest, provi<led they 
would continue to him tlic government of 
Cisalpine (innl and Illyricum, with two legions, 
till he could apply tor a second consulship. 
And Cicero, who was lately returned from 
Cilicia, and very desirous of effecting a recon- 
ciliation, used all possible moans to soften 
Porapey. Pompey agreed to all but the arti- 
cle of the two legions ; and Cicero endea- 
voured to accoiiimodate the matter, by per- 
suading Cmsar’s friends to be satisfied with the 
two provinces and six thousand soldiers only. 
Pompey was on the point of accepting tlie 
compromise, when Lentulhis the cou.sul, re- 
jecting it with disdain, treated Antony and 
Curio wdth gretit indignity, and drove them 
out of the senate-house. Thus he furnished 
Gtesar with the most plausible argument ima- 
ginable, and he failed not to make use of it to 
exasperate his troops, by shewing them per- 
sons of distinction,^ and magistrates, obliged 
to ily in hired carriagc.s, ninl in tlie habit of 
slaves ;"1* for their fears had made them leave 
Rome in that disguise. 

Cmsar had not then with him above three 
hundred horse and five thousand foot. The 

' * Dio says, there was not a man for the first 

question, wheieas the whole liuiise was for the 
».cr>oncl. except Cselins and Curio. Nor is this t» 

he wotjuacd at * I'uinpey was ibtn at the gaits of 

Rome with bU aimy. 

‘t Caseiiit LoiiRiiiiis went with them iu the aanie 
iUguiee. 


' rest of his forceps were left on the othor side 
of the Alps, and he had sent them orders to 
jmn him. But he saw the beginning of hi.<i 
enterprise, and the attack he n^editated did 
not require any great numbers : his enemies 
were rather to be struck with consternation by 
the boldness and expedition with which he 
began his ojierations ; for an unexpected move- 
ment would he more likely to make an im- 
pression upon them then, than great prepara- 
tions afterwards. He, therefore, ordered his 
lieutenants and other officers to take their 
6vvord.s, without any other armour, and make 
themselves master of Ariminiim, a g^eat city in 
Oaul, but to take all possible care that no 
blood should be shed or disturbance raised, 
Ffortensins was at the head of this party. As 
<J>r himself, he spent the day at a public show 
of' gladiators ; and a little before evening 
batheil, and then went into tlie ni>ar^ent, 
where he entertained company. When it was 
growing dark, he left the company, after hav- 
ing de.sired them to make merry till his return, 
which they would not have long^ to wait for. 
To .some of his friends lie had given previous 
nofice to follow him, not altogether, but by 
different ways. Then taking a lured carriage, 
he set out a differcint way from that which led 
to Ariininum, and tiirneu into that road after- 
wards. 

When ho airiyed nt the banks of the Rubi- 
con, which divides Cisalpine Gaul from the 
rest of Il’dly, his reflections became more in- 
teresting in proportion as the' danger grew 
near. Staggered by the^ neatness of his at- 
tempt, lie stopped, to 'wei^ within himself its 
inconveniences ; and, as he ■ stood revolving 
in silence the arguments on both sides, he 
many times changed his opinion. After which, 
he deliberated upon it with such of his friends 
as wc're by, among whom was Asinius Pollio ; 
enumerating the calamities which the passage 
of that river would bring upon the world, and uie 
reflections that might be made upon it by poste- 
rity. At last, upon some sudden impulse, bidding 
adieu to his reasonings, mid plunging into the 
abyss of futurity, in the w’ords of those who 
embark in doubtful nnd arduous enterprises, 
lie cried out, “ The die is cast !” and immedi- 
ately iiossed the river. lie travelled so^ fast 
the rest of fhe way, that he reached Ariminum 
before day-light, and took it. It is said, that 
the preceding night he had a most abominable 
dream ; he tliought he lay with his mother. 

After the taking of Ariminum, as if war had 
openi*d wide its gates both by sea and land, 
and Caesar, by going beyond the bounds of his 
province, baci infringed the laws of his coun- 
try: not individuals were seen, as on other 
occasions, wandering in distraction about Italy, 
but whole cities broken up, and seeking refuge 
by flight Most of the tumiiltiious tide flowed 
into Rome, and it was so filled with the hasty 
conflux of the circling people, that amidst the 
violent agitation it would hardly either obey 
the magistrate, or listen to the voice of reason, 
but was in the utmost danger of falling by its 
own violence ; for the whole was a prey to 
contrary passions and the most violent con- 
vulsions. Those wlio favoured these disor- 
ders were not satisfied with enjoying them In 
private, but reproached tlie other party, amidst 
their fears anil sorrows, and insulted tliem wilh 
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■lenaces of \vliat was to come ; 'which is^ the 
uecessary consequence of such troubles in a 
great city. 

Pomney himself, who was already * con- 
foundeu at the turn things hhd taken, was still 
more disturbed by a variety of censures on his 
conduct Some said, lie justly sntTered for 
exaltin},? Caesar against himself and his country ; 
others, tor |)ermitting Lentulus to overrule him, 
w'hen Csesair departed from his first demands, 
and oflered equitable terms of peace. Fa- 
voiiius went so far as to bid him “ Stamp with 
his font alluding to a vaunting speech he 
liad made in the senate, in wliich he hade them 
take no preparations for the war ; for, os soon 
as he marched out of Rome, if he did but 
stamp witli his foot, he should fill Italy with his 
legions. 

Pomjiey, however, at that time was not in- 
ferior JTi numbers to Caesar, but his partisans 
would not suirer Ixim to proceed according to 
his own opinion. By false reports and ground- 
](*ss terrors, ns if the enemy was at tlie gates, 
and had carried all hefore him, they lorced 
lijui along with the general torrent. ^ He had it 
decreed, therefore, that things were in a tniiinl- 
tiiuns state, and nothing to lie expected hiit 
hostilities ; and then left Rome, having first 
ordered the senate, and every man to follow, 
who preferred liis country and liberty] to the 
rod of a tyrant. The consuls too fled with him, 
without oflering the sacrifices which custom re- 
quired before the^ took their departure from 
Jioine. ^ Most ol the senators' snatched up 
those things in their houses that \vere next at 
hand, as if llie whole was not their own, and 
joined in the flight. Nay, there were some, 
who before were well ailected to Cujsar, that 
in the present terror changed sides, and siii- 
fered themselves without necessity to he car- 
ried away by the torrent. What a miserable 
spectacle was the city then ! In eo dreadful a 
tempest, like a ship abandoned by its pilots, 
tossed about at all adventures, and at tlte 
mercy of the winds and seas. But though 
flight was So nnproiiiising an alternative, such 
was the love tlie Roniaus had for Puinpey, tliat 
they considered the place he retired to as their 
roinitry, and Rome as. the camp of Cicsar. 
lAir even Lahienns, one of Ciesar’s principal 
friends, who, in quality of liis lieutenant, had 
served under him with the greatest alacrity in 
the wars of Oanl, now went over to Pompey. 
Nevertheless Ca;sar sent him his money and 
his equipage. 

After this, Cfssar invested Corfiniiim, where 
Doiiiitiiis, with thirty cohorts, commanded for 
Pompey. ^ Domitins* in desi>air ordered a ser- 
vant of liis, who was his physician, to give him 

S oisoii. He tot)k the ciraught prepared for 
liii, as a sure means of death ; luit soon after 
hearing of Csesar’s extraordinary clemency t<i 
his prisoners!, he lamented his own case and 
tbe liasty resolution he had taken. Upon 
which the physician removed his fears, by as< 
suring him that what he had drunk was a 
sletping potion, not a deadly one. This gave 

• L11CI119 Domltins ^iiobarhus was iiominateo 
to succeed Csesar, pursuant to the decree of the 
senate, in the government of Transalpine Gaul; 
liiit he ifiiprtideiitly shut himself up in CorAiuiuio 

hr lore he left Italy. 


him such spirits, that he rose up and went to 
Caesar. But though Cassar pardoned him, and 
gave him his hand, he soon revolted, and re- 
paired agait to Pompey. 

The new** of this transaction being brought 
to Rome, gav»* great relief to the minds of the 
people, and many who had fled came back 
again. In the jiieaiiiime Ca:sar, having added 
to his own army t!i« troops of Domitius, and 
all otliers tliat Pompey luid left in garrison, 
was strong enough to march against Pompey 
himself. The latter, however, did not wait 
for him; hut retired to Briindusiiim, frotii 
whence he sent the consuls with part of the 
forces to Dyrrhachiimi, and' a little after, upon 
the approach of Caesar, sailed thither himself, 
as wo have related at large in his life. Ca^sin 
wonld have followed hiin immediately, hut he 
wanted ships. 1 le tlterefore returned to Romo 
with the glory of having rcdiieed Italy in sixty 
days without spilling a drop of blood. 

Finding the city in a more settled condition 
than lie expected, and many senators there, 
he addressed theni in a mild and gracious 
'nanner, and desired (hem to send deputies to 
Pompey to oiler honourable terms of peace 
Blit not one of them would take upon him the 
cqiiimission : whether it w'as that they were 
afraid of Pompey, whom they had deserted, or 
whether they thought Cicsar not in earnest in 
the proposal, and I hat he only made it to save 
appearances. As Mulellns the tribune opposed 
hia taking money out of the public treasury, 
and alleged some laws against it, Cassar said, 
“ Arms and laws do not flourish together. If 
oil are. not pleased at what I am about, you 
ave nothing to do but to withdraw ; indeed, 
war will not bear much liberty of speecli. 
When I say this, I am departing from my own 
right: for you and all, whom I have found ex- 
citing a spirit of faction against me, are at my 
disposal.’^ Saying this lie approached the 
doors of the treasury, and as tlie keys were 
not produced, he sent for \vorktnen to break 
them open. Mctelliis opposed him again, and 
some praised his firmness ; hut Cn.^sar, raising 
his voice, threatened to put him to death, it’ 
he gJive him any fartlier trouble. “ And, young 
inaii,” said he, “ you are not ignorant that this 
is harder for me to say than to do.” Metelliis, 
tcrrilied with his menace, retired, and after- 
wards Ca'sur was easily and readily supplied 
with every thing necessary for the war. 

Jlis first movement was to Spaiii, from 
whence he was resolved to drive Afranius 
and Varro, Pornpey's lieutenants, and after 
having made himself master of their troops 
and provinces, to march against Pompey, 
without leaving any enemy behind him. 
In the course of this expedition, his life was 
often in danger from ambuscades, and his army 
had to combat with famine ; yet he continued 
his operations against the enemy, either by 
nirsuit, or oflering them battle, or forming 
ines of circiimvailation dbnnt them, till he 
forced their camp, and added their troops to 
his own. The otlicers made their e8ca|)e| and 
retired to Pompey. 

U|M>n his return to Rome, his father-in-law 

Piso pressed him to send depnties to Pompey 

to treat of an accommodation ; but Isauricns- 
to make his conrt to Caesar, opposed it The 
senate declared him dictator, and while he 
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held that office^ he recalled the exiles ; he re- 
stored to their honours the children of those 
who had sulfered under Sjrllu ; and relieved 
debtors by cancelling part of the usury. These, 
and a few more, were his acts during his dic- 
^tatorship, which he laid down in eleven days. 
After this, he can.sed himself to be declared 
consul with ServUlus Isauricus, and then went 
to prosecute the war. fie marched so fast to 
Brnndusinm, tiiat all his troops could not keep 
up with him. However, he embarked with 
only six hundred select horse and five legions. 
It was at the time of the winter solstice, the 
beginning of January, which answers to the 
Athenian month, Poscideon, tliat he set sail. 
He crossed the Ionian, made himself master 
of Oricnm and Apolloiiia, and sent back^ his 
ships to Bnindiisilini to bring over the forces 
that were left behind. But those troops, ex- 
liausted with fatigue, and tired out with the 
iniilfitude of enemies they liad to engage with, 
broke out into complaints against Cijesar, as they 
were upon their march to the port. “ Whither 
will this man lead ns,” said they “ andwhcre will 
be the end of our labours? VVill he liani.ss us 
for ever, us if wo hud limbs of stone, or bodies 
of iron ? But iron itself yields to repeal’d 
blows ; our very sliields and cuirasses call out 
for rest. Will not Cu'sar learn from our 
Mounds that we* are inorfal, tliat wo have the 
same feedings, and are liable to tlie same im- 
pressions with other men ? Tlie gods them- 
selves cannot force the seasons, or clear the 
winter seas of storms and tempests. And it 
is in this season that he would expose ns, as if 
ho was flying from his enemies, rather than 
pursniiig them.” 

Aniiifst such di.scour.se us this, they moved 
on slowly to Briindiisiinn. But when tliey ar- 
rived there, and found that Cuesar was gone, 
tliey changed their language, and reproached 
themselves as traitors to their general. They 
vented their anger upon their officers, too, for 
not hastening their inarch. And sitting upon 
the cliffs, they kept tJieir eyes upon the sea to- 
wards Epirii.s, to see if they could discover the 
transports that were to fetch (liein. 

Meantime Cmsar, not having a sufficient 
force at Apnllouia to make head again.st the 
enemy, and seeing the troops at Briindusium 
delayed to join him, to relieve himself from the 
anxiety and perplexity he vi’as in, undertook a 
most astonishing enterprise, 'rhongh the sea was 
covered with the enemy^s fleets, he resolved to 
embark in a vessel of twelve oars, without ac- 
quainting any person with his intention, and 
sail to Brundusium.j- In the night, therefore, 
he took the habit of a slave, and throwing him- 
self into the yes.scl like a man of no account, 
sat tliere in silence. They fell down the river 

* lie sent them back under the conduct of 
Galenus. That ofllcer, losing the opportunity of the 
wind, fell in with Bibuliis, who- took thirty of his 
■hips, and hariied them all, toaeilirr with their pilots 
and inariiiers, in order to intimidute the rest. 

f Most bistortaiLs hlamc this as a rash action ; 
and Cuesar himself, in Idn Coinaieiitiries, makes 
no mention of this, or any other less daiigeroiis 
attempt, which is lefateo uj Suetonius. While he 
wiis making war in (iaul, upon advice that the 
Oaiila had surrounded Jiis army in Ills ahseiice, he 
diessed himself Jike^ native of tlie country, and 
ill that disguise passed through ike encfliy’s senti- 
nels and troops to hU own camp. 


Anlas for the sea, where the entrance is gener- 
ally easy, because the land-wind, rising in the 
morning, used to beat off the waves of the sea 
and smooth the mouth of the river. But un- 
luckily that night a strong sea-wind sprung up 
which over{>owered that from the land ; so that 
by the rage of the sea and the counteraction of 
the stream, the river became extremely rough ; 
the waves dashed amnst each other with a 
tumultuous noise, and formed such dangerous 
eddies, that the pilot despaired of making good 
liis passage, aim ordered the mariners to turn 
back. Csesar, perceiving this, rose up, and 
shewing hiinself to the pilot, who was greatly 
astonished at the sight of him, said, ^* Go for- 
ward, my friend, and fear nothing; thou 
carries! Caesar and his fortune.” The mariners 
then forgot the storm, and plying their oars 
with the iitriiost vigour and alacrity, endea- 
voured to overcome ilic resistance of the waves. 
But such wns llicir violence at the mouth of the 
river, and the water flowed so fast into the 
vessel, that Ciesar at last, ‘though with great 
reluctance, permitted tlie pilot to tarn hack 
Upon his return to his ramp, the soldiers met 
him in crowds, pouring out their complaints, 
and expressing the greatest concern tliat he 
did not assure liimself of conquering with them 
only, blit, in distnisi* of their support, gave 
liiiii.seir so niticli iir isini'ss ami expo.sorl his 
person to so much d uger on account of the 
absent. Oi. 

I Soon after, Antonie arrived from Brundusiiim 
with the troops.^ Caesar, then in the highest 
spirits, offered battle to Poinjiey, who was 
encamped in an advantageous manner, and 
abundantly supplied with provisions both from 
sea and land ; whereas Csesar at first had no 
great plenty, and afterwards was in extreme 
want. The soldiers however, found great re- 
lief from a root‘|' in the adjoining fields, which 
they prepared in milk. ISometimes they made 
it into bread, and going up to the enemy’s ad- 
vanced guards, threw it in among them, and 
declared, “That as long as the earth pro- 
duced such roots, they would certainly be- 
siege Poinpey.” 

Pompey would not sufler cither such bread 
to be procim^ed, or such speeches to be reported 
ill his camp * for bis men were already dis- 
couragetl, and ready to shudder at the thought 
of the iinpenetnible hardness of Cicsar’s troops, 
who could bear as much as bo many wild 
bcast.s. There were frequent skirmishes about 
Poinpey’s intrenchinents,^: nnd Csesar bad the 

* Antony and Calciiiis embarked on board the 
vessels which bad escaped Bihiiius, eight hundred 
horse and four legions, that is, three old ones, and 
one that had been newly raised ; and when they 
were landed, Antony sent back the ships for the 
rest of the forces. 

t This root was called Clara, Some of Caesar's 
soldiers, who bad served in Sardinia, bad there 
learned to make bread of it. 

% Caesar observed an old camp which he bad oc- 
cupied la the place where Pompey ivas enclosed, 
and afterwards abandoned. Upon bis quitting it, 
Pompey had taken possession of it, and left a legion 
to.^nard it. This post Caesar attempted to reduce^ 
and it was In this attempt that he suffered so much 
loss, lie lost nine hundred and sixty foot, font 
liiiiidred horse, aniong whom were several Romas 
knights, five trihanes, and thirty-two ceiitorioDS* 
We mentioned just now that Pompey was enclosed, 
ua in fact he was on the land-side, hy a line or 
rircumvallatioii drawn by Cwsar. 
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udvantage In them all, ezcet^ oofi, in which 
his party was forced to fly with such precipi- 
tation that he was in danger of having his camp 
taken. Pompey headed the attack in^ person, 
and not a man could stand before him. * He 
drove them uiion their own lines in the utmost 
confusion, and filled their trenches witli the 
dead. 

C^sar ran to meet tliem, and would have 
rallied the fugitives, but it was not in his power. 
He laid bold oil tlie ensi j^n staves to stop tliem, 
and some left them in his hands, and others 
threw tliem upon the ground, insomuch that no 
less than thirty-two standards were ^ taken. 
Caesar himself was %'ery near losing his life ; 
for having laid hold of a tall and strong man, 
to stop him and make him face about, die 
soldier in his terror and confusion lifted up his 
sword to strike him ; but Csusar's ariiiniir- 
bearer prevented it liy a blow which cut oil* his 
arm. 

Ciesar saw bis affairs tliai day in so bad a 
posture, that after Pompiy, either Ihrongh too 
much caution, or the caprice of fortune, instead 
of giving the finishing stroke to so great an ac- 
tion, stopped ns soon as he had sliiit up the 
enemy within their intrenchnients, and soutided 
a retreat, he said to his fric'tids as he witlidn^w, 
“ This day victory would have declared for the 
enemy, it they had had a general who knew 
how to conquer.” He sought repose in his 
tent,^ but it proved the most melancholy night 
of his life; for he gave himself up to endless 
reflections on his own miscouduet in the war. 
He considered how wrong it was, when the 
wide countries and rich cities of Macedonia 
and Thessaly were before him, to confine him- 
self to so narrow a scene of action, and sit 
still by the sea, while the enemy’s fleets had 
the superiority, and in a place where lie siifiered 
the inconveniences of a siege from want of pro- 
visions, rather than besiege the enemy by his 
arms. Thus agitated and distressed ^ by the 
perplexities and ditficiiltics of his situation, he 
resolved to decamp, and march against Scipio 
in Macedonia ; concluding, tliat he should 
cither draw Pompey after him, and force him 
to fight where he could not rccei^'c siqiplies, as 
he had done, from the sea ; or else that he 
should easily crush Scipio, if he found him un- 
supported. 

Pompey’s troops and ofliccrs were ^eatly 
elated at this retreat of Caesar ; they considered 
it as a flight and an acknowledgment tliat he was 
beaten, and therefore wanted to pursue. But 
Pompey himself was unwilling to hazard a 
battle of such consecjuencc. He was well 
provided with every thing requisite for waiting 
the advantages of time, and for tliat reason 
chose, by protracting tlie war, to wear out the 
little vigour the enemy liad left 7''he most 
vnliiahlc of Civsar's troops had, indeed, an 
experience arid courage.which were irresistible 
in the field ; but age hud made them unfit for 
long marches, for throwing up iDtrenchmeiits, 
ibr attacking walls, and passing whole nights 
nnder arms. They were too unwieldy to en- 
dure much fatigue, and tlieir inclination for 
labour lessened with their strength. Besides 
there was said to be a contagious distemper 
iiinong them, which arose from their strange 
und bad diet : and what was a still more im- 
portant circumstance, Coesar wanted both 


money and provisions, so that it seemed as if* 
he must shortly fall of himself. 

These were Pompey’s leasons for decliiiiiig 
a battle ; but not a man, except Cato, was of 
his opinion «nd he, only, because he was 
willing to spare the blood of his countrymen 
for when he saw lh<* bodies of the enemy, who 
fell in the late action, to the number of a thou* 
sand, lie dead upon tlio field, he covered hiS 
face, and retired, weeping. All the rf^*.st cen- 
siired Pompey for not deciding the alfaii im- 
mediately with the sw'ord, calling him 
ntemjion, and King of kings, as if he w'as uii 
willing to be dmirived of ‘(lie monarchy he wan 
in possession of, and delighted to see so many 
generals w'aitiiig liis orders, and attending to 
pay their court. Favuniiis, who alfected to 
imitate Cato’s bold manner of speaking, but 
carried it nnich too far, hiinenten that Pom- 
pey’s 'waniuig to keep the kingly state he had 
gi>t w'oiild pnivent their eating, figs that year at 
'rusculurn. And Afranius, lately coine^ froni 
Spain, wlierc he had succeeded so ill in his 
coiiiinand, that ho was accused of having been 
biilied to brlray his nrniy, asked J\nnpey, 
“Whv he did not figlit that iiiercharit who 
trafficlted in provinces?” 

Piqued at these reproaches, Pompey, against 
his own judgment, marched after Ciesar, who 
praree4U‘d on his route with great difiiciiUy ; 
fill-, on ncj-joiuit of his late loss, all looked 
upon him with coiitT'^mpt, and re (used to wip- 
ply him with provisions. Hirwever, upon his 
taking Ooiiqdii,^ a towoi in Thessaly, his 
troops not only found siifiicient refreshment, 
but recovered surprisingly of the distemper* 
for, drinking nleuti fully of the wine they found 
there, and afterwards marching on in a Bac- 
chanalian manner, the new turn their blood 
took threw" o/f the <lisorder, and gave them 
another habit of body. 

^ When the two armies w'ere encamped oppo- 
site each other on the plains of Pharsalia, 
Pfuiipcy rctnrn<*d to his old opinion ; in which 
he was confirmed by some unlucky omens, and 
an alarming dream. He dreamed that tlie 
pcfiple <»f Bfime received him in the tlu*a(re 
with Join] plaudits, and that he adorned the 
chapel of Venus AVee/j/zom, from whom Caisar 
derived liis pedigree. But if Boinpey whs 
alarmed, tliose about him were so absurdly 
sanguine in their expectations of victory, that 
Dfunitius, .Spinthqr, ami Scipio, miarrelled 
about Caesar’s pontificate ; and numbers sent 
to Ilorm*, to engage bouses convenient for 
consuls and prmtors, making themselve.s sure 
of being soon raised to those high offices after 
the war. But the cavalry testified the greatest 
impatience for a tiattle ; so proud were they of 
their fine arms, of the condition of their 
horses, and the bc-aufy and vigour of their 
persons : besides, they w'erc iniicli more nil 
meroiis than Caesar’s, being seven thousand' to 
one thousand. Nor were the numbers of in 
faiitry equal ; for Pompey bad forty-five thou 
sand, and Caisar only twenty-two thousand. 

Gtesar culled his soldiers together, and told 

* Csesar, perceiving of how much importance it 
was to hiH service to make himself master of the 
place before Pompey or Scipio coulil come up, 
gave a general assault, about three in the afternoon ; 
and, though the walls wei)C very high, carried It 
before sunset. 
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them, ^ That Cornificius was well advanced on 
his wav with two more legions, and that he 
had niteen cohorts under tlie command of 
Catenas, in the environs of Megara and 
Athens.** He tlien asked them, “ Whether 
they chose to wait for those troops, or to risk 
i'a battle withoat them ?” They answered aloud, 
^ Let ns not wait ; but do you Hod out some 
stratagem to bring the enemy, as soon as pos- 
sible, to an action.** ^ * 

He began with offering sacrifices of purifi- 
cation for his army, and upon opening the first 
victim, the soothsayer cried out, “You will 
fip;ht within three aays.** Caesar then asked 
him, if tliere. appeared in the entrails any aus- 
picious presage ? lie answered., “ It is yon 
who can best resolve that question. The gods 
announce a great change and revolution in 
affairs. If you are happy at present, the alte- 
ration will be for tlie worse ; if otherwise, ex- 
pect better fortnne.” Tlie night before the bat- 
tle, as he walked the rounds about midnight, 
there ap^x^ared a luminous phenomenon in the 
air, like a torch, which as it passed over his 
camp, flamed out with great brightness, and 
seemed to fall in that of Poinpey. And, in the 
morning, when the guards were relieved, a 
tumult was observed m the enemy’s camp, not 
unlike a {xinic terror. Caisar, however, so 
little exiM'cted an action that day, that he had 
ordered his troops to decamp, and march to 
Scotusa.^ 

Hut as they were striking their tents, his 
scouts rode up, nnd told him, the enemy were 
corning down to give him battle. Happy in the 
news, he made his pniyers to the gods, and 
then drew up hia army, which he divided into 
three bodies. Doniiiius Gulvinus was to 
command the centre, Antony the left wing, 
nnd himself the right, where lie infi’iidcd to 
charge at the head of the tciifli legion. Struck 
with the. number and magnificent appearanc'.e 
of the enemy’s cavalry, who were posh^l over 
against him, he ordered six cohorts privately 
to advance from tho rear. 'J’liuse he placed 
behind the rigfit wing, and gave them iiistnio- 
tions wliat to do when the enemy’s horse c:aine 
to charge.-]- Pnmix?y’ s disposition w'as tliis . 
He r.oinmaiided the right wing liiiiiself, Donii- 
tiiis the left, and his faiher-iii-law, Scipio, (he 
main body, T'he whoh* weight of the cavalry 
was in the left wing; for they designed to 
surround fhe riglit of tlie enemy, and to make 
a sncc4?ssri]l effort w here Ca\sar fought in per- 
son ; tliiiiking that no body of foot coiihf be 
deep enough tu hear such a shock, hut they 
must necessarily be broken iii pieces upon the 
first impression. 

When the signal was ready to tie given, 
Poinpey ordered his infantry to stand in close 
order, and vvait the enemy’s ottack, till they 

* Csesar hoped, by liis frequent decampings, to 
provide bettor for his troops, and perhaps gain a 
favourable opportunity of (Igliting. 

t Caesar and Appiaii auree, that Pompey posted 
blniself ill bis lot win<;, not in the right. It is 
also highly probable that Afranius, not Lucius 
DomiUiis ^liinharinis cuiniiiandcd Pompey’s right 
wing.— Caesar does not, indeed, expressly say who 
coiiiinauded there, but he says “ CHi the right was 
posted the legion of Cilicia, with the cohorts 
brought by Afranius out of Spain, which Pompey 
esteemed the dower of bis army See the notes 
«ii the Life of Pumpe'n, 


were near enough to be reached by thi! kvebn. 
Cmsar blamed this conduct. He said Pomiiey 
^was not aware what weight the swift and fierce 
advance to the first charge dves to every blow, 
nor how the course of each soldier is inflained 
by the rapid motion of the whole.^ | 

He was now going to put his troops in- mo- 
tion, when he saw a trusty and experienced 
centurion encouraging bis men to aistingiiish 
themselves that day. Ciesar called hirti by 
his name, and said« “ What cheer, Cains 
Crassinus ?f How, think you,®do we. stand ?” 
“ Cajsar,** said the veteran, in a bold accent, 
ami stretching out his hand> “ the victory is 
ours. It will be a glorious one ; and this day 
I shall have your praise either alive or dead.’’ 
So saying, he ran in upon the enemy, at the 
head of his company, which consisted of a 
hundred and twenty men. He did great exe- 
cution among the first ranks, and was pressing 
on with equal fierceness, when oaeofhisaii< 
tagonists pushed his sword with such force in 
his mouth, that the point came out at the nape 
of his neck. 

While the infantry were thus warmly engaged 
in the centre, the cavalry advanced from Pom- 
l>ey’s left wing with great confidence, and ex- 
tended their squadrons, to surround Caesar’s 
right wing. But before they could begin the 
a(tack,t the six cohorts which Ciesar had placed 
behind came up boldly to receive them. They did 
not, according to custom, attempt to annoy tho 
enemy with their javelins at a distance, nor 
strike at the legs and iliighs when they came 
nearer, but aimed at the eyes, and wounded 
them in the face, agreeably to tlie orders they 
had received. For Cmsar hoped that these 
young cavaliers who had not been used to wars 
and wounds, and who set a great value upon 
their beauty, wciiild avoid, above all things, a 
stroke in that part, and immediately give way, 
as WC 3 II on account of the present danger ns 
the future defurinity- The event answered his 
expectation. They could not bear the spears 
pointed against their faces, or the steel gleam- 
ing upon ilieir eyes, but turned away their faces, 
and covered them with tlieir hands. Tliis 
caused such confusion, that at last they fled in 
the most infamous manner, and ruined the 
whole cause. For (lie cohorts which had been 
beaten oil’ surrounded their infantry, end 
charging (hem in the rear, as well as in front, 
soon cut tlieni tp pieces. 

Pompey, when from the other wing he saw 
his cavalry put to the rout, was no longer him- 
self, nor <lid he. remember that he was Pom- 
pey the Great ; but like a man deprived of his 
senses by some superior power, or struck with 
consternation at Ins defeat as the consequence 
of the divine decree, lie retired to his camp 
without speaking a word, and sat down in his 
tent to wait the issue. At last, after his whole 
army was broken and dispersed, and the enemy 
had got upon his ramparts, and were engaged 

* Ceesar was so confident of success that he or- 
dered his intreiichnieiiis to be (tiled up, assuring 
bis troops (hey would be master of the eiiciiiy*ii 
camp heiore night. 

i Plutarch, tii the Life of Pompey, calls him 
Crassianus, Csesar calls him CraHinux, 

t Cassar says, they did engage their right wing, 
and obliged his cavalry to give ground. Bell. Civil. 
Jit. Iii. 
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V'itli the troops appointed to defend them, he 
seemed to come to himself^ and cried ont^ 
^ What . into my camp too ?” Without ntter- 
ingr one word more, he laid aside the ensijrns 
of his dij^iity as general, and taking a habit 
that mif^ht favour his fljjCfht, he made his escape 
privately. What misfortunes befel him after- 
wards, how he put himself in the hands of the 
Egyptians, and was assassinated hy ihe traitors, 
we have related at large in his life. 

When CsBsar entered tJie camp, and saw 
what numbers of the enemy lay dead, and 
those they were then despatching, he said 
witli a sigh, “ This lliey would ha^ c ; to this 
cruel necessity they reduced mo : for had 
Caesar dismissed his troops, after so many great 
and successful' wars, he would liavo bein con- 
demned as a criminal.’’ Asinius Pollio tells 
us, Csesar spoke those words in Latin, and 
that he aftiMvvards expressed the sense of 
them in Greek. lie adds, that most of 
tliose who were killed at the taking of the 
camp were slaves, and tliat there fell not in 
the battle above six thousand soldiers.^ Ciesar 
incorporated with his own legions most of tlie 
infantry that were taken prisoners; and par- 
doned many persons of distinction, llratns, 
who afterwards killed him, was of die nmuber. 
It is said, that when lie <lid not make bis ap- 
pearance after the battle, Cirsar was ^ery un- 
easy, and that upon bis presoiiliiig himscii un- 
hurt, he expressed great jov. 

^ Among the many signs that announced this 
victory, that at Tralles was the most remark- 
able. There was a statue of Ca*sar in the 
temple of Victory, and fliough the ground 
about it was naturally hard, and paved with 
hard stone besides, it is sairl tiiat a jialm tn^e 
spriing up at the pedestal of tlu^ statue. At 
Padua, Cuius Cornelius, a countryman aiid 
arquairituiice of Livy, and a celebr.ited di- 
viner, was observing the flight of birds the 
day the battle of Pnarsalia was fought. By 
this observation, according to Livy’.s account, 
he first discerned the time of action, and said 
to those that were by, “ 'fhe great alVair now 
draws to a decision ; the two generals are 
engaged.” Then lie made anotfier observ ation, 
and the signs appeared so clear to him, that he 
leaped up in the must enthusiastic manner, and 
cried out, ‘‘ Csesar, thou art the eonqiieror.” 
As the company stood in great astonisment, he 
took the sacred fillet from liis head, and swore, 
“ He would never pul it on again till the event 
had put his art beyond question.” J^ivy afiirms 
this for a truth. 

Ctesar granted (lie whole nation of Thessaly 
their liberty, for the sake of the victory he hail 
gained there, and tlien went in pursuit of 
Pointy. _ He bestowed the same privilege on 
the Cnidions, in compliment to Theopompus, 
to whom we are indebted for a collection of 
fables, and he discharged the inhabitants of 
Asia from a third part of their imposts. 

Upon his arrival at Alexandria, he found 
Pompey assassinated, and when Theodotns 
presented the head to him, he turned from the 

* Caesar says, there fell about fifteen thoasand 
of ihe enemy, and (hat be took above tneiity-four 
thousand prisonen , and that on his side, the loss 
amounted only to about two hundred private sol- 
diers, and thirty centurions. 


sight with jpreat abhorrence. The siraet of 
that general was the only thin? he took, iijid 
on t^ing it he wept. As otten as any of 
Pompey's f* -ends and companions were taken 
by Ptolein} , watidt'Hng about the country, and 
brought to Cwsar. he loaded them with favours 
and took them into his own service. He wrote 
to his friends .it Home, “ I’hat the cliief en- 
joyment hft had of his victory was, in saving 
every day one or other of his fellow-citizens 
who had borne arms against'him.” 

As for his -Egyptian war, some assert, that 
it was undertaken without necessity, and tliot 
his passion for Cleopatm engagc'd him in a 
quarrel which proved both prejudicial to his 
reputation and dangerous to his person. Others 
accuse the king’s ministers, particularly the 
eunuch Photiiiiis, who had the greatest inlhi- 
eiice at court, and who. having taken otV 
Pompey nml rcinoveil Cleopatrs, privately 
mediiated art attempt against Cu'sar. Hence 
it is said, that Cissur began to pass the. night 
in entertainments among his friends, for tli<^ 
greater security of his person. The behaviour, 
indeed, of this eunuch in public, all lie said 
anil did with ros])ect toCa-sar, was iiitoleraldy 
insolent and invidious. The corn he siqiplied 
his soldiers with was old and musty, and ho 
told them, “ They ought to be satisfied with it, 
since they lived at other people’s cost,” He 
caused only wooden and earthen vessels to be 
served up at the king’s table, on nreteiice that 
Cirsnr had taken all the gold ann silver ones 
for debt. For the father of the rei^iiug prince 
owed Ciesar severiteim niillion live hundred 
thousand drachmas. Cmsar had formerly re- 
mitted to his children tlie rest, hut thought fit 
to demand the ten millions at this time, for 
the maintenance of his army. JMiotiiins, in- 
stead of paying the money, advised him to go 
and finish the great ufiiiirs he had upon his 
hands, after wliich he should have his money 
with thanks. But C;esar told him, hud 

no iiei'd «if Egyptian eounscllors,” and pri- 
vately sent tor Cleopatra out of tlie roiintry. 

This princess, taking only one friend, Apol- 
lodonis, the Sirilinn, with her, got into a small 
boat, and in (he dusk of the ev'eiitng made lor 
(he palaee. As she saw it diilieiilt to enter it 
iindiseoxTed, she rolled herself up in a <*amet ; 
Apollodorus tied her up at full length, like u 
bale of goods, and carried her in at tlie gates 
to Cicsar. 'J'his stratagem of lieis, wbieli was 
a strong jiroof of her wit and ingenuity, is 
said to liavc first opened her the way to Cce- 
sar*N heart ; and the conquest advanci d so 
fust, by tlie charms of her conversation, that 
he took upon him to reconcile her brother to 
her, and insisted that she should reign w'itli 
him. 

An entertainment W'as given on account of 
this reconciliatioii, and all met to rejoice on the 
the occasion ; when a servant of Cmsar’s, who 
was liis barber, u timorous and suspicions man» 
led by his natural caution to iiiqiiiie into every 
thing, uud to listen every where- about the 
palace, found that Achillas the general, and 
Photinus the eunuch, were^ plotting agaih5d 
Caesar’s life. Cirsar, being inibrined of their 
design, planted*his guards about the hall and 
killed Photiiiiis, But Achillas escaped to tlie 
army, and Involved Ctesar in a very difficolft 
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and dangeronn war ; for, with a few troops, he 
had to make head against a great city and a 
powerfal army. 

The first dimcnlty he met with^ was the want 
of water, the Egyptians liaving stopped up the 
aqueducts tliat supplied his <|harier.’|' The 
second was, the loss of his ships in harbour, 
which he was forced to bum himselCto prevent 
their falling into the enemy’s hands ; when the 
flames unfortunately spreading from the dock 
to the palace, burned the great Alexandrian 
library. * The thirds was in the sea-fight near 
tlie isle of Pharos, when, seeing his men hard 
pressed, he leaped from the mole into a little 
skiff, to go to their assistance. The Egyptians 
making up on all sides, he threw hi nisei f into 
the sea, and with^ much diflicnlty reached his 
galleys by Bwiniming.§ Having several vain- 
able papers, which he was not willing cither to 
lose or to wet, it is said he held them above 
water with one hand, anti swam with the oilier. 
The skiif sank soon after he left it At last 
the kinj^oining tlie insurgents, Caesar attaclied 
and defeated him. Great numbers of the 
Egyptians were slain, and the king was heard 
ol no more. This gave Caisar opiwrtunity to 
establish Cleopatra queen of Egypt. Soon after 
she had a son by him, whom tlie Alexandrians 
called Caisario. 

He then departed for Syria, and from thence 
inarched into Asia Minor, where he had intel- 
ligence that Homitius, whom he hud letlk gover- 
nor, was defeated by Pharnaces, son of Mith- 
ridates, and forced to fly out of Pontus with 
the few troops that he had left ; and that Phar- 
naces, pursuing his advantage with great 
ardour, had made himself master of Bithynia 
and Cappadocia, and was attempting Armenia 
the Less, having stirred up all the kings and 
tetrarchs of Asia against the itoinuns. Cmsar 
imuiediately inarched against him with three 
legions, and defeated him in a great battle near 
Zela, which deprived him of the kingdom of 
Pontus, as >veU as ruined his whole army. In 
the account he gave Amintius, <ine of his triends 
in Rome, of the rapidity and despatch with 
which lie gained his victory, he niaue use only 
of three words, “ I came, I saw, 1 conquered.” 
Their having all the same form and termination 
in tlie Roman language adds grace to their 
conciseness. 

After this extraordinary success he returned 
to Italy, and arrived at Rome, as the year of 
his second dictatorship, an office that had never 
b^en annual before, was on the point of expir- 
ing, He was decb**cd con.siil for tlie year en- 
suing. But it was a blot in his character that 

• He was in great daiiger before, when attacked 
ill the palace by Achillas, who had made himself 
master of Alexandria, des. Bell. Lib. iii. ouh 

Otieiii. 

T They also contrived to raise the sea-watt r by 
engines, and pour it into C%sar*8 reservoirs and 
cisterns ; hut Cc£sar ordered wells to he dug, and 
in a night's time g<it a sntQeieut quantity of fresh 
water. Vide Cass. Hell. Alex. 

t First, there was a general uaval engagement ; 
after which Caesar attacked the island, and, last of 
all* the mole. It was in the last attack he was 
under the dUUcnlty mentioned by Plutarch. 

i His first intention was to cain the Admiral 
galley ; but, finding it very hard pressed, be made 
for the others. And it was fortunate for him that 
be did, for his own galley soon went to the bottom. 


he did not punish his troops, who, in a (imuilt, 
had killed CosconiuH and Galba, men of Piin-* 
torian dimity, in any severer manner than by 
calling them citizens,^ instead of fellow-sot- 
diers. Nay, he rave each of tliem a thousand 
drachmas notwithstanding, and assigned Iheia 
lar^e portions of land in Italy. Other cum* 
plaints against him arose from the madness ot 
Holabella, the avarice of Amintius, the drunken- 
ness of Antony, and the insolence of Comifi- 
cius,-]* who, having got possession of Pompey’s 
house, pulled it down, and rebuilt it, because 
he thought it not large enough for him. These 
things were very disagreeable to the Romans. 
Guesar know it, and disapproved such behavioar, 
but was obliged, through political views, to 
make use of such ministers. 

Cato and Scipio, after tlie battle of Pharsalia, 
had escaped into Africa, where they raised a 
respectable army with the assistance of King 
Juba. Ciesar now resolved to carry war into 
their quarters, and in order to it, first crossed 
over to Sicily, though it was about tlie time of 
the winter solstice. To prevent his officers 
from entertaining any hopes of having the ax- 
pediiion delayed, he pitchi.’d his own tent al 
most within the wash of tlie sea; and a favour- 
able wind springing up, he ro-emburked with 
three thousand foot ancl a small body of horse. t 
After he had landed them safely and privately 
on the African coast, he set sail again in quest 
of the remaining part of his troops, whose num- 
bers were more considerable, and fur whom he 
was under great concern. He Ibuiid tiiem, 
however, on their way at sea, and conducted 
tliem all to his African camp. 

He was there informed, that the euriny liml 
great dependence on an ancient oracle, the 
purport of which was, “ That the race oi Scipio 
would be always victorious in Africa” And, 
as he happened to have in his army one of tlie 
family ot Africanus, named Scipio SuUiition, 
though in other respects a contemptible fellow, 
either in ridicule of Scipio, the enemy’s general, 
or to turn the oracle on his side, in all engage- 
ments he gave this Sallution the command, as 
if he had been really general. Tliere were 
frequent occasions of this kind ; for he was 
oiten forced to fight for provisions, having 
neither a sufficiency of bread for his men, nor 
forage tor his horses. He was obliged to give 
his horses the very^ sea^weed, only washing^ out 
the salt, and mixing a little grass with it to 
make it go down. I'lie thing that laid him 
under a necessity of having recourse to this 
expedient was the number of Numidiaii cavalry, 

* But by this appellation they were cashiered. 
It was the tenth legion which had mutinied at 
Capua, and afterwards marched with gri’*at iiibolenee 
to Ruiiie. Csesar readily gave them the disrharge 
they demanded, which so humbled them, that they 
begged to be taken again into bis service ; and he 
did not admit of it without much seeming reluc- 
tance, nor till after niitch entreaty. 

t It was Antony, not Coruiticius, who. got the 
forfeiture of Pompey's house ; as appears from the 
life of Antony, and Cicero’s second Phi^ppir. 
Therefore there is, probably, a transposition in 
this place, owing to the carelessness of some trans- 
criber. 

{He embarked six legions and two thousand 
horse' ; but the number mentioned by Plutarch was 
all that he landed with at first, many of the sblpf 
having been separated by a storm. 
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who were extremely well momited, end hy 
swift and sadden impressions commanded the 
whole coast. 

One day when Gmsar’s cavalry had nothing 
else to do, they diverted themselves with an 
African, who danced> and played u|^n the diite 
witli great perfection. They had left their 
horses to the care of boys,>ana sat attending to 
the entertainment with great delight, when the 
enemy, coming upon them at once, killed part, 
and entered the camp with others, who fled 
with great precipitation. Had not Caesar him- 
self, and Asiniiis PolHo come to their assistance, 
and stopped their flight, the war would have 
been at an end that hour. In another engage- 
ment the enemy had the advantage again z cn 
which occasion it was that CsRsnr took an en- 
sign, who was running away, by the neck, and 
making him face about, said, ^ Look on this 
side for the enemy.” ^ 

iScipio, flushed with these successful pre- 
ludes, was desirous to come to a decisive ac- 
tion. Therefore, leaving Afrunius and Juba 
ill their respective camps, which were at no 
great distance he went in person to tho camp 
above the lake, in the neighbourhood of Thapsus, 
to raise a fortification for a place^ of arms and 
an occasional retreat. While Scipio was con- 
structing his walls and mniparls, Caesar, witli 
incredible despatch, iiiado his way through a 
country almost impractible, by reason of its 
woods and difficult passes, and coming sud- 
denly upon him, attacked one part of his army 
in the rear, anotlier in tlie front, and put the 
whole to flight. Then making the best use of* 
his opportunity, and of the favour of fortune, 
with one tide of success he took the camp of 
Afranius, and destroyed that of the Numidians; 
Juba, their king, being glad to save himself by 
flight Thus, m a small part of one day, he 
made himself master of three camps, and 
killed fifty thousand of the enemy, with tho 
loss only of fifty men. 

Such is the account some give us of the 
action ; others say, that as Ga*sar was drawing 
up his army and giving his orders, he had an at- 
tack of his old distemper ; and that upon its 
approach, before it hud overpowered and de- 
prived him of his senses, as lie felt tlie first 
agitations, he directed his people to carry him 
to a neighbonring tower, where he lay in quiet 
till the fit was over. ^ 1 

^ Many persons of consular and proetorian I 
dignity escaped ont of the battle. Some of! 
them, being afterwards taken, despatclied | 
themselves, and a number were put to death 
Iw Giesar. Having a strong desire to take 
Cato alive, the conquerer hastened to Utica,* 
w^hich Cato had the chaige of, and for that 
reason was not in the battle. But by the way 
he was informed that he had killed himself 
and his uneasiness at the news was very visi- 
ble. As his officers were wondering what 
might be tlie cause of that nneasiness,- be 
cried out. " Cato, I envy tliee thj* deatli. since 
thou eiiviedst me the of giving thee thy 

* B fore C«sar left Utica, be gave orders for the 
rebuHdlnc of Carthage, as he did, Mton after bis 
return to Italy, for the rebnildiiig of Corinth ; so 
that these two cities were destroyed In the same 
year, and in the sain|year raised ont of their ruins, 
in which they bad lh|u about n bundled years. 
Two years after, they were both re-pco|ded with Ro- 
uaa colonies* 
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life.** Nevertheless, by tlie book which he 
wrote against Cato after his death, H ^s not 
s^m ns if he had any intentions of favour to 
him before. For how can it be ftiought he 
would have spared the living enemy, wnen he 
poured so murh venom afterwardls upon his 

S ave ? Yet, from his clemency to Cicero, to 
nitns, and others witlioiit number, who had 
' borne arms against him, it is conlectnred, that 
the hook was' not written with a spirit of ran- 
coiir, but of political ambition ; for it was com- 
posed on such an occasion. Cicero had 
written an encomium upon Cato, and he gave 
the name of Cato to the book. It was h^hly 
esteemed bv many of the Romans, as nnglit 
be expected, as well from the superior ^o- 
qtience of the author as the dignity of the sub- 
ject. Ca3sar was piqued at the success of a 
work, which, in praising a man who had killed 
himself to avoid failing into his hands, he 
thought insinuated something to the dis- 
advantage of his character. He therefore 
wrote an answer to it, which he called An . 
iicato, and which contained a variety of 
charges against that great man. Both books 
Imve siiil their friends, as a regard to the Ihe- 
iiiory of Csesar or of Cato predominates. 

Caesar, after his return from Africa to Rome, 
spvkc in high terms of his victory to tlie pet)- 
ple. He imd them, he had subdued a country 
so extensive, that it would bring yearly into 
tlie public stores two hundred thousand Attic* 
measures of wheat, and three millions of pounds 
of 'il. After this, he led up his several tri- 
iimpits over Egypt, Pontiis, and Africa. In the 
I title of the latter, mention was not made of 
I Scipio, bat of Juba only. Juba, the son of 
that prince, then verv young, walked in the 
|>roces,sion. It proved a happy captivity for 
iiim ; for of a barbarous and unlettered Numi- 
dian, he became an historian worthy to be 
numbered among the most learned of Greece. 
The triumph was followed bv large donations 
to the soldiers, and feasts ana public diversions 
for tlie people. He entertained them at twenty- 
two thousand tables, and presented them with 
a numerous show of gladiators and naval, 
fights, in honour of his daughter Julia, who 
had been long dead. 

When these exhibitions were over,-J- an ac- 

* Medimni, See ilic table of weigbti and mea- 
sures. 

f Riiauld takes notice of three great mistakes in • 
this passage. The first is, where it is said that 
Cassar took a census of the people. Suetonius does 
not mention It, and Augustus himself, in the 
Marmora Aiicyrana, says, that in his sixth consulate 
that is, in the year of Rome 72S, be niinnhered Cb« 
people, which had not been done for forty-lwo 
years before. The second is, that, before the civit 
wars broke out between Caesar and Pompey, tbs 
number of the people In Rome amounted to no more 
than three hundred and twenty thousand ; for long 
before it was much greater,' and had contlnned 
upon the increase. The last is, where It is asserted 
that, in less than three years, those three hiindrsd 
and twenty thousand were reduced, by that war, to 
a bondrecl and fifty thousand ; the Adsity of wblch 
assertion Is evident ftom this, that a little while 
after, Caesannade a draogfat or eighty tbaneaBd* to 
be sent to foreign colonies. But what is still 
stranger, eigbleen ylars after, Angnstns looli an ac 
eomit of the people, and fonnd the number amoniit 
to four millions and sixty-three thonsand, at Bne ^ 
toalns assares us. From a passage In the same 
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€00111 WB9. taken of the citizens, who, 
three ho^red and twenty thousand, were 're- 
duced to a hundred and fifty thousand. So 
fatal a calamity was the civil war^ and such a 
number of the peimle did it take off, to say 
nothinz of the misfortunes it brought upon the 
rest of Italy, and all the provinces of the 
empire. 

This busines^'done, he was elected consul 
the fourth iimeyi^nd tlie fifst thing he under- 
took was to inarch into Spain against ine sons 
of Pompey, who, thongh young, had assembled 
a numerous army, and shewed a courage wor- 
thy the command they had undertaken. The 
great battle which put a period to that war 
was fought under the walls of Munda. Ccesur 
at first saw his men so hard pressed, and 
making so feeble a resistance, tliat lie ran 
through the ranks, auiidst the swords and 
in)ears, crying, “ Are you not ashamed to 
deliver your general into the hands of boys ?” 
The great and vigorous eftbrts this rep’-oach 
produced at last made the enemy turn their 
backs, and tlicrc wero more than thirty thon- 
sat]|i^ them slain, whereas Cmsar lost only a 
thousand, hut those were some of the best men 
ho had. As he retired after the battle, he told 
his friends, “ He had often fought for victory, 
hut that was the first time ho had fought for his 
life.»> 

He won this battle on the day of the Li- 
Jieralia, which was the same day tiiut Pompey 
the Great marched out, four years before. The 
younger of Pompey *s sons made his escape ; 
the other was taken by Didiiis, a few days 
after, who brought his head to Cuesar. 

This was the last of his wars; and his 
triumph on account of it gave llie Romans 
more pain than any other step lie hud taken. 
He did not now mount the car fur having con- 
quered foreign generals or barbarian kings, 
but for ruining the children, and destroying the 
race of one of the greatest men Rome had 
ever produced, though he proved at last un- 
fortunate. All the world condeimiccl his 
triumphing in the .calamitic-s of his country, 
and rejoicing in things which nothing could 
excuse, either before the gods or men, but 
extreme necessity. And it was the more ob- 
vious to condemn it, because, before tliis, he 
had^ never sent any inesscuger or letter to ac- 
quaint &Q public with any victory he had 
gained in tlie civil wars, but was rather 
ashamed of such advanteges. Tlie Romans, 
however bo\yh.g to his power, and sub- 
mitting to^ the bridle, j 3 ecause they saw no 
other respite from intestine wars ana miseries, 
but the taking one^ man for their master,' 
created him dictator ibr lile. This was a com- 
plete tyranny ; for to absolute power they 
added jperpetuity. 

Cicerp was the first who proposed that the 
' senate should confer {|^at honours upon Caasar, 

but honours within the measure of humanity. 
Those who followed contended with each 
other .which should make him the most extra- 
ordinary cpraplimente; and by the absurdity 
and exteavagance of their decrees, rendered 
him odious and insupportable even to persons 
of candour. His enemies are supposed to vie 

auihor (Ltie of Caesar Jebap. Iv.) these mUtahei of 
‘ Pittard took their rise. - 


with his flatterers in these sarriflees, that they 
might have the better pretence,^ and the more 
cause, to lift up their hands o^hst him, TliU 
is probable enough, because in other respects, 
after tlie civil wars were brought to an end, 
his conduct was irreproaclmble. It seems as 
if tliere was nothing unreasonable in their 
ordering a temple to be built to Cl£MENCY, in 
gratitude fbr the mercy they had experienced 
in Cseaar. For he not only pardoned most of 
those who had appeared agaiiist him in the 
field, but on some of them he bestowed honours 
and preferments ; on Brutus and Caesius for 
instance; for they were both nrsetors. The 
statues of Pompey had been tlirown down, 
but lie did not sullcr them to lie in that posture ; 
he erected tliem again. On which occasion 
Cicero said, “ That Caesar, by rearing Pom- 
’s statues, had established his owo.*^ 
lis friends pressed him to have a guard, and 
many ollbred to serve in that capacity, but he 
would not suiler it. For, he said, ^ It was 
better to die once, than to live always in fear 
of death.*’ He estc'cmcd the aflection of the 
peoiJo the most lionourable and the safest 
^ard, and therefore endeavoured to gain them 
by feasts and distributions of corn, ,as he did 
the soldiers, by placing them in agreeable 
colonies. The most noted places that he colon - 
ized were Carthage and Corinth ; of which it is 
remarkable, that as tlicy were both taken and 
dcmolishc(^at the same time, so they were at 
the .same time restored. 

The nobility be gained by promising thorn 
consulate^ and prmtorships, or, if they were 
engaged, By giving them other places of honour 
and (irofit. To all he opened the prospects of 
hope ; for he was desirous to reign over a 
willing people. For this reason he was so 
studious to oblige, that when Fabius Maximus 
died suddenly towards the close of^ his consul- 
ship, he appointed Canrnus Rebilius^ consul 
for the day that remained. Numbers went to 
pay their respeclsto him, according to custom, 
and to conduct him to tlm senate-house ; on 
which occasion Cicero said, Let make 
haste and pay our compliments to the consul, 
before his office is expired.” 

Caesar had such talents for great attempts, 
and so vast an ambition, that the many actions 
he had performed by no means indneed him to 
sit down and enjoy tlie glory he had acquired ; 
they rather whetted his appetite for other con- 
quests, produced new designs equally great, 
together with equal confidence of success, and 
inspired him with a passion for fresh renown, 
as if he had exhausted all the pleasures of the 
old. This passion was nothing but .a jealousy 
of himself, a conffiirt with himself (as eager im 
if it had been with another man} to make his 
future achievements ootshine the. past. In this 
spirit be ha^ formed a design, ana was making 
prei>arations for war against the. TSBrthiaD.s. 
After he had subdued tbeni| he intended to 
traverse Hyrcania,. and marching along by the 
Caspian Sea and ^ount Caucasus# ^te enter 
Scythia ; to carry his coMuciing arms through 
the countries adjoining to Germany, and through 
Germany itself;^ and then to return by Qaiil to 
Rome; thus finishing the circle'' of* the Roman 
empire, as well as extendii^ its bounds to the 
ocean on every side^ 

• Macrobius calls htni 
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During the prepuraticms for' tliifl ez^dition> 
he attempted to dig through the Istninus of 
Corinth, and committed tlie care of tiiat work 
to Anienns. ’ He designed also to convey- tlie 
'fiber by a deep channel directly from Rome 
to Circfei, and so into the sea near Tarracina, 
ibr the convenience as well as security of nier- 
chants who traded to Rome. Anolher public- 
spirited work that he meditated was to drain 
all the marshes by Nomentiim and Setia, by 
which ground enough would be gained from 
the water to employ many thousands of hands 
in tillage. He proposed further to raise bunks 
on the shore nearest Rome, to prevent the sea 
from breaking in upon the land ; to clear the 
Ostian shore of its secret and dangerous ob- 
structions, and to build harbours fit to receive 
the many vessels that came in there. Those 
tliii^ were designed, but did nut take eHect. 

He conmleted, however, the regulation of 
the calendar, and corroded the erroneous 
computation .of time, agreeably to a plan whi<‘}i 
he had ingeniously.contrived, and which proved 
of Ae greatest ntility. For it was not only in 
ancient times that llie Tloinan months so ill 
agreed with the revolution of the year, that ihc 
festivals and days of sacriflcc, by little and little, 
fell back into seasons quite opposite to ihose 
of their institution; but even in the lime of 
Csesar, when the solar year ^vas made use i»f, 
the generality lived in perfect ignorance of tlie 
matter; and the priests, who were the only 
persons that knew any thing about it, used to 
and all at once, and when nobody expected it, 
an interc,alary month, called Merciwnihts, of 
which Noma was the inventor. That remedy, 
liowever, proved much too weak, and was far 
from operating extensively eiioagli, to correct 
the great niiscomputalions of time ; a.s we liavo 
observed in that prince's life. 

Caesar, having proposed the epu^stion to the 
most able philosophers and rnathcmaticians, 
published, upon principles already verified, a 
new and more exact regulation, which the 
Romans still go by, and by that means are 
nearer the truth than other nations witli respect 
lo the difference between the sun’s revolution 
and tliat of the twelve months. Yet this useful 
invention furnished matter of ridicule to the 
envioQs, and to those who could but ill brook 
his power. For Cicero (if I mistake not,) when 
some one happened to s^, ^ Ltyra will rise 
to-morrow,’’ answered, “ Undoubtedly ; there 
is an edict for it:” as if the calender was 
forced uj^n them, as well as other things. 

But the principal thing that excited the public 
hatred, and at mt caused his death, was his 
passion for the- title of king. It was the first 
thing that ^ve offence to the multitude, and it 
afforded his inveterate enemies a very plausible 
plea. Tkose who wanted to procure him that 
nononr, nve it out among the people, that it 
^peared from the Sibylline books, “ Tlie 

Homans could never conqoer the Parthians, 

except thej went to war under the conduct of 
a king.” And one day, when Cmsar returned 
from Alba to Rofne, some of his retainers 
ventured to salute him by that title. Observ- 
ing that the were troubled at this strange 

compliment^ tie put on an air of resentment and 
said, He was not called king, but Caesar.” 
Upon this, a deep silence ensued, and he 
rassed on in no goml humour. 


Another time the senate having decreed him 
some extravagant honours, the consols and 
prietors, attended by the whole body of patri* 
ciaiis, wtmi lo inform turn of what they had 
done. When they came, he did not rise to 
receive them, but kept his seat, as if they had 
been person in a private station, and his 
answi;r to their udtlrcss, was, “ That there 
was- more need to retrench his honours than to 
enlarge thctii.” 'fills haiiglitidess gave pain not 
only to llie seuatr, but the people, w'hp thought 
the contempt of tliat body reflected dishonour 
upon the wliole coininon wealth ; for oil who could 
decently withifruw, went off greatly dejected. 

Perceiving tiie fuLsc step he liiid taken, he 
retired immediately to his own house ; and 
laying his neck bare, told his friends, “He 
was ready for tiie first hand that would strike.” 
He then bethought hiiri.s(df of nlle^ng his dis- 
It'riipe*' a.s an excuse ; and asscrfecl, that those 
who i\.e under its influence are apt to find 
their facultie.s fail them, wlien they speak 
sbiiiding ; a freiitbling and giddiness coming 
upon them, which bereaves tbcm of their 
senses^ 'fliis, however, was not really »the 
case; for it is said, ho was desirous to rise to 
the senate ; but Cornelius Hal bus, one of his 
frieiid.s, or rather flatterers, held him, and had 
servility cnou.i.‘,h to say, “ Will you not remem- 
ber that you -.ire Cvei;ar, and suffer them to pay- 
their court to you UvS flu ir superior?” 

These <liscunioiiis were greatly increased by 
the iiidigtiify witli which lie treated the tri- 
biiiies of the people. lu tlm J^iupercalia, which, 
according to most writers, is an ancient pasto- 
ral least, and which answers in many respects 
to the Lijcoja among.st the Arcadians, young 
men of noble families, and indeed many of tlie 
inagisf rate's, run about the streets naked, and, 
by way of divi'rsioii, strike all they meet with 
leathern thongs with the luiir upon^ them. 
Numbers of w'omen of (he first quality put 
themselves in their way, and present their 
hands for stripes, (ns scliulars do to a master,) 
being jmrsuaded that the pregnant gain an easy 
delivery by it, and that the barren are enabled 
to conceive. Ciesar wDre a hfftiniphal robe 
that day, and seated liimsfdf in a golden chair 
upon tlie rostra, to sec the ceremony. 

Antony ran among tlie rest, in compliance 
with the rules of the festival, ibr he was con- 
sul. When he came into the forum, and tlie • 
crowd had made way for him, he approached 
Cfcsar, and offered him a diadem wreathed 
with laurel. Upon 'this, some plaudits were 
heard, but very feeble, because they proceeded 
only from persons placed there on purpose. 
Ccesar refii 9 ed it, and then the planaits were 
loud and general. Antony presented it once 
more, and few applauded his officionsness : but 
when C’sesar rejected it agaiiK the wplaose 
again was general. Caesar, uncieceivea oy hif 
second trial, ruse up, and ordered tiie diadenr/ 

to be consecrated in the Capitol. 

A few days after, his statues were seer 
adorned with royab diadems ; and Flavius an c 
Marallus, two of the tribunes, went and tore 
them off They also found oqt the persons wh 
first sainted Csesar king, and committed them 
to prison. The people followed with cheerful 
acclamations; and called them Brv/tises, 1^- 
cause Brutus was tlie man wlu> expelM tlt'> 

' kings, and put the government in tiie hands oi' 

2L 2 
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. iNBUate and peoplie. Oeraar, higj^hly incensed 
^ia^]0li&lr behaviour, deposed the tribunes^ and 
i$|| !.Way of reprimand to them, as well as insult 
people, caUed (liem several times Brut€» 
w)d Cumatans, 

Upon this, many applied to Marcus Brutus, 
^bhbj'by the father’s side, was supposed to bera 
descendant of that ancient Brutus, and whose 
mother was of the illustrious house of the Ser* 
vilii; He was also nephew and son-in-law to 
Cato. No man was more inclined than he to 
lift his hand against monarclw, but he was 
withheld by tlie honours and favours he had 
received from Caesar, who had not only jnven 
him his life after tlie defeat of Poim^cy at Phar- 
salin,' and pardoned many of his friends at his 
request, but continued to honour him with his 
confidence. That very year he had procured 
him the most honounible jirsetorahip, and he 
had named him for the consiilKhip four years 
after, in preference to Cassius, who was his 
competitor. On which occasion Csnsar is re- 
l>orted to have said, Cassius assigns tlie 
strongest reasons, but I cannot refuse Brutus.'^ 

Some impeached Briiitis, after the con- 
spiracy was formed ; but, instead of listening 
to them, he laid his hand on his body, and 
said, “ Brutus will wait for this skin intimat- 
ing, that though the virtue of Brutus rendered 
him worthy of empire, ho wtiiild not bo guilty 
of any ingratitude or baseness to nlitain it. 
Those, however, who were desirous of a 
change, kept their eyes u[>on liiin tmly, or 
principally ut least ; and as they durst not 
speak out plain, they put billets night after 
night in the tribunal and seat which he used as 
preetor, mostly in tliose terms ; “ Thou slcep- 
cst, Brutus;” or, “Thou art not Brutus.”^ 

Cassius perceiving his IVunid’s ambition a 
little stimulated by tliese papers, began to ply 
him closer than before, and spur him on to 
the great enterprise ; for he had a particular 
enmity against Cmsar, for tlie reasons which 
we have mentioned in the lilc of Brutus. 
Gsesar, too, had some suspicion of him, and he 
even said ope day to his friends, “ What think 
yon of Cassius ? I do*not like his pale looks.” 
Another time, when Antony and Doiabella 
' were accused of some designs against his per- 
son and government, he said, “ I have no ap- 
prehensions from those fat and sleek men ; I 
rather fear the pale and lean ones meaning 
Cnssins and Bratus. 

It seems, from this instance, that fate is not 
so secret as li is inevitable ; for we ai*e told, 
there were strong signs and presages of the 
death of Gsesar. As to the lights in the hea- 
vens, the strange noises heard in various quar- 
ters bf night, and the appearance of solitary 
birds in the^ forum, perhaps they deserve not 
onr notice in so great an event as this. .But 
some attention should be given to Strabo the 
philosopher. .According to him, there were 
seen in the air men of fire encountering each 
other; such a flame appeared to issno from 

■ the hand of a soldier’s servant, that all the 
spectators tliooght it must be burned, yet. 
when it was over, lie found no' harm : aua 
wie of the victims which Ctesar offered, was 
iiiiud without a heart The latter was c«r- 
lainly a most alarming prodigy; for, accord- 
* Pg to the rales of nature, no creature can exist 
l•’llhont a heart What is still more extraot- 
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dinary, many report. Chat a certain, soothsayer 
forewarned him ot a great danger which 
threatened him on the ides of March, and 
that when the day was come, as he was going 
to the senate house, he called to the soothsayer, 
and said, laughing, “The ides of March are 
come ;” to which he answered softly, ^ Yes ; 
but they are not gone.” 

The evening before, he supped with Marcus 
liepidiiH, and signed, accoraing to custom, a 
number of letters, as he sat at table. While 
he was so employed, there arose a question, 
“ What kind of death was the best ?” and 
Cmsar answering before them all, cried out, 
“ A sudden one.” Tiie same night, as he was 
in bed with his wife, the doors and windows of 
the room flew open at once. Disturbed both 
witli the noise and the light, he observed, by 
moonshine, Calpumia in n deep sleep, uttering 
broken words and inarticulate groans. She 
dreamed that she was weeping over him, as 
she held him,. murdered, in her arms. Others 
say, she dreamed that the^ pinnacle was fallen, 
which, as Livy tells ns, the senate had ordered 
to be erected upon Caesar's house, by way of 
ornament and distinction.; and that it was the 
fall of it which she lamented and wept for. Be 
that as it may, the next .morninjg she conjured 
Gmsar not to go out that day, if he could pos- 
sibly avoid it, but to adjourn the senate ; and, 
if he had no regard to her dreams, to have re- 
course to some otlier species of divination, or 
to sacrifices, for information as to his fate. 
This gave him some suspicion and alarm ; for 
he had never known before, in Calpurnia, any 
thing of the weakness or superstition of her 
sex, though she was now so much aflected. 

He tliereforc oUcrcd a number of sacrifices, 
and, as the diviners found no au'spicious tokens 
ill any of them, he sent Antony to dismiss the 
senate. In the meantime, Decius Brutus.f 
surnamed Albiuus, came in. He was a person 
in whom Cmsar placed such confidence that he 
had appointed him his second heir, yet he was 
engaged in the conspiracy with tlie other Brutus 
and Cassius. This man, fearing that if Caesar 
adjourned the senate to another day the aflair 
might be discovered, laughed at the diviners, 
and told Csesar he would be highly to blame, 
if, by such a slight, he gave the senate an oc- 
casion of complaint against him. “ For lliey 
were met,” he said, “at his summons, and 
came prepared with one voice to honour him 
w'ith the title of king in the provinces, and to 
grant tliat he should wear the diadem both by 
sra and land every where out of Italy. But if 
any one go and tell them, now they have taken 
their places, they must go home again, and re- 
turn when Calpurnia happens to have belter 
dreams, what room will your enemies have to 
launch ont against yon ! Or who will hear 
your friends when they attempt to shew, that 
this is not an open servitude on the one hand, 
and tyranny on the other? — If you are ab- 
solutely persuaded that this is an unlucky day., 
it is certainly better to go yourself,* and teli 

* The pinnacle was aa ornament usiiBlly< placed 
upon the top of tbeir temples, and was comnuudy 
adorned with tome statues of tbeir gods, figures « 
victory, or other symbolical device. 

t Plutarch finding a J> prefix^ to Brutns, look 
it for JDeciusi but his name was JOtcimus Bru^ 
ius. Lee ApiMan and Boetouiui, 
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them you have Birone reaflOM for putting o6r 
hiisiness till another time." So sayings lie took 
Cmsar by tlie hand, nnd led him out 

lie was not gone far from the door, when a 
slave, who belonged to some other pers<in, at- 
tempted to get up to speak to him, but finding 
it impossible, by reason of the crowd that was 
about him, ne made his way into the house,, 
and patting himself into the hands of Calpiimia, 
desired her to keep him safe till Caesar’s re- 
turn, because he had matters of great import- 
ance to commnnicate. 

Artemidorus the Cnidian, who, by teaching 
the. Greek eloquence, became acquainted with 
some of Brutus’s friends, and had got intelli- 
gence of most of the transactions, approach- 
ed Caesar with a paper, explaining wbat he 
had to discover. Observing that 'he gave 
the papers, as fast as he received them, to his 
officers, lie got up as close as possible, and 
said, “ Caesar, read this to ypursolf, and 
quickly : for it contains matters of great con- 
sequence, and of the last concern to you.” lie 
took it and attempted several times to read it, 
but ^vl&s always prevented by one. application 
Gr ower. He therefore kept that paper, and 
that only in his hand, when lie entered the 
house. Some say, it was delivered to hi;ri by 
another iimn,^ Artemidorus being kept from 
approaching him all the way hy the crowd. 

These tilings might, indeed, fall out hy 
chance ; but us in the place where the senate 
was that day assembled, and which proved 
file scene of that tragedy, there was a statue of 
Pompey, and it was an edifice which Ponipey 
had consecrated for an ornament to his theatre, 
nothing can be clearer than that some deity 
conducted the whole, business, and directed 
file execution of it to that very spot. Even 
Cassius himself, though inclined to the doc- 
trines of Eiiicurus, turned his eye to the 
statue of Pompey, and secretly invoked bis 
aid, before the great attempt. The arduous 
occasion, it seems, overruled his former sen- 
timents, nnd laid tliem oiieii to all the influence 
of enthusiasm. Antony, who was a faithful 
friend to Caesar, nnd a man of great strength, 
was lieki in discours(^ W'ithout by Brutus Al- 
liinus, who had contrived u long .story to detain 
him. 

\Vlien Ciesar entered the bouse, the senate 
rose to do him honour. Some of Brutus’s ac- 
complices came up behind his chair, and others 
before^ it, pretending to intercede, along with 
Metillius'f’ Cimber for the recal of his brother 
from exile. They continued their instances till 
he came to his seat. When he was seated he 
^ve them a positive denial^ and as they con- 
lAniied their' importunities witJi an air of com- 
pulsion, he grew ann-y. Cimber, t then, with 
loth bauds, pulled his gown oil' his neck, 
which was the signal for the attack. Casca 
gave him the first blow. It was a stroke upon 

* By Calos Trebonliis. So Plutarch says, in the 
Life of Brutos ; Appian says the auiue ; and Cicero 
too, in his second Philiphic. 

^ lifetilttus is plainly a corruption. Suetonius 
rail# him Cimber Tullluit, in Applan he is named 
AniUius Clmber^»nil there is a medal which hears 
that name ; but that medal is believed to be 
■piirioiis. Some* call bjm Mctellios Cimber; and 
stliers suppose ire should rpsd Tullius Cimber. 
t Herein the original Uis .MelUliiis again* 


the neck with his sword, but Ifie wonud was 
not dangerous; for the beginning of sa.tfe-* 
mentions an enterprise lie was probably iin 
some disorder. Csssar therefore turned .liijiibfi 
him and laid hold of his sidsrd. At the stime 
time tliey both cried out, the one in Iiatin, 
“Viliam! Casca! what dost thou mean?? .and 
the other in Greek, to his brotlier, “ Brnth^r# 
help . * 

After such a beginning, those who knew no- 
thing of tlie conspiracy were seized with con- 
sternation and horror, insomuch that they 
durst neither dy or assist, nor even utter a 
word. All the conspirators now drew their 
swords, and surrounded him in such a manner, 
that whatever way he turned, he saw nothing 
but steel gleaming In his face, and met nothing 
but wounds. Like some savage beast attacked 
by the hunters, he found every hand lifted 
against him, for they all agreed to have u sliare 
in the sacrifice and a taste of his blood, lliere- 
fore Brutus himself gave him a stroke in the 
groin. Some say, he opposed the rest, and con- 
tinued stnigglingand crying out,till he ))erceived 
the sword of Brutus; then he drew his robe 
over his face, and yielded to his fate. Either 
by accident, or pushed thither by the con- 
spirators, ‘ he expired on the pedestal of Pom- 
pey ’s statue, and dyed it w'ifh his blood ; so 
that Ponqiey seemed to preside over the work 
of vengeance, to tread nis enemy under bis 
feet, and to enjoy his agonies. Tnose agonies 
were great, for he received no leas than three 
and twenty wfoimds. And many of tlie con- 
spirators wounded each other, as they were 
aiming their blows at him. 

Ccesar thus despatched, Brutus advanced to 
speak to the senate, and to assign his reasons 
for what he had done, hut they could not bear 
to hear him ; they fled out of the house, and 
filled the people witli inexpressible horror and 
dismay. Some shut up tlieir houses; others 
left their shops and counters. All were in mo- 
tion ; one was running to see the spectacle; 
another running back. Antony and Lepidus, 
Cmsar’.^ principal friends, withdrew, and hid 
tliemselves in other people’s houses. Mean- 
time Brutus and his confedenites, yet warm 
from the slangliter, marched in a body with 
their hloody Hwt>rds in their hands, from the 
senate-house to the Capitol, not like men that 
fled, hut with an air of gaiety and confidence, 
calling the peoplo to liberty, and stopping to 
talk with every man of consequence .whom 
they met. There were some who even joined 
tlie n I, and mingled with tlicir train ; desirous 
of appearing to have had a share in the action, 
and hoping for one in the glory. Of this num- 
ber were Cains Octavius and Lentuliis Spin- 
thcr, who afterwards paid dear for their vanity; 
being jjut to deatli by Antony and young 
Cicsar. So that they^c^ined not even the ho- 
nour for which they lost their lives ; for no- 
body believed that they had any part in the 
enterprise ; and they were punished, not fox 
4tlie deed, but for the will. 

Next day Bmtas, and the rest of the con- 
spirators came down from the Capitol, and 
addressed the people, who attended to their 
discourse witliout expressing either dislike or 
approbation of what was done. Bat by their 
silence it appeared that Uiey pitied Ciesar, at 
the same time that they retered Kratus. The 
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' senate passed a general amnesty ; aud^ to recoiK 
all parties^ they decreed Caesar divine 
^1ion<nm« and confirmed all the acts' of his dic- 
tatprspip; while on Bmtns and- his friends 
they bestowed gcaremments, and such honours 
■M .were snitable: so that it was generally 
imagined the commonwealth was firmly estab- 
lidied again, and all brought into the best 
order. 

But when, upon the opening of Cassar’s will, 
it was found that he had left every Roman citi- 
sen a considerable legacy, and tiiey beheld 
jthe body* as it was .carried through the forum, 
lAt mangled witli wounds, the multitude could 
no longer be kept within bounds. They stopped 
the procession, and tearing up the beucnes, 
with the doors and tables, heaped them into a 
pile, .and burned the corpse there. Then 
snatching flaming brands from the jiile, some i 
ran to bum tlie houses of the assassins, while ! 
others ranged the city, to find the conspirators 
themselves, and tear them in pieces ; but they 
liad taken such care to secure themselves tliat j 
ih^ could not meet with one of tliem. 

One Cinna, a friend of Caesar's, had a strange 
dream the preceding night. He dreamed (as 
they tell usl that Caesar invited him to supper, | 
and, upon nis refusal to go, caught him by the 
hand, and drew him after him, in s^dte of all 
the resistance he could make. Hearing, how- 
ever, that the body of Cesar was to be burned | 
in the forum, he went to assist in doing him ; 
the last honours,* though he had a fever, upon | 
him, the- con'at^quence of his uneasiness about 
his dream. On his coming up, one of the popu- 1 
lace, askefi^ ^Who that was?” and having 
learned bis name,- told it to his next neighbour. 
A report immediately spread through the whole 
company, that it was one of Caesar’s murderers ; 
and, indeed, one of- the conspirators wns 
named - Cinna. The multitude, taking this for 
the man, fell upon him, and tore him to pieces 
upon the spot, Brutus and Cassius were so 
terrified at this rage of the populace -that, a few 
days after, they left the c ity, ^ An account of 
their subsequent nclion.s, snilcrings, and deatli, 
be found in the Life of Brutu.s. 

Cmsar died at the age of fifty -six, and did 
not survive Pompoy above four years. His 
object was sovereign power and authority, 
whic;h he pursued tlirougii innumerable dangers, 
and by prodigious efibrts he gained it at last. 
But he reaped no oilier fruit from it than an 
empty and invidious title. It is true the Divine 
Power, which conducted liiin through life, at- 
tended him after 1 death as his avenger, pur- 
sued and hunted out the assassins over sea and 
land, and rested not till there was not a man 
left, either of tliose who dipped their iiands in 
Ills blood or of tliose who gave their sanction 
to' the deed. 

JThe roost remarkable of natural events rela- 
tive to tills allair was, that Cassius, after he 
had. lost the batde of Philippi, killed liimself 
with the same dagger which he hud made nse 
of against Ciesar; and ilie most signal phe^ 
nomenon in the heavens was that of a great 
which shone very bright for seven 

\ A conu^t made Its appearance In the north, 
while we were ccUlirating the games in honour of 
Cwsar, lancl shone bright for seven days, it arofle 
about the eleventh hour of tb^ day, and was seen by 
all nations. It was commonly believed to lie a 
fign that the coul of C'.C£ar wds admitted auionsr 


nights after Cmsar’s deatli, and then disap. 
peared. To which we may add the &ding of 
the sun’s lustre ; for bis orb looked pale all that 
year; hewrose not with a sparkling radiance, 
nor had the heat he afforded its usdal strength 
The air of course, was dark and heavy, for 
want of that vigorous beat wjiich ckain and 
rarefies it ; and the fruits were so erode 'hnd 
ODConcocted that they pined away and decayed 
through the chillness of tlie atmosphere’. 

We have a proof still more striking that tlie 
assassination of Cmsar Avas displeasing to 
TOds, in the phantom that appeared to jBrutus. 
The story of it is this: Brutus was on the point 
of transporting his army from Abydos to the 
opposite continent ; and the night before be lay 
in nis tent, awake, according to custom^ and in 
deep thought about what might be the event of 
the war ; for it was natural for him to watch 
great part of the night, and no general ever re- 
quired so little sleep. With all his senses 
about him, he heard a noise at the door of his 
tent, and looking towards the light, which was 
now burned very low, he saw a terrible ap- 
pearance in tlie human fiirm, but of prodigious 
stature and the must hideous aspect. At first 
he was struck with astbnishment ; but when he 
saw it neither did- nor spoke any thing to him, 
but stood in silence by his bed, he asked it, 

** Who it was ?” The spectre answered, “ • 
am tliy e\ il genius, Bratus ; thou shalt see me 
at Philippi.” Brutus answered boldly, ** I’ll 
meet thee there and the qiectre immediately 
vanished. 

Some time after, be engaged Antony and Oc- . 
taviuB CoDsar at Philippi, and the first day was 
victorious, carrying all before him where he 
fought in person, and even pillaging Csesar’s 
camp. The night before he was to fight the 
second battle, the same spectre appeared to 
him again, but spoke not a- word. Brutus, 
however, understood that bis last hour* was 
near, and courted danger with all the violence 
of despair. Yet he did not fall iu the action ; 
but seeing all was lost, he retired to the top of 
a rock, where be presented his naked sword 
to his breast, and a friend, as tliey tell us, as- 
sisting the thrust, he died upon the spot.^ 


tlic gods ; for wlilcb reason we added a star to the 
hc’ad of Ills statue consecrated soon after in the 
forum.”— I'ragiii. Auc. Cass. ap. Plin. 1. 11. c. Sd. 

* wiiatever Plutarch’s motive may have been. It 
is ct'rt'.iiii that he lias given us a very inadequate 
and imperfect idea of the character of Caesar. The 
life he has uriiteii is a confused jumble of facts, 
snatclicd from diflerciit historians, without order, 
consistency, legularity, or accuracy. He has left 
us none of those liner and minuter traits, wbicli, 
as be elsewhere justly observes, distinguish and 
characterise the inau more than his most popular 
and splendid operations. He has written the. life 
.of Ca;»ar like a man under restraint ; has skimmed 
over his actions, and shewn a manifest satisfaction 
when he could draw the attention of the reader to 
otlier characters and circumstances, however insig- 
iiiticaiit, or bow often soever repeated by himself, 
in the narrative of other lives.. 'Vqt firom the little 
light be has afforded us, and from the better- ac- 
counts of other historians, we may easily. discover, 
that Cmsar was a man of grea( and distingiiUbed 
virtues. Had be been as able in bis politiom as be, 
wai iu bis military capacity ; • .bad be beeii' capably 
of. hiding, or even of mauaglitg that openiiesa. of 
mind, which was the connate attendant of bis 
liberality and ambition, the last prevailing passion 
would not have blinded bint so put -sp early 

a period to ills race of glory. 
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Demadss Oie orator, by^tudWog in his whole 
adminisfiration to (lease the Macedonians and 
Antipat^r, had great authority in Athens. 
When he found' nimnelf hy that complaisance 
often obliged to propose laws and make 
speeches rnjiirious to the dignity and virtue of 
his country, he used to say. " He was excusable, 
because he came to the helm when the com- 
monwealth was no more than a wreck This 
assertion, which in him was unwarrantable, 
was true enough when applied to the adminis- 
tration of Phocion. Demades was the very 
man who^ wrecked his countiy. He pursued 
such a vicious plan both in his private and 
public conduct, that Antipater scrupled not to 
say of him, when he was grown old, “ That he 
was like a sacrificed beast, all consumed ex^ 
eept his tongue and his paunch.^^ But the 
virtne of Phocion found a strong and powerful 
adversary in the times, and its glory was ob- 
scured in the gloomy period of Greece's mis- 
fortanes. For Virtue is not so weak as So- 
phocles^ would make her, nor is the seotiiuent 
just which he puts in tlie mouth of one of the 
persons of his drama. 

— ^The firmest mind will fail 

Beneath misfortune's stroke, and, stunn'd, depart 

JP'rom Us sage plan of action. t 

All the advantage that Fortune can truly be 
aflirmed to gain in her combats with the good 
and virtuous is, the bringing upon them unjust 
reproach and censure, insteatl of the honour 
and esteem which are their due, and by that 
meaps lessening the confiderfeo the world 
would have in their virtue. 

It. is^ imi'igined, indeed, that when affairs 
parosper^ the people, elated with their strength 
and success, behave with greater insolence to 
good ministers ; but it is the very reverse. 
Misfortunes always sour their temper ; the least 
thing ^vill then disturb tlicm ; they take fire at 
trifles; and they are impatient of the least 
severily of expression, lie who reproves their 
faults, seems to rej)roach fhein with tlieir rais- 
fortuoe.s, and every bold and free address is 
considered as an insult As honey makes a 
wounded or ulcerated member smart, so it 
often happens, that a remonstrance, though 
pregnant with truth and sense, hurts and irri- 
tates the distressed, if it is not gentle and 
mild in the application. Hence Emmer often 
expresses such things as are pleasant, by the 
word menoikes, which signifies what is sym- 
p/ionious to the mind, what soothes it weak- 
ness, and bears not hard upon its inclinations. 
Inflamed' eyes love to dwell upon dark brown 
colours and avoid such as are bright and' 

* Tlie toncUe and the paunch were not biirnf^d 
with' the rest of the victim. The paunch used to be 
stuffed and served up at table^ and tbe tongue was 
' Mroed on the altar at the end of tbe cntertaln- 
'^ment Iff hoii»ur of Mercury, and bad libations 
boored upfm It. Of ibis tbeiic are many examples 
in Homer's Odyssey. 

t SopAOC. Autig. h 5C&, and 570. ^ 


irlanng. So it is with a state, in any series of 
ill-conducted ^nd unprosperoiis measures ; snch 
is the feeble and relaxed condition of its 
nt'rves. that it cannot bear the least alarm ; 
tlie voice of truth, which brings its faults to its 
remembrance, "gives it inexpressible pain, 
though not only salutary, but necessary ; and 
it will not be heacd, except its harshness Jm 
modified. It is a difficult task to rovem svffla 
a people : for if the man who teUs them the 
truth falls the first sacrifice, be who flatters * 
them at last perishes with them. 

The mathematicians say, the sun does not 
move in the same direction with the' heavens, 
nor yet in a direction qnite opposite, hut cir- 
culating with Q gentle and almost insensible 
obliquity, gives the whole system such a 
temperature as tends to its preservation. So 
in a system of goverpment, if a statesman is . 
determined to describe a straight line,' and in 
all things to go against the inclinations of the 
people, such rigour must make his administra- 
tion odious; and, on the other hand,' if he 
snlfers himself to be carried along with their 
most erroneous motions, the government will 
soon be in a tottering and rainous state. The 
latter is the more common error. of the fwo- 
Biit the politics which keep a middle course, 
sometimes slackening the reiUs, and^ some- 
times keeping a tighter hand, indulging the 
people in one point to gain another that is more 
important, are the only measures that are 
formed upon rational^ principles : for a well- 
timed condescension and moderate treatment 
will bring men to concur in many useful 
schemes, which tliey could not he brought . 
into by despotism and violence. It must lie 
acknowledged, that this mediunl is difficult to 
hit upon, because it requires a mixture of dig- 
nity with gentleness ; but when the jast tern- ' 
perature is gained, it presents the happiest and 
most perfect harmony that can be conceived. 

It is by this sublime harmony tbe Supreme 
Being governs the world: for nature, is not 
dragged into obedience to his commands, and 
tliough his influence is irresistible, it is rational 
and mild. 

The effects of austerity were seen in the 
younger Cato. There was nothing engamg or 
I popular in liis behaviour ; he never stoaied to 
oblige the people, and tlierefore his wei^t in 
the administration was not great. Cicero irays, 

^ He acted as if he had lived in the common- 
wealth of Plato, not in the dregs of Romulus, 
and by that means fell short of the consulate.^^ 
His case appears to me to have been the same 
with that ot fruit which comes out of season : ' 
people look upon it with pleasure and admi- 
ration, but they make no use of it Thus the 
old-fashioned virtue of Cato, making its ap* . 

* Tbe passage here referred to U in the But 
epistle of Cicero's second bookof Atilcus. BeA.we 
find notliiiig there of the repulse Cato met with In 
his application for the ' consulililp. That repulse, 
iinieed, did not happen till eight years. afW the 
date of that f piule. 
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pearance amidst the lui^itry ai^ comiptioa 
tine had iatrodaced, h^^l the 8|^en-, 
;.d9^n ^potation which such a'ph^ddroehoa 
covRi fdaim, bat it did not answer the exigen*' 
dies' Of the state ;^t was dispropoirtioned to the 
ddeiy. and too ponderoas and unwieldy for 
lise, ' Ind^d^ his circiimstances were not al- 
l^lher like ^ose of Phocion^ who came not 
into the administra'iion till the state was sink- 
ing whereas Cato had only to save the ship 
beating about in the storm. At the same time 
we must allow that he had not the principal 
direction of her ; he sat not at the helm ; ne 
dfNild do no more than help to hand the sails 
and the tackle. Yet he maintained a noble 
conilfctwith Fortune^ who having determined 
to ruin the commonwealth^ effected it by a 
¥ariety of hands, but with great difficulty, by 
slow steps and gradual advances. So near was 
Rome being saved by Cato and Cato’s virtue ! 
With it we would compare that of Phocion : 
not in a general manner, so as to say tliey were 
both persons of integrity and able statesmen t 
for there is a difference between valour and 
valour, for instance, between that of Alcibi- 
ades and that of Euaminondas ; the prudence 
of Themistocles and that of Aristides were not 
the same ; justice was of one kind in Noma, 
and in ^gesilans of another : but the virtues of 
Phocion and Cato were the same in the most 
minnte particular ; their impression, form, and 
colour^ are perfectly similar. Thus their se- 
verity of manners was equally tempered with 
humanity, and their valour with caution ; they 
had the same solicitude for otliers. and disre- 
gard for'themselves : the same abhorrence of 
everything base and dishonourable, and the 
same firm attachment to justice on all occa 
sions : so that it requifhs a very delicate ex - 
pression, like the finely discriminated sounds 
of the organj'f' to mark the diilerence in their 
characters. 

* It is universally agreed, that Cato w'as of an 
illustrious pedigree, which we shall give some 
account of in lus life ; and we conjecture, that 
Phocion’s was not mean or obscure ; for had 
he been the son of a turner, it would certainly 
have been mentioned by Glaucippiis, the son 
of Ifyperides, among a thousand other things, 
in the treatise which he wrote on purpose to 
disparage him. Nor, if his birth had been so 
low, would he have had so good an education, 
or such a liberal .mind and manners. It is 
c^ain that, when very young, he was in 
tuition with Plato, and afterwards witli Xeno- 
crates in the Acadk ny ; and from the very first, 
he distinguished himself by his strong applica- 
tion to the most valuable studies. Diiris tells 
ns, the Athenians never saw him eiilier laugh 
or cry, or make use of a public bath, or put 
Ills band from under his cloak, when he was 
dressed to appear in public. If he made an 
excursion into the country, or marched out to 

* Oqr author means, that iincominon and ex- 
traordinary efforts were more necessary to save the 
poor remains of a 'wreck, than to keep a ship, yet 
whole aud ontire, from sinking. 

t The organ here mentioned wai probably that 
Invented by Ctesibius, who, according to Atfaenseiis, 
placed In the temple of Zephyrus, at Alexandria, 
a tube, which, collecting air by the appulsive mo- 
tion of water, emitted musical sounds, either by 
their strength adapted to war, or by their lightness* 
to festivity. • * 


war, he went always barefooted, and without 
his upper' mirmoiit^tQO;» ^cept it hamhed to 
be intolerably' oold ; aiid inen his solaiera used 
to laughjgiand say, ^ R is a sign of a sliarp 
winter; Phocion has got his cloSies bti,” 

He was one of the' most humane end best 
tempered men in the world, and yet he had so 
ill-natured and forbid|diiig a look, that strangers 
were afraid to address him witoont company. 
Therefore, when Chares, the orator, reserved 
to the Athenians what terrible brows Phocion 
had, and they could not help making them- 
selves merry, he said, ^ This brow, of mine 
never gave one of you an honr^of sorrow ; hut 
the laughter of these sneerers has cost their 
country many a tear.” In like manner, though 
the measures he proposed were happv Ones, 
and his counsels of tiie most salntinj.kind, yet 
he used no flowers of rhetoric; his speecnes 
were concise, commanding, and severe. For, 
as Zeno says, that a philosopher should never 
let a word come out of his mouth that is not 
strongly tinctured with sense ; so Phociem’s 
oratory contained the most sense in the fewest , 
words. And it seems that Polyeuctus, the 
Sphettian, had this view when he said. ^ De- 
mostlienes was the better orator, and Phocion 
the more persuasive speaker.” His speeches 
were to be estimated like coins, not for tho 
size, but for the intrinsic value. Agreeably 
to which, we are told, that one day when the 
theatre was full of people, Phocion was ob- 
served behind the scenes wrapped up in 
thought, when one of his friends took occasion 
to say, Wiiat ! at your meditations^ Pho- 
rion r” “Yes,” said he, “I am considering 
whether T cannot shorten what I have to say 
to the Athenians.” And Demosthenes, who 
despised tlie other orator’s, when Phocion got - 
up, used to say to his friends softly, Hero 
comes the pruner of my periods.” But 
haps this is to be abscribed to the ezcellrare 
of liis character, since a word or a nod (rom 
a person revered for his virtue is of more 
weight than the most elaborate speeches of 
other men. 

In his youth he served under Chabrias, then 
commander of the Athenian armies ; and, as 
he paid him all proper attention, he gained 
niiimi military knowledge by him. — In some 
degree too he helped to correct the temper of 
Chabrias, which was impetuous and uneven. 
For that general, though at other times scarce 
any thing could move him, in time of action 
was violent, and exposed^ his person with a 
boldness ungoverned by discretion. At last it 
cost him his life, when he made it a point to 
get in before the other galleys to the isle of 
Chios, and attempted to make good his land- 
ing by dint of sword. Phocion, whose pru- 
dence was equal to bis courage, animated liim 
when he was too slow in his operations, and 
endeavoured to bring him to abt coolly when 
he was unseasonably violent. This gained him 
the affi,»ction of Chabrias, who was a man of 
candour and probity; and he assign^ him 
commissions and enterprises of great import- 
ance, which raised him to tlie notice ot the 
Greeks. Particularly in the sea-fight off Naxos, 
Phocion being appointed to head the squadron 
on the leA, where the action was hottest had , 
a fine oppoiinnity to distinguish liimsej^^anu' 
he made such nse of it that victory sdbp dS t 
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ctaredforthe " Aenians; ab^as this was Ae 
first victory Aey had galled at sea, in a dispute 
wiA Gireeks, since the taking of Aeir city, 
Aey expressed Ae highest regard foMi/habriiu, 
and bej^ to consider Phocion as a person in 
whomr ttie^hoald one day find an able coni- 
mander. ^is battle was won daring Ae 
celebration of Ae grent mysteries ; and Cha- 
brias, in commemoration of it, ahnmlly treated 
Ae AAeniona wiA wine on Ae sixteenth day 
of September. 

'- Some time after this, Chabrias sent Phocion 
A the islands,^ to demand Aeir contributions, 
and offered him a guard of twenty sail. But 
Phocion said, " If you send me against ene* 
mies, such a fleet is too small ; if to liiends, 
one ship is sufficient. He therefore went in his 
own galley, and by addressing himself to the 
cities and magistrates in an open and humane 
manner, he succeeded so well as to return with 
a number of ships which the allies fitted out, 
and at the same lime put their respective quotas 
of money on board. 

Phocion hot only honoured and paid his 
court to Chabrias as long as lie lived, but, ufiter 
his death, continued his attentions to all that 
belonged to him. With his son Ctesippns he 
took peculiar care to form him to virtue ; and 
though he found him very stupid and imtracta- 
ble, yet he still laboured to correct his errors, 
as well as to conceal them. Once, indeed, his 
patience failed him. In one of his expeditions 
the young man was so troublesome with un- 
seasonable micstions, and atlcnipts to give 
advice, as if he knew how to direct the opera- 
tions better than the general, that at last he 
cried out, ‘‘O Cliubrins, Chabrias! what a 
return do I make thee for thy fiivoiirs, in bear- 
ing wiA the impertinencies of thy sun !” 

He observed, Aat those who took upon them 
the management of public afiairs, made two 
departments of them, the civil and the military, 
which they shared as it were by lot. Pursuant 
to tins division, Eubulus, Aristophon, Demos- 
thenes, Lycurgus^ and llypcrides, addrc.s.sed 
the people from the rostrum, and proposed 
new edicts; w'hile Diophites, McnesOieus, 
Leosthenes, and Chares, raised themselves by 
the honours oiid eiiiplo^'incnts of the camp. 
But Phocion chose rather to move in the walk 
of Pericles, Aristides, and Solon, who excelled 
not only ns orators, but as generals : for he 
tbonght their fame more complete ; each of 
these great men (to use the words of Archi- 
lochus) np^jearing justly to claim 

The palms of Mars, and lauiels of the muse : 

and he knew that' the tutelar goddess of Athens 
was ecpially the patroness of arts and arms. 

Formed upon these models, i>eacc and tran- 
quillity were the greot objects he had always in 
view; yet he was engaged in more wars than 
any^^rspn, elAer of his own, or of the pre- 
ceding times. Not that he courted, or even 
applied for the command ; but he did not de- 
cline it when called to that honour by his 
countrymen. It is certain, lie was elected 
general no less than five and forty times, with- 
out once attending to Ae election; being al- 
ways appointed in his absence, at the free mo- 
tion of his countrymen. Men of shallow* 
understanding were surprised that the people 
tvhottld S(;t such a value on Phocion, who gene- 


rally opmaed Aeir inplinatioos, and never 
said or aid any thing wiA a view to recoiumend 
himself. For, iia princes divert Aemselves at 
their meals with butfoons and jestera, so Ae 
Athenians attended to the polite and agreeable 
address of their orators by way of entertain- 
ment only ; hut when the question was concern- 
ing so important a business as Ae command of 
theii forces, they returned to sober and serious 
thinking, and selected the witost ciUasen,- and 
the man of the severest manners, who had 
combated their capricious humours and desires 
the most This he scrupled not to avow ; Ar 
one day, when an oracle from Delphi was read 
in the assembly, importing, ^ That the rest of 
the Athenians were unanimous in their opi- 
nions, and that there was only one man wlio 
dissented from them,’* Phocion stepiied up and 
told them, ^Tliey need not give themselves 
any trouble in inquiring for this refractory 
citizen, for he was Ac man who liked not any 
thing they did.** And another time in a public 
debate, wlien his opinion happened to be re- 
ceived with universal applause, he turned to liis 
friends, anil said, “ Have 1 inadvertently let 
some bad thing slip from me ?” 

The^ Athenians were one day. making a 
collection, to defray the charge of a public 
sacrifice, and numbers gave liberally. Phocion 
was iiiiporiiined to coiitribiito among the rest : 
but he Dade them apply to Ae rich. should 
be ashamed,’* said lie, to give you any thing, * 
and nut to pay this man whut I owe him 
pointing to the usurer Callicles. And as they 
continued very clUmorous and teasing, he told 
them this tale: ‘‘A cowardly fellow once re- 
solved to make a campaign ; but when he was 
set out, Ac ravens begun to croak, and he laid 
down his arms and stopped. When the first 
alarm was a little over, ho marched again. 
The ravens renewed their croaking, and Aeii 
he made a full atop, and said, You may creaky 
your hearts out if you x>lca8c, but you shall not 
taste niy carcass.’* 

The Athenians once insisted on Ids leading 
them against Ac enemy, and when he reluseci, 
they (old him, nothing could be more dastardly' 
and spiritless than hi.s lielmviour. He an- 
swered, ^*Voii can neither make me valiant, 
nor can I make you cowards : liowever, >ye 
know one another very well.” 

Public afluirs happening to be in a dangerous 
situation, the people were greatly exasperated 
against liiiii, and demanded an iminediale ac- 
count of Ids conduct. Upon which, he only 
said, My good friends, first get out of yoiir 
dinicultles.” 

During a war, however, they were gene*- 
rally humble and submissive, and it was not 
till after jieace was made, tliat tliey began to 
talk in a vaunting manner, and to find fault 
with Aeir general. As they w'ere one Aiio 
telling Phocion, he had robbed them of Ae 
victory which was in their hands, lie said, ^ It 
is happy for you that you have a genenil who 
knows you ; otherwise you would have 
ruined long ago.** 

Having a dilference with Ae Boeotians^ 
wbicli th«v refused to settle by treaty, 
urimosed to decide’by the sword, Phocioq s^ift, 
*‘Good |>eop]e^ keep to Ae method ip whicii:< 
yon have Ae advantage : and that is taikiiig. 
not fighting.** 
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One day; detenstned not fo follow hia ad- . 
vice, they refused to give him the hearings But 
he mid, ^Though you cau make me act n^inst 
my^md^ent, ypa shall never make me ^ak | 

Demosthenes, one of the orators' of the ad> 
verse part/,' hap^nhig to say, ^ The Athenians 
will certainly kill thee, Phocion, some time or 
' other I** he answered, “ They may kill me, if 
they are mad ; but it will be you, if they are in 
their senses.** 

When Polyenctas, the Sphettian, advised 
the Athenians to make war upon Philip, the 
Weather, being hot, and the oiator a corpulent 
man, he ran himself out of breath, and per- 
spired so violently, that he was forced to take 
several draughts of cold water, before he 
coiild finish bis speech. Phocion, seeing him 
in such a condition, thus addressed the assem- 
bly,-’-^^ Yon have great reason to pass an edict 
for the war, upon this man’s recommendation. 
For what are you not to expect from him, when 
loaded with a suit of armour he marches against 
the enemy, if in delivering to you (peaceable 
folks) a speech which he had composed at his 
leisure, he is ready to be snfTocatea.** 

Lycuigus, the orator, one day said many 
disparaging things of him in the general assem- 
bly, una, among the rest, observed, that when 
Alexander demanded ten of their orators, Pho- 
cioU gave it as his opinion, that they should be 
delivered to liim. “ It is true,” said Phocion, 
** 1 have the given the people of Athena much 
good counsel, hut they do not follow it.” 

There was then in Athens one Arcliibiades, 
who got the name of Laconistes, by letting his 
beard grow long, in tlie Lacedsernonian man- 
ner, wearing a thread -bare cloak, and keeping 
a veiv grave countenance. Phocion finding 
one of his assertions much contradicted in the 
assembly, called upon this man to support the 
strath and rectitude of what he had said. Ar- 
chibiades, however, ranged himself on the 
people’s side, and advised what he thought 
agreeable to them. Then Phocion, taking 
him by the beard, said, What is all this heap 
of hair for ? Cut it, cut it off.” 

^ Aristogiton, a public informer, paraded with 
• liis pretended valour before the people, and 

g reased them much to declare war. But when 
le lists came to be made out, of those that 
were' to serve, this swaggerer had got his leg j 
bound up, and a crutch tinder his arm. Pho- j 
cion, as ne sat upon the business, seeiug IHm at 
<ome distance in Ibis form, called out to his 
' secretary, to put down Aristogiton ^ a cripple 
and a coward.” 

All these sayings have something so severe 
in them that it seems strange that a man of 
such austere and unpopular manners should 
ever get tlie surname of tlie Good, It is indeed 
difficult, but 1 believe, not impossible, for the 
same man to be both rough and gentle, as some 
wines are both sweet and sour : and on the 
other hand, some men who have a great ap- 
pearance of gentleness in their temper, are 
very and vexatious to those who have to 

do ivith them. In this case, the saying of Hy- 
perides to the people of Athens deserves 
notice * ^‘Bxamlne not whether I am severe 
upon yon, but whether I am so for my own 
SSSke.” • As if it were avarice only that makes 
^ 'niifiiafer odions to the people, and the abuse 


of power to the purposes of pride, envy; angei, 
or revenge, did not make a man equally ob; 
noxioQs. 

As to 'Phocion, he never exerted himself 
against any man in his private capacity, or 
considered him as an enemy ; but he was in- 
flexibly severe against every man who opposed 
his motions and designs for the public good. 
His behaviour, in other respects, was liberal, 

I benevolent, and humane the unfortunate ne 
I was always ready to assist, and he pleaded 
even for his enemy, if he happened to be in 
jdauger. His friends, one day, finding fault 
witJi him for appearing in behalf of a mua 
whose conduct did not deserve it;'ne said, 
"The. good have no need of an ^advocate.” 
Aristogiton, the informer, beit^ condemned, 
and committed to prison, begged the favour of 
Phocion to go and speak to mm, and he heark- 
ened to his application. His friends dissuaded 
him from it, but he said, " Let me alone> good 
people. Where can one rather wish to speak 
to Aristogiton than in a prison ?” ^ 

When the Athenians sent out 
under any other commander, thg 
towns and islands in alliance with fi^jieople, 
looked upon every such commandejHi an ene- 
my : they strengthened their avails, sMt up their 
harbours, and conveyed the cattle, tlie slaves, 
the women and children, oat of the country 
into the cities. But when Phocion had the 
command, the same people went' out to meet 
I him in their own ships, with chalets on thrir 
I heads and every expression of joy, and in 
that manner conducted them into their cities. 

Philip endeavoured privately to get footing 
in Euboea, and for that purpose sent in forces 
from Macedon, as well as practised upon the 
towns by means of the petty princes. Here- 
upon, Plutarch of Eretria called in the Athe* 
mans, and entreated them to rescue the island 
out of the hands of the Macedonians ; in conse- 
quence of which they sent , phocion ^ at first 
with a small body of troops, expecting tliat 
the Eubceans would immediately rise and join 
him. But when he came, he found nothing 
among them but treasonable designs and dis- 
affection to their own country, for they were 
corrupted by Philip’s money. For this reason, 
he seized an eminence separated from the 
plains of Tamynm by a deep defile, and in that 
post he he secured the best of his troops.,. As 
for the disorderly, the talkative, and cowardly 
part of the soldiers, if they attempted to de- 
sert and steal out of the caiw, he ordered the 
officers to let them go. "For,” said he, ^if 
they stay here, such^ is their want of discipline 
that, instead of being serviceable, they will 
be prejudicial in time of action ; and, as they 
will be conscious to themselves of fiyiog from 
their colours, we shall not have so much qoiso 
and calumny from them in Athens.” 

Upon the approach of the enemyi^ he ordered 
his men to stand to their arms, but hot’ .attempt 
any ^thing till he had made aik^end of his 
sacrifice . and, whether it was ttiit he wanted 
to gain time, or could not easily find the 
auspicions tokens, of was desirous of drawing 
the enemy nearer to him, he yras long about it. 
Meanwhile Plutarch, imagining thali,|h]s delay 
was owing to his fear and irresoUiti^, c\amd 
at the head . of ^ the mercenaries : and^ file 
cavalry seeing him in motion, could wait n ' 
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longer, but advanced against the enemy, though 
in a scattered and disorderly . manner, as they 
happened to issue out of tlie camp. The first 
line being jioon broken, all the rest dispersed, 
and Plutarch himself ded. A deinchinent from 
the enemy then attacked the entrenchments, 
and endeavoured to make a breach in them, 
supposing that the fate of tlie day was decided. 
But..at "tlmt instant Phocion had finished his 
sacrifices, and the Athenians sallying ont of 
the carnp^ fell upon tlie assailants, routed them, 
and cut most of them in piee'es in the trenches. 
Phocion then gave the main body directions to 
^ keep tlieir ground iu order to receii'c and cover 
such as were diimersed in the first attack, 
while he, widi a select party, went and charged 
the enemy. A sharp conflict ensued, both 
sides behaving with great spirit and intrepidity. 
Among the Athenians, Thallus the son of 
Cineas, and Glaucus the son of Polymedes, 
who fought near the general’s person, dis- 
tinguished themselves the most. Cleoplianes, 
too, did great service in the action ; for he 
rallied the cavalry, and brought them up again, 
by calling after them, und insisting that they 
should come to the assistance of their general, 
who was in danger. They returned, therefore, 
to the charge j and by the assistance wliich 
th<^ gave the infantry, secured the victory. 

Phocion, after the battle, drove Plutarch out 
of Eretria, and made himself master of 
Zarefla, a fort, advantageously situated where 
the island draws to a point, and the neck of 
land is defended on each side by the sea. He 
did not choose, in pursuance of his virtoryi to 
take tlie Greeks prisoners, lest the Athenians, 
influenced by tlieir orators, should, in tlie first 
motions of resentment, pass some unequitable 
sentence upon them. 

After tlji.s great success, he sailed back to 
Athens. The allies soon found (he want of 
his goodness and justice^ and the Atlienians 
saw liis capacity and courage in a clear light. 
For Moiossiis, uflio .succeeded him, conducted 
the war so ill as to fcill himself into tlie enemy’s 
hands. Philip, now rising in his designs und 
hopes, marched to the IleTlespout with all his 
forces, in order to seize at once on the Chcr- 
sonesus, Perhithus and Ilyzantiiiin. 

The Athenians determining to send succours 
to that' quarter, the orators prevailed upon them 
to jrive that commission to Chares. Accord- 
ingly Jie sailed to those parts, but did nothing 
W'orthy of such a force as he wa.s intrusted 
witli. The cities would not receive liis fleet 
into their harbours ; but, suspected liy all, he 
' beat about, raising contributions where he could 
upon the allies, and, at the same time, was 
despised by the enemy. The orators, now 
taking the othev^side, exasperated the people 
to such ju degree, tliut they repented of having 
sent any succours to the Dyzantians. Then 
phocion rose up, and told them, “ They should 
liot be an^ry at the jntspicions of the allies, but 
at their own generals, who deserved not to 
^aive any confidence placed in them. For on 
their account,’^ said he, ^ you are looked upon 
with an eye of jealousy- by the very people 
who (*annot be saved witlmut your assistance.” 
Iliis argom^t had such an effect on them that 
^Ihey pha^i^'d their minds again, and bade 
l*hcfrtoa himaetf with another orinainctit 


to tlie succour of tlie allies npou the Helles* 
pont 

This contributed more than any thing to the 
saving of Byzantium. Pbocion's reputation , 
was ^rea<^ great : beside-s, Cleon, a man of 
eminence intlyzanlium, whohad formerly been 
well acquainted v/ith him at the academic 
^d^d liis honour to the city in his behalf. 
The Hyzantiuns would then no longer let him 
encamp without, but opening their gates re* 
ceived him into their city, and mixed familiarly 
with the Atlienians ; who, charmed with tliM 
confidence, were not only with respect to 
provisions, and regular in their behaviour, but 
exerted themselves willi great spirit in every 
action. By these means Philip was forced to 
retire from the Hellespont, and he sufTered not 
a little in his military re.putotibn ; for till then 
he had been deemed invincible. Phocion took 
some of his ships, and recovered several cities * 
which he had garrisoned : and making de* 
scents in various parts of his territories, he 
harassed and ravaged the flat country. But at 
last, happening to be wounded by a party that 
made head against him, he weighed anchor and 
returned home. 

^ome time after this, the Megarensians ap* 
plied to him privately for assistance ; and as 
he was afraid the matter would rat air, and the 
Boeotians would prevent him, lie assembled 
the peo[>le early in the morning, and gave them 
an account of the application, lliey had no 
sooner given their sanction to the proposal, 
than he ordered the trumpets to sound as a 
signal for them to arm ; after which he march- 
ea immediately to Megara, where he was re- 
ceived with great joy. The first thing he did 
was to fortify Nisasa, and to build two good 
walls between the city and the port ; by which 
means the town had u safe coinmniiication 
with the sea, and having now little to fear from 
the enemy on the laiidside, was secured in. the 
A< heuin ti interest 

The Athenians being now clearly in a state 
of hostility with I’liilip, the conduct of the 
war was committed to other generals in the 
absence of Phocion. But on Tiis return from 
the islands, he represented to tlie people, thajt 
as Philip was peaceably disposed, ana appre* - 
hensive of the issue of the war, it was best to 
accept tile conditions he had offered. And 
>yhen one of those public barrsters, vyho spend 
their whole time in the court of Heliaca,. and 
makc^it tlaur busiuesH to form impeachments, 
opposed him, and said, “Dare you, Phocion, 
pretend to dissuade the Athenians from war, 
now the sword is drawn?” “Yes” said he, 
“ I dare ; though 1 know thou woiildest be^ in 
my power in time of war, und I shall be thine 
in time of peace.” Demosthenes." however, 
carried it against him for war ; which be ad- 
vised tlie Athenians to make at the ^atest 
distance tliey could from Attica. This jgave' 
Phocion occasion to say, “ My good fnend,' 
consider not so much where we shall fight, 
how we shall conquer. For victory is the 
only thing that can keep the war at a distances 
If we are beaten, every danger will soon Kl' at- 
our gates.” 

The Athenians did lose theday ; aflerwhich' 
the most factious and troublesome part of the« 
citizens drew Cbaridemns to the hustings, and 
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iniMBted tliat he diould have the command. | Thebes, without weeping^for Athens too. Tiie 
This alarmed the real well-wishers to their I best measure, then, we can take is to intercede 


ccnhttv so much, that they called in the mem- 
bers of the Areopagus to their assistance ; and 
it was not without many tears, and the most 
earnest entreaties, that they prevailed upon 
the assembly to put their concerns in the hands 
of Phocion. 

He was of opinion, that the other proposals 
of Philip should be readily accepted, because 
they seemed to be dictated by humanity : but 
when Demades^ moved that Athens should be 
comprehended in the general peace, and, as one 
of the states of Greece, should have the same 
terms with tlie other cities, Phocion said, ^ It 
ought not to be agreed to, till it was known 
wlmt conditions Philip required.’’ The times 
were against him, however, and he was over- 
ruled. And when he saw the Athenians re- 
pented afterwards, because they found them- 
selves obliged to furnish Philip both with ships 
of war, and cavalry, he said, ^ This was the 
thing 1 feared ; and my opposition was founded 
upon it. But since you have signed the treaty, 
yon must bear its inconveniences without mur- 
muring or despondence ; remembering tliat 
your ancestors sometimes gave law to their 
neighbours, and sometines were forced to sub- 
mit, but did both with honour; and by that 
means saved themselves and all Greece ” 

When the news of Philip’s deatli was brought 
to Athens, he would not siifFer any sacrifices 
or rejoicings to be made on tliat account. 
** NotIiing,|’ said he, ^ could shew greater mean- 
ness of spirit than expressions of joy on the 
death of an enemy. Wnat great reason, indeed, 
is there for it, wlien the army you fought with 
at Cheronsca is lessened only by one man.” 

Demostbeucs gave into invectives against 
Alexander, when he was marching against 
Thebes ; the ill policy of which Phocion easily 
perceived, and said, 

** What boots the godlike giant to provoke. 
Whose arm may sink us at a single stroke t"* 
Pope, Odyss. 9. 

“When you see such a dreadful fire near you, 
would you plunge Athens into it ? For iny part, 
1 will not suffer you to ruin yourselves, tliuugli 
your inclinations lie that way ; and to prevent 
every step of that kind is the end 1 jjroposed 
in taking the command.’^ 

When Alexander had destroyed Thebes, he 
sent to the Athenians, and demanded that they 
should deliver up to liiin Dcmostiienes, Lycur- 
gns, Hyperides, ui.d Cliaridcinns. The vviiole 
assembly .cast their eyes upon Phocion, and 
called upon him often by name. At . Inst he 
rose up ; and placing him by one of his friends, 
who. had the neatest share in his confidence 
and afiection, he expressed himself as follows: 
“ The persons whom Alexander demands have 
brought the commonwealth into such miserable 
rircumstancos^ that if he demanded even iiiy 
friend Nicocles, I should vote for delivering 
him up. For my own part, 1 should think it 
the greatest happiness to die fur you all. ' At 
the same time, I am not without compassion 
' the poor Thebans who liave taken refuge 
oere ; but it is enough for* Greece to weep for 

* These, words arc addressed to Ulysses by his 
companions, to restrain him firom provoking the 
mant. Polyphemus, after they, were escaped out of 
jUscave, and*got on board their ship. 


with tlie conqueror for both, and by no means 
to think of fighting.” 

The first decree drawn up* in consequence of 
these deliberations, Alexander is said to have 
rejected, and to have turned his back upon the 
deputies : but the second he received, because 
it was brought by Phocion, who, as his old 
counsellors informed him, stood high in the 
esteem of his father Philip. He, therefore, not 
only gave^ him a favourable audience, and 
granted his request, bnt even listened to his 
counsel. Phocion advised him, If tranquillity 
was his object, to pjit an end to his wars ; if 
^ory, to leave tlie Greeks in quiet, and turn 
his arms against the barbarians.” In the 
course of their conference he made npapy ob- 
servations so agreeable to Alexander’s disposi- 
tion and sentiments that his resentment a^inst 
the Athenians was perfectly appeased, and he 
was pleased to say, “The people of Athens 
must be very attentive to the afiairs of Greece : 
for, if any thing happens to me, the supreme 
direction will devolve, upon them.” With 
Phocion in particular he entered into obliga- 
tions of friendship and hospitality, and did him 
greater honours tlian most of his own courtiers 
were indulged with. Nay, Dnris tells us, that 
after that prince was risen to superior greatness, 
by the conquest of Darius, and had left out the 
word ckairein, the common form of salutation 
in his address to others, he still retained it in 
writing to Phocion, and to nobody besides, 
except Antipater. Chares asserts the same. 

As to his munificence to Phocion, all agree 
that lie sent him a hundred talents. When the 
money w’as brought to Athens, Phocion asked 
the persons employed in that commission, 
“Why, among all the citizens of Athens, he 
should be singled out as the object of such 
bounty ?” “ Because,” said they, “ Alexander 
looks upon you ns the only honest and good 
man.” “ Then,” said Phocion “ let him per- 
mit me always to retain that character, as well 
as really to be that man.” The envoys then 
went home with him, and when they saw 
frugality that reigned there, his wife baking 
bread, himself drawing water, and afterwards 
wn.shiiig his own feet, they urged him the more 
to rccch c the present. They told him, “ It 
gave them real uneasiness, and was indeed an 
intoh.’rahle thing, that the friend of so great a 
])riiice should 'live in such a wretched manner*” 
At that instant a poor old maq- happening to 
pass by, in a- mean garment, Phocion asked the 
envoy. s “ Whether they thought worse of him 
than’ of that man ?” As they Begged of him not 
to make such a comparison, he rejoined, “ Yet 
that man lives upon less than I do, and U con- 
tented. Id one word, it will be. to no purpose 
for me to have so much money, if I do not use 
it ; and if 1 was to live up to jt, I should biiuii 

both myself, and the king, your master^ under 
die censure of the Auienians.” Thus- the 
money was carried back from Athens, and the 
whole transaction was a good lesgpn to the 
Greeks, That the tttan who did not want eurh 
a sum qf money wots richer than he %oho coidd 
bestow it 

Displeased at the refusal of HfB present, 
Alexander wrote to Phocion. “ That he could 
not number those among hi^^ friends who would 
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^ not receive his favodrs.** Yet Phocion even 
then would not take the money. However, he 
desired the kin^ to set at libertv ^cheerntidea 
die sophist, and Athenodorns .the Iberian, as 
also Demaratus and Sparto, two llliodians, 
who were taken np for certain crimes, and 
kept in custody at Sardis. Alexander g^ranied 
his request immediately ; and afterwards, when 
he sent Craterus into Macedonia, ordered him 
to ^ive Phocion his choice of one of these four 
citms in Asia, Cios, Gergithiis, Mylassa, or 
ElsLa. At the same time he was to assure him, 
that the king would be much more disobliged 
Sf lie refused his second olfer Hut Phocion 
was not to be prevailed upon, and Alcvandcr 
died soon after. . . 1 

Phocion’s house is shewn to this day in the | 
borough of Metda, adorned with some plates 
• of cemper, but otherwise plain and homely. 

Of his first wife we have no account, except 
that she was sister to Cephisodotus the slatnaiy. 
The other was a matron, no loss celchrated 
iimong the Alhonians for her nioilcsty, pnideiico, 
and simplicity of manners, than Pliocion him- 
self was for his probity. It happened one day, 
when some new tragedians were to act before 
a full audience, one of tlu; players, who was to 
personate the queen, demanded a s'.iilable mask 
(and attire), togefher with a large train of 
attendants, richly dressed ; and, as all these 
things were not granted him, ho was out of 
humour, and refused to make his nppearHiico; 
by which means tlie wlioh; hiisiiii^ss of the 
theatre was at a- stand. Hut Molaiithius, who 
was at the charge of the exhibition, pushed him 
in, and said, “ Thou secst the wife of Phocion 
appear in- public with one inaid-scrvaiit only, 
mid dost thou cornc here to shew thy pride, 
and to spoil our women As Melanthius spoke 
loud enough to be beard, the audience received 
•what he had said with a thunder of applause. 
When this second wife of Phocion entertained 
in her bouse an Ionian lady, one of her friends, 
flic lady shewed her her bracelets and neck- 
laces, which had all the magnificence that gold 
and jewels could give Iheni. Upon which the 
good matron said, “ Phocion is my ornament, 
who is now called the twentieth time to the 
command of the Athenian armies.^ 

The son of Phocion was ambitious of trying 
■ his skill in the games of the pnnai/ienofa,* and 
his father nermitted liitn to make the trial, on 
condition that it was in the foot-races ; not that 
he set any value upon tlic victory, but he did 
it tliat the preparations and previous exercise 
might be of service to him ; tor the young man 
was of a disorderly turn, and addicted to drink- 
ing. Phocus (that was his name) gained the 
victory, and a number of his acquaintance de- 
sired to celebrate it by entertainments at their 
houses ; but that favour was granted only to 
one; ‘when Phocion enme to the house, be 

saw every thing prepared in tlie most extrava- 
gant manner, and, among the rest, that wine 
^ mingled with spices was provided for washing 
' the feet of the guests. He therefore called 
his s6n to him, and said, ^ Phocu<*, wliy do you 
sulTer jour friends thus to sully the honour of 
your victory 

In ower to correct in his sqp entirely that 

. * See the life pf Jbeseus. 

t The victory, tras obtained by means of abiftc- 
mioDsnets giid lahorioiit exercise to ohlcb such 
Indulgeuees were quite contrary. 


inclination to fiiturjr^ he carried him to Iiac«> 
daemon, and put hini among the young men 
who were ! roiight up in all the rigour of the 
ancient discipline. Tliis gave the Athenians 
no little oflenre, because -it shewed in what 
contempt lu* held the manners and customs of 
his own rnimti*;. . Pomades, one day, said to 
him, ‘‘ \V hy do not we, Phocion persuade tlie 
peoplt'- to adopt the Spartan form of govern- 
nieut? If you choose it, I will propose a de- 
cree for it, and support it in the best manner I 
am able.” “ Yes, indeed,” said Phocion, ^ it 
would become yo(i much, with nil those per- 
fumes about you, and that pride of dress, to 
launch out in praise of Lycurgiis and tlie Lace- 
daemonian fnigalily.” 

Alexander wrote to the Athenians (or a sup- 
ply of shit)s, and (he orators opposing it, Ibo 
senate asked Phocion his opinion. *** I um of 
opinion,” said he, ^tliat yon should either have 
the sharpest sword, or keep upon good' terms 
wilh those who have.” 

Pytlieas the orator, when he first began to 
speak in public, had a torrent of words and thn 
most consummate assurance. Upon which 
Phocion said, “ Is it for thee to prate so who 
art hilt a novice amongst us ?” 

When llarpaliis had traitorouslv carried off 
Alexander's treasures from Babylon, and 
came witli them from Asia to Attica, a number 
of tlie mercenary orators flocked to him, in 
hopes of sharing in the spoil. He gave taese 
some small taste of his wealth, but to Phocion 
be sent no less than seven hundred talents as- 
sunng him, at the same time, that he might 
command his whole fortune, if he would take 
him into his protection. Hut his messengers 
found a disagreeable reception : Phocion told 
them that ‘‘llarpaliis should repent it, if ho 
continued tlius to corrupt the city.” And the 
traitor dejected at his disappointment, stopped 
Ills hand. A few days after, a general assem- 
bly being held on this affair, he found (hat tlie 
men wlio had taken his money, in order to ex- 
culpate themselves, accused him to the people , 
while Phocion, who would accept of nothing, 
was inclined to serve him, as far as might bo 
consistent with the public good. HarpaluS, 
therefore, paid his court to him again, and 
! took every method to shake his integrity, but 
he found the fortress on all sides impregnable. 
Afterwards he applied to Charicles, Phocion's 
son-in-law, and his success with him gave just 
cause of offence ; tor all the world saw now 
iiitiuiate he was with him, and that all his busi- 
ness went through his hands. Upon the death 
of his mistress Pythionice, who had brought 
him a daughter, he even employed Charicles to 
get a superb monument built for her, and for 
that purpose furnished him with vast sumau 
This comniissioj], dishonourable enough j[n itself^ 
became more ho by the manner in wnicti ho ac- 
quitted himself of it. For the monnment ig still 
to be seen nt Uermos, on the road between 
Athens and Cletisis ; and there appears nothiiy 
in it answerable to the charge of tliirty ta1e)it4 
which was the account that Charicles br6hg}it 
in.^ After the death of Harpalus, Clm^cles 
and Phocion took .bis daughter under 'their 

* Yet Pausanlas says, it vas one Of ths^eom* 
pleteit and most, curious petfonnani^ ibe 
ancient works in ’Greece. AccordiniTtv' nifti h 
stood oil tne other side of thcjrlt^, Cefiblsns, . 
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gfiavdianship, and ediicated tier with great care. | 
A^t kst^ Charicles waa called to account l^the 
public G>t the money he had received of llar- 
paloa : and he desired Phocion to enpport him 
.with his interest, and to appear with him in 
^e conrb Bat Phocion answered. made 
you my son-in-law only for jast and honourable 
pimoses.*’ 

The first peraon that brought the news of 
Alexander’s death was Asclepiades the son of 
Hipparchus.^ Demades desired the people to 
give no credit* to it : “ For,” said he, “ if Alex- 
ander were dead, the whole world would smell 
the carcass.’^ And Phocion, seeing the Athe- 
nians elated, and inclined to raise new com- 
motions, endeavoured to keep them quiet. 
Many of the orators, however, ascended the 
rostrum, and assured the people, that the 
tidings of Asclepiades were true ; “ Well then,” 
said Phocion, ^ if Alexander Is dead to-day, 
he will be so to-morrow, and the day following; 
ao that we may deliberate on that event at our 
leisure, and take our measures with safety.” ^ 

When Leosthenes, by bis intrigues, had in- 
volved Athens in the Lumtan war, and saw 
how much Phocion was displeased at it, he 
asked him in a scoffing manner, ^ What good 
he had done his country, during the many years 
that he was general ?” And dost thou think 
it nothing, then*,” said Phocion, “ for the Athe- 
nians to TO buried in the sepulchres of their an- 
cestors ?” As Leosthenes continued to harangue 
the people in the most arrogant and pompous 
manner, Phocion said, “ Young man, your 
speeches are like cypress trees, large and lofty, 
but without fruit.’’ ilyperides rose up and said, 
•• Tell us then, what will be the proper time for 
the Atlienians to go to war.” Phocion answered, 
^ I do not think it advisable till the young men 
keep within the bqimds of order and propriety, 
the rich become liberal in their contributions, 
and the orators forbear robbing the buhlic.” 

Most people admired the forces raised by 
Leorthenea ; and when they asked Phocion his 
opinion of them, he said, ^ 1 like them very 
well for a short race,^ but I dread tlie conse- 

a nence of a long one. The supplies, the ships, 
le soldiers, are all very good ; but they are 
the last we can produce.” The event justified 
his observation. Leosthenes at first gained 
great reputation by his achievements; lor he 
defeated the Boeotians in a pitched battle, and 
drove Antipater into Lamia. On this occasion 
the Athenians, borne upon the tide of hope, 
spent their time in mutual entertainments and 
in sacrifices to the gods. Many of- them 
thought, too, they had a fine opportunity to 
play upon Phocion, and asked him, " Whether 
he should not have wished to have done such 
great things ?” ‘‘Certainly I should,” said 
Phocion ; “ but still I sliould advise not to have 
attempted then.” And when letters and mes- 
sengers from the ariny came one after another, 
with an account of farther success, he said, 
•f When shall we have done conquering ?” 

Leosthenes died soon after ; and the party 
which was for continuing the war, fearing that 


• Or rather, “ 1 think they may run very well 
from, the itartfng post to the extremUy of the 
course : but I know not bow they , will bold it back 
***•?.•” Greeks had two sorts of races ; ' the 
stadium, III which they ran' only fight out to the 
soal ; ahd the doliebus, in which &ey ran right 
outy and then back again. 


if Phocion was elected general he Would be 
for patting an end to it, instructed a man that 
was little knowA, to make a motion in the as- 
semby, importing. “ That, as an old friend 
and school-fellow of Phocion, he desired the 
people to spare him, and preserve him for the 
most pressing^ occasions, because there was not 
another man in their dominions to' be compared 
to him.” At the same time he was to recom ■ 
mend Antiphilus for the command. The Athe- 
nians embracing the proposal, Phocion strod 
up and told them, “ He never was that man’s 
schoolfellow, nor had he any acquaintance with 
him, but from tliis moment,” said he, turning 
to him, I shall number thee amongst my beat 
friends, since thou hast advised what is most 
agreeable to me.” 

The Athenians were strongly inclined 'to 
prosecute tlie war with the Ekieotians; and 
Phocion at first as strongly opposed it. His 
friends represented fo him, that this violent 
opposition of his would provoke them to put 
him to death, “ They may do it, if they please,” 
said he ; “ It will be uniustly, if 1 a'dvise them 
for tlie best; but justly, if 1 sliquld ' prevari- 
cate.” However, when he saw tliat they were 
not to be persuaded, and that they oontmued 
to besiege him with clamour, he ordered a 
heitild^ to make proclamation, “ That all the 
Athenians, who were not more than sixty years^ 
above the age of puberity, should take furb-, 
days’ provisions, and follow him immediabs^ 
from the assembly to tlie field.” 

Tliis raised a great tumult, and tlie old men 
began to exclaim against the order, and to walk 
off. Upon which Phocion said, “ Does this 
disturb you, when I, who am fourscore years 
old, shall be at the head of you ?” That short 
rcmoustrauce had its effect; it made them 
quiet and trachilile. When Micion marched a 
considerable corps of Macedonians and mer- 
cenaries to llhamnus, and ravaged the sea coast 
and the adjacent country, Phocion advanced 
against him witli a body of Athenians. On this 
occasion a number of them were very imperti- 
nent in pretending to dictate or advise hiin.how 
to proceed. One counselled him to secure 
suen an eminence, another to send his cavalry 
to such a post, and a third pointed out a place 
for a camp. “ Heavens !” said Phocion, “ how 
many generals we have) and how few soldiers !” 

when he had drawn up his army, one of 
the infantry advanced before tbe ranks ; but 
when he saw an enemy stepping oot to meet 
him, his heart failed him, and he drew back to 
his post. Whereupon Phocion said, “ Young, 
man, are not you ashamed to desert vour station 
twice in one day ; tliat in which 1 bad placed 
yon, and. that in which yon had placed your- 
self?” Then he immediately attacked the 
enemy, routed them, and killed great imiiibet:s« 
among w^hom was their general, Micion; 'Tbe ' 
confederate armv of the Greeks 
likewise defeated Anti'pater in agreai lmttle 
though Leonatus and llm MacemiiaiiS'fim 
Asia had joined him. ^ In this action Antiphi* 
lus commanded the foot, and Mencti ^q,Tn<^e-* 
salian horse ; Leonatus was amoii^'ti^ sluin. 

Soon .after this Craterus passed over from 
Asia with a numerons ^rmy, an^ atii^ther battle 
was fought in which ilm Oreelui'w^re worsted; 
.The loss, indeed, was* nqt;^eal j and it was 
principally owing to the disobedience of the 
ifbldiers, who had young officers that did not 
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exert a proper authority. But thi8j» joined to 
the practice of Antipater opon tH6 cities, made 
the Greeks desert the leagne, and shamefully 
betray the liberty of their country. As Anti- 
pater marched directly towards Athens, De- 
mcsdienes and H 3 npe rides fled out of the city. 
As for Deihades, he had not been able, in any 
degree, to answer the fines that had been laid 
upon him; for he had been amerced seven 
times for proposing edicts ^ contrhry to law. 
He had also been declared infainons, and in- 
ca{>able of speaking in the assembly. But now 
finding himself at full liberty, he moved for 
an order that ambassadors should be sent to 
Antipater with full powers to treat of peace. 
The people, alarmed at their present bit lation, 
called for Phocion, declaring that he was tlie 
only man the.y^ could trust. Upon which he 
said, ^ If you had followed the counsel I gave 
you, we should not have had now to deliberate 
on such an allhir.” Thus the decree passed, 
and Phocion was dispatched to Antipatcr, who 
then lay with his army in Cadmea,^ and was 
preparing to enter Atlica- 

His first requisition was, that Antipaler 
would finish tlie treaty before he left the cam; 
in wl)ich he then lay. Craieriis said, it wa^ 
an unreasonable demand that they should re- 
main- there to be troiihlcsomc to their friends 
and allies, when they might subsist at ilie ex- 

E ense of their enemies: But Antipater tobk 
im by the hand, and said, “ Let us indulge 
Phocion so far.” As to the conditions, he in- 
sisted that the Athenians should lca> e tiuun to 
him, as he had done at Lamia to tlicir general 
l^eosthenes. 

Phocion went and reported this preliminary 
to the Athenians, widen they agreed to out of 
necessity ; and then retunied to I’hcbcs, with 
other ambassadors ; the principcil of whom was 
Xenocrates^ the philosopher. For the virtue 
and reputation of the latter were so great and 
illdstrious that the Athenians tliought tlierc 
could be nothing in liuman nature, so insolent, 
BKvage, and ferocious as not to feel some im- 
pTessions of respect and reverence at the siglit 
of him. It happened, however, otherwise with 
Antipater, through his extreme tirutulity and 
antipathy to virtue ; for he embraced the rest 
with great cordiality, but would not even Speak 
to Xenocrates ; which gave him occasion to 
say, “ Antipater does well in being ashamed 
before me, and me only, of his injurious de- 
signs against Athens.” 

Xenocrates afterwards attempted to speak. 
But Antipater, in great anger, interrupted him, 
and would not suffer him to proceed.*}* To 

• Dacler, .without any nece.»ity, siippnseii that 
Plutarch uses the word Cadmea for Bceotia. In a 
poetical uray it is, indeed, capable of iMrtng under- 
stood ao ; but it is plain front what ^follows, that 
Aatlpater then lay at Thebes, and probably in the 
Cadmea or citadel. ^ 

t Yef'he had behaved to him with great kind- 
tibss'whon he was sent to ransom the prisoners. 
Aetipater» on that occasion, took the first oppor- 
tunity to Invite him to supper ; and Xenocrates 
answered In those verses of Homer which Ulysses 
addressed to Circe, who pressed him to partake of 
the dencacica .she bad provided 

111 fits it me, whose friends are sunk to beasts* 

To qnair thy boWIs, and riot in thy feasts. 

Me Wouldst thou please ? For them thy cares employ, 
And them to me restore, and me to joy.* 


Phoclon*s discourse, boafover, he avw ei* 
tention; and answered, that be ahomd grant 
the Athenians peace, and consider them as liia 
friends, or. iiie following conditions ** In the 
first place,” said he, ^ they must deliver up to 
me Demostbt' lies uud Hyperides. In^tlie next 
place, they ini. ;t put their government on the 
ancient riKjting, when none blit the rich were 
advanced to tlie great ollires of state. A third 
anicle is, that they must receive a garrison 
imo M unichia ; ana a fourth, that they, must 
pay tlie expenses of the war.” All the new 
deputies, except Xenocrates, thought them* 
selves happy in. these conditions. That philo- 
sopher said, Antipater deals favourably with 
us, if he considers us as his slaves ; but hardly, 
if he looks upon us as freemen.” Phocion 
begged for a remission of the article of the 
garrison; and Antipater is said to have 
answered, “ Phocion, we will grant thee every 
thing, except w hat would he tlie ruin of both 
us and thee.” Others say, that Antipatcr asked 
PJiocioii, “ \Vh»*t!ier, if he cxciLsed the Aliie 
nians as to the garrison, he w'ould undertake 
(or thi'.ir ol).ser\ ing the other articles, and rais- 
ing no new coiiiniotions ?” A. s Phocion hesi- 
tated at tills i|uestion, Callirnedoii, siirnamod 
Carubiis, a violent man, and an cnciuy-to 
popular govenuneut, sbirfed up and said, 

“ Anlipater, why do you sullVr (hi.H man to 
ainu.se you? If lio should give- you his word, 
would you dt'pend upon it, and not abide by 
your first n‘.solution.s ?” 

'riius the Athenians wore obliged to receive 
a Macedonian garrison, which was command- 
ed by Menyllus, a man of great moderation, 
and Uie friend of Phocion. But that prccau* 
tioii appeared to be dictated by a wanton 
vanity ; rather an nbii.^c of power to tJio pur- 
poses of insolence, than a measure necessary 
for the conqueror’s alluirs. It was more 
severely felt by the Athenians, on account o{ 
the time the garrison entered ; which was the 
tw'eiitieth of the montli of September,''^ when' 
they were celebrating the great mysteries, and 
the very day that they carried the god Bacchus 
in procession from the city to Eleusis. I'he . 
disturbances they saw in tlie ceremonies gave 
many of the people occasion to reflect on the 
difference of the divine dispensations with 
respect to Athens in the present and in ancient 
times. ‘‘ Formerly,” said they, “ mystic visions 
were seen, and voices heard, to the great . hap- 
piness of the republic, and the terror and asto. 
iiishinent of our enemies. But now, during 
the same ceremonies, the gods look without 
concern upon the severest misfortunes that cati 
happen to Greece, and suffer the holies^ Atid 
what was once the most agreeable time in the 
year, to be profaried, and rendered the date of 
our greatest calamities. 

A few days before, the Athenians had re^ 
ceived an oracle from Dodona, which waimd 
them to secure tlio promontories of- Diana 
against strangers. And about ffiis time, n|^h 
washing the sacred fillets with which they bind 
the mystic beds, instead of the lively parpts^ 
they used to have, they changed to a faint d^d 

Antipater was so charmed wiib the h^py appli- 
cation of these verses, ihit be released mil the 
prisoners* 

* fioedrmnloB* 
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^lom What added to the woiider was, (hat 
all the linen belonging to private persons, 
which was washed in the same water, rctainea 
its former lustre. And as a priest was washing 
a pig iq that part of the port called Ccadharus, 
a laige fish seized the hinder parts, and de- 
voured them as far as the belly ; by which the 
gods plainly announced, that they would lose 
we lower parts of the city nezt the sea, and 
ke» the upper. 

The gairmn commanded by Menyllus, did 
no sort of injury to the citizens. But the num- 
ber excluded, by another article of the treaty, 
on account of their poverty, from a share in tiie 
government, was upwards of twelve thousand. 
Such of these as remained in Athena, appeared 
to be in a state of misery and disgrace ; and 
such as migrated to a city and lands in Thrace, 
assigned them by Anlipater, looked upon them- 
selves as no better than a conquered people 
transported into a foreign country. 

Ttie death of Demosllienes in Calauria, and 
that ofHyperides at Cleonie,of whicli we have 
given an account in another place, ma<le the 
Athenians remember Alexander and Philip 
witli a regret which seemed almost inspired by 
aficction.^ The case was the same with them 
now, as it was with the coiintryinan afterwards 
upon the death of Antigonus. Those who 
killed that priticc, and reigned in his stead, 
W€^e so oppressive and tyrannical, that a 
Phrygian peasant, who was digging the ground, 
being asked what he was seeking, said, with a 
sigh, ^ 1 am seeking for Antigonus.” Many of 
the Athenians expressed equal concern, now, 
when they remembered the great and generous 
turn of mind in those kings, and how easily 
their anger was appeased : whereas Anlipater, 
who endeavoured to conceal his power under 
the mask of a iirivate man, a mean habit, and a 
plain diet, was inlinitely more rigorous to those 
under his command ; and, in fact, an empressor 
and a tyrant. Yet, at the request of Pnocion, 
he recalled many persons from exile : and to 
such as he did not choose to restore to their 
own country, granted a commodious situation ; 
for, instead of being forced to reside, like other 
exiles, beyond the Ceraunian mountains, and 
the promontory of TaDnarus, he sufiered them 
to remain in Greece, and settle in Peloponne- 
sus. Of this number was Agnonides the in- 
former. 

In some other instances he governed with 
equity. He directed the police of Atliens in a 
just and candid manner; raising the modest 
and the good tc the principal employments; 
and excluding the uneasy and the seditious 
from all offices;. so that having no opportunity 
to excite troubles, the spirit of faction died 
away; and he taught them by little and little to 
love the country, and apply themselves to agri- 
culture, Observing one day that Xenocrates 
paid a tax as a stranger, he ofiered to make 
oim a present of his freedom ; but he refused it, 
and assigned this reason : — ^ 1 will never be a 
member of tiiat government, to prevent the I 
establishment of which 1 acted in a public 
chtgracter.” 

laenyllus was pleased to offer Phoclon a 

* The crael dispositio* of Anlipater, vbo had 
insUted upon Demosthenes atidP Hypertdes being 
Kiven up to his revenge, made the conduct of Phi- 
lip and Alexander comparatively amiable. 


considerable sum of money. But lie said, 
^ Neither is Menyllus a greater man than Alex- 
ander : nor have I greater reason to receive a 
present now than 1 had then.’’ The governor 
pressed him to take it at least for his son Pho - 
cus ; but he answered, If Phoens becomes 
sober, his father’s estate will be ’ sufficient for 
him ; and if he continues dissolute, nothing 
will be so.” He gave Antipater a more 
severe answer, when he wanted him to do 
something inconsistent with nis probity. ^ An- 
tipater,” said he, “ cannot have me both for a 
friend and a fiatierer.” And Anlipater himself 
used to say, “ I have two friends in Athens, 
Phocion and Demades : it is impossible either 
to persuade the one to any thing, or^ to satisfy 
the other.” Indeed, Phocion had his poverty 
to shew as a pi'oof of his virtue ; for, though he 
so often commanded the Athenian armies, and 
was honoured with the friendship of so many 
kings, he grew old in mdigence ; whereas De- 
mades paraded with his wealth even in instan- 
ces that were contrary to law . for there was a 
law at Athens, that ho foreigner should appear 
in the chorusses upon the stage, under tlie 
penalty of a tlioiisand drachmas^ to be paid by 
the person who gave the entertainment Yet 
Demades, in his exhibition, produced none but 
foreigners ;*and he paid the thousand drachmas^ 
fine for each, though their number was a hun- 
dred. And when his son Demea was married, 
he said, “ When I married your mother, the 
next neighbour hardly knew it : but kings and 
l^rinces contribute to the expense of your nup- 
tials.” 

The Athenians were continually importuning 
Phocion to persuade Antipater to withdraw the 
garrison ; but whether it was that he despaired 
of success, or rather because he perceived 
that ^ the people were more sober and sub- 
missive to government, under fear of that rod, 
he always declined the commission. The only 
thing thpt he asked and obtained of Antipater 
was, that the money which the Athenians were 
to pay for the charges of the war, should not 
be insisted on immediately, but a longer term 
granted. The Athenians, finding that Phocion 
would not meddle with the affair of (he gar- 
rison, applied to Demades, who readily under- 
took it. In consequence of this, he and his 
son took a journey to Macedonia. It should 
seem, his evil genius led him thither ; for he 
arrived just at tlic time when Aniipater was ini 
his last illness ; and when Cassander, now ab- 
solute master of every thing, had intercepted a 
letter written by Demades to Antigonus in Asia, 
inviting him to come over and seize Greece 
and Macedonia, which,” he said, ^^hutig 
only upon an old rotten stalk;” so he con- 
temptuously called Antipater. Cassander no 
sooner saw him, than he ordered him . to be 
arrested ; and first be killed his son before his 
eyes, and so near, that the blood spouted upon 
him, and filled his bosom ;* then, after having 
reproached him with his ingratitude and per- 
fidiousness, he slew him likewise* 

Anti pa ter, a little before his death, had ap- 
pointed Polyperchon general, and given Cas 
Sander the command of a thousand men. But 
Cassander, far from being satisfied with snch 
an appointment, hairtened to seize the supreme 
power, and immediately sent Nicanor to take 
the command of the garrison firomjdenyllas* nnd 
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to secure Munychia before the lien's of liis fa- 
ther’s deatii got abroad. This scheme ^va8 
carried into execation ; and, a few davs aOer, 
the Athenians being informed of the death of 
Antipater, accused Phocion of being privy to 
that event, and concealing it out of Iriendship 
to Nicanot^ Phocion, however, gave himself 
no imin about it ; on the contrary, he conversed 
familiarly withNicanor ; and, by his assiduities, 
not only rendered him kind and obliging to 
the Athenians, but inspired him with an ambi- 
tion to distinguish himself by exhibiting games 
and shows to the people. 

Meantime Polypercmon, to whom the care of 
tlie king’s person was committed,^ in order to 
countermine Cassander, wrote letters to the 
Athenians, importing, “That the king r* stored 
them their ancient form of government 
according to which, all the peoiue had a right 
to public employments. This w*as a snare he 
laid for Phocion. Fort being desirous of making 
himself master of Athens (as soon appeared 
from his actions,^ lie was senslhlo that he could 
not eifect any thing while Piiocion was in the 
way.^ He saw, too, that liis expulsion would 
be no difficult task, when aU who had been 
oxclndod from a share in tlie udininistratiou 
were restored ; and the c.rafors and iiuhiie 
informers w'ere once mure musters of ilie tri - 
bunals. 

As these letters raised great commotions 
among the people, Nicanor was desired to 
speakj to them on that subject in tlie i^irmiis ; 
and, tor iliat purpose entered tlieir assembly, 
trusting his person with Phocion. DurcylliiM, 
who commanded for the king in tin; mljacent 
coiintry,Jaid a scheme to seize him : but Nicanor 
getting timely information of his design, guarded 
against it, and soon shewed that he woiild 
wreak his vengeance on«ilie city. Phocion 
then was^ blamed for letting him go when lie 
had him in -his bands; but he answered, “He 
could confide in Nicanor’s promises, aii<l saw 
no reason to suspect liiin of any ill design,” 
“However,” said he, “be the issue what it 
may, T had rather be found sullering than doing 
what is unjust.” 

This answer of his, if we examine it with 
respect to himself only, will u])p(?ar to be en- 
tirely the result of fortitude and honour ; but, 
when wc consider that he hazanled the safety 
of his country, and, what is more, that he was 
general and fiist magistrate, 1 know not whether 
he did not violate a stronger and more re- 
spectable obligation. It is in vain to allege 
tiiat Phocion was afraid oftinvolving Athens 
in a war ; and for tliat reason would not seize 
the petTMo of Nicanor ; and that he only urged 
the obligations of justice and good faith, that 
Nicanor, by a fateful sense of such behaviour, 
might be prevailed upon to be quiet, and think 
of no injurious attempt a^inst the Athenians. 
For the truth is, he had such confidence in 
Nicanor, that when he had. accounts brought 
him from several hands of his designs u|Jon tho 
Pirasus, of his ordering a body of mercenaries 
to Salamis, and of his bribing some of the in- 
habitants of the PiraHis, he would give no 

• The sou Alexander, who was yet very 

puiiig. 

i Ihicanor anew losn Polyperchou’s proposal to 
restore ihe democracy was aierely a anare, and he 
Wanted to make the Athenians sensible of It. 


credit to any of Uiose things. Nay, when 
Philbmedes, of the borough of Laropra, got 
an edict made, that all the Athenians should 
take up arvis, and obey tire orders of Phocion. 
to took no care to act in pursuance of it, till 
Nicanor had brought his troops out of Mu- 
nychia, and curried his trenches round the 
Piraeus. The j Phocion would have M the 
Alhenians against him ; but by this time, they 
were become mutinous, and looked upon him 
with contempt 

At this juncture arrived Alexander, the sojti 
of Polypierchon, with an army, under pretence 
of assisting the city against Nicanor ; but, in 
reality, to avail himself of his fatal divisions, 
and to seize it, if possible, for himself. *For 
the exiles who entered the town with him, the 
foreigners, and such citizens as had been stig- 
matized as infamous, with other mean people, 
resorted to liitii, and altogether made up a 
strange disorderly assembly, ‘by whose suf- 
frages the coniinand was taken from Phocion, 
and other generals appointed. Had not Alex- 
ander been seen alone near tlie Avails in confer- 
ence with Nicanor, and by repeated interviews, 
gi\en the Athenians cause of suspicion, the 
city f^oiild not have escaped tlic danger it was in. 
Iiiiiiiediatcly the orator Agnoriidcs singled out 
PJiociou, and accused him of treason ; which 
so much alarmed Calllmedon and Pericles,^ 
that they llc^d out of the city. Phocion, with 
such of his friends as did not forsake him, 
paired to Polyiierchon. Solon of Plataea, and 
Hiuarchus of Corinth, who passed for tho 
friends and conlidants of Polyperchon, out of 
reganl to Phocion, desired to be of the party. 
Hilt Dinurchiis falling ill by the way, tliey were 
obliged to slop many days at Rlatea. In the 
mean lime, Archestratus proposed a decree, 
ami Agiuniides got it passed, that deputies 
should be sent to Polyjierchon, with aii ac- 
cusation against Phocion. 

The two parties came up to Polyperchon at 
the siniio lime, ns lie was upon his march with 
the kiiig,‘|- near Pliariiges, a toAvn of Pliocis, 
situated at the foot of Mount Acroriam, now 
called Oalatc. There Polyperchon placed tlie 
king under a golrleb cTUnopy, and his friends on 
eacli side, of liitii ; aiid, bclbrci he proceeded to 
any other business, gave orders that Hinarchiis 
should be put to tlic torture, and afterwards 
despatched. This done, lie gave the Athe- 
nians audience. Hut, as they filled the placn 
Avith noise and tumnli, interrupting each other 
with mutual accusations to the council, Agno- 
nides pressed forward and said, “ Put us all 
in one cage, and send us back to Athens, to 
giv'e account of our conduct there.” 'J'iie king 
laughed at the proposal : but the Macedonians 
AA'ho attended on that occasion, and the strangers 
Avho were drawn thither by curiosity, were de- 
sirous of bearing the cause; and therefore 
made signe to the deputies to argue the matter 
there. However it Avas lar from being con- 
ducted with impartiality. Polyperchon often 

* Pericles here looks like an erroneous reading. 
Afterwards we find not Perlclesi hut Chariciet 
mentioned along with Calllmedon. Cliarioles was 
Fboclon’s son-in-law. 

f This was Aridietis the natural son of Philip. 
After some of Alexander’s generals bad raised blni 
to the throne for tlTeir own purposes, be took ttlo> 
name of Philip, aud relsued six years aild<A Isw 
niontbct 
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ti*tirnipted Phocion, who at last was so pro* 
rokOd^ that he strnck his staff upon the ground, 
and ■ would speak no more. Heg^enion said, 
. Polyijerchon himself could bear witness to his 
affectionate regard for the people ; and that 
general auswered, Do you come here to 
slahder me before the king'?’’ Upon this the 
king started up, and was going to run Hege- 
mon through with his spear ; bi^ Polyperchon 
prevented him ; and the council broke up im- 
mediately. 

The guards then surrounded Phocion and his 
party, except a few, who, being at some dis- 
tance, muffled themselves up, and fled. Clitiis 
carried the prisoners to Athens, under colour 
of having them tried there, but, in reality, only 
to have them put to death, as persons already 
condemned. The manner of conducting the 
thing made it a more melanclioly scene. The 
prisoners were carried in carts through the 
Cerainiciis to llie theatre, where Glitus shut 
tliern up till the Archons had assembled the 
people. ^ From this assembly neither slaves, 
nor foreigners, nor persons stigmatized as infa- 
mous, were excluded ; the trilmnal and the 
theatre were open to all. Then the king's let- 
ter was read ; the purport of which was “ That 
he had found the prisoners guilty of trea.son ; 
blit that he left it to the Athenians, as freemen, 
who were to be governed by their own laws, 
to pass*seutence upon them.” 

At the same time Glitus presented them to 
the people. The best of the citizens, when they 
saw Phocion, appeared greatly dejected, and, 
covering their faces wiili their mantles, began 
to weep. One, however, had the courage to 
say, ^ Since the king leaves the determination 
of so important a matter to the people, it would 
be proper to command all slaves and strangers 
to depart.” But the populuce, instead of agree- 
ing to tliat motion, cried out, ”It would be 
much more proper to^ stone all the favourers of 
diarchy, all the euemies of the people.” Afiter 
which, no one attempted to olfer any thing in 
behalf of Phocion. It was with much difflculty 
that he obtained permission to speak. At last, 
silence being made, he said, Do you design 
to take away my life justly or luiiustly ?” Some 
of them answering, “Justly;” he said, “How 
can you know whether it will be justly, if you 
do not hear me first?” As he dici not find 
them inclinable in the least to hear him, he ad- 
vanced sonic paces forward, and said, “ Citi- 
zens of Athens, 1 acknowledge I have done 
you injustice ; and my faults in the adminis- 
tration^ adjudge inysclt guilty of death but 
why, will you put tliese men to death, who have 
never injured you ?” The populace made ans- 
wer, “ Because they are friends to you.” Upon 
which he drew buck, and resigned himself 
quietly to his fate. 

A^onides then read the decree he had pre- 
pared ; according to which, the people were to 
declare by their suflyages whether the prisoners 
aiqieared to be guilty or not ; and if they ap- 

S Jared so, they were to suffer death. When 
e^ decree was read, some called for an ad- 
ditional clause for putting Phocion to the tor- 

^ It was the costom for the pmon accused to lay 
some penalty on himself. FOncion chooses the 
highest, thinking it might be a means to reconcile 
the Athenians to his friends ; but it had not that 
effect. 


tare before execution ; and insisted, tlmt the 
rack and its managers shoidd be sent for im. 
mediately. But Agnonides, observing that CiU 
tus was displeased at that proposal, and looking 
upon it himself as a barbarous and detestable 
thing, said, “ When we take that villain Cal- 
limedon, let us put him to the torture ; but, in- 
deed, my fellow-citizens, I cannot consent that 
Phocion should have such hard measure.” 
Upon this, one of the better disposed Athe- 
nians cried out, “ Thou art certainly right ; for 
if we torture Phocion, what mast we do to 
thee ?” There was, however, hardly onO nega- 
tive when the sentence of death was proposed : 
all the jpeople gave their voices standing ; and 
some of them even crowned themselves witJi 
flowers, as if it had been a matter of festivity. 
With Phocion, there were Nicocles, Thudip- 
pus. Hegemon, and Pythocles. As for Deme- 
trius the Phalereau, Callimedon, Gharicles, and 
some others, who were absent, Uie same sen- 
tence was passed upon them. 

After the assembly was dismissed, the con- 
victs were sent to prison. The embraces of 
their friends and relations melted them into 
tears ; and they all went on bewailing their fate, ' 
except Phocion. His countenance was the 
same as when the people sent him out to com- 
mand their armies ; anu the beholders could not 
but admire his invincible firmness and magna- 
nimity. Some of bis enemies, indeed, reviled 
him as he went along ; and one of thorn even 
spit in his face : upon which, he tiiraed to the 
magistrates, and said, “Will nd^fly correct 
this fellow's rudeness f ” ThucQi^tts, when he 
saw the executioner pounding the hemlock, 
began to lament what hard fortune it was for 
him to suffer unjustly oii Phocion’s account. 
“ What then !” said the venerable sage, “ dost 
thou not think it an honour to die with Pho- 
cion ?” One of his friends asking him whether . 
he had any commands to his son ; “ Yes,” said 
he, “ by all means, tell him from me, to forget 
the ill treatment 1 have had from the Athe- 
nians.” And when Nicocles, the most faithful 
of his. friends, begged that he would let him 
drink the poison before him ; “ This,” said he, 
“Nicocles, is a hard request; and the thing 
"must give me great uneasiness ; bat since I have 
obliged you in every instance through life, 1 
will do the same in this.” 

When they came all to drink, the quantity 
proved not skffleient ; and the executioner re- 
fused to prepare more, except he had twelve 
drachmas paid hi^ which was the price of a 
full draught. As tliis occasioned a troublesome 
delay, Phocion called one of his friendg, and 
said, “Since one cannot die on free cost at 
Athens, give the man his money.” This exe- 
cution was on the nineteenth day ' of April,* 
when there was a procession of horsemen in 
honour of Jupiter. As the cavQlcade passeci 
by, some took, off their chaplets from their 
heads ; others shed tears, as they looked at the 
prison doors ; all who had not hearts entirely 
savage, or were not corrupted by rage and 
envy, looked upon it as a most impious tbmg» 
not to have reprieved them at least for that 
day, and so to have kept the city unpollated on 
the festival. 

However, the enemies of Phocion, ns 
* Munyehianm 
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something bad been wanting to their triumph, 
^ot an order that his body rhonld not be suf- 
fered to remain within the bounds of Attica ; 
nor that any Athenian should furnish tire for 
tJje funeral pile. Therefore no friend durst 
touch it ; but one Conopion, who lived by such 
fervices, for a sum of money, carried the corpse 
out of the territories of Eletisis^ and got fire for 
the burning of it in those of Megara. A woman 
of Megara, who happened to assist at tlie cere- 
mony with her maid-servants, raised a cenotaph 
upon the apot, and performed the customary li- 
bations. The bones she gathered up cnrctully 
into her lap, carried them by night to her own 
house, and interred them under the hearth. At 
the same time she thus addressed tlie domestic 
gods; ‘‘Ye gnardians of this place , to you I 
commit the remains of this good man. Do you 
restore them to ihe sepulclire of liis ancestors, 
when the Athenians sliall once more, listen to 
the dictates of wisdom.” 

The time vvns not long before the situation 
of their afiairs taught them how vigilant a ma- 
gistrate, and how excellent a guardian of (he 


virtnes of justice and sobriety, tliey had lost 
The people ejected his statue in bmss, and 
biiried his remains at (he public expense* 
Agnonides, ’lis prineipul accuser, they put to 
death,<in consequence of a decree for chat pur- 
pose* Epicuvns and Demophilus, the other 
two. fled from Athens ; but afterwards fell into 
the hands of PhorioTj’s soit, who punished them 
as they de.scrx ed. This sou of his was, in other 
resjiects, n worthless man. He was in love 
with a girl who was in a state of servitude, and 
belonged to a trader in such mutters ; and hap- 
pening one day to hear Tlieodoriis the. atheist 
nmintain this argimieut in the JLiyceuin, ‘‘ That 
if it is no shame to ransom a friend, it is no 
shame to redeem a mistress,” the discourse 
was so flattering to his passion, that ho 
went immediately and released his female 
friend.^ 

The proceedings against Phocion put the 
Greeks in mind of those against Socrates. The 
treatment of both was equally unjust, and the 
calamities thence entailed upon Athens were 
perfectly similar.']' 
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The family of Cato had its first lustre ancf clis- 
tmetion from his Igreat grandfather, Cato the 
Censor, ♦ a man whose virtue, as we have ob- 
served in bis Tjife, ranked him with persons 
of the greatest Vcpiifntion and authority in 
Rome. The Utica n Cato, of whom we are 
now speaking, was left an orphan, together 
with his brother Caepio, and his sister Porcia. 
He had also another si.stcr called Sorvilin, but 
she was only sister by (lie mother’s 8ide.+ ^The 
orphans were brought up in the. house of Livius 
Drnsus, their mother’s brother, who at that time 
had great inlluence in the administration ; to 
which he was entitled by his eloquence, his 
wisdom, and dignity of mind : excellencies that, 
put him on an equdlity with the best of the Ho- 
mans. 

Cato, we are told, from hi.s infancy disco- 
vered in his voice, his look, and his very diver- 
sions, a firmness and solidity, ^vhicli neither 
passion nor any thing else could move. He 
pursued every object he had in view with a 
vigpur far above his years, and a rrsohilion 
Uiat nothing could resist. 'I hose who were 
inclined to flatter were sure to Tnect with a se- 
vere repulse, and to those who attempted to 
intimidate him, he was still more untractahle. 
Scarce any thing could make him laogh, and it 

• Cato (he Censor, at a very late period of life, 
married Salooia, daughter of his own steward. 
There was a family, however, Jrom the second 
match, which flonriblied when that which came 
from (be drrt was extinct. 

t Servilia was not bis only sister by, the inoih»’r's 
side ; there were three of llicm ; one, the mother 
of Brutus who killed Csesar ; another man ii d to 
Liiciilliis ; and a third to Junius Silanns. Caruio, 
bo, was bis brothet hy the mother's side. 


YOUNGER. 

was blit rarely that his countenance was soft* 
ened to a smile. He was not quickly or easily 
moved. to anger; but it was difficult to appease 
his resentment, when once excited. 

His apprehension was slow, and his learn- 
ing came with difficulty; but what he had oflee 
learned he long reUiined. It is, indeed, a 
common case for persons of ipiick parts to have 
weak inctiiories, but w hat is gained with labour 
and ni>pIicntioii iB always n^ained the longest: 
fur every h.'ird-gaincd acquisition of science is 
a kind of annealing upon llu; mind. The in- 
flexibilify of his disposition seems also to have 
retarded his progress in learning'; for to learn 
is to submit to a new impression ; and those 
suhinit flH> iriosi easily who have the least 
power of resislfiiice. Thus young men are 
more iiersua.sible than (he old, and the sick 
than such as are. welt' and, in general, assent 
is rno.st easily gained Iroin tlio.se w'lio are least 
able to find doubts and difliculties. Yet Cato 
is said to have been very obedient to his pre- 
ceptor, and to have done whatever he was 
rom^panded ; only he would always inquire 
the reason, and ask why such a thing was en- 
joined. Indeed, his preceptor Sarjxidon (for 
that w'as his name) was a man of engaging 
planners, who chose rather to govern by rea* 
son than by violence. 

While Cato was yet a child, the* Italian 
allies demanded to be admitted citizens of 

* ft appears from the ancient comedy, that it 
was no uncommon thing for the yonng men of 
Athens to take their mistresses out of such shopt ; 
and, after they had released them from servitude, 
to marry them. 

t Socrates was^ut to death elghty two yeai« 
before. 
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Home. Popeduis Silo, a man of great name 
08 a aolrlier, and powerful among his people, 
•had a friendship with Dnisits, and lodged a 
long time in his house during this appUcation. 
A^a he was familiar with the children, he said 
to them one day, “ Come, ihy good children, 
desire your uncle to assist us in our soUcita- 
Uon ^ for the freedom. Cacpio smiled, and 
readily gave his promise; but Cato made no 
answer. And ns he was observed to look with 
a fixed and unkind eye upon the strangers, 
Popedius continued, ^ And you, my little man, 
what do you say? Will not you give your 
gdests your interest with your uncle, us well 
as your brother ?” — Cato still refusing to an- 
swer, and appearing by his silence and his 
looks inclined to deny the request, Popedius 
took him to the window and threatened, if he 
would not promise, to throw him out. ^ 'riiis he 
did in a harsh tone, and at the same time gave 
him sei'eral shakes, as if he was going to let 
him fall. But as tlie child bore this a long 
time without any marks of concern or fear, 
Popedius set him down, and said softly to his 
friends, “ Thw child is the glory of Italy. I 
verily believe, if he wf‘re a man, that we should 
not get one vote among the people.’^ 

Another time, when a relation invited young 
Cato, with other children, to celebrate his 
hirth-day, most .of the children wc^it to play 
togetlier in a corner of the house. Their jilay 
was to mimic a court of justice,^ where some 
were accused in form, and afterwards calried 
to prison. One of them, a beautiful boy, being 
condemned, hnd^ shut up by a bigger boy, who 
acted as officer, in one of the apartments, called 
out to Cato ; who, as soon as he understood what 
the matter was, ran to the door, .and, pushing 
awgy tliose . who stood there as guards and 
attempted to oppose iiiiu; carried oil* llie child, 
and went home in great anger ; most of the 
children marching otf with him. 

These things gained him great reputation, of 
which the following is an extraordinary in- 
stance: when Sylla chose to exhibit a tuiinia- 
inent of boys, wliich goes by tbe name of 
and is considered as a sacred exhibi- 
tion, lie selected two bands of young gcntle- 
niep, and assigned them two cajitains, one of 
which they readily accepted, on account of his 
being the son ofMetella, the wife ofSylla ; but 
the other, named Sextus, though he was 
nephew to Pompey the Great, they absolutely 
rejected, and would not go otit to exercise un- 
der him. Sylla then asking them, Wlioni 
th^ would have they uuanimoiisly cried 
•*Cato;” and .Sextus himself readily yielded 
the honour to him, as a boy of superior parts. 

The friendship which had substituted between 

* Child ren*a plays are often taken from what is 
most familiar to* them. In other countiies they 
are commonly formed upon trifling subjects ; but 
tbe lloDiao children acted trials in tbe courts of 
justice, the command of armies, triumphal proces- 
rioiM, and, in later times, the state of emperors, 
fiuetoqius tells us that Nero commaitded his soii-in- 

aw Rusinus Crlspliiu8, tlie sou of Popasa, a child, 

to be thrown into tbe sea, because he was said to 
delight in plays of the last-inentioned kind. 

f Tbe invention of this game is generally ascribed 
to Ascaiiius* It was celebrated in the public cir- 
fuf by companies of boys, who were fiiriiisbed 
with arms suitable to their strength. They were 
taken, for the most pirt« out of the noblest fami- 
lies In Home. 


Sylla and the fatlier of Cato, Induced him soma, 
times to send for the TOiing man and his ' bto. 
ther Csepio, and to talk familiarly witli them 
a favour, which, by reason of his dignity, he 
conferred on very few. Sarpedon tliinking 
such an intercourse^ a great advantage to hi» 
scholar, both in point of honour and safety* 
often took Cato to pay his respects to the diu- 
tutor. Sylla’s house at that lime looked like 
nothing but a place of execution ; such were 
tfie numbers of people tortured and put to death 
tliere. Cato, \vlio was now in his fourteenth 
year, seeing the heads of many illustrious pei . 
sonnges carried out, and observing that the 
by-standers sighed in secret at these scenes of 
blood, asked liis preceptor, “ Why somebody 
did not kill that man?” “Because,” said he, 
“they fear him more than they hate him.” 
“ Why tlicn,” said Cato, “ <lo not you give me 
a sword, lliat I may kill him, and deliver my 
country from slavery?” When Sarpedon heard 
«iich a spe ech from the boy, and saw with what 
a stern and angry look lie uttered it, he was 
greatly alarmed, and watched liim narrowly 
aderwards, to prevent his attempting some rasa 
action. 

VV'hen he was Imt a child, he was asked one 
flay, “ Whom he loved most ?” and he answer- 
ed, “ Ilis brother.” The person who put the 
question, then aske d him “ Whom he loved 
next?” and again he said. “ His brother:” 
“ Whom ill the third place ?” and still it was 
“ Ilis brother and so on till he put no more 
quesUoiis to him about it. This infection in- 
creased with his years, insomiir'li that whejy^Jie 
was twenty years old, if he supped, if )ibJ|ybnt 
out into the country, if he appeared In the 
forum, C8e)>io must be with him. .But Tie would 
not make use of perfumes as Cmpio did ; indeed, 
tlie whole eoiirse of liis life was strict and 
austere : .so that wlien Csepio Jims sometimes 
commended for his .tcriqierance and sobriety, 
he would say, “ I may have some claim to 
these virtues, when compared witli oilier men ; 
but when I compare myself with Cato, I seem 
a mere 'Sippiiis.” i^pius was the name of a 
person remarkalily enemiiiate and luxurious. 

After Cato had taken upon him the priest- 
hood of Apollo, lie changed his dwelling, and 
took his share of tlie paternal e.state, which 
amounted to a hundred and twenty talents. 
But though his fortune was so considerable, 
his manner of living was more frugal and sim- 
ple than ever. He formed a particular con- 
nexion with Antipatcr of Tyre, the Stoic phi- 
lo.sophcr : and the knowledge lie was the most 
studious of acquiring was the moral and tlie 
political. He was cairied to every virtue witli 
an impulse like inspiration ; but his greated 
attachment was to justice, and justice of that ' 
severe and inflexible kind which is^ not to be 
wrought upon by fevour or compassion.^. Ha 
cultivated also that eloquence which is fit for 
popul.'ir assemblies ; for as in a great city there 
should be an extraordinary supply for war, so 
in the political philosophy he thought there 

should be a provision for troublesome timeSi 

Vet he did not declaim before company, nor 

* Cicero, in bis oration for Murena, gives us a 
fine satire upon those maxims' of the Stoics which 
Cato made tbe rule of his life, and which, as be 
observes, were -mly flC to flourish within tbe por- 
tieo. 
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go to hear the exercises of other young men. 
And when one of his friends said, ‘‘ Cato, iKe 
world finds fault with your silence lie answer- 
ed, ^ No matter, so long as it does not find 
liiult witli my life. I shall begin to speak when 
1 have things to say that deserve to be known,” 

In the public hall called the Porcian, ^ which 
was built by old Cato in bis censorship, the 
tribunes of the people used to bold tlielr court. 
And, as there wan a pillar which incommoded 
their benches, they resolved eitKer to remove 
it to a distance, or to take it enfindy away. 
This was the first thing that drew Cato to the 
rostra, and even tlien it was against his incli- 
nation. However, he opposed flie design ef- 
fectually, and gave an admirable si3-.‘cimen, 
both of his eloquence and spirit For there 
was nothing of yontlifiil sallies or finical nflec- 
lation in liis oratory : all was rough, sensible, 
and strong. Nevcrtneless, amidst the short 
, and solid turn of the sentences there was a 
grace that engaged the ear; and with' the 
gravity which miglii he expeclcil from his man- 
ners, there was something of liiiinonr an<l rail- 
lery intermixed, which liad an agreeable ellect. 
His voice .was loud enough to be heard by 
such a multitude of people, and his strength 
was such, that he often spoke a whole day 
without being tired. 

After he had gained liis cause, he refiiriied 
to his former studies and silence. To sf nTigthcn 
his constitution, he used the most laborious 
exercise, lie accustomed himself to go bare- 
headed in the hott<\st and eol(h\st weather, and 
* travelled on foot at all seasons of the j'ear. 
His friffnds, who travelled with him, made use 
of horses, and he joined .sontetinies one, some- 
times another, for conversation, as^ he went 
along. In tiihe of sickness, his patience and 
ub.stincnce were extraordinary. If lie hap- 
pened to have a fever, he? spent tlio whole dav 
alone, suffering no person to approacli him till 
ho found a sensible change for the better. 

At entiTlainnieiits they threw tin* dice for 
fhe choice of the messes ; and if Cabi lost the 
first choice, his friends iiseil to nifer it him ; 
but he always refused it ; “ Venus’’^ said he, 

' forI>i<ls.” At first he used to rise from table 
after having drank once ; hut in process of time 
he came to love drinking, and would sometimes 
spend the whole night over tin? bottle. His 
friends excused him Liy saying, ^^^J'hat the busi- 
ness of the slate eniploved him all day, and 
left him no time for conversation, and therefore 
lie spent his evenings in discourse with the 
philosophers.” And, when one Merumius said 
in company, “ That Cato spent whole nights in 
drinking Cicero retorted, “ Hut yon cannot 
say that he spends whole days at play.” I 

Cato ^aw that a great reformation was want- 1 
ing in the manners and ciistonis of 'his country, 
and for that reason he determined to go con- 
trary to the corrupt fashions which then ob- 
tained. He observe'd (fur instance) that the 
richest and most lively piirjjlu was the thing 
most worn, and therefore he went in black. 

Nay, he o^n appeared in public after dinner 

bare-ibote<| nnd without his gowii._ Notthnt 
he affected to be talked of foT tlrat singularity : 
but he did it by way of leai niiig to be ashamed 
of nothing but what was really shameful, and 

* * The most favourahle cast iipnit the dice was 

called Venus, Horace alludes to ir, <Uic vii. lib. 2. 1 
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not to rejpird what depended only on the cati 
maiion of the world. 

A great estate falling to him‘ by the death of 
a cousin-german of the same name, he turned 
it into money, to the amount of a hundred 
talents ; and wlicn any of his friends wanted 
to borrvwv a nm, he lent it them without in- 
terest.^ If he could not otherwise supply them, 
he suffered even his own laud and slaves to be 
mortgaged for them to the treasury. 

He knew no woman before his marriage; 
and when he thought himself of a proper age to 
enter into that state?, he set a treaty on foot 
with Tjenida, who had before been contracted 
to Metelliis Scipio, but, upon Scipio's breaking 
the engagement, was then at liberty. However, 
before the marriage could take place, Scipio 
repented ; and by the assidiiitv ot hid manage- 
ment nnd address, siicceedeci with the lady. 
Provoked at llii.s ill treatment, Cato was de- 
sirous to go to law for redress : and, ns hi.s 
friends overruled him in that respect, youthful 
reseiifniont ]hiI him upon writing sonic itunbics 
agiiiiiHt Scipio, wliiidi had all the keenness of 
Archilochus, witliunt his obscenity and scur- 
rility. 

After ihi.s, he inarriod Aiilia the daughter ol 
Soranii.s, who was the first, hut nut the only 
woman lioe\ei' knew. In this respecd LiScliiis, 
the Iruuid of S(‘i[>io Africaniis, was happier 
than he for in tin? course of a long life lie liad 
only one wife, and no intercourse with any 
other woman. 

Ill the serriie war-]* (I mean tliat with Spar- 
taciis) Gelliu.s was general ; and Cato served 
in it as a volunteer, for the sake of his brother 
Cmpio, who'was^ibuno : hut he could not dis- 
tinguish his vivacity nnd courage ns he wisited, 
because the war was ill conducted. However, 
amidst the effeminacy and luxury which theu 
prevailed in the army, he paid so- much regard 
to discipline, and, when occasion served, be- 
haved with .so much spirit nnd valour as well 
as coolnc.ss ami capacity, that he appeared not 
in the lea.st inferior to Cato the Censor. Gel- 
lius made him an offer of the be.st military re- 
wards anil honours ; but he would not accept 
or allow of them ; “ Tor,” said he, “ I have 
done nothing that deserves such notice.” 

These things made him pa.ss for a man of a 
strange and singular turn. Hesides, when a 
law was made, that no man who solicited any 
oflUce should take nomenclators with him, lie 
was the only one that obeyed it ; for when he 
applied for a tribune’s conimis.sioii in the army, 
he had previously made him.self master of the 
flames of all the citizens. Yet for this he was 
envied, even by those who praised him. The 
more they considered the excellence of his 
conduct, the more pain it gave them to think 
how hard it was fo imitate. 

With a tribune’s commission he was scut 
into Macedonia, where llubrins (he prmtor 
commanded. His wife, upon his departure, 
was ill great distress, anef we are told that 
Munatiiis, a friend of Cato’s, in order to com- 
fort hCF, said, “Take courage, Atilia; I will 
tako care of your husband.” ^ By all memns,” 

* Plutarch seems to us to have spoken so feelingly 
of the happiness of the conjugal connexion long 
coiitiniied with one affectionate wife from his own 
experience. 

f Scvrniyojie yt^rs before the Christian era 
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nnswered Cato. At the end of the first day’s 
inarch, after they iiad supped, he said, ‘‘Come, 
. Blunatius, tha{ you may the better perform 
your promise to Atiiu, yon shall not Wave me 
either day4>r night.** Tn consequence of which, 
he ordered two beds in his own tent, and 
made a pleasant improvement upon the matter ; 
for, as Munatius always slept by him, it was 
not he that took care of Cato, but Cato that 
took care of him. 

Cato had with him fifteen slaves, two freed- 
men, and four of his friends. These rode on 
horse^ck, and he always went on foot ; yet he 
kept up with them and conversed with them 
by turns. Wlien he joined the army, which 
consisted of several legions, Rubrius gave him 
the command of one. In this post he tliought 
it nothing great or extraordinary to be distiri- 
guished by his own virtue only ; it was his am- 
bition to make all the troops that were under 
his care like himself. With this view he les- 
sened notliing of that authority which iiiighc in- 
spire fear, but he called^ in the support of reason 
to its assistance. By instruction and persua- 
sion, as well as by rcAvards and piinislmieiils, 
he formed them so well, that it was hard to say 
whether his troops were more peaceable or 
more warlike, more valiant or more just. They 
were dreadful to their enemies, and courteous 
to their allies ; afraid to do dishonourable things, 
and ambitious of honest praise. 

Hence, though honour and fame were not 
Cato’s objects, they flowed in upon him ; he 
was held in universal esteem, ana had entirely 
the hearts of his soldiers. For whatever he 
commanded others to do, he was the first to do 
himself. In his dress, his manner of living, 
and tnarcliingy he resembled the private sol- 
dier more than the oflicer ; tunl at the sanie 
time, in virtue, in dignity of mind, and strengfli 
of eloquence, he far exceeded all that had the 
name of generals. By these m^ans he insensi- 
bly gained the afiections of his troops. And, 
indeed, virtue does not attract imitotion, except 
the person who gives the pattern is beloved as 
well as esteemed. Those who praise good 
men without loving them, only pay a respect to 
their name, but do not sincerely admire (heir 
virtue, nor have any inclination to follow' Cheir 
example. 

At that time there lived at Pergamns a stoic 
philosopher, named Athenodorus, and sur- 
nanied Cordvlio, in great reputation for his 
knowlerlge. He was now grown old, and had 
long resisted the applications of princes and 
other great men, wiio wanted to draw him to 
their courts, and ojfered him their friendship 
and very considerable appointments. Cato 
thence concluded that it would be in vain to 
write or send any messenger to him; and, as 
the laws gave him . leai'e of absence for two 
mouths, he sailed in Asia« and applied to him 
«n person, in confidence that his accomplish- 
ments would carry his point with him. Ac- 
cordinglyr by his arguments and the charms of 
his conversation, he drew him from his pur- 
pose, and brought him with him to the camp ; 
as happy and as proud of this success ns if be 
had made amove valuable capture, or performed 
a more glorious exploit, than those of Pompey 
find LucuUus, who were then subduing the pro- 
vinces and kingdonis of the east. 

While he was with the ariTiy in Macedonia, 


he had notice by letter that his brother 
Csepio was fallen sick at .^nus in Thrace. 
The sea was extremely ' rough, and no large 
vessel to be had. He ventured, however, to 
sail from Tliessalonica in a sinajl passage-boat, 
with two friends and three servants, and having 
very, narrowly escaped drowning, arrived at 
i^nns just after Csepio expired. On tliis occa- 
sion Cato shewed the sensibility of a brother, 
rather than the fortitude of a philosopher. lie 
wept, he groaned, he embraced Uie dead body ; 
ana, besides these and other tokens of the 
in*eatest sorrow, he spent vast sums upon his 
funeral. The^ sjricesand rich robes that were 
burned with him were very eiqjonsive, and he 
erected a monument for him of Thasian marble 
in the forum at iEnus, which cost no less than 
eight talents. 

Some condemned these things as little agree- 
able to the modesty and simplicity w’hich Cato 
professed in general : but they did iigt perceive, 
that with all his firmness and inllexibility to 
tlie solicitations of pleasure, of terror, and im- 
portunity, he had great tenderness and sensi< 
bility in his nature. Many cities and princes 
sent presents of great value, to do liononr to 
the obsequies, but he would not accept any 
thing in money. All that he would receive 
was spires and stiills, and those too only on 
condition of paying for them. 

He was left colieir with Csepio’s daughter, 
to his estate ; but when they came to divide it, 
he would not charge any part of the funeral 
expenses to her account. Yet, though he acted 
so honourably in that a flair, aiid continued in>. 
the same upright path, there was one^ ^vh^’ 
scrupled not to write, that he passed his bvp-, 
ther’s aslies through a sieve, in search of fife 
gold that might be melted down.^ Surely 'that 
writer thoudit Jiimsclf above being called to 
account for his pen, as well as for ms sword I 

Upoii the expiration of his commission, Cato 
was honoured at his departure, not on! v with 
the common good wishes for his health and 
praises of his conduct, but with tears and the 
most aflectionate embraces ; the soldiers spread 
their garments in his way, and kissed his hand ; • 
instances of esteem which few generals met 
with from the Romans in those times. 

But before he returned to Rome, to apply 
for a share in the administration, he resolved 
to visit Asia, and see with his own eyes the 
manners, customs, and strength of every pro- 
vince. At the same time he was willing to ob- 
lige Deiolams king of Galatia, who, on account 
ot the engagement of hospitality that he had 
entered into with his father, had given him a 
very pressing invitation. 

' Ills manner of travelling was this. Early in 
the morning he sent his baker and his cook to 
the place where he intended to lodg^e tlie next 
night. These entered the towa in a very 
modest and civil manner, and if they found 
there no friend or acquaintance of Cato or his 
family, they took up l^gings for him, and pre- 
pared his sapper, at an inn, without giving any 
one the least trouble. If there happened to be 
no inn, they applied to the magistrates for 
quarters, and were always salisfied with those 
assigned them. Very oiten they were. not be- 
lieved to be Cato’s servants, but entirely disre- 

* Julius Cac&ar, tn hU AuticaU^ 
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gardedji because they came not tx>^ the magis- 
trates in a ^clamorous ai\d threatening.manner ; 
iDSomuch that their master arrived before they 
could procure lodgings. It was worse still 
when Cato himself made his appearance, for 
the townsmen seeing him sit down on the lug- 
gage without speaking a word, took him for a 
man of a mean and dastardly spirit. Sonte- 
tiines, .however, he would send for the niagis* 
trates, and say, “ Vy retches, why do you not 
learn a proper hospitality ? You W'ill not find 
all that apply to you Catos. Do not then by 
your ill treatment give those occasion to exert 
their aiiiliority, who only want a pretence to 
take from you by violence wliat you give with 
so much reluctance.” 

In Syria, we are told, he met witli a hu- 
morous adventure. Wlien he came to Antioch, 
he saw a nniiibcr of people rmiued in good order 
without the gates. On one side the way stood 
the young men in their inatiflcs, and on tlie 
other the boys in their best attire. Some wore 
white robes, and liad crowns on their heads ; 
these were the priests and the magistrates. 
Cato iinagining that this ntiigniriceni recei)tio 2 i 
was intended to do him honour, began to be 
angry with his servants, who were sent before, 
for not preventing such a compliment. Never 
theless, he desired his friemls to alight, and 
walked with them towards these Antiochiuiis. 
When they were near enough to be spoken to, 
the master of the ceremonies, an elderly man, 
witK a staff and a crown in his hand, adtlressed 
himself first to Cato, and without so much as 
saluting him, asked ^ How far Doiiietrius was 
behind; and when he might be expected.” 
Demetrius was PompeVs freedman ; and, as 
the eyes of all the world w'ere then fixed upon 
Pompcy,ihey |>aid more respect to this favoiirile 
of his than he had any riglit to claim. Ca(o\'i 
friends were seized with such a fit of laughter 
that they could not recover themselves as they 
passed through tlie crowd. Cato himself, in 
some confusion, cried out, ^ Alas ! poor city.” 
and said not a word more. Afterwards, how- 
ever, he. used always to laugh when he told the 
story. 

But Pompey took care to prevent tlie ih?o- 
plc of Asia from making any more mistakes of 
this kind for want of knowing Cato. For Cato, 
when he came to Ephesus, going to pay his 
respects to Pompey, as his superior in point of 
oge and dignity, and as the; commander of such 
reat armies ; Pompey, seeing him at sonie 
istance, did not wait to receive him silting, 
, but rose up to meet him, and gavi: him his hand 
with great cordiality. lie said much, too, in 
commendation of his virtue while he was 
present, and spoke more freely in his praise 
when he was gone. Every one, after tliis, 
paid great attention to Cato, and he was ad- 
nured for what before hud exposed him to con- 
tempt : for they could now see that his sedate 
and subdued conduct was tlie^ effect of his 

S eatness of mind. Besides, it was visible 
at Pompey ’s behavitisir to him was the con - 
sequence rather of respect than love ; and that, 
though he expressed his admiration of him 
when present, lie w'as glad when lie was gone. 
For the other voung Romans that came to see 
him, he pressed much to stay and spend some 
time with him. To Cato he gave no such invi- 
tation ; hut, as* if he thought himself under 


some restraint in his^ proceedings while ho 
stayed, re^iuily dismissed him. However, 
amongst all the Romans that returned to 
Roiiic, t Cato only he recommended his 
wife and children, who indeed were his rela- * 
tions. 

His fame •'ow going before him, the cities 
in his way sirove which should do liim most 
honour, by imitations, entertainments, and 
every other mark of regard. On these occa- 
sions, Cato used to desire his friends to look 
well to him, lest he should make good the say- 
ing of Curio. Curio, who was one of his 
particular friends and companions, but dis- 
approved his austerity, asked him one day, 

“ Whether he was inclined to visit Asia when 
his time of service was expired?” Cato an- 
swered, “ Yes, by all means.” Upon which 
Curio said, “ It is well ; you will return a 
little more practicable:” using an expressive 
Latin word to that purpose. 

Deiotorus, king of Galatia, being far ad- 
vanced in years, sent for Cato, with a design to 
recommend liis cliildreu, and all Jiis family, to 
his protection. As soon as he came, he oflcred 
him a variety of valuable presents,^ and urged 
him strongly to acceiit tliein ; which importunity 
so much flisplensod him, that though lie came 
in llio evening, he .stayed only that night, and 
went aw'uy at the lliinl hour tlie next iiinrning. 
After he had gone a da} *s journey, he found at 
Pesjjinus a greater number of presents, with 
letters entreating him to receive them; “ or if 
j'Oii will not accTpt tlioiii,” said Deiotarus, “ at 
least [lormit your friends to lake them, who de- 
serve some reward for their services, and yet 
cannot expect it out of your own estate.”^ Cato, 
however, would give them no such permission, 
though ho observed that some of hi& friends 
ca.st a longing eye that way, and were visibly 
chagrined. “ Corruption,” said he, “ will never 
want a pretence. But you shall be sure to 
share with me whatever 1 can get with justice 
and honour.” He therefore sent Deiotarus his 
presents back. 

^ When he was taken ship for Bnindusium, 
his frienil.s advised him to put Csepio^s remains 
on hoard another vessel^* hut he declared, 

“ He would .sooner part with his life than with 
them and .so he set .sail. It i.s said, the ship 
he was in happened to he in great danger, 
though all the rest had a tolerable passage. 

^ Ailcr his return to Rome, he spent his time 
either in conversation with Atlienodorus at 
home, or in the forum in the service of his 
friendo. Though he was of a proper age-J- to 
ofier himself for the qiioestorship, he would not 
solicit it till he. had qualified liitnself for that 
ofiice, by studying all llic laws relating to it, 
hy making inquiries of such as were experienced 
in it; and thus gaining a thorough knowledge 
of its whole inteufiun and process. Immediately 
upon his entering on it, lt» iiinde a great' re- 
formation among the secretaries and' other 
oilicers of the treasury. TliC public papei^, 

* From a superstition wLicIi commonly obtained ' 
they imagined that a dead bddy on tmard a bhlp 
would laise a storm. Plutarch, by iislns the word 
happvtted just hetow, shews that he did not give 
into that superstitious notion, thougli too apt to do 
those things. 

♦ Twenty. four or twenty -five years of aae. 
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and the rnl^ of court, were what they were count ; and many receiving debts which they 
well versed in ; and as vonng qnetors were con- had given up as desperate. His piedecessora 
^ th^iof^y coining ipto tlae direction, who were had often, through interest or persuasion, ac- 
imNra^t of the laws and records, the under cepted false bills, and pretended orders of 
oHers took upon them not onl^ to instruct, but senate; but nothing of that kind escaped 
tttoictaie to thein ; and were, in fact, quaestors Cato. There was - one order in particular, 
taemselves. Cato corrected^ this abuse. He which he suspected to be forged, and tiiongh it 
applied himself with great vigour to tlie bosi- had manjr witnesses to support it, he would not 
ness, and had not only the name and honour, allow it till the consuls came and declared it 
bat thoroughly understood ail that belonged to upon oath. 

ikat department.. Consequently he made use ^ There was a number of assassins employed 
of the seqretaries only as servants, which they in the last proscription, to whom Sylla had 
really were ; sometimes correcting wilful abuses, given twelve thousand drachmas for each, head 
and sometimes' the mistakes which they made they brought him. These were looked upon 
throng ignorance. As the licence in which by all the world as the most execrable villains; 
fb^ had lived had made them refractory, and yet no man had ventured to take vengeance on 
they hoped to secure themselves by flattering them. Cato, however, summoned all who had 
the other qumstors, they boldly withstood Cato, received the public money for such linjust 
He therefore dismissed the principal of them, services, and made them refund; inveighing, 
whom he had detected in a fraud in the division at toe same time, wito equal reason and se- 
‘ of an estate. Against anotlier lie lodged an verity against their impious and abominable 
indictment for forgery. His defence was deeds. These wretches, thus disgraced, and, 
undertaken by Ijutatius Catiilus, then censor ; a as it were, prejudged, were afterwards iiir 
man whose aiithoritv was^ not only supported dieted for murder' before the judges, who 
by his high oflice, out still more by Ins repu- punished them as they deserved. All ranks of 
tation ; for, in justice and regularity of life, he people rejoiced at these executions ; they 
had di^inguislied himself above all tlie Ro- thought they saw the tyranny rooted out with 
mans of bis time. He was also a friend and these men, and Sylla himself capitally pun- 
favourer of Cato, on account of his upright islied in toe death of his ministers, 
conduct; yet he opposed him in this cause. The people were also delighted wito his in- 
Perceiving he had not right on his side, he had dofatigablo diligence ; for ho always came to 
recourse to entreaties ; but Cato would not the treasury before his colleagues, and was toe 
suffer him to proceed in that manner ; and, as last tliat leu it niere was no assembly of the 
he did not desist, took occasion to say, ^ It people, or meeting of the senate, which he did 
would be a great disgrace for you, Catnlns, who not attend, in order to keep a watchful eye 
« are censor and inspector of our Uvea and man- upon all partial remissions ol fines and duties, 
ners, to be turned out of court by my lictors.’’ and all unreasonable grants. Thus, having 
Catulus gave him a look, as if he intended to cleared the exchequer of informers and all such 
make answer; however, he did not speak vermin, and filled it with treasure, he shewed 
cither tliroiigh anger or shame, he went oft* that it is po.ssible for government to be rich 
silent, and greatly discoricerfed. Neverthe- w'ithout oppressing the subject. At first this 
less, the man was not condemned. As the conduct of his was very obnoxious to bis col- 
number of voices against him exceeded those leagues, but in time it came to be agreeable ; 
for him by one only, Catiilus desired the assist- because, by refusing to give away any of the 
unce of Marcus Ijoiliu.*^, Cato’s colleague, who public money, or to make any partial determina- 
was prevented by sickness, from attending the tion, he stood the rage of disappointed avarice 
trial ; but, upon his application, was brought in for them all ; and, to the importunity of solici- 
a litter into court, and gave the determining tation they would answer, that they could do 
voice in favour of the defendant. Yet Cato nothing without the consent of Cato, 
w'ould not restore him to his einploymenf^ or The last day of his office he was conducted 
pay him his stipend ; for he considered^ the home by almost the whole body of citizens, 
partial sufTr^e of Liollms as a tiling of no Rut, by the way, he was informed toat some 
account. of the principal men in Rome, who had great 

The secretaries thus humbled and subdued, influence upon Marcellus, vi^t'e^ besieging him 
he took the direction of the public papers and in the trea.sury, and pressing him to make out 
finances into his own hand. By these means, an order for sums which they pretended to be 
in a little time he rendered the treasury more due to them. Marcellus, from his childhood, 
respectable than the senate itself* and it was was a friend of Cato’S, and a good qua?slor 
commonly thought as well as said, that Cato while he acted with him ; but, when he acted 
« had given the qnsestorship all the dignity of the alone, he was too much influenced by personal 
consalfCto. For, having made it his business to regards for petitioners, and by fi natural in- 
find ont all toe debts of long standing due to clination to oblige. Cato, therefore, imme- 
the public, and what the public was indebted diately turned back, and finding Marcellus al- 
to private persons, be settled these affairs in ready prevailed upon to make out the order, 
such a manner tliat tliCL commonwealth could he called for the reristers, and erased it ^ Mar- 
no longer either do or softer any injury in that celltis all toe while standing by in silence, 
respect; strictly demanding and insisting on Not content wito this, he took him out of the 
toe payment of whatever was owing to the treasury, and led him to his own house. Mai' 
*iate ; and at the same time, readily and freely cellos, however, did not complain, either thc*u. 
tstisfying all who had claims upon it. This or afterwards, but continued' the same friend 
naturally raned him reverence among the ship and intimacy with him to the last. - 
people, when they saw many obliged to pay ^ After the time of his qiimstorship was ex- 
wlio hoped ue) ei to • have been called to ac- pired, Cato kept a watchful eye upon toe trea- 
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finry. He had his servanii there daily oiinnt- 
• iDf^ down the proceedings ; and he spent much 
time lumself in perusing the public accounts 
Iron) the time of Sylla to his own ; a copy of 
which he had purchased for five talents. 

Wlienever tf^ senate was summoned to meet, 
he was the first to give his attendance, an<l the 
last to withdraw ; and oftentimes, while the 
rest were slowly assembling, he would sit down 
and read, holding his gown before his book ; 
nor would he ever be out of town when a 
house was called. Pompey finding that, in all 
uis unwarrantable attempts, he must find a 
severe and inexorable opponent in Cato, when 
he had a point of that kind to carry, threw in 
his way either the cause of some friend i j plead, 
or arbitration, or other business to attend to. 
But Cato soOn perceived the snare, and rejected 
nil the applications of his friends ; declaring, 
tliat, when the ‘senate was to sit, he would 
never^ undertake any other business. For his 
attention to the concerns of government was 
not, like that of some others, guided by the 
views of honour or profit, nor l(?ft to chiince or 
humour ; but he thought or ffnnd citizen ouifht to 
, he aa solicitous about the. pufUic, as a bee is 
about her hive. For this reason he desired his 
friends, and others with whom he had cuiiiiec' 
lions in the provinces, to give* him an account 
of the edicts, the important decisions, and all 
the principal business transacted there. 

He made a point of it to oppose Clodius the 
seditions demagogue, who was always pro- 
]iosing some dangerous law, or some change in 
the constitution, <}r accusing the priests and 
vestals to the people. Fabiu 'J^ereiitia, sister 
to Cicero’s wife, and one of the vestals, was^ 
impeached among the rest, and in danger of 
being condcmtieu. But Cato defended tlie 
. cause of these ininred people so well, tliat CIo- 
dins was forced to withdraw in great con- 
fusion, and leave the city. When Cicero came 
to thank him fur this service, he said, You 
, must thank your country, whose utility is the 
spring that guides all uiy actions.’’ 

His reputation caim^v to be so great that a 
certain orator, in n cause wliere only tme wit- 
ness was produced, said to the judgt?s, “ One 
nian's evidence is not siinicirMil to go by, not 
’ even if it was Cato’s.” It grew, indeed, into 
a kind of proverb, when people were speaking 
of strange and iucre<lible tilings, to say, ‘‘1 
would not believe sucli a thing, though it were 
affirmed by Cato.” 

A man profuse in his cxpences, and in all 
respects of a worthless character, taking upon 
him one day to speak in the senate in praise of 
temperance and sobriety. Amiiacus rose; up 
and said, ^ Who can emlure to hear a man 
who eats and drinks like Crassiis, and builds 
' like Lucalliis, pretend to talk here like Cato?” 
Hence others, who were dissolute and aban- 
doned in their lives, but preserved a gravity 
and austerity in their discourse, came by way 
of ridicule to be called Catos. 

His friends advised him to offer himself for 
the tribuneship ; but he thought it was not yet 
time. He said, “He looked upon an office of 
ouch power and authority aa a violent medicine, 
which ought not to be used except in cases ol' 
great necessity. As, at that tiifie, he had no 
public business to, engage him, he took his 
iiooks and philosophers with him, and set out 
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for Lncania, where he had lands, and an etgree* 
able country retreat. By Ae way he met with 
a number of horses, carriages, and servants, 
which he found belonged to Metellus Nepos, 
who was going to Home to apply for the tii- 
boneship. 'fliis put him to a stand : he remain- 
ed some tinu iu deep thought, and then gave 
his pcopli' orders to turn back. To bis friends, 
who wore surprised at this conduct “ Know 
y:^ not,” said he, “ that Metellus is formidable 
even in his stupidity ? But remember, that he 
now follows the counsels of Pompey ^ that the 
state lies prostrate before him ; and that he will 
fall upon and crush it with the force of a thnn- 
derboit. Is this then a time for the pursuit of 
rural ainusemeuts ? Let us rescue our liberties, 
or die in their defence !” Upon the remonstrance 
of his friends, however, lie proceeded to his 
farm ; and atli^r n short stay there, returned to 
tile city. He arrived in tlie evening, and early 
next iiiomiug went to the forum, es a candidate 
for the tribuneship, in opposition to Metellus : 
for to oppose, is the nature of that office; and 
i(s power is chiefly negative : insoinncb, that 
the dissent of a single voice is sufficient to dis- 
annul a measure in which the whole assembly 
besides has concurred. 

Cato was at first attended only by a small 
iiiiitiher of his friends ; hut, when his intentions 
were made known, he was immediately sur- 
rounded by men of honour and virtue, the rest 
of his uccpiaiiitance, who gave him the strong- 
est eucoiiriigeiiicnt, and solicited him to apply 
for the trilmnf'.ship, not as it might imply a 
favour conferred on himself, but as itwoulfJ be 
an honour and an advantage to his fellow- 
citi^^ens: observing, at the same time, that 
Uiougli it had been frequently in his power to 
obtain this office wiliioiit Uie trouble of opposi- 
tion ; yet be now stepped forth, regardless, not 
only of that trouble, but even of personal 
danger, when the? liberties of his country were 
at .stake. Such was the zeal and eagerness of 
the people that pressed firoiiiid him that it was 
with the utiJioKt difficulty he made his way to 
the forum. 

Being appointed tribune, with Metellus 
amongst tin* rest, he observed that great cor- 
ruption lirid crept into the consular elections. 
On this siil»iei:t he gave a severe charge to the 
people, which he concluded, by atfirming on 
oath, that In*, would prosecute every one that 
should offend in that way. He took care, 
Iiowever, that Silaiuis,^ who had married his 
sister »^*rvili(i, should be excepted. But 
agaiusl jMiinena, yvlio, by means of bribery, liadi 
carried the consulship at the same time-with 
Silanus, he laid an information. By tlie laws 
of Uoiiie, the person accused has power to set 
a guard upon hint who lays the informatioo, 
that he may have no opportunity of supjIbirtiDg 
a false accusation by private machinations be- 
fore his trial. When the. person that was ap- 
pointed Murasna’s officer, on this occasion o^ 

v From this passage it slioulf] seem that Plutarch 
supposed Cato to be capable of sacrificing to famllT 
coiitiectinns. But the fault lies rather In the histo- 
rian than in the tribune. For, is it to be supposed 
tliatitbe rigid virtue of Cato should dcsceud to- the 
most obnoxious circumstances of predilection ? It 
is not possible to have a stronger instance of Lis 
integrity than bis refusing the alliance of Pompey 
the <;reat ; Ihoiigh that refusal was liDpolitlc, ctiid 
attended with bad consequences to the state. 
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tlMd the liberal and candid condnct of Cato; 
that he agnebt only to snpport hia information 
fidr and open evidence ; he vpaa so stmck 
wi^ the excellence and dignity of his charaoter, 
that he would freqnently wait upon him in the 
forum, or at his hoase, nnd^ after inquiring 
whether he should proceed that day m the 
business of the information^ if Cato answered 
in the negative, he made no scmple of leaving 
him. When the trial came on, Cicero, who 
was then consul, and Miirsena’s advocate, by 
way of playing upon Cato, threw out many 
pleasant things againt the stoics, and their 
paradoxical philosophy. This occasioned no 
small mirth amongst the judges ; upon which 
Cato only observed with a smile, to those who 
stood next Him, tliat Rome had indeed a most 
laughable consul. Miinena acted a very pru- 
dent part with regard to Cato; for, though 
acquitted of ilie charge he had brought ngiunst 
him, he nevertlieless consulted him on all 
occasions of importance during his consulship, 
respected him^ for his sense and virtue, and 
made nse of his counsels in the administration 
of government For Cato, on the ben(!}i, wiis 
the most rigid dispenser of justice • though, in 
private society, ho was aflablo and humane. 

Before he was appointed tribune in the con- 
sulship of Cicero, he supported the supreme 
magistrate in a very seasonable manner, by 
many excellent measures during tlie turbulent 
times of Catiline. It is well«kuown that this 
man meditated nothing less than a total subver- 
sion of the Roman state ; and that, by the 
spirited counsels and conduct of Cicero, he was 
obliged to dy from Rome without eileciiiig his 
purpose. But Lentuliis, Cethegus, and the rest 
of the conspirators, after reproaching Catiline 
for his timidity, and the feebleness of his enter- 
prises, resolved to distinguish themselves at 
least more edectually. Their scheme was 
nothing less than to bum the city, and destroy 
the empire, by the revolt of the colonies and 
foreign wars. Upon the discovery of this con- 
spiracy, Cicero, as we have observed in his 
life, called a council ; and the first that spoke 
was Silanus. He gave it as his opinion, that 
the conspirators should be punished with the 
utmost rigour. This opinion was adopted by 
the rest till it came to Csesar. This eloquent 
man, consistent with whoso aml)itioiis princi- 
ples it was rather to encourage than to suppress 
any threatening innovations, urged, in his usual 
persuasive manner, the propriety of allowing 
the accused the privilege of trial ; and that the 
conspirators shou'^^ only be taken into custody. 
The senate, who were under apprehensions 
from the people, thought it prndeut to come 
into this measure ; and even Silanns retracted, 
and declared he thought of nothing more than 
imprisonment, . that being the most rigorous 
punishment a citizen of Rome conld suder. 

> This change of sentiments in those who 
spoke first was followed by tlic rest, who all 
gave into milder measures. But , Cato, ^ who 
was of a contrary opinion, defended that opinion 
with the greatest vehemence, eloquence, and 
energy. He reproached Silanns for his pusil- 
lanimity in changing his resolution. He at- 
tacked CsBsar, and charged him. with ja secret 
design of subverting the government, under the 
plausible appearance of mitigating speeches 
aod a humane condnct; of intimidating the 


senate, by the same means, even, in a case 
where he had to fear for himself; and wherein 
he might think himself happy if he conld be 
exempted from every imputation and snspicion 
of guilt : he, who had openly and daringly at- 
tempted to rescue from justice the enemies of 
the state ; and shewn, that so for from having 
any compassion for his country, when on the 
brink of destmetion, he could even pity and 
plead for the wretches, the unnatural wretches, 
that meditated its ruin^ and grieve that their < 
punishment should prevent their design. This, 
it is said, is the only oration of Cato that is ex- • 
tant. Cicero had selected a number of- the 
swiffest writers, whom he had taught the art of 
abbreviating words by characters, and had 
placed them in ditferent parts of the senate- 
house. Before his consulate, tliey had no 
short-hand writers. Cato carried nis point; 
and it was decreed, agreeably to his opinion, 
that the conspirators should suffer capital 
punishment. 

^ As it is our intention to exhibit an accurate 
picture of the mind and manners of Cato, the 
least circumstance that may contribute to mark 
them should not escape our notice. While he 
was warmly contesting his point with Cmsar, 
and the eyes of the whole senate were upon 
the disputants, it is said that a billet was 
brought in and delivered to Ciesar. Cato im- 
mediately suspected, and charged him with, 
some traitorous design ; and it was moved in 
the senate, that the billet should be read pub- 
licly. Cmsar delivered it to Cato, who stood 
near him ; and the latter had no sooner cast his 
.eye upon it than he perceived it to be the hand 
of his own sister Servilia, who was passionately 
in love witli Caesar, by whom she had been de- . 
bauched. lie therefore threw it back to Caesar, 
saying, Take it, you sot,” and went on with 
his discourse. Cato was always lUifortnnate 
amongst the women. This Servilia was infa- 
mous for her commerce with Caesar ; and his 
other sister, Servilia, was in still worse repute ; 
for, though married to Lucullns, one of the 
first men in Rome, by whom she also had^ a 
SOD, she was divorced for her insafierable ir- 
regularities. Blit what was most distressing to 
Cato was, that the conduct of his own wife 
Atilia, was by no means unexceptionable ; and 
that, after having brought him two children, he 
was obliged to part with her. 

Upon his divorce from Atilia, he married 
Martin, the daughter of Philip, a woman of 
good character ; but this part of.Cato’s life, like 
the plots in the drama* is involved and intri- 
cate. lliraseas, upon the anthocity of Mnna- 
tius, Cato’s particnlar friend, who lived nnder 
the same roof with him, gives ns this account 
of the matter. Amongst the friends and fol- 
lowers of Cato, some made a more open- pro-, 
fession of their sentiments than others. Amongst 
these was Quintus Hortensins, a man of great 
dignity and politeness. Not contented merely 
with the friendship of Cato, he was desirous ot 
a family alliance with him ; and for this pur- 
pose, ne scrupled not to request that his 
daughter Portia, who was already, married to 
Bibulus, by whom she had two children, might 
be lent to fiim, Ss a fruitful soil for the purpose 
of propagation. The thing itself, he owned, 
was uncommon,, but by no means unnatural or 
improper. For why shonld a woman in the 
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Hower of net age, either tontinae aseless^ till 
she is oast chiTd-bearingf, or overburden her 
hiisbana with too large a family? • The mntoal 
tisc of women, he added, in yirtaoas families, 
would not only increase a virtnons offspring, 
but^ stren^hen and extend the connections of 
society. Moreover, if Bibulus should be nn- 
wil ling wholly to ‘ give up his wife, she should 
be restored after she had done him the honour 
of an alliance to-Gato by her pregnancy. Cato 
answered, that ho had the greatest regard for 
the friendship of Uortensius, but he could not 
* think of his npplicafion for another maii*s wife. 
Hortensiiis, however, woulrl not give up the 
point here : but when he could not obtain Cato*s 
daughter, he applied for his wife, saying, that 
she was ye( a young woman, and Gato’c iHinily 
.already large enough. He could not possibly 
make tliij request upon a supiJosition that Gato 
had no regard for his wife ; for she was at that 
very lime pregnant. Notwithstanding, the lnt>. 
ter, when he observed the violent inclination 
Hortensius had to be allied to him, did not ab- 
solutely refuse him ; but said it was necessary 
to consult Martia’s father, Philip, on tlie oc- 
casion. Pliilip, therefore, was applied to, and 
his daughter was espoused to Hortensius in the 
presence and with the consent of Gato. These 
circumstances are not related in tlie pioper 
order of time ; but, speaking of G:ito*s connec- 
tion with the women, 1 was led to mention 
them. 

When the conspirators were executed, and 
Caesar, who, ou account of his calumnies in 
the senate, was obliged to throw himself on 
the people, hud infused a sxiirit of insurrection 
into the worst and lowest of the citizens, Cato, 
being apprehensive of the consequences, en- 
jmged the senate to appease the multitude by a 
free gift of corn. This cost twelve hundred 
and fitly talents a year : but it had tlie desired 
etfect.^ 

Metelliis, upon entering on his office as 
tribune, held several seditious meetings, and 
published an edict, that Pompey should bring 
Ills troops into Italy, under the pretext of sav- 
ing the city from the attempts of Catiline. Such 
was the pretence ; but his real design was to 
give up the state into the hands of I’ompey. 

Upon the meeting of the senate, Gato, in- 
- stead of treating Metellus with his usual aspe- 
rity, expostulated with great mildness, and had 
even recourse to entreaty, intimating, at tlie 
same time, that his family had ever stood in the 
interest of the nobility.- Metellus, who imputed 
Cato's mildness to his fears, was the more in- 
solent on that account, and most audaciously 
asserted that he would carry his purnose into 
execution, whether the senate woula or not 
The voice, the air, the attitude of Gato, were 
changed in a moment ; and, with all the force 
of eloi^nence, he declared, ‘‘That while he 
was living, Pomney should never enter armed 
into the city.” The senate neither approved of 
the conduct of Gato, or of Metellus. The 

This la almost one-third more than the anm 
said to have been expended in the .same diatriba- 
tion In the life of Csesar; and even there it is in- 
credibly large. But whatever rniabt be the ex- 
I»eu8e, the policy was bad ; for iiotblug so effect u- 
ally weakens the bands of government as this 
tneihod of brililng the populace, and treating them 
as liijudicioas nurses do froward children 
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lattei they consideied as a desperate and pro- 
flmte madman, wlio had no other aim than that 
of general destruction and confusion. The vir- 
tue of Gato ti* y looked upon as a kind of en- 
thusiasm, which would ever lead him to ann in 
the cause ofjustii:** and the laws. 

When the \k i.ple (.tune to vote for this edict, 
a number ot i Hent., gladiators, and slaves, 
arnn-d bj Mt^tcUus, appeared in iUofonun, Ho 
was ulso followed by several of the commons, 
who wanted to introduce Pompey,* in hoi>C8 ot 
a revolution ; and his hands were strengthened 
by the proctorial power of Caesar. Gato, on tho 
oilier hand, had the principal citizens on his 
side ; but they were rather sharers in the in- 
jury, than auxiliaries in the removal of it. Tho 
danger to which he was exposed Was now so 
great that his family was under Uie utmost 
concern. The greatest part of his friends and 
relations came to his house in the evening, and 
passed the night without either eating or sh'ep- 
ing. His wile and sisters bewailed their mis- 
fortunes with tears, wliile he himself passed 
the evening with the utmost confidence and 
tranquillity, encouraging the rest to imitate his 
(‘xninplo. He siippea and went to rest as 
usual : and slept soimdlv till he was waked by 
his colleague Minutiiis Thenniis. He went to 
the forum, accompanied by few, but met by 
many, who a<l vised him to take care of his 
l>ers\>n. When he saw the temple of Gastor 
surrounded by armed men, the steps occupied 
by gladiators, and Metellus himself seated on ' 
an eminence with Ciesar.tiiriiing to his friend^, 

“ Which,” said he, “ is most contemptible, the 
.savage disposition, or the cowardice, of hiin 
who brings such an army against a man who is 
naked and unarmed?” ^ Upon this, he pro- 
ceeded to the place with Tlieriiuis. Those 
that occupied the steps fell back to make way . 
for him ; but would suffer no one else to pass, 
Munatius only with some difficulty be' drew 
along with him ; and, as soon as he entered, he 
took his seat between Gsesar and Metellus, 

I that he might, by that means, prevent their dis- 
course. This embarrassed them not a little ; 
and what added to their perplexity, was the 
countenance and approbation that Gato met 
with him from all the honest men that were 
present, who, while they admired Iiis firm and 
steady spirit, so strongly marked in his aspect, 
encouraged him to pfjrscvere in the cause oi 
liberty, and mutually agreed to suppprt him. 

Metellus, enraged at this, proposed to read 
the edict Cato put in his negative ; and that 
having no effect, he wrested it out of Jiis hand. 
Metellus then attempted to speak it from me- 
niury ; but Thermus prevented him by putting 
his band upon his mouth. When he found tliis 
ineflectuul, and perceived that the people were 
gone over to the opposite party, he ordered his 
armed men to make a riot, and throw the whole 
into confusion. Upon (his the people dis- 
persed, and Gato was left alone, exposed to a 
storm of slicks and stoiie.s. But Mursena, 
tliDugh the former had so lately an^ information 
against him, would not desert him. He de- 
fended him with his gown from the danger to 
which be was expo.sed ; entreated the mob to 
desist from their violence, and at length carried 
liim off in his arms into the temple of Castor 
When Meteilds (bund the benches deserted, 
and the adversary put to the rout, he imagined 
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iie had gained his point, and again very modest - gmtest obstrole to^is designs, he sent for his 
ly proceeded to confirm the edict. The adver- firiend Monatias, and commissioned him to de- 
Btirr, however, quickly rallied, and advanced mand two of Cato*8 nieceii in marrii^e ; tiie 
Wfui shoots of the greatest coura^ and confi- elder for himself, and the yonnger for his son 
dence. jVfetellns's party, supposing that, by Some sav that they were not Cato’s nieces, but 
^some means, they had got arms, was thrown his daughters. Be that os it may, when Muna,* 
into confusion, and immediately took to flight tius opened his commission to Cato, in the pre- 
Upon the dispersion of these, Cato came for- sence of his wife and sisters, the women were 
ward, and, by his encouragement and applause, not a little delighted with the splendour of the 
established a considerable party against Metel- alliance. But Cato, without a moment’s 
Iqs. The senate too voted that Cato should, hesitation, answered, Oo, Munatius ; go, 
at all events, be supported ; and tliat an edict, and tell Pompey, that Cato is not to be caught 
so preghant with every thing that was per- in a female snare. Tell him, at tlie same time, 
idcious to order and good government, and had that 1 am sensible of the honour he does me : 
even a tendency to civil war, should be opposed and whilst be continues to act as be ou^t to 
with the utmost rigour. do, 1 shall have that friendship for him which is 

- Metellns still maintained his resolution ; but superior to affinity; but Iwill never give hostages, 
finding his friends intimidated by the uncon- against my country, to the glory of Pompey.” 
qnered spirit of Cato, he came suddenly into The women, as it is natural to suppose, were 
the open court, a.ssemhled the jieople, said chagrined : and even the friends of Cato blamed 
every thing that he thought might render the severity of his answer. But Pompey soon 
Cato odious to* them ; and declared, that he ’ after gave him an opportunity of vindicating 
would' have nothing to do with the arbifrary his conduct, by open bribery in a consular 
principles of that man, or his conspiracy election. “You s6e now,’’ said Cato to the 
against Pompey, whose disgrace Itotiie might women, “ what would have been the conse- 
qne day have severe occasion to.repent. quence of my alliance with Pompey. I should 

' Upon this he immediately set off for Asia to have had my share in all the aspersions that 
carry an account of these matters to Pompey. are thrown upon him.” And they owned that 
And Cato, by ridding the cominon wealth of he had acted right. However, if one ought to 
this troublesome tribune, and crushing, as it judge from the event, it is clear that Cato did 
were, in him, the growing power of Pompey, wrong in rejecting the alliance of -Pompey. 
obtained tlie highest reputation. ^ But what By suifeniig it to devolve to Cassar, the united 
made him still move popular was his prevailing power of tliose two great men went near to 
on the senate to desist from their purpose of overturn the Roman empire. The ‘ common- 
voting Metcllus iiifanious, and divesting him of wealth it eilectually destroyed. Bat this would 
the magistracy. His humanity and moderation never have been the case, had not Cato, to 
in not insulfiug a vanquished enemy, were ad- whom the slighter faults of Pompey were ob* 
mired by the people in general; whilst men of noxious, -sullcred him, by thus strengthening 
political sagacity could sec that he thought it his hands, to commit greater crimes. These 
prudent not to provoke Pompey too much. consequences, however, were only impending 

Soon afterwards, Tjnctilins returned from the at the period under our review. When Lu- 
war, which being concluded by Pompey, gave ciilhis had a dispute with Pompey, concerning 
that general, in some measure, the laurels ; and their institutions in Ponius (for each wanted to 
being rendered obnoxious to the people, through confirm his own,) as the former was evidently 
the impeach merit of Cains Memiuius, who op- injnrod, he laid the support of Cato ; while 
posed him more from a vii-w of making his Pompey, his junior in the senate, in order to 
court to Pompey than any iiersonal hatred, he increase his popularity, [iroposed the Agrarian 
was in danger of lo.sing his triimiphs. Cato, law in favour of tlie army. Cato opposed it, 
however, , partly^ because Uiiculhis was allied and it was rejected ; in consequence of which 
to him by marrying his daughter Servilia, and Pompey attached himself to Clodius, the most 
{lartly because he thqugiit the proceedings iiii- violent and factious of the tribunes ; and much 
iair, opposed Memmiiis, and by that means ex- about the same time contracted his alliance 
posed himself to great obloquy. But though with Csesar, to which Cato, in some measure 
divested of his tribuuitial office, as of a fyran- led the way. The thing was thus. Ctesar, on 
nical authority, he had full c;redit enoiigli to his return from Spain, was at once a candidate 
banish Meminius ^Vom the courts and from the for the consulship, and demanded a triumph, 
lists, liucullus, therefore, having obtained his But as the laws of Rome required that those 
triumph, attached himself to Cato, as to the who sue for the supreme magistracy should sue 
strongest bulwark against the power of Pom- in person ; and those who triumph should he 
pey. Wlien that great man returned from the without tlie walls ; he petitioned the senate 
war, confident of liis interest at Rome, from that he might bo allowed to sue for the consiil- 
the magnificent reception he every where met ship by proxy. The senate, in general, agreed 
with, he scrupled not to send a requisition to to oblige Cmsar ; and when Cato, the only one 
the senate, that they would defer the election that opposed it, found this to be the case, as 
of consuls till his arrival, tliat he might .support soon as it came to his turn, he spoke the 
Piso Whilst they were in doubt about the whole day long, and thus prevented the doing 
matter, Cato, not because he was under any of any business. Coesar, therefore, gave up the 
coneem about deferring the election, but that a^air of the triumph,* .entered the city, and ap- 
he might intercept -the hopes and attempts of plied at once for the consuldhip and the interest 
Pompey, remonstrated against the measure, of Pompey. As soon as be was appointed 
and carried it in the negative. Pompey was consul, he married Julia ; and as they had both 
not little disturbed at ifiis ; and concluding, entered into a league against the common • 
that, if Cato were his enemy, he would be the woaltli, one proposed thb law for tlie'disiribit* 
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lion of lands amongst the poor, and the piher 
pounded the proposal. Luciillus and Cicero, 
in conjunction with Bibulus, the other consul, 
opposed it But Cato in particular, who siis- 
pected ^e pernicious consequences of Coesar*8 
connection witli Pompey, was strenuous against 
the motion ; and said it was not the distribution 
of lands that he feared so much as the re- 
wards which tlie cajolers of the people might 
expect from their ihvuurb. 

Jn this not only the senate agreed with him, 
but maiiy of the peojde too, who were reason- 
ably oileurled by the unconstitutional conduct of 
Cassar. For whatever tlie maddest and the 
most violent of the tribunes proposed for the 
pleasure of the mob, Ciesur, to pay an abject 
court to tlieni, ratitlcd by the consular aut!iority. 
When liQ found his motion, therefore, likely to 
be overruled, his party had reroiirsi; to \ioIeuce, 
pelted llihiihjM the consul with dirt, and broke 
the rods of liis lictors. At length, wlieii darts 
began to be thrown, and many were wounded, 
the rest of the senate tied as fast as possilde 
nut of the foriuti. Cato w'as the last that left 
it; and, ns he walked shwvly along, he fre- 
c(uently looked hack, and execnited tlu! wicked- 
iiess'and madness of the peoplt'. The Agnirian 
law, therefore, was n<it only passed, but they 
obliged the whole senate to take an oath that 
they would confirni and siqiport it ; and tho.se 
that should refuse were stuiienciul to pay u 
heavy fine. Necessity hrpught most of them 
into the measure ; for they rmncinbered the 
example of Metelliis,^ who was banished for 
refusing to comply, in a simitar instance, with^ 
tin? iieople. Cato was solicited by the tears of 
the leinale part of his family, and {he eiitri‘aties 
of his friends, to yield ami take tlie oath ; but 
ivbat priiiclnally induced him was the reiiion- 
■trances ana expostulations of Cicero ; who re- 
presented to him, that there iiiight not he so 
much virtue as he imaginial in one. maifs dis- 
senting from a' decree liiat was established by 
the rest of the senate : that to expose himself 
to certain danger, without e^eti the po.s.sibiiity 
of producing any good <*irect, was pcriect in- 
sanity ; and, what wa.s still w^jrse, to leave the 
coniinon\venlth, for which he had iimh-rgoiiR 
so many toils, to the mercy of iniiovalors and 
usurpers, would look a.s if he were weary, at 
last, of Jiis patriotic labours. Cato, be added, 
might do without Fume ; but Koine could not 
do without Cato : Ills friends could not do 
without him ; himself could not dispense with 
Ills assistance and support, wdiile the audacious 
Clodius, by means of his tribiiiiitial authority, 
was forming the most dangerous machinations 
against him. By these, and the like remon- 
strances, solicited at home, nnfl in the forum, 
Cato, it is said, was with difficulty prevailed on 
to teke the oath ; and that, liis friend Fa- 
vonius excepted, he was the last that took it. 

Elated with this success, Cmsar proposed 
another act tor distributing almost the whole 
aroviuce of Campania nniong.st tlie poor. Cato 
xtone opposed it. And though Ca;sar dragged 
hitn from the bench, and cbnveyed him to 
ori.son, he omitted not, nevertheless, to speak 
as he passed in defence of liberty, to enlarge 
upon the consequences of tlie act, and to ex- 
hort the citizens to put a stop to such proceedU 

• * 'MeteUuf Numldicut. 


ings. The senaf , with lica\'y Learts, and all 
tlie virtuous paH of the pe^lc, followed Cato» 
with silent ind gnation. Cfiesar was not inat- 
tentive to the public discontent that this pro- 
ceeilir.g occasioned : but ambitiously expecting 
some concessio'.*; on the part of Cato, he pro- 
ceedeil to rciidii'‘t. bi n to prison. At length, 
ho\ve^er, wlu-n ae found these expectnttoiis 
vaiii^ iiiiahlt any longer to support the shame 
to which this conduct exposed him,^ lie in- 
structed one of the tribunes to rescue him from 
his oflicers. The pc^ople, notwithstanding, 
brought into his interest by these public distn- 
bution.s, voted him the province of lllyriciiin 
and all (laiil, together with four legions, for the 
space of live years ; though Cato foretold their, 
at the same time, that they were voting a tyrant 
into the citadel of Kome. They moreover 
created Clodius, contrary to (he laws (tor he 
was of the patrician order,) a tribune of the 
jx'ople, because they kiu*w' he would, in every 
respect, ai’cede to their wishns with regard to 
the banishment of Cicero. CaliainiiiiH Piso 
the father of Cu'sar’s wife, ancl A ulus Gubi- 
uiiis,^ a liosom friend of Pompey’s, as we art. 
(old by those who knew^ him best, they created 
consuls. 

^'et, though they had every thing .in their 
hands, and hail gamed one part of the people 
by favour and tlie other l»y fear.’sLill they were 
afraid of Cato. 'J'hey reniemhered the pains it 
cost thoiii to overbear bim, and that (he violent 
and compulsive iiieasni’cs they had recourse to 
did (hem but little honour. Clodius, too, saw 
that he emild not distress Cicero while sup- 
ported by Cato; yeMliis wa.s liis great object, 
and, upon liis entering on his tribunilial office, 
he had an interview with Cato; W’heri, after 
paying liini tin* compliment of being the most 
honest iiiuii in lioiiu*, he pr(»poscd to him, ns a 
te.stiiriony of Ids sincerity, the goxernnierit of 
Cyprii.s, an appoininu'iit whiidi lie said had 
been solicitccl by many. Cato answered, tliat, 
fiir from being a lavoiir, it wa.s a (reaclieroiis 
fii’lieiiio and a ilisgracc ; upon which Clodiu.s 
tierrely replied, “If ii i.s not your pleasure (<» 
go, it is mine that you fJiail go.’’ And saying 
tills, ^ he went inmicdintcly to the senate, and 
irocared a decree for Cato’s expedition. Vet 
ic neither .siipplieil him witli a vessel, a soldier,^ 
or II servant, two secretaries excepted, one of 
whom was a notorious thief, and the other a 
edient of his own. Ih'sides, as i( the charge of 
Cyprus, and the oppo.sit.ion of Ptolemy wtTo 
not a sunicient task for him, he ordered bim 
likewise to re.store the Byzantine exiles. But 
his view ip. all tlii.s w'as to keep Cato as long as 
possible out of Rome. 

Cato, thus obliged to go, exhorted Cicero, 
who was at the same (irnc closely hunted by 
Clodius, by no nican.s (o involve hi.s country in 
a civil w'ar, but to yield to the necessity of the 
times. ^ . 

liy means of his friend Cunidins, whom he 
.sent before him to Cyprus, lie negociated with 
Ptolemy in such a manner, (hat he yielded 
without coming to blows ; for Cato p^ave him t# 
understand, that he should not live tn a poor ok 

* Plutarch does not mean to represent this 
friendship in any favourable liyilit. The character 
of Gabitilns was despicable In every respect,' as ap- 
pears from Cicero’s oration for Sextius* 
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afiject coi^rlition, lint that he should be ap- 
pointed high priest to the Paphian Venus.* 
While this, was ne^ciating, Cato stopped at 
Rhodes, at once waiting for Ptolemy's answer, 
and making preparations for the reduction of 
the island. 

In the meantime Ptolemy, king of RgJ'pt, 
who had left Alexandria upon some quarrel 
with his subjects, was on his way to Rome, in 
order to solicit his re-establishment from Caesar 
and Pornjiey, by means of the Roman arms. 
Being iiitorined that Cato was at Rhodes, he 
sent to him, in hopes that he would wait upon 
him. When his messenger arrived, Cato, who 
then happened to have taken jdiysic, told hint, 
that if Ptolemy wanted to see him, he might 
come himself. When he came, Cato neither 
went forward to meet him, nor did he so much 
os rise from his seat, but saluted him as he 
would do a common person, and carelessly 
hade him sit down. Ptolemy was somewhat 
hurt by it at first; and surprised to meet with 
such a supercilious severity of manners i.i a 
man of Cato’s mean dress and appearance. 
However, when he entered^ into conversation 
with him concerning his afliiirs^ when he heard 
his free and nervous eloquence, he was easily 
reconciled to him. Cato, it seems, blamed his 
impolitic application to Rome ; represented to 
him the happiness he had left, and that he was 
abont to expose himself to toils, the plagues of 
attendance, and, what was still worse, to the 
avarice of the Roman chiefs, whicli the whole 
kingdom of Eg^t, converted into money, could 
not satisfv. He advised him to return with his 
and be reconciled to his people, oflering 
him at the same time his attendance and media- 
twm ; and Ptolemy, restored by his represen- 
tations, as it were, from insanity to reason, 
ndpiired the^ discretion and sincerity of Cato, 
nnd determined to follow his advice. His 
friends, nevertheless, brought him back to his 
former measures ; but he was no sooner at the 
door of one of the magistrates of Rome tlinn he 
repented of his folly, and blamed himself for 
rejecting the virtuous counsels of Cato, as for 
disobeying the oracle of a god. 

Ptolemy of Cyprus, as Cato’s good stars 
would have it, took himself off by poison. As 
he vvas said to have left a full lrea.siiry, Cato 
being determined to go liinisclf to Byzanliiun, 
sent nis nephew Briitii<* to Cyprus, because he 
had not siifliGient confidence in Canidiiis; when 
the exiles were reconciled to the rest of the 
citizens, nnd all things quiet in Byzantium, he 

{ iroceeded to Cypr..^. Here he found the royal 
urniture very magnificent in the articles of 
vessels, tables, jewels, and purple, all which 
wore to be converted into readv money. In 
the management of thi.s affair lie Avas very 
exact, attended at the sales, took the accounts 

* This appointment seems to he hut a poor ex- 
ehangc for a kiiigdoin ; hut when it Is rcnienibered 
that, ill the Pagan theotocy, the priests of the gods 
were not inferior in dignity to princes, and that 
most of them were of royal families ; when it is 
considered in what high reputation the Paphian 
Vefins stood amongst the ancients, and what a lu- 
crative as . well as honourable oflice that of her 
miest must have been, occasioned by the ofieritrgs 
tu ihe prodigious concourse of people who came 

**J**’*?l'y to pay their devotions at her temple ; it 
will be thought that Ptolemy made no bad bargain 
for his little island. 


himself, nnd brought every article to the beat 
market. Nor Avoiild he trust to the common 
customs of sale-factors, auctioneers, bidders, 
or even bis own friends ; but had private con- 
ferences with the purchasers, in which he urged 
them to bid higher, so that every thing went oJf 
at the greatest rate. By this means he gave 
offence to many of his friends, and almost iiii. 
placably aflTronted his particular friend Munn- 
tius. C'jpsar, too, in his oration against him, 
availed himself of this circumstance, and treated 
him very severely. Munatius, however, tells 
us that this misunderstanding was not so iiiiich 
occasioned by Cato’s distrust, as by his neglect 
of him, and by his own jealousy of Caniciins: 
for IVIunatiiis wrote memoirs of Cato, whicli 
Tfaraseas has chiefly followed. He tells us, 
that he was amongst the last that arrived at 
Cyprus, and by tluit means found nothing but 
the refuse of the lodgings ; that he went to 
Cato’s apartments, and was refused admittance, 
because Cato was privately concerting some- 
thing with Canidius ; and that when he modestly 
complained of tliis conduct, he receiA'ed a se- 
vere answer from Cato ; who observed, with 
7’heophrastus, that too much love w'as frequently 
the occasion of hatred ; and that he, because of 
the streii^h of his attachment to liim, was 
angry at the slightest inattention. He told him, 
at the same time, that he made use of Canidius 
as a necessary agent, and because he had more 
confidence in him 4han in the rest, having 
found him honest, though he ' had been there 
from the first, and had opportunities of being 
otherwise. This conversation, which .he had 
ill private with Cato, the latter he informs its 
related to Canidius; and when this came to 
his knowledge, he would neither attend at 
Cato’s entei^inments, nor, though called upon, 
assist at his councils. Cato threatened to 
punish him for disobedience, and, as is usual, 
to take a' pledge from him ;* Munatius paid no 
regard to it, *but sailed for Rome, and long re- 
tained his resentment. Upon Cato’s return, bv 
means of Marcia, who at that time liv'ed witFi 
her husband, he and Munatius were both in- 
vited" to sup with Barca. Cato, who came in 
after the rest of the company had taken their 
places, asked where he should take his place? 
Barca an.swered, where h«^ pleased. “ Then,” 
said he, “ 1 Avill take my place by Munatius.” 
He therefore took his jHace next him, but he 
shewed him no other marks of friendship during 
supper ; afterwards however, at the request of 
Marcia, Cato wrote to him, that he should he 
glad to see him. He lltereibre waited on him 
at his own house, and being entertained by 
Marcia till the rest of the morning visitors 
were gone, Cato came in nnd embraced him 
with great kindness. We haA*e dwelt upon 
these little circumstances the longer, as, in our 
opinion, they contribute, no less than more pub- 
lic and important actions, towards the clear 
delineation of manners aiid characters. 

Cato in his expedition had acquired near 
seven thousand of talents of silver, i.nd being 
under some apprehensions bn account of the 
length of his voyage, he provide?d a number of 

* When a magistrate refused a summons to the 
senate or public council, the penalty ivas to take 
some piece of furniture out of his house, and' to 
keep it till he should attend. This they 
pignora capere. 
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vessels that would hold two talents and five 
hundred drachinas a-piece. To each of these 
he tied a long cord, at the end of .which was 
fastened a large piece of cork so that if any 
misfortnne should happen to the ship tliat con- 
. tained them, these buovs might mark tiie spot 
where tliey lay. The whole treasure, however, 
except a very little, was conveyed with salety. 
Yet nis tw'o books of accounts, which he kept 
very accurate, W'ere bc tb lost ; one by ship- 
wreck with his frecdiimn Pliilurgyriig, and the 
other by fire at Corcyrn ; for the sailors, on 
account of the coldness of the weather, kept 
fires in the tents by night, and thus the iiiisfor- 
tune hapiiened. This troubled Cuto, tliough 
Ptolemy's servants, whom he hud brought over 
with him, were siiificient vouchers for hiv con- 
duct,, against enemies and informers. Fur be 
did not intend these accounts merely as a proof 
of his honesty, but to recoininend the same 
kind of accuracy and industry to others. 

As soon as his arrival with the th'ct was 
notified in Home, the magistrates, the priests, 
the whole senate, and iiiultItu<los of the people, 
went down to tlie river to meet him, and 
covered both its banks, so that lus n ceiUion 
was something like a triumph. Yet there was 
an ill-timed liaiigliHuess in .Ms conduct ; fur, 
though the consuls and prsctnrs came to wait 
upon him, he did not so much as ntteuipt to 
make the shore wlierc they were, but rowed 
carelessly along in a royal six-ounMl galley, 
and did not land till he came into port with liis 
whole fleet The people, how.ever, were, struck 
with admiration at the vast quantity of money 
that was carried along tlic streets, and the 
senate, in full assembly, bestowed the highest 
encomiams upon him, and voted him u pnetor- 
ship extraordinary,^ and the right of attending 
at the public shows in a pra;texta/ or purjile- 
bordered gown. But these honours he thought 
proper to .decline. At the same time lie peti- 
tioned that they would grant his freedom to 
Nicias, an officer of Ptolemy's, in favour of 
whose diligence and fidelity fie gave his own 
testimony. Philip, the father of Marcia, was 
consul at that time, and liis colleague respeeb^d 
Cato no less for his virtue than Philip might 
for his alliance, so that he had in some, tnoasum 
the whole consular interest in his hands. \Vhen 
Cicero returned from tliat exile to which he 
. had been sentenced by Clodius, his intluencc 
was considerable, and he scrupled not, in^he 
absence of Clodius, to pull down and destroy 
tho tribunitial edicts which the latter had put 
np in the Capitol. Upon this the senate was 
assembled, and Cicero, upon the accu.sation of 
Clodius, made his defem^e, by alleging that 
Clodius had not been legally appointed tribune, 
and that, of course, every act of his office was 
null and vbid. ^Cato interrupted him, and .said, 
** That he was indeed sen.sible that the W'hole 
administration of Clodius had been wicked 
and absurd ; but that if every act of his office 
were to be annulled, all that he had dune in 
Cyprus would stand for nothing, because bis 
commission, issuing from a tnbuue not legally 
■ appointed, could not be valid ; that Clodius^ 

• Cato was then but tbirty-eiishC years of age, 
* antf .consequently too young to be praetor in the 
or«)itf:)ry way. In which a person couid not enter 
on that office till he was forty. 


though he was of a patrician family, haa nc^ 
been chosen tribune contrary to law, because 
he hpd previously been enrolled in the ordec 
of plebeians !>y an art passed for tiiat purpose; 
and that, if '.e had acted nidn'*tly in his office, 
he was liable to porsonal impearilnnento, whilo 
at tho same tlu* office itself retained its 
prop«jr force am' aiilnority.” This occasioned 
a quarrel fi.i- some lime between Cicero and 
Cato, but afterwards they were reconciled. 

C.esar, upon his return out of Gaul, was met 
by J*onq>ey and Crassus, .lud it was agreed that 
tlie two last should again «tand for the consul- 
ship, that Caesar should reiaiii his government 
five years longer, and that the best provinces, 
revenues, and troops should be secured to 
themselves. This was nothing less than a divi- 
sion of empire, and a plot against the liberties 
of* the commonwealth. This dangerous junc- 
tion deterred many men of distinguished rank 
and integrity from their design of offering 
themselves candidates for fhe^ consulship. 
Cato, however, prevailed on Lucius Doinitiiis, 
who married lii.s .sister, not to give up the point,, 
nor to resign his pro tensions ; for that the con- 
test was not (lieu for the consulship, but for 
the liberties of Home. The sober part of the 
cilizen.s agreed, too, that the consular power 
should not bc^ sudered to grow so enormous by 
the union of Cras.siis and Pumpey ; but that, at 
all events, they were to be separated, and Do. 
iiiitius encouraged and supported in the compe- 
tition. Tiiey assured biui, at the same time, 
that he would have the voices of niany of tlie 
people, who were at present only silent through 
fear. Pompey’s party, apprehensive of this, 
lay in wait for Domitius, as he went before day 
by torchlight into tho Cam^s Martins, The 
torchbearer was killed at the first stroke ; the 
rest were W(>umlcd and fled, Cato and Doipi- 
tius alone cxc^epUnl ; for Cato, though he had 
received a wound in the arm^ still .kept Domi- 
tiiis on the spot, and conjured mm not to desert 
the cause of liberty while he liad life, but to 
oppose to tlin utmost those cueniies of their 
coiiii(ry, who she wed what use they intended 
to make of that powder which they sought by 
such execrable means. 

Douiitiii.s, howt'ver, nnablo to stand tlie 
shock, retired, and Pompey and Crassus were 
electtMl consul.s. Yet Cato gave up nothing 
for lo.st, but solicited a praitorship for himself^^ 
that he miglit from thence, as fiorn a kind of 
fort, militate against the consuls, and not con- 
tend with them in the capacity of a private 
citizen. The consuls, apprehensive that the 
pra’terird power of Cato would not be inferior 
even to the consular autliority, Middenly assem- 
bled a small senate, and obtained a decree, 
that those who were elected prietors should 
immediately enter upon their office,^ without 
waiting the usual time to stand the charge, if 
any such charge should he brought against 
(hem, of bribery and corruption. 'By thn 
means (hey brought in their own creatures and 
dependents, presided at the election, and gave 
money to the populace. Yet still the virtue of 
Cato could not totally lose ita weight There 

* There wa.4 always a time allotted between no- 
mination and possesstoii ; that If any undue tneam 
bad been made nse of In the canvass It might be 
discovered. 
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were still lliose who had honesty eoongh to be 
ashamed of selling his interestj and vdsdom 
ehovigh' to think that it would be of service to 
thejitate' jto elect him, even at the |mblic ox- 
Re therefore was nominated prmtor by 
tfo votes o^the first-called tribe ; but Pompey 
Bpandalously pretending that he heard it thim- 
der, broke npthe assembly ; for it is not com- 
mon fpr the Romans to do any business if it 
thunders. Afterwards, by means of bribery, 
and by the exclusion oi the virtuous part of the 
citizens from the assembly, they procured 
Tatinius to be returned prsntor instead of Cato, 
^ose electors, it is said, who voted from such 
immiitouB motives, like so many culprits, im- 
mediately ran awiy. Ttr the rest ttiat assem- 
bled and expressed their indignation, Cato was 
empowered oy one of the tribunes to address 
himself in a speech ; in tlie course of which he 
Ibretbld, as if inspired by some divine influ- 
ence, all those evils that then tlireatened the 
commonwealth; and stirred up tlie people 
against Pompey and Crassus, who, in the con- 
sciousness OI uieir guilty intentions, feared the 
control of the pnetorial pow'er of Cato. In 
his return home he was followed by a greater 
multitude than all tliat had been appointed 
praetors united. 

^ When Caius Trebonius moved for the distri- 
bution of the consular provinces, apd proposed 
giving Spain and Africa to one of the consuls, 
and S^a and Bgj'pt to the other, together with 
fleets and armies, and an uulimitea power of 
making war and^ extending dominion, the rest 
of the senate, thinking opposition vain, forbore 
to speak against the motion. Cato, how'cver, 
before it Avas put to tlie vote, ascended the 
rostrum, in order to speak, but he was limited 
to the space of two (tours ; and w'hen he had 
spent this time in repetitions, instruction.H, and 
pi^hdictions, and was proceeding in his dis- 
course, the lictor took him down from the ros- 
trum. Yet still, when below amongst the 
people, he persisted to «]>eak in belialf of li- 
berty and the people readily attended to him, 
and joined in his indignation, till the consuls 
beadle again laid hold of him, and turned iiim 
out of the fortim. lie attempted, notwith- 
staudiug, to return to his place, and excited 
the people to assist him; which being done 
more than once, Trebonius, in a violent rage, 
ordered him to. prison. Tiiither he was ibl- 
InvKod by the populace, to whom lie addressed 
himself as he«went, till, at last, Trebonius, 
through fear, dismi.ssed him. Thus Cato was 
rescued that day. But afterwards, the ijcoxde 
being partly overawed, and partly corrupted, 
the. consular party prevented Aquilius, one of 
the tribunes, by force of arms, from coming 
but of the senate-house into the assembly, 
wounded many, killed some, and tlirust Cato, 
who said it thundered, out of the forum ; so 
that the law was passed by compulsion. This 
rendered Ppmpey so obifbxioiis, that the peo- 
j^e were going to pull down his statues, but 
were prevented by Cato. Afterwards, when 
the law was propoted for the allotment of 
CsB8ar*a provinces, Cato, addressing himself 
particulany to Pompey, told him with great 
confidence he did not then consider that he 
was taking Caesar upon his shoulders'; but 
w^n he began to fitid bn weight, and 4:ould 
neither soppoii it nor shake him would 


both fall together, and crush the commonwealth 
in their fall ; and then he should find, too late, 
that tlie counsels of ' Cato were no less salutary 
for himself than iiitrinsibally just Yet Pompey, 
though he often heard these things, in the con. 
fidence of his fortune and his power, despised 
them, and feared no reverse from the part of 
Cflssur. 

Cato was the following year appointed prae- 
tor ; but he can hardly be said to nave contri- 
bated so much to the dignity qf that high office 
by tho rectitude of his conduct, as to have de- 
rogated from it by the meanness of his dress ; 
for he would often go to the praetorial bench 
without his robe or his shoes, and sit in Judg- 
ment, even in capital cases, on some of the 
first personages in Rome. .Some will have it, 
that he passed sentence when he had drank 
after dinner, but that is not true. He was re- 
solved to extirpate that extreme corruption 
which tlien prevailed 'amongst the people ^ in 
elections of every kind ; and, in order to effect 
this, he moved that a law should be passed in 
the senate, for every candidate, though no in- 
formation should be laid, to declare upon oath 
in what manner he obtained his election. TJii.s 
gave oflciicc to the candidates, and to the morii 
mercenary part of the people. *80 'tliat,' as Cato 
was going in the momiug to the tribunal, he 
was so much insulted and pelted witii stonc.s 
by the mob, that the wliolc court fled, and he 
witli difficulty escaiicd into the rostrum. 'I'herc 
he stood, and his firm and steady aspect soon 
hushed the clamours and disorders ot the po- 
pulace ; so that when he spoke upon the sub- 
ject, he was lieard with a general silence.^ 
The senate publicly testified their approbation 
of his conduct; but he answered, that no com- 
plinient could be paid to them at least for de- 
serting the proetor, and declining to assist him 
when in manifest diuigcr. This measure dis- 
tressed the candidates considerably ; for^ on 
the one hand, they were afraid of giving bribes, 
and on the other, they were apprehensive of 
losing their election, if it be done by 

their opponents. The^ tbongh^'lt best, there- 
fore, jointly, to deposit five btlTOred scstertia 
each,7 then to cauvUafi in a fair and legal man- 
ner, and if any one should be conyiefed of 
bribery, he should forfeit his deposit. Cato 
W'as appointed guarantee of this agreement, 
and the money was to be lodged in his hand ; 
# 

* Tliia circumstance in Cato’s life affords a good 
cuiiimeiit on the loHowiiig passage in Virgil, and at 
the sahi« lime the laboured dignity and freight of 
iliat verse, — • 

— Pietate giavem et meriiia si forte virutn 
queni, 

conveys a very strong and jnst Idea of Cato. 

Ac 'veluti niagiio in populo curn ssepe 
coorta est 

Seditiu, ssevitque aaimis ignobile vulgus; 

Jainque faces et saxa volant^ furor araia 
nilnistrat. 

Turn, pietate gravem et meritfs si forte 

viruiTi quern 

Coiiiipc'xeie, bileht, arrectisqiie aaribus 
adstant : 

llle regit dictis, animos ct pcctora miilcet. 

f Cicero speaks of Ibis agieenicnt ia one of ins 
efiictles to ittlevs. * l ' 
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f«at for tliis he accepted of soretiesi. When the 
dav of election camey Cato flood neat to the 
trioone who preaided. and^ as he examined the 
votes, one of the depositiDg candidates ap- 
peared to have made use of some fraud. He 
therefore ordered him to pay the money to the 
rest But, after comnlimenting the integrity of 
Cato, they remitted the fine, and said that the 
guilt was a sufficient punishment Cato, how - 1 
ever, rendered hims<^ obnoxious to many by | 
tiiis conduct, who seemed displeased that he | 
atfected both the legislative and judicial 
powers. Indeed, there is hardly anv authority 
so much exposed to envy as the latter, and 
hardly any virtue so obnoxious as that of jus- 
tice, owing to the popular weight and influence 
that it always carries along with .t For 
though he who administers justice in a virtnous 
manner may not be respected as a man of 
valour^ nor admired as a man of parts, yet his 
snteghty is always productive of love ana con- 
fidence. Valour produces fear, and parts 
create suspicion ; they are distinctions, more- 
over, which arc rather given than acquired. 
One arises from a natural ociiteucss, the oilier i 
from a natural firmness inind.^ However, as 
justice is a virtue so easily practicable and ob- 
tainable, tlie opposite vice is proporiionably 
odious. 

Thus Cato became obnoxious to the chiefs of 
Rome in general. But Pompey in particular, 
whose glory was to rise out of the ruins of his 
power, laboured with unwearied assiduity to 
procure impeachments against him. The in- 
cendiary Glodius, who had again entered the 
lists of Pompey, accused Cato of enibezzliugr a 
quantity of the pyprian ti*easure, and of rais- 
ing an opposition to Pompey, because the lat- 
ter had refused to accept of his daughter in 
marriage. Cato, on the other hand, maintained, 
that though he was not so much as supplied I 
with a hoi le, or a soldier, by the government, 
yet he had brought more treasure to the com- 
monwealth from Cyprus, than Pompey had 
done from so jMmy wars and triumphs over the 
harassed wotfl^ He asserted that he never 
even Avbhed for the alliance of Pompey, not 
because he thought him finworthy, but because 
of the difference of their political principles. 

For my own part,” said Tie, “ I rejected the 
province offered me as an appendage to my 
prsetorshipj but for Pompey, he arrogated 
some provings to himself, and some be'^w be- 
stowea on his friends. Nay, he has now, 
without even soliciting your consent, accom- 
modated Cmsar in Gaol with six thousand 
soldiers. Such forces, armaments, and horses, 
are now, it seems, at the disposal of private 
men : and Pompey retains the title of com- 
mander and ^neral, while he delegates to 
others the legions and the provinces ; andcon- 
tinues within the walls to preside at elections, 
the arbiter of the mob, and the fabricator of 
sedition. From this conduct his principles are 
obvious. He holds it but one step from anarchy 
to absolute power.”"^ Thus Cato nmintained 

bis party against Pompey. 
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Marcus Favonius was the intimate friend 
and imitator of Cato,- as Apollodorns Pha* 
lereus^ is said to have been of Socratei^ 
whose discourses he was transported with even 
to madness or intoxication. This Favonius 
stood for the office of mdile, and appaiehtly 
lostU; but Cato, upon examiniog the. votes, 
and finding ll.<)m all to be written in the same 
hand, appealed against the fraud, and the tri- 
bunes set aside the election. Favpnios, there- 
fiire, was elected, and in the discharge of the 
several offices of his magistracy he had the 
assistance of Cato, particularly in the theatrical 
entertainments that were given to^ the people. 
In these Cato mve smother specimen of nis 
economy ; for he did not allow the players 
and musicians crowns of golcL but of wild 
olive, such as they use in tlie Olympic games. 
Instead of expensive presents, lie gave tlie 
Greeks beets and lettuces, and radishes and 
parsley ; and the Romans he presented with 
ji^a of wine, pork, figs, encumbers and fagfi^ots 
ot wood. I^me ridiculed the meanness ol his 
presents, while otliers were delighted with this 
relaxation from the nsnal severity of his man- 
ners. And Favonius, who appeared only as a 
common person amongst the spectators, and 
had given up the management of die whole to 
Cato, declared the same to the people, and 
publicly applauded his conduct, exhorang him 
to reward merit of every kind. Curio, the col- 
league of Favonius, exhibited at the same lime 
in die other theatre a very maraificent enter- 
tainment: but the people left him, and were 
much more entertained with seeing Favonius 
act tlie private citizen, and Cato master of the 
ceremonies. It is probable, however, that he 
took this upon him only to shew the folly of 
troublesome and expensive preparations in 
matters of mere amusement, and that the be- 
nevolence and good humour suitable to such 
occasions would have better efiect. 

When Scipio, Hypsseus, nnd'Milo, Were 
candidates for the consulship, and, beside the 
usual infamous practices oi bribery and cor- 
ruption, had recourse to violence and murder 
and civil war, it was proposed that Pompey 
should be appointed protector of the election. 
But Cato opposed this, and said that.the laws 
should not cferive their seenrity firom Pompey, 
hut that Pompey should owe his to the laws; 

However, wnen the consular power had 
been long suspended, and the forum was in 
some measnre besieged by three amries, Cato, 
that things might not come to the worst, re- 
commended to the senate to confer that power 
on Pumpey as a favour, with which his oivn 
influence would otherwise invest him ; and by 
that means to make a less evil the remedy for 
a greater, Bibulus, therefore, an agent of 
Cato’s moved in the senate that Pompey should 
be created sole consul ; adding, that his ad- 
ministration would either be of the greatest 
service to the stated or that, at leasT, if itio 
commonwealth must have n master^it wonld 
have the satisfaction of. being under the 
auspices of the greatest man in Ronie« CaU> 


* This maxim. hai been verified In almoit every 
slate. When ambitious men aimed at absolute 
power, their first measure was to Impede the re- 
gular movemeuts of the censtitutlonaf govemmeut 
by throwing all into confosiott^ that they might as- 


cend to monarchy as Mneu went to the throas 
Carthage, involved In a cloud. 

• See Plato's Pb«do, and the beglimihg of tb 
SffmpoHum* This Apoliodorus was Mirttiiiie 
MonUui from his pisaslonate enfooslatai. 

2 N 
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cqatraxy to everjr one*s ozpectatioik^ 8&;oaded 
the motion, intimating that any government 
VTBa preferable to anarchy, aha that Pompey 
immised fair for a constitutional administra- 
tion, and for t^ preservation of the city. 

Pompey being- thus elected consnl, invited 
C^to to his house in the suburbs. He received 
him with the greatest caresses and acknow- 
ledgments, and entreated him to assist in his 
administration, and to preside at his councils. 
Cato answered that he had neither formerly 
opposed Pompey out of private enmity, nor 
supported him of late out of personal favour; 
but ^t the welfare of tlie state had been his 
motive in both : that, in private, he would 
assist him with his counsel whenever he 
should be called upon ; but that, in public, he 
should speak his sentiments, whether they 
might be in Pompey*s favour or not. And he 
did not fail to do as he had said. For, soon 
after, when Pompey proposed severe punisli- 
ments and penalties against those who had been 
guilty of bribeiy, Cato gave it as his opinion, 
that the past should be overlooked, and the 
future only adverted to ; for that if he slioiild 
scrutinize into former offences of that kind, it 
would be difficult to say where it would end ; 
and should he establish penal laws, ex post 
faeto, it .would be hard that those who were 
convicted of former odences should siifler for 
the breach of those laws which w(^re^ then nut 
in being. Afteswards, too, when iiripeach- 
ments were brought against several persons of 
rank, and some of Pompey’s friends amongst 
the rest, Cato, when he observed tluit Pompey 
lavoured the latter, reproved him with great 
freedom, rmd urged him to the discharge of his 
duty. Pompey had enacted, that encomiums 
should no longer be spoken in favour of the 
prisoner at the bar ; and yet, he gave^ into ilie 
court a written encomium on Munatius Plan- 
cus,^ when he was upon his trial ; but Cato, 
when he observed this, as he was one of the 
judges, stopped his'ears, and forbade the apology 
to be read. Planeus, upon this, objected to 
Cato’s being one of the judges; yet he was 
condemned notwithstanding. Indeed Cato 
gave the criminals in general no small per- 
r plezi^ for they were equally afraid of hav- 
ing him for their ’ judge, and of objecting to 
'him; as in the latter case it was generally 
understood that they were unwilling to rely on 
their innocence, and by the same means w'ere 
condemned. Nay, to object to the judgment 
of Cato became a common handle of accusa- 
tidn and reprot rh. 

Cmsar, at the same time that he was prose- 
eutlhg the war in Gaul, was cultivating his in- 
■ terest in Uie city by all that friendship and mu- 
nificence could effect. Pompey saw this, and 
waked, as from a dream, to the warnings of 
Cato : yet he remained indolent ; and Cato, who 
perceived the political necessity of opposing 
Cmsar, determined himself to stahd for the 
consulship, that he might thereby oblige him 
cither to lay down his arms or discover his de- 
c^ffi Cato’s competitors were both men of 
credit ; but Salpicitis,f who was one of them, 

* Munatius PIsncuB, who in the Greek U by 
mistake called Flaccus, was then tribune of the 
people. He was accused by Cicero, and defeated 
sy Pompey, but unanlmonsly condemned • 

f 'fhe competitors were M. Clandluf Marcellos, i 


had himself derived great advantages .from the 
authority of Cato. On this account, he was 
censured as ungrateful ; though Cato was not 
ofiended : “For what wonder,*’ said he, “is it, 
that what a man esteems the greatest happiness 
he should not give up to another ?” He pro- 
cured an act in the senate, that no candidate 
should* canvass by means of others. This 
exasperated the people ; because it cut off at 
once the means of cultivating favour, and con- 
veying bribes ; and thereby rendered the lower 
order of citizens poor and insignificant. It was 
in some measure owing to this act that he lost 
tlie consulship; for he consulted his dignity 
too much to canvass in a popular manner him- 
self, and his friends could not tlien do it for 
him. 

A repulse, iu this case, is for some timo 
attended with shame and sorrow both to the 
candidate and his friends; but Cato was so 
little affected by it that he anointed himself to 
plav at ball, and walked as usual afler dinner 
with his friends in the forum, without his shoes 
or Ilia tunic. Cicero, sensible how much Rome 
wanted such a consul, at once blamed his in- 
dolence, with regard to courting the people on 
tills occasion, and his inattention to future suc- 
cess : whereas he had twice applied ibr the 
proetorship. Catd answered, that his ill suc- 
cess in the latter case was not owing to the 
aversion of the people, but to the corrupt and 
compulsive measures used amongst ^ them ; 
whilst in an application for the consulship no 
sUch measures could be used ; and he 
sible, therefore, that the citizens werq^pyOtepded 
by those manners which it did not a 

wise man eitlier to change for the^. ]^kes> or 
by repealing his appIicaUoo, to jiimself 

to the same ill success. ^ . 

Csesar had, at this time, obtajimd many dan- 
gerous victories over w'arlike nations ; and had 
fallen upon the Germans, tnpugh at peace with 
the Romans, and slain three hundred thousand 
of them. Many of the citizens, on this occa- 
sion, voted a public thanksgiving but Cato 
was of a difierent opinion, apd said, “ That 
Csesar should be given up to the nations he had 
injured, that his conduct might not brings a 
curse upon the city ; yet the gods,” he said, 

“ ought to be thanked, notwithstanding, that 
the soldiers had not suffered for the madness 
and wickedness of their general, but that'tbey 
had in mercy'spared the state.” Caesar, upon 
tliis, sent letters to the senate full of invectives 
against Cato. When they were read, Cato 
rose with great calmness, and iu a speech, so 
regular that it seemed premeditated, said, that, 
with regard to the letters, as they contained 
nothing but a little of Caesar’s bufifmnery, they 
deserved not to be answered ; and then, laying • 
open the whole plan of Caesar’s conduct more 
like a friend who knew his bosom connsels 
than an enemy, he shewed the senate that it 
was not the Britons or the Gauls they liad to 
fear, but Cmsar himself. . This alarmed them 
so much, that Cessar’s friends were sorry they 
had produced the letters that occaMoned it. 
Nothing, however, was then resolved np®”-, 
only it was debated conceming the propriety of 

snd Servins Solplcios Rafaa. The latter, according 
to Dion, was chosen Tor bis koowledge of the iawsf 
and the former fur bit eloquence. . 
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MppoiDtinff a successor to Caesar ; and \i'hen 
55aesar^s menvls recfnired, that, in case theteof, 
Pompe; too should relinquish his nfmy, and 
give up his provinces : ^ Now,” cried Cato, “ is 
' coming to pass the event that I foretold.* It is 
obvious, that Caesar will have recourse to 
arms ; and that the power which he has obtain- 
ed by deceiving the people, he will make use of 
.to enslave them.” However, Cato ha<l hut 
little influence out of the senate, for the people 
were bent on aggrandizing Ciesar ; and even 
the senate, while convinced by the arguments 
of Cato, was afraid of the people. 

When the news was brought that Caesar had 
taken Armintum, and waa advancing with his 
army towards Home, the people in general, 
and even Pompey, cast their 'eyes npjn Cato, 
as on the only person who had foreseen the 
ori»iual tlesi^iis of Caesar. “Had ye then,” 
said Cato, ^'attended to my counsels, yoii^ 
would neither now have feared tlie power of 
one man, nor would it have been in one man 
that you should have, placed your hopes.” 
Poiiipey answered, that “Cato had indeed 
been a better prophet, but that he had himself 
acted a more friendly ]>art.” And Cato then 
advised the senate to put every thing into the 
hands of Pouipey. “For tlie anthors of great 
, evils,” he said, “ know best how to remove 
them.” As Pompey perceived that Ida forces 
were insuflicient, and even the few that he had 
by no means hearty in his cause, he thought 
proper to leave the city. Cato, being deter- 
mined to follow him, sent his youngest sou to 
Mnnatiiis, who wan in the country ol the Brutii, 
and took the eldest along with him. As his 
family, and particularly his daughters, wanted 
a proper saperintendant, he took Marcia again, 
who was then a rich widow; for Horieiisitis 
W'as dead, and had left her his whole estate. 
This circumstance gave Ciesar occasion to re- 
proach Cato with his avarice, and to call him 
, me mercenary husband. “ For why,” said he, 
“ did he part witli her, if he had occasion for her 
himself? And, if he had not occasion for her, 
why did' he take her again ? The reason is 
obvious. It was the wealth of Hortensius. 
lie lent the young man his wife, that he might 
make her a rich widow.” But, in answer to 
this, one need only quote tliat passage of Eu- 
ripides, 

Call Herculei a coward I 

For it would be equally absurd to reproach 
Cato with covetousness as it would be to 
charge Hercules w^ith want of courage. Whe- 
ther the conduct of Cato Avas altogether unex- 

* But was not this very Impolitic in Cato'f Was 
U not a vain sacriAce to tais ambition of prophecy ? 
Caesar coaid not long remain nnacqnalnted with 
what bad passed In- the senate : and Cato's observa- 
tion on this occasion was not much more discreet 
than .it wonld .be to tell a madman, who bad a 
• flambeau in his hand, that bejntended to burn a 
house. Cato, in oar opinion, with all his virtue, 
contrlboted no less to the destrnctioo of the com- 
niokiwealtb than Caesar himself. Wherefore did he 
idly exasperate that ambitious man, by objecting 
against a public thanksgiving for bis victories 9 
There wgs a prejudice in that part of Cato's con- 
duct which had but the shadow of virtoe to support 
it. Nay, it is more than probable, that it was out 
of spite to Cssar that. Cato gave the whole consu- 
lar power to Pompey. It must be rememberod 
that Cwsar had debauched Cato's sister. 


ccptionablo in thia affair is another question. 
However, as soon as he had remarried Marcia, 
he gave her the charge of his family, and fol- 
lowed P^ttnpey. 

From diat time, it is said that he neither cut 
his hair, nor shaved his beard, nor wore a gar- 
hind^ hi; t was uniform in his dress, as in his ' 
angnihh Ihi his country. On which side 
soeter \i(*tory might lor a while decree, he 
changed not on that aci;onnt his habitSL ^ Being 
appointed to the government of liijcily, he 
passed oyer to Syracuse ; and finding that Asi- 
nitiR Pollio was arrived at Messeniavyith a de- ^ 
tacliinent from ti|p euenxy, he sent to him to de- 
mand the reason of Jiis coming*; bnt Pollio only * 
answ€‘red hi.s question by another, and de- 
manded of Cato to know the cause of tlie revo- 
Intinns. . When he was informed that Pompey . 
had evacuated Italy, and was eiicamiied at 
Dyrrliaehiuin. “ How mysterious,” said he, 

“ are the ways of Providence WJieii Ponroey ‘ 
neitiier acted upon the principles of wiscfoui 
nor of justice, he was invincible j but now that 
he would save the liberties of his country, his 
good fortune seems to liave^ forsaken Jiiro. 
Asinius, he said, ho could easily drive out of 
Sicily ; but as greater supplies. were at hand, he 
Avas unwilling to involve the island in war. 

He therefore advised tlie Syracusans to consult 
tlieir salety by joining the stronger party ; end 
soon after set sail. When he came to Pom- 
pey, his constant sentiments were, that the war 
should he procrastinated in hopes of peace ; for 
tliat, if they came to blows, which party soever 
might he Huccessfnl, the event would be deci- . 
sive against the liberties of the state. ^ He also 
prevailed on Pompey, and the council of war, 
that neither any city subject to the Romans 
should be sacked, nor any Homan killed, ex- 
cept in the fleld of liattle. By this he i^ained 
great glory, and brought over many, by his hn- 
manity, to the interest of Pompey. 

When he Avent into Asia for the purpose of 
raising men and ships, he took with him his 
sister Servilia, and a littift.boy that she had 
Lnciilliis ^ for, since the death of her hnsband, 
she had lived with him ; and this circumstance 
of putting herself under the eye of Cato, and o^ 
following him through the severe discipline of 
camps, greatly recovered her reputation : yet 
Ccesar did not fail to censure Cuto even on her * 
account. 

Though Pompey’s officers in Asia did not 
think that they had much need of Cato’s assis- 
^nce, yet he brought over the Kiiodians to their 
interest ; and there leaving his sister Servilia 
and her son, be joined Pompey’s forces, wliich 
were now on a respectable rooting, both by sea 
and land. It was on tliis occasion that Pompey 
discovered bis final views. At first, he intend- 
ed to have given. Cato the supreme naval com- 
mand ; and he had then no fewer than five 
hnndred men of war, besides an infinite number 
of open galleys and tenders. Reflecting, how- < 
ever, or reminded by his friends, that Cato’s 
great principle was on all occasions to rescue 
the commonwealth from the government of an 
individual ; and that, if invested with so con- 
siderable a power himself, the moment Cmsar 
shonld be vanquished, he would obOge Pompey 
too to lay down his arras, and submit to the 
laws ; he changed his intentions; though be had ' 
already mentioned them to Catg. and i^ve flie 
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1 of to Bibnlfia. lliOBeol of^ 

Ojf however, was aot abated by this conduct 
Wh'<m they were on the eve of battle at 
Bsnhpushiiini^.Pompey himself addressed and 
eneoarageO the army, and ordered his “officers 
to do the same.. Their addresses, notwithstand- 
ing,., were coldly received Bat when Cato 
rose and spoke, npon the ptmciples of ohiloso- 
phy, concerning liber^, virtae,'death ana glory ; 
when* by his impassioned .action, he shewed 
that he felt what he spoke, and that his elo- 
quence took its glowing colours from his soul ; 
when he concluded with an invocation to the 
gods, M witnesses of tlieir efforts for the pre- 
servation of their country plaudits or the 

army rent the skies, and the generals marched 
on in full confidence of victory. They fought, 
and were victorious; though Csesaris good 
'TCnius availed him of the frigid caution and 
oiffidence of Pompey, and rendered the victory 
incomplete. But these things have been men- 
tioned in the life of Pompey. Amid the general 
joy that followed this success, Cato alone 
mourned over his country, and bewailed that 
fatal and cruel ambition which covered the 
field with bodies of citizens fallen by the hands 
of each other. When Pompey, in pursuit of 
Ceesar, proceeded to Thessaly, ana left- in 
Dyrrhacnium a large quantity of arms and 
treasure, together with ratine friends and rela- 
tions, he gave the whole in charge to Cato, with 
the command of fifteen cohorts only ; for still 
he was afraid of his republican principles. If 
he should be vanqnishea, indeed, he knew Cato 
would be faitliful to him ; but if he should be 
victor, he knew, at the same time, that he would 
not permit him to reap the reward of conquest 
in the sweets of absolute power. Cato, how- 
ever, had the satisfaction of being attended by 
many illnstrious persons in Dyrrhachium. 

After the fatal overthrow at Pliarsalia, Cato 
determined, in case of Pompey’s death, to con- 
duct the people under his enarge to Italy, and 
then to retire into exile, far from the cognizance 
of the power of the tyrant * but if Pompey sur- 
’ vived, ne was resolved to keep his little forces 
together for himl With this design, he passed 
' into Corcyra, where the fleet was stationed : 
and would there have resigned his command to 
Cicero, because he had been consul and him- 
self only praetor. But Cicero declined it, and 
seisail for Italy. Pompey tlie Y ounger resented 
this defection, and was about to lay violent 
hands on Cicero and some others, but Cato 
prevented him by private expostulation ; and 
' thns saved the lives both of Cicero and Che 
rest. 

Cato, ’ upon a supposition that Pompey the 
Great would make his escape into Egypt or 
Libya, prepared to follow him, together with 
bis little force, after having first given, to such 
as chose it, the liberty of staying behind. As 
soon as he had reached the African coast, he 
met with Sextus, Pompey’s younger son, who 
AC<^uainted him with the . death of his father. 
Fhis greatly afflicted the little band ; but as 
Pompey was no more, they nnanimonsly re- 

S lved to have no other leader than Cato. 

ito, ont of compassion to the honest men that 
qad put their confidence in him, and because 
he woald not leave them dostitote in a foreign 
oonntry, took npon him the command. He 
first made for Cyrene, and wim received by the , 


agatns! Lablenos. HeM lie understood that 
Scipio, Pompey'*8 fatoer-in»law, wasentortained 
^ Jnba ; and that Appiu^ ' Vaims, to whom 
Pompey had given the government of AfHca, 
had joined them with his forces. Cato, there- 
fore, resolved to march to them by laud, as it 
was now winter. He had got temther a gieat 
many asses to 'carry water ; and ramished liim- 
self also with cattle and other victoalling pro- 
visions. as well as with a number of carriages. 
He had likewise in his train some of th^eople 
called Psylli,^ who obviate the bad effects of 
the bite of serpents, by sacking oat the poiton; 
and df^prive tne serpents themselves of their 
ferocity by tlieir charms. During a continued 
march for seven days, he was always foremost, 
though he made use of neither horse, nor 
chariot. Even after the unfortunate battle of 
Pharsalia, he ate sitting,^ intending it as an 
additional token of mourning, that he never lay 
down except to sleep. 

^ By the end of winter ho reached the plaqe of 
his designation in Libya, with an army of near 
ten thousand men. The affairs of Scipio and 
Yams were in a bad situation, by reason of tlie 
misunderstanding and distraction which pre- 
vailed between them, and which led them to 
pay their court with great servility to ‘Juba, 
whose wealth and power rendered him intoler- 
ably arrogant For when he first gave Cato 
audience, ne took his place between Scipio and 
Cato. But Cato took up his chair and removed 
it to the other side of Scipio ; thus giving him 
the most honourable place, though he was his 
enemy, and had published a libel ^gainst him. 
Cato’s adversaries have not paid proper re- 
gard to his spirit on this occasion, but they 
nave been ready enough to blame him for pufr^ 
ting Philostratiis in the middle,- when he 
walking with him one day in Sicily, thoqgb he 
did it entirely out of regard to philosop^i In 

* These people were so called Hrom their king 
Psyllus, whose tomb was in the region of the Syrtes, 
\'arro tells us, that to try the legitimacy of their 
children, they suffer them to be bitten by a veno- 
mous serpent ; and if they survive the wound, thty 
conclude that they are not spurious. Crates Per- 
gamenus says, there were a people of this kind at 
Paros on the Hellespont, called Opbiogenes, whose 
toucii alone was a cure . for the bite of a serpent* 
Celsus observes, that the Psylli suck out the poison 
from the wound, not by any superior skill or quality, 
but because they have courage enough to do it. 
Some writers have asserted that the Psylli have an 
innate quality in their constitution that is poison- 
ous to serpents ; and that the smell of it throws 
them into a profound sleep. Pliny maintains, that 
every man has in himself a natural poison for ser- 
pents ; and that those creatores will shun thd 
human salivar as they would bolllDg water. The 
fasting saliva, in particulur, if it comes within 
their mouths, kilts them Immediately. If, them 
fore, we may believe that the human saliva is an 
antidote to the poison of a serpent, we shall have 
no occasion to believe, at the same time, that th 
Psylli were endowed with any pecnliar^ qualities o 
this kind, but that their success in these operattoai 

arose, as Celsus says, -audaeia usa 
However, they made a considerable trade of it; 
and we are assured, that they have been known to 
import the African serpents into Italy, wd other 
countries, to increase their gain. Pliny stys, they ' 
brought scorpions into Sicily, but they would not 
live In that island. 

t The consul Varro did the fuime oiler the bottlo 
of GWwiiw* It was n ceremony of inoiiriiing^ ' 
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tlila manner ha humbled Juba, who had eon- 
eideaed and Varua as little more than 

Ilia lieutenants ; and he took care also to recon- 
cile them to each other. 

Ihe whole army then desiied him to take the 
command upon bim^ and Scipio and Varus 
readily ofTered to resign it : but he said> “ He 
would not transgress the laws^ for the sake of 
which he was waging war with the man who 
trampled upon them ; nor, when he was only 
wcpr€etorp take the command from a procanstii.** 
For Scipio had been appointed proconsul ; and 
his name inspired the raneralitjr with hopes of 
success ; for mey thought a Scipio could not be 
beaten in Africa. 

Scipio being established commandei in-chief, 
to gratify Juba, was inclined to put all the in- 
habitants of Utica to the sword, and to raze the 
city as a place engaged in the interest of Cesar. 
But Cato would not snffer it: he inveighed 
loudly in council against that design, invoking 
Heaven and eardi to oppose it ; and, with much 
difficulty, rescued that people out of the hands 
of cruelty. After whicti, partly on their appli- 
cation, and partly at*.tlie remiest of Scipio, he 
agreed to take the command of the town, that 
it might neither willingly nor tinwiilingly fall 
into me hands of Coesar. Indeed, it was a 
place very convenient and advantageous to 
those who were masters of it : and Cato added 
much to its strength, as well as convenience. 
For he brought into it a vast quantity of bread- 
corn, repaired the walls, erected towers, and 
foriiiied it with ditches and nimparts. Then he 
armed all the youth of Utica, and posted them 
in the trenches nndcr his eye : as for the rest 
of the inhabitants, lie kept them close within 
the walls ; but, at the same time, took ^eat 
core that they should suflTcr no injury of any 
kind from the Romans. And by the supply of 
arms, of mone^r, and provisions, which he sent 
in great quantities to the camp, Utica came to 
be considered as the principal magazine. 

TJie advice he had before given to Ponipey, 
he now gave to Scipio, ** Not to risk a battle 
with an able and experienced warrior, but to 
take the advantage of time, which most effec- 
toally blasts the growth of tymnny.” Scipio, 
however, in his rashness, despised these coun • 
sels, and once even scrnplecf not to reproach 
Cato . with cowardice ; asking “ Whether he 
could not be satisfied with sitting still liimself 
witliiii-the walls and bars, unless he hindered 
otliers from taking bolder measures upon occa- 
sion?” Cato \vrote back, “ That lie was ready 
to .cross over into Italy with the horse and foot 
which he had broiigfit into Africa, and, by 
bringiDg Caesar upon himself, to draw him from 
his design against Scipio.” But Scipio only 
ridiculed the proposal ; and it was. plain tliat 
Cato now repented his giving up to him the 
command, since be saw that &ipio would take 
no rational scheme for the conduct of the war; 
and that if he should, beyond all expectation, 
sdcceod^ he would beliave with no kind of 
moderation to the citizens. — It was therefore 

Cato’s judgment, and he often declared it to 
his friend^, ^ That, by reason of the incapacity 
and rashness of the generals, he conld hope no 
good end of the war ; and that, even if victory 
' should declare for them, and Osssar be dee- { 
troyed, for his part, he would not stay at Rome, | 
hot flf fem the cruelty and inhumanity of 
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Scipio, who already threw out insolent menaent 
against many of the . Romans.’* 

Tlio thing came to pass sooner than he ex- 
pected. About midnight a person arrived 
from tlic army, whence he had been three .days 
in coming, with news that a mreat battle had 
been fought at Tliaspiis ■ that all was lost; that 
Caesar was master of both the' camps; and 
that Scipio and Juba were fled with a few 
troops, which had escaped the general slaugh- 
ter. 

On the receipt of such tidings, the people of 
Utica, as might be expected amidst the appre- 
hensions of night and war, were in the utmost 
distraction, and could scarce keep themselves 
within the walls. But Cato making his appear- 
ance among the citizens, who were running up 
and down the streets with great confusion and 
clamour, encouraged them in the best manner 
he could. To remove the violence of terror 
and astonishment, he told them the cara might 
not be so bad ns it was represented, the mis- 
fortune being probably exaggerated by report ; 
and thus he calmed the present tumult. As 
soon ns it was ligiit, he summoned to the tem- 
ple of Jupiter the three hundred whom ho . 
made use of as a council. These were the 
Romans who trafficked thera in merchandise 
and exchange of money ; and to them he added 
all the senators, and their sons. While thev 
were assembling, he entered the bouse with 
great composure and firmness ef look, as if 
nothing extraordinary had happened ; and read 
a book which he had in his liand. This eon* 
tained an account of the stores, the com, the 
arms, and other implements^ of war, and the 
musters. 

When they were met, he opened the mutter 
by commending tho three hundred, for the ex- 
traordinary alacrity and fidelity they had shewn 
in Irving the xuihlic cause with their purses, 
tiieir persons, and their counsels ; and exhort- 
ing them not to enter^in different views, or to 
endeavour to save themselves by flight ; ^ for,” 
continued he, " if you keep in a body, Caesar 
will not hold you in such contempt, if you con- 
tinue the war ; and you will be more likely to 
be spared, if you have recourse to submission. 

I desire yoii will consider the point tiioroughly, 
and what resolution soever you may take, 1 will 
not blame you. If you are iuclin^ to go with 
the stream of fortune, 1 shall impute the change 
to the necessity of the times, if you bear up 
against their threateniug asxiect, and continue to 
face danger in the cause of liberty, I will be 
^oiir fellow-soldier, as well as captsun, till our 
country has experienced the last issues of her 
fate: our country, which is not in Utica,^ or 
Adrymettum, but Rome ; and she, in her vast 
resources, has often, recovered herself from 
greater falls than this. Many resources we 
certainly have at present ; and the principal is, 
that we have to contend with a man whose oc- 
casions oblige him to attend to various objects. 
Spain is gone over to young PomMy, and Rome, 
as y^t nnaccuatomed to the yOaCi is rcudy tO 
spurn it from her^ and to rise on any prospect 
of change. Nor is danger to be deolmed. In 
this you may take your enemy for a patteni. 
who is prodigal of his blood in the most ipiqui. 
tons cause; whereas, if yon succeed, you. will 
live extremely l^ppy : if you misparry, tSe uii- 
certmut^eg of war will be terminal with a 
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liloriolis death. 'However, deliberate among 
yoqreclves as to the steps you. should take, first 
enh^ating Heaven to prosper your determina- 
tions in a manner worthy the courage and zeal 
yon have already shown.” ^ 

This speech oi Cato’s inspired some with 
confidence, and even with hope ; and the ge- 
nerality were so , much afiected with his in- 
trepid, his generous, and humane turn of mind, 
that they almost forgot their present danger ; 
and looking upon him as the only general that 
^vas invincible, -and superior to. all fortune, 
"They desired him to make what use he 
thought proper of their fortunes and their 
arms ; for that it was better to die under his 
banner than to save their lives at the expense 
of betraying so much virtue.” One of tlie 
council observed the expediency of a decree 
for enfranchising tlie slaves, and many com- 
mended the motion : Cato, however, said, " He 
would not do that, because it was neither just 
nor lawful ; but such as their masters would 
voluntarily discharge, he would receive, pro- 
vided they were of proper age to bear arms.” 
This many promised to do ; and Cato with- 
drew, after having ordered lists to be made out 
of all that shoula ofier. 

A little after this, letters were brought him 
from tJuba and Scipio. Juba, who lay witli a 
small corps concealed in the mountains, de- 
sired to know Cato’s intentions ; proposing to 
wait for him if he left Utica, or to assist liiin if 
he chose to stand a siege. Scipio also lay at 
anchor under a promontory near Utica, ex- 
pecting an answer on the same account. 

Cato thought it* advisable to keep the tnes- 
fltoger till he should know the final determi- 
nation of the three hundred. All of the patri- 
Gtan order with great readiness enfranchised 
and arm'ed their slaves ; but as for the three 
hundred, who dealt in traffic and loans of 
money at high interest, and whose slaves were 
a considerable part of their fortune, the im- 
pression which Cato’s speech had made upon 
them did not last long. As some bodies easily 
receive heat, and as easily grow^ cold again 
when the fire is removed, so tlie sight of Cato 
warmed and liberalized these traders; but 
wheii they came to consider the matfl^r among 
themselves, the dread of Caesar soon put to 
flight their reverence for Cato, and for virtue. 
For thus they talked — ^ What are we, and 
what is the man* whose orders we refuse to 
ceive ? Is it not Caesar into whose hands die 
whole power of the Roman empire is fallen ? 
And surely none ^f us is a Scipio, a Pompey, 
or a' Cato. Shall we*, at a time when their 
fears make all men entertain sentiments be- 
neath their dignity— shall \ye, in Utica, fight 
for the liberty of Rome with a man against 
whom Cato and Pompey the Great durst not 
make a stand in Italy ? Shall we enfranchise 
oar slaves to oppose Csesar, who have no more 
•liberty ourselves than that conqueror is pleased 
to leave us ? Ah ! wretches that we are j 
last us at last know ourselves and send deputies 
to intercede with him for mercy.” This was 
the language of the most moderate among the 
three hundred : bat the greatest part of ' them 
lay in wait for the patricians, thinking, if they 
could seize upon them, they shonid more eanly 
make their peace with Caesar. Cato suspected 
the change, but made ao remonstrances against 


it ; he only wrote to Scipio and Juba, to Iteep 
at a distance from Utica, ’because the tliree 
hundred were not to be depended upon. 

In the meantime a considerable body of 
cavalry, who had escaped out of the battle ap- 

g roached Utica, and despatched three men to 
lato; though they could come to no unanimous 
resolution. For some were for joining Juba, 
some Cato, and others were afraid to enter 
Utica. This account being brought fo Cato, 
he ordered Marcus Rubrius to attend to the 
business of the three hundred, and quietly to 
take down the names of such as offered to set 
free their slaves, without pretending to use the 
least compulsion. Then he went out of the 
tow'n, taking the senators with him, to a con- 
ference with the principal officers of the ca- 
valry. He entreated their officers not to aban- 
don so many Homan senators ; nor to choose 
Juba, mther than Cato, for their general ; 
but fo join, and mutually contribute to each 
other’s safety by entering the cify, which 
was impregnable in point of^stren^h, and 
had provisions and every tKing necessary 
for defence for many years.^ Tlie senators 
seconded this application with prayers and 
tears. The officers went to consult the troops 
under their command ; and Cato, with the 
senators, set down upon one of the mounds to 
wait their answer. 

At that moment Rubrius came up in great 
fury, inveighing against tlie three hundred, who^ 
he said, behaved in a very disorderly manner, 
and were raising commotions in the city. Upon 
this, many of the senalora thought their condi- 
tion desperate, and gave into the utmost ex- 
pressions of grief. But Cato endeavoured to 
encourage them, and requested the three hun- 
dred to have patience. 

Nor was there any thing moderate in the 
proposals of the cavalry. The answer from 
them was, " That they had no desire to be in 
the pay of Juba ; nor did they fear Csemr 
while they should have Cato for their general ; 
but to be shut up witli Uticans, Phoenicians, who 
would change witli the wind, was. a circum- 
stance which they could not heat to think of ; 
for,” said they, "if they are quiet now, yet 
when Csesar arrives, they will betray us and 
conspire our destruction. XVhoever, therefore, 
desires us to range under his banners there, 
must first expel the Uticans, or put them to the 
sword, and then call ns into a place clear of 
enemies and barbarians.” These proposals 
appeared to Cato extremely barbarous and 
savage ; however, he mildly answei^d, " That., 
he would talk with the three hundred about 
them.” Then, entering the city again# ha 
applied to that set of men, who now no longer^ 
out of reverence to hin^ dissembled or pal- 
liated their designs. They openly expressed 
their resentment that any citizens should pre- 
sume to lead them against Caesar, with whom 
all contest was beyond their power and their 
h^es. Nay, some went so far as. tc^ say 
"That the senators ought to be detained in m 
town till Cassar came.” Cato let this pass as 
if he heard it not; and, indeed he was a little 
deaf. 

But being informed fiiat the cavalry weie 
marching on, he was afraid that the three 
hundred woidd take some desperate; step with 
respect to the senators ; and he therefore went 
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in fuirsolt of them TFitfa his friends. As he 
foand they were got under mc^rch, he rode 
after them. It was with pleasure they saw 
him approach; and they exhorted him to go 
with tfiem^ and. save his life with theirs. Op 
this occasion, it is said that Cato shed tears, 
while he interceded with extended hands in 
hehalf of the senators. lie even turned the 
heads of some of their horses, and laid hold of 
tlieir nrmonr, till he prevailed wilh him to stay, 
at least, that day, to secure the retreat of the 
senators. 

When he came back with them, and had 
committed the charge of the gates to some, 
and the citadel to others, the three hundred 
were under great apprehensions of ^eing ptin^ 
ished for tlieir inconstancy, and sent to beg of 
Cato, by all means, to come and aponk to thc^in. 
But the^ senators would not sutler him to go« 
They said they would never let their guardian 
and deliverer come into the linuds of such 
perfidtons and traitorons men. It was now, in- 
deed, that Cato's virtue appeared to all ranks 
of men in Utica in the dearest liglit, and com- 
manded the liighesf lo\c and udiiiirnfion. 
Nothing could ho . more evident than that 
the most perfect integrity was the guide of his 
actions. He had long resolved to put an end 
to his being, and yet he siihiniUcd to inex- 
pressible labours, cares, and rondicts, for 
others ; that, ailer lie had se<*uretl their 
lives, he might relinqiii.sh his own. For ,his 
intentions in that respect were obvious 
enough,^ though he endeftivoiired to conceal 
them. 

Therefore, after ha> ing satisfied the senators 
as well as he could, he went alone to wait upon 
the three hundred, ‘‘They thanked him for 
the favour, and entreated him to trust them and 
make use of their services* but as they wore 
not Catos, nor bad Cato's dignity of mind, they 
hoped he wmuld pity their weakness. They 
told him they had resolved to send depu- 
ties to Caisar, to intercede first and iirincipallv 
for Cato. If that rccpiest should 'hot lie granted, 
they would have no obligation to him for any 
favour to themselves ; but as long as they had 
breath, would fight for Cato.’’ Cato made bis 
acknowledgments for their regard, ond od- 
vised them to send immediately to intercede 
for themselves. “ For me,” said he, “ inter- 
cede not. It is for the conquered to tom sup- 
pliants, and’for those who have done an injury 
to beg pardon. For my part, I have been nn- 
conqnered’ through life, and superior in the 
things I wished to be ; for in justice and hon- 
our 1 am Caesar’s superior. Caesar is the van- 
quished, the fnllbg man, being now clearly 
convicted of those designs against liis country 
which he had long denied.” 

After be Hhd ihns spoken to the three hun- 
dred, he left them 4 and being informed that 
Cii^sar was already on his march 4o Utica, 
** Strange !” said he, ^ it seems he takes us 
for men.” He then went to tlie senators, and 
desired them to hasten their flight while the 
cavalry remained. He likewise shut all the 
gates, except that which leads to the sea ; ap- 
pointed ships for those who were to depart: 
.pf^ided for good order in the town ; redressed 
gH^ances; composed disturbances, and thr- 
'Btshed all ilrlio 'wanted '!vith the necessaiy pro- 
visions fof' About this time Marens 


Octavius* approached the place with two le- 
gions ; and, as soon as he had encamped^ sent 
to desire Cato to settle with him tlie business 
of fhe co nuiand. Cato gave the messenger no 
answer, hut turning to his friends, said, “Need 
W 0 woncle* that our cause has not prospered^ 
when we refj .'n our ambition'on the very brink 
ofruiu’” 

* III the mennfimo, having intelligence that, 
the cuvalrj', ut their departure, were tak- 
ing the goods of the Uticans as a lawful prise, 
he hastened up to them, and snatched the 
plunder out ol the bauds of the foremost: 
niMm which tbey^ all threw down what they 
had got, and retired in silence, dejected and 
ashamed. He then assembled the Uticans, 
and applied to them in behalf of the three 
hundred, desiring them uot^ to exasperato 
CsBsar against those Romans,* but to act in 
concert witli them, and consult each other’s 
safety. After which he returned to the sea- 
side to look upon the embarkation : and such 
of his friends and acquaintances as he could 
persuade to go, he embraced, and dismissed 
with great marks of nflection. His son was not 
willing to with the rest; and he^ thought* it 
was not right to insist on his leaving a father 
he was so fond of. There was one Statyl\,iiis,'i’ 
a young man, who affected a firmness of reso- 
lution above his 3 ^’enrs. and, in all respects# 
studied to appear like Cato, superior to passion. 
As this young inan's enmity to Caesar was well 
known, Cato desired him by all means to take 
ship with the rest ; and, when he found him 
bent upon staying, he turned to Appollonides 
tlie Stoic, and Demetrius the Peripatetic, ond 
said, “It is your business to reduce this man’s 
extravagance of mind, and to make him see 
what is for hi^ good.” He now dismissed all 
except such as had bnsineifs of importance with 
him ; and upon tlicse he spent that night and 
great part of the day following. 

Lncius Caesar, a relation of the conqueror, 
who intended to intercede for tlie three hun- 
dred, desired Cato to assist him in composing 
a suitable speecli, “And fur you,” said he, 
“ I sliali think it an honour to become the most 
humble suppliant, and even to throw myself at 
his feet.” Cato, however, would not suffer it : 
“If I chose to be indebted,” said he, “ to 
C^sar for my life, 1 ought to go in person, and 
without any mediator; but I will not have any 
obligation to a tyrant in a business by 'which he 
subverts the laws. And he does subvert the 


laws, by saving, as a master, those over whom 
he has no right of authority. Nevertheless, we 
will consider, if you please, how to make your 
application most eflectual in behalf of tlie three 
hundred.” 

After he had spent some time with Lucius 
Caisar upon this aflUir, he recommended his 
son and friends to his protection, conducted * 
him a little on his way, and then took hia leave, 
and retired to4iis own house. His son and the 
rest of his friends being assembled there, he * 
discoursed with them a considerahle.time ; aod, 
among other things, chaiged the young man to 


■ lie sainir itnu. commanoeu Fompey'a met, 
f This brave yoyiig Roman was the same who, 
after the tattle of Philippi, went through the 
enemy, to tuquire Into the condition of Brmut’s' 
camp; and a as slain In hit retnm hy C8Bsar*s sol- 
diers. 
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talce no share in the administration. ^ For the 
state of affairs,” said ^ is such, that it is 
impomble for you Co till any office in a manner 
worthy of Cato ; and to do it otherwise would 
he unworthy of yourself.” 

|h the evening he went to the bath ; where, 
l>etninking himself of Statyllins, he called out 
aloud to Apollonides, and said, ^ Have you 
taken down the pride of that young man ? andb 
is. he gone without bidding us farewell ?” ^ No, 
indeed,” answered the philosopher. we have 
taken a great deal of ]^ins with him ; but he 
continnes as lofty and resolute as ever ; he says 
he will stay, and certainly follow your con- 
duct.”" Cato then smiled, and said, ^Thai 
will soon be seen.” 

After bathing, he went to supper, with a 
jarge company, at which he sat. as he had al- 
ways done sincm the battle of Pharsalia ; for, 
tks we observed above) he never now lay down 
except to sleep. ^ All his friends, and the 
magistrates of Utica, supped with him. After 
supper, the wine was seasoned with much, wit 
ana learning ; and many quesUons in philoso- 
phy were proposed and discussed. In the 
course of the conversation, they came to the 
paradoxes of the stoics (for so their maxims 
are commonly called), and to this in particular. 

That the good man only is free, and all bad 
men .are slaves.”^ The Peripatetic, in pursu- 
ance of his principles, took up the argument 
against it Upon which^ Cato attacked him 
with great warmth, and in a louder and more 
vehement accent than usual, carried on a most 
spirited discourse to a considerable length. 
From the tenor of it,^ the whole company per- 
cseived he had determined to put an end to his 
being, to extricate himself from tiie hard con- 
ditions on which he was to hold it 

As he found a deep and melancholy silence 
the consequence of nis discourse, be endea- 
voured to recover the spirits of his guests, and, 
to remove their suspicions, by talking of their 
present affairs, and expressing his fears both 
tor his friends and partisans who were npon 
their voyage ; and for those who had to make 
toeir way uirongh dry deserts, and a barbarous 
countiy. 

^ After the entertainment was over, he took 
his usual evening walk with his friends, and 
gave the officers of the guards such orders as 
the occasion required, and then retired to his 
chamber. The extraordinary ardour with 
which he embraced his son and hM friends at 
this parting, recalled all their suspicions. He 
lay down and began to read Plato’s book on 
the immortality of the soul ; but before he had 
gone through with it, he looked up, and took 
notice that bis sword was not at the head of 
bis bed» where it used to hang ; for his son had 
taken it away while he was at sapper. He, 
therefore, called his' servant and asxed him, 
who had taken away his sword ? As the ser- 
vant made no answer, he returned to his book'; 
and, after a while, without any appearance of 
haste or hurry, as if it was only by accident 
that he called for the sword, he ordered him to 
bring iL The servant still delayed to bring it, 
and be had patience till he had read out his 
book : bat then he called his servants one by 

e This was notftm teiitliDeiit of the atolckonly, 
hut of Socrates, 


one, and in a loader tone demanded his swoni 
At last he strack one of them such a blow on 
the mouth that he hurt hk own hand ; and 
growing more angry, and raising his voice still 
higher, he cried, ^1 am betrayed and deliver^ 
n^ed to my enejnf by my son and my servants. 
His son then ran m with his friends, and ten- 
derly embracing him, had recourse to tears and 
entreaties. But Cato rose up, and, with a 
stem and awful look, thus expressed himself ; 

When and where did I shew any signs of 
distraction, that nobody offers to dissuade me 
from any purpose that I may seem to be wrong 
in, but I must be hindered from pursuing my 
resolutions, thus disarmed? Aud yon, voung 
man, wlty do not you bind your father ? bind 
his hands behind his back, tlmt when Caesar 
comes, he may find me utterly incapable of re- 
sistance ? As to a sword, 1 have no need of 
it to despatch myself ; for if 1 do but hold my 
breath awhile, or dash my head against the 
wall, it will answer the purpose as well.” 

Upon his speaking in this manner, the.young 
I man went out of the* chamber weeping, and 
I with him all the rest, except Demetrius and 
Apollouides. To these philosophers he ad- 
I dressed himself in a milaer tone. — ^ Are you 
also determined to make a‘ man of my a^ live 
whether he will or no ? And do you sit here 
in silence to watch me ? Or do you bring any 
arguments to prove, toat, now Cato has no 
hopes from any other quarters, it is no. dishonour 
to beg mercy of his enemy? . Why do not you 
begin a lecture to inform me better, that, dis- 
missing the opinions in which you aud I have 
lived, we may, through Ctesaris means> grow 
wiser, and so have a still greater oblifpition to 
him ? As yet 1 have determined nothing with 
respect to myself ; but 1 ought to have it in my 
power to put my purpose in execution, when 1 
have fonned it Ana, indeed, I shall, in - 
measure, consult with you, for I shalV^mf;^ • 
in my deliberations upon the princitiles-of 
philosophy. Be satisfied then,, and go tell my 
son, if persuasion will not do, not to have re- 
course to constraint.” 

They made no answer, but went out ; the 
tears falling from their eyes as they withdrew. 
The sword was sent in. by a little boy. He 
drew, and examined it, and finding the point 
and the edge good, ^ Now,” said ue, ^ 1 am 
master of myself.” Then laying down the 
sword, he took up the book ag^in, and^ it is 
said, he perused the whole twice.*^ After 
which, he slept so sound that he^ was heard by 
those who were in waiting without.. About 
midnight he called for two of his freedmen, 
Cleanthes the physician, aud Butas, whom he 
generally employed about.public business. The 
latter he sent to the port, to see whether all 
the Remans had put on to sea, aed bring liim 
word. 

In the meantime he ordered the physician to 
drkis his*hand, which was inflamed by the 
blow he had given his servant This was s^e 
consolation to the .whole hoiise,^ for now, they 
thought he had dropped his derign sgainsil^. 
life. Soon after this Bntas returned, jjhd 
formed him that they were ml got on e^ijt 
Crassos, who had been detamednby some hw . 

• Yetthii very dliiil^qe emideni9A ^ 

•Iroogeft terms. , . 
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BeM, but that he Intended to embark very Aoon, that himself« with his friends and his . son 
ihongh tlie wind blew hard, and the sea wm lived there without aiif^api^arance of fear or 
tempestaous. Cato, at this nevts, sighed in apprehension. Upon these 'circomstances he 
pHy of Ida friends at sea, and sent Butas again, could for i no probable copjectnre. However, 
that if any of them happened to have put Imok, as "it was a great point with him to get Cato 
and should be in want of any thing, he might into his honds. h<> advanced to (he place with 
acqiiaint him with it. ^ his orm^f all possible expedition. Anu 

By this time the birds began to sing, and when he ba<i mteirigeuce of Cato's deatli, he is 
Cato fell again into a little slumber. Butas, at reiiorted to have uttered this short sentence, 
his return, told him. all was quiet in the bar- ^ Cato, 1 envy thee thy death, since Ihoii 
hour; upon which Cato ordered him to shut couldest enw me the glory of saving thy life.** ' 
the door, having first stretched himself on the Indeed, if Cato had deigned to owe his lite to 
bed, as if he designed to sleep out the rest of Caesar, he would not so much have tarnished 
^e night. But after Butas was gjne, he drew his own honour as have added to that of the 
his sword, and stabbed himself under the conqueror. What mighty have been tho 
breast However, he could not strike hard event is uncertain; but, in all probability, 
enough on apeonnt of the inflammation in his Caesar would have inclined to the* inercilul 
hand, and therefore did not presently expire, ‘side. . . 

but in the struggle with death tell from the bed, Cato died at the age of forty-eight His sou . 
and threw down a little geometrical (able that suffered nothing from Caesar ; ont, it is said, he 
stood by. ^ was rather immoral, and tliat he was censqred 

"The noise alarming the servants, tliey cried for his conduct with respect to women. In^ 
out, and his son and his friends immediately Cappadocia he lodged at tne house of Marpha*' 
entered the room. They found him weltering dates, one of the royal family, who had a very 
in his blood, and his bowels fallen out ; at the liaDcl.some wife ; and as he staid there a longer 
same time he was alive and looked upon them, time than decency could warrant, such jokes 
They were struck with inexpressible horror, as these were passed upon him : — Cato goes 
The physician .approached to examine the the morrow after the tliirtieih day of the 
wound, and finding tite bowels uninjured, he month.’^ — ^ Porcius and Marphadates are two 

S it them up, and began to sew up the wound, friends who have but one soiuf^ for the wife of 
ut as soon 'as Cato came a little to himself,, Marphadates was named Psyche, which signL- 
he thrust away the physician, tore open the ties souL — Cato is a great and generous man. 
wound,* plucked out liis own bowels, and im- and has a royal soul^ ^ Nevertheless, he wiped 
mediately expired. aspersions by his death ; for, fighting at 

In less time 'than one would think all tlic Philippi against Octavius Cmsur oud Antony, 
family could be informed of this sad event, the in (lie cause of liberty, alter his party gave way, 
three hui^red were at the door ; and a IMe he disdained to fly. Instead of slipping out of 
after, all the people of Utica thronged about it, the action, he challenged the enemy to try their 
with one voice calling him their benefactor^ strength with Cato ! he animated such of his 
their saviour, the only free and unconquered troops as had stood their ground, and fell, ac- 
man.” This they did, though, at the same knowledged by his adversaries as a prodigy of 
time, they bad intelligence that Csesar was ap- valour. 

proaching. Neither fear, nor (lie flattery of Cato’s daughter was much more admired for 
tlie conqueror, nor the factions disputes that pre- her virtues. She was not inferior to her father 
vailed among themselves, coiilcl divert them either in prudence or in fortitude ; for being 
from doing honour to Cato. They adorned the married to Brutus, wlio killed Caesar, she was * 
body in a magnificent manner, and, after a trusted with the secret of the conspiracy, and 
splendid procession, buried it near the sea ; nut a period to her life in a manner worthy of 
where now stands his statue, with a sword in her birth and of her virtue, as we have related 
tlie right hand. ^ in the life of Brutus. 

This great business over, they began to take As for Statyllius, who promised to Imitate 
measures for saving themselves and their city, the pattern of Cato, he would have despatched 
Cesar had been informed by persons who went himself soon after him, but was prevented by 
to surrender themselves, that Cato remained in the philosophers. He approved himself after* 
Utica, without any thoughts of flight ; that he wards to Bratus a faithful and able officer, and 
provided for the escape of others, indeed, but fell in the battle of PhilippL 


AGIS. 


It lanot wlthont appearance of probability that 
soflfie think the fable of Ixion designed to re- 
present the fate of ambitions men. Ixion took 
a ckhid instead of Jnna to his arms, and the 
Centenrs were die offipring of their embrace : 
the ambitious embrace honour, which is only 
the lmikg# <ifviri:«e;' ^ Ipmrned by differ- 
ent Imjpwes, actuated by emulation and all the' 


variety of passions, they produce nothing pore ■ 
and genuine ; the whole issnels of a prepos* ^ 
terouskind. The shepherds in Sophocles nhy ^ 
of their fldhks, 

—These are our subjects, yet' we serve Ihem. 

Awl uma to theIrnMite cominaiitf* 

same may be truly affirmed of^ose great 
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slatesmen who goveni according to the capri- 
cions and violent incNibations of the people. 
They^hecome slaves, to gain the name of ma- 
gistrates and rulers. As in a ship tliose at the 
oar can see what is before them better thaif the 

'* pilot, and yet are often looking back to him for 
orders ; so they who take their measures of 
administration only with a view to popular 
applanse, are called governors indeed, but, in 
tact, are no more than slaves of the people. 

The complete, the honest statesman has no 
farther regard to the public opinion than as the 
confidence it gains him facilitates his designs, 
and crowns them with snccess. An ambitious 
young man may be allowed, indeed, to value 
iiimself upon bis great and good ncfions, and to 
expect his portion of fame. For virtues, as 
Theophrastus says, when they first begin to 

• grow in {persons of that age and disposition, are 
cherished and strengthened by praise, and 
after^vards increase in proportion as the love of 
glory increases. But an immoderate passjon 
for fame, in all aCTuirs, is dangerous, anu in po- 

, litical matters destructive : for, joined to great 
authority, this passion drives all that are pos- 
sessed with it info folly and madness, wmile 
they no longer think that g^lorious which is 

' good, but account whatever is glorious to be 
also good and honest. l’'hcrefore, as Phocion 
said to Antipafer, when he desired something 
of him inconsistent with jiistiVe, “You cannot 
have Phocion fiir your friend and flatterer too 
this, or something like it, should be said to the 
multitude; “Yon cannot have the same man 
both for your governor and your slave for 
that wonlu be no more than cxenipli lying the 
fable of the serpent The tail, it seems^ one 
day, quarrelled with the head, and, instead of 
being forced always to follow, insisted tliat ft 
should lead in its turn. Accordingly, the tail 

• undertook the charge, and, as it moved for- 
ward at all adventures, it tore itself in a terrible 
manner : and the head, which was thus obliged, 
against nature, to follow a guide that could 
neither see nor hear, suffered likewise in its 
turn. We see many under the same x>rcdica- 
ment, whose object is xmpnlarity in all the steps 
of their administration. Attached entirely to 
the capricious multitude, they produce such 
disorders as they can neither redress nor 
restrain. 

. These observations on popularity were 
suggested to us by considering the eJfects of it 
in die misfortunes of Tiberius and Cuius Grac- 
chus. In^ point ^ of disposition, of education, 
and political p<‘.ncix)1es, none could exceed 
them; yet they were ruined, not so much, by 
an immoderate love of glory as by a fear of dis- 
grace, which, in its origin, was not wrong. 
They had been so much obliged to the people 
for (Jieir favour, that tlu^y were ashamed to be 
behmd-band with them in marks of attention. 
On the contrary, by the most acceptable ser- 
vices, they always studied to outdo the honours 
paid them ; and being still more honoured on 
nrcoiint of those, services, the atfection between 
them and the people became at last so violent, 
that it forced them into a sitnation wherein if 
was in vain to say, “ Since we are w^ong, it 
•\i^iild be a shame to persist”* In the course 
®» the history these observations occur. 

With these two Romans le^ as compare two i 


Spartan kings, Agis and Cleomenes, who were 
not behind them in popularity;. Like the 
Gracchi, they, strove to enlar^ the privileges 
of the people, and by restoriitf the just and 
glorious institutions which had lon^ fallen into 
disuse, tliey became equally obnoxious to the 
great, who could not think of parting with tlie 
superiority which riches gave them, and to 
wditch they had long been accustomed. I'hese 
Spartans, were not, indeed, brothers ; but tlieir 
actions w^ere of tlie same kindred and coin 
plexion ; the source of which was this ; — 

When the love of money made its w'ay into 
Sparta, and, brought avarice and meanness in 
its train on the one hand, on the other, profu- 
sion, elfciniuacy, and^ luxury, that state soon 
deviated from its original virtue, and sank into 
contempt till the reign of Agis and Leonidas. 
Agis w'as of the family of 'Eurytioii, the son ut' 
Eiulamidas, the sixth in descent from Agesk 
laiis, distinguished by his expedition into Asia, 
and for his eminence in Greece. Agesilans 
was succeeded by his son Archidamus, w'bo 
was slain by the Messapians at Mandonium in 
llaly.^ Agis was tlie eldest son of Archidn- 
miis, and being slain at Megalopolis by Antipa- 
ter, and leaving no issue, was succeeded by liis 
brother Eudamidas. lie was succeedea by 
another Archidamus, Ills son, and that prince 
by another Eudamidas, hi s son likewise, and 
the father of that Agis of wlioni we are now 
.<!peaking. Leonidas, the son of Cleonyiniis, 
was of another branch of the family of the 
Agiadm, the eighth in descent from that Pau- 
.sanins who conquered Mardoniiis at Plattea. 
Pausanias was succeeded by his son Plistonp, 
aqd he by another Pausanias, who' being 
banished to'l'egea, lefl his kingdom his; eldest 
son Agesiuolis. He, dying without issue, was 
suceeedecl by his brother Cleonibrotns, who 
left two sons, Agesipolis and Cleomenes. Age- 
sipolis, after a short reigii, died without issue, 
and Cleomenes, who succeeded him in the 
kingdom, after burying his eldest son Acro- 
tatus, left surviving another son Cleonymiis, 
who, however, did not succeed to the king- 
dom, which fell to Arens tlie son of Acrotutus, 
and grandson of Cleomenes. Areas being 
slain at Corinth, the crown descended^ to his 
son Acrotatiis, who was defeated and killed in 
the battle of Megalopolis, by the tyrant Aristo* 
demus. He left his wife pregnant ; and as the 
child proved to be a son, Leonidas, the son of 
Cleonymoiis, took the guardianship of him ; and 
his charge dying in bis minority, the crown fell 
to him. This prince was not agreeable to bis 
people. For, though the corruption was gene- 
ral, and they all grew daily more and more de- 
praved, yet Leonidas was more .remarkable 
than the rest for his deviation from thO’ customs 
of bis ancestors. -He had long been conversant 
in the courts of the Asiatic princes, particularly 
^^jD. that of.Seleucns, and he had the indiscretion 
to introduce the pomp of those courts into a 
Grecian state, and into a kingdom where the 
laws were tlie rules of government 

Agis far exceeded not only- him > but almost 
all the kings who reigned before him jiince this 

• We know, of no su^li place as 
Probably we sboutd read Mandurlum, whicli is 
a city of Japysls^ meutioned by the geograpbpry. 

, C.BLLARIUS, P> 9091* 
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^eat Agesllatifl, in goodness of disDoaiiion 

• and dignity of mind. For, though brooght 

' up in the greatest affluence, and in ^11 die 

indulgence^ that miglit be expected^ from 
female' tuition, under his mother Agesistrata 
and his grandmother Archidamia, who were 
the richest persons in Lacedmmonia, yet be- 
fore he reached the age of twenty, he declared 

. war against pleasniv ; and, to prevent any 
vanity which the beauty of his person might 
have suggested, he discarded all unnecessary 
ornament and expense, and constantly appeared 
in a plain Lacedmmonian cloak. In ins diet, 
his bathing, and in all his exercises, ho kept 
close to the Spartan simplicity, and he often 
used to say that tile crown was no tl<r‘Jier an 
object of desire to him, than as it might enable 
him to restore the laws and ancient discipline 
of his cotintr} . 

Tlfe first symptoms of cormption and dis- 
temper in their commonwealth appeared at the 
time when the Spartans had entirely destroyed 
the Athenian empire, and began to bring gold 
and silver ;nto Lacedmmon. Nevertlieless, 
tlie Agrarian law established by Lycurgns 

* still subsisting, and the lots of land descend- 
ing undiminished from father to son, order and 
equality in some meosnre remained, which pre- 
vented other errors from being fatal. But Kpi- 
tadeiis, a man of great authority in Sparta, ‘ 
though at the same time faidious and ill-natnred, 
being appointed one of tJie t^phori^ and having 
a quarrel with his son, procured a law that all 
men should have, liberty to alienate^ tlioir 
estates in their lifetime, or to leave them to 
whom they pTeused at their death. It was to 

^ indulge his private resentment, that thi.s man 
proposed the decree, which others accepted 
and confirmed from a motive of avarice, and 
thns the best institution in the world was ab- 
rogated. Men of fortune now extended their 
landed estates without bounds, not scrupling to 
exclude the right heirs ; and property quickly 
coming into a few hands, the rc.st of the people 
were poor and miserable. Tiie latter found no 
time or opportunity for liberal arts and ex- 
ercises,^ being obliged to drudge in mean and 
mechanic employments for their bread, and 
consequently looking with envy ami hatred on 
the rich. There remained not above seven 
hundred of the old Spartan families, of which, 
perhaps, one hundred had estates in land. 
The rest of the city was filled with an insig- 
nificant rabble without property or honour, who 
had neither heart nor spirit to defend their 
country against wars abroad, and who were 
always watching an opportunity for changes 
and revolutions at home. 

For these reasons Agis thought it a noble 
undertaking, ns in fact it was, to bring the 
citiaens a^ain to an equality, and by that means 
to replenish Sparta widi respectable inhabi- 
tants. Fxir this purpose he sounded the in- 
cUiiations of his subjects.' The 5'oung men 
listened to him with a readiness far beyond his 
expect^on : they adopted the cause of virtue 
With him^ and, for the sake of liberty, changed 

* It wu good policy in the kings of England and 
Fmnee to 'proenre laws empowering the nobility to 
alienate Ibetr estates, and hy that means to reduce 
their power; for the nobility In those tiroes were 
no better tiinn so many petty tyrants. 


their manner of living, with as little objeetion 
as 'they would have changed their apphrcl. 
But most >f the old men, being far gone in 
cornipiiot., were as much afraid of the name 
of Jjyr.urgUM ns a fugitive slave, when brought • 
back, is of ibat of his master. Tliey inveighed, 
thf‘rcfori% ni>i bist Agis for lamenting the pre* 
sent 6ln(<' ai* and desiring to restore the 

ar,ci»"nt dignity ot Sparta. On the other hand, 
Lysander the son of JLibys. Mandroclidas the 
son of Eephanes, and Agesiluus, not only came . 
into his glorious designs, but co-operated with 
them. 

Lysander had great reputation and niithority 
among the Suurtans. No man iinderstooil the 
interests of Greece better than Mandroclidas, 
and with his shrewdness and capacity he had 
a proper mixture of spirit As for Agesilans^ 
he was uncle to the king, and a man of great 
eloquence, but at the same lime etfciiflnate and 
avaricious. However, he was animated to this 
enterprise by his son Hippomedon, who had 
distinguished himself in many wars, and was 
respectable on account ^ of the attachment of 
the Spartan youth to his person. It must be 
acknowledged, indeed, that the thing which 
really persuaded Agesilaus to embark in the 
do.sign wn.s the greatness of his debts, which he 
hoped would he cleared off by a change in the 
conMiitntioii. 

As soon ns Agis had gained him, he endea- 
voured, with his assistance, to bring his own 
mother info the scheme. She was sister to • 
Agesiluus, and by her extensive connexions, 
her wealth, and the number of people who 
owed her money, had great influence in Sparta, 
and a considerable share in the management of 
public alfairs. Upon the first intimation of the 
thing, she was cpiite astonished at it, and dis- 
suaded the young man as much us possible 
from mea.siires wliich she looked iipoif as neither 
practicable nor salutary. . But Agesilaus 
shewed her that they might easily be brought 
to bear, and that they would prove of^ the 
greatest utility to the slate. The young prince, 
too, entreated Iji.s mother to sacrifice her wealth 
to the advaficement of his glory, and to indulge 
Ills laudable ainbiticm. “ It is irnpos.sible,” said 
he. “ ft>r me evf»r to vie W'itli other kings in 
pointy of opulence. The domestics of an 
Asiatic grandee, nay, the servants of the * 
stewards of Ptolemy and Seleucus were richer 
than ail the Spartan kings put together. ' But 
if hy sobriety, by simplicity of provision for 
the body, and by greatness of mind, 1 can dp 
ROinething which shall far exceed all their 
pomp and luxury, I mean the making un equal 
partition of property among all the citizens, 1 
shall really become a great king, and have alt 
the honour that such actions demand.^ 

This address cJianged the opinions of the 
wonfien.~Tiiey entered into the young' mati*8 
glorious views ; tliejr caught the flame of virtue, 
as it were, by -inspiration, and, in tlii^ tom, 
hastened Agis to put his scheme in execu- 
tion. I'hey sent for their friends, and reoom* 
mended the affair to them ; and they did the 
same to the other matrons ; for they knew that 
tile Lacedaemonians always hearken to their 
wives, and that the women are permitted to 
intermeddle more with public business than 
the men are with the domestic^ This, indeed, 
was the principal o^ruction to Agisms enters 
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pnsew Oreai part of the wealth of Sparta 
was now in the hands of the women : conse- 
qnently they opposed the reformation, not only 
bacaase they^ knew they most forfeit those 
gsatifications in which their deviation from the 
severer paths of sobriety had brought them, 
to place their happiness; but because they 
saw they must also lose that honour and power 
which mllow property. — ^They, therefore, ap- 
plied to Leonidas the other king, and desired 
him, as the older man, to put a stop to the 
prmects of Agis. ^ 

Leonidas was inclined to sen'e the rich; 
but as he feared the people, who were desirous 
of the change, he did not oppose it openly. 
Privately, however, he strove to blast the de - 
sign, by appljring to the magistrates, and in- 
vidiously represented, ^ That Agis offered the 
poor a share in the estates of the rich, as' the 
rice of^bsolnte power ; and that the distri- 
ution of lands, and cancelling of debts, were 
only means to purchase guards for himself, not 
citizens for Sparta.’’ 

Agis, however, having interest to get Lysan- 
der elected one of the ephori, took the oppor- 
tunity to propose his rhetra to the senate ; ac- 
cording to wtiich, “ Debtors were to be released 
from their obligations ; and lands to be divided 
in the following manner those that lay be- 
tween the vall^of Pellene and mount Tayge- 
tiu, as far as Malea and Sellasia, were to be 
distributed in four thousand five hundred equal 
lots ; fifteim IhouMnd lots were to be made of 
the remaining territory, which should be shared 
among the neighbouring inhabitants who were 
able to bear arms : as to what lay within the 
limits first mentioned, Spartans were to have 
the preference : but if their number fell jshort, 
ii should be made up out of strangers who wefHs 
anoxceptioDabie in point of person, condition, 
and education.^ These were to be divided into 
fifteen companies, some of four hundred, some 
of two hundred, who were (o eat together, and 
keep to the diet and discipline enjoined by the 
laws of LyGiii>ru.s.” 

The decree thus proposed in tlie senate, and 
the members difiering in their opinions upon it, 
Lysander summoned an assembly of the iieo- 
ple ; and he, with Mandroclidas and Agesifiius, 
in their discourse to the citizens, entreated 
tlicm not to suffer the few to insult the many, 
or to see with iiticoncem the majesty of Sparta 
trodden nnder foot They desired them to re- 
collect the ancient oracles which bade them 
beWare of the love of money, as a vice the 
most ronious to Sparta ; as well as (he late 
answer from the temple of Pasiphm, which gave 
them the jsame warning. — For Pasiphm had a 
tem]^ and oracle at ThalamisB.^ Some say 
this JPasipbaB was one of the daughters of Atlas, 
who had by Jupiter a son named Ainnon. 
Others suppose her to be Cassandra,*]' the 

* Those who consulted this oracle lay down to 
•leep la the temple, and the Koddetis revealed to 
them the object of their iuquiries iu a dreaiii. 
Glpa de DfV. 1* 1. 

t Panaanias would incline one to think that this 
bos the goddess Ino. On the road between 
Octylus and Tbalamiae,*’ sm lie, is Ibe temple 
of Ino. It Is the custom of those who consult her 
to sleep is her temple, and tvhat they want to 
Know Is revealed to them in a dream. In the court 
af the temple are two stauies of brass, one of 
. Paphla, [it onght to he Pospi/iif'] the other of the 


daughter of Piriam, who dM at that place, and 
might have the name pf Pas^Ate, lirom her 
answering the questions of all that consulted 
her. But Phylarchns says, she wds no 'other 
than Daphne, tlie daughter of Amyclas, wlm 
flying from the solicitations of Apollo, was 
tamed into a hinrel, and afterwards honoured 
by that deity with the gift of prophecy. — 
tlii.s as it may, it was afiirmed that her oracle 
had commanded all the Sprtans to return to the 
equality which the laws of Lyciirgus originally 
enjoined. 

Last of all, king Agis entered the assembly, 
and, after a short speech, declared, tliat lie 
would contribute laigfely to the institution lie 
recommended, lie would first jgive' up to 
community his own peat estate, consisting of 
arable and pasture land, and of six hundred 
talents in money : then his mother and grantl- 
mother, all his relations and friends, who* were 
the richest persons in Sparta, would follow his 
example. 

The people were astonished at the magnifi. 
cence of the young man's proposal, and rejoiced 
that now, after the space of three hundred 
years, they had at last found a king worthy of 
Spart'i. Upon this, Leonidas began openly and 
vigorously to oppose the new regulations. He 
considered that ne should he obliged to do the 
same with his colleague, withont finding the 
same acknowledgments from the people ; that 
all would be equally under the necessity of 
giving up their mrtunes, and that he who fitst 
set the example would alone reap the honour. 
He therefore demanded of Agis, ^Wliethcr 
he thought Lycurgus a just ana good man ?” 
Agis answering in the affirmative, Leonidas 
thus went on : — But did Lycurgus ever oidei* 
just debts to be cancelled, or bestow the 
freedom of Sparta upon strangers ? Did he not 
rather think his commonwealth could not be 
in* a salutary state, except strangers were 
entirely excluded?” Agis replied, “He did 
not wonder that Leonidas, who was educated 
in a foreign country, and had children by im 
intermarriage with a Persian family, should lia 
ignorant that Lycurgus, in banishing money 
banished both debts and usury from Lacedn^- 
mon. As for strangers, he excluded only thos.i 
who were not likely to conform to his insiitii* 
(ions, or fit to class with his people. For he 
did not dislike them merely as -strangers ; his 
exceptions were to their manners and customs 
and he was afraid that, by mixing with hts 
Spartans, they would infect tlicni with their 
luxury, eifeminacy, and avarice. Terpander, 
Thales, and Pherecydes, were strangers, yet 
because their poetry and philosophy moved in 
concert with the maxims of Lvcuigus, they 
were held in great honour 'at Sparta. Bven 
you commend Eeprepes, who, when he 
one of the epAori, retrenched the two string** 
which Phrynis the musician had added to the 
seven of the harp; you commend those who 
did the same by Timotheus;* and yet )on 

sun. That which Is in the temple Is so covei^'d 
with garlands and fillets that it is Hot to be seen/ 
but it is said to be of brass.” 

* Tlmotbeus the Milesian; a celebrated nithyrain- 
bic poet and musician. He added even a iwtinn 
string to the harp, for which be was severely P«»'' 
ished by the sage 6par(mis. who concluded 
luxury of sound would effeDiiuate the |>eople* 
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coinplato of onr inlentioii to buudi mipeifloity, Ctioetito are the wme, the igoAora have no night 
|]dde, and luxury from Sparta. Do you tbiiA to intera^.’’ 

that in retrenching the swelling and super* The kings, prevailed upon b^r this arguaenf^ 
nnmerary graces of music they had no farther entered the nlace of assembly with their fiiends^ 
view, and that they 'were not afraid die excess where they removed Uie €pmri from their seats, 
and disorder would reach the lives and man- and placed others in their room. AgMilaua 
neis of the people, and destroy the hoimotiy of was one of ^h^-Ae now magistratea. They then 
the state ?** . armed a groat nuinbrr oi the youth,^ and re- 

From *^18 time the common people followed leased tnany out of prison : upon which their 
Agis. But the rich entreated Leonidas not to adversarios were struck with terror, expecting 
give up their caa^ ; and they exerted their in- thac many lives would be lost ; however 
terest so effectually with the senate, whose tbeyputDotonemanto tbesword:on theeon- 
chicf power lay in previously determining what trary, Agis understanding that Agesilaus de- 
• . laws should be proposed to the people, that signed to kill Leonidas in his flight to Tegea, 
they carried it against tlie rketra by a majority and had planted assassins for tliat purpose on 
of one. Lysander, however, being yet m office, the way, generously sent a party ot men whom 
resolved to prosecute Leonidas upon an ancient he could de^nd upon, to escort him, and they 
law, which forbids every descendant of Her- conducted him safely to Tegea. 
rules to have cbildren by a woman that is a Tims the business went on with all the suc- 
stranger, and rnakos it capital for a Spartan to cess they could desire, and they had no forUier 
settle in a fonMgn country. He in<itructed opposition to encounter. But this excellent 
others to alleire these thini-s aftaiiist l^eonidas, regulation, so worthy of Lacediemon, mis- 
while lie, with his col lea^^iies, watched for a carried through the tailiire ot one ot its pre-» 
sign from hi*a\eii. It was llie custom for the hmded aiUocates, the vile disease of avarice ^ 
ephari every ninth year, on a clear star-light in Agesilaus. lie was possessed of a large 
night, when tliere was no moon, to sit down, and fine estate in land, hut at the^ same linio 
and in silence observe the heavens. If a star deeply in debt; and as he was neither able tu 
happened to shoot from ove part of them to pay his debts, nor willing to part with his land, 

. another, they pronounced the Kings gui.ty of he represented to Agis, that if both his inten- 
some crime against the gods, an<l suspended lions were curried into execution at the same 
them till they were rt'-established by an oracle lime, it would probably raise great commotions 
from Delphi or Olympia. Lysander, afliriniiig in Sparta , but if he lirst obliged tlie rich by 
that the sign had appeared to him, nuinmoued the cancelling of debts, they would afterwards 
Leonidas to his trial, and produced witiK'sses quietly and readily consent to the distribution 
to prove that lie had two I'hildren by an Asiatic of lauds. Agesilaus drew Lysander too into 
woman, whom one of Seleuciis’s lieutenants the same snare. An order, therefore, was 
had given him to wife ; but that, on her con- issued for bringing in all bonds (the Lacedm* 
ceiring a mortal aversion to him, lie returned monians call them clariaj and they were piled 
home against his will, and filled up the vacancy togetlier in the market-place, and burned, 
in the throne of Sparta. During this suit, he When (lie fire began to bura, the usurers and 
persuaded Cleoinbrotas, son-in-law to Leonidas, otlien creditors walked off in great distress, 
and a prince of the blood, to lay claim to the But Agesilaus, in a scoffing way, said, ^ Ho. 
crown. Leonidas, greatly terrified, fled to the never saw a brighter or more glorious flame.” 
alUr of Minerva in the Cfhalcitecus* as a sup- .The common people demanded that the dis* 

* pliant ; and Ws daughter, leaving Clcombrotus, trihution of lands should also he made imine* 
joined him in the interceifsjon. lie was re- diately, and the kings gave orders for it ; but 
summoned to the court of judicature ; and as he Agesilaus found out some pretence or other for 
did not appear, he was deposed, and the king- dmay, till it was time for Agps to take the field 
dam adjuclged to Cleombrotus. in behalf of the Achacans, who were allies of • 

Soon after this revolution, Lysander’s time tlio Spartans, and had applied to them for sue* 
expired, and he quitted liis office. The epiwri cours. For tliey expected that ,the JEtohans 
, of the ensuing year listened to tlie supplication would take the rohte through the territoiy oi 
of LeonidM, and consented to restore him. Megara, and enter Peloponnesus. Aratus, 
They likewise began a prosecution against Ly- general of the Achwans, assembled an army to 
Sander and Maudroclidas for the cancelling of prevent it, and wrote to the ephori for assist- 
debto and distribution of lands, which tliose anre. 

magistrates agreed to contrary to law. In tliis ^ They immediately sent Agis upon that ser- 
danger they persuaded the two kings to unite vice ; and that prince went out wmi the highest 
their Iqterest^ and to despise the machinations hopes, on account of the spirit of his men and 
of the ^hort, ^ These magistrates,” said they, their attachment to his person. They were 
** have no power hut what they uerive from most of them young men in very indifferent cir* 
some difference between the kings. In such a enmstances, who being now released from their 
case they have a right to support with their debts, and expecting a division of lands if they 
suffrage the prince whose measures are salo- returned from the war, strove to recommend 
tary, against the other who consults not the themselves as much as possible to Agis. It 
^ public good ; but when the kings are unanimons, was a most agreeable spectacle to the cUies, to 
* nothing can overrule their- determinations. To see them march through Peloponnesus without 
resistthemisthentofightagainst the laws. For, committing the least violetice^ and with sach 
as we said, th^ can only decide between the discipline that they were scarce heard as they 
kings in case of disagreement; when their sen- passed. The Greeks said one to another, 

• ^ With what excellent order and decency mus^ 

* M*ncrvs bad a temple at Sparta, entirely of ™ armies under Agesilaus, Lysandelr, or Age* 
***^*“' sUaus of old, have moved, when wc find awii 
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exaQjt obedience, each reverence in these Spar- idas was most incensed ; and therefore pass! ns* 
tai^ to a general who h, perhaps the ^^onngest Agis by, he went with a party of soldieni tu 
mandn the whole army Indeed, this young iteize Oleombrotus, whom he reproached, in 
prince’s simplicity of diet, his love of .labour, terms of resentment, with conspiring against 
and his affecting no show either in his dress or him, though honoured with his alliax»ce, depriv. 
arms above a private soldier, made all ^e ing him of the crown, and banishing him his 
common people, as be passed, look upon with country. 

S leasure and admiration: but his new .regula- Cleombrotus had nothing to say, but sat in 
ons at Lacedeemoo displeased the rich, and the deepest distress and silence. Chclonis, the 
they were afraid that he might raise cominoT daughter of Leonidas, had looked upon the in. 
tions every where among the commonalty, and jury done her father as done to herself : when 
put them ofMO following the example. ^ ^ Cleombrotus robbed him of the crown, she left 

After Agis had joined Aratus at Corinth, in him, to console her father in his misfortune, 
the deliberations about meeting and tightiug the While he was in the sanctuary, she stayed with 
enemy ho shewed a proper courage and spirit, him, and when he retired she attended him in 
witliout any enthusiastic or irralionai flights, his flight, sympathizing with his sorrow, and 
He gave it as his opinion, That they should full oi resentment t^ainsi Cleombrotus. But 
give battle, and not suffer the war to enter the when the fortunes of her father changed, site 
gates of Peloponnesus. He would do, how- changed too. She joined her husband as a sup. 
ever, what Aratus thought most expedient, be- pliant, and was found sitting by him with great 
cause he was the older man, and general of murks of tenderness * and her two children, one 
theTAchseans, whom he came not t.> dictate to, on .each side, at her feet. The whole company 
but to assist in the war.” were much struck at tlie sight, and they could 

It must be acknowledged that Bato^ of not refrain from tears when they considered 
Sinope relates it in another manner. He says, her goodness of heart and such superior in- 
Aratns was for fighting, and Agis declined it. stances of affection. 

But Bato had never met with what Aratus Chelonis tlien pointing to her mourning halbijl; 
writes by way of apology for himself upon this and disheveled tiair, thus addressed Leonidas, 
point That general tells us, *‘That as the It was not, my dear father, compas^on for 
husbandmen had almost finished their harvest, Cleombrotus which put mein thig%abit and 
he thought it better to let the enemy pass, than gave me this look of misery. My sorrows took 
to hazard a battle the loss of the whole their date with your misfortuD.eis and your ban- 
country.” Tiierefore, when Aratus determined isliment, and have ever since remained my fa- 
not to fight, and dismissed his allies with com- miliar companions. Now you have conquered 
pliments on their readiness to serve him, Agis, your enemies, and are again king of j^jarta, 
who liad gained great honour by his bchaviuur, should I still retain these ensigns of affliction, 
marched back to Sparta, where, by this time, or assume festival and royal ornaments wliile 
internal troubles and changes demanded his the husband of my youth, whom yon gave me, 
presence. ^ falls a victim to your ven^ence. If his own 

Agesilans, still one of the ep/tori, and deliver- submis.sion, if the tears of his wife and children 
ed from the pressure of debt which had weigh- cannot propitiate yOu, he must suffer a severer 
ed down his spirits, scrupled no act of injustice punishment for his offences than you require : — 
that might bring money into his coffers. He he must see his beloved wife me before him 
even added to the year a thirteenth month, for how can I live and support the sight of my 
though the proper period for that intercalation own sex, after both my husband |fnd my father 
was not come, and insisting on the people’s pay- have refused to hearken to my 'supplication — 
in^ supernumerary taxes lor that mouth. Being when it appears that, botli as a wife and a 
amiid, however, of revenge from those he had daughter, I am born to be miserable with my 
iiyiired, and seeing liimself hated by all^ the family ? If this poor man had any plausible 
worid, he thought it necessary to maintain a reasons for what he did, I obviated triem all by 
gaard, which always attended him to the senate- forsaking him to follow you. Bat you furnish 
house. As to the kings, he# expressed an utter him with a sufficiciit apology for his misbe- 
contempt for one of them, and the respect he haviour, by shewing that a crown is so great 
paid the other ho would have understood to and desirable an object, that a son-in-law must 
be, rather on account of his being his kinsman, be slain, and a daughter utterly disregarded, 
than his wearing the crown. Besides, he where that is in the question.” 
propagated a report, that he should be one of Chelonis, after this supplication, rested her 
the ^Aori the year following. His enemies, cheek, on her husband's head, and with an eye 
'therefore, determined to hazard an immediate dim and languid with sorrow looked round on 
attempt against him, and openly brought back the spectators. Leonidas consnlted his friends 
Leonidas from Tegea, and placed him on the upon the point, and then commanded Cleom- 
tbrone. The people saw it with pleasure | for brotus to nse and go into exile ^ but he desired 
they were angry at finding themselves deceived Chelonis to stay, and not leave so affectionate 

with respect to the promised distribution of a father, who had been kind enough to grant her 
lands. Agesilans had hardly escaped their her husband’s life. Chelonis, however, would 
fui^, had not' his son Hippomedon, who was not be persuaded. When her husband^ was 
held in great" esteem by the whole city on risen from the gronnd, she put one child in his 
account oT his valour, interceded for his life. arms, and took the other herself, .and ajter 
The kings both took sanctuary; Agis in having paid due homage at the altar wjiere they 
Chalcimcus, and Cleombrotus in the tenmle of had taken sanctuary, she went with him into 
Neptune.' It was against the latter that Leon- banishment So that, had not' Cleombrotus 

been corrupted with the love of false glory, he 
* lie w.roU the history of Persia. ' nnist have thought exile, with such a woman 
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K gtealer tbama kingdom fvithoot 

liff. 11 1 ii. 

After Cleombrotos was thus exf^Iled, the 
^hori removed, and others put in uieir place, 
Leonidas laid a scheme to get Agis into hiiT 
power. At first, he desired him to leave his 
sanctnary, and resume his share in the govern- 
ment ; “ For the people,” he said, thought he 
might well be pardoned, as a young man 
ambitious of honour : aad the rather, because 
they, as well as he, had been deceived by (be 
craft of Agesilaus.” But when he found that 
Agis suspected him, and chose to stay where 
he was, he threw off the mask of kindness. 
Ampliares, Demochares, and Arcesilsms, used 
to give Agis their company, for they were his 
intimate friends. They likewise conducted 
him from the temple to the bath, and, after he 
had bathed, brought him back to the snuctiiary. 
Amphares had lately borrowed a great deal of 
plate and other rich furniture of Agesistrata, 
and he hoped that if he could destroy the king 
and the princesses of his family, he might 
keep those goods as his own. On this account | 
he 19 said to have first listened to the sugges- 
tions of Leonidas, and to liave endeavoured 
to bring tlie eji/wri, his colleagues, to do the 


same. 

As Agis spent the rest of his time in the 
temple, and only went out to the bath, they re- 
solved to.make use of that opportunity. There- 
fore, one day on his return, they met him with 
a great aDpearance of friendship, as as they 
conducted him on his way, conversed with siicli 
freedom and gaiety, which his youth and their 
ftitiniacy with him seemed to warrant. But 
when they came to the turning of a street 
which led to the prison, Amphares, by virtue 
of his office, arrested him. ‘‘ I take you, Agis,” 
said he, ^ into custody, in order to your giving 
account to the ephori of your administration.” 
At the same time, Demochares, who was a hill 
strong man, wrapped liis cloak about liis head, 
and dragged him off. The rest, as they had 
previously concerted the thing, pushed him on 
behind, and no one Coming to his rescue or 
assistance, lie was committed to {prison.; 

Leonidas presently came with a strong band 
of mercenaries, to secure the prison without: 
and the epftori entered it, with such senators 
as were of their party. They began, as in a 
judicial process, with demancling what he had 
to say in defence^ of his proceedings • and us 
young princb only laughed at their dis- 
simulation, Amphares told him, They would 
soon make him weep for his presumption.” 
Anoffier of the ephon^ seemed inclined to put 
him in a way of excusing himself and getting 
off, asked him, ^Whether Lysauder and 
Agesilaus bad not forced biin into the measures 
he took?*^ But Agis answered, ^ I was forced 
by no man ; it was my attachment to the in- 
aUtutions of Lycurgus, and my desire to 
imitate him, which made me adopt his form of 
government.” Then the same magistrate de- 
manded, ^Whether he repented of what he 
had dpne?” and his answer was, ^*1 shall 
never repent of so glorious a design, though 1 
see death before my eyes.” Upon this they 
passed sentence of death upon him, and com- 
manded the officers to carry him into (he oeco^, 
which is a small apartment in the prison where 
they strangle maiefactCfs. But the offers 


durst not touch him, and the very mercenaries 
declined it ; for they tbouj^t it impious to lay 
violent bands on a king. Demoebares, seeing 
this, loaded them with reproaches, and threaten- 
ed to punish them. At iiie same time he laid 
hold ov Agis himself, and thrust him into the 
dungeon. 

By this time was generally known that Agis 
was taken info custody and there was.a great 
conoonrse of people at the prison gates with 
lantlionis and porches. Among the numbers 
who resented these proreedings were the mo- 
tlier and grandmother of Agis, crying out and 
begging that (lie king miglit be heard and 
judged by (he people in full assembly. But 
this, instead of procuring him a Vespite, has- 
tened his execution ; for they were afraid ha 
would ' be rescued in tlie iiiglit, if the tumult 
should inrrease. 

As Agis was going to execution, he per- 
ceived one of the officers lamenting bis fate 
with tears; upon which, he said, ‘*My friend, 
dry up your tears : fur, as I sniler innocently, 
1 am in a better condition than tliose who con- 
demn me contrary to law and jnstice.” So 
saying, he cheerfully ollered his neck to the 
executioner. ^ ^ / 

Amphares then going to the gate, Agesistrata 
threw herself at his feet, on account of tlieir 
long intimacy and friendship. He raised her 
from the groimd, and toki her, No farther 
violence should be ollered her son, nor should 
he now have any hard treatment.” He told 
her, too, she might go in and see her son, if 
she pleased. She desired that lier mother 
might bo admitted with her, And Amphares 
nssiired her, there would be no objection. 
When he had let them in, he commanded the 
gates to be locked again, and Archidamia to be 
iirsi introduced. She was very old, and had 
lived in great honour and esteem among the 
Spartans. After she was put to death, he 
ordered Agesistrata to walk in. She did so, 
and beheld her son extended on the ground, 
and her mother hanging by the neck. She 
assisted the officers in taking' Archidamia 
down, placed the body by that of Ag[is, and 
wrapped it decently up. Then embracing her 
sou and kissing him, slie said, “ My son, thy 
too great moderation, lenity, and humanity, 
have ruined both thee and us.” Amphares, who 
from the door saw and heard all that passed, 
went upjn great fury to Ages^trata, and 8aid,“u 
you approved your son’s actions, you shall also 
have his reward.*’ She rose up to meet her 
fate, and said, with a sigh for her country, 
“ May ail this be for the good of Sparta I”. 

When these events were reported in the city, 
and the three corpses carried out, tlie terror 
the sad scene inspired was not so great but 
that the people openly expressed their grief 
and indignation, and tiieir hatred of Le'omdas 
i and Amphares. For they were persuad^ 
that there had uot been such a train of villain* 
ous- and impious actions at Sparta, since the 
Dorians first inhabited Peloponnesus. Tbie 
majesty of the kings of Sparta had been held 
in such veneration even by their Enemies, th^t 
they h<id scrupled to stnke them when they 
hud opportnnity for it in battle. H^ce it was, 
that in the many actions between the Lacedas- 
moniaus and the.other Greeks, the former had 
lost only iheir king Cleombrotos, who tell by a 
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JaTef in at the battle of Lenctra a little before 
the time of Philip of Macedon. As for Tbeo- 
pompos, who, as the Messenians affirm^ was 
dain by Aristomenes, the Lacedmmonians deny 
Ity and say he was only wounded. 7'hat, in- 
deed, is a matter of some dispute : bat it is 
certain that Agis was the first king of Lace- 
daemon potato cmth by the tphori : and that he 


snffered only for engaging in an enterprise that 
was tmly glorious am worthy of Sparta ; though 
he was of an age at which even errors are con- 
sidered as pardonable. His friends had more 
Aason to complain of him than his'eneiraes, ibr 
saving Leonidas, and trusting his nssociates in 
Jie undesigning generosity and goodness of his 
heart. 


CLEOMENES 


AptsU Agis was put to death, Leonidas in- 1 
tended the same fate for bis brother Archida- j 
mus ; but that prince saved himself by a timely 
retreat However, his wife Agiatis, who was 
newly brought to bed, was forced by the tyrant 
from her own house, and given to his son Gleo- 
menes. Cleomenes was not quite come to 
years of maturity, but his father was not wil- 
ling that any other man should have the lady ; 

A for she was daughter to Gylippns, and heiress 
to his great estate ; and in beauty, as well as 
happiness of temper and conduct, superior to 
all tlic women of Greece. She left nothing nn- 
atteinpted, to prevent her being forced into tliis 
match, but found all her ellbrts inefiectual. 
Therefore, when she was married to Cleomenes^ 
she made him a good and aflcctiouate wife, 
though she hated his father. Oleomenes was 
. passionately fopd of her from the first, and his 
nttichment to his wife made him sympathize 
witli her on the mournful remembrance of Agis. 
He would oilen ask her fpr the history of that 
unfortiinato prince, and listen with great atten- 
tion to her account of lus sentiments and de- 
signs. 

Cleomenes was ambitious of glory, and had 
a native greatness of mind. Nature had, more- 
over^ disposed him to temperance and simplicity 
of manners, as much as Agis ; but he had not 
bis calmness moderation. His spint had 
an ardour in it ; and there was an impetnosity 
in his pursuits of honour, or whatever appeared 
to him under timt character. He tliought it 
most glorious to reign over a willing people ; 
but, at the same time, he thought it not inglo- 
rious to subdue their reluctances, and bring 
them against their inclinations into what was 
good and salutary. 

He was not satisfied with the prevailing man- 
ners and customs of Sparta. He saw that ease 
and pleasure were the great objects with the 
people ; that the king paid but little regard to 
public concerns, and if nobof^y gave him any 
distnrbauce, chose to spend his time in the en- 
joyments of alHuence and luxury; that indi- 
vdduals, entirely actuated by self-interest, paid 
no attendon to the business of the state, any 
fartlicr than they could turn it to (heir own 
emolument And what rendered Uie pros|ject 
still more melancholy, it appeared dangerous to 
make any mention of training tlie youth to 
strong exercises and strict temperance, to per- 
sevenug fortitude and universal eifiality, since 
proposing of these things cost Agis his 
life. 


It is said too, that Cleomenes was instructed 
in philosophy, at a very early period of life, by 
Spneerus the Borysthenite,* who came to Lace- 
daemon, and taught the youth with great dili- 
gence and success. Sphterus was one of the 
principal disciples of Zeno the Citiean j-j* and 
it seems- that he admired that strength of genius 
he found in Cleomenes, and added fresh incen- 
tives to his love of glonr. We are informed, 
that, when Leonidas of old was asked, ^ What 
ho thought of tlie poetry of Tyrtans?” he said, 
^ I think it well calculated to excite the courage 
of our youth ; for the entliusiasm with which it 
inspires them makes them fear no danger in 
battle.” So the stoic philosophy^ may put per- 
sons of great and fiery spirit upon enterprises 
that are too desperate ; but, in those of a grave 
and mild disposition, it will produce ail the 
good effects for which it was designed. 

When Leonidas died, and Cleomenes came 
to the crown, he observed that all ranks of men 
were utterly corrupted. Tlie rich had an eye 
only to private profit and pleasure, aud utterly 
neglected tlie public interest The common 
people, on account of the^ meanness of their 
circumstances, had no spirit for war, or ambi- 
tion to . instruct their children in the Spartan 
exercises. Cleomenes biinself h^ only the 
name of king, while the power was in the bands 
of the tphori,^ He, therefore, soon began to 
think of changing the present posture of affairs. 
He had a friend called Xenares, united to him 
by such an affection as the Spartans called tn- 
sjnraiion. Him he first sounded ; inquiring of 
him what kind of prince Agis was ; by what 
steps, and with what associate^ he came into 
the .way he took. Xenares at first consented 
readily enough to satisfy his curiosity, and gave 
him an exact narrative of the proceedings. But 
when he found that Cleomenes interested him- 
self deeply in the affair, and took sncli an en- 
thnsiastic pleasure in the new schemes of Agis^ 
as to desire 'to hear them again and again, he 

* This Spliasras was bom towards the end of the 
reiftii of IHoleuiy Pblladelphus, aud flourished 
under that of Euergetes. Diogenes Laertius has 
given 118 a catalogue of bis works, which were con- 
siderable. He was the scholar of Zeno, aud afters 
wards of Cleanthus. 

t He was so called to distinguish him from 
Zeno of Elea, a city of Idconia, who flouritbed 
about two hundred years after the death of Zeno 
the Citiean. Citium, of which the elder Zeno was 
I a native, was a town In Cyprus. 

X Pnom Jts tendency to Inspire a coutempt of 
1 death, and a belief In the agency of provIdcBCC^' 
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reproved his distempered inclinations, and at 
lai^t entirely left his compan^r. However,^ 1m 
did not acmiaint any ope with the .oausc of 
their niisnnderstanding : bat only said, ^ Cleo> 
menes knew very weu.” As Xenares so 
strongly opposed the king’s project, he thouglit 
others must be as- little disposed to come into 
it ; and therefore he concerted the whole matter 
by himself. In tlie persuasion that he could 
more easily effect his intended change in time 
of war than of peace, he embroiled his countiy 
with the Achscans, who had indeed given sii{> 
ficicnt occasion of complaint : for Amtus, who 
WHS the leading man among them, had laid it 
down ns a principle, from the bednning of h|s 
administration, to reduce all Peloponnesus to 
one body. This was the end he had in view 
in his Tiumeruus expeditions, and in all the 
proceedings of government, during the many 
years be held the reinS in Aehaia. And, in- 
deed, ho was of opinion, that this was the only 
way to secure Peloponnesus against its enemies 
without. He had succeeded witli most of the 
states of that peninsula ; the Lacedasinoniaiis 
and Eleans, and such of the Arcadians as were 
in the Lacedaemonian interest, were all that 
stood out. Upon the deaUi of Leonidas, he 
commenced hostilities against the Arcadians, 
particularly those who bordered upon the 
Achseans ; by this means designing to try how 
the Lacedaemonians stood inclined. As for 
Cleomenes, he despised him as a young man 
without experience. 

The epnori, 'however, sent Cleomenes to 
seize Athenaeum^ near Belbina. Tliis place 
is^ one of the keys of Laconia, and was then in 
dispute between the Spartans and Megalopoli- 
tans. Cleomenes accordingly took it and 
fortified it. Aratus made no remonstrance, 
but marched by night to surprise Tegea and 
Orchomenus. However, the persons who had 
promised to betray those places to him found 
their hearts fail them when they came to tlie 
point ; and he retired, undiscovered as he 
thought. Upon this, Cleomenes wrote to him, 
in a iamiliar way, desiring to know, Whether 
he marclied the night before.” Aratus auswer- 
-<1(1, “ That, understanding his design to fortify 
Belbina, .tiie intent of his last motion was to 
prevent tliat measure.” Cleomenes humuur< 
oiisly replied, “ T am satisfied witli the account 
of your march ; but should he. glad to know 
where those torches and ladders were niurch- 
ing.” 

Aratus could not help laughing at the jest ; 
and he oaked what kind ot man this young 
V prince was ? Democrates, a Lacedaemonian 
exile, answered, ^‘If you. design doing any 
thing against tlie Spartans, you must* do it 
quickly, before the spurs of this cockrel be 
grown. ^ ' 

Cleomenes, with a few horse and three hun- 
dred foot, was now posted in Arcadia. The 
ep/iori, apprehensive of a war, comiiianded 
him home.; and he obeyed. But finding tliat, 
in consequence of this retreat, Arafus had 
taken Caphyae, tliey ordered him to take tlie 
field amiin. Cleomenes made himself master 
of Metnydrium, and ravaged the territories of 
Atfipa, Whereupon the Achseans marched 
ogiMOit biai with twenty thousand foot and a 

* A temple of Minerva. 


tliOQsand horse, under the oominand ot Arim 
tomachus. Cleomenes met him at Palantinm. 
and offered him battle. But Aratim, intimida- 
ted by this instance of the young prince’s spirit, 
dissuaded the general from ehgngiug, ana re- 
treated. This retreat exposed Aratus to re- 
proach amoug the Achieaus, and to scorn and 
contempt among the Spartans, whose army 
consisted not of more than five thousand men. 
Cleomenes, elevated with liis success, began 
to talk in a hif';her tune a'> ong the people, and 
bade them remember nn expressiun of one of 
their ancient kings, wjio said, “ The Lacedie- 
nionians seldom inquired the number of their 
enemies, but the place where they could be 
found.” 

After tins, he went to the assistniice of the 
Elcuns, against whom the Achmns had now 
turned their arms. He attacked the latter at 
Lycieum, as they were upon the retreat, an*/ 
put them entirely to the rout ; not only surer d- 
iiig terror through their whole army, but killing 
great numbers, and making many prisoners 
It was even reported among the Greeks, tliaS 
Aratus was of the number of the slain. Ara- 
tus, availing himself in the best manner of tlie 
oppcirtnnify, w ith the troops that attended^ him 
ill his flight, marched immediately to Mautinea, 
and coming upon it by surprise, took it, and . 
secured it for the Acliu'ans. 

The Laccdoemonian.s, greatly dispirited at 
thin loss, opposed Cleomenes in his inclination 
for war. He therefore bethought himself of 
calling Archidamus, the brother of Agis, from 
Messeue, to whoiii,^ in the^ other family, the ' 
cjrowu belonged : for he imagined that tlio 
power of tlie epkori would not be so formi- 
aable when the kingly government, according 
to the Spartan constitution, was complete, anu 
had its proper weight in the scale. The party 
tlmt had put Agis to di.'afh* perceiving this, 
and dreading vengeance from Archidamus, if 
he should be established on the throne, tooV 
tills method to prevent it They joined in in^ 
viting him (o come privately to Sparta, and 
even assisted him in his return ; but they assas- 
sinated him iiiiiiiediatcly after. Wliether it 
WHS against the con.setif rif Cleomenes, as Ph)- 
larchuB thinks, or whether his frierids persuaded 
him to ubaiidcm tliat unliuppy prince, we can 
not take upon us to say. 'Jne greatest part of 
the blame, however, fell upon those friends 
who, if he gave his consent, were supposed to 
have teased him into it. 

By this time he was resolved to carry his 
intended changes into immediate execution . 
and therefore he bribed the epjwri to permit 
him to renew the war. He gained also maii^ 
others by the assistance of his mother Cratesi- 
clea, who liberally supplied him with money, 
and joined in his schemes of glory. Nay, it is 
said, that, thongli disinclined to marry again, 
for her son’s sake she accepted a man who 
bad great interest and authority among tho 
le. 

ne of bis first operations was, the going to 
seize Lenctra, which- is a place within tlie de- 
pendesuries of Megalopolis. The Achaeatts 
hastened toe its relief, under the command of 
Aratus ; and a battle was foi^ht under the 
walls, in which part of (he Lacedaemoniaii 
army was beaten. But Aratus stopping tho 
pursuit at a defile which was in the way, i^y* 
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•iadail^* .the Meralopoliian, offended. at the 
order* enconraged the cavalry under his com* 
mand to pnrsne the advantage they bad gained ; 
faj which means he entuqgled them among 
vineyards, ditches, and other inclosnres, w^re 
they were forced to break their ranks, and fell 
into great disorder. Cleomenes, seeing his 
raportunity, commanded the Tarentines and 
Cretans to fall upon them ; and Lysiudas, after 
great exertions of valour, was defeated and 
slain* The Lacedasmonians, thus enconraged, 
returned to the action with shouts of joy, and 
routed the whole Achaean army. After u coti- 
sidei^ble carnage, a truce was grunted the 
survivors, and they were permitted to bury 
their dead ; but Cleoujeoes ordered the body 
of Liysiada.'i to be brought to him. lie clothed 
it in rofws of purple, and pul u crown upon its 
head ; and, in this uitire, he sent it to the gates 
of Mcgalooolis. This was that Lysiadas who 
restored liuerty to the city in whicti he was an 
absoltito prince, and united it to the Aclnean 
league. 

Cleomenes, greatly eluted with this victory, 
thought, if mutters were once entirely at his 
disposal in Sparta, the Achmans would no 
longer be able to stand before him. For this 
reason he endeBvonre<l to convince' his father- 
in-law, Megistonns, that the yoke of the ephori 
ought to be broken, and an eipial division of 
property to be made: f)y means of which 
equality, Sparta would resniue her onciciit 
valour, and once more rise to the empire of 
Oreece. Megistonihs complied, and tlie king 
then took two or three other friends into the 
scheme. 

About tlmt time, one of the ephori had a 
surprising dream, as he slej)t in the (oiiiple of 
Fasipha:. He thought, that, in the court where 
the ejthori used to sit for the dcKpntcli of 
business, four chairs were taken away, and 
only one lull. Aud as he was wondering at tlie 
change, he heard a voice from tlu' saiictuury, 
which said ^This is best f<ir Sparta.” The iiiagis^ 
irate-related this vision of his to Cleomenes, who 
at first was greatly disconcerted, thinking that 
some suspicion hud led him to sound his inten- 
tions. But when he. found that there was no fic- 
tion ill tile case he was the more confirmed in 
his purpose ; nuil biking with him such of the 
citizens as he thronght most likelv to oppose it, 
he iiiurclied against Henea and Alsa'a, two 
• cities belonging to the Acluuau league, and 
took them. After this, he laid a in store of pro- 
visions at Orchonieiin.s, and then besieged 
Mantinera. At last he so harassed the Lace- 
dsemoniatis by a variety of long iiiurches, that 
most of tlicm desired to be left in Arcadia ; 
and lie returned to Sparta with ilio mercenaries 
only. By the way he communicated his de- 
sign to such of them us he believed most at- 
tached to his interest, and advanced slowly, 
that he inigT.t come upon the ephori as they 
were at supper. 

When he approncl^ed the town, he sent 
Buryclidas before him to tlie ball where those 
magistrates used to sup, upon pretence of his 
being charged witli some message relative to 
the army. He was accompanied by Thericiou 

* la the text it Is Lpdiadas, But Polybius calls 
aim J4f$iadas t and so does Plutarch iu another 

places 


and Phoebis, and two other yoaag men who 
had' been edneated with Cleomenes, and whom 
the Spartans call Samothracians, l^ese were 
at the head of p small party. ^ While Bnrycli- 
das was holding the ephori in disconrse, the 
others ran upon them with their drawn swoxds. 
They were all slain but Agesilaus, and he was 
then tlioiight to have shared the same fete : for 
he waethe first man tliat fell; but in a little 
time he conveyed himself silently out of the 
room, and crept into a little bnilding, which was 
the temple of Fear. This temple was. ge- 
nerally shut up, but then happened to be open. 
When he was got in, he immediately barred 
the door. The other fonr were despatched 
out rigid ; and so were above ten more who 
came to their assistance. Those who remained 
quiet received no harm ; nor were any 
hindered from departing the city. Nay, Age- 
silaus himself was spared, when he came- the 
next day out of the temple. 

The Lacediemouians have not only temples 
dedicated to Fear, but also to Death, to 
Laughter, and many of the passions. Noi 
do they pay homage to Fear, as one of the 
noxious and destroying demons,^ but they 
considc'rit as the best cement of society. -Hence 
it was tliat the ejikori, (as Aristotle tells us,) 
when they entered upon their office, caused 
proclamation to be made, that the people 
should shave the upper lip, and be obedient to 
the. laws, that they might not be under the 
necessity of having recourse to severity. As 
for the shaving of the upper lip, in my opinion, 
all the design of that injunction is, to teach the 
youth obedience in the smallest matters. And 
it seems to me, that the ancients did not think, 
tliat valour consists in the exemption from fear ; 
but on the contrary,^ in the fear of reproach, 
and the dread of infamy : for those who stana 
most in fear of the law act with the greatest 
intrepidity against the enemy ; aud they who 
are most tender of tlieir reputation look with 
tlie least concern upon other dangers. There- 
fore one of the poets said well, 

iDscnnous shame resides with fear - 

llcucc Homer makes Helen say to her fether- 
in-law, Friamns, 

Before thy presence, father, I appear. 

With conscious shame aud reverential fear. 

^ Pope. 

And, in another place, he says, the Grecian 
troops 

With fear and silence on their chiefs attend. 

For reverence, in vulgar minds, is generally 
the coticoinilunt of fear. And, therefore, the 
Lacedminoniuiis placed the temple of Fear 
near the hall where the ephori nsad to eat. to 
shew that their authority was nearly , equal to 
the regal. 

Next day Cleomenes procribed eighty of tlio 
citizens,' whom he thought it necessary (b expel ; 
and he removed all tlie seats of the ephori ex- 
cept one, in which he designed to sit hiniscll^ 
to hear causes and despatch other bnsioessu 
Then he assembled the people, in or^er to ex- 
plain and defend what he had done. Hia 
speech was to this effect : ^ The administratioo 
was pnt by Lyenrgns into the hands of tho 
kings, and tho senate and Sparta was govenied 
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hy them a long tlme^ without any occasion 
for other magistrates. But, as the Messenian 
war was drawn out to a great length, and the 
kings, having tiie armies to command had not 
leisure to attend to the decision of causes at 
home, they pitched upon some of their friends 
to be left as their deputies for that purpose 
unaer the title of ephori or inspectors. At first 
they behaved as substitutes and servants to the 
kings ; but, by little and little, they got the 
power into their own hands, and insensibly 
erected their office into an independent mans- 
tracy.* A proof of this is a custom which has 
obtained tin this time, that when the ephori 
sent for the king, he’ refused to hearken to the 
first and second message, and did not attend 
them' till they sent a third. Asteropus was 
the first of the ephori who raised tlieir office to 
that height of authority many ages after their 
creation. While they kept wimin the bounds 
of moderation, it was better to endure than 
to remove them ; but when, by their usurpations, 
they destroyed the ancient form of govern- 
ment'; when they deposed some kings, put 
others to death without any form of trial, and 
threatened those princes who desire to see the 
divine corTstitutiou of their country in its original 
lustre, they became absolutely insupportable. 
Had it been possible, witliont the shedding of 
blood, to have exterminated tliosc pests which 
they had introduced into Lacedasniou ; such as 
luxury, superfluous expense, debts, usury, and 
those moro ancient evils, poverty and riches, I 
should then have thought myself the happiest 
of kings. Jo curing the distempers of my 
countiy, I should have been consiaered as the 
physician whose lenient hand heals without 
giving pain. But for what necessity has 
obliged me to do I have the authority of Ly- 
cuigus, who, though neither king nor magistrate, 
but only a private man, took upon him to act as 
a king,^' and ^peared publicly in arms. The 
consequence oi which was, tliat Charilaus, the 
reigning prince, in great consternation, fled to 
the altar. But being a mild and patriotic king, 
he soon entered into the designs of Lycurgus, 
and accepted his new form of government. 
Therefore the proceeding of Iivcurgus are an 
evidence that it is next to impossible to new mo- 
del a constitution without the terror of an armed 
force. For my own part, I have applied that 
remedy with great liberation ; only ridding 
myself oT such as opposed the true interest of 
Lacedsemon. Among the rest, I shall make 
a distribution of all ^ lands, and clear the 
people of their debts. Among the strangers, I 
ebail select some of the best and abh^st, that 
they may be admitted citizens of Sparta, and 
protect ner with their anus ; and that we may 
no longer see Laconia a prey to. the TFtolians 
and Illyrians for want of a sufficient number of 
inhabitants concerned for its defence.’’ 

When he had finished his speech, he was the 
first to surrender his own estate intd the pablic 
stock. Ills father-in law Megistonus, and his 

* When tbe aatbority of tbe kings was grown loo 
enormous, Theopouipns found it necessary to curb 
H ^ fbe iustitution of the eyhori. But they were 
not as Cleomenes says ; they were, in their first 
establlshmeut, ministers to tbe kings- 

t Lycurgus never assumed or aspired to regal 
kuibority : and cleomenes jnentloiis this ouly to 
lakf off the odium from hioiffilf. 


other friends, followed his example. The rest 
of the citizens did the same; and then the 
land was divided. He even assigned lots for 
each of the persois whom he had driven into 
exile ; and declared tlial they should, all be re- 
called when tranquillity had once more taken 
place. Having filled up the number of citi- 
zens out of the best of the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring countries, he raised a body of four 
thousand foot, whom he taught to use the two- 
handed pike instead of the javelin, and to hold 
their shields by a handle, and not by a ring as 
Imlbre. Then he applied himself to the educa* 
don of the youth, ana formed tliem with all the 
strictness of the Lacediemoniau discipline : in 
the Conroe of which he was much assisted by 
Sphsenis. Their schools of exercise and their 
refectories, were soon brought into tlmt good 
order which they had of old ; some being re- 
duced to it by compulsion, bat the greatest part 
coming voluntarily into that noble training pe- 
culiar to Sxiarta. Ht»wever, to prevent any of- 
fence that might be ttikeii at the name of mo- 
narchy, he made his brother Euclidas his part- 
ner in the throne ; and this was the only time 
that the Spartans had two kings of the same 
family. 

He observed that the Achceans, and Aratiis 
the principal men among them, were persuaded 
that the late change had brought the Spartan af^^ 
fairs into a doubtful and uuscUled state ; and 
that he would not quit the city while it was in 
such a ferment He therefore thought it would 
have both its honour and utility to sliow the 
enemy how readilv his troops would obey liinL 
In consequence oi which he entered the Me^a- 
lopoUtan territories, where he spread desolation 
and made a very considerable booty. In one 
of his last marches he seized a company of co- 
medians who were on (he rotid from Messene ; 
upon which, he built a stage in tlie enemy’s 
country ; proposed a prize of forty mime to the 
best performer, and .spent one day in seeing 
them. ^ Not that he set any great value on such 
diversions, but he did it by of insult npon 
the enemy, to shew his superiority hy this mark 
of contempt, h’or, among the Grecian and 
royal urmie.s, his was llie only one which had 
not a train of players, jugglers, singers, and 
dancers, of both sexes. No iiifcmperance as 
biifibonery, no puSlic shows or feasts, except 
on the late occa.sion, wore ever seen in his 
camp. The young men passed the greatest 
part of their time in the exercises, and the old 
men in teaching them. The hours of leisure 
were amused with cheerful discourse, which 
had all the smartness c»f Laconic repartee. 
This kind of amusement had those advantages 
which we have mentioned in the life of Ly* 
cui^us. 

The king himself was -the best tenchei; 
Plain and simple in his equipage .and* diet, 
a.vsumingno manner of pomp above a conimoii 
citizen, he set a glorious example of sohrieljr 
This was no small advantage to his afiiiirs m 
Greece. When the Greeks addressed them- 
selves to otlier kings, they did not so much 
admire their wealth and magnificence, as exe- 
crate their pride and'spirit of ostentetion, tbeif 
difficiiltv ot access, and harshness of behaviour * 
to all wno had business aj llietr courts. But 
when they applied to Cleomenes, who not 
only boic the title, but had all the great 
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^ qtrarftiefy of a they saw no pnrple or robes 
of state, no rich carriams, no gauntlet of pages 
nor door-keepers to be run. Nor had they 
their answer, after great diiiciilties, from ttie 
month of secretaries ; but they found him in an 
ordinary habit, ready to meet them and oiler 
them his hand, lie received them with a 
cheerful countenance, and entered into their 
business with tlie utmost ease and freedom. 
This engaging manner gained their licarts ; and 
they declared he was the only worthy descend- 
lint of Hercules. 

His common supper was sliort and truly 
Laconic. There were only couche.s for three 
people y but when he enfertained ambassadors 
or strangi’rs, two more coiiciie.s were added, 
and the tahhi was a lifilc belter furiiisli<Ml by 
the servants. Not that any curious dessert 
was added ; only the dishes were larger, and 
the wine more goiieroiis ; for he hlamcd one of 
his friends for setting nothing before strangers 
hilt the coarse cake and hlack ^ broth wtiich 
they ate in their common refectories. ‘‘ When 
\>u have strangers to entertain,” he said, “ we 
need not he such very exact Lart dieinanian.s.” 
After Slipper, n three-legged stand was brought 
in, upon which were placed a bras.s howl full 
of wine, two silver pots that held about a pint 
and a half a-piece. and a few cups of the same 
metal. Such of tne guests as were inclined to 
drink, made use of these vessels, fur the cup 
was not pressed upon any man against liis will. 
There was no music or other extrinsic amuse- 
ment ; nor was any such thing wanted. He 
entertained his cninpany very agreeably with 
his own conversation; sometiiiias usking cpu’.^ 
lions,, and aonieiimes telling stiu'ies. Ilis 
serious discourse was perfectly free from 
7iioro8(UieKS ; Uiul his mirth from petulance 
niid rusticity. 'I’hc arts which other princes 
useil of drawing men to tlieir purpose by 
• bribery and corriiptioti he Km'LciI upon as both 
ini<|uitouB and impolitic. Hut to engage and 
fix xittople in his interest by llic eburms of cain- 
verstilion, without fraud or guile, appeared to 
him nil honoiirnhlc iiictliod, and worthy of a* 
king. For he thought this the true ditlerciicc 
between a hireling and a friend ; that the one 
is gained by money, and the other by uii oblig- 
ing behaviour. 

The Hlaiitiiicnns were the first who applied 
for his iissiMtance. They admitted liiiii into 
their city in the night, and having with his help 
expelleil the Achaean garrison, put theniselvos 
. under his protecliou. He ri‘-estahlishcd their 
laws and ancient form of government, and re- 
tired the. same day to Tcgea. From tiieiice he. 
fetched a coinpiiss through Arcadia, and 
marched dowm to Fheru! in Achaiu; intending 
by this movement either to bring the Aclueaiis 
' to a battle, or make them look upon Aratiis in 
a mean light, for giving up the country, as it 
were, to his destroy in.g sword. 

Hyperbates was indeed general at tliat time, 
but Aratiis had all the authority. The Acha>ans 
assembled their forces, anci encamped, at 
1)1 Fiiieee* near llecatoniboeiiin ; upon which 
Cieomeiies marched up to them, though it was 
thought a rasli step for him to take post between 
Dymeie, which belonged to the enemy« and the 
Acheean camp. However, he boldly chal- 

* Polybius calls it Dymss. 


lenged the Achmans, and indeed forced them 
to battle, in which he entirely defeated them, 
killed great numbers upon the i^ot, and took 
many prisoners. Lango was bis next object, 
from which he expelled an Acfacean ramson, 
r.ad then put the town into , the hands of tlie 
Eleans. 

When the Achsean affairs were in this 
ruinous state, Aratus, who used to be general 
every other year, refused the command, though 
they pressed him strongly to accept it But 
certainly it was wrong, when such a storm yyas 
raging, to quit the helm, and leave the direction 
to another. The first demands of Clcomenes 
appeared to the Achaean* deputies moderate 
enough ; afterwards he insisted on having the 
command himself. In other matters, he said, 
he should not differ with tliein, for he would, 
restore them both tlie prisoners and their lands. 
The Aclueans agreed to a paciiication on these 
conditions, and invited Cleomenes to Lerna, 
wheisri a general assetnhiy of their state was to 
be held. But Cleomenes hastening his march 
too much, heated himself, and then very im- 
prudently drank cold water ; the consequence 
of which was, that he threw up a great quantity 
of blood, and lost the use ot his speeciib 
therefore sent tlie Achmans (lie roost 
able of the prisoners, and putting off Ihe mee‘« 
iiig, retired to Lacedsemon. 

This ruined the affuirs of Greece. Had it 
not been for thi.s, she might have recovered out 
of her present distress, and have maintained 
herself against the insolence and rapacionsness 
of tlie IM'.u;edoninii8. Aratus either teared ot 
distrusted Cleoinenes, or envied his unexpected 
success. Jlc> thought it intolernble thatajroung?* 
maii,,new’}y sprung, up should rob him at once of 
the honour and power which he had been in 
possession of for three and thirty years, and 
come into a government which had been grow- 
ing so long iiiuler his aiispices. For this reason, 
he tirst tried what liis interest and powers of 
persunsiuii would.- do to keep the Achteans from 
closing w’ith Clcomenes ; but they were, pre- 
venteu from attending to him, by their admira- 
tion of the great spirit of Cleomenes, and their 
ojiinion that the dematids of the Spartans were 
m t unreasonable, who only desired to bring 
Ftloponnesus bark to its ancient moilel. 
Arctiis then undertook a tiling which woiihl 
not have become any man in Greece, but in 
him was particularly dishonourable, and iiiiwor^ 
thy of all his former conduct, both in the cabinet 
and the field. — He called Anligonus into Greeco 
and filled ^ Peloponnesus with Macedonians, 
though in Ills youth he had expelled them, uml 
rescued the citadel of Corinth but of. tiieir 
hands. He was even an enemy to all kingi^ 
and was equally hated by them. Antigonus i« 
particular, he loaded with a thousand re* 

t iroaches, as ap])enrs from the writings he luH 
eft behind liim.^ He boasts that he had eu 
countered and overcome innumerable di( 
(iculties in order to 'deliver Athens from 
Macedonian garrison ; and yet he broug^ thoM 
very Macedonians, armed as they were, int| 
his own country, into his own houoe, ai^ 
even into the women’s apartment. At the 
same time he coaid not Dear that a Sparta^ . 

• Aratnb w-x>te a hiatory of the Acbttans, sod ov 
Id own condnet. w 
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kiog. a descendant of Hercules, who wanted 
only to restore the ancient polity of his country, 
to correct its broken hnrmony, and biing it 
back to the sober Ddric tone which Lycnmis 
had given it he could not bear that such a 
prince should be declared general of tiie 
Sicyonians and Triccsbans.-i- While he avoid- 
ed the coarse cake and short cloak, and, what 
he thought the greatest grievance in the whole 
system of Cleoinenes, the abolishing of riches 
and the making poverty n more supportable 
&ing, he made Achaia truckle to the diadem 
and purple of Macedonians, and of Asiatic 
granJees.- To shun the ajjpearaace of auh- 
miSr^ion to Cleomenes, he ollered sacrifices to 
the divinity of Antigonus, and, with a garland 
on his head, sung paeans in honour of a rotten 
Macedonian. These things wp say not in accu> 
nation of Aratus (for in many respects he was 
a great man and worthy of Greece ;) we mean 
only to point out with compassion the weakness 
of human nature, which, in disposition the 
best formed to virtue, can produce no excel- 
lence without some taint of imperfection. 

VV’^hen the Achaians assembled again at 
Argos, and Cleomenes came down troiii Tegea 
to meet them, the Creeks entertained great 
hopes of peace. But Aratus, who hud «'ilr»*iidy 
settled the princix>al imints with Antigoniis, 
fearing that Cleoiiienes, either by his obliging 
maaner of treating, or by force, would gain 
all he wanted of the people, proposed, “ Tlmt 
h^? should take three hundred hostage's for the 
Security of his person, and enti'r the town 
alone ; or, if he uid not approve of that pro- 
posal, should come to the i)Ia<*.e of exercise 
without the jvalls, called Cyllarabium, t and 
tieut there at tlic head of his army.” Cleo- 
inencs remonstrated, that these proceedings 
were .very unjust. He said, ^ They should 
have made him these proposals at first, and not 
now, when he was come to their gates, dis- 
trust and shut him out.” He therelbre WTotc 
the Achteans a letter on* this subject, almost 
filled with comfihiints of Aratus ; and the ui)- 
Xilii^tions of Anitiis to the people were little 
more than invectives against Uie king of Sparta.. 
The consequence of this was, that the latter 
quickly retired, and sent a herald to declare 
war against the Achteans. This herald, ac^ 
cording to Aratus, was sent not to Argos, but 
to .^giuin,§ in order that the Achseans miaht 
be entirely unprefiared. There were at this 
time mreat commotions among the members of 
the Achiean league ; and many towns were 
ready to fall off : for the common people hoped 
for an equal distribution of lands, and to have 
their debts cancelled ; while the better sort in 
general were displeased at Aratus, and some 
of them highly provoked at his Lriegiug tlie 
Macedonians into Peloponnesus. 

Encouraged by these misunderstandings. 


*. The music, like the architecture, * of the 
Dorians was remarkable for its simplicity. 

t This I robably should be Triiseans. Triteae was 
a city of Phocla, and compreb^ded in the icasae; 
l>ut TriccB» which was in Thessaly, could hardly 
he so. . * " 

t From Cjtllarbus, the son of Stbenelosv 
I This was a maritine town of Achaia, on the 
Corinthian Bay. The intention of -Cleomenes was 
to lake It by surprise, before the iubabitanU could 
have Intelligence of the war. 


Cleomenes entered Acliuia . \\ here he first 
took Pellene by surprise, and dislodged the 
Achoean garrison. Afterwards he ^isiade him- 
self master of Pheueiini tuid Peatcleum. As 
the Achaeans wert apprehensive of a revolt at 
Corinth and Sicyon, the} sent a body of cavalry 
and some mercenaries from Argos to guard 
against any nicasui *- i (ending thut way, and 
went themselves to celebrate tlie Nerneau 
games ut Argos. Upon this, Cleomenes hoping, 
what really proved the 'ase, tlmt, if he could 
come sfiddeiily upon tlu' city, while it was filled 
with inultitiides nsscmhlcil to partake of (he 
diversions, he siionld throw all into the greatest 
confusion, niarciied up to the walls by night, 
and seized the quarter calk'd Aspis, which lay 
above the theatre, iiotwith.sbtiiditfg its dilliciilty 
of access. This slnick (hem with such terror 
that not a. niuii thought of making any rosist- 
iuice ; they ngretil to receive a garrison, and 
gave tw'enty of the citizc'iiB us husfiiges for 
their aetkog ns allies to Sparta, and following 
the standard of (nt'omeiies as their general. 

This action adiled gn-ally to Iho fame and 
authority of that prince. For the ancit-nt kings 
of Sparta, with all their endeavours, could never 
fix Argos ill their interest ; and I’yrrhus, oa'B 
of the ablest generals in the world, though he 
forced !ns way into the town, could not hold it, 
but lost his life in tlie atteinpl, and had great 
part of his army cut in pieces. Hence the 
dispatch and keenness of Cleoinenes were the 
more admired : and they who before had 
laughed ut him for declaring he would tread iu 
the stops of Solon utid Lycurgus, in the can- 
celling of debts, and in an equal division of 
[iroperty, ware now fully persiiadeil that he 
was Ihu soh' cause oi’ all the change in tlie 
spirit and siu:cf's.s of the Spartans. In bolli 
respects they Vrcro so contenijitihlc before and 
so little able to lielp (licinselves, tliat Via 
.^tolians luade an inroad into Laconia, an ] 
carried oil* fifty (bousaiid slaves. On which 
cccasion, one of tla* old Spartans said the 
enemy hail done them a kindness, in taking 
s.ich a heavy charge olf their hands.” ^'ct 
they hud no sooner retunicd to their primitive 
customs and discipline, than, as if liycurgiis 
himself hud restored ins polity, and invigorated it 
with his presence, they hud given the most extra- 
ordinary instances of valour and obedience to 
their magistrate, in raising Sparta to its ancient 
superiority in Greece, anil recovering Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Cleonm and Phlius^ came iu the same tide of 
success with Argos. Aratus was then making 
an inquisition at Corinth into the conduct of such 
as were reported to he in t|p Lacediemoiiiuii 
interest But when the news of their laic 
losses readied him, and he found tlmt tne city 
was tailing off - to Cleomenes, and wonted to 
get rid of the Acharuns, he was not a little 
manned. In this confusion he could think of 
no better e.xp«;dieut than that of calling the 
citizens to council, and, in the meantime, he 
stole away to the gate. A horse being ready 
for him there, he mounted and tied to Sicyon. 
The Corintliians were in such haste to pay 
their compliments to Cleomenes, that, Aiaitua 
tells us, they killed or spoiled all their faorseiv 
He acquaints us also^ tlmt Cleomenes highly 

• Towns between Argos and Corirtli ' 
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blamed the TOOple of Corinth for entifering him 
to escape. * Nevertheless^ he adds^ that 3 degi- 
stonns came to him onithe part of that prince, 
and offered to give him large sums if he would 
deliver up the citadel of Corinth^ where he had 
an Achaean garrison, ^e answered, '^Hiat 
affairs did not then depend upon him, bat he 
must be governed by their circamstances.’' 
Aratus himself writes. 

Cleomenes, in his march from Argos, added 
the Troezenians, the Epidaurians, and Jlenni- 
onians, to the number of his friends and allies, 
and then went to CoHnth, and drew a line of 
c.ircnmvallation about the citadel, which the 
Acbaeans refused to snrrenrler. However, he 
sent for the friends und stewards of Aratus, and 
ordered them to take care of his house and 
effects in that city, lie likewise sent again to 
that general by Trityniallus, the Messenian, 
and proposed! that ilie citadel shoidd be gar- 
risoned half with A chosans and half with Lace- 
doimoniun.s, oHering, at the same time, ;o double 
tlie pension he had from Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt As Aratus, instead of accepting these 
conditions, sent his son and other hostages to 
Aiitigonus, and persuaded the Achmans to give 
2>rders tiiat the citadel of Corinth should be put 
into the hands of that prince, Cleomenes iiii- 
iiiediately ravaged the territories of Sicyon, and 
in^ pursuance of a decree of the Corinthians, 
seized on the whole estate of Aratus. After 
Aniigonus had passed Gerania^ with a great 
army^ Cleomenes Uioiight it more advisable to 
fortify the Oimmn inountainsf than thclsthmus, 
and by the advantage of bis post to tire out the 
Macedoni2ui.s, ratlier than hazard a pitched 
battle with a veteran phalanx. Antigoiius was 
mutly perplexed at this plan of operulious. 
For he liacT neither laid in a sufficient quantity 
of provisions, nor could he easily force the 
pass by which Cleomeiie.s had sat down. He 
attempted one night, indeed, fo get into Pelo- 
ponnesus by the port of Laclia;ui)i,t but was 
sepiilsed with loss. 

Cleomenes was nincli encouraged with tliis 
success, and his troops went to their evening’s 
refreshments with pleasure. Antignniis, on the 
other hand, was extremely dispirited ; for lie 
saw himself in so troublesome a situation that 
it was scarcely possible to find any resources 
which were not extremely difficult. At last lie 
determined to move to tlie promontory of He- 
rseuin, and from thence to transport his troops 
to Sicyon ; but that required ii great deal of 
time and very considerable preparations. How- 
ever, the evening after, some of the friends of 
Aratus arrived from Argos by sea, being sent to 
acquaint him tMt fhe Argives were revolting 
from Cleomenes, and purposed U invite him to 
that city. Aristotle was the author of the de- 
fection ; and he had found no great difficulty in 
persuauing the people into it, beemuse Cleo- 
111 ones bad not cancelled their debts, as be bad 
given them room to hope. Upon this Aratus, 
with fifteen himdred men whom he had fmm 
Aniigonus, sailed to Epidaurus. But Aristotle, 
not waiUng for him, assembled the townsmen, 
and, with the assistance of Ttmoxenus and a 


* A mountain between Megsra and Corlitib. 
f This range ' «>r mountaiiia extends from the 
.Scironian rocks, on the road to Attica, as far as 
luuiiiit ciilicroti. Strah. 1. vll. 
t One of the harbours at Corinth. 


imrfy of Achseans from Sicyon, attacked the 
citadel. 

Cleomenes getting intelligence of this about 
the second watch of the night, sent for Megis- 
tonus, and, in an ang^ tone, ordered him to 
the relief of Argos: for it was he who had 
principally undertaken fbr^he obedience of the 
Argives, and, by that means, prevented the ex- 
pulsion of such as were suspected. Having 
despatched Megistonus upon mis business, the 
Spartan prince watched the motions of Anti- 
gonuA, and endeavoured to dispel tlie fears of 
the Corinthians, assuring them it was no mreat 
thing that had Jiappened at Argos, but only an 
inconsiderable tumult. Mo^stonus got into 
Argos, and was slain in a skirmish there; the 
garrison were hard pressed, and messen^r 
after messenger sent to Cleomenes. Upon this 
ho was afraid that the enemy, after they bad 
made themselves masters of Argos, would 
block up the passages against him, and then 
go and ravage Laconia at their pleasure^ and 
besiege Sparta itself, which was left without 
defence, lie therefore decamped from Corinth, 
the consequence of which was the loss of that 
town ; for Aniigonus immediately entered it, 
and placed a garrison there. In the mean time 
Cleomenes, having collected his forces which 
were scattered in their . march, attemjfited to 
scale the walls of Argos ; but failing in that 
enterprise, he broke open tbe vaults under the 
quarter called Aspis, gained an entrance that 
way, and joined his garrison, which still held 
out against the Acbmans. After this he took 
some other quarters of the city by assault ; and 
ordering tlie Cretan archers to ply their bows, 
cleared tbe streets of the enemy. « But when 
he saw Aniigonus descending with his in>* 
fan try front the heights into (he plain, and his 
cavalry already pouring into the city, ,’he 
thought it impossible to maintain his post He 
had now no other resource but to collect all 
his men, and retire along the walls, which' he 
accordingly did witliout loss. Thus, after 
aebieving the greatest things in a short space 
of time, and making himself master of aWnost 
all Pelojionnesiis in one campaign, he lost all 
in less time than he rained it ; some cities im- 
mediately withdrawing from his alliance, and 
others surrendering themselves not long after 
to Aniigonus. 

Such was the ill success of this expedition. 
And what was no less a misfortune, as he ‘was 
marching home messengers from Lacedasinon 
met him in tlie evening near Tegea, and in- 
formed him of tlie death of his wife. His at 
fection and esteem for Agiatis was so great 
that, amidst the current of his liappiest- su*?- 
cess, he could not stay from her a wnole cam- 
paign, but often repaired to Sparta. No 
wonder, then, that a young man, deprived of, 
so beautiful and virtuous a wife, was extremely 
affected with her loss. Yet his sorrow did not 
debase the dignity of bis mind. He spoke in 
the same accent ; he preserved the same dress 
and look ; he gave his orders to bis officers, 
and provided fon^e security of Tegea. 

Next morning he entered L^edmmon : and 
afteT paying a proper tribute tb grief at home 
unth his mother and his children,* he applied 
himself to (he concerns of state. Ptolemy, king 
^ agreed to furnish him wiA saccours , 
bat it was on condition that he sent liim bis 
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mother end children as .loetages. This cir- 
cnmstaiice he knew not bow to communicate to 
his mother ; and he often attempted to mention 
it to her, but could not g;o forward. She began 
to sui^ct that there Was sometliing which he 
was aiiraid to open Ho her, and she asked his 
friends what it migkk be. At lust he ventured 
to tell her : upon which she laughed very plea- 
santly, and said, ^ Was this the thing which 

S ou have so long hesitated to express ? Why 
o not yon immediately put us on board a ship, 
and send this carcase ol mine where you thiiik 
it may be of most use to Spartsi, before age 
lenders it good for nQlliiug, and sinks it into 
the grave ?” 

When every thing was prepared for. the voy- 
age, they went by land to Taeiiaras ; the army 
conducting^ them to that port. Cratesiclea being 
on the point of taking ship, took Clcotnenes 
alone into the temple of Neptune, where, see- 
ing him in great emotion and onneern, she 
threAv her arms about him, and said, King of 
Sparta, take care that, when we go out, no one 
perceive us weeping, or doing any thing un- 
worthy tliat glorious place. This alone is in 
our power ; the event is in the hands of God.” 
After she had given him .this advice, and com- 
posed her countenance, she went on board, 
with her little grandson in her arms, and order- 
ed the pilot to put to sea as soon as possible. 

Uj)on her arrival in Egypt, she understood 
that_ Ptolemy had received ambassadors from 
Antigoniis, and seemed to listen to his propo- 
sals ; and, on the other hand, she was informed 
tliat Cleomenes, though invited by the Achicutis 
to a paciticatiou, was afraid, on her account, 
to put an end to the war, without Ptolemy’s 
consent In tills difficulty she wrote to her 
oon, to desire him ^ to do what he thought 
most advantageous and honourable for »Sparta, 
and not, for .the sake of an old woman and a 
child, to live always in fear of Ptolemy.” So 
great was tlie behaviour of Cratesiclea under 
adverse fortune. 

After Antigonus had taken Tegea, and plun- 
dered Orchomanus and Mantinea, Cleomenes, 
now shut np within the bounds of Laconia, 
enfranchised^ such of the heloU as could pay 
live Attic minm for their liberty. By tliis ex- 
pedient he raised fifty talents; and having, 
moreover, armed and trained in the Macedo- 
nian manner two thousand of those hehts^ 
whom he designed to oppose to the Leucaspides 
of Antigonus, he engaged in a great and unex- 
pected enterprise. Megalopolis was at that 
time as great and powerful a city as Sparta. 
It was supported, besides, by the Aclimans 
and Antigonus, whose troops lay on each side 
of il. fudeed, the Megalopplitans were the 
foremost and most eager of all the Achseans in 
their application to Antigonus. ' This city, 
however, Cleomenes resolved to surprise ; for 
'vhich purpose he ordered his men to ti^e five 
days’ provisions, and led them to Sellasia, as if 
he designed an inroad into the territories of 
Argos, fiut he tamed short, and etttered ftio^ 
of Megalopolis; and, after having refreshed his 
troops at Ktotium, he marched, by Helicon,* 
directly to the Ibject he had in view. When 
he was near it, he sent Panteus before with 

* Loblaat tbinks it ought to be read Helisaoii, 
Ibrre being no such place as Helicon in Attadhi. 


two companies of Lacedaemonians, to seize 
that part of the wall which was between the 
two towers, and which he itnderstooil to be the 
least guarded. He followed with the rest of 
his army at tlie commotrpace. Panteus, finding 
not only that quarter but great part of the wall 
without defence, pulled it down in some places, 
undeniiined it in oth- rs, and put all the senti- 
nels to the sword. While ho was thus employed, 
Cleomenes came np, and entored the city with 
his forces, before the M 'galupolitans knew of 
his approach. 

They were no sooner apprised of the misfor- 
tune which had befnlleii tln'iii, than the great- 
est part left the city, taking their money and 
most valuable eflects with them. The rest 
made a stand, and though llu*y could not dis- 
lodge the enemy, yet their resistance gave their 
fello\y-citizeiis opportunity to escape. There 
remained not above a thousand men in the 
(own, all the rest having retired to Messeno 
with their wi\es and eliildreii, before' there was 
any possibility of pursuing llieni. A consider- 
ablo iiurt even of those who had armed and 
fought ill defence of the city got olf, and very 
few were taken prisoners. Of this number 
were Ly sand ridas and Thearidas, tw'opesons 
of great naiiio anti auiliority in Megalopolis 
As they \yere siieli respeciublc men, the sol- 
diers carried them before Cleomenes. Lysan- 
dridas no sooner saw Cleomenes, than lie tliiis 
addressed him ; Now,” said he in a Imid 
voice, because it was at a distance, “now, king 
of Sparta, you have an opportunity to tio an 
action much more glorious and princely than 
the lute one, and to acquire immortal honour * 
Cleomenes, guessing at. his aim, made answer, 
“ You would noj have mo restore you the 
town ?” “ ^'liat is tlie very thing,” said Lysan- 
diidas, “ 1 would propose : I advise yon, by 
all means, not to destroy so fine a city, but to 
fill it with firm friends and faithful allies, by 
restoring the Megalopolitans to tlieir country, 
and becoming the savifuir of so considerable a 
people.” Cleomenes paused awhile, and then 
replied, “ This is Irard to believe ; but be it as 
it will, let ^lory witk us have always greater 
weight than interest” In consequence of this 
determination, he sent the two men to Messene, 
with a herald in his own name, to make the 
Megalopolitans an ofier of their town, on con- 
dition that tiicy would renounce the Achaians, 
and declare tliemselvcs his friends and allies. 

Though Cleomenes made so gracious and 
humane a proposal, Philopceraen would not 
sufler the Megalopolitans to accept it, or to 
quit the Ac liman league,* but assuring them 
that the king of Sparta, instead of inclining to 
restore them their city, wanted to get the citi- 
zens too into his power, he forced Thearidas 
and Lvsandridus to leave Messene. This is 
that Pnilopcemen who afterwards was the lead- 
ing man among the Achteans, and (as we have 
related in bis life} onc^f the most illustrious 
personages among the Greeks. ^ ' 

Upon this news, Cleomenes, w'ho hitherto 
had kept the houses and goods of the Megalo- 
politans with sucli^care that not the least thing 
was embezzled, was enraged to such a degree 
that he plundered the whole, sent tlie statnev 

• Polybius bestows sreat and jiitt ero'iuliiinr or 
this conduct of the Megalopolitans. I. 11. 
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to Sparta, wd levj&lled the great- 
arti^ test paiiU of the city* with the groqnd. 
Altar tbia he marched home ag;ain, being nhder 
i^me apprenenaiona ^that Antigonua and the 
Artieeans would, come 'Upon him. Ilidj, how-^ 
'veve^ made no nation towards it, for they were 
t^|h holding a conncil at j^gium. Aratua 
niounted the rostnm on that occasion, where 
he wept'^a long time, with his robe before his 
lac^XThey were all greatly surprised, and 
d^irtred him to speak. At last he said, ^ Me- 
' '^lopolis is deStroyed by Cleornenes.’’ The 
Acliecans were astonished at so great and sad- 
den a stroke, and the conncil immediately broke 
up. Antigonus made great efibrts to go to the 
relief of the place ; but, as his troops assembled 
slowly from their winter (juarlers, he ordered 
them to remain w'here lliey were, and marched 
. to Argos with the forces he iiad with him. 

This made tlie second enterprise of Cleo- 
menes appear rash and desperate : but Poly- 
bius,^ on the contrary, informs ns, that it was 
conducted with great prudence and Ibresight. 
For knowing (ns he tells ns) that the Macedo- 
nians were dispersed in winter quarters, and 
that Antigonus lay in Argos with only his 
IricndH and a few mercenaries ^ about him, he 
entered the territories of that city ; in the per- 
suasion that either the sliame of siiAeriiig such 
an inroad would jirovuke Antigonus to battle, 
and expose him to a defeat, or that if he de- 
clined the combat, it w'ould bring him into dis- 
repute w’ith the Arglvos. The event ju.stitied 
bis exiiecbition. Wlnai the people of Arpos 
8a\y their country laid waste, every thing inat 
was valuable destniyed or curried off, they ran 
in great displeasure to tlie king’s gates, and 
besieged tlicm w*ith clamour, buhliiig liini either 
go out and tight, or else g1ve*pi^<'<‘ to his supe- 
riors. Antigonus, however, like a wise and 
able general, thought the censures of strangers 
no disgrace, in comparison of liis <iiiitting a 
place of security, and raslily lmzarding a battle, 
fuid therefore he abode by his first resolutions. 
Cleonienes, in the ineanfiine, marched up to 
the very walls, insulted his enemies, and, before 
he retired, spread desolation at his pleasure. 

Soon after his return, lie was iniorined tlmt 
Antigonus was ooinc to IVgea, with a design to 
enter Luconia on that side. Upon this emer- 
gency, he put his troops under march another 
way, and appeared again before Argos by break 
of day, ravaging all the mljacont fields. He did 
not now cat down tlie corn with scythes and 
sickles, as people usually do, but beat it down 
with wooden instminents iii^ tlie form of scy- 
miiars, as if this destruction ^ was only an 
amusement to his soldiers in their iiumtIi. Vet 
when tliey would have set fire to CyllarabiM, 
tiie school of exercise, he prevented it j reflect- 
ing that the ruin of Megalopolis w'as dictated 
rather by passion then by reason. 

Antigonus immediately returned to Argos, 
having taken care to f^lace guards in all the 
passes of the mountains. But Clcorneues, as 
if he held him and his oneratious in tlie ut- 
most contempt, sent heralds to demand tlie 
keys of Juno’s tenmle, thakhe might sacrifice 
to the goddess. Auer he had pleased himself 
with tms insult on his enemy, and oflered bis 
B-ictiflce under the walls of the temple, which 

* • Polybius, Ub. xl. 


was fast shut up^ he led bis troops, off to Phliuja 
In his inarch t^om thence he dislodged the 
garrison, of Ologantum, imd then prdc^ded by 
Orchonienos ; by wbiebi means he hot Only 
inspired this people with frelb courage, but^ 
came to be considered by tiye enemi as a most 
able general, and a man^pable of the great- 
est undertakings ; for, with the strength of the 
single city to oppose the whole power* of the 
Macedonians and Peloponnesians, and all the 
treasures of the king ; and not only to keep 
Laconia untouched, but to carry devastation 
into the enemy’s country, were indications of no 
common genius and spirit. 

lie who first called money the sinews of 
business seems principally to have had respect 
to that of war. And Demades, when tire 
Athenians called npon him. to equip their navy 
and get it out,- though their treasury was very 
low, told them, They most think of baking 
bread, before they thought of an embarkation.*’ 
It is also said that the old Archidamus, at the 
bej^nning the Peloponnesian war, when the 
allies desired that the quota of each shpuld be 
determined, made answer, that, “ war cannot 
be ker t at a set diet.** And in this case we 
may justly say, that as wrestlers, strengthened 
by long exercise, do at last tire out those who 
have equal skill and agility, but not the exer- 
cise ; so Antigonus coming to the war with vast 
funds. In process of time tired out and over- 
came Cleomcnes, who could but in a very slen- 
der manner pay his mercenaries, and give his 
Spartans bread. 

In all other respects the times favoured 
Cleomcnes, Antigonus being drawn home by tlie 
bad posture of liis atlairs ; for in his absence the 
barbarians invaded and ravaged all Macedonia. 
The Illyrians in piirliciilar, descending with a 
great army from the north, harassed the Mace- 
ejoninns so iriiich that they were forced to send 
for Aiitigoiins. Had tlie letters been brought 
a little befon; the battle, that geiienil would 
have immediately departed, and bidden the 
Aciup.aiis a long farewell. But fortune, who 
loves to make tfie gr«.atest afluirs fain npon 
some minute circumstance, shewed on this 
occasion of what consequence a moment of 
time may be.*^ As soon as the battle of 
Sallasiaf was fought, and Cleomenes had lo^t 
his army and his city, messengers came to call 
Antigonus home. This was a great aggrava - 
tion of the Spartan king’s .misfortunes. Had 
be held otV uiiil avoided an action only a day 
or two longer, lie would have been under no 
necessity of fighting; aud after the Mace- 
donians were gone, he might have made peace 
W'itli the Achmans on what conditions he 
pleased. But such, as we said, was his want 

* Plutarch bad this reflection from Polyhins. 

t Polybius has given a particular account of 
this battle. Aiiiiguiius bad tneiity-et|tbt thousand 
foot, and twelve hundred borse. Ine army of 
Cleomcnes cousislcd only of twenty tbousiuid ; but 
it was advaiitasronsly posted. He was encamped 
on two mountains, which were almost Inaccessible, 
and separated only by a narrow deflie* These he 
bad fortifled with strong ramparts and * a deeg 
fosse ; BO that Antigonus, aftcPiireconnoitriiTg his 
situation, did not ihiui proper to attack him, bia 
encamped at a small distanre on the plain. ,a; 
length, for want of money and provtsiont^ Cleo- 
mencs was forced to ertne to action', ati-i w'ls 
beaten.^ Pol. llb..ll. 
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of mmuy Uiat ' be luut i||o resoarce bat the 
iword ; abd, therefore, as Polybius informs us, 
with twenty thousand men was forced to chal- 
lenfre th^ thoosaod. 

He shewed himself an excellent general in the 
whole course of the fiction ; his Spartans 
behaved wiUi great l|>int, and his mercenaries 
fought not ill. His defeat was owing to tlie 
superior advantage tlieMacedoiiians had in their 
arniour, and to ue weight and impetuosity of 
theirn p^lanx, 

Phylarclios, indeed, assures us, -it was the 
treuchery of one of his oflicers that ruined the 
aflblrs of Cleomenes. Antigunus had ordered 
the niyrioDs and Acarnaiiians secretly to fetch 
a compass, ond surround that wing which was 
commanded by Eiiclidas, the brother of Cleo- 
mencs while he was marshalling the rest of his 
army. Cleomenes, taking a view from an emi- 
nence s>f his adversary's disposition, could not 
j^rccive where the Illyrians and Acarnnnians 
were posted, and began to fear they were de- 
signed for some such manoeuvre. He therefore 
called Damotecles, whose business it was to 
guard against any surprise, and ordered him to 
reconnoitre the enemy's rear with particular 
care, and form the best conjecture he could of 
the movements they intended. Damotecles, 
who is said to be bribed by Antigcmiis, as- 
sured him that *Mic had nothing to fear from 
that ouarter, for all was safe in the rear ; nor 
was there any thing more to be done but to 
bear down upon the front.^ Cleomenes, satis- 
fied with this report, attacked Antigonus. The 
Spartans charged with so much vigour, that 
they made the Macedonian phalanx give 
gronnd, and eagerly pursued their advantage 
for about live furlongs. The king then seeing 
Euclidns in the other wing quite surrounded, 
•topped, and cried out, ^ Thou art lost, my dear 
brother, thou art lost ! in spite of all thy va- 
lour ! blit great is thy e sample to our Spartan 
youth, and tlic songs of our matrons shall for 
ever record Uiee 1”^ 

Euclides, and the wing he commanded, thus 
being slain, the victors fell upon Cleomenes, 
who, seeing his men in great confusion, and 
unable to maintain the fight, provided as well 
as he could for his own safety. It is said that 
great numbers of the mercenaries were killed ; 
and that of .six thousand Lqpedmmonians no 
more than two hundred were saved. 

^ When he reached Sparta he advised the 
citizens to receive Antigonus. For my part,” 
said he, I am willing either to live or to die, 
as the one or the other may be most for tlie 
interest of my country.” ' Seeing the women 
run to meet the few brave men who had 
escaped with him, help to take oflT their ar- 
mour, and present tliem with wine, he re- 
tiied into bis own house. Afier the death of 
his wife, he had taken into his house a young 
woman who was a native of Megalopolis, ana 
freeborn, and fell into his hands at the sack of 
the place. She approached him, according to 
Yustom, with a tender of her services on his 
letom firom the field. But though both thirsty 

* He acted like a brave soldier, but not a skiirul 
officer. Instead of pouring npon the enemy from 
the l^igbta, and. retiring as he found it convenient 
he stood still, and suffered the MacedonUns to cot 
off bis retreat 


and weary, he would neither drink nor sit 
down; he only leaned his elbow aminst a 
pillar, and his nead upon it; anm i as he ms ; 
and having rested a few mome nts, while he 
considered what course to take . he repaired to 
Gythinm with his iHends. Tl -jre they went on 
board vessels provided for ^ 'lat purpose, and 
immediately put out ti> sea. 

Upon tho arrival of Aut.gonus, Sparta sor- 
rendered. His bidiavinur to the inhabitants 
was mild and bimiane. and i\ot 'nnsuitahle to 
the dignity of dieir republic ; for lie offered 
them no kind of insult but restored to them 
their laws and polity; and after having sacri- 
ficed to the gods, retired the third day. Ho 
was informed, indeed, that Macedonia was in- 
volved in a dangerous war ; and that the Imr- 
bnriaiis were ravaging (he country. Besides, 
lio was in a deep consumption, and had a con- 
iiatial defltixioii upon the lungs. However, he 
bore up imdor his affiirtion, and wrestled with 
domestic wars, until a great victory over, and 
carnage of, the barbarians made him die more 
glorious. Pliylarchus tells us (and it is not at 
all improbable) that he burst a vessel iu his 
lungs with shouting in the battle : though it 
passed in tlie schools, (hat in expressing his 
joy after the victo^, and crying out, “ O glorious 
day !” he brought up a gri'at cpiantity ot blood, 
and fell into a fever, of which he died. Thus 
much concerning Antigonus. 

From tho isle of Gy tliea, where Cleomenes 
first touched, he saileef to another island called 
/Egialia. There he had formed a design to 
pass over to Gyrene, when one of his friends, 
named Therycion, a man of high and intrepid 
spirit on all occasions, and one who always 
indulged himself in a lofty and haughty turn of 
expre.ssion, came privately to Cleomenes, ond 
thus addressed him ; We have lost, my prince, 
the most glorious death, which we might have 
ifuiiid in trie buttle ; tlioiigli tlic world had heard 
us hoast that Antigonus should never conqiier 
the king of Sparta till he had slain him. V«‘t 
there is another exit still offered us by glory and 
virtue. Whither then are we so absurdly sail- 
ing ? Flying a deatb that is near, and seeking 
one that is remote. If it is not dishonourable 
for the descendanto of Hercules to serve 
successors of Philip and Alexander, why do 
not we save oiirscdves a long voyage, by mak- 
ing our submission to Antigonus, who, in all 
prcibahilitj, as much excels Ptolemy as the 
Macedonians do the %yptianB ? But if we do 
not choose to be governed by a man who beat 
us in tlie field, why do we taxe one who never 
conquered us, for our master ? Is it that wo 
may shew our inferiority to two, instead of one, 
by flying before Antigonns, and then goin|Y to ^ 
flatter IHolemy ? Shall wq say that you go into 
Egypt for (he sake of your mother? It. will be 
a glorious and happy thing truly for her to shew 
Ptolemy's wives tier son, of a Ling become ii 
captive and an exile. No I while we are yet 
masters of our gwords, and are yet in sight of 
Laconia, let us deliver mirselves from this 
miserable fortune, niul make our excuse for 
our past belmvimir to those brave men who fell 
for Nparta at Sellasia. Or shall we ratlier sit 
doivD in Egypt, and enquire whom Antigonus 
has left governor of Lacedeemon ?” 

Thus llierjTioD spoke, and Cleomenes luad^ 
this answer'. “ Dost tbou think, thei| wretch 
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that dboii ait ! dost tnoutbiak, by itinning into 
the anna of death, than which nothingf is more 
easy to find, to shew'thy courage and fortitude ? 
AjpA dost thou ^not consider that thir flight is 
miue dastardly than the former? Better men 
than we have given \i'aj to their enemies, being 
either;, overset by fortune, or oppressed by 
numbers. But he who gives out either for fear 
of .labour and pain, or oi (he opinions and 
tongues of men, falls a victim to his own 
cowardice. A voluntary death ought to be an 
action, not a retreat from action. Fur it is an 
ungenerous thing either to live or to die to our- 
selves. All that thy expedient could possibly 
do would be only the extricating ns from our 
present misfortunes, without answering any 

S se cither of honour or utility. But I think 
T thou nor 1 ought to give up all hopes for 
our country. If those hopes sliuiild desert us. 
death, when we seek f(xr tiiin, will not be hard 
to find.” 'Jlierycioti made no reply ; hut the 
first opportunity ho liad to leave (Jleonicnes, 
he walked down to the shore and stabbed him- 
self. 

Cleomenes led iFgialia, and sailed to Africa, 
where he was received by the king’s olHcers, 
rind conducted to Alexandria. When he was 
first introduced to Ptolerny,^^ that prince be- 
haved to him with suilicient kindness and hn> 
nianity ; but when, upon further trial of him, 
ho found what strength of understanding he 
had, and that his laconic and simple way of 
conversing was mixed w'ith a vein of wit and 
pleasantry : when lie saw that he did not, in 
any instince whatever, dishonour Ills royal 
^birtli) or crouch to fortune, he began to take 
more pleasure in his discourse than in the mean 
sacrifices of complaisance and flattery, lie 
gi'eatly renciited, too, and blushed at the 
thought ot having neglected such a man> and 
given him up to Antigoniis, who, by conquer- 
ing him, had acquired so much power and 
glory, lie, therefore, encouraged him now 
with every mark of attention and respect, and 
promised to send him back to Greece witli a 
fleet and a supply of money, to re-establish him 
in his kingdom. His present appointments 
amounted to fuur-and*tweiity talents by tlie 
year. ^ Out qf this he maintained himself and 
Ills friends in n sober and frugal manner, and 
bestowed the r()8t in oHicps of iiumanity to such 
Greeks has had left their country and retired 
into Egypt » ■ 

But old Ptolemy died before he could put his 
intentions in favour of Cleomenes into execu- 
tion ; and the court soon becoming a scene of 
debauchery, where women had the sway, the 
business of Cleomenes was neglected. Fur the 
kingf was so ^ much corrupted «v'ith wine and 
women, that in his more sober and serious 
hours he would attend to nothing but the cele- 
bration of mysteries, and the beating a drum 
-with his royal hands about the palace [ while , 
the great affairs of state were left to his mis- 
irtss Agathoclea, and her mother, andOenan- 
thes the infamous minister to his pleasures. It 
appears, however, tliat at first some use was 
made of Cleomenes ; for Ptolemy, lieing afraid 
of his brother Magas, wlio, through his mother’s | 
interest, stood well with tlie army, admitted 

« Ptoleniy Eursdes. 

t IMolffiiy IMiilopaier. | 


.Cleomenes to a consultation in his cabinets 
the subject of which was, wliether he s^iild 
destroy his brother. A 11^ thp rest voted fbr. it, 
but Cleomenes opposed it strbegly. He said, 
^ The king, if it were possible, should have 
more brothers, for the. greater security of the 
crown, and the better management bf affairs.^^ 
And when Sosibius, the king’s principal fa- 
vourite, replied, That the mercenaries could 
not be depended on while Magas was alive, 
Cleomenes desired them to give themselves no 
pain about that : ** for,” said he, “ above three 
thousand of the mercenaries are Peloponne- 
sians, who, upon a nod from me, will be' ready 
with their arms.” Hence, Ptolemy, for the 
present, looked upon Cleomenes not only ns a 
last friend, but a man of power ; but his weak- 
ness afterwards increasing his timidity, as is 
common with peojile of little imderstanding, he 
began to place his Mcnrity in jealousy and 
suspicion. His ministers were of the sanfb 
stiitnp, and they considered Cleomenes as an 
object of fear,^ on account of his interest witli 
the mercenaries ; insomuch that many wore 
heard to say, That he^ was a lion among a 
flock oF sheep.” Such, indeed, lie seemed to 
be in court, where, with a silent severity of 
aspect, he observed nil that passed 

ill these circumstances, he made no more 
applications for ships or troops. But. being 
informed tliat Antigoniis was dead ; that the 
Achmaiit were engaged in war with the ^to- 
lians ; and that aliairs called strongly for his 
presence, in the troubles and distractions that 
then reigned in Peloponnesus, he desired only 
a conveyance thither for himself and his friends. 
Yet no man listened to him. The king, 
who spent his time in all kinds of Bacchanalian 
revels with ^ women, could not possibly hear' 
him. Sosibius, the pri^e. minister, thought 
Cleomenes must prove' a formidable and 
dangerous man, if he were kept in Bgypt 
against liis will ; and that it was not safe to 
dismiss him, because of his bold and enterpris- 
ing spirit ; and because he had been an eye- 
%vitness to the distempered state of the king- 
dom ; for it was not in the power of money to 
mollify him. As tlie ox Apis, though revelling, 
to nil appearance, in every delight that he can 
desire, yet longs after the liberty which nature 
gave him, want^to bound over the fields and 
pastures at his pleasure, and discovers a 
manifest uneasiness under the hands of the 
priest who feeds him so Cleomenes could not 
be satisfied with a soil and efieminate life j but, 
like Achilles, 

Coiiaiiining cares lay heavy on bis mind : 

In bis black thoughts revenge and slaughter roll, 
Aud scenes uf blood rise dreadful In bis. soul. ' 

POFX. 

While his affairs were in ..this posture, 
Nicagoras the Messenian, a man who con- 
cealea tlie most rancorous hatred qf Cleomenes., 
under the pretence of friendship, came to Alex-' 
andria. It seems he had formerly sold .him n 
handsome piece of ground; and the ki^,eithM " 
through want^of money or his contimml . sn- 
gageofent in war, had neglected to pay himfor iU 
Cleomenes, who happened to be walking .upon 
the quay, saw this Nicagoras just landing from 
o merchantman, and saluting hiin Vlth mill 
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kindness, asked " What business hod brought Cleomsnes was to be released ; and as it was 
^bim to Eg^pt 7’^ Nicagoras returned Ae copn- the custom of the kings of Egypt to send tli< ^ 
pliment with equal appearance of friendship, to whom they designed to extend such gnice 
and answered ; ^ I ani bringing some tine a supner, and other tokens of friendship, the 
war-horses for the king.*^ Cleomenes laughed, friends of Cleonicnes made ainble provisioa 
and said, " I could rather liave wished that you for the purposes and sent it to file gate. By 
Imd brought him some female musicians and this stratagem the keepers were deceived ; for 
p^thics; for these are the cattle that the king they imamned that t>iC whole was sent by the 
at present likes best.*' Nicagoras, at that king- Cleomenes then offered sacrifice, with 
time, only smiled j but a few days after he put a chaplet of (lowers on iiis head, and after- 
Cleomenes in mind of the field he had sold wards sat down with hi'* friends (o the baiN 
him, and desired he might now be paid ; pre- quet, taking care that the keepers should have 
tending that he would riot have given him any large portions to regalu them. It is said, 
trouble about it if he had not found consider- that he set about his enterprise sooner than he 
oble loss in the disposal of liis merchandise.’^ intended, because he found that one of his ser- 
Cleomenes assured iihn, ^ That he had nothing vants who was in the secret hud been out all 
left of what the kings of Egypt had given night with Ins niisfn'ss. F«'aring, therefore, 
him;” upon which Nicagoras, in his clisap- that a discovery might be inridc about inid-diiy, 
pointment, acquainted Susibiua with the joke while the intoxication of the jircceding night 
upon the king. Sosibius received the infer- still kept the guards fast asleep, he put on his 
motion with pleasure ; but, being desirous to militaiy tunic, having first opened the seam of 
have something against Cleomenes that would the left shoulder, and rushed out, sword in 
exasperate Ptolemy still more, he persiindod hand, accompanied by his friends, W'ho were 
Nicagoras to leave a letter, asserting, tliat, ** If thirteen in luiinber, and accoutred in the same 
the Spartan prince had received a supply of manner. 

ships and men from the king of Egypt's nounty. One of them, named llippotas, though lame, 

he would have made use of them iu seizing at first was enabled, by (ho spirit of enterprise, 
C)rreue fiir himself.” Nicagoras accordingly to keep pace with fiiein ; hut afterwards |>erceiv- 
leit the letter, and set sail. Four days after, iiig (hut they went slower on his account, he 
Sosibius carried it to Ptolemy, ns if just come desired them to kill liim, and not ruin the 
to his hands ; and having worked up the young whole scheme by waiting for a man who 
prince to revenge, it was resolved that Cleo- could do them no service. By good fortune 
menes should have a large apartment assigned they found nn Alexandrian lending a horse in 
him, and be served there as formerly, but not the ntreet ; they took it, and set llippotas upon 
suffered to go out , it, and then moved swiftly through the streets. 

This was a great affliction to Cleomenes ; all the way inviting the people to liberty. They 
and the following accident made his prospects had just spirit enough left to praise anci admire ‘ 
still more miserable. Ptolemy, the son of the bold attempt of Cleomenes, but not a man 
Ghrysermus, who was an intimate friend of the of them ventured to follow or assist him. 
kin^s^ had all along behaved to Cleomenes with Ptolemy, the son of Chrysermus, happening 
great civility; they seemed to like each otlier’s to come out of the palace, three of them fell 
company, and were upon some terms of coiifi- upon him, and despatched him. Another 
dcnce. Cleomene^ in this distress, desired Ptolemy, who was governor of the city, ad- 
desired. tho son ot Chrysermus to come and %'ancefl to meet them in his chariot : they at- 
speak to him. He came and talked to him tacked and dispersed his officers and guards ; 
pianaibly .enough, endeavouring to dispel his and, dragging him out of his chariot, put him 
suspicious and to apologize for the king. Rut to the sword. Then they marched to the 
as ne was going out of the apartment, without citadel, with a design to break open the prison 
observing that Cleomenes followed him to the and join tlie prisoners, who were no small tium- 
door, he gave tlie keepers a severe rrnrimand, ber, to their party ; but the keepers had pre- 
^ for lookiDg so carelessly after a wild beast, vented them by strongly barricading the gates, 
who, if he escaped, in all probability could be Cleomenes, thus disappointed af^ain, niamed up 
tiiken no more.” Cleomenes havinj^ heard this, and down the city ; and he iound that not a 
retired .before Ptolemy perceived him, and ac- single man ^oiild join liiin, but that all avoided 
qnainted his friends with it. Upon this, they him os they would avoid infeotiori. 
all dismissed their former hopes, and, taking He therefore stopped, and said to his friends, 
the measures which anger dictated, they re- “ It is no wonder that women govern a people 
solved to revenge themselves of Ptolemy's in- who fly from liberty adding, “ That he 
inrious and insment behaviour, and tiien die as hoped they would ail dio in a manner that 
became Spartans,' instead of waiting long for would reflect no dishonour upon him, or on • 
tlieir doom in confinement, like victims fatted their own achievements.” Hippotas desired 
for the altar. For they tlionght it an in- one of the younger men to despatch him, and 
siifTenible thing that Cleomenes, after he had was tlie^ first that fell. Aft«*rwards each of 
disdained to come to teriris with Antigoniis, a them, without fear or delay, fell upon his own 
brave warrior, and a man of action, should sit sword, except Panteas, who was the first man 
expecting his late from a prince who assumed that scaled the walls of Megalopolis, when It 
the character of a priest of Cybelc ; and who, was taken by surprise. He was in the flower 
eSter he had laid aside his dram, and was' of his age; remarkable for his beanty, and of 
tired of his dance, woald And aipither kind of a happier turn than the rest of the youth ibr 
spmt in patting him to death. the Spartan discipline, which perfections had 

After dbey Imd taken, their resolution, given him a great share in the king’s regard « 
Plolmy happening to go to Canopus they pro- nod he now gave him orders not to despatch 
pagated a jrepOrt that, by the king's order, himself, till he saw his orince and all the rest 
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tried one and desired no other favour than tliat she tnigirt 
with' nia dagg^, as they lay, lest die before her children. Bnt when they came 
SomS.ll^e iholdd hannypm be left with life in to the place of execution^ the children sUfiered" 
liini«.. ‘On' pricking tWeomenes in. the foot, he before her eyes, and then Gratesiclea was dis- 
|>Crceiyed a cont^nSon in his face. He there- patched, who, in this extreme distress^ uttered 
fore kissed and sat down by him til* the only these words, ^ O my children ! whither 
breath was/but of his' body* and then eih- arc you gone?” - 

bracing the corpse, slew himself upon it ' ^ The wife of Pantens, who was tall and strong. 

ThjrS%lI Cleemene^ after he had been six- girt her robe about her, and, in a silent and 
te^years king of Sparta, and shewed himself composed manner, paid fhb last offices to each 
itf all respects the great man. When the re- woman that lay dead, winding up the bodies 
port of his death had spread over the cit>;, as well as her present circumstances would 
Gratesiclea, though a woman of superior forti- admit. Last of all, she prepared herself for 
tilde, sunk under the weight of the calamity - the poniard, by letting down her robe about 
she embraced the children of Gleomenes, and her, and adjusting it in such a manner as to 
wept over them. The eldest of them, di.sen-* need no assistance after death ; then calling the 
gaging himself fVom her arms, gut unsuspected executioner to do his office, and nermitting no 
to the top of the house, and threw liiriiself other person to approach her, she fell like a 
down headlong. The child was n(»t killed, heroine. In death she retained all tlie decorum 
bnt much hurt ; and, when they took him up, he she had preserved in life ; and the decency 
loudly expressed his grief and indignation that which had been so sacred with this excellent 
they would not suiler him to destroy himself woman still remained about her. Thus, in 

Ptolemy was no sooner inlbrmeil of these this bloody tragedy, wherein the women con- 
Ihiiigs than he ordered the body of Gleomenes tended to the last tor the prize of courage' with 
to be flayed, and nailed to a cross, and his chil- 'the men, Lacedaemon shewed that ii is in^os- 
dren to be put to death, together with his siblt for fortune to conquer virtue, 
mother, and the women her companions. A few days after, tlie soldiers who watched 
Amongst these was tho wife of Panteus, a the body of Clcumeiics on the cross^ sawn 
woman of great beauty, and a most majestic great snake winding about his head, and cover- 
])resence. They had been but lately married, ing all his face, so that no bird of prey durst 
and their misfortunes overtook them amidst the touch it. This struck the king with supersti- 
first transports of love. When her husband tious terrors, and made way for 1 he women 
went with Oloomenes from Sparta, she was try a variety of expiations; for Ptolemy wik. 
desirous of accouipuuyiiig him ; but was nre- now persuaded that ho had caused tlm death 
vented by her parents, who kept her in close of a person who was favourite of Heaven, 
custody. But soon after she provided herself and something more ,than mortal. The Alex- 
II lioVse and a little money, and, making her nndrians crowded to the place, and called 
escape by night, rode at full siieed to Tiviiariis, Gleomenes n hero, a son of the gods, till the 
and there embarked on lioaru a sbip bound for philosophers put a stop to their devotions, by 
ICgypt. She was brought safe to Pantens, and assuring them that, as dead oxen breed bees,-f 
she cheerfully shared with him in all the iucon- horses wftsps, and beetles rise out. of the 
veiiieiices iliey found in a foreign country, putrefaction of asses ; so liuuian carcases, when 
Wlien the soldiers came to take out Craiesi- seme of tlic^ moisture of the marrow is evapo- 
clea to execution, she led her by tlic hand, us- rated, and it comes to a thicker consistence, 
sistiiig ill bearing her robe, and desired her to produce serpents. The ancients, knowing this 
exert all tlie courage she was mistress of; doctrine, appropriated the serpeik, rather than 
though she was far (ruin being afraid of death, any other animal, to heroes. 


TIBERIUS* AND CAIUS GRACCHUS 

TIBEniUS GRACCHUS. . 

If AVING thus presented you with the history great man, thoiigli he hod not been upon any 
of Agis and Cfeomcnes, we have two Romans terms of friendship with him, bnt rather always 
to compare with them ; and no less dreadful a at variance. It is said that he once caught a 
scene of calamities to open in the lives of pair of serpents upon his bed, and that, the 
Tiberius and Gains Gracchus. They were the sontlisnyers, after tbey^ had considered the pro- 
aona of Tiberius Gnicchiis, who, tliough he digy, advised him neither to kill them both, 
was once honoured witli the censorship, twice nor let them both go. If he killed the male ser- 
wkh the consulate and led up two triumphs, 

yet derived still neater dignity from his yir- • That the friends of the deceased iniabt not take 
tues.^ Hence, after t|ie death of that Scipio it away by night. Thus we find in PetroniiM'a 

« who conquered Hannibal, he was thought kphesism Mat|pn. Miles qui cruces asservahat^ 

vrorthy to marry Cornelia, the daughter of tfiat 

* Cicero in bis first book de Divinattofie passes kt the same lime with Petnmius. 
the highest encomiums on his virtue and wisdom. t This was the received opinion of antiquity, as 
lie was eraodson to Publius Seuipronius. . we find In Vkrro, d:c. dhC. 
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pent, they ioM him his death would be the con- 
srquenee ; if the female, that of Cornelia.^ Tibe- 
rius, who loved his wife, and thought it more 
snitable for him to die first, wlio was nmch 
older than his wife, killed the male, and set 
the female at liberty. Not long after this, he 
died, leaving Cornelia with no fewer than 
twelve children.^ 

The care of the bouse and the children now 
entirdy devolved upon Cornelia ; and she be- 
haved with such sobriety, so much parental 
alfectioQ and greatness oi mind, that Tiberius 
seemed not to have judged ill, in choosing to 
die for so 'valuable a woman.. For though 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt,q)aid his addro.sses to 
her, and offered her a share in his throne, she 
refused him. During her w'idowhood, she lost 
all her children except three, one daughter, 
who was married to Scipio the younger, and 
two sons, Tiberius and Cains, whose lives we 
are now writing. Cornelia brought them up 
wife so much care, tlial though they were with- 
out dispute of tlie noblest family, and had the 
happiest genius and disp6sition of all the 
Roman youth, yet education was allowed to 
have cuntributeu more to their perfections tlian 
nature. 

As in the statues and pictures of Castor imd 
Pollux, thougli there is a resemblance between 
the brothers, yet there is also a diiference in 
the make of him who delighted in the cesias, 
and in the other whose province was horse - 
manship : so while tliesc young men strongly 
resembled each utlier in point of valour, of 
temperance, of liberality, of eloquence, of 
greafeess ofmind, there appeared in their action 
and ‘ political conduct no small dissimihirity. 
It may not he amiss to ex[)laiti the din'erence, 
before we pruced further. 

In the first place, Tiberius had a mildness 
in his look ; and a coiiiposiin; in his whole be- 
haviour : -Caius a.s riiueli vehemence and hrc. 
So .that, when they .spoke in public, Tiberius 
had a great iiiodeity c»f action, and shifted not 
his place : whereas Cains wa.s the first of the 
Romans that, in addressing tlic people, moved 
from one end oi’ tlie rostra to the other, and 
threw his gown o(f liis .shoulders. So it is re- 
lated of Cleon of Athens that he was the first 
orator who threw back l]is robe’and smote upon 
his thig^h. The oratory of Cains was strongly 
impassioned, and calculated to excite terror ; 
that of Tiberius was of a more gentle kiud, 
and pity was the emotion that it raised. 

The language of Tiberius was cba.ste and 
elaborate: that of Cains splendid and y>er- 
snasive. So, in their manner of living, Tibe- 
rius was plain and fn^al : Caius, when com- 
pared to other young Romans, temperate and 
sober ; but, in comparison with his brother, 
a friend to luxury. Hence, Dnisas objected 
to him, that he had bonght Delphic tables * of 
silver only, but very exquisite worktnansliip, 
at the rate of twelve hundred and fifty c/mc/t- 
mawapound. 

Their tempers were no less different than 
their language. Tiberias was mild and gentle ; 
Caiu9| high spirited aud aueontrulled : iuso< 
much, that in speaking he wdbid often be 

* Cicero relates this story in his first book 
Divinatione I from the menioiis of Caius .Oracebus, 
the son of Tiberius. 

^ f Tbesc, we suppose, were 3 kind of Ctipods. 


carried aivay by*the violence of hia passic!^ 
exalt his voice above tlie regular pitch, give 
into abusive expressions, and disorder fee 
whole frame of liis oration. To guard against 
these excesses, he ordrred bis servant Li- 
ciiiius, who was a sensible man, to stand with 
a pitchpipe^ behind uim when he spoke in 
pnolic, aud whenever he found him straining 
his voice or breaking out- into anger, to give 
him a softer key ; upon whicli, his violence 
both of tone and pa.Msion iiiimediately abated, 
and he was easily rrcallcd to a propriety of 
address. 

•Such was the difference between tlio two 
brothers. But in the valour they exerted 
against their enemies, in the justice they did 
their fellow-citizciis, in attention to their duty 
as magistrates, and in self-guveriiinent witli 
respect to pleasure, they w'cre perfectly alike, 
liherius was nine years older tlian his brother; 
consequently tlieir political operations took , 
place in ditiereiit periods. This was a great 
disadvantage, and indeed the principal thing 
that prevented their success. liad they 
fioiirisned together, and acted in concert, such 
an union would have added greatly to their 
force, and perhaps might have roiidcred ft ir- 
resistible. We must, therefore, speak of each 
separately ; and we shall begin wife the eldest. 

Tiberius, as he grew towards manhood, 
gained so extraordinary a reputation, that ho 
was admitted into the college of the augurs, 
rather on account of his virtue than his nigh 
birth. Of tlie excellence of his character the 
following is also a proof : Appius Claudius, 
who had been honoured both with the consulate 
and cen.sorslup ; whose merit had raised him to 
the nnk of president of the senate, and who 
in sense and spirit was superior to all the Ro- 
mans of his time, .supping one evening with the 
aitffurs at a public cntcrfaiiimeiit, addressed 
himself to I'iberius with great kindness, and 
offered liiin his daughter in marriage. Tiheritis 
accepted the propo.sal with plciasure ; ami the 
contnict being agreed upon, Appius, when be 
went home, had no sooner entered the house, 
flien he called out aloud to his wifi^., and said, 
“Anti.slin, I liavo coiitracfed our daughter 
Claudia.” Anti.slia niiich surprised, an.swered, 

“ Why, so sufhlenly? What need of such 
ha.ste, unless Tiberius fJracchu.s he the man 
you have pilehi;d u]»»n ?” I am not ignorant 
that .soiiie'l' tell the same stt»ry of I'ibeniis, tho 
father of the Gracchi, aud Scijiio Africanus ; 
but iiiojit hi.sturians gi\e it in the manner w^c 
have metjfioned ; and P<»1ybiiis, in particular, 
tells us that, after the death of Africanus, 
Cornelia’s relations gave her to Tiberius, in pre- 
ference to all rrnnpetitors ; which is a proof 
that her father left her unengaged. 

The Tiberius of whom w'c are writing served 
in Africa under the younger Scipio, who had 
married his .sister; and, as he lived in the same 
tent with the genernl, he became imniediately 
attentive to his genius and powers, which wero 
daily productive of such actions as mi^it 
animate a young man to virtue, and attract iu.9 
imitcitiuri. With these advaiitaKcs Tiberius 
soon excelled all of his age, both in point of 

' • Cicero, in his third book de Oratore, caMa 
th** a small ivory pipe. iSbvrnfolaJIsi^ia, 

* Amongst tlieae vraa Livy, lib. xxxvlil. r. 87* 
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discIpliDe and valour. At m siege of one of the town with thenij where the first thing they 
the enemy's towns, he was the fir A that scaled did was to provide a little collation^and to beg 
the walls, as Fannins relates,* who, according he would partoke of it Afterwards they re- 
to his own account, mounted it witli*hi(n> ana turned him his books, and desired ho would 
had a share in the honour. In short, Tiberius, take whatever else he chose among the spoils, 
while he staid with the army, was greatly He accepted, however, of nothing* but some 
beloved, and as much regretted when he left it. frankincense, to be used in the public sacri- 
Ailer this expedition he was appointed fices, and at his departure he embraced them 
quiestor, and it fell .to his lot t6 attend the con- with great cordiality. 

sul Cains Mancinus in tlie Nuniantian war.^ On his return to Rome, he found that the 
Manciniis did not want pourage ; but he was whole business of the peace was considered in 
one of the most unfortinmto generals tiie Ro- an obnoxious and dishonourable light. In this 
mans ever had. Yet, amidst a train of severe danger, the relations and friends of the soldiers 
accidents and des^jerate circumstances, llbe- he had brought off, who made a very consider- 
rius distinguished mmself the more, not only by able part of the people, joined to support Tihe* 
his courage and capacity, but, what did him riiis ; imputing all the disgrace of what was 
ffrenter hundiir, by his respectful behaviour to dona to the general, and insisting that the 
nis general, whose misfortunes had made him quaestor had saved so many citizens. The 
forget even the authority that lie bore. For, generality of the citizens, however, could 
after having lost several important battles, he not suffer the peace to stand, and they de- 
nttempted to decamp in the night: the Numan- manded that, in this case, the examples of 
tians, perceiving this movement, seized the their ancestors should be folloWedj For when 
camp, and falling upon the fugitives, made their generals thpiight themselves happy in 
great havock of the rear. Not satisfied with getting out of the hands of the Sammies, by 
this, they surrounded the whole army, and agreeing to such a league, they delivered them 
drove the Romans upon impracticable ground, naked to the enemy.* The quaestors too, and 
where there was no possibility of escape, the tribunes, and all that had a share in con - 
Mancinus, now despairing of making his way eluding the peace, they sent back in the same 
sword in hand, sent a herald to beg a truce condition, and turned entirely upon them the 
and conditions of peace. The Numantians, breach of the treaty and of the oath that 
however, would trust no man hut Tiberius, should have confirmed it. 
and they insisted on his being sent to treat On this occasion tlie people shewed their 
This they did, not only out of regard to the affection for Tiberius in a remarkable manner ; 
young man who had so great a character in the for they decreed that tlie consul should be de- 
army, but to the memory of his father, who livered up to the Numantians, naked and in 
had^ formerly made war in Spain, and ailcr chains ; but that all the rest should be spared: 
having subdued several nations, granted the for the sake of 'riberius. ^ Scipio, who had 
Namaiitinns a peace, which through his interest then great authority and interest in Rome, 
was confiriiiea at Rome, and observed with seems to have contributed tb.the procuring of 
good faith. Tiberius was accordingly sent ; this decree. He was blamed, notwithstanding, 
and, in his negociation, he thought pro|)er to for not saving Mancinus, nor using his best 
comply with some articles, by wlnrh means he endeavours to get the peace with the Nninau- 
gnined others, and made a peace that undoubt- tians « ratified, which would not have been 
cdly saved twenty thousand Roman citizens, granted at all, had it not been on account of his 
besides slaves and other retainers to the army, friend and relation Tiberins. Great part of 
But \yhatevcr was left in the camp the these complaints, indeed, seems to have arisen 
Numantians took as legal plunder. Among from the ambition and excessive zeal of Tib.e- 
tlie rest they carried oil uie books and papers rius's friends, and the sophists he had about 
which contained the accounts of Tiberius's him ; and the . difference between him and 
quKstorship. As it was a matter of iiniKirtance Scipio was far from terminating in irreconcile- 
to him to recover them, though the Roman army able enmity. Nay, 1 am persuaded, that IMbe- 
was already under march, he returned with a rins would never have falleii into those misfor- 
few friends to Numaiitiu. Having called out tunes that ruined him, had Scipio been at home, 
the magistrates of the place, be desired ihem to to assist liim in his political conduct. He was 
restore him his books, that his enemies might engaged in war with Numantia, when Tiberius 
not have an opportunity to accuse him, when ventured to projiose hiS new -law's. It was on 
they saw he had lost the luenna of deltuiding tliis orrasion. — 

himself. . The Numantians wc/e much pleased When the Romans in their wars made any 
that the accident had given them an opportunity acquisitions of lands from their neighbours, they 
to oblige him, and they invited him to enter used formerly to sell- part, to add* part to the 
tlieir city. As he was deliberating on this public demesnes, and to distribute the rest 
circumstance, ^they drew nearer, nnd taking among the necessitous citizens ; only reserving 
/liin by tlie hand, earnestly entreated him no a small rent to be paid into the*treasary. But 
longer io look upon them as enemies, but to when the rich began to carry it with a high 
rank them among his friends, and place a hand over the poor, and to exclude them eii* 
confidence in tliem as such. Tiberius thought tirely, if they did not pay exorbitant rents,- a 
it best to comply, both for the sake of ills books, law was made that no man should be possessed 
and for fear of offending them by the appear- of more than five hundred acres of land. This 
ance of distrust Accordingly he went into statute for awhile restrained the avarice of the 

* Thti Janniiii wai author of a history and cer- * This was about one hundred and eichty-tiro 
tain annals which were abridged by Brutus. years before. The generals sent back were^ liie 

t lie was coiifiiil uiih Kuiilius Lepitlus in the consuls Vetiirius Galvinus and l^iithsoiius ‘Al- 
yesr of Uoinc eiu. 1 biuus 
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rich, mid hel^ the poor, ^ho, hy virtae of it, 
remained u|xm their lands old renla. 

Bdt afterwards their wealthy neighboara took 
their farms from them, and held them in other 
names s though, in time, tli^* scrupled not to 
claim them in their own. The poor thus ex- 
pelled, neither gave in their names readily to 
the levies, nor attended to the education of 
their children. 'Fhe consequence was, a want 
orfreemcn all over Italy ; lor it was filled with 
slaves and barbarians, who, after the poor 
Roman citizens were dispossessed, cultivated 
the ground, for the rich. Caius Lasliiis, the 
friend of ^ipio, attempted to correct this dis- 
oi^er ; but finding a formidable oppositiou from 
persons in power, and fearing the matter could 
not be decided without tlie sword, he gr^ve it 
up. This gained him the name of Lwliiis the 
But Tiberius was no sooner appointed 
tribune of the people, than he embarked in the 
same enterprise. He was put npou it, accord- 
ing to most authors, by Diophanes rlieto- 
ricinn, and Blossius the philosopher ; the former 
of whom was a Mitylenian exile, the latter a 
native of Gurnee in Italy, and a particular friend 
of Antipater -of Tarsus, with wlioiii he became 
acquainted at Rome, and who did him the 
lionour to address some of his philosophical 
writings to him. 

Some blame his mother Cornelia, who used 
to reproach her sons, that^ she was still called 
the inother-in-law of Scipio, not Uie mother of 
the Gracchi. Others say, Tiberius took this 
rash step from a jealousy oi Spuriiis Posthniniiis, 
who was of the same age with him, and his 
rival in oratory. It seems, when he returned 
from the wars, he found Posthumins so much 
before him in point of reputation and interest 
with the people, that, to recover his ground, he 
undertook this hazardous aflair, wJiich so 
eflectually drew the popular attention upon 
him. But his brother Cuiu.s writes, that ns 
l^beriiis was passing through Tuscany on his 
way to Numautia, and found the country almost 
de|)opulated, there being scarce any liu-shand- 
■men or shepherds, except slaves from foreign 
qpd barbarous nations, he then first fbniicd tlic 
project whicli^ plunged them into so iiinuy inis- 
ibrtiiues. It is certain, however, that the peo- 
ple inflamed his spirit of enterprise and ainbi- 
tion, by putting up writings on tlie [xu tieoes, 
walls, and moniinieiitH, in which they h<>ggefl 
of him to restore their share of the pulilic hinds 
to the poor. 

Yet he did not frame the law wltlioiii con- 
siiUiiig some of the Homans that were ino.st 
distiiigaiHlied for their virtue and antlioriiv. 
Among these were Crassus the chief pontilV, 
Mutiiir Sc»vola the lawyer, who at that time 
was also consul, and Appius Claudiu.s, father- 
iu-kiw to Tiberius. There never was a milder 
-law made against so much injustice and op- 
pression. For they who deserved to have been 
punished for their infringement on the rights of 
the community, and fined for holding the lands 
contrary to law, were to have a consideration 
(or giving up. their groundless claims, and re- 
■toring the estates to such of the citizens as 

* Plutarch seems here to have followerl some 
mistaken aallioriO*. It was not this circiiiiistaiice, 

but the abstemiousness of his life, that gave L%ltus 

the name of wiscm 


were to be relieved. But though.!^ reforma- 
tion was conducted with so innch tenderness, 
tlie people were satisfied: they were willing 
to overlook what was passed, onr condition 
that they might guard agaiust future usurpa- 
tions. 

. On the other hand, peisoiis of great property 
opposed the law ont of avarice, and the law- 
giver out of a spirit of resentment und malig- 
nity; endeavouring io prejudice the people 
against the design, as i: Tiberius iiitenried by 
the Agrarian law to throw all into disorder, 
and subvert the constitution. But their attempts 
were vain. For, in this just and glorious cause, 
Tiberius exerted an eloquence which might 
have adorned a^ worse subject, and which iio- 
tliiiig could resist. How great was he, when 
the people were gathered about the rostrwn, 
and he pleaded for tlie poor in such language 
us this : ^‘Tlie wild beasts of Italy have their 
caves to retire to ; but the brave men who spill 
their blood in her cause have nothing left but ^ 
air and light ^ Without houses, witlinut any * 
settled habitations, they wander from place to 
place with their wives and children ; and (heir 
generals do but lunck them, when, at the head 
of their armies, iliey exhort their men to figlit 
for their scpulclires and domestic gods : lor, 
among such numbers, perhaps there is not a 
H oman who has an attar that belonged to his 
ancestors, or a sepulchre in which their ashes 
rest. The private soldiers fight and die to 
advance the wealth and luxury of the great ; 
and they are called musters of the world, while 
they have not a foot of ground in their posses- 
sion.** 

Such'speeches as this, delivered by a man of 
such spirit, and flowing from a heart really in- 
terested in the cause, filled the people with an 
enthusiastic fury ; and none of his adversaries 
durst pretend to answer him. Forhenring. 
'therefore, the war of words, they nddres.sea 
themselves to Marcus Octfivius, one of the tri- 
bunes, a grave and modest young man, and an 
intimate acquaintance of Tiberius. Oqt of re- 
verence for bis friend, he declined tlu^ task at 
first; but upon a number of applications from 
men of the first rank, be was prevailed upon 
to oppose 'riberius, and prevent the passing of 
the law : for the tribune.*** power chiefly lies in 
the negative voice, and if one of them stands 
out, the rest can eficct nothing. 

liicen.scrlby ibis behaviour, Tiberius dropped 
his inofh'rate bill, and proposed another more 
agreenblc to the coinmunalfy, and more severe 
against the usurpers. For by (his they were 
coiiiinaTided iinmedintely to quit the lauds which , 
they held contrary to former law.s. On this 
subject there were daily disputes between him 
and Octavius on the rostra ; yet not one abu- 
sive or disparaging word is .said to have escap- 
cd either of them in all the heat of sneaking. 
Indeed, an ingeuuoiis disposition and liberal 
education will prevent or restrain the sallies of 
passion, not only during the free enjoyment of 
tlie bottle, but in the ardour of contention about 
points of a superior nature. 

Tiberius, observing that Octavius was liable 
to siiiTer by the bill, as having mure land than 
the laws could warrant, desired him to give ttp 
his omioBition, and oflered, at the same time, 
to inaeinnify him out of his own fortune, Uiougli 
tnat was not great As this proxHKiai waa not 
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pted, Tiberiiis forbade^ all other magia- 
B Jh axorciae their functions^ till the 
rta/i kil^WRs passed. He likewise pat his own 
saal iipjon tlM doors of the temple of Satnm, 
that Cite quKstors might neither bring anything 
.* into the treasury, nor take any thing out And 
he threatened to fine such of the pnetors as 
should attempt to disobey his command. This < 
struck such a terror that all departments of 
government were at a stand. Persons of great 
property put themselves into mourning, and 
appeared in public with all the circumstances 
that they tliought might excite compassion. Not 
satished with this, they conspired the death of 
Tiberias, and suborued assassins to destroy 
him : for which reason he appeared with a tuck, 
such as is used by robbers, which the Romans 
call a dolon,^ 

When the day appointed pame, and Tihe> 
rius was summoning the people to give their 
suffrages, a party of the people of property car- 

• ried off the balloting vessels,*]* which occa- 
sioned great confusion. Tiberius, however, 
seemed strong enough to carry his point by 
force, and his partizans were preparing to have 
recourse to it, when Manlius and Fnlvius, men 
of consular dignity, fell at Tiberiii.s’s feet, bathed 
his bands with tears, and conjured him not to 
put his purpose into execution. He now per- 
ceived now dreadful the consequences of bis 
attempt might be, and his reverence for those 
two great men had its e fleet upon him : he 
therefore asked them what they would have 
him do. They said, they were not capable of 
advising him in so important an affair, and 
earnestly entreated him to refer it to the se- 
nate. iHie senate assembled to deliberate upon 
it, but the influence of the people of fortune on 
that body was such, that tlio achates ended In 
nothing. 

Tiberius then adopted a measure that was 
iieitlier just nor moderate. Ho resolved to re- 
move Octavius from the tribiinesliip, because 

* there was no other means to get his law passed. 
He addressed him indeed in public first, in a 
Diild.nitd friendly mauner, and taking him by 
the hand, conjured him to gratify the people, 
who asked nothing that was unjust, and would 
only reciiive a small recompeiice for the great 
labours and dangers they had experienced. Rut 
Octavius absolutely refused to comply. Tibe- 
rius then declureif, That as it was not pos- 
sible for two magistrates of equal authority, 
when they diflereu in such capital points, to go 
tlirough the remainder of their oflice without 
coming to lioatilities, he saw no other remedy 
but the deposing of them.'^ Ho thereilire 'de- 
sired Octavius to take the sense of the people 
first with resi^ct to him ; assa.ing him that lie 
would iuimediutely return to a private station, 

* We find this word used by Virgil. 

Pilar nianu, s’jevosciuc gcruiit in hella doloiies. 

^n. vii. 664. 

The dolon was n staff that had a poniard concealed 
within II, and had Us name from dolus, deceit. 

t The origiiial signifies an urn. The Koinans 
had two sorts of vessels which they used in bailot- 
iua. The first were open vessels called cista, or 
eistullfr, which contained the ballots before they 
were distributed to the people ; the others, with 
. narrow necks, were called and Into these 

the people cast their ballots. The latter were the 
vessels which are here said to have been Cftrried off. 


if the suffrages of his fellow-citisefii shoulil 
order it so. As Octavius rejected this proposat’ 
too, Tiberius told him plmnly, that he would 
put the question to the people concerning him, 
if upon farther consideration he did not alter 
his mind. 

Upon this he dismissed the assembly. Next 
day he convoked it again ; and when he had 
mounted the rostra, he made another trial to 
bring Octavius to compliance. But finding him 
inflexible, he proimsed a decree for depriving 
him of the trihiincship, and immediately put it 
to the vote. When, of the five and thirty tribes, 
seventeen had giveif their voices for k, and there 
wanted only one more to make Octavius a pri- 
vate man, Tiberius ordered them to stop, and 
once, more applied to his colleague. He em- 
braced him with great tenderness in the sight 
of the people, and with the most pressing in- 
slances besought him, neither to bring such a 
mark of infamy upon himself, nor expose him 
to the di.srepiitation of being promoter of such 
severe and violent measures. It was not witli- 
ont emotion that Octavius is -said to have lis- 
tened to these entreaties. His eyes were filled 
with tears, and he stood a long time silent But 
when he looked towards the persons of pro- 
perty, who were assembled in a body, shame 
and. fear of losing himself in their opinion 
brought him hack to his resolution to 'Iten ' all 
risks, and, with a noble firmnejuf^^lia bada 
Tiberius do his pleasure. The fim^-tlierefore, 
was passed ; and Tiberiua pae of his 

freedmen to pull down the tri- 

bunal ; for he employed Iris ofvii' freedmen as 
lictors. This iguotninous manner of expulsion 
made the case of OctavinS more pitiable. The 
people, fiotwitlistundiiig, fell upon him ; but by 
the assistance of those of the landed interest, 
who came to his defence, and kept ofi* the mob, 
he e8cat)ed with his life. However, a faithful 
servant of his, who stood before him toward 
oil’ the danger, had his eye's torn ont This vio- 
lence was inucli against the will of Tiberius, 
who no sooner saw the tumult rising, than ho 
ha.stened down to appease it. 

The Agrarian law then was confirmed, and 
three commissioners appointed to take a survey 
of the lands, and see them properly distributed. 
I'iberins was one of the three ; his lather-in- 
law, Appius Claudius, another ; and his hro- 
tlier. Cuius Uracchiis, the third. The latter 
was then making the campaign- under Scipio 
at Nuinantia. I'iberins having carried these 
points without opposition, next filled up the 
vacant tribune's sent ; into whicli he did not 
put a man of any note, but Miitius, one of his 
own clients. Those proceedings exasperated 
the patricians extremely, and as they dreaded 
the increase of his power, they took eveiy op- 
portunity to insult him in the senate. When 
he desired, for instance, what was nothing 
more than customary, a tent at the piiblio 
charge, for his use in dividing the lands, they 
refused him one, though such things had beev 
often granted on much less important occasions 
And, at the motion of Publius Nasica, he hud 
only nine oboH a day allowed for his expenses. 
Nasica, indeed, was become his avowed enemy 
for he had a great estate in the public lanqsi 
and was of coarse unwilling to he stripped of it 

At the same time the people were more ncfi 
amre enraged. One of Tiberius's friends halt 
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peniog tc die 8ndd!e&ly> end uinlispiaiit epoU 
appearing upon the body, they loocily declared 
lliat the man was poisoned. They assenibled 
at his fiitientl, took the bier upon their shotiU 
ders, and carried it to the pile. Tliere they 
were confirmed in their suspicions ; for the^ 
corpse burst,* and emitted such a cjimntitv of 
corrupted humours, that it put out the tire. 
Thouali more fire was brought, still the wood 
would not bum till it was removed to another 
place ; and it was with much diflienUy at last 
that the body was consumed. Hence Tibe'rliis 
look occasion to incense the comihounlty still 
more agpinst the other party. He put liiinseli* 
in moM'Ding ; he led his children into the forum, 
and reconiendod them and their mother to the 
protection of the people, as giving up his own 
lire for lost. 

Al>out this time died Attains^ Philopator ; 
and Eiidemus of Pergamus brought his will to 
Koine, by which it appeared, that he hud left 
the Hoiiiuii people his lieirs. Tiberius, endea- 
vouring to avail himself of J his incident, itiiine- 
diutely proposed a law, “ That all the ready 
money the Ling had left should he distributed 
among the citizens, to enable them to provide^ 
working tools, and proceed in the cnltivatiou of 
their newly assigned lands. As to the cities, 
too, in the territories of Attains, the senate, he 
said, had not a right to dispose of them, but 
the people, and he would refer the business 
entirely to fheir judgment. 

This embroiled liira^ still more with the^ 
senate ; and one of their body, of the name of 
Poinpey, stood up and said, “ He was next 
neighbour to Tiberius, and by that means had 
opportuuitv to know that Eudenius the Per- 
gaiiie.niaii had brought liiiii a royal diadem and 
piirple robe for his use ^yllen he was king of 
Koiiie.’^ Quintus Metellus said another severe 
tiling against him. ^‘During the censorship of 
your fgither, whenever he returned home alter 
^’iipuer,'!' the citizens put nut their lights, that 
fliey might not appear to iiululgi' themselves at 
unseasonable hours ; but you, at a late Imur, 
have some of the meanest and most audacious 
of the people about you with torches iii their 
hsiiids.’^ And Titus Aniiius, a man of" no cha- 
racter in point of morals, but an acute dispn- 
tant, and remarkable for the siibtliity both of 
Ins questions and answ'ers, one day challenged , 
Tiberius, and olfered to prove him guilty of a 
gn at oHeiicc in deposing one of his colleagues, 
whose person by the law's was sacred ami 
inviolable. This proposition raised a tumult in 
the audience, and Tiberius immediately went 
out and called an assembly of the people, 
designing to accuse Annins of the indi^ity he 
had offered him. Annins appeared ; and 
knowing himself greatly inferior bofh in elo- 
cpience and reputation, he bad recourse to bis 
old art, and begged leave only to ask him a 
question before the business came ou. Tibe- 
rius consented, and silence being made, Amiius 
said, ^ Would you fix a mark of disgrace and 
infamy upon me, if 1 should appeal to one of j 

* This was Attains 111. the sou of Eumenes II. , 
ami Stratonice, aiul the last kius of Pergamus. He ' 
was not, however, siiruamcd PhiUtjf^/or, but Philo- 
meior, ami so it staoUs iu the maiiusciipt of St. 
Germain. 

* Probably from the public ball where he sup|w.<l 
oltli bis eol league. 


your colleagues ? And if lie came to my assiiit* 
ance, would you in yaiir anger deprive hiin of 
his ollice ?'* It is said, tliat this qaesthuk so 
puzzled Tiberius, that with all Ills iiii|diness oi 
speech and propriety of assurance, he" made no 
manner of auswet. 

He therefore dismissed the nssenibly for the 

E resent, lie perceive*., however, that the step 
e had taken in deposing a tribune had ofiendect 
not only the patricians but the people too ; 
for by such a precedent 1 . 1 aiqienred to have 
robbed that high offn c of its dignity, which till 
then Imd been preserxed in great security and 
honour. In c ousetpieiice of this reflection, ho 
.called the commons together again,* and made 
a speech to them, from xviiich it may not be 
uinisB to give an extract, by way of specimen 
of the powi'r and strength of his eloquence. 
“ The person of a tribune, I acknowledge, is 
suiTed and inviolable, because he is conse- 
crated to the people, and fakes fheir interests 
under his protection. Kiit when he deserts 
those interests, and heconies an oppressor of 
the people, when ho retrenches fheir privileges, 
and takes away fheir lilierf y of voting, by thost* 
acts be deprives himself, for he no longer keeps 
to the intention of his einployinont. Otherwise^ 
if a trihuno should demolish the capita], ana 
burn the (locks and naval stores, his person 
could not ho touched. A man wlio should do 
such things us thost^ might stil) be a tribune, 
thotigh a vile one ; but he. who diminishes tlie 
privileges of the people ceases fo he a tribune 
of the. ))eopl<'. Docs it nut shuck you to tliink 
that a trihime. should be able to imprison a 
consul, and the people not have it in tlieir 
power to deprive a trihiine of his authority, 
when he uses it ngainsi those who gave it? 
For the tribunes, as well ns the consuls, are 
elected by fhe people. Kingly government 
.seems to comprehend all authority in itself, and 
kings arC con.sccraied witli flio most awful 
ceremonies ; yet the citizens expelled Tarcpiiti 
when lii.s adininistration became iniquitous ; 
and, for the olleiice of one man, the aiicif'nt 
government, nntler whose auspices U'onie was 
(,‘rorted, was entirely abolished. What is tliero 
ill Koine so sacred and venerable as the vestal 
virgins who keei> the j>erpi*tiial fire? Yet if 
any of them transgresses the rules of hei order, 
.she is buried alive. l'\)r they who are guilty 
of impiety against the gods lose that sacred 
character which tlwy had only for the sake of 
tlie ginls. So a triimne who injures tlie people 
can be no longer sacred and inviolable on the 
pecjple’s account. He dt.'stroys that power in 
which alone his strength lay. If it is just for 
him to be invested with the tribiiiiJtiul authority 
by a majority of tribes, is it not more just for 
luKi to be deposed by the siilfragesof them all ? 
What is more sacred and inviolubhi than the 
olferiiigs in the temples of the god.s ? yet none 
pretends to liinder the people from mukiug use 
of them, or removing them wherever they 
please. And, indeed, that the tribune’.s office 
18 not inviolable or iinremovalile, appears from 
hence, that several Jiave voluntarily laid it 
down, or been discharged at their own ra* 
(luest.’’ 'fhese were the heads of Tiberius's 
(lefence. ^ 

His friends, however, being sensible of the 
menaces of his enemies, and the comhinatiun 
to destroy him, were of oiiiiiion that he 

2 1 * 
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to make interest to get the trihiiiieship continned 
to iHDi nnotlier venr. For this pnrpose he 
thoiigfit of other luws, to secure the coinmoii* 
ally- on hiS Hiilf; lliat for Mhortenin: the time 
of inililitry service^ utui that for granting an 
appeal froin the judges to the people. The 
hei|ch of judges nt that time consisted of sena- 
tors only, hut he ordered an ef|iial nnniber of 
knights and senators ; though it must i»e con - 
fessed, that his taking every possible iiieflnKl 
to reduce the power of the patricians savoured 
more of ohstiiiacy and resentment, than of a 
regard for justice and the public good. 

VVhcii tiie day came for it to be put to the 
vote whellii^r these laws should lie ratified, 
Tiberius und bis party, jierreiviug that their 
ndvi*rsar’'es were tlie sfroiigesl (for all llu* peo- 
ple did not attend), spun out the time in aller- 
Ciitioiis with the other tribunes ; and at last he 
adjourned the assenildy to tho day following. 
In the lueantimehe entered the forum with all 
tho ensigns of distress, and, with tears in his 
eyes, humbly Hp[>1ied to the citizens, asrairiug 
theirt, ** He was afraid that his enemies wonld 
demolish his honse, and take his life before the 
next morning.'’ This atferlod them so much, 
that nnndiers erejted tents before Ids door, and 
guarded him all idglit. 

- At diiybreak the person who had the care of 
the chickens whicli they use in augury, brought 
them ami set meat before them ; but they would 
none oftliem come out of (heir pen, except one, 
though the man shook it very much ; and tliat 
one would not eat ; ‘^it only raised un its left 
wing, and stretched out its leg, and tlien went 
ill again. This piitTitieriiis in mind of a former 
ill omen, lie had a helmet that he wore in bat- 
tle, finely ornumetited and rmiiarkably ningnifi- 
cent ; two serpc'iits that had <’rept into it pri- 
vately laid tlieir eggs and hatched in it. Such 
n hail presage made him more afraid of the late 
one. I et he sent out for the Capitol as soon 
ns he understood that the people were asseiii- 
hied there. But in going out of his house he 
stumbled upon the threshold, and struck it with 
60 much violence that the nail of his great toe 
x»-ns broken, and the blood flowed truin the 
wound. When he had got a little on his W'ay, 
he saw on Ids left hand two ravens lighting on 
the top of a house, and (hough he was attemled, 
on accuimt of his dignity, liy great numhers of 
|>eoph;, a slone whiidi one of the ravens threw 
down iell cUmc to his font. 'I'his staggered 
the boldest of his partizans. But Blossius of 
Cmiue, one of his triin, said, “ It would hi: an 
insupportable disgrace, if 'riljcrius the son of 
Oraci'liiis, grandson of Scipio Africaiius, and 

J iroteetur of the people of llniue, should for 
ear of n raven, disappoiut. that people when 
they called him lo fiielr assistauce. His eiie- 
ndes, he assured him, would not be satisfied 
with laughing at this false step; they w'onid 
rri>reseut him to tiie couinions as already taking 
all (he insolence of a (yriint upon hini.’^ 

At the .same'time sexeial messengers from 
his friends in the Capitol came and desired him 
to make haste, for (they fold him) everything 
Went there according to his wish. 

, * When tlie chickens ate greedily, they thought 

It a sisu of good forttfoe. 

t In the printed text It is Blast us ; but one of the 
manuscrlpti gives m Blossivs, and all the transla- 
tors have followed iu 


At first, indeed, there was a most proiuisiog 
appearance. When the asseiiihly saw ’ him at 
a distance, they expre.S8ed their joy in the loud- 
est ncctninations ; on his approach, they re- 
ceived lijfii with the utuKxst cordiality, and 
formed n circle aborit him to keejf ail strangers 
oQ*. Mntiiis then began to rail o^cr the trd>es, 
in order to business ; but nothirig could bo done 
iu the usual form, by reason of tJie disturbance 
made by the populace, who were still pressing 
•forward. Meantime Fiilvius^ Flaccps, a se- 
nator, got upon an eminence, and, knowing he 
could not be heard, made- a sign with his hand 
that ho had something to say to Tiberius in 
-private. ^J'iberius having ordered the people to 
make way, Flaccus with naich ditticnlty got to 
him, and informed him, That those of the 
landed interest had apfdiedtothe consul, while 
tho senate w'as sitting, and, as they could not 
bring that magistrate into their views, they had 
resolved to tlespaicli Tiberius themselves, and 
for that purpose had armed a number of their 
frit^nds and slaves. . 

^ Tiberius no sooner jcommimirafed tliis intel- 
ligence to those aimiit him, than they tucked up 
their gow ns, seized the balherts with which the 
Serjeants kept otf the crowd,' broke them, and 
took the pieces to w'ard against any assault that 
might he made. Such as were at a distance, 
much Surprised at this incident, asked wliaV^e 
reason might be ; and Tiberius finding they 
could not hear lvim,'touched his bead with' his 
hand, to signify the danger he was in. His 
adversaries, seeing tins, ran to the senate, and 
informed them that Tiberius demanded the dia- 
dem ; alleging that gesture as a proof of it. 

This raised a great commotion. Nasica 
called niton the consul to defend the common- 
wealth, and destroy the tyrant. The consul 
mildly answered, That he would not begin to 
use \ lolence, nor would he put any citizen to 
death w'ho was not legally condemned ; but, if 
Tiberius should either persuade or force tho 
people to decree any thing contrary to the con- 
stitution, he wonld take care to annul it,’^ Uinm 
which, Nasica started up, and said, ^ Since 
the consul gives up his country,- let all who 
choose to support the laws follow me.** So 
saying; he covered his head with the skirt of 
his robe, .and then advanced to the Capitol. 
Those who ibllowed him wrapped each his 
gown about his hand and, made their way 
tlirougli the crowd. Indeed, on aecoiini of their 
superior ipiality, they met with no resistance ; 
on the contrary, the people (raiiirilod on one 
nnotlier to gel out of tlieir w’ay. 'rlieir attend- 
ants bad broiigbt clulisaiid bludgeons w^ith them 
from home, and tlie patricians themselves seized 
tiu* fci't of (he benclies which the popniace had 
broken in their flight. Thus armed, tliey Ihade 
towards Tilieriiis, knocking down such ns stood 
before him. These being killed or dispersed, 
Tihei’iiis likewise (led. One of his enemies 
laid hold on his gown ; but he let it go, aiul 
coiitiniied his tliglit iu his under gartnent. He 
happened, however, to stumble and fall iifion 
some of the killed. As he was recovering 
himself, Publius Satureius, one'of his colleagues, 
came up openly, and struck him on the head 
with the foot of a stool. The second blow was 
given him by Lucias Rufus, who afterwards 

* Not Flaviui, as' it Is In the printed text* 
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valaea himself uimn it as a glorions exploit 
Above three faifnmd more lost their lives by 
clubs and stones, but not a man by the sword. 

This is said to have been the first sedition in 
Rome, since the expulsion of the kings, in 
which the blood of any citizen was shed. All 
the rest, though neither small in themselves, 
nor about matters of little consequence, were 
api>eased by mutual concessions ; the senate 
giving up something, on one side, for fear of 
the people, and the people, on the other, ont 
of respect ibr the senate. Had Tiberias been 
moderately dealt with, it is probable that he 
would have compromised matters- in a much 
easi**r way ; and certainly he might have-been 
reduced, without their depriving him of his life ; 
for he had not above three tliousand men about 
him. But it seems, the conspiracy was formed 
against him, rather to satisfy the resentment 
and tnnbgnity of the rich, than fur the reasons 
they held wit to the piihiic. A strong proof of 
this we have in their cruel ami alioniinahle 
t reatuierit of his dead body. For not withstaiid- 
iiiglhe entreaties of his brother, tliey would not 
permit bim to tako away tlie corpse, and bury 
^ it in the night, but threw it into the river with 
the other carcases. Nor was this all: they 
banished some of his friends without form of 
trial, and took others and put them to death. ' 
Among the latter w'as Diophanes the rhetorician, i 
One Cains Billius they tdiut up in a rusk | 
with vipers and other serpents, audieft him to 
“ perish in that cruel muuiier. As for Blossius , 
of Cumai, he was carried before the Consuls, 
and being interrogated about tJie late proceed- 
ings, he declared, that he had never failed 
to execute whatever Tiberius commanded.^ 
“ What llien,” said Nasica, “ if 'IMlierius had 
ordered tliee to burn the Capitol, would st thou 
have done it? At first he turned it ofl^ and 
said, ** Tiberius would never have given him 
Biicli an order.” Biit’wljcii a number r(‘peat«*d 
file same question several times, he said, In 
f hut ease l should have thought it extremely 
right ; for Tiberius would never have laid such 
a command upon me, if it had not been for the 
advantage of tlie people of Rome.” He es- 
caped, however, with his life, and uilerwnrds 
repaired to Aristonicus, in Asia ; but finding ! 

* Laeliust, in this treatise written by Cicero under 
tbat name, Rives a difft-rent account of the matter. 

MBIosbIus,** be says, ** after the murder of Tibe- 
rius, came to him, whilst he was in conference with 
the consuls Popiliiis Lasiias and Publius Riipilitis, 
and earnestly beRsed for a pardon, alleRiiiR in bis 
defence, tbat such was his veneration for Tiberius, 
^ could not refuse to do any thliiR bg desired.” 

If tbeii,” said Lselius, “ he had ordered y»>n to 
set Are to the Capitol, would you have done it 1” 

** That,*' replied Blossius, ** he would never have 
ordered me ; but if he had, I sbonld have obeyed 
him.'* Blossius does not, upon this occasion, ap- 
pear to have been under a judicial examination, as 
Plutarch represents him. 

t Aristonlciit was a bastard brother of Attalus ; 
and being highly odTended at him for bequeathing 
his kingdom to the Romans, attempted to get poa- 


that prince’s affairs entirely ruined, he laid vio 
lent hands on himself. 

The senate, now desirous lo reconcile the peo- 
ple to these acts of theirs, no lon||»r opposed the 
Agrarian law; and they ivermittra them to elect 
another commissioner, in the room of Tiberius, * 
for^ dividing the lards. In consequence of 
which, they cbose,Publius Crassas, a relation 

tke Gracchi ; for Cuius Gracchiis had mar- 
ried his dauglifer I.I< ima. Cornelius Nepos, 
indeed, enys. it w;is not die daughter of Crus- 
8U8, but ot tlmtBnifus who was lioiionred with 
a triumph for liis coiiqiieHts in liiiriitaiiiti ; but 
most historians give it for the former. 

Nevertheless, the people w'ero still much 
concerned nt the loss of Tiberius, and it 
was plain that they only waited fof an op- 
portunity of revenge. Nasica. was noiv 
threatened with on impeachment The se- 
nate, therefore, • dreading the consequence, 
sent him into A.sin, though there was no need 
of him there. For the people, whenever they 
met him, did not suppress (heir resentment in 
the least : on tlm contrary, with all the violence 
that hatred could suggest, iliey called him an 
execrable wretidi, a tyrant who hud defiled the 
holiest and most uulid temple iu Rome with 
the hlood of a magistrate, wlmso person ought 
to have Ix^eii satTcd and inviolable. 

For ibis reason Nasica privately quitted 
Italy, though by liis ollice he was obliged to 
attend the principal sarrilici's, for lie was chief 
pontiff. Thus he waiiflenal from [ilace to place 
in H foreign country, and after a while died at 
Pergamas. Nor is it to be wondered that the 
people had so uncoumierable an aversion to 
Nasica, since Sci]>io Africamis hiinscdf^ w'ho 
seems to havi^ bt^eii one of the greatest favour- 
ites of the Romans, as well as to have hud 
great right to their ullectign, was near forfeit- 
ing all tfic kind regards of the ))eople, because 
when the news of 'riherins’s death wa.s brought 
to Nuinaiitia, he expressed himself in that 
vr-rse of Homer. 

S«> pciish all that in sucU c iiiiies rngage!* 

Afterwards Cains and Fiilvins asked him, in*^ 
an assembly of the people, what he llioiight of 

the death of "fiheriiis, and by his answer he 
gave them to iinderstaml that he was far from 
approving of his proceedings. Ever after this, 
the commons interrupted 1dm when he spukt^ 
in public, though they had offered him no such 
affront before ; ond on the othet^ hand, he 
scrupled not to treat them with very severe 
language. But thf-se tidngs we have related at 
large in the life of iScipio. • 

Bishioa of it by arms, and made hlmbelf master of 
s^veial towns. The Romans snit Crassus the 
Consul against him the accond year after the 
death of Tiberias. CraBsiis was defeated and taken 
by Aristonicus. The year followiiiR, ArUtonlcns 
was defeated in bia turn, and taken prisoner, by 
Perpenna. 

* Id Minerva’s speech to Jupiter. Odys- lib. i 
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Whether it was that Gains Gracchus %vas 
afraid of his enemies, or wanted to make them 
more obnoxious to tlie people, ot first he loft 
the forum, and kept close in liis own house ; 
like one who Wias either sensible how much his 
family wa.s reduced, or who intended to make 
public business no more his ubjeid. Insoniticb 
that some scrupled not to anirm tiuit he disup- 
proved and even detested his brother's admini- 
stration. IIo was, intleed, as yet very yomi^, 
not being so old as Tiln-rius by nine years ; 
and Tiberius at liis death was not quite thirty. 
However, in a short time it appeared that he 
had an avm'.sion, not only to idlemvss and 
•eHeminacy, but to int(?inp(‘raiice and avarice. 
And he iinprove’d his jiowers of oratory, as if 
he considered them as tlie wing.s on whieh he 
i.mst ri.se to the great otlices of state. Ttie.se 
circumstances shewed that he would not long 
continue inactive. 

Til the defence of one of his friends named 
Vettius, he exerted so iniicli elor|iienee, that 
the 'people, were charmed beyond expre.ssioii, 
and borne away with all the transports of en- 
thusiasm. On this occasion lie shewed that 
othf'r orators were no more than children in 
comparison. The nohilily liad all tlieir ibniier 
fippreheiisions renewed, and they began to take 
measures among themselves to iirevent the ad- | 
vaiiceiiicut of Cains to the triliuiiitlal power. 

It happened to fall to his lot to attend Ores- 
tes,^ the consul in Sardinia in capacity of 

2 iiwstor. Tin's gjive his enemies great pleasure. 
J.iins, however, wa.s not um'a.sy on the event: 
for he was of a military turn, and had as good 
talents for the camp as for the bar. llesides, 
he was under some apprehension about taking 
u share in the administration, or of appearing 
upon the rostra, and at the same time he knew 
that he could not resist the import unities of the 
people or his friends, l^or these reasons he 
"tlioiight hiiii.sidf happy in the opportunity of 
going abroad. 

It is a common opinion, that of his own ac- 
cord he beemne a violent demagogne, and that 
he wa.s miieli more studious than Tiberius to 
make liini.self popular. TTiit lliat is not the 
trutli. On the contrary, it seems to have been 
rather iiGcus.sity than choice that brought him 
iijioii the public stage. For Cicero the orator 
relates, that wln‘n Cains nvoidtul all oilices in 
the state, and had taken a resolution to live 
quiet, his brother appean’d (o him in a dream, 
and thus address(.’d him, “ Wiiy liiigerest thou, 
Cains? There js no alternative. The fates 
have decreed us both the saiiie pursuit of life, 
and the same death, in vindicating the rights of 
tlie pepole. 

In Sardinia, Cains gave n nbble specimen of 
•very virtue, distinguisliing himself greatly 
among tlie other young Romans, nut only in 
his operations against the enemy, and in acts 
of justice to such ns xnhiuitte^, bnt in his 

* Lucias .AureTins 'Orestes was consul ' with 
Bmlllus l.<epidus in the year of Rome 027. So that 
Cains went iiu»8to into Sarcliiiiu at the age of *27. 


respectful and obliging behavioufto the general. 
Intemperance, in simplicity of diet, and love 
of labour, he excelled even the vc<eraBS 

There followed a severe and sickly winter 
in Sardinia, and the general demanded of the 
cities clothing for the men'. But they sent a 
deputation to Rome to solicit an exemption 
from this burden. Tiie senate li.stened to tJieir 
request, and ordered the general to take some 
other metliod. As he could not think of with- 
drawing his demands, and the soldiers snf- 
h’red much in the inennlime, Cains applied to 
the towns in person, and prevailed with them 
to send the Romans a voluntary supply of 
clothing. New.s of thi.s being brought to 
Rome, and the whole looking like a prelude fo 
tiiliire attempts at popularity, the senate were 
gn'utly cliKtiirbed at it. Another instance they 
gave of their jealousy was in the ill reception 
which the ambassadors of Micipsa found, who 
came to acquaint them, that the king their 
ma.ster, out of regard to Cuius Gracchus, had 
.sent their general in Sardinia a large qimntity 
of corn. The ambas.sadors were turned out of 
the house ; and tlie senate proceeded fo tiiake 
a decree that the private men in Sardinia 
should be relieved, but that Orestes should re- 
main, in order that he might keep his quiestor 
with him. An account of this being brought 
to Cains, hi.s anger ovorcamn him so far that he 
embarked ; and as he made his appearance iti 
Rome when none expected liim, he was not 
only eeiisnred by his enemies, hut the people 
in general thought it singular that the queestor 
should return before his general. An informa- 
tion WHS laid agaiii.st him before the censors, 
and he obtained permission to speak fur him- 
self: which he did so efleciiially that the 
whole court changed their opinions, and were 
persuaded that he was very ninch injured. For 
he told them, “He had served twehe cam- 
paigns, whereas -he w’as not obliged to serve 
more than ten ; and that in capacity of qiues- 
tor, he had attended his general three years,^ 
though the laws did nut require him to do ijt 
more than one.” He , added, “That lie was 
the only man who w'eut out with a full piir.se. 
and returned witli an empty one ; while others, 
after having drank the wine they carried out, 
brought back the vessels tilled with gold and 
silver.” 

After this, they brought other cha>*ges 
against him. They accu.sed him of promoting 
disatlcction among the allies, and of being con* 
cenied in the conspiracy of Frege lla*,-!- whicj> 
w’as detected about^ that time. He cleareil 
himself, however, of all suspicion ; nnd haw 
ing fully proved his innocence, oH’ered hlmi 
self to the people as a. candidate for the 
tribimeship. The patricians united their forces 
to oppose him ; but such a number, of peopb 

* Great part of this speech Is preserved Is 
Aldus GelUiis ; but there Cuius says he had bete 
qusestor only two years. Biennium enim fui is 
provincia. Aul. Cell. I. xli. c. 13. 

t This place was destroyed by Lucius 0,>imiai 
the prwior. In the year of Rome 02S». 
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came in from all parta of Italy to support his 
election^ that maiw of them could not |:et 
lodging, and the Vampns Martins not being 
large enough to contain them, gave their voices 
from the tops of houses. 

All that the nobility could ^in of the peo- 
ple^ and all the niortincation that Cuius fiad, 
Ivos this : instead of being returned hrst, ns he 
had flattered himself he should be, he was re- 
turned the iburth. But when he had entered 
upon his office, he soon became the leading 
tribune, partly by means of his eloquence, in 
which he was greatly superior to the rest, and 
partly on account of the misfortunes of his 
faroily, which gave him an opportunity to be- 
wail the cruel late of his brother. For what- 
ever subject he began upon, before be bad 
done he led the people back to that idea, and 
at the same time put them in mind of the dif- 
ferent behaviour of their ancestors. **Vuur 
forefathers,’’ said he, declared war against 
the Falisci, in order to 4*cveiigo the cause of 
CeniiciuH, one of the tribunes, to whom that 
people hud given scurrilous language; and 
they thought capital punishinent little enough 
for Caius Veturius, because he alone did not 
break way for a tribune who was passing 
through theyhrm//. But you siilVered 'iSberiiis 
to be despatched with bludgeons before your 
eyes, and his dead body to be dragged from 
the Capitol through (he middle of the city, in 
order to be thrown into the river. »Siicli of his 
friends, too, ns fell into their hands, were put 
to^ death without form of trial. Yet, by the 
custom of our country, if any person under a 
prosecution for a capital crime did not appear, 
an oflicer was sent to bis door in lli<* morning, 
to summon him by sound of trumpet, and (bo 
judges would never pass sentence before so 
public a citation. So tender were our ancestors 
in any matter where tJie life of a citizen was 
concerned.” 

Having prepared the people by such speeches 
as this (lor his voice was strong enough to be 
heard by so great a multitude)^ be proposed two 
laws. One wa.s, “ That if the people deposed 
any magistrate, he should froni'tliat tiiiu? be in- 
capable of bearing any public oflice:” llie 
other, ^That if any magistrate should baiiisli 
a citizen without a legal trial, the pe<»ple 
should be authorized to take cognizance of 
that offence,” The first of these laws plainly 
referred to Marcus Octavius, whom Tiberius 
hud deprived of the (ribuneship; and the 
second to Popiliiis, who, in his proctorship, had 
banished the friends of Tiberius. In conse- 
quence of the latter, Popiliiis, afraid to stand 
a <1001, fled out of Italy. The otlicr bill Caius 
dropped, to oblige, as he said, his mother 
Gornelid, who interposed in behalf of Octavius, 
The people were perfectly satisfied ; for they 
honourea Cornelia, not only on account of licr 
children^ but of her father. They afterwards 
erected a statue to her with this iiiscrixjtion : 

CORNELIA THE MOTHER OF THE.GKACCIH. 

There are several extraordinary expressions 
of Gains Gracchus handed down to us con- 
cerning his mother. To one of her enemies lie 
said, ^Barest tliou pretend to reflect on Cor- 
itelia the mother of Tiberius ?’^ And as that 
person had spci>t his youth in an infamous 


manner, he said. ^ With wlutl front canst tlion 
put thyself on a f(K>tiiig wifii Conieliu% llasr 
tlioii brought children as she has dm^T Vet 
all Rome knows that she has lived l^iger than 
thou hast without, any commerce with men.” 
Such was the keenness of his language : and 
many expressions ^ qiially severe might be 
collected out of his writings. 

Among the laws wliich he procured, to in- 
crease tlie authority of the people, and lessen 
that of Ihe senate, onr relatea to colonizing, 
and dividing the public lands among (he poor. 
Another was in fa\oiir of the army, who were 
now to be clothed at the public charge, with- 
out diminution of the.ir pay, and none were to 
servo till they were full seventeen’ years old. 
A third was for the benefit of the Italian 
alli<*s, who were to have the sainc riglit of 
vesting at elections ns the citizens of Koine, 
lly a fourth the lllark^ts were regulated, and 
the poor enabled (o buy bread-corn at n^ 
cheaper rate. A fifth related to the courts of 
judicature, and indeed contributed more than 
any thing to retrench the |>ovver of the .senate : 
for, before this, senators only were judges in 
nil causes, and on titat aeeoiiiit their body was 
formidalile both to the equestrian onler and to 
the peo[>le. But now he adilcd three hundred 
knights to the tliree hundred senators, and de- 
creed that a judicial authority should be equally 
invested in the six hundred.^ In offering tliis 
bill, h<; exerted himself greatly in all respects, 
but there wUs oik' tiling very remarkable: 
whereas (be orators before him, in all^ ad- 
dresses to the people, stood witli their fucea 
towards the seiiHtedmiise and the comithtm, 
lie then for flu» first time, turned the other 
way, that is to say, towards the JontM, and 
coiilinuefi to speak in that position ever alter. 
Thus by a small alfernlion in the posture of 
his hotly, be indicated something veiy great, 
and, as it wi-re, turned the j-ov eminent from an 
aristocracy into a democratic iorm : for, by 
this action, In* ititimafed, that all orators ought 
to addrf'ss themselves to the pcox>h', and not 
to the senate. 

A.s the people not only ratified this law, but 
empowered him to select the three hundred out 
oftlie eijiicsfrian order for judges, he found 
himself in a manner posseSM'd sovereign 
power, hjvcn tlie senatf in tlicir ileliberafions 
were willing to listen to bis advii e ; and lie 
never gave them any fbat was not suitable to 
their dignify. That wise and moderate decree?, 
for iimUnice, was of bis snggc'sting, concerning 
the corn which Fubins, wlien propraetor in 
Spain, sent from that country. Cains per- 
.sitaded the senate to sell tlie c<irn, and seid 
the money to the Spanish states; ami at the 
same time to censure f'abius f‘or Fendcririg the 
Roman governinent odiun-s and insupportable 
to the peopli* of tlial ccMintry. This gained liiiii 
great respect and favour in the proviiiri's. 

He procaireil other decrees for sending out 
colouie.9, for making roads, and for buildiqg 

* Tin* aiithnriiit'H of all aiile]iuty are a'xaiiiit 
Plutarch in 1hi^ atiicle. Cains ilirl not aaDorlifts 
the kui»htgaii(l the heiiatoixin the juUk'ial power 
hut that power in the kni'ibis only, aitfb 

they employed it till the consiibhip of Serviliu* 
Csvpio, fur the apace of suicfii or ncveiiti’ea 
years. Velli iiis, Ahcuiiius, Appiati, ’Livyv USVI 
Cicero himself, kiifliciently piovethis. * 
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public grantiries. In all these matters he was Among the colleagues of Gains Oracchos 
appointed supreme director, and yet was far there was one named Livius Dntsut a man 
from thinking so much business a rat.* '' je. On who in birth and education was not behind any 
thh contrary, he applied to the whole with as of the Romans, and who in point of eloquence 
much activity, and aespatched it with as much and wealth mfght vie with the greatest and 
ease, as if there had been only one thing for most powerful men of bis time. • To him the 
him to attend to ; insomuch that they who both nobilitympplied ; exhorting him to set himself 
hated and feared the men were struck with his up against Cains, and join them in opposing 
amazing industry, and the celerity of his him ; not in the way ot force, or in any thing 
' operations. The people were charmed to see that mi^lit oflend the commons, but in direct- 
him followed by snch numbers of architects, ing all his measures to please them, and grant- 
artifleers, ambassadors, magistrates, military . ing tliem things which it would have been an 
men, and men of letters. These were all honour to refuse at ilie hazard of their utmost 
kindly received ; yet amidst his civilities he resentment • 

preserved a dignity, addressing each according Drusus agreed to list in the service of the 
to his capacity and station : by which he senate, and to apply all the power of his office 
shewed how unjust the ccnstires of those people to their views, lie therefore proposed laws 
were who represented him ns a violent and which had nothing in them either honourable or 
overbearing man. For he had even a more advantageous to tlie community. l|is sole view 
popular manner in com^ersation and in biisi- was to outdo Cuius in flattering and pleasing 
ness than in his nd<lresses from the rostrum. the multitude, and .for this purpose he con- 
Tlie work that he t(M)k most pains w'ith was tended with him like a comedian upon a stage, 
that of llio public ronds ; in which lies paid a Thus the senate plainly discovered, that it was 
regnni to beauty as well as use. 'Fliey were uot so much the measures of Caius, as tlie man* 

. drawn in a straight line through the country, and they were offended with, and that they were 
either paved with hewn stone, or made of a resolved to take every method to humble or 
binding sand, brought fhithcr for that purpose, destroy him. For when he procui:ed a decree 
When he met with dells or other deep liolcs lV»r scudlng out two colonies only, which were 
made by land-floods, be either filled them up to consist <»1‘ some of the most deserving citi- 
witli rubbish, or laid bridges o\<.*r them ; so zens, they accused him of ingratiating himself 
that being levelled and hroiiglit to a perfect by undue methods with the plebeians : but 
parallel on both sides, they afforded a regular when Drusus sent out twelve, and selected 
and edegant prospect through the whole. He- three hundred of the meanest of the people for 
sides, he divided all the road into miles, of each, they patronized the whole scheme, 
near eight forlongs each, and set up ))iilars of When Cains divided the public lands among 
ztoiie to mark the ilivisions. Hu likewise the poor citizens, on condition tiiat they should 
erected other siuiies at proper distaiu*es on pay a Hinall rent into the trcasiny, they in- 
each aide of the way, lo assist fravellers, who viughed against him as a flatterer ot tlie popu- 
rode. wilhoiit servunfs, to mount tlieir horses. jaee ; hut llrusns had their praise for disciiarg- 
The pf?opIe extolled his performances, and ing the lands even of that acknowiedginent 
fliere was no instance of their allecfioii that he Caius procurtuJ file Latins the privilege of yot- 
iiiight not havt^ expected. In oiu' of his ing ns eifizens of Rome, and the patricians 
speeches he told them, There was one thing were, otfended : Drusus, on the contrary, was 
ill parficithir which In^ should c'steeiu as a supported by them in a law for exempting the 

S router favour than all the rest, if (liey indulged Latin soldiers from being flogged, though upon 
iiii in it, and if they denied it he would not service, for any niisdemeaiioiir. Meantime 
complain.” Ily this it was imagined that lie Drnsns asserted, in all his speeches, that the 
meant the eonsiilship ; und the. commons cx- senate, in their great regard for the commnn.s, 
peeled that he would desire to be eonsul and put htiii upon {U’oposing such advantageous de- 
trihiiiif* nt the sniiie time. NVhen the day of crees. This vyas the only good thing in his 
election of consuls came, and uU were waiting mtiniviivres ; for by these arts the people l»e- 
with anxiety to see what deehiration ho vvotild caqic hotter atfected to the senate. Befolv 
make, he rondiieted Cains Fiiiiiiius into the they bad suspected and hated the leaders of 
Campus Marti us. and joined with his friends thathiKly; hut Drusus appeased tlicir resent- 
ill the I'aiivass, This greatly inrlined the scale niont, and removed their aversion, hy assuring 
on V'uniuus'a side, und he was iiiuiiediatoly th**in, that the patricians were the first movers 
ereated consul. Cuius tof>. without tin* least of ail theso popular laws. 

upplieution, or even declaring himself a cainli- What eoutrihiited most to satisfy the people 
date, merely ilinaigh the zeu: . lul iitfertion of tlie us to the sincerity of his regard, and the purity 
peoplu, vvas iippoiiitod tribune the secoml time, of his intentions, was, that Drusus, in all his 
hiudiiig, however, that the senate avowed edicts, appeared not to have the least view to 
their aversion to him, mid lliut tlie regard.s of ills own interest; for he employed others as 
I'^innius grew cohl, he thought of new laws eoniiuissiuiiers for planting tlie new colonies ; 
vyliich might secure the pcuiple in his interest, and if there was an atfair of money, he would 
Such were those for send tug colonies to Tar- have no concern with it himself; whereas 
cntuiu Olid Capua, and for granting the Latins Caius chose to preside iu the greatest and most 
all (ho rights and privileges of citizens of inniortaiit matters of that kind. Rubrius, one 
Home. 'J'he senate now apprehending tluit bis of his colleagues, having f>rociired an order for 
power would soon become entirely uiicontrol- rt'building and colonizing Cartilage, which had 
able, took a nevv and unheard-of niethod to been destroyed by Scipio, it fell to the lot of 
draw tlie people from him, by gratifying* them Caius lo execute that commission, and In pur. 
ni every thing, however rontr -v to the tnie suance (hereof he sailed to Africa. Drusus 
lateresis of the states took advantage of hig ahsei]('.e to gain iiiura 
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fpt>nnd upon him, and to establish himself in 
the lavoar of the people. To lay an ioforma* 
lion against Fnlvios he thought would be very 
conducive to this end. 

Fulvius w'as a particular friend of Cains,'and 
hifl assistant in the distribution of the lands. At 
the same' time he was a factious man, and!hno\vn 
to be upon ill terms with the senate. Otliers, 
besides the patricians, suspected him of raising 
commotions among the allies, and of privately 
exciting the Italians to a revolt These things, 
indeed, were said without evidence or proof ; 
but Fulvins himself gave strength to the report 
by his unpeaceable and iiiisalntary conduct. 
Caius, as his acquaintance, came in for Jiis share 
of the dislike, and this was one of the principal 
things that brought on his ruin* 

Besides, ^vllen Scipiu Africannsdied without 
any pre^ous sickness, and (as we have observed 
in Ills life) there appeared marks of violence 
upon his body, most people laid it to the charge 
of Fulvins, who was his avowed enemy, and 
had that very day abused him from the ros~ 
/.mm. Nor was Gains himself unsuspected. 
Yet so execrable a crime us this, committed 
against the first and greatest man in Rome, 
escaped with impunity; nay, it was not entm 
inquired into: for the peiijile prevented any 
cognisance of it from being taken, out of fear 
for Gains, lest upon a strict inquisition he should 
be found accessary to the murder. But this 
happened some time before. 

While Gains was employed in Africa in the 
re-establishinentof Garthage, the name of which 
he changed to Junonia*, he was interrupted by 
several inauspicious omens. The stall of the 
first standard was broken, between the vio.ent 
efforts of the wind to tear it away, and those of 
tile ensign to hold it. Another storm of wind 
blew the sacrifices from the altars, and bore 
them beyond the bounds marked out for the 
city; and the wolves came and sei'/ed the 
marks themselves, and carried flierii to a great 
distance. Gains, however, brought every thing 
iimicr good regulations in the space of seventy 
days, and then returned to Rome, where he 
understood tliat Fulvins was liard pressed by 
Ilrusiis, and aflairs detiiatided. bis presence. 
For Lucius Opimius,'[- who w'as ol the patrician 
partu, and very powerful in the srnate, had 
lately been unsuccessful in hi.s application for 
fhe consulship, through the opposition €»f Ghium, 
and his support of Fannins ; but now his inter- 
est was greatly strengfliened, and ^ it was 
thought he w^oiild he chosen the following year. 
It was expected too, that the consulsiiip would 
enable him to ruin Caius, whose interest was 
already upon the decline. Indeed, by this time 
the people were cloycfl with indulgence ; be- 
muse there were many besides Gains w bo flat • 
tered them in all the measures of adiriinistnition, 
and the senate saw them do it w ith pleasure. 

At his return he removed liis lodgings from 
the Palatine Mount to the neighlwiirliood of the 

V Qaam Juno fertur terrls magU omnibus nnain 

PoMhabiti cninisse saii.o. t'laoii.. 

4 In the printed text it is Jlnst Hitts, but it &iiouliJ 
be Opithiust fur he was consul ibe jear folloaiiii; 
with Q. Fabins Maximus, which was lh,e year of 
Rome 031. Plutarch himself calls him Opimivs 
a little lifter. Ifostilius, therefore, must be a false 
reading ; and, indeed, oat of the manuscripts gives 
us Opimiiis here. 


Jorum • in which he had a %'iew to populurif ; 
for nmny ef the meanest and indigent of Mm 
coimnonalty dwelt there. After tliis he prev. 
posed the rest of liis laws, in order to tneir 
being ratified by the sndVagea of the ' people. 
As tlie impulace come to him from all quarters, 
the senate persuade 1 the consul Fanuiiia to 
command all pi'rscM.s to deimrt the city who 
w'ere not Romans by birtli. (Jpem this strange 
and unusual proclmnniioii, that none oftlie allies 
or friends ot the repi •ilii* should remain in 
Home, or, though cltiv:ens,*be permitted to vote, 
Cains, in his lurii, published articles of impeach- 
ment ogainst the consul, and at tlie same time 
declared he would protect the allies, if they 
would stay. He ilid not, however, perform his 
promise. On the contrary, lie siitlbnMl tlie 
concurs /ieforsio take mvay a person before bis 
eyes, wlio was connected w ith him by the ties 
of hospitality, without giving him the least 
assistance : w'hether it was that he feared to 
shew how niucli his strength was diniinislied, 
orw lietber (us lie alleged) he did not choose to 
give Ids enemies occasion to hm e recourse to 
the .sword,\vho only sought' a pretence for it. 

He hap|H‘ncd, moreover, to be .at variance 
with his rolh'Hgues. 'I'he reason was this : there 
was a show of gladiators to heexliibited to the 
people in ihejumm, and most of the miigistnites 
had caused sea Holds to be erected around the 
place, in order to let tliem out for hin\ Cains 
insisted that they siioiild he* taken dowrn, that, 
the poor might see the exhibition W'ithoiit }>ny- 
ing for it As none of the proprietors regarded 
his orders, he waited till the night preceding 
the show, and then went with his own work- 
men, and demolished the scatloldf. Next day 
the populace saw the place quite clear of lliem, 
and of course they aomired him as a niari of 
superior spirit. But his colleagues were great ly 
ortemled at bis violent temper and measures. 
Tliis seems to 1ia\f‘ been the cause of his mis- 
carriage in his application for a third tribune- 
ship ; for, it seeriiK, he. hud a majority of voices, 
but Ids colleagues are said to have procured n 
fraudulent and unju.st return. Be that i\s it 
may (for it was a matter of some doubt), if is 
certain that lie did not bear hi.s disajipointment 
with patience : but wdieri Im saw ids adiersu- 
ries luugb, be told them with two niiicli inso- 
lence, ‘‘ Tlieir laugh was oftlie Sardonic.^ kind, ^ 
for they did not perceive how iniicii their act ion.H 
were eclipsed by hi.s.” 

After Ojiiiiiius w'as <*ler,ted consul, he pre- 
pared to repeal ninny of Gaius’s laws, and to 
annul |d.s establishment at (/arlliage, on pur- 
pose to provoke him to smiie act of violence, 
and to gain-Hu opportunity to destroy him. tb: 
bore this treatTnciit for .some tiui<- ; but affi r. 
waril.s, nt flic in.stigntion of Id.s friends, and 
Fulviii.s in particular, h<i began to raise an op|io.. 

* It was not t ii.sy to .sim; tlic piopiidy of Ihh 
exprc'bbiou ai it is loed lien*, 'flic Sardonic lari!«li 
was an tiivohiitiary distcn ioti of llic rnu'^cles ol lhc 
tnoulh, necafionrri by a poisnuniis plant ; aud per. 
'soiiH ibat died of this pirKon had a smile on tlieir 
roitntciianccs. Heiicc it c.irce to sisnify foicrd or 
airected lauglitcr ; but win the laiislilcr of (irxe. 
clius’b oppoiunts hhiiiiUl be c.i led lorced or Sardo- 
nic, b(*c>tu*>c lliey did r.ot pi ict-ive his siifH-rioi ify, 
it d icb n«it appear. It tiiislit more piopr-rlv liaxe 
IbecncaUcil affetled if they dhl perceive It. nidccfl, 

! If every species of iiitreasonahic iau^fiiiig t»a> b.i 
called Sardonic, it will do btlll. 
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Aion once more ^ gainst the consoL Someday, 
his mother on this occasion entered into the 
intrigues of ihe party, and having privately 
taken some strangers into pay, sent them into 
Home in the disguise of* reapers ; and cbey as- 
sert that these things are enigmatically hmted 
at in her letters to her son. But others say, 
Cornelia was much displeased at these mea- 
sures. 

When the day came C(p wliidh Opimi us was 
to get those laws repealed, both parties 
early in tlie morninjt posted themselves in the 
Capitol; and at'ter the consul hud sueriticed, 
Quintus Antullius, one of Ids lif^tors, wlio was 
currying out the entrails of the victims, said to 
' Folvius and his friends, “ Starif I olf, ye factions 
citizens, and make way fur honest men.^^ Some 
add, that, along with this scurrilous language, 
he stretched his nakf^l arm towards them in a 
form that expressed the utmost contempt, 'fhey 
immediately killed Antyjlliis with long styles, 
said to havi^ been made for such u nurpose. 

The people were- much chagrined at this act 
of violence. As for the two cliiefs, they made 
very dillerent reflections upon the event. Caius 
was concerned at it, and reproached his parti- 
zauswith having given their enemies the handle 
they long had wanted. Opimhis rejoiced at 
the opportunity, and excited the people to re- 
venge. But for the present ilit^y were parted 
by a heavy rain. 

At an early hour next flay, the consul as- 
sembled the senate, and while he was aihlress- 
ing them within, others exposed the corpse of 
Antyllius naked on a bier without, and, as it 
bad been yireviofisly concerted, carried it 
through the^orfiMi bi. llnj senate house, making 
loud acrlaiiiaiions all the way. Opiinius knew 
the whole farce ; but pretended b» l»e iiuicli sur- 
prised. The senate went out, and piuuthig 
themselves about the corpse, expr<‘Ksefl their 
grief and indignation, as il some dreadl'ul mis- 
lortiinc had befallen them. 'I'liis scene, how- 
ever, excitfMl only hatred and detestation in 
the breasts of the people, who coidd not but 
1 ‘emember that the nubility had killefl Tiberius 
itracchiis in the Capitol, tliougli a tribune, and 
thrown his body into the river; and yet now, 
when Antyllius, u vihj Beqennt, who *])o.ssibly 
flid not deserve quite so severe a punislinieiit, 
blit by his impertinence had brought it upon 
liiinself*— when such a fiireling lay exposed in 
i\\v forum, the senate of Bonie stood weeping 
about him, and then attended the wretch to his 
funeral ; with no oilier view than to procure 
the death of the only remaining protector of the 
peem^. 

Oii^ their return to the house, they charged 
Ouimiiis the consul, b v a foii.'.al decree, to 
take every possible inethod for the preservation 
of the coniiuonwealth, aud the destruction of 
the tyrants. He therfdbre oixlered the patri- 
cians to arms, and each of tlie knights to at- 
tend with two servants well armed the next 
morning. Fulvius, on the other hand, nre- 
liared bimsell^ and drew together a crowd of 
lieople. 

C&ius, asbe returned from the. stood 
a long time looking updn his fatlier's statue, 
and after having given vent to bis sorrow in 
some sighs and tears, retired v;ilhoiit uttering 
a word. Many of tlie plebeians, who saw this, 
were moxedwitli compassion; and, declaring 


they should be the most dastardly of beings if 
they abandoned such a man to his enemies, re 
paired to his house to guard him, and passed 
the night before his door.- lUiis they did in a 
very diflerent manner from the people who at- 
tended Fulvius on the same occasion. These 
l>assed llieir time in noise and riot, in carousing 
and empty threats ; Fulvius himself being the 
first man that was intoxicated, and_ giving into 
many expressions and actions unsiii^ble to his 
years. But those about Caius were silent, as 
in a time of public calamity; and, with a 
thoughtful regard to what was yet to come, they 
kept watch and took rest by turns. 

Fulvius slept so sound alter his wine, that it 
was with difficulty they awoke him at break of 
day. Then he and his company armed them- 
selves with^ the Gallic spoils •^vhich he had 
brought off in his consulship, upon his gonquer- 
ing that people ; and thus accoutred they sallied 
out, witii loud menaces, to seize the Aventine 
hill. As for Cains, be would not arm, but 
went out in his gown, ns if he had been going 
upon biisinesiT in the forum ; only he had a 
small dagger under it. 

At the gate, his wife threw herself at his 
feet, and taking hold of him with one hand, 
and of her son with the oilier, she thus ex- 
pressed hersell’: — “ You do not now leave me, 
iiiy dear Caius, as formerly, to go to the rostra, 
ill capatnty of tribune .or lawgiver, nor do 1 
send you out to a glorious war, where, if the 
c-oiiiiiion lot fell to your share, iiiy distress might 
at least have tne consolation of honour. You 
expose yourself to tlie murderers of Tiberius, 
uniuriTied, indeed, as a man should gh, who 
had rather sulVer than commit any violence • 
hut it is throwing away your life without any 
advantage to the community. Faction reigns i. 
outrage and sword are the only .measures of 
justict'. llitd your brotlier fallen before Nu- 
muiitii^, the truce would have restored us his 
body ; hut now perhaps I shall have to go a 
siippUaiit to some river or the sea, to he shewn 
where your remains may be found. For what 
coutideiice cuu we have either in the laws or 
in the gods after the assassination of Tibe- 
rius?’’ 

When Tiicioia hud poured out these laineii- 
talioiiH, Caius disengaged himself as quietly ps 
he could from her arms, and walked on with 
his fricmls in deep silence. She catclied at his ^ 
gown ; but in the attempt fell to the ground, * 
and lay a long time speechless. At last her 
servants seeing her in that condition, took her 
up, and carrieil her to her brother Crassus. 

P’ulviiis, when all the party was assembled, 
listened to tlie advico of Cuiii.s, and sent 
his younger son info i\\i^ forum, equipped like 
ail herald.^ He was a youth of most en- 
gaging appearance*, and .lie approached with 
great moue.sty, and tears in his eyes, to propose 
terms of nccoiumodation to the consul and the 
senate. Many were disposed to liearken to the 
proposal: but Opiinius said, ^The criminali 
oiiglit not to treat by heralds, but come in per- 
son to make their submission to the senate, and 
surrender themselves to justice, before they 
interceded for mercy.*^ At the same time, he 
bade the young man return with an account 

* 1/iterully, wUh a raUucetis, or heratd^s w. §ii 
in his hrsnd* 
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that these conditious were complied with^ or 
uot retnrn at all. 

Cains was of opluion tliat they should and 
endeavour to reconcile themselves to the senate. 
Blit as none of the rest acceded to that opinion, 
Fulviiis sent his son afjfain with propositions 
much the saMe. Opimius, who was. m haste 
to begiO hostilities, immediately took, the young 
mao into cnstodyj and marched against Fulvins 
with a numerous body of infantry, and a com- 
pany of Cretan archers* The latter galled their 
adversaries much, and put them in such con- 
fusion that they took to flight. Fulvins hid 
himself in au old neglected bath, where he wa^ 
soon found and pul to tlie sword, together with 
his eldest son. Cains was not seen to HU his 
hand in the fray. On the contrary, he ex- 
pressed tlie greatest nneasiness at tlieir coming 
to such extremities, and retired into the temple 
of Diana. There lie would have dispatched 
himself, but was hindered by Pomponiiis and 
Jjiciniiis, the most faithful ol^ his friends, who 
took away his poniard, and persuadi'd iiim to | 
try the alternative of flight. On this occasion 
he is said to have kneeled down, and with up- 
lifted hands to have jirayed to the deity of that 
temple, “ That the people of Uoiiio, for their 
ingratitude and base desertion of him, might 
he slaves- for ever.” Indeed, most of them, on 
promise of impunity hy proclamation, openly 
w^ent over to the other party. 

The enemy pursued (hiius with great i*ager- 
ness, and came up with him at, the wooden 
bridge. His two friends bidding him go for- 
ward, panted themselves before, it, and sntlbr- 
ed no man to jiass till they were overpowered 
and slain. One of his servants, nami'd Pliilo- 
crates, accompanied Caius in liis flight. All 
encouraged him to make tlie best of his way, 
ns they do a runner in the ^ lists, hut not one 
assisted him, or otlered him a horse, though 
he desired it, for they saw the eneiny lunv al- 
most upon him.^ He got, however, a little 
before tliein,-into a grove sacred to the y?/r/e.svh 
and there closed the scene ; Philocrates first 
despatched* him, aild afterwards himself. Souk*, 
indeed, saj'’, that they both came alive iido the 
enemy’s hands, and that the slave clung so 
close to his master that they could not come to 
tlie*one till they had cut the other in pieces. 
We ai^ told also, that after a person, whose 
name is not mentioned, had cat olf the head of 
Cains, and was bearing away his prize, Septi- 
tmileius,t one of Opimius's friends, took it 
from him : tor at the beginning of the action, 
the weight In gold had been offered by proela * 
Illation either for his head, or for that of Ful- 
viiis. * Septiinuleins carried it to Opimius upon 
the point of a pike : and when put in the .scale, 
it was found to weigh seventeen uoiinds eight 
ounces : for Septimnleiiis had added fraud to 
hi.s other villanies he had taken out the brain, 
and filled the cavity with molten lead. Tho.se 

* Aurelius' Victor mentions two of Caius's friends 
who stopped the pursuit of the enemy ; Puniponitis, 
at the Porta Trisemlna, aud Lietorius, at the 
'Pons Subliclus* 

f This grove was called Lucus Fnrintr, and 
was near the Pons Snhlicius^ The goddess Jiad i 
a biseb priest called Flamin Furinatis, and an 
nual sacrifices. Vero de Ling. I. v. 

t PJiny and Valerius Maximus say, he was an 
lutniiaie acquaintaocr of firacebus’s. 
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. who brought in the fiead of Fulvius, being 
sons of no note, had no reward at alt. 

The bodies of Cains and Fulvius, and Che 
rest of the slain, who were no fewer than three 
thousuiid, were thrown into the river. ^ Their 
^oods were confiscated and sold, and their wives 
forbidden to go into uioiiming. Liciniii was. 
moreover, deprived oi her dowry. Tho most 
savage cruelty was exercised u|Kin the younger 
son of Fulvius, who had luwcr borne arms 
against them, nor appears 'I among the comba- 
tants, but was imprisoned when lie.camo with 
proposals of^aee, and put to death after the 
battle. Blit nAtlier this, nor any other instanco 
of despotism, so sensibly touched the pc*ople, 
ns Opimius's building a temple to Concord. 
For by that he appeared to claim honour for 
W'hat he had done, and iu some sort to triumph 
in the destruction of so many citizerij^. Some- 
body, therefore, in the night, wrote this lino 
under tlie inscription on the temple : 

M*ulness and Discord rear the fane of Concord. 

Opimius was tho first eoiisul m Iio usurped tha 
power of a dictator, mid condemned three 
tlioiisaiul citiziiiis,. \\ itliuut any form of justice, 
besMe Cains (Iracclms and Fulvius Flaccns ; 
though olio of thjiuii had been huiioiircd W'ith 
the consulship and a triiiiiiitli,micl the other, hotli 
in virtue anfl re]HitaLiuii, was superior to all the 
men of bis time. 

Opimius was \ ile enough to suffer himself 
to he corrupted with money, (loiiig afterwards 
anil assador to .liigurfha the Niimidiaii, he took 
a hrilie ; and being ealled to account for it at 
his return, in a judicial way, he had the morti- 
ficatioii to grow old with that infamy upon him. 
At the saiiK* time he was hated and execrated 
(ly the commons, who through his means liad 
been reduced to an abjectcondition. lii a little 
time those commons shew'ed how deeply they 
regretted the (Jracchi. They erected their sta- 
tii<*s in one of the most pulilic parts of the city ; 
they consecrated the places where they were 
killed, and offered to tlicni all first-fraits ac- 
cordin'^ to the season of the year. Nay, many 
<»ffere(l daily sfierifices, and paid their devotions 
there as in ihe temples of gods. 

Cornelia is refiorted to have borne all these 
misforturtes with a noble riingnaniinity, and to 
have said of the. conscerated place.s iii particu- 
lar, wliere her sons lost their lives, “ 1'hat they 
wen* ninniiiiients worlhy of llicm.’’ She toot 
up her residenee at jVliseniim, and made no al- 
teration in her manner of living. As she had 
many friends, her table was ahvays 0|X?n for 
the purposes of hospitality. Greeks mid other 
men of letters she had always witli her, and all 
the kings in alliance W'ith Koine exjircssed their 
regard hy seuiliiig her pr :scnts, and receiving 
the like, civililies in ri'lurn. She made herself 
very ngreeahiK to her guests hy acfpiuiiifing 
them with many particulars of hei father Afri 
caiiiis, and of his nitinncr of living. But whul 
they most ailinired in her W'as, that she could 
siifhk oi'h^'r sons without a sigh, or a tear, and 
recount their actions and sufferings, us if she 
hud been giving a narrative of some aucienr 
heroes. Some, therefore, iinagined that pgo 
aud the greatnc.'is of her misfortunes had do 
prived her of her undersbiuding ami aensihilit}: 
But those w:ho w'cre of that opinion oceut ratlin 
to hnv« wanted understanding themseli es jainc* 
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AGIS AND CLEOMENES 


C03IPARED WITH 


TIBERIUS AND CAIUS GRACCHUS. 

Thus W<? liavc ^ivcn <IiP Iiistnry of <lM*se groat Jlydrn’slifJHls and therefore they introdacecl 
men sevi rariy, ami it remains that we take a a chaiiJ^e that nih^dit remove all the distempers 
view of them in eomparisori with each other, of the ron.stitiitiou at once. Perhtips we may 


Those who hated tiu’ (liaeehi, and endeavoured 
the mo.st to disparage them, never durst deny^ 


express ourselves vvitli more propriety, if wi* 
say, that, hy removing the changes that had 


that of all the Itomans of their time, nature lia<l ean.seil all their inisfortrines, they brought 
disposed them mo.st happily to virtm , or that Sparta back to its first prjnciple.s. 
this diapo.sit ion was enltivated by tin* most ex- INissildy it iiKiy not be amiss to add, that (he 
nellent edneation. Ibit nature appears to have iiieahiire.s the (»raechi adopted were olfensivc 
done still more for Agis and ('leomunes ; I'lr i<i the greatest men in Rome ;1* whereas, all tliut 
though they not only wanted the advantages of .Agis meditated, and ideonienes hroiight to hear. 


though they not only wanted the advantages of 
edacatioii, but vvi ic* trained to sneii manners 
and ciistoiris as had corrupted many before 
them, vet they became examph;.s of temperance 
find sobriety. 


.•\gis meditated, and rdeonienes brought to hear, 
hmi the best and most respi'ctable authorities 
t»» support it, I mean the sanction eitiier of Ly- 
ctirgiis or Apollo. . , , , , m .. 

What is still more coiisulerable, by the poll- 


Besides, the Ora<*<’hi lived at a time when tical ineasiirt's ol the Oracchi, Horne made not 
Hume wa.s in her greatest glory ; a time that the least acquisition of J>ower or territory ; 
WHS dt.stinguisht «l by a virtuous emulation ; and whereas, through those ol Cleomenes, Greece 
of course iney must nave liail a natiiral av'ersion saw the Spartans in a little time become mas- 
to give up the iiiheritanee of virtno which they ter.s of IVdopouiiesiis, and contending for snpe- 
liail received from their anri’stors. Whereas rionty with the most power! nl princes rn that 
Agis ami Cleomenes had had pareuls of very <hl- age: and this vvithoul any other view than to 
fei'ont principles, and found iLeir eoitntry in a dediv'er (ireecehrom the incursions ot the Illy- 
vevy diseased and auhappv state ; and yet these riaii.s and Gnuls, and pul her once more nnder 
things did not in the least a!»ale tlieir ardour in tin* protection ot tlierace ot Herciile.s. 
tlu! pnr.sints ofhoinmr. diie ililfereiil manner ol the deaths^ of these. 

NV'^c have a strong pre.d iif the disinterested great mec appears also to me to pointy out a 
views of the ( Ir-u’clii, aiidjlieir juersiuii to avci- ditVerence in their characters. 'Ihe (.irucchi 
rice, in their ke pmg tln ni.sehes clear of all fought vvith their ftdiow-citr/ens, aml heing (le- 
iliiquilons pra<’tices in (ho whoh* eonr.se of their featml, pc rislied in their (light. Agis,^ on the 
adinini.stration. I>nf \gls nnght even hav<* re- other hand, fell almost a voluntary sacrilice, ra- 
smiti’d it, if any oiu* had rommeiided him for ther than that any Spartan should lose his life 
not (otiehing the propertv ol others, since he on his account. CleonieueR, when insulted and 
di.strilmted his whole snh.sl.nire among the citi- oppressed, had recourse to vengeance .iJijufl, n.s 
zens ot Sparta, wliii h, luvsidt's other consider- circumstances did not favour him, had courago 
able artieli’s, coiisisled of six hmidred talent.s in enough to give hiinselt the fatal blow. ^ 
money. What a crime then must iin|ust gain Jf we view them in another light, Agis never 
have appearcfl to him, vvlu» tlioiiglit it nothing | di.stingnished himsell as a general ; tor he was 
le.ss than uvariee to po.ssess more than others, i killed before he had an opportunity oitliat kind; 
though hy tli<’ fairest title! land vvitli the many great and glorious virtorie.s 

If vve I’onsider them vvitli respect to flio of Cleoinene.s vve may cmiipare the ineniorahlo 
hardiness of tlieir enterpri.s**.., ami the new re- exploit of Tiberius, in Being the first to scale tlie 
gnlatioiis they wanted to I'Staldi.sli, vve shall walls of Carthage, ami his saving twenty tlion- 
fmd the tw > Grecians greatly superior. One .sand Homans, who had no other hope ol Iik% 
of the tw’o Ronmns applied liim.self principally • l>y the pe.ice which he happily concluded with 
to iiiukiiig I'uad.s and coloiii'/ing towns, 'riiclthe Nniiiantiaiis. --Vs for Cams, there were 
boldest attt'mpt of *riherins was the di.Ntribution many instances of his niilitai^ bileuts 
of the public lands ; and Cain.-* did nothing more ■ the Nuinantian war, and in ksardinia. oo that 
exti-aordiunry than tin- joiningaii eijiial number I * p, foorth hook of the commoiiwealih. 

, of the equestrian onh^r in comniKssioii with the I f i>|ntarcli sterns to censure the Agrarian Ir.\v 2 * 
three humlred patrician judge-. i an irrational one, and a» lUe luvenrion of the 


vw rr I luerem ii.iiiire. 1 ney saw u niiiuii ^ Romans. Spurius Cassius offered a bill oi me 
ami p trttiil amendment wms no htdter. as rlato | kind above two hundred years before uim U 
exprc.sscs it, than the cutting od* one of the ' proved equally fatal to him. 
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the two brothers would probably one day have 
been ranked with the greatest generals among 
tile Romans, had they not come to an untimely 
death. ^ ^ 

As to their political abilities, Agis seems to 
have wanted tinimess and dispatcli. He suf- 
fered himself to he imposed upon hy Agesilaus,^ 
and performed not his promise to the citizens of 
making a distribution of lands. He was, 
indeed, extremely young ; and, on tliat arenunt, 
iiad a timidity wnieli prevented the rompleiion 
of those schemes that had so uiiu h raised the 
expectation of the public. Cleoiiieiies, on the 
contrary took too bold and too viuh iit a im*- 
tUod to elfectuate the changes he had resol veil 
on in the police of Sparta, It was an act of 
iiijiistice to put the ephori to (h'alli, whom he 
might either have brouglit over to his'parly by 
force, because ho was superior iu arms, or else 
ha\e banished, as he did many ^illiers. J'nr, to 
have recourse to the knife, «'xce)>t in case*; of 
extreme necessity, indicates iiei’ilier tiu' irood 
physician nor the aide statesmen, but iinskiitiil- 
iie.ss in both. Resides, in polities, that igiio- 
ranee is always atten<hMl with iiijustieo and 
cruelty. But neither of the (Jrarehi lo'i;.in the 
ri>il war, or dipped his iiands in (!u‘ blood of 
ids eoiintrymen- Cnius, we are fold , even wln*n 
attacked, did not repel force with force ; and, 
though none behaved with greater courage and 
vigour Ilian he in other wars, none was so 
slow to liil up hi.s hand against n fellow eitizen. 
He went out unarmed, to a .scene of fury and 
sedition ; when the figlit begsin, he retired ; and, 
through the wholes appeared more solicitous to 
avoid the doing of harm than the receiving it. 
The flight, therefore, of the OrticeJii must not 
lie considered as an act of coward i<-e, hut pa- 
triotic discretion. For they were under a neccM- 
si(y either of taking the method thev did, 
or of tigliting in their own di fcnco if they 
stayed. 

The sfronge.st charge against 'J'ibcriiis is, 
tliat he dcpo.scd his colleauue, and sm-d for a 
second trihuneship. Cains was blamed forflie 
death of Antylliihs ; but against all reason ami 
jusfice ; for the fart was corn miUed witlioul his 
approbation, mid he looked upon it as a most 
unhappy circumstaTice. On tin* other hand, 
Cleoinoiies, not to mention any more hi.s 
destroying the ephori, took an um*oiistiruticmal 
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step In enfranchising all the slaves ; and, in 
reality, he reigned alone, though, to nuvc up* 
)fearar.ccs, lie took in his brother EucUdus cs a 
partner in the throne, who was not of the other 
family that claimed u right to give one of the 
kings to Sparta. Archidamiis, who was of 
that family, and had as much right to the throne, 
hepcrsiiud»'dto rt^turii from Mesoene. In con* 
sequence of this he was iinsassinatod ; nnd, as 
Cleonieiies made no inquiry into the murder, it 
i.s probable that he wasj islK censured as the 
cause of it. WhereaN, J^ycurgns, w'hom he 
pretended to t|>kij as his paftevn, freely sur* 
ri'iidered to his nenhew Charilaus the kingdom 
rommitted hV Ids charge ; and that he might not 
be blamed in rase of liks iiiitiinely death, lie 
^veiit abroad and wandered a long liiiif» in fo- 
rcii;n coiintrie.s ; nor ilid he return till Chari- 
laiis had a son to succeed him in the throne. 
It is true, (Greece had not produced any other 
man w ho can he coiiqinrcd to Lycurgiis, 

\Vv ha\ e shewn (Imt Clcomeiir.s, in the ronrso 
of hi.s govrnimciit, liroiiglit in grt ater innova- 
tions, and enmmitted more violent acts of 
tic«\ And those that are inclined to censure 
flic persons of wlmiM \vi‘ are writing, represent 
Ch'oiiiencs as, from I he first, of a tyrannical 
disposition and a lover of war. ‘'J’he (Iracchi 
they accuse of immodernle ambition, malignity 
ifsi'lf not being able to lind any other flaw in 
them. At the same lime they acknowledge 
that those tribunes might po.ssihly he. carried 
beyond the dictate.s of their native disposition 
by anger, and the heat of <*onlenti«n, which, 
like so many hurricanes, drove them at last 
upon some e.\trrniefl in tlwdr adminlBlmtion. 
what could he more just or meritorious than 
their first dc.sigii, to wliic.h they w'oiild have 
udhcrcd,lind not the rich and great, by the vio- 
lent nietliods they took to nbrogati" their lawq 
iii/olvc'd them both in tho.se liPi'il quarrels; the ■ 
one to didi-ml liimseif, siiul tin- other to revenge 
his brother, who W’j»s taken oil' w ithout any flirni 
of law' ainl justice. 

From tlu'se obsrrvution.s, x<iU riiay ca.slly per- 
ceive the ditrereiu'i* bf'twccn IIm'iii ; louJ, ifytMi 
required nu-foi harnetrrixe each of them .singlv, 

I .should sny that the |);dni ofvirfiM* belongs to 
'ribcriiis ; \oiing Agi.s liad the fewTs-l faults * 
uml Cains, in point of courage and spirit oi 
mterprize, was iit/le inferior to CleomeiieM 
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Whoever it was, my Sos.siiis, that wrote the 
encomium rqion Alchiados for his victory in 
the chariot-race at the Olympic games ; whcilicr 
Euripides (u'liich i.s the connnon opinion,) or 
some other, he a.ssert.s, that “ '^I’he first re- 

? |uisito to happiiie.s.s is, that a man be born in a 
runotis city,” But, a.s to real haj^pim ss, which 
con.sii^ts principally in the di.sposition and huhit 
of tlie mind, for my part I think it would make 
no dillcrcuccj tliougn a man ikhould b«3 Imni in 
an IncoD.siderahle tow'ii, or of a mother who 
had no advantage.s eitlier of size or beauty : for 
it is ridiculous to suppose ' that Julis, u small 
town in the isU of Ceos, wliich is itself not 


great, and /Egiria, which an-Atheniun “ wanted 
to ha\e taken away, a.s an eyesore to the 
Pyneii.s,” .shfuihl give birth to good poets abd 
plaiers,^ and not he able, to produce a man 
who might ultaiii the virtues of ju.sf'ce, of con- 
tentment, and of rnagnanirnity. Indeed, those 
arts, wiiicli are to gain the ina.ster of them con- 
.sidernbic profit or honour, may probrddy no* 
flourish in uieaii and insignifleaut town.s. But 
virtue, like » .strong uinl hardy plaut^ \\ ill take 
root in any place wliere it can find an ingenuoQH 


• Thfi poet wa-tof Ceos; ami Point 

I the actor it as ot /Egina. 
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tKiilbre and a mind that has no' aversion to 
nbour and discipline. Therefore, if oar senti- 
or conduct fall sht^ of the point they 
oaght Jto reach, we must not impute it to the 
bfascurity of the place where we were born^ 
bdt to our little Mlves. 

These reflections, however, extend not to 
an author who would write a history of events 
which happened in a foreign country, and can- 
not be come 'at in his own. As he has ma- 
terials to collect from a variety of hooks dis- 
persed in different libraries, liis first care 
should be to takc^ up his resichmcc in some 
populous town which has an ambition for lite- 
rature. There he will meet witli many curious 
and valuable books; and tlu; particulars that 
are wanting in writers, lie nmy, upon inquiry, 
be supplied with by those wlui have laid them 
lip in the faithful repository of nicnion^ This 
will prevent his w'ork from being defective in 
any material point. As to myself, 1 live in a ; 
little town, and f choose to live there, lest it 
should become still less. When 1 w'as in ; 
Borne, and other parts of Italy, I had not 
leisure to study the Latin tongue, on account of 
the public commissions with which 1 was | 
charged, and the nuinher of people that came 
to be instructed by ino in pljilosoj>liy. It was 
not, therefore, till ii lute period in life, that I 
began to read the Romiin authors. The process 
may seem strange ; and y(‘t ii is very tnte. I 
did not so much gain the knowledge of things 
by the words, as words by the knowledge 
1 had of things. ^ I shall only add, that, to at- 
tain such a skill in the language as to be mus- 
ter of tiie beauty and fluency ul' its exprf*asioiis, 
with its figures, its liariiiony, and all tlia other 
graces of its sfriirfure, would iudeed bo uii 
elegant and agreeable areoinplishiiiont. But 
the practice and pains it rt‘(jiiires arc more 
than I have time for, and T must leave the 
ambition to excel in tliat walk fo younger 
men. 

In this book, which is the flllh <»f our 
parallels, we intend to give the lives of De- 
mosthenes and Cicero, uihI (Vniii tlieir nctions 
and ]>oliticn1 conduct we shall collect and 
compare their iiiamicrs and di*«pusiti<iiis ; but, | 
for the reason already asslgiuMl, we shall not 
pretend to examine their orations, t»r to deter- 
mine which of them was the more agreeable 
speaker; for, as Ion sa}s, 

What*s tlie cay dolphin wlini he quits the waves, 

And boutidft upon the slioic < 

CfBcilieiis,^ a writer at all limes much too 
presumptuous, paid little regard to that maxim 
of the poet's, when lie so lioldly attempted a 
comparison between D<'mo..i'if‘ne.s and Oicero. 
But perhaps the nret'ept, J\/ww thyisclf, would 
not be considered ns divine, if every man could 
eouly reduce it to practice. 

it seems to me that Demosllienes and Cieero ; 
were origiaally formed by nature iii the sumo i 
iiiould, BO great is the resemblance in tlieir! 
disTOsition, The sauic ambition, the sanie love | 
of liberty, appears in their whole adiniiiistra- | 
tioD, and the same timidity uniulst wars and I 
dangers. Nor did they less resemble each 
• 

* CaM:iHus, was a celebrated rhetorician, who 
lived in the time of ittaiisiiis. lie wrote a 
treatise on the •ubliine, ubiclt is tnriitioiieil by 
tongioiis. 


I otiier in their fortunes. For 1 think it is i/n- 
possible to find two otlier orators who raised 
themselves from obscure beginnings to such 
authority and power ; who botli opposed kings 
ond tyrants; who both lost their daughters; 
were banished their country, and returned 
with honour j were forced to fly again ; ' were 
taken by their enemies, and at last' expired the 
same hoar with the liberties of their count^. 
So that, if nature and fortune, like twp artificers, 
were to descend upon the scene, and dispute 
about their work, it would be difficult to decide 
whether the former had ^produced a greater 
resemblance in their dispositions, or the latter 
in the circumstances of their lives. IVe shall 
be^n with the more ancient. 

X)emostlicTies, the father <>f Demosthenes, 
was one of flic principal citizens of Athens. 
'I'heopompus fells us, he was called the swwd- 
CMf/er, because he employed a great number of 
slaves in that business. As to what iSIschines 
file orator relates concerning his mother,* that 
she was the daughter of one Gylon,-}- who* was 
forced to fly for treason against the. common- 
wealth, and of a barbarian woman, w^e cannot 
take upon us to say whether it was dictated by 
truth, or by falsehood and malignify. lie ha<l 
a large fortune left him by bis father, who 
died when he w'as only seven years of age ; 
the W'hole being estimated at little less than 
fifteen talents. But he was greatly WTOii'.r^'.; 
by his guardians, who converted part to iheir 
ow'ii use, and suncred part*to lie neglected. 
Nay, they ’were vile enough to delraiid his 
tutors of their salaries. This was the chief 
reason that he had not those advantages of 
education to which his quality entitled him. 
His mother did nut chose that ho should bo put 
to^ hard and laborious exercises, on account 
of the weakness and dellcai'.y of his frame ; and 
lijs preceptor-s, being ill paiil, did not press 
him to attend them. Indeed, from the first, 
he w'us of a slender and sickly habit, insomuch 
that tlu* boys are said to liave given him the 
contempt nous UalalitsX lor his natural 

defects. Some say, Batalns was an etreiiiiiiato 
musician, whom Autiphanes ridiculed in one 
of his iarres ; others, that he was a poet W'liost! 
verses were of the most wanton and licentious 
kind. IHie Athenians, to<i, at that time, seem 
to hav 43 culled a jiart of the bo<ly Bofahts, 
which decency forbids us to name. \A'e an; 
told, that Deiiiostlieiies had likewise the name 
of Araas, eitlier on account of the savage and 
morose turn of liis behaviour j for there is a 
sort of a serpent which some, ot the poets call 
A/Y/r«f;§ or else for the severity of his expres- 
.sinus, M’hieh often gave his hearers pain ; for 
tliero was a poet named Arinas, whose vcr.ses 

* In his oration auainst Ctesipbon. 

-i Gyioii was accused of betraying of the enemy 
a town ill Pontiis Called N>uiplueum ; upon uiiicti 
lie fled into Scythia, where he married a uatUe of 
the country, and hail two daiigliters hy her ; one of 
whom was man led to Ijhiiocares, and tbeotb«r 
named Cleobule, to Dem'bstheiies. Her fortune w ai . 
flity mUitB ; and of this marriage came U^moBthoncs 
the orator. 

} tlcaycbins gives a diflerent explanalion to tna 
word Batalus s but Plutarch must be allowed 
though l>acier will not here allow him, to muliT 
stand the sense of. the Greek word as well at 
Hesychiiis. 

i HippocraUs too uieiKiiuis a seipciit ol iln*l 
CUIUV. 



were verv keen and satirical. But enough of 
this article. ^ 

His ambition to speak in public is said to 
have taken its rise on this occasion. The 
orator Oallistratns was to plead in the cause 
which the ci^ of Oropus^ had depending ; and 
the expectation of the public was greatly raised 
both by the powers of the orator, which were 
then in tlie highest repute, and by the importance 
of the trial. Demosthenes hearing the governors 
and tutors agree among themselves to attend th^ 
trial, with much importunity prevailed on his 
master to take him to hear tiie pleadings. The 
master having some acquaintance with the 
officer? who owned the ( cuirt, got his young 
pupil a seat wtiere he could hear the orators 
without being seen. Callistratiis had great suc- 
cess, and his abilities were extremely admired. 
Demostiienes w’as fired with a spirit uf‘ emula- 
tion. When he saw with what distinction the 
orator was conducted home, and comjilimented 
by the people, he was stnude still more with 
the power of that coniinanding eloquence 
which coufd carry all beliire it. From this 
time, therefore, he bade adieu to the other 
studies and exercises in wliich boys are en- 
gaged, and applied himself with great assiduity 
to declaiming, in hopes of bc'ing one flay 
’iitimhered among the orators. Isseiis was the 
man he made use of us his prcf*fq>tor in elo- 
quence, though Isocrates then taught it; 
wlicther it was that the loss of his fatiier in- 
cnpacitatf'd him to. pay the sum of ten 
whifdi was that rliehtriciaifs usual price, or 
whether he preferred the keen and subtle 
manner of Isseus, as more fit for public use. 

llcriiiippus says he met with an account in 
certain anonymous memoirs that Demosthenes 
likewise studied under Plato, ^ and received 
great assistance from Jiirn in preparing to speak 
in public. He adds, that Ctesibius used to 
say, that Demostiienes was privately supplied 
by Callic'LS the Syracusan, ami some others, 
with the systems of rhetoric taught by Isocrates 
and Alcidamus, aud made his advantage of 
them* 

* OropuB was a town on the banka of the 
Jviiripiis, un the frontiers of Attica. The Theiiunn, 
tltoiish they had heeu relieved in th'-ir d^^tress 
hy Cbabria's aud the Athenians, forsot their ^er• 
vices, and look Oropiis from them. Chahriaswas 
Buspected of. treachery, and CalliMratiiiT, the 
oiator, was retained to plead asaiiist him. De> 
inostheneB mentions this in his firation aitaiiist 
IMiidias. At the time of tins tiiai hu was about 
Eixtecn. 

t This could not be the reason, if what is re- 
corded in the life of Isaus be true, that he was 
letained as tutor to Dentoslheiies at the price of a 
liiindM'd mime. 

i 'I bis Is Confirmed by Cirero in bis Brutus. 
l^evtitavhsse Ptaionem studiose, audlvisse etiam 
J^emosthenes dicitur X Jdqut apparet ex genere 
*'t grauditate verborum. Again, in tils book De 
firatorc : Qnod idem de Demo-Uhene existimarl 
pntrst, cvjus ex episialis intelligi licet guam 
frrguens J Her it Piatenis auditor. It is possible 
that Cfcero in this place alludes to that letter of 
Demosthenes addressed to lleracliodoras, in which 
lie thus speaks of Plato's philosophy. Since you 
have espoused Che doctrine of Plato, which is so dis- 
t<iiit 'fioni avarice, from artifice and violence \ a doc- 
trine whose object is the perfection of goodness 
and justice 1 loiniortal gods ! when once a man 
iias adopted this doctrine, is it possible be should 
tieviute* from truth, or entertain one selAsli or 
iigeucroDs sentiment f" 
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When bis minority was expired, be called 
lus guardians to accoont at and w^rote 
orations a^inst them. 'As *!hey found many 
methods of chicane and dela%^ he Imd great op* 
portunity, asTbucytHdea says, to exercise bw 
talent for the bar.^ It was not without much 
pains- and some risk that he gaiuod his cause ; 
and, at last, it was but a very small part of his 
patrimony that he could ".jrovtT. By this 
means, however, he iTcpiiied a proper as- 
surance and seme I'xp* ri occ : and having 
fasted th(' iionoiir au>t power that go in tho 
train of eloqiu iiee. he uttempted to speak in 
the pul^io debates, and take a share in the 
administration. As it is said of Lnniuedon tlie 
Orchonionian, that, by tlie advice of his 
])liysirians, in some disorder of the spleen, he 
applied himself to rimiiing, and continued it 
constantly a great length of way, till he luid 
pioMMl such excellent heulih and breath, that 
lie tried^ for the crown at the public games, 
and distinguished himself in the long course ; 
so it hnppcm-d to Dcuuisthenes, that he first 
appeariMl at tlie bar for the recovery of his 
own fortune, which hud been .so niticli em* 
bestzleil ; and having acquired in that cause a 
iersuasi\e and powiTliil manner of speakiiig,. 
le coiiti'steil the crown, n.s I may oall iC 
with the other orators before the general 
sembly. 

IJoweVer, in bis first address to the people, 
he was laughed at and interrupted by their < 
cjainonrs; for the violence of his manner threw 
him into a coiiliision of periods, and a distor** 
lion of his argument. Besides he hud a weak- 
ness and a stammering in his voice, and a 
want ot‘ breath, which caused such a distrao 
tioTi ill his discourse, that it w^as difficult fov 
the audience to understand him. At last, 
imoii his qiiiliiiig thf; assetiihly, Ennomus tho 
Thriasian, a man now extremely old, found 
him w'aiKh.'riiig in a dejected condition in the 
Pinens, and took upon him to set him right. 

” \ oil,” said he, “have a manner of speaking 
very like that of Pericles ; and yet you lose 
yourself out of mere timidity and cowardice 
V ou neither bear up against the tumults of a 
popular asHcmbly, nor prepare, your body by 
exercise lor the labour of the rostrum, but 
sutler your parts to wither away in negfi^nco 
and indolence.” 

Another time, w'C are told, when his speeches 
had been ill received, and he. wa.s going home 
with his head coveriMl, and in the greatest 
distress, Satynis the player, who was an ac- 
quaintance of his, followed, and went in with 
him : Demosthenes lamented to him, “ That, 
though be -was the most laborious of all the 
orators, and Jiad almost sacrificed his health to 
that application, yet he could gain no fiivour • 
with tlie jieople ; hut drunken seamen and other 
unlettered persons were h(.ard, and kept tlie 
rostrum, while he was entirely disregarded .”+ 
“You say true,” answered Satyriislj! “ but 1 
will soon provide a remedy, if you will repeat 

* He lost bis father at the age of seven, and he 
was ten years in the hands of guardians. He 
therefore hesan to plead fii his eii>hteeiiih year, * 
which, as It was only in his own private affairs, was 
not forbidden by the laws. 

f This was the privilege of all democratic states. 
Some think, that hy seamen he means Deiuades, 
whose profession was that of a mariner. 
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to me some speech in Euripides or Sophocles.” 
When Demosthenes 'had done, Satyins pro- 
noimced the same spe^ ; and he did it with 
snoh propriety of act^n, and so much in cha- 
rsoter, that it oppeCired to the orator quite a 
different passage^ He now understood so well 
how much and dignity action adds to the 
best tliat Jie thought Jt a small mtitter 

to prepireditale and compose, though with the 
i^pst care, if tho pronunciation and pro> 
p^ty .oftoture wer.i not attended to. upon 
this lie hnilt hiinseif a subterraneous study, 
which remained to our times. Thidier he 
repaired every dny to form his act^m and 
exercise his voice ; and he would often stay 
there for two or three months together, shaving 
one side of his head, that, if he should lianpen to 
be ever so dcsirtms of going abroad, the sliame of | 
appearing in iliat romlition might keep him in. 

Wlicn lie did go out upon a visit, or received 
one, he would lake sornetliirig that passed in 
conversation, some business or fact that was 
reimrted to him, for ii salijf'ct to t^xerciso liim- 
self upon. ■ A.S soon ns lu* Jind parted from bis 
friends, he went to his study, where lie re- 
peated the matter in order as it jiasscd, to- 
gether with the arguments for and against if. 
The substance of the speeches whhdi he lieard 
he committed to memory, and aftorwanis re- 
duced them to regular sentences and periods,** 
meditating a variety o.' corrections and. new 
forms of expression, botJi for what others had 
said to him, and he had addressed to them. 
Hence it was concluded that he was nut a 
man of much genius ; and iliut all his eloquence 
was the ellect of labour. A strong proof of 
this seemed to be, that be was seUlom beard 
to speak any thing extempore, and though the 
people oileii cnlliMl upon him by name, ns he 
sat III (he assembly, to sja^ak to the point de- 
bated, he would not do it iinlesa Im came pre- 
pared. For this iiiuny of the orators ridiriihMl 
him; and Pyiheas, in p;irti<'nl;ir, bdd him, 
^ That all his argiiiniMits .siiujled of the iainp.’^ 
Demosthenes retorted sharjdy upon him, 

Yes, indeed, but your lamp and iiiino, iiiy 
friend, are not conscious to the same laboiirs.^^ 
To others he did not pretend to deny his pre- 
vious Application, but told thvMn, ^ He either 
wrote me whole of his orations, nor spoke 
without first cornmitfing part to writing.’^ lie 
farther affirmed, “ That this shewed him a 
good member of n democratic state ; for tiie 
coming prepared to the rostrum was a mark of 
respect for the people. WJiereas, to be re- 
gardless of what the people iniglit think of 
■ maifs oddress, shex^ed his inclination for 
oltgiirchy, and that he had rather gain liis 
point by force than by persuasioni” Another 
proof they give us of liis wain of confidence on 
any sudden occasion, is, tfiat when he hap- 
pened to be put into disoriler by the tumultuary 
beliaviour qjf the |M'ople, Deuiadcs often ruse 
up to stipp^i him ill an extenqiore address, 
but ho never did the same for Demadrs. 

Wherefore, then, it may be said, did J!Bs- 
chines call him on orator ottlieonost admirable 
assurance ? How could lie stand up alone and 
refute Python the Byzaiitian,^ wiiose elociuenre 

* Cicero did the tame, as we find in Ills epistles to 
Atticus. These arxiiments he calls Theses poUtieee^ 

* This was one of the most Rlorinut circumstan- 
ces In the life of Demosthenes The fate of his 


pqured against Athenians like atonent? 
And when Lnmachns the Myrrhenian^ proL 
nonneed at the Olympic games an.encotnium 
which he bad written upon Philip and Alexan* 
der, and in which he had asserted many severe 
and rej3roachful things against the Thebans and 
Olynthians, how could Demosthenes rise up 
and prove, by a ready deduction of facts, the 
many benefits for which Greece was indebted 
to the Thebans and Chalsidians, and tlie many 
^vils that the flatterers of the Macedonians Irail 
brought upon their country ? This, too, wrought 
siicha chatige in the minds of the great audience, 
that the suphist, his antagonist, apprehending a 
tumult, stoic out of the assembly. 

Ul>on the whole, it appears that Demosthenes 
did not take Pennies entirely for his model. 
He only adopted his action and delivery, and 
his prudent resolution not to make a practice of 
speaking from a sudden impulse, or on any occa- 
sion tliat might present itself ; being persuaded, 
that it was to that conduct be owed his iifrrat- 
ness. Y et, while he choose not often to trust ' 
the success of his powers to fortune, he did not 
ab.soliitely neglect t'lo reputation which may be 
acquired by speaking on a ^ sudden occasion. 
And, if we believe Eratosthenes, Demetrius 
the Phalerean, and the comic poets, there was 
a greater spirit and boldness in liis unpreine- 
ditaied orations than in those he had committofl 
to writing. Eratosthenes^ says that, in his 
extemporaneous harangues, he often spoke as 
from a supernatural impulse ; and Demetrius 
tells iis,^ that, in an address to the people, like 
a man inspired, he once uttered tliis oatli in 
verse. 

By earth, by all her fountains, streams, and floods \ 
One of tilt* comic writers calls him liftopoper^ 
percihras,^ and another, ridiculing his frequent 
use of the antithesis, says, “ As he took, so 
he retook.” For Demosthenes affected <o use 
that expression. Possibly, A iitiphniies played 
upon that passage in the oration concern- 
ing the isle 'of Ilalonesus, in whicli Demos- 
thenes advised the Athenians, “ not to take, but 
to retake it from Piiilip 

It was agreed, however, on all hands, tli.'it 
Demades excelled all tiie orators when he 
trusted to nature only; and that his sudden 

country, in a great measure, depended on liU 
eloquence. After Plntae was lost, and Philip threat- 
ened to march against Athens, the Atheiiluns ap^ 
plied for succours to the Boeotians. When the 
was ebtahlUhed, and the troops assembled at Clicu- 
roiica, Philip* sent ainbassadors to the council of 
Boeotia, the chief of whom was Python, one of the 
ablest orators of Ills lime. When lie had Inveighed 
with all the powers of eloquence against the Aihe- 
niatis and their cause, Deiiiostheiies answered him, 
and carried the point in their favour, lie was so 
elevated with this victory, that he mentions it in 
one of bis orations in almost the same terms that 
Plutarch has used here. 

* If we suppose this Lamachus to have been of 
Attica, the text should tie altered from MyrrheniutK 
to Myrrhimtsian j for MyrrMnus was a borough 
of Attica. But there was a town called Myrrhineiii 
;Polia, and another in Lemnos, and probably La- 
machiis was of one of these. 

T A haberdasher of stnall wares, or sometbiog 
like it, 

I There is an expression something like what Plu- 
tarch has quoted, about the beginning of that ora 
tlon. Libaiiiiis suspects the whole of that oration 
to be spuiious ; but this raillery of the poet on De- 
moBlhenes seems to prove that it was of bi,< band. 
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effusions were superior to the laboured speeches 
of Demosthenes. Aristo of^hios eives os the 
followint' account of the opinion of Tbeoprastidi 
concerning these orators. Being asked in what 
light he looked upon Demosthenes as an orator, 
he said, ^ I think him worthy of Athens what 
of Demades, ^ T think him above Hie 
enme philosopher relates of Polyeuctus the 
Sphettian, who was one of^ the principal per- 
sons in the Athenian administration at that 
time, that he called Demosthenes the greatest 
orator,aiid Phocion the most powerful speaker;** 
because the latter comprised a great deal of 
sense in a few word.s. To the same purpose 
we are told, tliat Demosthenes himself, wlien- 
ever Phocion got up to ojipose him, used to say 
to his friends, Ilere come the pruning-hook of 
my periods.” It is uncertain, indeed, whether 
Demosthenes referred to Phocioii*8 manner of 
speukiug, or to his life and character. The lat- 
ter might be the case, because he knew that a 
word <»r a nod from a r^ano^’superiorcliaracter 
is more regarded tlian the long di.se onrses of 
another. 

4s for his personal defer Is, Demelriu.s the 
Phalerean gives iis an acconut of the remedies 
he applied to them ; and Tie says In* had it from 
Domostliencs in liU ohl age. The licsitaiioti 
and stammering ofhis (origiie he corrected by 
practising to speak with pebbles in his mouth ; 
and he strengthened his voice by running or* 
walking iip-hill, and pronouncing some i>assage 
in an oration or a poem.Vluring fhediflicultyof 
breath wliich that caused. He had, moreover, 
a looking glass in his house, before which he 
used to declaim and adjust all his motions. ; 

It is said that a man caine to him one day, 
and dc.sired him to be his advocate against a | 
person from whom he had suffered by assault 
” Not you, indeed,” said Demosthenes, ‘‘ you 
have suffered no such thing,” “ What !” said 
tlieinan, raising his voice, have I not received 
those blows?” “ Ay, now,” replied Demos- 
thenes, ^ you do speak like a person f hat has 
been injured.” So much, in his opinion, do the 
tone of voice and the action contribute to gain 
the speaker credit in what he affirms. • 

Ills action pleased the commonalty much ; 
but people of taste (among whom was Deme- 
triu.s the Phalerean) thought there was some- 
thing in it low, inelegant, and unmanly. Her- 
mippns acquaints u.s, that .i^sion being asked 
his opinion of the ancient orators and those of 
that time, said, “ Whoever has heard fhe ora- 
tors of former times must admire; the decorum 
and dignity with which they spoke. Yet when 
he read the orations of Demosfliene.s, w’e must j 
allow they have more art in the composition aud ! 
greater force.” It is needless to mention, that, 
in his written orations, there was something 
extremely cutting and severe ; but, in his sud- 
den rcpai^ees, there was also something of hu- 
mour. ♦ When Demades said, “ Demosthenes 
to me! a sow to “Minerva !” our orator made 
answer, “ This Minerva was found fhe other 
day playing the whore in Colyttus.” When a 
rascal, sumamed Chalcus,\ attempb'd to jest 
upon his lata studies and long watchings, he 
said, I know my lamp offends tliee. But you 

* l.oncfhini wtll not allow him the least excel- 
letice ill matters of bomour or pIcasaDtry. Cap- 
(wiii. 

t Tbat is ifrafj. 


need not wonder, my oonntryman, that we have 
^ many “robberies, when we have thieves of 
hrase, and walls only of clay.” Though moro 
of his saymgs might b# produ^, we shall pass 
them over, and go on to seekthe rest of his. mao ^ 
ners and character in his actions and political 
conduct 

He tells ns hiiUNolf, that he entered upon 
public business in the time of the Phocian war ♦ 
aud the same may be collected from his Philip- 

f iics. For some of the lust of them were de- 
ivered after that war was iinisliM; and the 
former relate to the iiiiincdiate transactions of 
it It appears also, tliat he was two and thirty 
years old when he was preparing his oration 
against Midias ; and yet, at tiuit lime, he had 
attaiued no name or power in the adiniuistra- 
lioD . Tliis indeed, seems to be tlie reason of his 
dropping the prosecution for asiim of money. For, 

no prayer, no moving art 

F/er bent that tierce, iuevorable heart. Pope. 
Ho \vaa vindictive in his nature, and irnpla- 
cnble iu liis resentments. He saw it a difficult 
thing, and out of the reach of liis interest, to 
pull down a man so well supported on nil sides 
as Midias, by wealth and friends ; and therefore 
he lisfeneil to fhe npplieation in his behalf. Had 
he seen any ho)>es or possibility of crushing his 
enemy, I cannot tliiiik that three thousand 
drachmas could have disarmed his anger. 

He had a glorious subject for bis political 
ambition, to (lefeiid the cause of Greece against 
Philip. Ho defended it like a champion wor- 
thy of such a charge, and soon gained great 
reputation both for eloquence and for the oold 
truths which he spoke. Ho was admired in 
Greece, and courted by thi» king of Persia. Nay. 
Philip himself had a much higher opinion of 
him tlmii the other orutors ; and his enemies 
acknowlt?dged that fhi'y had to contend with a 
great man. For 7l‘lsrhiries^ and FIyperides,in 
their very acciisa(ions,give him siieh a character. 

1 wonder, thereforo, how Theopotnpiis could 
say that he was a man of no steadiness, who 
was never long pleased either with tlie same 
persons or things. For, on the contrary, it 
appears that he luiode by the party, and tlie mea- 
sures which he first adopteci ; and was so far 
from quitting them during his life, that he for- 
feited his life rather than be would forsake them. 
Demades, to excuse the inconsistency of his 
public character, used to say, “ I may have 
asserted things contrary to my former senti- 
ments, but not any thing contrary to the true 
iiitere.st of tlie commonwealth.” Melanopus, 
who was of the opposite party to Callistnitns, 
often Huflered himself to be bought off, and (hen 
said, by way of apology, to tlie people,^ “ It is 
I true, the man is rny rneniy, but the public good 
is an overruling con.sideration.” And Nico- 
demtis tlie Me.ssenian, who first appeared strong 
in the interest of Cassander, ana afterw'ards in 
that of Demetrnis, saifl, i lo did not contradict 
himw.‘lf,for it was always the best ^y to listen to 
the strongest.” But wc have nothing of that kind 
to allege against DeinosI hones. Ifij was never 
a timo-server either in liis word or actions. Tha 
key of politics which he first touched, he kept to 
without variation. 

* III the one hundred and kixth olympiad, five 
bandred and thirty-three years before the Christian 
aera. DemottbeDes was then in hi* twenty- leventb 
year. 
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PaiKi*tni!9^ tlie pliilosoplief, asserts, that most 
of his orations are written itnon this principle^ 
that virtnc is to be chosen for nor own sake only; 
that, for instance, of the croiow, that against 
Aristocrates, that for the immunities, and the 
'Philippics. Tu all these orations, he does not 
exhort his countrymen to that which is most 
agreeable, or easy, or advantageous ; but points 
ont honour and propriety as the first objects, 
and leaves the safety of the state as a matter of 
inferior consideration. So that, if, besides that 
noble ambition which animated his measures, 
and the generous turn of his addresses (o the 
people, he had Ijcen blessed with the cfmrage 
that war demands, and had kept his hands rlean 
Ikf bribes, he would not have been nunibered 
with fifiich oratorjs ns Mirocles, )**»Iyeiictiis and 
Hyperides, but have deserved to Ik? pl.aced 
in a biiflier sphere with IJinion, Tlmcydides, 
and Pericles. 

Among those who took the reins of govern- 
ment after hiin, Pliocion, though not of the 
party in most €\steem. (L mean that wliieJi 
seemed to^ favour the Macedonians), yet on 
account of his probity and valour, did not appear 
at all inferior to Ephialtes, Aristides, and Ci- 
inoci. But ]>eiiiostheiies liad neither the con . 
rage that could be trusted in tlie fiehl, nor was 
he (as Demetrius expresses it) snlliciently fi>r- 
tified against the impressions of money. Though 
die bore up against the assaclts of corruption from 
Philip and the Macedonians, yet he was taken 
by the gold of Susa and bicbatana. So that he 
was much belter ciualified to recoiniiieiid, than 
to imitate, the virtiu's of our ani'esiors. It must 
ho acknowledged, however, that he excelled nil 
the orators of nis time, exc(*pt Plmrion, in his 
life and conversatiuii. And we find in his ora- 
tions, that he t<»ld the people the bohlest truths, 
that he opposed their inclinations, and eorrerteel 
their errors with the greatest spirit ami free- 
dom. Theopompiis also ncc|uaiuts us that, when 
the AlheoianH were for having him manager of 
u certain iuipeaeliiiient,aiid insisted iip<iii it in 
n tnmnltnary manner, he would not comply, hut 
rose lip amt said, “ My friends, I will he/ your 
counsellor whether you will or no ; but a false 
accuser 1 will not be, Iioav imim'Ii soever you 
may wish it.” 1 1 is beliavioiir in the case of 
Antinini was of the aristt>rratic easf.^ The 
iieoplf* had ar<piitted him in the general assem- 
bly ; and yet ho carrictl him before the areopa^ 
gm; where, without regarding the ollence it 
might give the people, In* proved that lie had 
promised Philip to Jnirii the arsenal: U|)Oii 
which he was cond'emiied by the eounril, and 
put to death, lie likewise accused the nriestess 
Theoris of several misdemeanours ; anu, among 
the rest, ofher teaching the slaves many arts 
of iiiipositiou. Surh crimes, no insisted, were 
rapital ; and site was delivered over to the exe- 
cutioner. 

Demosthenes is said to have written the. ora- 
tion for A|>olk>Uorii.«i, by which he carried his 
rause^nipiinst the general Timotheiis, in an ac- 
tion ol debt to the public treasury ; as also those 
others against Phonnio and Stephanns ; which 
m'as a jast exception npinst his character. For 
he composed the oration which Phonnio had 
pronounced against Apollodorus. This, there- 
iin, WM like furnishing two enemies with W€a« 

* See hh oration Corona, 


pon.s out of the same shop to fight one another, 
lie wTote some pidblic orations for others before 
Ik* had any concern in the administration him 
self, namely, those against Androtioii, Timo. 
crates, and Aristocrates. For it appears that 
he was only twenty-seven or twenty- eight years 
of age when he published those orations. Ibat 
again.st ArLstogiton, and that for the immunities, 
he delivered himself at the request, as he says, 
of Ctesippiis the son of Chabrias : though 
others tell i:s, it W'^as becaii.se he . paid his ad- 
dresse.s to the young man* s mother. He did 
not, however, marry lier ; for his wife was a 
woman of Samos, as Demetrius the Magnesian 
iiifurms us, in liis accoiiut of persons of the 
same name. It is uncertain wliether that against 
j1^srhines,yi?r heirnyhuj his trust as Amhnssa- 
dor,* was ever Nj)oken ; thoiigli Idomeneiis 
affirms (hat Tl^^schiiies was acquitted only by 
thirty votes. This seems not to be true, at 
least so far as may be conjectured from both 
their orations concerning the crmvn. For iiei- 
therofthem expressly nieiiiions it as a can. se 
that ever mine to trial. But this is a point 
which we shall leave for others to decide. 

Demosthenes, through the whole course of 
his political conduct, none of the actions 
of the king of Maceddn iindispnraged. Even 
in time of peace, he laid hold on every oppor- 
tunity to raise susiiicions against him atiinug 
•tlif* Athenians, ana to excite their, resentment. 
Hence Philip looked upon him as a person of 
the greatest importance in Athens ; and when 
he went with nine other deputies to the court 
of that prince, after having given them all audi- 
ence, he answ'ered the speech of Demosthene.s 
with greater care than the rc.st. As to other 
marks of honour and ^ respect, Demosthenes 
had not an ccpini share in them ; they were be- 
stowed principallv upon iE-schines and Philo- 
crates, 'fhvy, therefore, were large in the 
praise* of Philip on all occasions; and they in- 
si.stod, in particular, on his eloquence, his 
beauty, anil even his being able to drink a 
great quantity of liquor. Demusthenes, who 
eoiild not bear to hear him praised, turned 
these^tluiigs ofrastritles. The first,” hefsaid, 
^ was the jiroperty of^ a .sophist, the second of 
a wonmn, anu the (liird of a sponge ; and not 
one of them could do any credit to a king.” 

Afterwards, it appeared that nothing was to 
he expected but war; for, on the one jiuiid, 
Philip knew not howto sil down in tranquillity ; 
and, on the other, Demosthenes infiamed the 
Athenian.s. In this case, the first step tlie. 
orator look was to put the people upon send- 
ing an ariiianientlo Euboea, which was brought 
under the. yoke of Philip by its petty tyrants. 
Aceordiiigly he drew up an edict, in piirsiianct* 
of wliieli they passed over to that peiiiiisahi, 
and drove out the Macedonians. His second 
operation was the sending succours to the 
Byxantians and Perinthians, with whom Philip 
w'us at war. He persnadeuthe people to drou 
their resentment, to forget the faults which 
botli those nations had committed in the con- 
federate war, and to send a body of troops to 

* In this oration, Demosthenes accused ^.schiiies 
of many capital crimes commuted in the einhassy 
on which he was sent to oblige Philip to suear 
the articles of peace. Both that oration, and ilis 
Ktiswer of .^schlnea^ are still extant. 
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tlieir nssistance. Theyilnl so, nnd it saved 
them from rain. After tliiti, he went ambas- 
sador to the states of Greece ; and, by his 
aiiiniatitifr address, brought them almost all to 
join in the league arain.st Philip. , Besides tlie 
troops of tlie several cities, tliey took an army 
of mercenaries, to the nuniher of fifteen thon-. 
sand foot and two thousand horse info pay, and 
readily contributed to the chnr^, Tlieonliras - 
tiis tells us, that, when the allies desirea their 
cdiitribaliona might be settled, Crobylus tiie 
orator answered, “ That war could not be 
brought to any set diet.” 

The eyes of all Greece were now upon these 
movements; and all were solicitous for the 
event. Xhe cities of Eubma, tlio Acliarins, 
the Corinthians, the Mognrensiuns, the Len- 
radians, the Corcyraeans, had each severally 
engaged for themselves against the ]Macedt>> 
Ilians. Yet the greatest work rcinuiued for 
Demosthenes b) do ; which was to bring the 
'I’hebans over to the league. Tlufir country 
bordered upon Attica ; they had a great army 
on foot, and were then reckoned the best 
soldiers in Greece. But they had recent obli^ 
gations to Philip in the Phocian war, and there- 
fore it was not easy to draw them from him ; 
especially when they considered the frequent 
quarrels and acts of hostility In which their 
vicinity to Athens engaged them. * 

Meantime Philip, elated witli his success at 
Ainphissa, surprised lillatea,^ and possessed 
I'limself of Phons. The Athenians were struck 
with astonishment, and not one -of them durst 
iiioiint the rostrum: no one knew what advice 
to gi>e ; but a melancholy silence reigned in 
1hi‘ city. In this distress Demosthenes alone 
stoixl forth, and proposed, that application 
si ion Id be made to the Tliebans. He likewise 
aniniated the people in his usual manner, and 
inspired them with fresh hopes; in consc- 
<Hience of which he was sent ambassador to 
'rh«.‘bes, some others bciugjoined in commission 
with him. Philip too, on his part, as JMaryas, 
nforins us, sent Amyntiis and Clearchus, two 
^lacedonians, Doachus the Thessalian, and 
IMirasidacns the Klean, to answer the Athenian 
deputies. The '1‘liebans were not ignorant 
what way tlieir true interest pointed ; Init each 
of them had the evils of war before his eyes;* 
for their Phocian wonnds were still fresh upon 
them. However, the powers of tho orator, as 
7'lieoponipus tells us, rekindled their courage 
aiid ambition so effectually iliat all other oTi- 
jec ts were disregarded. They lost sight of 
fear, of caution, of every prior attachment, 
aiul, through the force of his elof|uence, fell 
willi enthusiastic transports into the path of 
honour. 

So powerful, indeed, were the efforts of tlie 
orator, that Philip immediately sent ambus- 
R.-tdors to Athens to appl^r for peace. Greece 
recovered her spirits, whilst she stood waiting 
for the event; and not only the Atheniha 
generals, but the governors of Bceotia, were 
ready to eseente the commands of Demosthenes. 
All the assemblies, as well those of Thebes as 
those of Athens, were under his directiw : he 
was equally beloved, equally powerful, in both 
nlaces : and, as Theopompus shows, it was no 
More tfiau his merit claimed. But th^ superior 
(•ower of fortune, which seems to have been 
ivurking a revolution, and drawing the liberties 


Greece to a period at that tune, opposed and 
hnf&ed all the measures tJmt could he tiikt n. 
The deity discovered many tokens of the 
proaching event Among tne rest, the priestess 
of Apollo delivered dreadful oracles ; and an 
old nrophecy from the Sybilline books was then 
muQii repeated. — 

Far from Thermodon’s banks, when, stain'd with 

Wood, 

Dcpulia tfemMes o'er the cihnson ftuod. 

On f>a^]c millions let n>r ai^ioe the sky. 

And (tee the vanquish'd weep, the victor die I 

This Thermodon, they say, is a small river 
in our country near Ghscronea, which falls into 
the Cephisiis. At present we know no river of 
that name ; but we conjecture ftiat the Haemon, 
whitdi runs by tlie temple of Hercules, where 
tia* (ireeks encamped, might then be called 
Th( rmodun ; and the battle having filled it with 
blood and the bodies of tlie slain, it might, on 
that account, v'liange its appellation. Diiritis, 
indeed, says, that Thermodon was not a river, 
but that wnie of the soldiers, as they were 
pitching their t4>iits, and opening the trenches, 
found a small statue, with an inscription, which 
sigiiifieil, that (he person represented was 
'riiennodon holding a wounded Amazon in his 
arms. Ili^ adds, that there was another oraclo 
on the subject, mucli taken notice of at that 
time. — ■ 

Fell bird of prey. 

Wait tlioii the piftitcous liarvest which the sword 
Will give tlicu oil Theniiudoii. 

But it is hard to say what truth there is in 
these accounts. 

As to Demosthenes, he is said to have hod 
such confidence in the (Grecian arms, and to 
have been so much elaltid with tho coura|rc anti 
spirit of so many brave men calling for tho 
enciuy, that he would imt siilfer them tp regard 
any oratdes or prophecies. Ho told them, that 
he suspected the proiihetcss herself of 
pizimj. He put the Thebans in mind of £pa. 
rainondas, and the Athenians of Pericles, how 
they reckoned such things as mere pretexts of 
cowardice, und pursued the plan which their 
reason had dif:t»tr-d. Thus far Deniostheiies 
acquitted himself like a man of spirit and 
honour. But iii the battle, he performed 
nothing worthy of the glorious things lie had 
spoken. He quitted his post ; he Uirew awav 
his arms ; he fh'd in the most infamous manner^ 
and was not ashamed, as Pytheas says, tobely 
the inscription, which he had put upon his 
shield in golden characters, TO GOOD fortune. 

Immediately after tlie victory, Philip, in the 
elation of his heart, committed a thousand 
excesses. He drank to intoxication, and danced 
over the dead, making a kind of song of tho 
first part of the decree which Demosthenes had 
procured, and beating time to it — Demaa^ 
thenps the Pceanean, son qf Demos ihettes, 
has drerted. But when he came (o be sober 
again, and considered the dangers with which 
he had lately been anrronnded, lie trembled to 
think of tlie prodigious force and fmwer of that 
orator, who had obliged him to pat both empire 
and life on the cast of a day, on a few hours ot 
tl^tday.^ 

• Demades tbe orator contributed to bring btm 
to the right uie cf bis rcuen when be told him 

2*4 
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The fame ol Demosthenes reached the Per- 
man court ; and tlie king wrote letters to his 
lieutenaufs^ commanduig them to supply him 
with money, and to attend to him more than 
to any other man in Greece ; because he best 
knew how to make a diversion in his favour, 
by raising fresh troubles, and finding employ- 
ment for the Macedonian arms nearer home. 
This Alexander afterwards discovered by the 
letters of Demosthenes which he fonnd at Sar- 
dis ; and the papers of the Persian governors 
expressing the sums which had been given iiiin. 

When the Greeks had lost this great battle, 
those of the contrary faction attae.ked Detims- 
thenes, and brfinght a variety of public acciisa- 
tions against him. The people, iiovvevcr, not 
only acxiuiitcd bun, but treated him with the 
same respect as neibre, and called him to the 
helm again, ns a person whom they knew to 
be It well-wisher to his country. So that, when 
the bones of those who fell at Clr.i‘rone‘a were 
brought home to Ite iiitcrreil, they pih'licd upon 
Demosthenes to make the funerul oration. 
They were, therefore, so far from hearing their 
mistortuno iu a mean and ungenerous nmtiiier, 
as Theopomnus, in a tragical strain, represents 
it; that by trie great honour they did the conn- 
sellor, they shewed they did not repent of hav- 
ing followed his advitu*. 

Demosthenes accordingly made the oration. 
But, after tliis, he did nut (irefix his own name 
to his edicts, because ho considiued fortune as 
inauspicious to him : but sometimes that of one 
friena, sometimes tnat of another, till lie^ re- 
covered his spirits upon the death of Philip: 
for that prince did not lotig survive his victory 
atChapronca. and his fate seeme<l to he, j)re- 
aignihed in the last oi'tlic verses aho\e quoted. 

And lee the vanquish’d weep, the victor die f 

Demosthenes had secret intelligence of the 
death of Philip ; and in order to pr<.’poss(’.ss the 
ia.‘ople with hopes of some good su(*ee.ss to 
come, he entered the asseiiil)ly with a gay 
countenance^ pretending he had seen a visieii 
which announced soinetliing great, for Afiieiis. 
Soon after, ftiessengers came uilh an aremint 
of Philip’s death, 'fhe Atlu nians immediately 
offered sacrifices of uckiiowledgmeot to the 
gods for so hap|>y an event, and voted a crown 
for Pausnnias, who killed him. Demosthenes, 
on this occasion, inmle his a])f)eai'aueo in inag- 
•iticent attire, and with a garland on his head, 
tlioiigli it was only the se\cnth day after his 
dnughter*»^ death, as Ai^chiaes tells us, who, 
on that account, reproaches him ns an unnalurul 
tatliur. But he must hiinse'^' have been of an 
uugonerons and efieminate disijosition, if lie 
considered tears and lamentations, as marks of 
a kind and ulTectionate parent, and condemned 
the mail who l>ore ancli a loss with moderation. 

At the same time, I do not pretend to say 
the AUieniaiis were right in crowning them- 
selves with flowers, or in sacrificing, upon the 
death of u prince who had belmved to them 
with BO much ^ntleuess and humanity in their 
misfortunes: for it was a meanness, below 
contempt, to honour him in his life, and admit 

with ancli dintlneuished innsnanlmlty,' ** That for- 
tune had placer) him In the character of Agaiiiem 
non, hut that he chois ta play the part of Tfaer. 
shea.** 


.him a citizen ; and yet, after he was fallqp by 
the hands of another, not to keep their Joy 
within any bounds, but to insult the dead, and 
sing triumphal songs, as if (hey had performed 
jome extraordinary act of valour. 

I commend Demosthenes, indeed, for leav- 
ing tlie tears and otli«.*r instencea of mourning, 
which his domestic misfortunes might claim, to 
the women, and going about such*actions as he 
thought conducive to the welfare of his country ; 
for I think a man of such firmness and other 
-abilities as a statesman ought to have, should 
always have the common concern in view, and 
look upon his private accidents or business as 
considerations much inferior to the public. Iu 
cniiseqiionce ot which, he will be much more 
careful to maintain his dignity than actors who 
personate kings and tyrants ; and yet these, wc 
see, neither laugh nor weep according to the 
dictates of their own passions, but as they are 
directed hy the subject of the drama. It is 
universally acknowledged that we are .not to 
abandon the uuliappy to their sorrows, but to 
endeavour to consrde them hy rational discourse, 
or hy turning their attention to more agreeable 
objects ; in the same manner as we deSire those 
who have weak eyes to turn them from bright 
and dazzling coliiurs, to green, or others of a 
softer kind. And what better consolation can 
there be under domestic afllictious, tlian to at- 
tcnipi«r and alleviate them with the public siic- 
ci'ss ; so that, hy such a mixture, the bad may 
be corrected by the good. These reflection.^ 
we thought proper to make, because we have 
observed (hat this discourse ofiEschines has 
wruketiod the minds of many persons; and put 
them upon indulging all uie efleminacy of 
sorrow. 

Demosthenes now Bolicited the states of 
Greece age. in, and they entered once more into 
the league, 'flie Thebans, being furnished 
with anus hy Deniosthpiies, attacked the gar- 
rison in tlieir eitadol, and killed great numbers ; 
and the Athenians prepared to join them in the 
war. Demosthene.s mounted the ro.s*fr//OT almo.st 
eieryduy; and he wrote to the king of Per.sia’s 
lietitenunls in Asia, to invite them to coni- 
m<‘nc>c hostilities from tliat quarter against ' 
Alexander, whom he called a boi/, a second 

But when Alexander had settled the atlhii fl 
of Ilia own conniry, and marched into Bocotia 
with all his forces, the pride of the Athenians 
was hiiinhlcd, and the .spirit of Dcmo.sllicties 
died away. They do.serted the Thehan.s ; and ' 
that unhappy people had to stand the whole fniy^ 
of the war by themselves; in consequence of 
which they lost their city. The AtheniaiiB 
were in great trouble and confusion : and they 
could think of no better measure than the send- 
ing Demosthenes, and some others, ambassa- 
dors to Alexander. But Demosthenes, dread- 
ing the anger of that moniwch, tamed back at 
Mount Cithaeron, and relinquished his com- 
mission. Alexander immediately sent deputies 
to Athens, who According to Idomeneus and 
Duri^ demandea that they Wbnld delb er up 
ten of their orators. But the mateMl part, 
and those the most reputable of the historinus, 
say, that be demanded only these eight, De- 

• Homer wrote a satire against this Margkes, who 
appears to have been a veiy conieinptlbte cliaructti.^ 
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ynoslbenes, Polyencfns, Enliialttss, Lyriir^s, i 
jMyrocles, Damon, Calistfieues, and Gharide- | 
iiius. On this occasion, Demosthenes addressed 
the* people in the fable of the sheep, who were 
to give up their dogs to the wolves, before thej 
would grant them |^ce : by which . he insi 
iiuated, that he and the other ojators were the 
guards of the people, as the dogs were of the 
flocks ; and that Alexander was the great wolf 
they had to treat with. 'And again: As we 
see merchants carrying about a small sample 
in a dish, by which they, sell large quantities of 
whe^t: so yon, in ns, without knowing it, cle> 
liver up the whole body of citizens.” 'I’liese 
particulars we have from Aristobuius of Cas- 
sandria. 

The Athenians deliberated upon the point 
in fall assembly ; and Demados seeing tl)eni in 
great ijjerplexity, oflered to go alone to the 
king of Mared(»n, and intercede for the onifors, 
on i.*ondilion that each c»f them would give 
iiiiD five talents; whether it was that he de- 
jcnded upon the friendship that (s-ince had for 
liin, or Avhetlier he hoped to find liini, like a 
lion, satiated with hlood, he succeeded, how- 
ever, in his application for the orators, and re- 
conciled Alexander to the city. 

When Alexander returned to Macedon, tlie 
reputation of Demades, and the other orators 
of his party, greatly increased ; and that of 
Deiiiosth^nes gradually decliiK'd. It is true, he 
raised his head a little when Agis, king of 
Sparta took the field ; but it soon fell again ; 
for tlie Athenians refused to join him. Agis 
was killed in battle, and the • Jjact‘da:monians 
entirely routed. 

About this time,^ the atlair voncerninf/ the 
crotm, came again ui)on the carpet The in- 
formation was first laid under the nrchoiiship 
of Cliscrondas ; and the cause was not detm*- 
niiiied till ten years after/}* under Aristoplion. 
It was tlie most celebrated cuu.se (Imt ever w'as 
pltMded, as well on account of the reputation 
of lUe orators, as the generous behaviour of (he | 
judges: for, though the prosecutors of Demos- | 
(henes were ilieii in great power, as being en- 
tirely in the Macedonian interest, the jiidge.s 
would not give their voices agaiii.sl liJiii ; but, 
on tlio contrary, acquitted him so hononnibly 
that iEsebiues had not a fifth part of the siif 
frngcs,t iEschines immediately quitted Athens, 
and spent the rest of his days in teaching 
rhetoric at Rhodes and in Ionia. 

It was not long after Ibis that ilarpalns came 
from Asia to Atliens.§ He had fied from Uio 

* Demoatlienes rebuilt the walls of Athens at 
iii» own expense ; for which the people, at the 
niotii>ii of Ctesiphou, decreed him a ciown of 
poUI. This excited the envy and. jealousy of 
/hlsrhines, who tberenpou brought that famous im- 
peachment against Demosthenes, which occasioned 
Ills illimitable oratloo de Girona. 

i Plutarch mast be mistaken here. It does not 
appear, npon the exactest calculation, to have been 
more than eight years. 

t This was a very igiiomiiilnus cirenmstanre ; 
for if the accuser had not a iKtIt part of the suf- 
frages, be was ffoed a thonsaiid drachmas. 

4 Harfialos bail the charge of Alexander's treasure 
in ilah>l<)n; and, ilatteiiiig lu'msi'if that lie would 
luver letiirii from lii.<i Indian expedition, lie egve 
into all manner of crimes and cxcetiset. At last, 
w'tif'ii he found tliat Alexander was really reiuriiuig, 
r»ml that he look a ^(*Vl•re account of eucli peopiqas 


service of Alexander, both because be uns 
conscions to himself of havings falsified his 
tnist, to minister to his ideasures, and because 
lie dreaded his muster, who now was heciime 
terrible to his best friends. As be applied to 
the people of .Athen^ for shelter, and desired 
protection for hi.s ships and treasures, most of 
the orators hud nn eye upon the gold, and sup- 

f orted his ai'.plicution w^lh sill their interest. 

leiiio<;M:eiie8 at tir«*t advised lliom to order 
Harpalns ofi iinmedi.ifely. and to be pariicii- 
larlv careful not to iuvolvo the city iu war again, 
without any just or iieces.'sary cause. 

Yet a few days after, wheq they wt're taking 
aunreount of the treasure, llarnafiis perceiving 
Clint Demosthenes wa.s iTiiicIi pleased \^iUi one 
of the king's ciip.n^ and stood adiiiiring the/ 
v/orkmausliip and fashion, desiiT?d him to biko 
it in his hand, and feel the weight of the gold. 
Demosthenes being surprised at the weight, 
and n.skiiig Ifurpalus how much it plight bring, 
he .smiled, and said, “ it will liring you twenty 
talents.'’ And a.s soon us it was night, he sent 
him the cup with that sum. For llerpnlns 
knew well (uioiigh liow to disiingiiish a man's 
pa.ssion for gold, hy his pleasure at the sight 
and tlie keen looks he ca.st upon it. Demos- 
thenes could not resi.st the temptatiori : it made 
ail the irnpre.ssioii upon him that was expected ; 
he received the money, like a garrison, into his 
house, and went over to the interest of Hnrpa- 
lus. Next day hr; came inlo the ussemnly 
with u quantity of wool and bandages about hi.** 
neck ; and when Iho peo]>lo called upon him to 
get up and speak, he made signs that he had 
tost hi.s voiet'. Fpmi wliich some (hat were 
hy said, it was no common hoarseness that Im 
got in the night ; it was a hoarseness occasioned 
by swallowing gold and silver.” Al'terwards, 
when all (he people were apprized ofliiM taking 
the bribe, and he \vaiiti‘d to speak in liis own 
defence, ilit^y would not stifler him, but raised 
a clamour, and expressi^d their indignat ion. At 
the same time, somebody or other stood up and 
said sneeririgly, Will you not listen to the • 
man with the enpy”*}* The Athenians then 
immediately sent Harpalus ofl’;^ and tearing 
thev might he called to account for tlie money 
with wliich the orators hud been corrupted, 
they made a strict inquiry alter if, and .searched 
all their houses, except that of Gallicles the 
son of Arenides, whonw they spared, as Thgo- 
pomnus says., because he was newly married, 
and nib bride was in his house. 

At the same time Demosthenes, seemingly 
with a design to prove his innocence, movi'd 
for an order that the afla^r should be brought 
before tlie court of Areopagus, and all persons 
panished who slioiild bo found guilty ol taking 
orihes. In consequence of wliimt, lie amieurcd 
liefore that court, and was one of the first tli.il 
were conyicted'. Being sentenced to pav a 
fine of fifty talents, and to be imprisot^d till it * 
was paid, the disgrace of his conviction, and ^ 
the weakness of Ids constitution, which could , 
not l>ear clo^ confinement, determined him in 
fly; and this he did, undiscovered by some, 

bimsclf, be tbougbt tuoprr to march off with $00(1 
talents, and (HMX) men, into Atiic;i. 

* This alliidis to a rtibloiii of the anclimts at 
their feasts ; wherein it was usual fur the nu» ti* 
pass from hand to hand ; and the prr«on who field 
' it sang a swi^, to which the ivst cave !iiteiiii<iii 

2Q2 
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AD(1 asfialed hy others It is said, that | 
he was not far from the city, he perceived ' 
some of his late adversaries following,* and 
endeavoured to hide, himself. Bat th^y 
called to him hy name ; and when they came 
neater, desired him to take some necessary 
snuiilies of money, which they had brought 
with them for tliat purpose, ^'hev assured 
him, they had no other design in totlowing ; 
nnd cihorted him to take courage. But l)e> 
mosthenes gave into more violent expressions 
of grief than ever, and said, What comfort 
can 1 have, when 1 leave enemies in this city 
more generous than it seems possible to find 
friends ir any other?” He bore liis exile in a 
very weak and etleminate manner. For the 
roost part, he resided in vl^giiiu or Tro-'/ene ; 
where, whenever he looked towards Attica, 
the tears fell from his eyes. In his expressions 
there was nothing of a rational tirmne.ss: 
nothing answerable to (he bold things he had 
said and done in his administration. When ho 
left Athens, we are told, he lifted up liis hands 
towards the citadel, and said, O Minerva ! 
goddess^ of those towers, wliencc is it tliat 
thon delighlest in three such monsters as an 
owl, a dragon, nnd the people ?” Tiie young 
men who resorted to him for instruction he 
' advised hy no means to ine<Uue with nflairs of 
state. lie told them, 'I'liat, it* two roads had 
been shewn him at tirst, the ont* h'ading to the 
and the hnsiness of (he assernldy, and 
thu other to certain destruetiori ; and he could 
have foreseen tlie evils (hat awaited him in 
the political walk, the fears, the envy, the 
euliimny, nnd contenttion ; he woiihl ha\e. 
chosen that road which led to immediate 
ilenth.” 

Daring the exile of Demosthenes, Alexan- 
der died.’l* 'File (Ireek cities mure inoro com- 
bining upon that evf-iit, Ijeosthenes pert’ormed 
great things; and, aiming (he rest, drew a line 
of circnmvullation around Antipater, whom ho 
had shut up in J^amia. J’ytlieas the orator, 
with Cnllimedun and Carahiis, left Athens, and, 
l^oing over to Antipater, accompanied liis 
iriends and anilmssadors in their applications 
to the Greeks, and in porsunding them not to 
desert tlie Macedonian cause, nor listen to the 
Athenians. On the other hand, Demosthenes 
joined ^the Athenian depiitit^, and exerted 
nimseli greatly with them in exhorting tlie 
states to^ fail with united eftbrts upon the 
Macedonians, and drive them out of Greece. 
Philarchiis tells us, that, in one ofthe cith's of 
Arcadia, Pytheas and Demosthenes spoke with 
great acrimony; the one in ph.aling for the 
Macedonians, and the other i'or (he (2 reeks. 
Pytheas is reported to have said, As some 
sickness is always supposed to be in the house 
. into which ass's milk is brought ; so the city 
which an Athenian embassy ever enters must ne- 
cessarily be in a sick nnd decaying condition.” 
Demosthenes turned the comparison against 
, him, by saying, ^ As ass's milk never enters 

* It is recorded by Phoclus, that Aschiiies, 
when he Irtl Atbeat, was followed In like iinniier, 
and assisted by Demosthenes ; and that, when he 
ottered, him roiisolalloiis, he made the same answer. 
Plutarch likewise mentions this circumstance in 
the tlws of the* ten orators. 

t Dlvmp. c\iv. Deiuusthciics was then in his fifty- 
eighth year. 


bat for caring the sick | so the Athenians never 
appear but for remedying some disorder.” 

The people of Athens were so much pleased 
with this repartee, that they immediately voted 
fbi the recal of Demosthenes. It was. Damon 
the Pmanean, cousin-german to Demosthenes . 
who drew up the decree. A galley was sent to 
fetch him from ABgina * and when* he came up 
from the Pirmns to Athens, the whole body of 
the citissens went to meet and congratulate him 
on his return ; insomuch tliat there was neither 
a magistrate nor priest left in the town. 
Demetrius of Magnesia acquaints us, thal 
Demosthenes lifted np his hands towards 
heaven in thanks tor that happy day. * Hap- 
pier,” said he, “ is my return than that of 
Alcibiades. It was through compassion that 
the Athenians restored him, but me they have 
recalled from a motive of kindness.” 

The fine, however, still remained due: for 
they coidd not extend their grace so far as to 
riipc'al his sentence. But they found out a me- 
thod to evade the law, while they seemed to- 
comply with it. It was the custom, in the . 
sacriiices to Jupiter the preserver, to ||^ tibe 
iiersoiis who prepared and adorned attars. 
I'hey therefore appointed Demosth<iDes to this 
charge ; and ordered that he should have fifty 
talents for Ins trouble, which was the sum his 
fine a mounted to. 

But ho did not long enjoy his return to his 
country. 'Die atfairs of («reece soon w'eut to 
ruin. They lost the battle of Crano in the 
month of August/ a Macedonian garrison . 
cnlored Miinycliia in September,'!- and Demos- 
thoneH lost lus life in October. t 

It happened in the following manner. When 
news was brought that Antipater amdOraterns 
were coming' to Athens, Demosthenes and 
(hose of his party hastened to get ont privately 
bcforethrirnrriv.nl. Hereupon, the people, at 
the inotioii of Demades, roiidemned them to 
dcNitfi. A.S they lied different ways, Antipa- 
tc^r sent u c’ompany of soldiers about the coun- 
try to sc'ixe tiieiii. Archins, snrnamed PhuQCt- 
dutkerasa the nxUe hunter^ was their captain, 
liis said he w'as a native of Tliuriimi, and had 
hern some time a tragedian : they add, that 
Polus of il'igina, who excel lea alj the actors of 
his time, was liis scholar. Hennippns reckons 
Archins among the disf'iple.s of Liacritus the 
rhetorician ; and Demetrius says he swnt 
some time at the school of Anaximenes. This 
Archias, however, drew Hyperides the orator^ 
Arfstoniciis of Marathon, nnd Hiroeritu.s, the 
hrothcT of Deincfriiis the Phnlerean, out of the 
temple of .ci^^acus in yFlgina, where they had 
taken refuge, and sent them to Aiitipaier At 
Cleona^. There they were executed; and 
Hyperides is said to have first had his tongue 
cut ont 

Archills being informed that Demosthenes 
had taken sanctuary in the temple of Neptune 
at Calauria, he and his Thracian soldiers' 
passed over to it in row boats. As soon as he 
was landed, he went to the orator, and ended- 
voiired to persuade him to quit the temple, and 
^ withbim to Antipater ; assoring him tiitht he 
I had no hard measure to expect But it hap» 

{ peued that Demosthenes Lad seen a stranm 
vnon like night before. He thought that he 

* Metagltiiiott. t Bordromimi. t Pysncpsloii 
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uras contending with ArchiaSi which could 
play tragedian the beat ; that he aocceeded 
in his action ; had the audience on his side^ 
and would certainly have obtained the prize, 
had not Archias outdone him in the dresses 
and decorations of the theatre. Therefore, 
^vhen Archias had addressed him with great 
appearance of humanity, he fixed his eyes on 
hum and stfid, without rising from his seat^ 
** Neither your action moved me formerly, nor 
do your promises move me now.” Archias thei' 
began to threaten him ; upon which he said, 
^ Before, yon acted a part; now you speak as 
from the Macedonian tripod. Only wait 
awhile till 1 have sent my hist orders to my 
family.” So saying, he retired into the inner 
part of the temple : and, taking some paper, 
as if he meant to write, he put the pen in his 
month, and bit it a considerable time, ns lie 
used to do when thoiiglitfnl about his composi- 
tion : after which, lie covered his head and 
pot it in a reclining posture. The soldiers 
who stood at the door, apprehending tliat he 
took these methods to pnt oil' the iktal slroke, 
laughed at him, and chIUmI him a coward. 
Archias tlien approaching liim, desired him to 
rise, and began to repeat the promises of 
making his peace with Antipater. Demos- 
, theneSj who by this time felt tlie operation of 
the poison he had taken strong upon him, un- 
covered his face, and looking upon Arcliias, 
“ Now,” said lie, you may act the* part of 
Creou^ in tiie play as soon as you please, and 
cast out this, carcase of mine unburied. For 
my part, O gracious Neptune J I f|uit Ihy temple 
with my breath within me. But Antipafer 
and tlie Macedonians would not have scrupled 
to profane it with murder.” By this time he 
could scarcely stand, and therefore desired 
them to. support him. But, in attempting to 
walk out, he fell by the altar, and expired with 
a groan. 

Aristo says be sucked the poison from a pen, 
as we^ have related it One Poppus, whose 
memoirs were recovered by Hermippus, reports, 
that, when he fell by the altar, there. waHibnnd 
on his paper the beginning of a h‘ttcr, ** Demos- 
thenes to Ajitii>ater,” and nothing more, lie 
adds,^ that people being suqirised that he died 
so quickly, the Thracians who stood at the door 
assured them tlmt he took the poison in hi.s 
hand out of a piece of cloth, and put it to his 
mouth. To tliem it had the a^ipearance ef gold. 
Uuon inquiry made by Archiu, a young maid 
who served Demosthenes said, he had long wore? 
that piece of cloth by wiy of amulet. J^ratos- 
thenes tells us, that he kept the uoiNon in the 
hollow of a bracelet button wJiicIi lie wore 
upon hfo arm. Many others have written upon 
the subject ; but it is not necessary to give all 
' their different accounts. . We shall only add, 
that DeniocharisL a servant of Demosthenes, 
asserts^ that he .dud not tliink his dt;atli owing to 
poison, blit to the favour of tlie gods, and a hap- 
py providence, which snatched him from the 
crurnty of the Maredimians by a speedy and 

* Alladlag to that passage in the Antigone of 
Sophocles,* where Creou forbids the body ef 
Pelyiiices to be buried. 


easy death. He died on the sixteenth of Octo- 
ber, which is the most moiimfol dayin the cere- 
monies of the ThesmepheriaJ*' The women 
keep it with fasting in th«* temple of Ceres. 

It was not long before the people of Atliens 
paid hiui the hononrs that wt^re .aiie to him, by 
erecting his statue in brass, and decreeing that . 
the eldest of his family should be toaintained in 
the Pryianettm, at the public charge. This ce- 
lebrated inscription was p»it upon the pedestal 
. of his statue : 

Div.t.o in speech, in jiidvjncnt, too, divine, # 

Had vaiut»<-*s oreath, Deinosihciies, hern thine. 

Fair Greece k.sd still her freedom's ensign borne, 
And held the scourge of Macedon in scorn 1 

For no regard is to be pa id to those who say 
tliat Demosthenes iiirnself uttered these lines in 
Calanrin, just beforo be iook'tlic poisoii.-f 

A little before I visited Athens, the following 
udvpiitiire is said to have happened. A sol 
dier being siiinmont'd toap^ar before the 
commanding officer upon some niisdenteanour 
put the little gold he had in the hands of the 
statue of DemostheiieH^which were in some 
measure e.lenrhed. A smiill plane-tree grew by 
it, and m;iiiy leaves, either nccidentully lodged 
there by tlie winds, or purposely so placed by 
the soldier, covered tlie gold ii considerablo 
time. When ho returned and found his money 
entire, lhi‘ iiime of this accident was spread 
abroad, niid many of the wits of Athens strove 
which could write the best copy of verses to 
vindicate Demoslhenos from the charge of cor- 
ruption. 

As i’or Oeinades.lie ilid not long enjoy the new 
honours lie had acquired. I'he Being, who 
took it in charge to revenge Demosthenes, led 
him into Macedonia, where he justly perished 
by the hands of (hose whom he had Inisely Hat** 
tered. They had hated him for Htuiic time ; but 
at last they caught him hi a fact which could 
neither be excused nor pardoned. Letters of 
his were intercepted,- in wliich he exhorted 
Perdiccas to seize Macedonia, and deliver 
(3 recce, wliie.h, he said, “ hung only by an old 
rotten slalk,” meaning Antipafer. Dinarchns, 
the Corinthian, accusing him of this treason, 
Cassunder was so much provoked, that he 
stabbed his son in his arms, anil nfterwarda 
« 5 ave orders for his execution. Thus, by the 
most dreadful misfortunes, lie learned that 
traitors always first fell themselves : a truth 
which Derno.stheries had often told him before?, 
but he would never believe, it. Such, my Sos- 
siiis i.s the life oi'Dernosthenep, which we have 
compiled in the best inaniier we could^ from 
books tuid from tradition. 

* This was an annual festival in honour of Ceres, 
ft began the fourteenth of October, and ended th« 
elglitt'enth. The third day of the festival was a day 
of fastini; and inortirlcalioii ; and this is the day 
that Plutarch speaks of. . 

t This inscription, so far from doing Deinosthenea 
honour, is the greatest disgrace that the Athenians 
could have fastened upon his memory. It reproacb«« 
him with a weakness, which) when the safety of his 
country was at ktake, was such a deplorable want 
of virtue and aianJicx^d as no parts or taleat conlU- 
atone for. 
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CICERO 


'Ffib account we have ofHenlia, the mother of 
Ciceroi is, that her family' was noble,* and her 
character ^ excellent. Of his father tliere is 
nothin^^ said but in extrciiies. Fur some aftirm 
that he was tlie son of a fidler,+ and educated | 
an that tradej while. otlu.Ts deuiicc his origin 
from Attius Tii1]iis,t a prince who governed 
Volsci witli great reputation. Be that as it 
inay.Ithink the first of the fauiily who bore the 
name of Cicero must iiavc been an extraordi- 
nary man ; and fur that reason his posterity did 
not reject the nppfdlation, but rather took to it 
vrith pleasnro, though it was a common subject 
of riuicnle : for the Latins call a vetch vicer, 
and he had a flat excrescence on the ton of his 
nose in resemblance of a vetch, from which he 
ifot that surname.^ As for the Cicero of whom 
we are writing, his friends advised him, on his 
first application to business and soliciting one of 
the great offices of state, to lay aside or change 
that name. But he answered with great spirit, 
*• That he would endeavour to make the name 
of Cicero more glorious than of the Scaiiriand 
the CatulL** When qiimstor in Sicily, he conse- 
crated in one of the temples a vase or soino 
other otlering in silver, ofion which he iiiscrilicd 
Ills two iintimnwH ThIUhs,^ and, punn- 

ing upon the ihinl, ordered the artificer to en- 
grave a vetch. Such is the account we have of 
liis name. 

He was born on the. third of January ,!( the 
flay on which the magistrates now sHiTitici* and 
pay tlieir devotions for the healtli of the em- 
peror; and it is said that his mother was deli- 
vered of him without pain. It is also reported, 
tliat a spt'clrc appeared to his iiiirst', and fore- 
told, that the child she had the happiness to 
attend would one day prove a groat hmiefit to 
the whole coininonwealtli of Ituine. These 
things might have piowed for idle dreams, had 
ho not soon demonstrated ilie truth of the pre- 
diction. he was of a proper age to go 

to school, ids genius broke out with so ntiicli 
lustre, iiud he gained so disiinguislied u reputn- 
lioii among the boys, that the fathers of some 
of them repaired to the school to see Cicero, 
imd to have specimens of his capacity forlitcr- 
nture ; but tlie less civilizetl were angry with 
their sons, when they saw them take Cicero in 
the middle of them as he walked, niul uKvays 
give him the place of honour, lie had that 
liirii 6f geuius and disposition which Platol^ 

* Chinn WS8 of tliis family. 

f Dlitn tells lus that <}. C.ileiuis uas (lie antlior 
of thiil calumny. Cicero, in Ins Im.iks 
has said ciionuli to slitav tliat hotli Ids father and 
Riaiidfather were peiaonsof |>iopcit> auJ of a libe- 
ral edncatlon. 

t.The same prince to whom Cvriolauus retired 
four hundred yeais before. 

$ Piiuy'B account of Uio oriniii of lids name is 
mure prohablit. lie supposes that the p«*Tsoiiwbo 
grst bore it vras remarkable for ihe cii.tivaiiun of 
Vftchea. So F;ibius, Lelitulus, and Piso, bad Uieir 
Outlies from Iteaiis, tares, aud peas. 

I In the six hundred aud foity^ seventh year of 
Itoiiie: a hundred and four years hefoie tlie Chris- 
tianas a. Poiiipey was hum in the same y ca^. 

^ Plato's CouiDioiiwealib, Ub. v. 


would have d scholar and philosopher to pos. 
sess. He had both the capacity and inclination 
to learn all the arts, nor was there any bianch 
of science that he dejspised ; y et be was most 
inclined to poetrv ; aod there is still extant a 
poem, entitled Pontius Glaucus^ w^hichwas 
written by him, when a boy in tetrameter verse. 
In process of time when he had studied this art, 
with greater application, he was looked upon 
as the best poet, as well as the greatest orator, 
in Rome, liis reputation for oratory still re- 
niains,notwithstanaingthe considerable changes 
that have since been made in the language ; 
but, as many ingenious poets have appeared 
since his time, his poetry, has lost its credit, 
and is now neglected.’l' 

When he had finished those studies through 
which hots commonly pass, he attended the 
lectures of Philo the academician, whom, of all 
tlie scholars of Clitomachus, the Romans most 
admired for his eloquence, and loved for his 
conduct. At the same time he made great im- 
provement in the knowledge of the law, under . 
Mucins Scmvola, an eminent lawyer, and 
resident of the senate. likewise got a 

i.sh; ft»r* military knowledge under Sylia, in 
the Marsian war.t But afterwards,^ finding 
the commonwealth engaged in civil* wars, 
which %vero likely to end in nothing but ahso- 
hiie monarchy, he. withdrew to a philo-sophic 
iuid contemplative life ; conversing with men 
of letters from (Ireecc, and making farther ad- 
vances in science. I'lii.s method of life he pur- 
hu(m 1 till Sylia had made himself master, and 
there appeared to bo some established govern * 
ment again. 

About this time Sylia ordered the estate of 
ope of the citizens to be sold by auction, in 
cbofecpicnco of his being killed as a person 
prdscribt'd ; w'hen it was struck off to Chiyso- 
goniis, Sylla's freedmnn, at the small sum of 
two tfipiisand drachma:* Roscius, the son and 
heir of Itbe deceased, expressed his indignation, 
and declared that tho estate was worth two 
hundred and fifly talents. Sylia, enraged at ■ 
having his conuiict thus publicly called in 
Question, brought an action a^inst Roscius for 
the murder of his father, and appointed Cbry- 
sogonus to be the manager, ouch was the 
dread of Syllu's cruelty, that no man oflercd to^ 
appear in defence of Roscius, nnd^ nothing* 
seemed left for him but to fall a sacrifice. In 
this distress he applied to Cicero, and the 

* This Glaucus was a famous llsheraiao, who, af- 
ter eating a certain herb, jumped into the sea, and 
became one of the gods of that element. /Rsebylus 
wrote a tragedy on the sobject. Cicero's poem is lost. 

f Plutarch was a very indlDwrent Judge of the 
Latin poetry, aud bis speaklfig with so much favour 
of Cicero's, contrary to the opinion of Juvenal and 
taiaiiy others. Is a strong proof of it. He translated- 
Aratiis into verse at the age of seventeen, and Nvrote 
a poem in praise of the actions of Marias, which, 
Scscvola said, would live through innumerable ages. 
But he was out in bis prophecy. It has long been 
dead. And Uie poem which be wrote In lliree 
hooks, on his own consulship, has shared Ibe same 
fate. , 

t In the eighteenth year of his age. 
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friemis of Uie yoiin^ orator demred hhn to mi- 
dertake the cause ; thinking he could not have 
a more glorious importunity to enter the lists 
of fiiDie. Accordingly he undertook his de- 
fencej succeeded, and gained great applause.* j 
But, fearing Sylia’s resentment, he travell^ I 
into Greece, and gave out that Uie recovery of 
, his health was the moti ve. Indeed, he was of 
a lean and slender habit, and his stomach was 
yo weak that lie was obliged to be very spring 
in his diet, and not to cat till a late hour in the i 
day. His voice, however, had a variety of in- 
fections, but was at the rame time harsh and 
uofertned ; and, as in tlie 'vehemence and en- 
thusiasm of speaking he alwiij's rose into a 
loud key, there was reason to apprehend tliat 
■ it might iidure his health. 

When he came to Athens, he heard Antio- 
chus the Ascalonite, and was charmed with 
the smoothness and grace of his elocution, 
though he did not approve his new doctrines 
ill philosophy. For Antioch us had left the 
academy^ as it is called, and tlie sect of 
Curucades, eitlier from clear conviction and 
'from the c^ength of the evidence of sense, or 
else from a spirit of opposition to the schools 
of Clitoniachus and Plilln, and hud adopted 
most of the doctrines of the Stoics. But Cicero 
loved tlic new academy, and entered more and 
more into its opinions; having already taken 
his resolution, if he failed in his design of rising 
in the stote,^ to retire from tlie fontyi and afl 
political intrigues, to Alliens, and spend liis 
days in peace in the bosom of philosopliy. 

But not long after he received the news of 
•Sylla’s death. His body by this time was 
strengthened Iw exercise, and brought to a 
good habit Ilis voice was formed; and at 
the same time that it was full and sonorous, 
had gained a sntlicient sweetness, and was 
brought to u key which Jiis eoiistitiitioii could 
b^r. Besides, liis friends at Uoine so1icit<Ml 
lifRi by letters to return, and Antiocliiis ex- 
liorted him much to np]dy himself to public af- 
fairs. For which reasons he exercised his 
rhetorical powers afresh, as the best engines 
for business, and ea1h‘,<1 forth his pfditical 
talents. In short, he sulfered not a day to 
]iass without cither declaiming, or attending 
tlio most celebrated orators. In Uie prosecu- 
tion of this design be sailed to Asia and the 
island of Rhodes. Amongst the rhetoricians 
of Asia, he availed himself of the instructions 
of Xenoclea of Adraiiiyttium, Dionysius of 
Magnesia, and Menippiis of Curia. At Rhodes 
he studied under the rhetorician Apollonius 
the son of Molo,^ and the philosopher Posi- 
donius. It is said, that Apollonius, nut un- 
derstanding the Roman language, desired 
Cicero to declaim in Greek; and he readily 
complied, because he thought by that nie;uis 
his iaults might the better be corrected. When 
he bad ended his declamation, the rest were 
astonished at his performance, and strove 
w^ich should praise him most ; but Apollonius 
shewed no signs of pleasure while he w'as 
speaking ; and when he had done, he sat a long 
time thoui^htful and silent At last, observing 
the oneasraess^it gave- bis pupil, he said, ^ As 

* In hit twenty-seventh year. 

f Not ApoitentuM the ton of Rtolo, but ApoU 
ionius MJoioi The same mistake it made by our 
ACibor la the life of Csesar. 


for yon, Cicero, I praise anil admire yon ; hut 
1 am concerned (or tiie fate of Greece. Slic 
bad nothing left her but the glory of cloqueuce ^ 
and erudition, and youa'-e carrying that too to 
Roine.” 

Cicero now prepared .o apply hfftiself to sMib- 
lic^ alhiirs with great hopes of success : but his 
spirit received a check from the oracle at Dol- 
piii. For upon his inqnii ing by what means he 
might rise to the grt iilt sf glory, the priestess 
bade him ‘^follow uitfure, and not take thi> 
opinion of the nuiUitude for the guide of his 
Hie.” Hence it was, that alVr his coming to 
Jloine he acted at first with great caution, ffe 
was timoriiiis and backward in applying for 
Hiblic otliees, and IittTl the mortification to Oiid 
liniself neglected, and ealh^l a Ureek, a sr/w- 
laslic; terms which the urfivtuns, and others 
tht' meanest of the Romans, are very liberal in 
appij'iiig. But, as he was naturally ambitious 
of liononr, and spurred on besides by his father 
anil his friends, he betook himself to the bar. 
Nor was it by slow and insensible clegroeM 
that be gained the palm of eloquence ^ Ids mum 
shot forth at once, and he w'as distingiiislied 
abo\c ail tin* orators of Rome. Vet it is said 
that his turn for action was naturally ns defep 
tive ns that of Di'iiiosthciies ; and therefore he 
took nil the advantage he' could from the xn- 
structioii cif Roseiit!^ w'ho excelled in comedy, ^ 
and of .'Ksop, whoso talents lay in tragedy, 
'rids ^1‘i.sop, w e are told, when he was one day 
acting Atrciis, in the part where he considers 
in ^ wliat manner he slionld piitdsh Thyestes, 
being worked up by Ids passion to a degree oi 
insanity, w'ifh his sceptre struck a servant who 
happened suddenly to pass by, and laid him 
dead at Ids fcid. In eonsequenro of these 
helps, Cicero ibuiid his powders of persuasion 
not a little assisted by action and just prouiiricia- 
tion. But as tiir those orators W'ho gave into a 
bawling manner, he laughed at them, and said, 

" Their w'eakiiess niado them get up into cla- 
mour, a.s lame men get on horMeiinck.” His ex- 
cellence at hitting olfa jest or repartee animated 
his rileadings, and therefore seemed not foreign 
to the biisiiii'Ns of i\\e font m : but by bringing it 
iiiucli into life. In: otlbiided nuinbers of people, 
and got the eliaracter of a malevolent man. 

He was ajipoiuted (|Uu'.stor at a time when 
there w as a great scarcity of corn : and having > 
Sicily for Ids province, he gave llie rieiiple a 
great deal of trouble at first, by compeliingthetn 
to scud their corn to Rome. But afterwunltf, 
when they eame to ex|>erience his diligence, 
his justice, and moderalion, they honoured him 
more than any quaestor that Rome had ever 
sent them. About that time a niiiiibcr of young 
Romans of noble families, who lay under the 
charge of having violated the rules of discipline, 
and notliehaved with suflicieiit courage in titno 
of service^ were sent hack to tlie pnetOr of 
Sicily. Cicero undifrtook their defence, and 
acquitted himself of it with great ability and 
success. Ah be returned to Rome, much elated 
with these advantages, he tells us* he met with 
a pleasant adventure. As he was on the road 
through Campania, meeting with a peraon of 
some eminence with whom he was acquaiqtad. 
he asked him, ^<\Vhnt they said and thought oi 
his actions in Rome? 'imogiidng that bis nsme 
and the glory of his arhieveixienii hadfilled the 
, * lo liix uraiiou for 1 !^t:«.iits. 
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wlfble city. His acqaaintance answered, 
** Why, where have you been, then, Cictro, all 
Ihisdme?^ 

*rhis answer dispirited him extrer>>'ly; for 
he foand tihfd the accounts of his conduct had 
beeflfldst in Koine, as in an immense sea, and 
had made no remarkable addition to his repu- 
tation. By mature reflection ui>on this inci- 
dent, he was brought to retrench his ambition, 
because he raw that contention for glory was 
an endless thinji;, and had neither measure n^r 
hounds to terminate it. Nevertheless, his im- 
moderate love of j^raise, and his passion for 
glo|^, always remained with him, and often in- 
terriipted his best and wisest designs. 

Wlien be began to dedicate himself more 
earnestly to public business, he thought that, 
while ‘ mechanics knew the name, the place, 
the nse of every tool and instrument they take 
in their hands, though those things are inani- 
mate. it would be absurd for a statesman, 
whose functions cannot be porfonned but by 
means of men, to^ be negligent in acquainting 
himself with the citizens. He therefore made 
it his business to commit to memory, not only 
their names, but the place of abode of iiiftsc of 
greater nojte, what friends they niado use of, 
nnd what neighbours were in their cinde. So 
that whatever read in fbily Cicero travelled, 
he could easily point out the estates and houses 
of his friends. 

Though his own estate was siiflicient for his 
necessities, ycl, as it was small, it seemed 
strange that ne would fake neither fee nor pre- 
sent for his services at the bar. This was most 
remarkable in the case of Verres. Verrea had 
been prtetor in Sicily, and coininilted mimher- 
leiis acts of itijiisfiee and uiipressioii. 'i'lie 
Sicilians prosecuted him, ana Cicc^ro gained 
die cause for them, not so much by pleading, 
08 by forbearing to plead. I'he niagisfrates, 
in their partiality to Verres, put frial by 

several adjournments <«> the last day and as 
Cicero knew tliere was not lime liir the advo- 
cates to be heard, nnd flio nwitter deteriiiiiied 
in die usual method, he rose up, and said, 
‘‘There was no occasion for pleadings.” lie 
dierefore brought tip the witnesses, and after 
their depositions were taken, insisted that the 
ju^es should give their veniict immediately. 

Yet we have an account of several humorous 
sayings of Cicero's in this cause. When an 
emancipated slave, Ca^ci1ills by name, who 
was suspected of being a Jew, would have set 
aside the Sicilians, and taken the prosecution 
of Verres upon himself, -J; Cicero said, ** What 
has a Jew to do with swine's flesh ?” For the 
Romans call a boar-pig rprrrs. ^ And when 
Verres reproached Cicero w!!h efleiniuacy, ho 
answered, “ Why do you not first repn've 
your own children?” For Verres had a 
young son who was supposed to make an in- 
i'lmous use of bis advantages of person. Hor- 
tvnsins the orator diti not venture directly to 
/lead the cause of Verres, but be was pre- 

^ Not till the iast day. Cicero brousbt k on a 
few days before Verres* friends were to come Into 
otflee ; but of the sessu orations w^liicli were coiii- 
•Msed on the ueca&ioii, the tno* flist only were 
.'/.ivered. A. U. (J83. * 

t Cicero knew that CveciUiis was secretly a 
Irleiid to Verres, and wauled by this means to 
*irlug him oir. 


vailed on to impear for him at the laving of the 
fine, and hadf received an ivory jpMnx from 
him by way of coxmideration. In this case 
Cicero threw out several enigmatical -hints 
against Hortensius ; and when lie said, ‘‘He 
kj^w not how to solve riddles, ** Cicero re- 
torted, “Ttat is somewhat strange, when yoh 
have a in your house.” 

Verres being uius condemned, Cicero set 
his fine at seven hundred and fifty thousand 
drac/ima ; upon which, it was said by censo- 
rious people, that he had been bribed to let him 
oil’ so low.* The Sicilians, however, in ac- 
knowledgment of his assistance, brought him 
when he was mdile a number of things for his 
rames, and other very valuable presents. ^ but 
he was so far from considering Ins private ad- 
vantage, that he made no other use of their 
generosity than to lower the price of provi- 
sions. 

He had a handsome country seat at Arpi- 
niitn, a farm near Naples, and another at Pom- 
peii, but neither of them were very consider- 
able, His wife Terentia brought liim a for- 
tune of a hundred and twenty thousand denarii, 
and he tell heir to something that amonnted to 
ninety thousand more. Upim this he lived in a 
genteel, and at the same time a frugal manner, 
with men of letters, both Greeks and Romnus 
around him. *He rarely took his meal before 
sunset ; not that business or study prevented 
Ills sitting down to table sooner, but the weak- 
ness of his stomach, he thought, required that 
regimen. Indeed, he was so exact in all r^ 
speots in the care of his health, that he had his 
stntcfl lioiirs for rubbing and for the exercise of 
walking. By this management of his consti- 
tution, ho gained a suilluient stock of health 
and strength for the great labours and fatigues 
lie afterwards underwent. 

lie gave up the town house which belonged 
to lii.s fninily to his brother, and took up 
residence on the Palatine hill, that those wto 
came to pay their court to. him might not have 
too far to go. For he had a levee every day,* 
not less than Crassus had for his great wealth, 
or Pompey for his power and interest in the 
army ; though they were the most followed, 
uiifl the greatest men in Rome. Pompey liiui- 
seif paid all due respect to Cicero, ami found 
his political assistance very useful to him, both 
in respect to power and reputation, 

When Cicero stood for the prestorship, he 
had many competitors who were persons of 
distinction, and yet he Was returned first As 
a president in the courts of justice, be acted 
with great integrity and honour. ■ Liciniiis 
Maccr, who had great i'^terest of his own, 
and w'as supported, besides, with that of Cras- 
sus, was accused before liitu of some default 
with respect to money. He had so much 
confidence in liis own influence and the acti- 
vity of his friends, that, when the jnd^s W'ere 

f i;oiDg to decide the cause, it is said lie went 
lome, cut bis hair, and put on a white habit, aa 

• This fine Indeed was very inconsiderable. The 
legal line for extortion. In snob eases as that of 
Verres, was twice the sum extorted. The SlcUiaus 
laid a charge of 3S3,010f. against Verres $ the One 
must therefore have been 645,gSI2l* hut 750 ,oar. 
drachmae was no more than Fliiiaicii 

niiist, tfaerefure most probably hate' bcvii uua 
taken. 
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iThe liad gained the Tictonr, and was ahont to 
return eo equipped to the forum. But Crassue 
met him in nia court-yard, and told him that 
all the judges had given verdict agaiuat him ; 
which atl^ted him in such a manner that he 
turned in ngain> took to his bed, and diedj^ 
Cicero gained honour hy this aiTair, for it Bp> 
peered that he kept strict watch against cor- 
liipHon in the court 

There was another person, named Vatinitis, 
an insolent orator, who paid very little respect 
to the judges in his pleadings. It happened 
that he had his neck full of scrophulous sw^h 
lings. This man applied to Cicero about soine 
business or other, and as that magistrate did 
not immechately comply with his request, but 
sat some time deliberating, he said^ “ 1 could 
easily swallow such a thing, if 1 was nnntor 
U|>on which, Cicero turned towards him, and 
made answer, ^ But I have not so large a 
neck.” • 

_ When there were only two or three days of 
his office unexpired, an inforniutian was laid 
against Manilius for embezzling the public 
money. This Mnnilins was a favourite of the 
people, and (hey thought he was only prose- 
cuted on Pompey’s account, being his par- 
ticular friend. lie desired to have a day tKed 
for his trial ; and, as Cicero appointed the next 
day, th^ people were much otlendcd, because 
it had been customary for the praetors lo allow 
the accused ten days at the least The tribunes 
tliereforo cited Cicero to appear before the 
commons, and give an account of this pro- 
<vWding. He desired to^ be heard in his own 
defence, which was to this cftect. — “ As I have 
always behaved to persons itnpeaclied with all 
the moderation and humanity tliat the laws 
will allow, I thought it wrong lo lose the op- 
portunity pf ti eating Manilius with the same 
candour. I was master only of one day more 
in my office of prartor, and consequently must 
appoint that : for lo leave the decision of the 
cviise to another magistrate was nut the method 
for those who were inclined to serve Manilius.” 
This made p wonderful change in the minds of 
the people; they were lavish in their praises, 
ond desired him to undertake the defence liini- 
self. This lie readily complied with ; his re- 
mrd for Pompey, who was absent, not being 
nis least inducement Tn consequence hereof, 
he presented himself before the commons again, 
ana giving an account of the whole afliiir, took 
opportunity to make severe reflections on those 
who favoured oligarchy, and envied the glory 
of Pompey. 

Yet, for the sake of their country, the pa- 
tricians joined the plebeians in raising him to 
tlie coDSuIsliip. The occasion was this. The 
change which SyHa introduced into tlie con- 

^ The story Is related differently by Valerius 
Maximus. He says that Macer itat In court wait- 
ing the Issue, and, perceiving that Cicero was pro- 
ceeding to give sentence againct him, he serf to 
inform him that be was dead, and at the same 
time suffocafed himself wiib his liandKcrcbief. 
Cicero, therefore, did not pronounce sentence 
against him, by which means tiis estate was sav<d 
to his son Lictnius Calvos. Notwiihstandiiis this, 
Cicero himself^ in one of his episttes to Atiicus, 
says, that be actnally condemned him ; ami in 
another of bis epistles he speaks of the .popular 
fsteein this affaii procured Itim. Cic. Ep. ad Att. 
I. i. e. s, 4. 


sHtntioisat first seemed harsh and uneasy, hat 
by time and custom it came Jo an establisumeut 
which many thought not a bad one, ^ present 
there were some who wanted to bying in auollier 
change, merely to gmtify their own avarice, and 
without tlie leacit view to the piiblic*good« Pom- 
pey. was engaged with »be kingii of Pontus aud 
Armenia, and there wits nr force in Hume suf- 
ficient to suppress the authnrH of this intended 
innovation. They had n 4 liief of a bold and 
enterprising spirit, and f. e most remarkable 
versatility of manners : liis iiaine Lucius Cati- 
line. Besides a \armtyof other crimes, he 
w'as accused of debauching his own daughter, 
and killing his own brother. To screen him- 
self from prosecution for the latter, he per- 
suaded Sylfa to put Ills brother among the pro- 
scribed, as if lie bad been still alive. These 
profligates, with such a leader, among otlier 
c«gagement.s of secrecy and fidelity, sacrificed 
a man, and ate of liis flesh. Catiline had tor- 
rnpted great part of the Uonian youth l>y in* 
dtilging their desires in every form of pleasaro, 
providing them wine and women, and setting 
no bounds to his expenses fiir these purposes. 
All Tuscany was juepared for the revolt, and 
most of Cisalpine (laiil. The vast inequality 
of, the citizens in point of property prepared 
Rome too for a change. Men of spirit amongst 
the nobility had impoverished themselves by 
their great expenses on public exhibitions and 
entertainments, on brilung for otliccs, and 
erecting ma^niticerit buildings ; by which menus 
tlie riches o! the cjfy were fallen into the hands 
of mean people ; in this tottering state of the 
commonwealth th<*re needed no great force to 
overset it, and it was in the ^mwer of any bold 
adventurer to nccomplish Its ruin. 

Catiline, however, before he began his oper- 
ations. wanted a strong fort to sally out from, 
and with that view stood for the consulship. 
IIi.s prospect seemed very promising, because 
he hoped to have Cains Antonins for his col- 
league ; a man who had no firm princiuli'q 
either good or bad, nor any rf'Solutioii ol his 
own, but would make a eonsidernble addition 
to tlm power of him tliat Ic*d him. Many per- 
sons of \irlue and honniir, perceiving this 
danger, nut up Cicero for the consulship, aud 
the people accepted him with pleasure. Thus 
Catiline was baflled, and Cicero-^ and Cains 
Antonius appointed consuls^ lliotigli Cicero's 
father w as only of the eiiiieslrian order, and his 
competitors of patrician iumilies. 

Catiline’s designs were not yet discovered 
to the people. Cicero, however, at his €*n- 
trance utmti his oflice, had great affairs on his 
hands, the nreludi^s of what was to follow. 
On tlie one hand, those who had been inrajia- 
citated by the law's of Sylla to bear offices, 
being neither inconsiderabic in pow'i'r nor in 
number, be^an now to solicit them, aii<1 make 
all po.ssible interest with the people. Jt is true, 
they alleged many just and good arguments 
against the tyranny of 8ylla, but it was an un- 
seasonable time to give the administration so 
much trouble. On the other hand, the tribunes 
of the people proposed laws which had the 
same tendenej^to distres 4 ||he government; for 
they wanted to appoint decemvirs, and invest 
Uictn witii an unurnited power. This was to 

^ * 111 his forty-tbiid ytar. 
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MLtend ftll over over Syria, aad all the 
late concjaeata of PoVnr>ey. Tliey were to ]^e 
comtiiisBioned to sell the public lands in these 
coantries; to jud^ or banish whom they 
pleated ; to plant colonies : to take money out 
of the public treasury; to levy and . keep on 
foot what troops they thoiij^ht necessary. Many 
Romans of high distinction were pleased with 
the bill, and in particular Antony, Cicero’s 
colleague, for he hqped to be one of the ten. 
It was thought, too, that he was no stranger to 
Catiline’s designs, und that he did not disrelisli 
them on account of his great debts. This wus 
an alarming circumstance to all who had the 
good of their country at heart. 

This danger, too, was the first (hni Cicero 
guarded agaitint; which he Hid by getting the 
province of Macedonia decreed to Antony, and 
not taking timt of (huil wirich was allotted to 
himself. Antony was so iiiiich allected with 
this favour, that he was ready, like an hired 
player, to act a subordinate part under Cicero 
for the benefit of bis country. Cicero having 
thus managed his colleague, beg<an with greater 
courage to take his rnea.sures against the sedi- 
tious party. He alleged his objections against 
the law ill the senate, and enVufiialty si1eu«7ed 
the proposers.* They took anotiLcr opportunity, 
however, and coming prc‘pare<l, insisted that 
the consuls slioiifd appear before the people. 
Cicero, hoi in the least intimidated, coiii- 
manded tlie senate to follow liiiii. He ad- 
dressed the coriimoTiM with such siieress, that 
tliey threw out the bill ; and bis victorious elo- 
nuence had such an elVect upon the trihunes, 
that they gave np other things which they had 
been meditating. 

He wus iiifleed the man who most clfectiially 
showi'd the Kornaiis wliat chaniiH clpc|ucnee 
can add to truth, and that jiistioe is iiiviiieiblo 
when properly supported, lb* sluiweil also, 
Ihut'-a magistrate wiio \vatrhf\s for tlie good of 
the coniiniiiiity should iti his actions always 
prefer right to popular iimsisuivs, and in his 
speeches know how' to make those right mea- 
sures agreeable, by separating from tlieiii what- 
ever may ofi'end. Ol' the grace 'and power 
with \yliieh he Hpok(^ we lane a proof in u 
fbentricnl regulation that took jtlace in liis eoii- 
Kulship. Refore, those of the equestrian order 
sat mixed with the eomnmnalfy. Marens Otlio, 
in his pradorship, was the first who separated 
the knights from the other eiliv.tMis, anil ap- 
pointed them seats which they slill*[' enjoy. Tlie 
people looked upon this ns a mark of dislmtumr, 
and hissed and insulted Otho w hen he appeareil 
at the theatre, 'Plie knights, on tlie other band, 
received him with loud plaudits, 'fhe people 
repeated their hissing, and liie knights their 
applause till nt last they came to mutual re- 
proaches, and threw the whole theatre into the 
utmost disorder. Cicero being informed of the 
disturbance, came and railed the people to the 
temple of Belloiin ; where, partly by reproof, 
jportly by lenient applications, ho so corrected 
them, that they retiimed-to the theatre, loudly 
testified their approbation of Otho*s conduct, 

* This WKi the flr^ of his tbiee orations r/r 
^*'6* Agraria, 

t About four years before, under the consulship 
of Piso end Glubrto. Hut Otho whs not then prsetor, 

be was trtbuue. . 


and stntvewith the knighte which should do 
him the most honour. 

Catiline’s conspii:acy, vdiich at first had beiin 
intimidated and discouraged, began to recover 
its spirits. The accomplices Assembled, and 
azhorted each other to begin their operative 
with vigour, before the return of Pompeyf-who 
was said to be already marching homewards 
with his forces. But Catiline’s chief motive 
for action was the dependance he had on Syl- 
la’s veterans. Though these were scattered 
all over Italy, the greatest and most warlike 
part resided in the cities of ^ Etruria, and in 
iilea were plundering and sharing the wealth ot 
Italy again. They had Mamius for their 
leader, a man who had served with great dis- 
tinction ilhder Sylla; and now entering into 
Catiline’s views, they came to Rome to assist 
in the approaching election ; for he solicited 
the consulship again, and had resolved to kill 
Cicero in the tumult of tlifit assembly. 

The gods seemed to presignify the machina- 
tions of tiiese incendiaries by earthquakes, 
diiinden, and apparitions. There were also 
intimations from men, true enough in tliem- 
solves, but not sudicient for the conviction of u 
person of Catiline's quality and power. 
Cicero, therefore, ail^iourned the ^y of elec- 
tion ; and having siimriioned Catiline before 
the senate, examined him upon the informa- 
tions ho liad received. Catiline, believing 
there were, many in tlie senate who wanted a 
etiange, and at the same time being desirous 
to shew his resolution to his accomplices who 
were present, answered with a calm firm- 
nes.^ : — “ As there are two bodies, one of which 
is feeble and decayed, but has a head ; the 
other strong and robust, but is without a head ; 
what liarm am I doing, if I give a head to the 
body that wants it ?” . By these enigmatical 
expressions he meant the senate and tlie peo- 
ple. Consequently Cicero was still more 
ahirmeil. On tlie day of election he put on a 
coat of mail ; the principal persons in Romo 
conducted him* from his house, and great num- 
bers of the youth attended him to the Campug 
Mart ins. There he threw back his robe, and 
sinewed part of the coal of mail, on purpose to 
point out his danger. The people were in- 
censed, and immediately gathered about him ; 
llio conseiiueiice of which was, that Catiline 
was thrown out again, and Silaniis and Mu- 
rcim ehosen consuls. 

Not long after this, when the veterans were 
assembling for Catiline in Etruria, and the day 
:q>p»)in(ed for carrying the plot into execution 
approached, three ol‘ tlie first and greatest per- 
sonages in Rome, Marcus Crassiis, Marcus 
IHurcellus, and l^leiellus Scipio, went and 
knocked at Cicero’s door about midnight r and 
ka>ing called the porter, bade him awake bis 
master, and tell him who attended. Tb'eir 
business was this: Crnssiis’s porter brought 
iiiiii in a packet of letters alter supper, whicli 
he had received from a person unknown. IMiey 
were directed to dilVerent persons, and there 
was one for Crasaus himself, but without a 
name. This only Crassus read ; and when he 
found that it informed h'm of a great masoacre 
intended by Catiline, aid warned him to re- 
tire out of the city, he did not open the rest, 
but immediately went to wait Oil CicefO : for 
he was not only terrified at the impendli^ 
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danffer, bat be bad aome sua|>icion8 to ieinove 
which bed' arisen from his acqnaintance with 
Caiilitie. Cicero ha^niT consulted with them 
what was proper to be done, assembled the 
senate at oreak of day, and delivered the 
letters according to the directions, desiring at 
the same time that they might be. read in pub- 
lic. They all all gave the same account of the 
conspiracy. 

Quintus Arriiis, a man of praetorian dignity, 
moreover, informed the senate of the levies 
that had been made in Etruria, and assured 
tliem that Manlius, with a considerable force, 
was hovering about those parts, and only wait- 
ing for news of an insurrection in Rome. On 
these informations, the senate made a decree, 
by which all atlaira were committed to the con- 
suls, and they were eiiipowered to act in the 
manner they^ should think beat for the preser- 
vation of the conimonwealtii. This is an 
edict which the senate seldom issue, and never 
but in some great and imminent danger. 

Wlien Cicero was invested with this pow'er, 
h* committed the care of things without the 
city to Quintus Metelliis, and took the direc- 
tion of all within to himself, lie made his ap- 
pearance every day attended and guarded uy 
such a multitude of people, (hat they tilled 

{ Ifreat part of the forum. Catiline, unable to 
>ear any longer delay, determined to repair 
to Manlius and his army ; and ordered Mur- 
ciiis and Cethegiis to take (heir swords and go 
to Cicero’s house early in the niorning, where, i 
under pretence of paying their compliments, 
they were to fall upon him and kill him. But 
Fiilvia, a woman of oualily, w’ent to Cicero in 
llie night to inform him of his danger, and 
churgetl him to be. on his guard in particular 
against Cethogus. As soon as it was light, tlie 
assassins came, and being denied entrance, they 
grew very insolent and clamorous, which made 
them the more suspected.' 

Cicero went out afterward.*!, and assembled 
the senate in the temple of Jupiter Stator, 
which stands at the entrance of the Via Sacra, 
in the way to the Palutiue hill. Catiline came 
among the rest, as with a design in make ills 
defoiice; but there was not a seqjitur who 
would sit by him ; they all left the bench he 
had taken ; and when he began to speak, they 
interrupted him in such a manner Unit he 
coufd not be heard. 

At length Cicero arose up, and commanded 
liiin to depart Uie city ; for,” said he, ” while 
I employ only words, and you w^eapori.s, the re 
Hhould at least bo walls between us.” Cati- 
line, upon this, iiiiinediately manrlied out with 
three hundred men well armed, and w'ith (lie 
fasces and other ensigns of authority, as if he 
had been a- lawful magistrate, lu this form 
he went to Manlius, and baling assembled an 
army of twenty thousand men, be mnrclied to 
the cities, in order to persuuite llicm (o revolt. 
Hostilities having thus openly commcucefl, 
Antony, Cicero’s colleague, was sent against 
Catiline. , , 

Such as Catiline had corrupted, and flimight 
proper, to leave in Rome, were kfpt togetluT 
and encouraged by Cornelius X^entnlus, sur- 
niimcd Sura, a man oi noble birth, but Imd 
lile. He bad been expelled the seiiate for his 
tlebaucheriw, but was then pra;tor the second 
time; for tltat was a cu'itomury qualiiicatiou 
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when ejected persons were to be restored to 
th^ir places In tlie senateJ^ As to the sumamo 
or Sum, it is said to have been given him on 
this occi^ion. When he was qutestor in tiie 
time of Sylla, he had lavished away vast sains 
of the public money. Sylla, incensed at his 
behaviour, demanded an account of him in 
full senate. ^ Lentuliis came up in a very caie- 
less and disrespectful manner, and. said, 
have no account to gi\c, but 1 present you 
with tlie call ol my leg;” wi.icli was a common 
expres.sion aiuoiig (bo bovs, when they missed 
their stroke at tenuis, lienee lie had the sur- 
name of Sara, which is the Roman word for 
the calf of the leg. Another time, being pro- 
secuted for some great ollence, he corrupted 
(he judges. When they had given their ver- 
dict, though he was acquitted only by a ninjo* 
rity of two, lie said, ^ He had put himself to 
a needless exiiense in bribing one of those 
judges, (iir it would have been sufficient to 
liave had a majority of one,” 

Such was the cliMposition of this man, who 
had not only been solicited by Catiline, but 
W'as moreover iiifutmited by vain hopes, which 
prognosticators and oilier impostors held up to 
him. They forged verses in an oracular form, 
and brought him them us from the books of 
the Sibyls. These lying prophecies signilicd 
the decree of fate, “ That three of the Cornelii 
would bo iiinnarcli.s of Rome.” They added 
That two had already fulfilled their destiny, 
Ciiina and Sylla ; that ho was the third Cor- 
nelius to whom the gods now otTered the mo- 
tiiirchy ; and that he ought by all means to em- 
brace bis high fortune, and not ruin it by delays, 
as Catiline had done.” 

Nothing little or trivial now entered info 
the sche.riies of Ijentiihis. I Jo resol ved to kilt 
the whole senate, anJ a.s many of the other 
rilizens ns he possildv could ; to burn the city, 
and to spare none Init the sono of Poinpey, 
w'hom he intended to seize and keep as pledges* 
of Ins pence with that general : f*»r by this lime 
it W'as strongly reported that he was on his re^ 
turn from his great expedition. The conspira- 
tors hod fixed on a night iliiring the least of 
the Saturnaiia for (he exee.iitioii of (ln.‘ir en- 
terjnise, 'I'hey had lodgc^d arms and c>orii» 
biistible Tri;dt>*r in the house of Cetliegijs. 
'J'liey had divided Rome into a hundred parts, 
j and pitched upon the sunie number of iii.en, 
keaeli of whom vMis allotted his qnartt'r to set 
tire to. As this was to be dune by thein all 
at the same tiiomerit, they hop4;d that tlie con- 
tlngnitioii would begen<*ral; others were to 
intercept (he water, and ,kill all that went to 
seek it. 

Wliiio these things were preparing, there 
happened to be at Rome two ambassadors 
from the Allobrogvs, a nation that had been 
much opprcK-ed l>y liie Romans, and was 
%ery impatient iintfer tln*ir yoke. Eentnhis 
and his party thought these ambassadors profier 

I icrsoiis.to raise commotions in* Gaof, and 
iring liiFtt country to their interest, and (here- 
lore made them partners in the conspiracy. 
They likewise charged them with letters to 
their magistru(e.s and to A^atiiiue. ’I’o the 

* When a Roman senator was cspcllrd, an pp-' 
point men t to pianorial oAice «as a tiifficicnt qua^ 

niicaiiaii for Liui to rc&uuie kii §€»!• Uivu* l« 

x\s«ii« 
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Oaals they promised liberty, and tliey desired 
CatUine to enfranchji^ the slaves, and march 

• immediately to Alon^ with the aml^ls- 

* aadors they sen^ne Titus ot Crotona to carry 
the letters to ^vatiline. But the measures of 
these incopdiderate men, who f^nerally con- 
sulted un0n their alfairs over their wine and in 
cofomskf witli women, were soun discovered by 
tli^^ndefatigable diligence, the sober address, 

,^iid great capacity of Cicero. He had his 
emissaries in all parts of thr^ city, to trace 
every step they took; and had, besides, a 
secret correspondence with niuiiy who pre- 
tended to join in the conspiracy; by w'hich 
means he got intelligence of thoir treating with 
those strangers. 

In consequence hereof, he laid an ambush 
for the Crotonian in the niglit, and seized him 
and the letters ; the ambassadors (lu'msclves 
privately lending him their assistance.^ Early 
. m the morning he assembled the senate in the 
temple of Concord, where he read th(| letters, 
find took the depositions of the witnesses. 
Junius Silumis deposed, that several persons 
had heard Cethegiis say, that three con.Kuls and 
four prfetors would very soon Ite killed. The 
evidence of Piso, a man of c<msular dignity, 
contained circumstances of the like nature. 
And Caius Sulpitius, one of the proetors, who 
was sent to Ccthegus’s iiouse, found there a 
’ great ounntity of javelbtS, swords, poniards, 
and oilier ariiis, all new furbishe<1. At last 
the senate giving the Crotonian a promise of 
indemnity, Lientulus saw himself entirely 
detected, and laid down liis olVice (for lie was 
then praetor :) be put olf his purple robe in the 
bouse, and took another more suitable to his 
present distress. Upon which, both he and his 
. Hccomplices were delivered to the pra'tors, to 
bo kept in custody, but not in chains. . 

Byth is time it grew late, and as the people 
were waiting without in great numbers fur (he 
event of the day, Cicero went out and gave 
them an account of it. After which, they con- 
ducted him to the house of a iVif^nd who Hve«l 
in his neighbourhood ; liis own being taken up 
with the women, who were then employed in 
the mysterious rites of the goddess whom the 
Romans call Bona or the Crntd and the Greeks 
Gt/necea, An amiiml sacrifice is oll'ered her 
in the consnl's house by his wife and mother, 
and the vestal virgins give their attendance. 
When Cicero was retired to the npariment.H 
assigned for him, with only a few friends, he 
bcfl^n to consider what punishment ho should 
inllict upon the criuiiimls. Ho was extremely 
loath to proceed to a capital one, which the 
nature ot their olVence seemed to demand, as 
well by reason ot the niildi «'ss of his disposi- 
tion, as for fear of incurring the censure of 
making an extravagant and severe n.<se of his 

J lower against men who were of the tirst 
aiqilms, and had powerful connexions in 
Rome. On the otJier side, if ho gave them a 
more: gentle chastisement, he thought he should 
itiirbave something to fear from tli^m. He 
knew that they .would nc\er rest with any 
thing less than death ; but would rather break 

* These ambftuadors had been aolivlted by Vm- 
brtuus to Join his party. Upon mature delibera- 
tion they thought it safest to atiUle by tlie state, 
and. discovered the plot toFuMus Sauga, the patron 
of their iiitlou. 


out into the most desperate villanlcs, when 
their former wickedness was sharpened with 
angeV and resentment Besides, he. might 
himself be branded with the idarks of timirniy 
and weakness, and the rather because he was 
generally supposed not to have much cou- 
rage. 

Before Cicero could come , to a resolution, 
the women who were sacriiicing observed 
an extraordinary presage. When the 6re on 
the altar seemed to be extinguished, a strong 
ami bright llame suddenly broke out of ilm 
embers. 7'he other women were terrihed 
the prodigy, but the. vestal virgins ordere 
'jyrentia, Cicpro^s wife, to go to hihi imme- 
diately, and command him, from tlieni, ^ Boldly 
to follow his best judgment in the service of 
his country; because the goddess, by the 
brightness of this flame, promised him. not only 
safety but glory in his enterprise.” . Terentia 
was by no means of a meek and timid disposi- 
tion, nut had her ambition, and (as Cicero 
liiniself says) took a greater share with him in 
politics^ than she permitted him to have in 
domestic business. She now informed him of 
(lie prodigy, and exasperated him against the 
criiiiinals. His brother Qnihtus, and Publius 
Nigidius, one of his philosophical lyiemls’ 
whom lie made great use of in the administra- 
tion, strengthened him in the same purpose. 

Next day the senate met to deliberate on the 

f ninishmrnt of the conspirators, and SUanus, 
leing first nsked his opinion, ^vo it for send- 
ing them to prison, and punishing them in the 
severest manner that was nossime. Thg. rest 
in their order agreed with him, tiil it came to 
CaiiKs Caesar, who was afterwards dictator. 
Cassar, then a young man, and just in (he dawn 
of power, both in his roeasures«and his hopes, 
was taking that road which he eontiiiued in, 
till he turned (he Roman commonwealth into a 
inonarcliy. This was not observed by other. 'j, 
but Cicero had strong suspicions of biin. He 
took cure, however, not to give him a siillicient 
handle against him. Some say the consul hiul 
almost gut the necessary proofs, and that 
Ciesar had a narrow escape. Others assert, 
that Cicero purposely negiucted the inlbnna- 
tinns that* might liave been had against him, 
for fear of his friends and his great interest 
For, had Caesar been brought under the same 
predicament with the conspirators, it wpubl 
rather have contributed to save than to destroy 
(hem. 

When it came to his turn to give^ iudgment, 
he rose and declared, “Not for pnmsiiing them 
cnnitally, bat for confiscating tlieir estates, and 
longing them in any of the towns of Italy that 
Cicero should pitch upon, where they might bo 
kept in chains till Catiline was conquered.”-^ 
To this opinion, which was on the merciful 
side, and supported with great eloquence by 
him who gave it, Cicero himself added no 
small weight : for in his speech he gave the ar- 
fpiinents at large for both opinions, first for the 
former, and afterwards fur that of Caesar.- A nd 
ail Cicero’s friends, thinking it would be less 
invidious for him to avoid patting the criminals 
(o death, were for the latter keatence: inso- 

• Plntarcw seems here to intimate, that after the 
4efeac of Catiline, they might be put upon tlieir 
trial ; hiil it appears fiom Itollvst tbat Caesar hail 
no suc'b inteiuioii. 
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nkocli that even Silanns chnnged sides, and ex- 
cused himself by saying tliat he did not mean 
capital panishnient, for that imprisonment was 
the severest which a Roman senator could 
suller. 

'fhe matter thns went on till it came to Lo- 
tiitins CataliLs. He declared for capital punish- 
ment ; and Cato supported him, expressing in 
strong terras his suspicions of Coesar : which so 
roused the spirit and indignation of tlio senate, 
that they made a decree for sending the con- 
spirators to execution. C&^sar then opposed 
the confiscating their goods ; for he raid it was 
unreasonable, when they rejected tlie mild 
part of his sentence, to adopt severe. As 
the migority still insisted upon it, he apoealed 
to Uic tribunes. The Iribiiifes, indeed, aid not 
put in their prohihiiinn, but Cicero himself 
gave lip tlie point, and agreed tliat the goods 
Khoiild not he forteifed. 

• Afier this, Cicero went nt the head of the 
senate to the ‘Criminals, who were not all 
lodged in one house, but in those of the several 
nraetors. First he took Jjentnlus from the 
Pulalitie hill, and led him down the Via Sacra, 
and through the middle of the forum, Tlte 
principal persons in Home attended the consul 
on all sides, like a guard ; the people stood 
silent at the horror of the scene ; and the youth 
looked on with fear and astonishment, as if 
they were initiated tliat day in* some awful 
ceremonies of aristocratic po\v<.T. When he 
)uid passed Uie forum, and was come to the 
I'.rison, iie delivered Lontiilus to the execu- 
tioner. Afterwards he brouglit Ccthogiis, and 
all the rest in their order, and they were put to 
death. In liis return he saw otliers who were 
ill the conspiracy standing tliick in the forum. 
As these kiiew-not the fate of their ring-leaders, 
they were waiting for night, in order to go to 
their rescue, for they supposed them yet alive. 
Cicero, therefore, called out to them aloud, 
Thetf did live. The Romans, who choose to 
avoid all inauspicious w'orda, in this manner 
express death. 

by this time it grew late, and as he passed 
through the forum to go to his own liuiise, the 
people now did not conduct him in a silent land 
orderly manner, but crowded to hail him with 
loud acclamations and plaudits, calling him the 
saviour and second founder of Borne, I'he 
streets were illuminated^ with a mnlfiUule of 
lamps and torches placed by the doors. The 
women held out lights from the tops of the 
houses, that they might behold, and pay a 
proper compliment to the man who was fol- 
lowed with solemnity by a train of the griyatest 
men in Rome, 'most of whom had distinguished 
themselves by successful wars, led up triiimplm, 
and enlaiged the empire both by sea and land. 
All the.se,. in their discourse with each other as 
they went alpng, acknowledged that Rome was 
indebted to many ^nerals and great men of 
tliat age for pecuniary acquisitions, for rich 
spoils, for power; but for preservation and 
.^fety to Cicero alone, who had rescued her 
Irom so great and dreadful a danger. Not that 
his quaslking the enterprise, and punishing the 

delinquents, * appeared so extraordinary a 

* lliumiastloas are of bigb antifiniCy. They 
tame originally from tbe nocturnal celebration of 
rcligloiif mysteries; and i>n Umt account can ltd 
Uie idea of veueration and respect aith them. 


thing ; but the wonder was, that he could •siip, 
prp» the greatest conspiracy that over existed, 
with so little inconvenience to the state, with- 
out the least sedition or tumult. For many 
who had joined Catiline left hin^oii reoeiviog 
intelligence of the fate of Lentiihis and Cethe- » 
gus ; and that traitor, gi\ hig Antonv battle with 
the troops that remained, was destroyed with 
Ins whole army. 

Yet some were displeased ,\itli this cdhduct 
and snccess ot Cicerd, and inelined to do liim 
all possible injury. At the head oft his faction 
were some of the magistrates for the ensiling 
year-; Ciesnr, who was to be prmtor, and Me- 
telliis and Restia, tribunes.^ These last, enter- 
ing upon their ofiice a few days before that of 
Cicero’s expired, would not sutler him to ad- 
dress the people. TJiey placed their own 
lieiiclit's on the rostra, and only fpiva him per- 
mission to take the oath upon faying clown his 
oflice.j- lifter which he was to chiscend imme- 
diately. Aeeordingly, when 13icejro went np, 
it was expected tliat he would take the ciis- 
toinury oatli ; hut sileiu'e being made, instead o# 
tlie usiinl form, he adopted one that was new.- 
and siiignhir. Tlie purport of it was, that “ 
had saved his country, and preserved the em- 
pire;” and all the people joined in it. 

Tliis exasperated Ciesar and the tribunes 
still mi're, and they eiuUavoiired to create him 
new troubles. Among, other things they pro- 
po.s 4 -d a decree for calling Foinpey home with 
Ikis army to suppress the despotic power of 
Cicero. It was happy for him, and for tho 
w'hole eommonw'ealth. that Cato was then one . 
of tlie^ tribunes ; for In* opposed them witltan 
authority eipial to theirs, and a reputation that 
was much greaU-r, and consequently broke 
their measures with case, lie madle a set 
sjieeeli iij^oii Cicero’s consulship, and repre- 
.sented it in so glorious a light that the highest 
liononrs were decreed him, and he was culled 
the father of his counlnj ; a mark of distinc- 
tion which none ever gained before. Cato 
bestowed that title on him beibro the people, 
and tliey coiitirmcd it.t 

His authority in Rome at that time was un- 
doubtedly great ; but he rendered himself ob- 
noxious and burdeiisoinu to many, not by any 
ill action, but by contintmliy praising and mag- 
nifying himself. He never entered the senate, 
tlm Unseiiihly of the people, or the courts of 
judicature, hut Catiline and Lentuliis were the 
burden of his song. Not satisfied with tlii.N, 
his writings were so interlarded with enco- 
miums on himself, that though his style wa^ 
elegant and delightful, his discourses were dis- 
misting and nauseoim to the reader; for tho 
blemish stuck to him like an incurable disease. 

But though he had such an insatiable avidity 
for honour, he w'a.s never unwilling that odters • 
should have their share. For. he was entirely 
free from envy ; and it appears from bis works, 
that he was most liberal in his pfaises, not 
only of tlie ancients, but of those of his own 

* Besti'd went out of ofllcc on the eUhtli of Oe« 

cetiilM-r. Mctirlliis and Scxtlun were tribunes. 

f The couiiuls took two oaths : one, on entering 
into their ofllce, that they wbnitf Set according to 
the laws ; and the other, on quitting itj that they 
had not acted coiitiary to the jaws. 

t Q* CxiMS was the fiDt who a»ve him the title* 
Cato, as tribune, coiiniiiiLd it btfore tbe people 
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time. Many of hii^inarkable sayings, too, of 
this nature, aro^^crved. Thus of Aristotle 
lie said, ^ That^ was a river of flowing gojd 

* and of Plato’a Dialogues, ^ That if Jupiter were 
to spoal^^^ would speak as he did '* Theo* 
phrastjw he used to call his ^ particular favour- 
ite j^and being asked which of Demosthenes’s 
omiofis he thought the best, he answered, 

,,y^The longest” Some who aflect to be zeal- 
ous admirers of that orator, complain, indeed, 
of Cicero’s saying in one'of his epistles, That 
Demosthenes sometimes nodded in his om; 

• tions but they forget the many great enro- 
miuras he bestowed on hini in other parts of his 
works: and do not consider that he gave the 

. title 01 PMlippicit to his orations against Mark 
Antony, which were the must elahoraie lie 
over wrote. There was not one of his con- 
temporaries celebrated either fur his eloquence 
or philosophy, whose fame he' <1id not pro- 
mote, either by speaking nr writing f»f him in 
an advantageous manner. lie ]«ersiiri(led 
Ctesar, when dictator, to grant Crattpnus the 
Peripatetic, the freedom of llmiie. lie like- 
wise prevailed u]ion the council of Areofiagiis 
to make out an order for desiring him to re- 
main at Athens to iristruet the }Oiitli, and not 
deprive their city of siieh an ornament. 'J’here 
are, moreover, letters of Cicero’s to Herodes, 
and others to his son, in whieh he directs them 
to study philosophy tmder Cr:tti)>pas. But he 
accuses Chirgias the rlietotieiaii ot ueeiistoiiiing 
his son to a life of pleasure and tiiteinper<iii<'c\ 
and therefore forbids the young man liis 
society. Amongst his Greek letters, this, and 
another to Pelops the Byzantine, are all that 
discover any thing of resentment, llis repri- 
mand to Gorgias certainly was tight and pro- 
per, if he was the dissolutt* man that he jmssed 
for ; but he betrays nn excessive meanness in 
his expostulations with Pelops, lor noglecting 
to procure him certain honours from the city 
of Byzantium. 

These were the cflerts of his vanity. Supe- 
rior keenness of expression, too, «vhich he had 
at command, led him into innny violations of 
decorum. He pleaded for Miinatius in a cer- 
tain cause ; and^ his client was acquitted in 
consequence of his defmice. Afterwards Mii- 
uatiiis prosecuted Subinus, one of Cicero’s 
friends ; upon -which he was so much trnns 
ported with anger as to say, “ Thinkest thou it 
was the merit of thy cause that saved thee, and 
not rather the cloud which I threw over thy 
crimes, and which kept them from the sight of 
the court?” Ho had succeeded in an enco- 
miinsir on Marcus Crnssus from the rostrum : 
and a few days after ns publicly reproached 
hifin *‘W*hat!” said Crassus, ‘‘did you not 
lately praise me in the place where you now 

' s^nd r’ “ IViie answered Cicero, “ but I 
did it by way of experiment, to see what 1 
could make of a bad subject.”^ Crassus had 
once aflirmed, thnf none of his family ever 
lived above threescore years: but afterwards 
xvanted to contradict it, and said, “What 
could I have been thinking of when 1 as.scrted 
such a thing !” ^ Yon knew,” said Cicero, 

^ that such an assertion would be very agrees 
aide to tlie people of Romo.” Crassus hap- 
|Mmed one day to profess himself much pleased 
with that uuixiiu of the stoics, The good man 


is always rich.”^ 1 imagine,^ said Cicero, 
‘‘there IS another more agreeable to you, a/i 
things belong to the prudmi?'^ For Crassus 
was notoriously covetous. Crassus had tw(« 
sons, one of which resembled a man called 
Accius so much iliat his mother was suspeclt tl 
of an intrigue with him. This young man 
^ke in the senate with great applause ; and 
Cicero being asked what he thought of him, 
answerf’d in Greek, nxioa Crassou,-\ When 
Crassus was going to set out for S>riu, lie 
thought it belter to leave Cicero his friend than 
llis enemy : and therefore addressed him one 
day in an obliging manner, and told him lie 
would come and sup with him. Cicero ac- 
cepted Uie olFcr with equal jiolilencss. A few 
days after, Vuliiiius likewise applied to hiiu 
by his friends^ and desired a reconciliation. 
“Whut!” said Cicero, “does Vatiniin too 
want to sup with me?” Suph were his jest >• 
upon Crassus. Vutiniiis had scrofulous tu 
111 iins ill his neck ; and one day when he w.is 
pleading, Cicero culled him “ a tumid orator.” 
An mxount w'as once brought Cicero tlnit 
Vatiniiis was dead, whieh being afterwards 
contnidicted, he said, “ May vengeance sei/c 
the tongue that told the lie !” \Vlicn Ca*s,n 
proposed a decree for distributing tlie lands in 
Campania among the soldiers, many of the 
senators were displeased at it; and Lmiiu 
Gellius, in^parliculnr, who was qne ul the 
oldest of them, said, “That shall never be while 
[ live.” “ Let us wait awhile, then,” said 
Cicero ; “ for Gellius recinires no very lou i 
credit.” There w^as one Oc’taviiis, who hi<l it 
ohjeeted to him that lie was an Afric^ui. One 
da\ when Cicero waj* pleading, this man siid 
he could not hear him. “That is somewlnt 
.strtuige,” said Cicero ; for you are not without 
n hole ill }oiir ear.”j: When Mefellus Nepo>* 
told him, “ That he had ruined more as un 
evidence than he had saved as an advocate.” 
1 grant it,” said Cicero, “for I have more 
truth than eloquence.” A young man, who l.i\ 
under the imputation of having given his father 
a poisoned eake, talking in an insolent iiiaini<*r, 
and threatening that Cicero should feci llu' 
weiglit of his reproaches, Cicero answered, 
“ I hud much rather have tliem than your cake.” 
Publius Sestius had taken Cicero, among 
others, for his advocate, in a cause of some 
importance ; and yet lie would sutler no nmu 
to speak bat himself When it appeared that 
he would be acquitted, and the judges were 
giving their verdict, Cicero called to him, and 
said, Sestius, make the best use of your time 
to-day, for to-morrow you will be out of olMce.”§ 

• ?ravr« civou xou ero^iv The Greek 
sigainea cunning, ehrewd, prudent, as well as 
wise; aiid in any of the former acceptation^ the 
stoic maxim was applicable to CrassiLs. Thus 
/rugl, in Latin, is used indifferently either for 
saving prudence, or for sober wisdom. 

f An ill-mannered pun, which siguities '^uhet 
that the young man was worthy of Ciasbu^, or th.it 
be was the son of Accius. 

X A mark of slaver}' amongst some iiatioub ; hut 
the Aft leans wore pendants m their earb by way 
of ornament. 

§ rrobahly Sestius, not being a prorasc 
cate, would not he employed to speak fi-ranv 
else ; and therefore Qicero meant t' nt Ite . . it.t 
induloe his vanity in speaking to« tiimseir. 
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Publius Gotta^ who affected to be thoof^t an 
lMo law>]er, though he had neither learping 
n*)r capacity, being called in as a witness in a 
certain cause, declared, “ He knew nothing of 
the matter/* “ Perhaps,*’ said Cicero,” ** you 
think I am asking you some question in law.” 
Mctellus Nepos, in some diflTerence with 
Cicero, often asking him, “Who is your 
father?” he replied, “Your mother has made 
it much more difficult for you to answer that 
question.” For his mother had not the most 
unsullied reputation. This Mctellus was him- 
self a man of a light unbalanced mind. He 
suddenly quitted the tnbimitial office, and 
sailed to Pompey in Syria ; and when be wa.s 
there, he returned in a manner still more ab- 
surd. Whe.n his preceptor Philagrus diiMl, he 
buried him in a pompous manner, and placcMl 
the figure of a crow in marble ou his inomi- 
iTient]^ “This,” said Cicero, “was one of 
the wisest things you ever did : for your pve- 
t'cpt(»r ha's taught yon rather to fly tlmn to 
speak.”-}- Marcus Appiihs )ia\ing meiiiiont d, in 
the iptrodiictinn to one of his pleadings, that 
his friend had desired him to try every source 
of care, eloquence, and fidelity in his rau.se, 
Cicero said, ‘^What a hard-licarled man you 
are, not to do any one thing that } our friend 
has desired of you. ?” 

It seems not foreign to the business of an 
orator to u.se thi.s cutting raillery against ciie- 
niies or opponents ; but his employing it indis- 
eriiiiinately, merely to raise a laiigli, rendere«l i 
him CTctremely obnoxious. To give a few 
instances: lie used to call Maren.s Aqtiiliiis 
Ailrmins^ because he bud two son.s-iit-law who 
were both in exile.t Luciu.s Cf»tta, a gn-at 
lover of wine, waseensor when Cicero soHeifed 
the cobsulship. Cicero, in the course of hi.s 
canvass, happening to be thirsty, calh d fi)r 
winter, and said to his friends who stood round 
him as he drank, “ You do wt-ll to conceal 
me, for yon arc afraid that the censor will rail 
me to account for drinking water.” Meeting 
Voeoniiis one day w'ith three daughters, who 
were very plain women, he eried out : 

On this conception Plicchiis never smiled. $ 

Marcus (lelliiis, who was siip})o.sed t*> be of 
sr*rvile extraction, happened to read .some let- 
ters ill the senate with a loud and strong voice, 
“ Du not be surprised at it,” said Cicero, “ for 
there have been public criers in bis family.” 
Fanstus, the son of Sylla the dictator, who Iiad 
proscribed great numbers of Romans, having 
rnu deep in debt, and wasted great part of liis 
estate, was obliged to put up public bills for 
the sale of it Upon wliich Cicero said, “ I 
like tli^se bills much better than his father’s.” 

Many hated him for those keen sarcasms ; 
\yhich encouraged Glodins and his faction to 
form their' schemes aminst him. The occasion 
was this : Clodius, who was of a noble family, 

* U was usual among the ancients to place em- 
blematic figures on the monuinents of Ihe dead ; 
and these were cither such instrnments at repre- 
sented the profession of the deceased, or such ani- 
mals as resembled them in disposition, 

4 Alluding to the celerity of his expeditions. 

t Because Adrastus had married bis dgogbiers to 
Kleocles and Polynices, who were exiled. 

4 ' A verse of Sophocles, speaking of Laius the fa- 
ther of (Edipas. 


young and adventnrons, entertained a passion 
tor Pompeia, the wife of CseSar.* Thisindb ed 
him to get privately into the hon:^, which 
he did in the habit of a female musician. The 
women were offering in Cwsar’s house that 
mysteriou.s sarriticc which is kept from the sight 
and know'ledge of men But. though no man 
is suffered to assist in it, Clodius, who was 
very young, and had his fare y« I smooth, hoped 
to pass through the, women to Pompeia iiiidis^ 
coveieil. As he enfcied a great house in the 
night, he was puz'/lrd n* find liis way ; and one 
<if the women belonging to Aurelia, Gtrsar's ^ 
mother, si^eing hi in w anderitig up and down, 
asked him liis name. Being now forced to 
speak, lie saiil ho w'as seeking Abra, one of 
Poinpeia’s maids, 'rhe woman, percidving it 
was not a female voie-e, slirieked out, and cnlleil 
the matrons fogeflier. I'l^ey immediately made 
fast the floors, and. searching the whole house, 
found Clodius skulking in the. apartment of the 
maid who iutrodiirerl him. 

As the allhii- made a great noise, Cmsar di- 
vorced Pompeia, and pni.seciited Clodius for 
that act of impiety. Ciei ro was nt that tiu 
his friend ; fi>r, during fhe conspiracy of Onli 
line, lie had heeri read\ to give him all the riK.si.st- 
ancp in Id.s powrr: and even af tended as one 
of his guards. Cluditi.s insisted, in his defence, 
that lie WHS not tl»en at Itome, tint at ft consi- 
I dcrahle disfaiicc in the cfninfry. But Cicero 
I nttcRtcfl that he came that very day to his 
lion.se, ami talked with him almut some particu- 
lar business. "J'his was, indeed, iimtte.r otfacl ; 
yet probably it was not so mneh the inihience 
*»f truth, as the neces.sity of ssitisfying hi.s wift) 
IVrentia, tliat induced him to ileclare it. She 
hated Clodius on aecmmt of hi.s sister Clodia; 
for .she was. persuaded that that Indy wanted to 
gi't Cicero for her jiti.sfsind : and that she ma- 
j nageil the de.siuu hy one 'J'idlus. As 'J'lilhi.s 
i was ail intimate IVieitd ofCiciTo’s, and likewiso 
I coustaiitiy ]mid itis court (o Clodia, who Was 
} his nc'ighlumr, that i‘irnnTistancc .strengthened 
I her suspicious. Resides, '’JVrentia was a wo- 
man of an imperioii.s temper, and, having an 
H.sccndaiit over her htisband, .she put him upoh 
giving eviilciice ngain.st lModiu.s. ^ Many other 
persons of honour alleged against him the crimes 
of peijary, of fraud, of bribing the people, and 
corrupting the. w'oinen. Nay, Liieiilhis brought 
his niuid-servants to prove that Clodius had n 
criminal comrnerce with hi-s own si.ster, who 
was the wile of that nobleman. ^ Tiiis was the 
youngest of the sisters. And it was generally 
believed that he had connexions of the same 
kind with hi.s other sisters; one of which, 
named Tertia, was married to Martiiif Rex ; 
and the other, Clodia, to Metellus Celer. 'J'he 
latter was called Qtu/drantaria, because one 
of her lovers palmed upon her a pnrse of small 
braS-s money, instead of silver ; the smallest 
brass coin being called a qtiadrans. It wps on 
this sister’s account that Clodius was most cen- 
sured. As the people set themselves both 
against the witnesses and the prosecutors, tlie 
jiulges were so terriiied that they thought it 
necessary to place a guard aliout the court ; and 
most of them confounded the letters upon the 
tablets.^ He seemed, however, to be acquitted 

* See Che adCe on the onnilel^stsse lathe life 
of Csisar. 
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b^%ie m^ority ; but it wns said to be through 
pecuniniy anplicatious. * Hence Catiilns, when 
he met the jndges, said, ^ Yon were right in 
desiring a guard for your defence : for you were 
afraid that somebody would take the money 
from yoii.’^ A nd wlien Clod i ns told Cicero that 
the fudges did not give credit to his deposition, 
“ Ves,** said he, “ five and twenty of them 
believed me, for so many condemned you ; nor 
did the other thirty believe you, for they did 
not acquit you till they had received ypitr mo- 
ney.” As to Caesar, when he wa.s called upon, 
lie'gave no testhnony against C|odIu.s ; nor did 
he affirm that he was certain of any injury done 
to his bed. He only said, lie had diiorced 
Poinpeia, because tl^e wife of Csesar on«ht not 
only to be clear of such a crime, but of the very 
suspicion ofit.” 

After Clodhis had escaped this danger, and 
was elected trifiiine of the people, he imme- 
diately attacked Cicero, and left neither rir- 
cumKt;\nce nor person untried to ruin him. F!e 
^litied the people bylaws that flattered their 
inclinations, and the consuls by deciveing them 
large and wealthy provinces ; for Piso wa.s to 
have Macedonia, and Oahiniiis Syria. He re- 
gistered many mean and indigent persons a.s 
citizens; and armed a number of s1a\es for his 
ronstant attendants. Of the great triumvirate, 
Crassus was an avowed enemy to Cicero. 
Poiiipey indifferently caressed both |Kirties, and 
Ca;sar was going to set out upon his expedition 
f<»(innl. Though (he latter wji.m not his friend, 
but rather suspected of enmity since flie affair 
of Catiline, it wns to him that he applied. The 
fa vour he asked of him was, tliai he would take 
him ns his lieutenant ; and Ciesar graiifed it.* 
Cludiiis perceiving that Cic ero would, by this 
iiiean.s, get out of (he ri’ucli of his Iriliutiitial 
povyer, preteiideil to be inclined fo a reconci- 
liation. He threw most of (he blame of the 
late difference on Terentia ; and spt>ke always 
of Cicer(» in terms of cmidonr, not. like an ad- 
versary vindictively inclined, hut as one friend 
might coinplahi of nn(»lln*r, 'Flus removed 
Cicero’s fears so rutirel)’!- that he ga%e up the 
lieutenancy which Ciesar has indulged him 
with, and began to attend to business as be- 
fore. 

Caesar was so npicli picpied at this proceed- 
ing, that be encouraged Clodiiis ngiiinst him, 
and drew off Poinpey entirely from his interest. 
He declared, too, before (lie people, that 
Cicero, in bis opinion, bad been guilty of h 
flagrant violation of all justice and law, iu put- 
ting Lentiilus and Cethegus to «leatli, without 
UTiv form of trial. This was tlie charge which 
he wnMiimtnoned to qnswer. Cicero then put on 
mourning, letliis luiirgi'ow,and,witli every token 
fif distress, went about to supplicate the people. 
Clodiiis took <’.are to meet him every where in the 
streets, with liis audacious and insolent crew, 
who insulted him on bis change of dress, ond 
often disturbed Ins applications by pelting him 
with dirt and stones. However, almost all the 
cquestrian.order went into mourning with him; 

* Cicero says that this lieutenancy was a volan 
tary oit'er of C'^^sar's. i^p. ad Att. ' 

T It does not appear that Cicero was Influenced liy 
thU coiidticf of Clodiiis : He bad always expressed 
an indidVriNct: to^e lieutenancy that' was offered 
to liiiii b> Cafsar. Bp. ad Att. I. ii. c. 18t 


and no fewer tlian twenty thousand yonng men, 
of the best families, attended litiii with their 
hair dishevelled, and intreuted the people fot 
him. Afterwards tho senate met, with an in- 
tent to decree that the people should change 
their habits, as in times of public mourning. 
But, as the consuls opposed it, and Clodius 
he.se.t the house with his armed band of niflians, 
many of the senators ran out, rending their 
garments, and exclaiming against the. outrage. 

But this spectacle excited neither compas^on 
nor shame ; and if appeared that Cicero must 
either go into exile, or decide the dispute with 
the sword. In this extremity he applied to 
E^ompey for assistance ; but he had purposely 
absented^ himself, and remained at hi\Alban 
villa. Cicero first sent his son-in-law Piso to 
him, and afterwards went himself. When 
Pornpry was informed of his arrival, he could 
not boar to look him in the face* He was con- 
founded a t the thought of an interview with his 
injured friend, who had fought such battles for 
him, and rendered him so many services in the 
coiinje of his administnition. But being now 
son-in-law to Ctt\sar,^he sacrificed his ibriner 
obligatiipis to that connexion^ and went out at 
a back door, to avoid his presence. 

Cicero, thus betrayed and deserted, bad re- 
course to the consuls. Oabinius always treated 
him rudely ; hut Piso behaved with some ci- 
vility. He advised him to witlidraw from the 
torrent of Cloditis’s rafce ; to bear tliis change 
of the times with patience ; and to be once 
more the saviour of Iim country, whiejt, for his 
sake, wa.s in all this trouble and commotion.^ 

After this answer, CiceroT consulted with hl.s 
friends. Liiciillus advised him to 6toy, and 
assured^ him -he would be viciorioiis. Others 
were of opinion that it was best to fly,^ because 
the people would soon be desirous of his return, 
when they were xveary of the extravagance and 
madness of Clodius. lie approved of tlii.s lust 
advice ; and taking a statue of Minerva, which 
he had long kept in his house with great devo- 
tion, he carried it to the Capitol, and dedicated 
it there, with this inscription: TO minekva 
THE PROTECTRESS OF HOME. Ahout midnight 
he privately quitted the city.; and, with some 
friends who attended to conduct him, took 
his rout on foot tliroiigh Liicanin, intending to 
pass from thence to Sicily. . 

It was no sooner known that he was fled than 
Clodius procured b decree of banishment agaiii.st 
him, which prohibited him fire and water, and 
admission into any house within five hundred 
miles of Italy. Bat such was the veneration, 
the people had for Cicero, that in general there* 
was no regard paid to the decree. They 
shewed him every sort of civility, and con- 
ducted him on his way with the most cordial 
attention. Ouly at Hipponiiiin, a city of Lu- 
cauia, now called Vibo, one Vibihs, a native 
of Sicily, who had particular obligations to 
him, and, among other tilings, hud an ap- 
pointment under him, when consul, as surveyor 
of the works, now Refused to admit him into his 
house ; but at the same time, acquainted him 
that be would appoint a place in the country for 
his reception. And Cains Viiginius,* the 
prsetor of Sicily, though indebted to Cicero (of 

* Some copies bxve it FirgiUus 
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considerable services, . wrote to forbid him 
enti-once into that island. 

Disconraffcd at these instances of iegratitade, 
he reMireo to -Bninduaiiim, where he em- 
barked for Dmhachiain. At first he had a 
favourable gale, but the ^ neat day the wind 
turned about, and drove him back to port He 
set sail, however, again, as soon as the wind 
was fair. It is reported, that when he was 
going to land at Dyrrhaebium, there happened 
to be on earthouake, and m sea retired^ to a 
great distance from the shore. The diviners 
inferred that his exile would be of no long con- 
tinuance, for these w^ere tokens of a sudden 
change. Great numbers of people came to pay 
their respects to him ; and the cities of Greece 
strove which should shew him the greatest 
ruilifioH; yet he continued dejected and dis- 
consolate. Like a passionate lover, he often 
cast a longing look towards Italy, and behaved 

itlk a littleness of spirit which could not have 
been expected^ from a man that had enjoyed 
such oijportunities of cultivation from letters 
nnd philosophy. Nay, he had often desired 
i)is friends not to call him an orator, but a 
)hilosoplier,. because he had made philosophy 
lis business, and rhetoric only the instniiiient 
of his political operations. But opinion has 
grt'at power to eftace the tinctures of iiliiloso- 
pliy, and infuse tlie passions of the vulgar into 
the iniiids of statesmen, who have a necessary 
roniiexinn and commerce with the multi- 
tude ; unless th^ take care so to engage in 
every thing extrinsic as to attend to the 
business only, without imbibing the passions 
(iint are, the common consequences of that 
business. 

Afb'rClodins had banished Cicero^he burned 
his villas, and his house in Rome ; and on the 
place where the latter stood, erected a temple 
to Liberty. His goods he put up to auction, 
and the crier gave notice of it every day, but 
no buyer appeared. By these means, he be- 
cnmeformiaable to the patricians ; and having 
drawn the people with him into the most an- 
diiciouH insolence and etfrontery,. he attacked 
l^ompey, and called in question some of his 
arts and ordinances in tlie wars. As this ex- 
nosed Pompey to some reflections, he blamed 
himself m-eatly for abandoning Cicero; and, 
entirely changing bis plan, took every means 
for eflecting his retom. As Clodius constantly 
opposed them, the senate^ decreed that no 
public business of any kind should be des- 
patched by their body till Cicero was re- 
called. 

In the consulship of Lentolus the sedition in- 
creased ; soma of the tribunes were wotinded 
ilk the forums and Quintos, the brother of 
Cicero, was left for dead among the slain.^ The 
people began now to change their opinion; 
and Annins Milo, one 6 f Uie tribunes, was the 
first who yentiinsd to call Clodius to answer for 
his violation of the public peace. Many of the 
people of Rome, aira of the neighbouring cities, 
joined Pompey; with whose assistance he 
drove Clodins out of the forum ; and then he 
summoned the cituBens to vote. It is said that 
nothing was ever carried among tlie commons 
with 80 ^eat nnanimity : and the senate, en- 
deavouring to nve still higher proofs of their 
attarhinent to Cicero, decreed that their thanks 
should be given tlie cities which had treated 


him with kindness and respect difiriqg hit exile . 
arid his town and country houses, which 
Clodius had demolished, should be rebuilt at 
the public charge.^ 

Cicero returned sixteen montlis afUr his , 
banishment ; and such joy was expressed by 
the citjes, so much eagerness to meet him by 
all ranks of people, that his own account of it 
is less than the truth, though he said, That 
Italy had brought him o'a her sikoulders to ' 
Rome.” Crassus, who was * .is enemy before 
his exile, now readily uyut to meet him, and* 
was^ reconciled. In Ihis, he said, ho was 
willing to oblige his son Publius, who was a 
great admirer ot Cicero. 

Not long after his return, Cicero, taking 
his opportiiikity when Clodius was absent,T 
went lip with a great company to the Capitol, 
and destroyed the tribnnitial tables,^ in which 
were recorded all the acts in Clodius’s time. 
Clodiiis loudly complained of this proceeding ; 
but Cicero answered, That his appointment • 
as tribunu wa^rregiilar, because he was of a 
patrician family, and consequently all his acts 
were invalid.” Cato was displeased, and 
opposed Cicero in this assertion. Not Uiat he 
praised Clodins ; on the. contrary, he was ex- 
tremely oflendea at his administration ; but he 
represented, That it would be a violent 
stretch of prerogative for the senate to annul so . 
many decrees and acts, among which was his 
own commission and his regulations at Cyprus 
and Byzantium.’^ The dillerence which this 
produced between Cato and Cicero did not 
come to an absolute rupture ; it only lessened 
the warmth of their friendship. 

After this Milo killed Clodius j and being 
arraigned for the fact, he chose Cicero for his 
advocate. The senate, learin^that the prosecn- 
tion of a man of Milo’s spirit and reputation 
might produce some tumult in the city, an- 
pointecl Pompey to preside at this and the 
other trials ; and to provide botli for the peace 
of tlie city and the courts of justice. In con- 
sequence of which, he posted a body of soldiers 
in the forum before day, and secured every 
part of it. This made Milo apprehensive that 
Cicero would be disconcerteci at so iinnsual a 
sight, and less able to plead. He tlierefore 
persuaded him to come in a litter to ihefwwm s 
and to repose himself there till the judges 
were assembled, and the court filled : for lie 
was not only timid in war, but he had his 
fears when he spoke in public ; aiid in many 
causes he scarce left trembling even in the 
height and vehemence of bis eloquence. 
When he undertook to ossist In the delrace of 
I Licinius Murtena,! against the jproseention of 
Cato, he was ambitious to outdo Hortensius, 
who bad already spoken with great applause ; 
for which reason he sat up all night to preparb 
himself But that watening and application 
hurt him so .much that he appeared inferior to 
bis rival. 

* The coDBolB decreed for rcboUdlog bis house 
In Rome near 11,000/. ; for bis Tuscan villi near 
3000/. : and for bis Formian villa about half that 
sum, which Cicero called a very scanty estimate. 

t Cicero bad attempted this once before, when 
Clodius was present ; but Cains, the brother of 
Clodlsf, beiOB pretor# by bit meant they were 
rescued out or the bands of Cicero- 

X Murasna bad retained three advocatea, 
teoslns, iMarens Crassus, and Cicero. 

d R 
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came out of the titter to open the 
Milo^ and satr Pornpey seated on 
in a camp, and weapons glistering all 
<aroinid the ybmm^ he was so confounded that 
bd could scarce begin his oration. For he 
dkiok, 'and his ton^e fiiltered ; though Milo 
atten&d the trial with great courage, and had. 
disdained to let his hair grow, or to put on 
mourning. These circnmstances contributed 
not a hide to his condemnation. As for 
Cicero, his trembling was imputed rather to 
Ira anxiety for his friend than to any particular 
timWty. 

Cicero was appointed one of the priests 
called Ai^rs, *in the room of young Crassus, 
who was killed in the Parthian war. After- 
wards the province of Cilicia was allotted to 
him; and he sailed thither with an army of 
twelve tlionsand foot, and two thousand six 
hundred horse. He had it in charge to bring 
Cappadocia to submit to king Ariobarzunes : 
which he performed to tho satisfactjou of all 
parties, without haying rectwse to arms. 
And finding the Ciliciana elatedniD the miscar- 
riage of the Romans in Parthia, and the com- 
motions in Syria, he brought them to order by 
the gentleness of bis government He refused 
the presents which the neighbouring princes 
offered him. He excused the province from 
finding him a public table, and daily entertained 
at his own charge pers.fns of honour and learn- 
ing, not with magnificence indeed, but with 
elegance and propriety. He had no porter at 
his gate, nor did any man ever find him in bed ; 
for he rose enrly in the morning, and ^kindly 
received those who came to pay their court to 
liira, either standing or walking before his 
door. We are told, that he never caused any 
man to be beaten with rods, or to have his 
garments ^ rent ;* never gave opprobrious 
language in his anger, nor added insult to 
punishment. He recovered the public nioncy 
which ^ had been embezzoled ; and enriched 
the cities with it At the same time he was 
satisfied, if those who had been guilty of such 
frauds made rcBtitiition, and fixed no mark of 
infamy upon them. 

He had also a taste of war ; for he routed 
the bands of robbers, that, had possessed 
tliciiiselves of Mount Amanus, and was saluted 
W his army Imperator on that account*!* 
Cmcilius,t the orator, having derived him to 
send him some panthers from Cilicia for his 
games at Rome, in his answer he could not 
forbear boasting of his achievements. He 
said, " There were no panthers left in Cilicia. 
Those animals, in their vexation to find that 
tliey were the only objects of war, while every 
thing else was at peace, were fled into 
Cana.** 

In his return from his province he stopped 

* This mark of Ignominy was of great antiquity. 

** Wberefiire llaiium took David's servants, and 
shaved off one half of tbeir beards, and cut off 
their garments to the middle, even to their but- 
tocks, and seat them away.*’ s Sam. x. 4 

t He nut only received' this mark of distinction, 
but public thanksgivings were ordered at Rome for 
bis success ; and the peo|Ae went near to decree 
him a triumph. His services, therefore, must 
have been considerable, and Plutarch seems.to 
mention them too slightly.. 

t Not Cacillus, but Csellus. He was then aediie,' 
and wauled the panthers for his public shows. 


at Rhodes, and afterwards made some stay tt 
Athens ; which he did with great pleasure, in 
remembrauce of the conversations he liud 
formerly had there. He had now the com- 
pany of all tliat were most ftinied for erudition ■ 
and visited his former friends and acquaintance 
After he had received all due honours and 
marks of esteem from Greece, he passed 
on to Rome, where he found the fire of dis- 
sention kindled, and every thing tending to 
a civil war. 

When the senate decreed him a triumph, be 
said, He had rather follow Gse8ar*8 chariot- 
wheels in his triumph, if a reconciliation could 
be eflected between him and Pompey.*^ And 
in private tried every healing arm conciliat- 
ing method, by writing to Cassar, and eu- 
treating Pompey. After it came to an open 
rupture, and Cmsar was on his march to Rome, 
Pompey did not choose to wait for him, but 
retired, with numbers of the principal citizen.s 
in his train. Cicero did not attend hint in liira 
flight ; and therefore it was believed thut he 
would join Gatsar. It is certain thut he 
fluctuated greptly in his opinion, and was in 
the utmost anxiety. For, he says in his 
epistles, ‘‘ Whither shall I tum^ Pompey 
has the more honourable cause; but CaesuV 
manages his affairs with the greatest addres.>4, 
and is most able to save himself and his friends. 
In short, I know whom to avoid, but nut 
whom to seek.’^ At last, one IVebatius, u 
friend of Cwsar’s, signified to him by letter, 
that Cersar thought ne had reason toreckou 
him of his side, and to consider him us 
partner of his hopes. But if his age would not 
permit it,^ he might retire into Greece, and 
live there in tranquilij^, witiiout any connection 
with either party. Cficero was surprised thut 
Caesar did not write himself^ and answered 
angrily, ^ That be would do noth|l^ unwoithy 
of Ills political character.” ^ Suw is the ac- 
count we have of .the matter in on Rpistles. 

However, upon Cesar’e marching from 
Spain, he crossed the sea, and repaired to 
Pompey. His arrival was agreeable to the ge- 
nerality; but Cato blamed Aim privately fur 
taking this measure. ^ As for me,” said he, 
^ it would have been wrong to leave that parly 
which 1 embraced from the beginning: but yon 
might have been much more serviceable to your 
country and your friends, if you had staid at 
Rome, and aepomq^ated yourself to events; 
whereas now, witlMt any reason or necessity, 
you have declared yourself an enemy to Cmsar, 
and are come to share in the danger with which 
you had nothing to do.” 

Tliese aiguments made Cicero change his 
opinion ; especially when he found that Pom- 
poy did not employ him upon any considerable 
service. It is true, no one was to be blamed 
tor this but himself j figr he made no secret of 
his repenting. He disparaged Pompey’s pre- 
imrations; ne insinuated his dislike of his 
counsels, and never spared his jests upon his 
alliea He was not, indeed, inclined to laugh 
himself^ on the contrary, he walked about the 
camp with a very solemn countenance ; but he 
often made others laugh, though they were littio 
inclined to it Perhaps it may not lie amiss (<> 
give a few instances. When Domitius ad- 
vanced a man who had no turn for war to the 
rank of Captain, and assigned for his nias'.ui. 
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thnf ho waiinn nonestand prudent man ; ^ Why, 
said Cicero, ^ do yon not keep him for 
jrijvernor to your chihfren?** Wlien some 
were commending Theopanes the Lesbian, who 
was director of Uie board of works, for consol- 
ing; the Rhodians on the loss of their fleet. 

See” said Cicero. " what it is to have a Gre- 
cian director !” When Caesar was successful in 
almost every instance, and held Pompey as it 
were besieged, Lentulos said, ^ He was in- 
formed that Csesar'a friends looked very sour.” 
^ Von mean, I suppose,” said Cicero, ^ that 
they are out of humour with him.” One Mar- 
tins, newly arrived from Italy, toM tliera a re- 
port prevailed ^ at Rome that Pompey w'as 
blocked up in hia camp : ^ Then,” said Cicero, 
“ you took a voyage on purpose to see it.” Alter 
Poinpey’s defeat, Nonnius said, “ tlitre was 
room yet for hope, for there were seven enj^les 
li-i't in the camp.” Cicero answered, 'J’hat 
would be good encouragement, if we were to 
ii'dit with jackdaws.” When Labienus, on the 
strength of some oracles, insisted that Pompey 
must, be conqueror at last : “ By this oracular 
generalship,” said Cicero, “ wti have lost our 
comp.” 

After the battle of Pharsalia (in which he was 
not present, on account of hie ill health], and 
ut ter the flight of Pompey, Cato, who had con- 
hiderable forces^ and a great fleet at Dyrrlia- 
rliium, desired Cicero^ to take the command, 
bet anse his consular dignity gave him a legal 
title to it Cicero, however, not only declined 
it, but absolutely refused biking any farther 
share in the war. Upon which, young Pompey 
ami his friends called him traitor, iirew their 
swords, and would certainly have despatched 
him, had not Cato interposed, and ‘conveyed him 
out of the camp.' 

He got safe to Bnindusinin, and stayed there 
some time in expectation of 'Ca;.snr, who was 
detained by his aiTuirs in Asia and Egypt, 
When he heard that the conqueror was arrived 
a Tarentiim, and designed to proceed from 
thence by land to Briindusium, he set out to 
meet him ; not without hope, nor yet wxtliout 
some shame and reluctance at the thought of 
trying how he stood in the opinion of a victo- 
rious enemy before so many witnes-ses. He 
had no occasion, however, either to do or to 
say any thing beneath his dignity. Caesar no 
sooner beheld him, at some considerable dis- 
tance, advancing before the rest, than he dis- 
mounted, and ran to embrace him ; after which 
he went on discoarsing-with him alone for many 
furlongs. He continued to treat him with great 
kindneu and respect ; insomuch, that when he 
had written an encomium on Cato, which bore 
the name of that great man, Cae8ar,in his answer, 
entitled Anticaio, praised both the eloquence 
and conduct of Cicero ; and said he greatly re- 
sembled Pericles and Tberamenes. 

When Quintas Ligarins was proseented for 
bearing arms against Cssar, and Cicero had 
undertaken to plead his cause, Caesar is re- 
ported to have said, ^ What may we not give 
ourselves a pleasure which we have not enjoyed 
so long, that of hearing Cicero speak; since T 
have already taken my resolution as to Ligarins, 
who is clearly a bad man, as well as ray enemy?” 
But he was greatly moved when Cicero began ; 
aiul his speech, as it proceeded, hail such a 
variety of pathos, so ih‘esi:btiblc a charm, that 


his cofonr often changed, and it was evident 
that his mind was tom with conflicting passions. 
At last, when (he orator thuchedon the baltle 
of Pharsalia, he was so extremely afl«cted,tlmt 
his whole frame trembled, and he let drop some 
impers out of his hand. Thus, con(|uered by 
the force of eloquence, h* acquitted Ligartus. 

1 ne cominon wealth being changed into a 
monarchy, Cicero withdrew from the scene of 
pnblic business, and lu sitiwed his leisniv on 
the young men who vverc Jesirons to be in- 
syfiicted in philosophy. As these were of the 
best families, by bis interest with them he once 
more obtained great authority in Rome. Ho 
made it his business to compose niid translate 
philosophitTal diulogiirs, and to render the 
Greek terms of logic and natural philosophy in 
the lloinan languiige. For it is said that be 
flrst. or principally, at least, gave Latin terms 
for tiiese (wreck words, pkaniaaiia [itiiagina- 
tion], synvatathesis [assent], epoche | doubt t, 
catalvpsiiit [comprehension], atomos lutomj, 
ameres [inilivisihle], kvnon [void],^ and niatiy 
other such terms in science ; contriving either 
by metaphorical expression, or strict transla- 
tion, to make them intelligible and familiar to 
the Romans. His ready turn for poetry atlbrded 
him amusement ; for, we are told, when he wns 
intent upon it, he could make live hundred 
verses in one night. As in this period he spent 
most of his time at his Tiisciilan viiln, he .wrote 
to his fritmtls, “ That he led the life of Laer- 
tes either by way of Aiillery,. as his custom 
was, or from an ambitious desire of public em- 
ployment, and discontent in his present situa- 
tion. Be that as it may, he rarely went to 
Rome, and then only to pay his court to Cii:- 
sar. He was always one of the flrst to vote 
him additional honours, and forward to say 
something new of him and Jiis action.s. Thus, 
when Ciesnr ordered Pornpev’s statues, .which 
had heeu nulled down, to lie. erected again, 
Cicero said, That by this act of buiiiaiiity in 
setting lip Pompey's statues, be had establisiied 
his own.” 

It is reported that he had formed a design to 
write the history of his own country, in which 
I he would havo interwoven many of the Grecian 
a^airs, and inserted not only their sueeches, 
but fables. But he wns prevented by many 
disagreeable circumstances, both public and^ 

I irivnte, into most of which he brought himself 
>y liis own indiscretion ^ For, in the flrst place, 
he divorced his wife Terentia. The reasons 
lie assigned were, tliat she had neglected him 
during the war, and even sent him out without 
necessaries. Besides, after his return to Italy, 
she behaved to him with little regard, and did 
not wait on him daring his long stay at Brundii* 
siiim. Nay, when bis daughter, at that time 
very young, took so long a joiimpy to see liinu 
she allowed her but an indiflerent equipage, ana 
insufficient.snppHes. Indeed, according to his 
account, his house was become naked andempty 
through the many debts which she had con- 
tracted. These were the most specious prer 
fences for the divorce. Terentia, however, 
denied all ‘these charges ; and Cicero himself 
made a full apology for her, by marrying u 
younger w'oman not long after. Terentia said, 
he took' her merely for her beauty ; but his 
freedmanTyro affinns that he married her for 
her wdaltb, tliat it m^ht enable him to pay his 
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debts* She vrku, indeed, veir rich, and her 
foriune.'ms in the hands of Cicero^ who was 
jh^her ^ardian. As his debts were great, his 
mends and relations ipersaaded hiin to marry 
the ypung lady, notwithstanding the disf^Uy 
of years, and satisfy his creditors out of her 
fortune. 

Antony, in^ his answer to the Philippics, 
taxes him with ^ repudiating a wife with 
whom he was grown old i* ana rallies himtm 
account of his jperpetually keeping at home, 
like a man unnt either for business or war. 
Not long after this match, his'daughter Tiilltft, 
who, after the death of Piso, had married Len- 
tdns, died in childbed. The philosopiiers 
came from all parts to comfort him ; for his loss 
affected him extremely ; and he even put away 
his new bride, because she seemed to rejoice 
at the death of Tiillia. In this posture were 
Cicero’s domestic affairs. 

As to those of the public, he had no share in 
the conspiracy against Ceesnr, tiiough he was 
one of Brutus’s particular friends ; and no man 
was more uneasy under the new establishment, 
or more desirous of having the commonwealth 
restored. Possibly they feared his natural de- 
ficiency of courage, as well as his time of life, 
at which the boldest begin to droop. After the 
work was done by \Brutus and Cassius, the 
friends of Caesar assembled to revenge his 
death ; and it was apprehended that Rome 
would again be plunged in civil wars. Antony, 
who was consul, ordered a meeting of the 
senate, and made a short speech on the neces- 
sity of union. But Cicero expatiated in a man- 
ner suitable to the occasion ; and persuaded the 
senate, in imitation of the Athenians, to pass a 
general amnesty as to all that had been done 
against Caesar, and to decree provinces to 
Brutus and Cassius.^ 

None of these things, however, took effect : 
for the people were inclined to pity on this 
event; and when they beheld the dead body of 
Coesar carried into the forimi, where Antony 
shewed them his robe stained with blood, and 
pierced on all sides with swords, they broke 
out into a transport of rage. They sought all 
over the forum for the actors in that tragedy, 
and ran with lighted torches to bum their 
houses. By their precaution they escaped this 
danger ; but as they saw 'others, no less con- 
sidentble, impending, they left the city. 

Antony, elated with this advantage, liecame 
formidable to all the opposite party, who su|)- 
posed that he would aim at nothing less tlmii 
absolute power ; but Cicero had particular rca* 
son to dread him. Por being sensible that 
Cicero*8 weight in the administration was es- 
tablished again, and of his sa ynff attachment to 
Brutus, Antony could hardly bear his nresence. 
Besides, there had long been some jealousy and 
dislike between them on account of the dis • 
similarity of their lives. Cicerh, fearing the 
event, was inclined to go witli Dolabella into 
Syria, as his lieutenant But afterwards Hir- 
' tius and Fansa, who were to be consuls after 
Antony, persons of great merit, and good 
friends to Cicero, derired him not to leave 
them; and nromised, with his assistance, to 
destroy Antony. Cioer^ withont depending 
nmdi on their scheme, gave up that of going 

• Cicero was ihsA •ixty.tvpo. * 


with Dolabella, and ogreed with the consub 
elect to pass the summer in Athens, and return 
when entered upon their office. 

Accoraingly he embarked for that place 
without taking ahy principal Roman along vvnth 
him. But his voyage beii^ accidentally re. 
tarded, news was brought from Rome ftor he 
did not choose to be without iiews,) that there 
was a wonderful change in Antony ; that he 
took all his steps agreeably to the sense of 
the senate ; and that nothing but his presence 
was wanting j^o bring matters to the be^st estab- 
lishment He therefore condemned his exces- 
sive caution, and returned to Rome. 

His first hopes were not disappointed. Such 
crowds came out to meet him, that almost a 
whole day was spent at^he gates, and on his 
way home, in compliments and copgratiilations. 
Next day Antony convened the senate, and 
sent for Cicero^ but he kept his bed, pretend- 
ing that he was indisposed with his journey. In 
reality he seems to have been afraid of assas- 
sination, in consequence of some hints he re- 
ceived by the way. Antony was extremely in- 
censed at these suggestions, and ordered a 
party of soldiers either to bring him, or to burn 
nis house in case of refusal. However, at the 
request of numbers who interposed, he revoked 
that order, and bade them only bring a pledge 
from his house. 

After this, when they happened to meet, they 
passed each other in silence, and lived in 
mutual distrust. Meamtime young Csesar, ar- 
riving from Apollonia, put in his claim as heir 
to his uncle, and sued Antony for twenty-five 
million drachmas,^ which he detained of the 
estate. 

Hereupon Philip, who bad married the 
mother, and Marcellus, who was husband to 
the sister of Octavius, brought him to Cicero. 
Tt was ^rced between them, that Cicero should 
assist Usesar with his eloquence and interest, 
both with the senate and the people ; and that 
Ciesar sliotild give Cicero all the protection 
that his wealth and military influence could 
afford : for the voung man had already col- 
lected a considerable number of the veterans 
who had served under his uncle. 

Cicero received the ofier of his friendship 
with pleasure. For while Pompey and Csbsar 
were living, Cicero, it seems, had a dream, in 
which he thought he called some boys, the 
sous of senators, up^ to the Capitol,^ because 
Jupiter designed to pitch upon one of them for 
sovereign of Home. The citizens ran with all 
tlie eagerness of expectation, and placed them- 
selves about the temple ; and the boys in their 
pnetextoi sat silent. The doors suddenly 
opening, the boys rose up one by one, and, in 
their order, passed round the god, who re- 
viewed them all, and sent them . away disap- 
pointed : but^ when Octavius approached, he 
stretched out* his hand to him, and said, "Ro- 
mans, this is the persoi\ who, when he comes 
to be yoar prince, will put an end to your civil 
wars.*^ This vision, they Jell us, made toch an 
impression upon Cicero, that he perfectly re- 
tained the fi^re and countenance of the boy 
though' he did not yet know him. Next day » 

* Plutsrcb if mistaken In tlie sum. It appesg 
ftroni Psterculiu and otheri, that It was seven 
times as much. 
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went down to the Campos Martius, when the 
bo:^ were jast retaming frpm their ezercises ; 
and the lint 'who strack his eye was the lad in 
the very form that he had seen in his dream. 

Astonisned at the discovery, Cicero asked him 
who were his parents ; and he proved to be 
the son of Octavius, aberson not much distin- 
guished in life, and or Attia, sister to Carsar. 

As he was so near a relation, and Caesar had 
DO children of his own, he adopted him, and, 
by will, left him his estate. Cicero, after his 
dream, whenever he met voung Octavius, is 
said to have treated him with particular regard ; 
and he received those marks of his friendship 
with great satisfaction. Besides, he happened 
to be bom tho same year that Cicero was 
consul. 

These were pretended to be the causes of 
their present connexion. ^ But the leading mo- 
tive with Cicero was his hatred of Antony; 

Hiitl the next his natural avidity for glory. For 
111* hoped to throw the weight of Octavius into 
the .scale of the comnipn wealth ; and the latter 

behaved to him with such a puerile deference, — — »«., •— w — . — — 

tiiat he even called him fatlier. Hence Brutus, Thus rage and rancour entirely stifled in them 
in his letters to Attiens, expressed his iiidigiiu- all sentiments of humanity ; or more properly 
tioii against Cicero, and said/* That, as through speaking, they shewed that no beast is more - 
fear of Antony he paid his court to young savoge than man, when he is possessed of 
Caesar, it was plain that he took not his mea- power equal to his pasA>n» 
siires for the liberty of his countiy, but only to VVhile his enemies w'ere thus employed. 
Obtain a gentle master for himself/^ Neverthe- Cice»*o was at his Tnscnlan villa, and his 
less, Brutus flnding the son of Cicero at Athens, brother Quintus with him. When they were . 
where he was studying under the philosophers, informed of the proscription, they determined 
ga\c him a command, and employed him upon to remove, to Astyra, a Qoiintry-hoiise of 
many services which proved successful. Cicero’s near the sea ; where they intended to . 

Cicero's power at this time was at its greatest take a ship, and repair to Brutus in Macedonia ; 
height ; he carried every point that he m^sired ; for it was reported, that he was already very 
in.soinuch that he expelled Antony, and raised powerful in those parts. They were carried 
such a spirit against him, that the con.<tiils m their separate litters, oppressed with sor- 
ilirtiijs and Pansa were sent to give him battle ; row and despair ; and often .joining their litters 
and Cicero likewise prevailed upon' the senate on the load. Quintus was the more dejected, 
to grant Ca?sar tlie fasces, with the dignity because he was in wont of necessaries ; for, as 
of prietor, as one tliat was tightiiig for his he said, he had brought nothing from home 
country. w'ith him. Cicero, too, had but a slender 

Antony, indeed, was beaten ; but both the provision. They concluded, therefore, that it 
consuls tailing in the action the troops ranged would be best for Cicero to hasten his flight, 
themselves under the banners of Cicsar. 1'he and for Quintus to return to his house^ and get 
.senate now fearing the views of a young roan some supplies. This resolution being fixed * 
who was so much favoured by fbrtune, endea- upon, they embraced each other with every 
voured by honours and gifts to draw his forces expression of sorrow, and then parted, 
from him and to diminish his power. They A few days after, Quintus and Ins son wero 
alleged, that, as Antony was put to flight, there betrayed by his servants to tlie assassins who 
was no need to keep such an army on foot, came in quest of them, and lost- their lives. 
Cmsar alarmed at these vigorous measures. As for Cicero, he was carried to Astyra ; where, 
privately sent some friends to entreat and finding a vessel, he immediately went on boan', 
persuade Cicero to procure the consulship for and coasted along to Circaium with a fa\fiui‘- 
them both; promising, at the same time, that he nhle wind. The pilots were preparing iniim;- 
shonld direct all affairs according to his bettei; diately to sail from thence ; but whether it 
judgment, and find him perfectly tiWDtable, was that he feared the sea, or had not yet 
who was but a youth, and bad no ambition for pven up all his hopes in Cassar, he diieiu- 
any thing but the title and the honour. Caesar barked, and travelled a hundred furlongs on 
himself acknowledged afterwards, that, in his foot, as if Rome had been tho pl^e of bis 
apprehensions of being entirely mined and destination. Repenting, however, afterwards, 
deserted, he seasonably availed himself of he left that road, and ™de again for the mtu. 
Cicero's ambition, persuaded him to stand for He passed the night m the most perolexmg 
the consulship, Ona undertook to support his and liornd thoughts ; insomuch that be Was 
aimlicatioii with his whole interest. sometimes inclined to go privately into Ctesar's 

In this case parficularlv, Cicero, old as be boose, and stab himself upon the altar of bis 
vms, suffered himself to he imposed upon by dome.jtic gods, to bring the divine vei^eance 
' this voting man, solicited the people for him, npc n his betrayer. But he was deterred (Whu 
and Drought foe senate into his interest His 

friends bmmed him for it at the time; and it • inniesd, ef tmfciag him for bis colleseiie, bs 
was uot long before he was sensible that he chose Quintus Pedius. 


bad rained himself and given up the libtrtief 
of his conntry: for Csesar was no soonr' 
strengthened with the consnlar onthority, than 
he gave up Cicero and reconciling himself to 
Antony and Lepidns, he united his power with 
theirs, and divided the empire among them, as 
if it had been private estate. At the same 
time they proscribed ahont two hnndred per- 
sons whom they had pitched upon for a sacrifice. 
The greatest difficulty and dispute was about 
the proscription of Cicero ; for Antony, would 
come to no terms till he was first taken off 
l«epidiis agreed with Antony in tliis prelimi- 
naty, but Csesar opposed them both. Tliey 
had a private congress for these purposes 
near the city of Bononia, which lasted three 
days. The place where they met was over 
^linst their camps, a little island in the river. 
Ciesar is said to have contended for Cicero 
tho two first (lays ; but the tliird he gave him 
The sacrifices on each part were^ these 
Caesar was to abandon Cicero to his fate; 
T.iepidu.s, his bToUior ^aulus ; and Antony, 
Tjitf'ina r^ment* Ilia nnrlA hv mnlliiir’a 
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this Y>v tlie fear of torture. Other aliemativee, ! 
eqnalfy distressful, presented theraaelves. At 
last, he put himself in the hands of his servants, 
and- ordered them to carry him hy pea to 
Oiteta/ where he had a delightfcil reneat in 
ihe^mmer, when the Etesian winds set in.f 
There was a temple of Apollo on that coast, 
from which a ilignt of crows came, with greet 
noise, towards Cicero’s vessel, as it was mak- 
ing land. They perched on both sides tiie 
saih^ard, vthere some sat croaking and othera 
pecking the ends of the ropes. All looked 
npon this as an ill omeu ; yet Cicero went on 
shore, and, entering his house, lay down to re- 
pose himself. In the meantime a number of 
Die crows, settled in the chamber- window, and 
croaked in tlio most doleful manner. One of 
them even entered in, and n lighting on the bed, 
attempted with its bcnk to draw od* the clothes 
with which he had covered his face. On sight 
of this, the servants began to reproach them- 
selves. “ Shall we,** said they, “ remain to be 
speciulors of our masler’s tiiusder ? Shall we 
not protect him, so innocent and so great a 
snlferer as he is, wlicti the brute creatures give 
him marks of their care and attention ?” 
Then, partly by entreaty, and partly by force, 
they got liim into his litter, and carried him 
towards tlie sea. ^ 

Meantime the asaassmseame up. They were 
commanded by Herennhis, a centurion, and 
Pompilins, a tribune, whom Cicero had formerly 
defended when under a prosecution for parn- 
etde. Tlie doors of Die house being made fast, 
they broke them open. Still Cicero did not 
appear, and the servants who were left behind 
said they knew nothing of him. But a yonog 
man, named Philologus, his - brotlier Quintus’s 
freed man, M'hoi.i Cicero had instructed in the 
libera] arts and sciences, informed the tribune 
that they were cariying the litter through deep 
alindes to- the sea side. The tribune, taking a few 
soldiers with him, ran to the end of the walk 
where he was to come out. But Cicero perceiving 
that Herenniua was hastening after hip, ordered 
his servants to, set the litter down ; and putting 
his left hand to his chin, as it was his custom to 
do, ho looked steadfastly upon his murderers. 


Such an appearance of misery in his face 
oveigrown with hair,and wasted withanziefy^ 
'much affected the attendants of ^Herennius that 
they covered their faces daring the melancholy 
scene. That officer despatched him, while he 
stratched bis neck oiit of the litter to receive 
the blow. Thus fell Cicero, in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age Herennins cat off his head, 
and, by Antony’s command, his hands too, with 
I which he had written D.e PMS^os. Sucl. 
was the 'title he gave his oraDons against An- 
I tony, and they retain it to this day. 

When these parts of Cicero’s body were 
brought to Rome, Antony happened to be hold- 
ing an assembly for the election of magistrates. 
He no sooner beheld them, than he cried out 
Now let there be an end of all proscriptions.*’ 
He ordered the head and hands to be iastened 
up dver the rostra, a dreadful spectacle (o the 
Homan people, wno thought they did not so 
much see the face of Cicero, as , a picture of 
Antony’s soul. ‘Yet he did one act of justice 
on this occasion, which Jwas the delivering up 
Philologus to Pomponia the wife of Quintus. 
When was mistress of his fate, beside other 

horrid punishments, she made him cut off' his 
own ft esh by piecemeal, and roast and cat it. 
This is the account some historians give ns ; but 
Tyro, Cicero’s freedman, makes no mention of 
the treachery of Philolomis. 

: I am informed, that a longtime after, Caesar 
going to see one of his pnndsons, found him 
with a book of Cicero’s m his bauds. The boy, 
alarmed at the accident, endeavoured to hide 
the book under his rooe ; which Caesar per- 
ceived, and took it from him ; and after having 
run most of it over as he stood, be returned it, 
and said, ^ My dear child, this waa.att eloquent 
man, and a lover of his country.** 

Being consul at the time when he conquered 
Antony, he took the son of Cicero for his col- 
league ; under whose auspices the senate took 
down the statues of Antony, defaced all the 
monuments of his honour, and decreed, Diat for 
the future^ none of hfs family should bear the 
name of Marcus. Thus the divine justice re- 
served Die completion of Antony’s punishments 
for the house of Cicera 


DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO COMPARED. 


These are the most memorable circumstances 
in the lives of Demosthenes and Cicero that 
could be collected from the'historians which 
have come to onr knowledf^e. Though I shall 
not pretend to compare their talents for speak- 
ing ; yet this, 1 think, 1 might to observe, that 
Demosthenes^ by the exertion of all his powers, 
both natural ana acquired, upon that object 
only, came to exceed in euergy and strength, 
the most celebrated leaders of his time : in gran- 
deur and inngmlicence of style, all tUt were 

* Accorfliog to Applan, Cioero was killed neer 
Capua ; lint VoTerlus Maximus says, Che scene of 
that tragedy was at Cajeta. . 

t The tint til east winds, * 


eminenhfor the sablinie of declamation ; and, in 
accuracy and art, the most able professors of 
rhetoric. ^ Cicero’s studies were more general; 
and, in his treasures of knowledge, he had a 
great variety. He has'leftusannmber ofphi- 
losophical tracts, which he composed npoii Ihp 
principles of the academy;, and we see some- 
thing of an ostentation of learning in the very 
orations which he wrote fmr tiffi forum, and 
the bar. ^ . 

Their different tempers are discernible in 
their way of writiiw. That of Demostiienes, 
without any embellishments of wit and hnmoiir. 
is always grave aud serious. Nor does it smel I 
of the lamp, as Fytheas tauntingly said, but 
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ibe water-drinker, of tbe manof of one 

who was cliaracterieed by the anstenties of life. 
But Cicefo, who loved to indolge his vein of 
pleasantry, 89 much aifected the wit, that he 
sometimes sunk into the bnffon ; and by affect- 
ing gaiety in the most serious things, to serve 
his client, he has offended against the rules of 
propriety and decorum. Thus, in his oration 
for Csriitts, he says, ^ Where is the absurdity, 
if a man, with an affluent fortune at command, 
shall indulge himself in pleasure ? ft would be 
madness not to enjoy what is in his power ; par- 
ticularly when some of the greatest nhilosopners 
place man's chief good in pleasure 

Whi n Cato impeached Murena, Cicero who 
was then consul, undertook his defence ; and, 
in his pleading, took occasion to ridicule seve- 
ral paradoxes of the stoics, because Cuto was 
of that sect. He succeeded so far as to raise a 
laugh in the assembly ; and even among the 
judges. Upon which Cato smiled, and said to 
tliose who sait by him, ^ VVhat a pleasant con- 
sul we have !” Cicero, indeed, was naturally 
facetious ; and he not only loved his jest, but 
his countenance was gay and smiling. Whereas 
Deinosthenea had a care and thoaghtfulness in 
his aspect, which he seldom or never put off. 
Hence his enemies, as he confesses, called him 
a morose ill natured man. 

It a])pears also from their writings, that De- 
mosthenes, when he touches upou his own 
praise, does it with an inoffensive delicacy. 
Indeed he uever gives into it at all, but when be 
lias some great pmnt In view ; and on all other 
occasions is extremely modest Bot Cicero, 
n his orations^ speaks in such high terms of 
himself, that it is plain he had a most intempe- 
rate vanity; Thus he cries-aut * 

Let arms revere tile robe, the warrior's laurel 

Yield tv the palm of eloquence. 

At length be came to commend not only his 
own actions and operations in the common- 
wealth, but his orations too, as well those w'hich 
ho had only pronounced ns those he had com- 
mitted to writing, as if, with a juvenile vanity, 
he were vying with the ’ihetoricifins J^Tates 
{iiifl Anaximenes, instead of being inspired 
with the great ambition of guiding the Roman 
lieople. 

Fierce lu the Add, and dreadful to tbe foe. 

It is necessary, indeed, for a statesman to 
have the advantage of eloquence ; hut it is mean 
and illiberal to rest in such a qualification, or 
to hunt ailer praise in that quarter. In this res- 
pect Demosthenes behave# with more dignity, 
with a superior elevation of soul. He said, 
“ His ability to explain himself was a mere 
acquisition ; and not so perfect, but that^ it re- 
quired great candour and indulgence in the 
audience.” He thought it must he, as indeed 
it is. only a low and little mind, that can value 
itself upon such attainments. 

They both, undoubtedly, bad political abili- 
ties, as well as powers to persuade. They had 
them in such a degree, tliat nien, who had* ar- 
mies at tiieir •devotion, stood in need of their 
support Thus Chares, DiofiitheSy and Leos- 
theoes availed themselves of Demoslbenes ; 

* Plutarch has not quoted this pa^ease with ac- 
curacy. Cicero apoloQiaes for tbe excesw s of yoiitli ; 
but does' not defend or approve the pursuit of 
pleasure. 
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Pomi^y and young Csesar, of Cicero ; as 
sar himself acknowledges, in bis Comroeiit»- 
ries addressed to Agrippa and Mnecenas. 

It is an observatiiMi no less just tlian com- 
mon, that uodiinff makes so thoroojA a trial of 
a man*8 disposition, as power and nnthority . 
for they awake every "passion, and discover 
every latent vice. Deniosthenes never had an 
opportunity for atrial of tliis kind. He never 
obtained any eminent charge ; nor did he lead 
those armies against Philip, which liis elo- 
quence hud raised- But Cicero went qiisestor 
into Sicily, and proconsul into Cilicia and Cap- 
padocia ; at a time, too, when avarice reigned 
without control; when thegovemors of provinces, 
thinking it beneath them to take a clandestine 
advantage, fell to open plunder ; when to take 
another’.^ property was thought no great crime, 
and he who took moderately passed for a man 
of character. Yet, at siicfi a time as tliis, 
Cicero gave many proofs of his contempt of 
money; many of his hamanify and aooctness. 
At Rome, with the title only of consul, ne had an 
absolute and dictatorial power^ugainst Catiline 
and his accomplices. On which occasion he 
verified the predictinn of Plato, That every 
state will be delivered from its calamities, when, 
by the pivonr of fortune, great power anites 
with wisdom and justice in one person.” 

It is mentioned, to the disgrace of Demos- 
thenes, that his eloquence- was mercenary; that 
he privately composed orations both ibr Piior- 
mio and Apollodoms, though adversaries in 
the same cause. To which we may add, that 
he was suspected of receiviag money from the 
king of Persia, and condemned for taking bribes 
of Ilarpaliis. Supposing some of tliese the ca- 
lumnies of those who wrote agoinst him (and 
they are not a few ;) yet it is impossible to 
afflrmthat he was proof against the preseiils 
which were sent him by princes, as marks of 
honour and respect. This was too much to be 
c^xpcctcd from n man who vested his money at 
iiiterc.st upon ships. Cicero, on the other hand, 
had magnificent presents sent him by the Sici- 
lian.s, wlien he was aedile ; by the king of Cap- 
padocia, when proconsul; ami his friends 
pres.Med him to receive their beuofactions, when 
111 exile ; yet, as we have already observed, he 
refused them all. 

The banishment of Demostlienes reflected 
infamy upon him : for lie was convicted . of 
taking bribes : that of Cicero,^ great honour; 
because he suffered for destroying traitors, who 
had vowed the ruin of their country. ^ The for. 
mer, therefore, departed withoat exciting pity 
or regret ; for the latter, the wnate changed 
their n.*ibif, continued in moiiroing, and could 
not be persuaded to pass any act till the people 
had recalled him, Cicero, indeed, spent the linie 
of exile in an inactive manner in Macedonia; 
but with Demosthenes it was a busy period in 
his political character. Then it was Qis wo 
have mentioned above) that he went to the se- 
veral cities of Greece, strengthened the common 
interest, and defeated the dei^#of the Mace- 
donian amba.ssadors. In which respect be dis- 
covered a mncli greater re^rd for bis conntry 
than lliem^htoclesand Alcibiades, when under 
the same niisfortune. After his retoni,he piir^ 
sued bis former plan of {pivemment, and con- 
tinued the nyr with Antipater and the Mace- 
donians. Whereas Lselius renroacbed Cicero 

e 
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JO fuRieiiate with sitting nlent, when CSwsar, 
who wit. not come to years of matnrity, 
spplit^4br the eomialship contrary to law. And 
BnitinMjn one of his letters, charged him with 
**.haviBg reared a greater and more instipporta- 
ble tyranny than that which thev had destroyed.” 

As to the manner o( their death, we cannot 
iUDk of Cicero’s withont a coutemptuons kind I 
pity. How deplorable to see an old man, I 
for want of mper resolution, sudering himself 
to be carried about by his servants, endeavour- j 
iog to hide himself from death, which was a 


measenm that nature would sodii have sent 
him, aha overtaken DotwHhstandtng abd slauA. 
tered by his enemies ! The other^ -thp^ he 
did discover sometbai% by' taking Mnctda'ry, is 
nevertheless, to Im admired fbr the provision 
he had made of potran, for the care with which 
he had preserved it, and his noble manner of 
using it. Sothat, when Neptnne did not afford 
him an asvlam, he had recourse to a inore. in- 
violable altar, rescued himself from the wea- 
pons of the guards^ and eluded the cruelty of 
Antipater, 
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Trosk who first thought that -the arts might be 
compared to^ the senses, in the perception of 
their respective objects, appear to me to have 
well understood the {lower by which that 
perception was to be formed, the power of 
distingaisliing contrary qualities ; for tiiis they 
have in commbn. But in the mode of dis- 
tinguishing, as well as in the end of what is 
distinguished, they evidently difler. The 
senses, for instance, have no connate power 
of perceiving a white object more tlian a black 
one ; what is sweet more than what is bitter ; 
or what is soft and yielding, more than what 
is hard and solid. 'Fheir office is to receive im- 
pressions from such objects as strike upon 
them, and to convey those impression-s to the 
iniiid. But the operation of the arts is more 
rational. They arc not, like tlie senses, {lassive 
in their perceptions. They choose or reject 
what is proper or improper. What is good 
they atte^ to primarily and intentionally ; and 
what is evil, only accidentally, in order to avoid 
it. 'Jhiis, the art of iiic<liciiie considers the 
nature of discuses ; and music that of discordant 
sounds, in order to pro<liice their contraries. 
And the most excellent of all arts, temperance, 
justice, and prudence, (each us to judge not 
only of wlint is honourable, just, and useful, 
but also of what is pernicious, disgraceful, and 
iiqjiist These orts bestow no praise on that 
innocence^ which boasts of an entire ignorance 
of vice in their reckoning, it is rather an 
absurd simplicity to be ignorant of those things, 
which every man that is disposed to live 
virlnoiisly should make it his particular care to 
know. Accordingly the ancient Spartans, at 
tlieir feasts, used to compel the helots to drink 
an excessive quantity ol wine, '*nd then bring 
llient into the public halls where they dined, 
to shev? the young men what drunkenness 
was; ' • 

We do nbt, indeed, think it agreeable, either 
to humanity or good policy, to cornipt some of 
the fqi^ies, in order not to corrupt otiiers. 
Yet, periiapsi^. it may not be amiss to insert 
uinong4he rest of the lives, a few examples of 
those who have abased their {>ower to the 
purposes of licentiousness, and whose eleva- 
tion has only made their vices greater and more 
conspicuous. Not that we adduce them to 
give pleasure, or to adorn our (miutings with the 
graces of variety ; but we do it from the same 


motive with Ismenias the Theban muskiun, 
who presented his scholars both with good and 
bad performers on the fiute ; and used to say, 
^ Thus yon must play, and, Thus you must 
not play.” And Antigenidas observed, Tiiat 
young men would hear able performers witli 
much greater pleasure, after they had heard 
bad ones.” In like manner, according to iiiy 
opinion, we shall behold and imitate the 
virtuous with greater attention, if we be not 
entirely unaccpiainted with the characters of 
the vicious and infamous. 

^ In this book, therefore, we jd^L-glve the 
lives of Demetriu^ afiniamed and 

of Antony the frwmiojr ; men who have most 
remarkably verified that observation of Plato, 

^ That groat parts produce great vices, as well 
as^ virtues.” They were equally addicted to 
wine and women ; both excellent soldiers, and 
persons of great munificence ; but, at the same 
time, prodigal and insolent There was the 
same resemblance in their fortune ; for in tlie 
course of their lives, they met both with great 
■access, and ^ great disappointments ; now, 
extending their conquests with the utmost 
rapidity, and now losing all ; now falling beyond 
allexpectation ; and now recovering themselves 
when there was as little prospect of such a 
change. This similiarity there was in tlieir 
lives ; and in tlie concluding scene there was 
not much difference ^ for the one was taken by 
lii.s enemies, and died in captivity, and the 
other w'as near sharing the same fate. 

Antigonus having two sons by Stratonice, 
the daughter of Co^(ens, called the one after 
his brother Demetrius, and the other after 
his father, Philip. So most historians say. 
But some affirm that Demetrius was not tlie 
son of Antigonus, but lus nephew ; and that 
his father dying and leaving him an infant, and 
his mother soon after manryiqg Antigonus, he 
was, on that account, considered as his son. , 
Philip who was not many years younger than 
Demetrius, died at an early period. Demetrius, 
tliougli tall, was pot equabm size to his lather 
Antigonus. But his beauty and^ iplan were so 
inimitable that no statuary or painter could hit , 
off a likeness. His countenance had a inixtere 
oferace and dignity ; and was at once ainiabla 
and awful; and the uimubdued and eager air 
of youth was blended with the majesty of. the 
hero and the king. There was the same happy 
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miitiire'in hijiliehavioiir, which iiwpired, at the 
game 6nie^ both pleasure and awe. In his 
hours orieisur^ a most agreeable comranion ; 
at hie table, and every sMctes of entertainment, 
of ah'pnbces the mort plicate ; aiul yet, when 
business called, nothing could equal his activity, 
his dtligencOj* an4 despatch. In which respect 
he imitaied Bacchus most of all . the gods ; 
since he was not only terrible in war, but 
knew how to terminate^ war with neace, and 
turn with the happie^ address to the joys and 
pleasures which that inspires. 

His affection for his fatlier was remarkably 
great ; and in the respect he paid his mother, 
his love for his other parent was very discernible. 
His duty was genuine, and not in the least in- 
fluenced by the considerations of high station 
or power. Demetrius happening to come 
from hunting, when his father was giving 
andience to some ambassadors, went up and 
miluted him, and then sat down by him with 
his javelins in his hand. After they liad re- 
ceived tiieir answer, and were going away, 
Anfigomis called out to them, and said, You 
may mention, top, the happy terms upon whicli 
I am witli my son.” By which he gave them 
to iindersfanci, that the harmony andconfldencc 
in which they lived, added strength to the king- 
floiii, and security to his power. So incapable 
is regal authority of admitting a partner, so 
liable to jealousy and hatred, that the greatest 
and oldest of Alexander’s successors rejoiced 
tliat he had no occasion to fear his own son ^ 
hut could freely lot him approach him with his 
wea])on8 in his hand. Indeed, w‘e may venture 
to say, that his family alone, in the course of 
many successions, was free from these evils. 
Of all the descendants of Antigoniis, Philip 
was tlie only prince who put his son to death ; 
^vhereas, in the families of other kings, nothing 
is more common than the murders of sons, 
mothers, and wives. As for the killing of 
brothers, like a positdalum in geometry, it 
was considered as indisputably necessary to 
the safety of the reigning prince. 

That Demetrius was originally well disposed 
by nature to the offices of humanity and friend- 
ship, the following 'is a proof. Mitiwidates, 
the son of Ariobarzanes, was of the same age, 
and his constant companion, lie was likewise 
one of the attendants of Antigoniis, and bore 
an nmblemished character. Yet Antigoniis 
conceived some suspicion of him from a dream. 
He tlionglit he entered a large and beautiful 
field, and sowed it with filings of gold. This 
rodneed a crop of the same precious metal ; 
lit coming a little after to visit it, he found it 
was cut, and nothing left but the 8tn1k.s. As 
he was in mat distress about his Io.sa, he heard 
some peoj^e say, that Mithridates had reaped 
the golden harvest, and was gone witli it to- 
wards the Enxine sea. 

Disturbed at this dream, he communicated 
it to his son, having first made him swear to 
keep it secret, and,nt the same lime, informed 
him of his almlute determinatiou to destroy 
Mithridates. Demetriua was exceedingly cam- 
ceraed at the affiaiir; but tiiough bis friend 
waited on him as usual, that they might pursue 
their diversions ti^etber, he durst npt speak 
to him on the subject, because^ of his oath. 
By degrees, however, ho drew hini aside from 
the reiA oriT his compauions ; and when they 


were alone, he wrote on the ground, with the 
bottom of his spear, ^ Fly, Mithridates.” The 
young man understanding his danger, fled tha>. 
niglit into Cappadocia; and fiite soonacooWi- , 
plished the dream of Mtimnns, For Mithri- 
dates conouered a rich and extensive country, 
and founded the family of the Pontic kings, 
which continued throiwh eight successions, and 
was at last destroyed by the Romans. Tliis is 
a sufficient evidence that Demetrins was na- 
tunlly well inclined to justice and humanity. 

But as, according to Empedocles, loves'and 
hatred are tlie sources of perpetual wars be- 
tween the elements, particularly sash as touch 
or approach each other ; so among tlie succes- 
sors of Alexander there were continual wars ; 
and the contentions were always the most violent 
when inflamed by the opposition of interest, or 
vicinity of place. This was the case of Anti< 
gonua and Ptolemy. Antigoniis, while ho re- 
sided in Phrygia, received information that 
Ptolemy was gone from Cyprus into Syria, 
where he vvns rnvngiiig the country, and re- 
ducing the cities eitlier by solicitation or force. 
Upon this he sent his son Demetrius against 
him, though he was only twenty-two years of 
age ; and in this first command had tlie greatest 
and most dtffirnlt affairs to manage. But a 
young and unexperienced man was uneqimlly 
matched with a general from the school of 
Alexander, Who nad distinguished himself in 
many important comlints under that prince. 
Accordingly, he was defeated near Oaza ; fivu » 
thousand of his men were killed and eight, 
thousand taken prisoners, lie lost also liis 
tents, bis military chest, and his whole eqiiU 
page. But Ptolemy sent them back to him, 
together \vith his friends ; adding this generous 
and obliging* message, That they ought only 
to contend for glory and empire.” When 
Demetrius received it, he begged of the gods, 

^ That he might not long be Ptolemy’s debtor, 
but soon have it in his power to return tlio 
favour.” Nor was he clisconcfMed,* as mo.st 
young men would be, with such a miscarriage 
in his first essay. On the coiicrary, like a com- 
plete general, accustomed to the vicissitudes 
of fortune, he eniployed himself in 'making new 
levies and providing arms ; he kept the cities 
to their duty, and exercised tlis troops he had 
raised. 

As soon ns Antigonus was apprised how the 
battle went, be said, “ Ptolemy lias, indeed, 
beaten boys, but he shall soon have to do with 
men.” However, as he did not choose to re- 
press the spirit of hi.s son, on his request, he 
gave him ]>ertiiission to try his fortune again 
by bimseir. Not long after this, Cilles, 
Ptolemy’s general, undertook to drive Deine- 
triiw entirely out of Syria : for which purpose 
he brought with him a numerous arm^, though 
he held nim in contempt on account of his late 
defeat . But Demetrius, by a sudden attack, 
struck liis adversaries with such a panic that 
both. (he camp and (he general fell into his 
bands,to|j^ether with very coDsiderable'treasures. 
Yet he did not consider the gain, but tlie ability 
to give: nor so much valued ilie gloi^ ntid 
riches which this advantage brought him, as 
its enabling him to requite the generosity oi 
Ptolemy. He was not, however, for proceed 
ing upon his own judgment ; he consulted hk 
father ; and, on bis Treu permission to act as 
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vjte t!hcttgHt.(trDper, loaded Cilleaand hitfiriendt eonfamon followed, which was iiat*iral when 
.with hU fkTOurs,:and sent them back to their an enemy came unexpected, and woe already 
masief. By- this turn of affairs, Ptolemy lost landing. For Demetrius finding the month of 
hts footing in Syria ; and Antigonns marched the harbour open, ran in with ease ; and the 
down from Ceifeme, ngoicing iji his son's sue* people could plainly distinanish him on tlie 
oem, and impatient to embrace him. deck of his snip, whence he made signs to 

Demetrius, after this, being sent to subdue them to compose themplveS and keep silence, 
the Nabathatan Arabs, fonnd himself in great They complied with his demand ; and a herald 
danger, by falling into a desert country, which was ordered to proclaim. ^*That his fatlier 
afforded no water. But ^ barbarians, as- Antigonns, in a ^ppy hour ho hoped for 
touished at his nneo^on intrepidi^, did not Athens, had sent him to reinstate them in their 
rent^e to attack him ; and he retired with a liberties, by expelling the garrison, and to re- 
considerable booty, amongst which were seven store their laws and ancient form of govern- 
hundred camels. ment’’ 

'Antigonns had formerly taken Babylon from Upon this proclamation, the people threw 
Selencus ; but he had recovered it by his onm down their arms, and receiving the proposal 
arms ; and was now marching with his main with loud acclamations, desired Demetrius to 
, army, to reduce the nations which bordered land, and called him their benefactor and 
upon India, ond the provinces^ about Mount deliverer. Demetrius, the Plialerean, and his 
Caucasus. Meantime Demetrius, hoping to partizaus, thought it necessary to receive a man 
find Mesopotamia unguarded, suddenly passed who came with such a supenor force, though 
the Knphrates, and fell upon Babylon. There he should perform none of his promiaes, and 
\vere two strong castles in thaticity ; but by this accordingly sent deputies to mu:e their sub- 
nian<eiivre in the absence of Selencus, he, mission. 'Demetrius received them in aii 
seized one of them, dislodged the garrison, and obliging manner, and sent back with them 
phiced there seven thousand of his own men. Arisf oaemns, the Milesian, a friend of his 
After this, he ordered the rest of his soldiers father's. At the same time, he was not un- 
to plnnder the country for their own use, and mindful of Demetrius the Plialerean, who, in 
then returned to the sea const. By these pro- this revolution, was more afraid of the citis^ns 
ceedings, he left Seleucus better established in than of the enemy ; but out of rejg^,^‘diis 
his doniinions than ever ; for his laying waste character and virtue, sent him i|;^0ilgtf«H)g 
the country, seemed as if he had no farther convoy to Thebes, agreeably 
claim to it. He likewise assured Uie ^ - 

In hts return through Syria, he was informed ever desirous he might their city, 

that Ptolemy w*as besieging Halicarnassus : be would deny himself till he had 

upon which he iMsieneci to its relief, ana set it entirely free, by eimaSU the garrison, 
onliged him to retire. As this ambition to Ho therefore 8urroun«K the fortress of 
succour the distressed gained Autigonus and Munychia with a ditch rampart, to cut off 
Demetrius great reputation, they conceived a its communication wfth the rest m the city, 
strong desire to rescue all Greece from the and then sailed to Megara, where Cassander 
* slavery it was held in by Cassander and had another garrison. 

Ptolemy. No prince ever engaged in a more On his arrival, he was informed, that 
just and honourable war. For they employed Crntesipolis, the wife of Alexander, the son of 
the wealth which they had gained by the con- Polyperchon, a celebrated beauty, was at 

a uestofthe barbarians, for the advantage of Patrm, and had a desire to see him. In con- 
le Greeks : solely with a view to the honour sequence of which he left his forces in the 
that such an enterprise promised. ^ territory of Megara, and with a few light horse 

When they had resolved to begin their o)ie- tOoc the road to Patrm. When he was near 
rations with Athens> one of his friend.s advised the plnoo, he drew off from his men, and 
Antigonus, if he took the city, to keep it, as |»tched his tent apart, that Cratesipolis might 
the key of Greece; but tliat prince would noL Dipt be perceived wlien she came to {my her 
li.sten to him. He said, ^ Tlic best and se-7 Hut a party of the enemy getting intel- 

curest of all keys was the friendship of the * ligence of this, fell suddenly upon him. In his 
‘ people ; and that Athena was toe watch-tower afarm, he had only time to throw over him a 
of the world, from whence the torch of his mean cloak ; and, in that disguise, saved him- 
glory would blaze over the earth ^ self by flight. So near an infamous captivity 

In consequence of these reshdutions, De- had his intemperate love of beauty bron{[ht 
metrius sailed to Athens with five thousand him. As for his tent, the enemy took it, with 
talents of silver, and a fleet of two hundred all the riches it contained, 
and 0fty siiips. Demetrius, the Phalerean, After Megara was taken, the soldiers pre- 
governed the city for Cassander, and had a pared to plunder it ; but the Athenians inter- 
good garrison in the fort of Munychia. His ceded strongly for iliat peo|>]e, and prevailed, 
adversary, who managed the nflair, both with Demetrius was satisfied with expelling the 
prudence . and good fortune, made his uppur* garrison, aftd declared tlie city free. Amidst 
nnceliefore the Piroeus on the twenty-ntth of these transactions, he bethought himself of 
May.^ The towfl had no information of his Stilpo, a philosopher of great reputation, who 
approach ; and when tlicy saw his fleet coming sought only the retirement and tranquillity of a 
hi, they concluded that it belonged to Ptolemy, studious life. He sent fot him, and asked 
and prepared to receive it as such. But at last him ^ Whether they had taken any thing from 
the officers who commanded in the city, being .htni?” “ No,” saia StHpo, ** I fonnd none 
undeceived, ran to oppose it. Allthotumaltano that wanted to steal any knowledn.” The 

'‘soldiers, however, had clandestinmy carriea 
off almost all the slaves. Therefore, when 
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Deinietnus paid Ina respects to liim again, on 
leaving the place, he said, ^ Stilpo, I leave 
voii entirely free.** “True,*^ answered Stilpo, 
^ for yon have not left a slave among us,*’ 

Drmetrins then returned to the siero of 
Mnnychia, dislodged the garrison, ana de- 
molished the fortress. After which the Athe- 
nians pressed him to enter the city, and he 
complied’ Having assembled the people, he 
re-established the commonwealth in its ancient 
form ; and, moreover, promised them, in the 
name of his father, a hundred and lifty thou- 
sand measures* of wheat, and timber enough 
to build a hundred galleys. 7b us they re- 
covered the democracy fifteen years after it 
was dissolved. During the interval, after the 
Lamian war, and the battle of Granon, the 
government was called an oligarchy, but in 
fact, was monarchfal ; for the power of Deme- 
trius, the Phalerean, met with no control. 

'riietr deliverer appeared glorious in his 
services to Athena ; but they rendered him ob- 
noxious by the extravagant honours they de- 
creed him. For they were the first who gave 
him and his father Antigonus the title of kings, 
which they had hitherto religiously avoided ; 
and which was, indeed, the only thing left the 
descendants of Philip and Alexander, nnin- 
vaded by their generals. In the next place, 
they alone-f* honoured them with the appella- 
tion of the gods protectors; and, instead of 
denominating the year as formerly, from the 
orcAon, they abolished^ his office, created an- 
nually in his room a priest of tliose gods pro- 
tectors, and prefixed his name to all tneir 
public acts. They likewise ordered that their 
portraits should be wrought in the holy veil with 
those of the other gods.^ They consecrated the 
place where their patron first alighted from his 
chariot, and erected an altar, there to Deme- 
TBius Catahates. ^ They added two to the 
number of their tribes, and called them De- 
welriaa and Antigonis ; in consequence of 
which the senate, which before con.sisled of 
five hundred members, was to consist of six 
hundred ; for each tribe supplied fifty. 

Stratocles, of whose invention these wise 
compliments were, thought of a stroke still 
liigher. He procured a decree, that tliose 
who should be sent upon public business from 
the comraonwealtli oi Athens to Antigonus and 
Demetrius, should not be called ambassadors, 
but Tfieari^ a title which had been appropri- 
ated to those who, on the solemn festivals, 
carried^ the enstomary sacrifices to Delphi and 
Olympia, in the name of die Grecian states. 

• Medimni. 

f Nn other people were foiiud capable of aucji 
vife adulation. Their servility shewed bow little 
they deserved the liberty that was restored them. 

X Every fifth year the Athenians celebrated the 
Panatheno'a, or festival of Minerva, and carried 
In procesiioi^ the Peplum, or - holy veil, in which 
the defeat of the Titans, and the actions of Minerva, 
were iiiwroiiKfat. In this veil, too, they placed the 
fixtures of those commanders who bad distingiiislifrd 
themselves by their victories ; and from thence 
came the expression, that sncli a one was worthy 
of the Ptplum ; meauing that be was a brave 
soldier. As to the form of tbe Peplum, it was a 
large robe witbout sleeves. It was drawn by land 
in a machine like a ship along tbe Ceramcius, as 
Ar as the temple of Ceres at Eteusius ; from 
whence it was brought back and consecrated in Ibe 
citadel. 


This Stratocles was, in all respects, a peraoa 
of the moat daring elfrontery and the most de- 
bauched life, insomuch that he seemed to imi- 
tate the ancient Cleon in his scurrilous and 
licentious behaviour to the people. He kept a 
mistress railed Phylncium ; ana one day, when 
she brought from the market some bends for 
snpper, he said, “ Why how now ! you have 
provided us just- such things to eat, as we 
statesmen use for tennis-b^iills.*’ 

When the Athenians wri.' defeated in the 
sea-fight near Ainorgris, he arrived at Athens 
before any account of tbe misfortune had been 
received, and passing through the Oeramicus 
with a chaplet on his head, told the people 
that they were victorious, lie then moved innt 
sacrifices of thanksgiving should be offered, 
and meat distributed among the tribes for a 
pnblic entertainment. Two days after, the 
poor remains of the fleet were brought home ; 
and the people, in great anger, calling him to 
answer for the imposition he made his ap- 
pearance in the* height of tlie tnninlt, with the 
most consummate assurance, and said, ^ Wbut 
harm have I done yon, in making yon merry 
for two days ?” Such was the impudence of 
Stratocles. 

But thf>re were other extravagances heiter 
than fire itself, ns Aristophanes expresses it. 
One flatterer outdid even Stratocles in servility, 
by procuring a decree that Demetrius, when- 
ever be visited Athens, should be received with 
the same honours that were paid to Ceres and 
Bacchus: and tliat whoever exceeded the rest 
in the splendour and magnificence of the re- 
ception nc gave that prince, should have money 
out of the treasury, to enable him to set up some 
pious memorial of his success. These instances 
of adnlation concluded with their changing tlie 
name of the month Munychion to Detnetrion, 
with calling the last day of every month Dane- 
irias ; and the Dionyaia, or feasts of Bacchus, 
Demetria, 

7'he gods soon shewed how much they were 
offended at these things. For the veil in which 
were wrought the figures of Demetrius and An- 
tigonus, along with tliose of Jupiter and Minerva, 
as they cnrrieil it through the Ceratmeus, was 
rent asunder by a sudden storm of w ind. Hem- 
lock grew up in great qibntities round the oltnrs 
of those princes, though it is a plant seldom 
found in tliat country. On the day when the 
Dionysia were to be celebrated, they were 
forced to put a stop to the procession by the 
excessive cold, ^hich came entirely out of sea- 
son ; and there fell so strong a hoar frost, that 
it blasted not only the vines and fig-trees, bat 
great part of the corn on the blade. Hence, 
Fhilippides, who was an enemy to Stratocles, 
thus attacked him in one of his comedies:— 
“ Who was tlie wicked cause of our vines be- ■ 
ing blasted by the f rost, and of the sacred veil^s, 
being rent asander? He who transferred the 
honours of the gods to men : it is be, tmt co- 
medy,^ thaj is the ruin of the people.**^' Phi- 
lippines, enjoyed the friendship of Lysimachtfs, 
and tbe Athenians received many favours from 

* It is "probable that SIratoclei, anif the ether 
persons of bis character, inveigbed against tlie dri- 
inatic writers, on accoont of the liberties they icMik 
with their vices. Though '.ibis was after tbe time 
that the middle cemedp prevailed at Athens. 
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prince on bis account Nay; whenever 
was wailed on by this poe^ or 
hymned to meet him, he considered it as a 
gdtfu.omm, and a happy time teenier won any 


. ^rtnnate^ intriguing, or over officious, like those 
who are bred in a court. One day Lysimachus 
called to him in the most obliging manner^ and 
said, What is there of mine that von would 
^ share in ?” “ Any thing,’’ said he, “ but your 
secrets,” 1 have' purposely contrasted these 


characters, that the diaerence may be obvious 
between the comic writer and the demagogue. 

What exceeded all the rage of flattery we 
have mentioned was tlie decree proposed by 
Oromoclides the Sphettian ; according to which 
they were to consult fjic oracle of Demetrius, 
as to the manner in which they were to dedi- 
cate certain shields at Delphi. It was con- 
ceived in these terms : In a fortunate hour, 
be it decreed by the people, that a citizen of 
Athens be appointed logo to the god protector, 
and, after due sacrifices offered, demand of De- 
metrius, the god protector, what will he the 
most pious, the most honourable and expedi- 
tious method of consecrating the intended ofler- 
ii^s. And it is hereby enacted, that the people 
of Athens will follow the method dictated by 
his oracle.” By this mockery of incense to his 
vanity, who was scarcely in his senses before, 
tlww rendered him perfectly insane. 

^ During his stay at Athens, he married Bury- 
dice, a descendant of tlie ancient Milt hides, 

’ vvlio was the widow of Ophelias king of Gyrene, 
and had returned to Athens after his death. The 
Athenians reckoned this a particular favour and 
hoiipar to their city } though Demetrius made 
no sort of difficulty of marrying, and had many 
wives at the same time. Of all his wives, ho 
paid most respect to Phila, liecanse she was the 
• daughter of Antipatcr, and had been married to 
Craterus, who, of all the successors of Alexan- 
der, was moat regretted by the Macedonians. 
Demetrius was very young when his father 
persuaded him to marry her, though she was 
advanced in life, and on that account unfit for 
him. As he vv^iis disinclined to the match, An- 
tigonus is said to have n^peated to him that 
verse of Euripides, witl||a happy parody ; 

When fortune spreadt her stores, we yield Co msr- 
» 

Axalnst the bent of nature. 


Only putting marriage instead of bondage. 
However, the respect which Demetrius ]iaid 
Phila and his other wives was^iiot of such a iia 
(lire but that he iniblicty entertained many 
mistresses, as well slaves ns free-buru wo- 
men, and was mure iiilamous fur lus excesses 
of that sort, than any other nrince of his time. 

Meantime his father calleil him to take the 
conduct of -the war against Ptolemy ; and he 
found it necessary to obey him. But as it gave 
him pain to leave the war he had undertaken for 
Ae liberties of Greece, which was so much more 
advantageous in point of glory, he s^ut to Cleo- 
nidc^ who commanded mr Pompey in Sicyon 
and Corinth, and otVered him a pecuniary con- 
sideration, on couditiou that he would set those 
sities free. Cleonides not accepting the pfO* 
posal, Demetrius immediately embarked his 
troops, and sailed to C^rus. There he had an 
engagement withMenelaus, brotlier to Ptolemy, 


and defeated him. Ptolemy himself soon after 
made his appearance with, a great number of 
land forces, and a considerable fleet On which 
occasion, several meming and haughty nies. 
sages imssed between them. PteJemy bad<% 
Demetrius depart, before he cpllected all h;« 
forces and trod him under foot; and Deme- 
trius Mid, be would let Ptolemvim, if he would 
promise to evaciiato Sicyon and Corinth. 

The approacliing battle awaked the attention 
not only^ of the parties concerned, but of all 
other princes ; for, besides the nncertainty of 
the event, so much depended upon it that the 
conqueror would not be master of Cyprus and 
Cyria alone, but superior to all his rivals in 
power. Ptolemy adivanced with a hundred and 
fifty ships, and lie had ordered Menelaus, with 
sixty more, to come out of the harbour of Sal*, 
mis, in the heat of the battle, and put the enemy 
in disorder, by falling oh his rear. Against 
these sixty 8hips,Demetrius appointed a guard 
of ten, for that number was sufficient to block 
up the mouth of the luurbour. His land forces 
lie ranged on the adjoining promontories, and 
then bore down upon bis adversary with a hun- 
dred and eighty ships. This he did with so 
much impetuosity that Ptolemy coiild not stand 
the shock, but was defeated, and fled with eight 
ships only, which were all that he saved. Fur 
seventy were taken with their crews, and the 
rest were sunk in the engagement His nume- 
rous train, his servants, friends, wives, arms, 
money, and machines, that were stationed near 
the fleet in transports, all fell into the hands of 
Demetrius, and he carried them to his camp. 

Among these was the celeWated Lamia, who 
at first was only taken notice of for her per* 
forming on the flute, which was by no means 
contemptible, but afterwards became famous as 
a courtesan. By this time her beauty was in 
the wane, yet she captivated Demetrius, though 
not near her age, and so eflectually enslaved 
him by the peculiar power of her address, that, 
though other women had a passion for him, he, 
could only think of her. 

After the sea-fight, Menelaus made no fur- 
ther resistance, but surrendered Salamis with 
all the.ships, and the laud forces, which con- 
sisted of twelve hundred horse, and twelve 
thousand foot. 

This victory, so great in itself, Demetrius 
rendered still more giorievs by generosity and 
humanity, in giving the enemy's dead an 
lioiioiirahie interment, and setting the pri- 
soners free. He selected twelve hundred com- 
plete suits of armour from the spoils, and be- 
stowed them on the Athenians. Aristodcuius, 
the Milesian, was tho person he sent to his 
father with an account of tlie victory. Of all 
the courtiers, this man was the boldest flat- 
terer; and, on the present occasion, he de- 
signed to outdo himself. When he arrived on 
the coast of Syria from Cypms, he would not 
softer the ship to make land : but ordering it to 
anchor at a distance, and all the company to 
remain in it, he took the boat, and went on 
shore alone. He advanced towards the palace 
of Antigoiius, who was watching for^ the 
event of this battle with all (he soliritude 

natural to a man who has so great a concern 
at stake. As soon as he was informed that 
the messenger was coming his anxiety in- 
creased to such a degree that he could scarce 
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keep within his palace, lie sent his officers 
and friends, one after another, to Aristode- 
m«]S, to demand what intelH^nce he brought 
But, instead of giving an^ of them ah answer, 
he walked on with great silence and solemnity. 
The king by this time ranch alarmed, and hav- 
ing no longer patience^ went to the door to 
meet him. A great crowd was gathered about 
Aristodemiis, and the people were mnning 
from all quarters to the palace to hear the 
news, when he was near enough to be heard, 
lie stretched ont his hand, and cried aloud, 
** fltiil to king Antigonus ! we have totally 
beaten Ptolemy at sea ; we are masters of 
Cypru^, and have made sixteen thousand eight 
hundred prisoners.” Antigonus answered, 
** Hail to you too, my good friend ; but I will 
pnnish yon for torturing us so loug ; you shall 
wait long for yoiir reward ” 

The people now, for the first time*, proclaim- 
ed Antigonus and Denictnus kings. Aiifigoiius 
had Die diadem immediately put on by his 
friends. He sent one to Hemetrlus; uiul in 
Die letter that accompanied it, addressed him 
under the Style of king. The Egyptians, when 
they were apprized of this circitni.stance, gave 
I'tolemy likewise the title of king, that they might 
not appear to be dispirited with their laic defeat. 
The other successors of * Alexander caught 
eagerly at the opportunity to aggrandize them- 
selves. Jiysimaenus took the diadem ; and 
Selene us did the same iii his transactions with 
Die Greeks. The latter had worn it some time, 
when he gave audience to the barbarians. 
Cassander alone, while others wrote to him, 
and saluted him as king, prefixed his name to 
the letters in the* same manner as formerly. 

This title proved not a mere addition to their 
name and figure. It gave them higher notions, 
ft intruducea a pomponsness into their manners, 
and self-importance into their discourse. Just 
as tragedians, when they take the habit of 
kings, change their gait, their voice, their 
\vli(»le deportment, and manner of address. 
After this they became more severe in their 
judicial capacity ; for they laid aside that dis- 
siniiilation with which they had concealed their 
power, and which had made them much milder 
and more favourable to their subjects. So much 
could one word of a flatterer do ! such a change 
*Hd it effect in the whole face of the world I 

Antigonus, elated with his son's achieve- 
ments at Cyprus, immediately marched against 
Ptolemy; commanding his land forces in per- 
Koii, wFiile Demetrius, with a powerful fleet 
attended him along the coast. One of Antigo- 
nu*ss friends, named Medius, had the event of 
this expedition communicated to him in a 
dream. He thought that Antigonus and *his 
whole anny were runiuDg a race. At first he 
seemed to run with great swiftness and force ; 
but afterwards his strengDi gradually abated : 
and, on turning, he became very weak, and 
drew his breath with such pain, that he could 
scarce recover himself. Accordingly, Antigo- 
nus met with many difficnlties at land, and 
Demetrius encountered such a storm at sea, 
Shat he was in danger of bein^ driven opod an 
impracticable shore. In this storm he lost 
many of his ships, and reinmed withonf effect- 
ing any thing. 

Antigonus was now litUe short of eigh^; 
and his great size and weight disqnaltfiaa him 


for war, still more tlian his age He therefore 
left the military department to his son, who by 
his good fortune, as well as ability, uionagecl 
it in the happiest manner. ' >' or was Antigonus 
hurt by his son's debanche. les, his expensive 
appearance, or his long r.iroiisrJs : for these* 
were the things in whicn Demetrius employed 
himself in time of peace with the ntmost licen- 
tiousness and most iinbouniled avidity. But in 
war, no man, liow'evcr naturuDy temperate, 
exceeded him in sobnet} . 

W hen the power that ijsunia had over him 
was evident to all the world, Demetrius came 
afler some expedition or oUier to salute Ins 
father, and kissed him so cordially, that he 
laughed and said, ‘‘ Surely, my son, you think 
you are kissing Lamia.” Once when he had 
been spending many days with his friends over 
the bottle, he excused himself at his return to 
court by saying, “ That he had been hindered 
•by a defluxioii.” “So I heard,” said A titigniius, 

“ but whether was the defliixion from Tliasos or 
from Chios ?” Another time, being informed 
that lie was indisposed, lu; went to see him ; 
anti when he ciimc to the door, he met one or 
lii.s favourites going out. Ho went in, however, 
and sitting down by him, took hold of liis hand, 
Deiiiotriiis said, his fevtT had now left him. 

“ 1 knew it,” said Antigonus, “ for I met it this 
moment at the door.” VVitJi such mildness he 
treated his sou's thiilts, out of regard to bis 
excellent performances. It is Die custom of the 
St^ythiuns in the midst of their carousals to 
strike the strings of their bows, to recal, as it * 
were, their courage which is melting away in 
pleasure. But Demetrius one while gave him- 
self up entirely to pleasure, and another while 
to business ; he did not intermix them. His 
milita^ talents, therefore, did not sufier by his 
attentions of a gayer kind. 

^ Nay, he secined to shew greater abilities in 
his preparations for war than in the use of them. 
He was not content unless he had stores that 
were more than sutlicient. There was some 
thing peculiarly great in the construction of his 
ships and engines, and %e took an unwearied 
pleasure in tiie inventing of new ones. For he 
was ingenious in the speculative part of inc- 
clianicR ; and lie did not, like other princes, 
apply his taste and knowledge of those arts to 
the purposes of diversion, or to pursuits of no 
utility, such as pluyiug on the flute, paintiug, 
or turuing. 

iEropiis, king of Macedon, spent liis hours 
of leisure in making Utile tables and lamps. 
Attains,^ suniamed Phiiometer,-]'' amused him- 
self with planting poisonous lurbs, not only 
henbane and hellebore, but htmilock, aconite, 
and dorycnimn-t These he cultivated in the 
royal gardens, and hesidt-s gathering them at 
their proper seasons, made it his business to 

* Plutarch dors not do that honour to Attains 
which he deserves, when he iiicntiotis his eioploy- 
ments as unworthy of a prince. He made many* 
experiments in natural philosophy, and wrote a 
treatise on agriculture. Other kings, particularly 
Hlero and Arcbelaus, did the' same. 

t This is a mistake in Plutarch. Pbllometer 
wii aaotber priocci who made airicuKurc bla 
aoinsement. 

t Dorycnium was a common poisonous plants 
which was so called from the points of spetrs 
being tinged with Us jnlcci. 
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koow tbe qaaliiies of their juices end flruit 
And the kings of Parthia took a pride in foig^ 
ing and sharpeniog heads for arrows. But 
ti^ mechanics gf Demetrius uere of a princely 
kind ; there was always something great in the 
^&bric. Toother with a spirit of ciiriosity 
and love of the arts, there appeared in all Mi; 
wor^ a grandeur of design and dignity of in- 
vention, to that they were not only worthy of 
the genius and wealth but of the hand of a king. 
Uis friends were astonislied at their greatness, 
and his very enemies were pleased with their 
beauty. Nor is ^is description of him at all 
exaggerated. IBs enemies used to stand upon 
the wore, looking with adminition upon his 
galleys of fifteen or sixteen bunks of oars, as 
they sailed along ; and his engines called hele- 
poles, were a pleasing spectacle to the very 
towns which he beslegea. Tliis is evident 
from facts. Lysimachiis, who of all the princes 
of his time was the bitterest enemy to Deme- 
trius, when he came to compel him to raise 
the siege of Soli in Silicia, desired he would 
shew him his engines of war, and his niamier 
of navigating the galleys; and he was so 
struck with the sight that he immediately re- 
tired. And the Rhodians, after they had stood 
a long siege, and at last compromisect the 
affair, requested him to leave some of his en- 
gines, as monuments both of his power and of 
their valour. 

llis war with the Rhoilians was occasioned 
by their alliance with Ptolemy; and in the 
course of it he brOugiit the largest of his hole- 
poles ujp to their walls. Its base was square ; 
each 01 Us sides at the bottom forty- eight cubits 
wide ; and it was sixty six cubits high. The 
sides of the several divisions gradually lessened, 
so that the top was much narrower tlian the 
bottom. The inside was divided into several 
stories or rooms, one above another. ITie front 
which was turned towards the enemy had a 
window in each story, through which missive 
weapons of various kinds were thrown : for it 
was filled with men who practised every method 
of fighting. It neither sliook nor veered the 
least in its^ motion, hut rolled on in a steady 
upright }K)sition. And ns it moved with a 
horrible noise, it at once pleased and terrified 
tho spectators.^ 

lie had two coats of mail brought from Cy- 
prus, *]* for his use in this war, each of which 
weighed forty mime. Zolius the maker, to 
shew the excellence of their lemiicr, ordered 
a dart to be shot at one of them from an engine 
at the distance of twenty-six paces ; and it stood 
so firm that there was no more mark upon it 
Bian what might be made with such a style as 
' is used in writing, 'I'his ho took for himself, 
and gave the other to Alciinus the Epirot, a 
man of the greatest bravery and strength of any 
in his army. The Epirot’s whole suit of armour 
weighed two talents, whereas that of otliers 
weighed no more tlian one. He fell in the 
siege of Rhodes, -in an action near Uie tlieatre. 

* Diodorus Siculus says, this machine bad nine 
stories | and Chat it roiled on four large wheels, 
each of which was sixteen feet hiah. 

t Pliny says, that the Cyprian Adamant was 
Impregnable. Cyprus was laiiioiis for the nietai 
of which armour was made even in the time of 
the Trojan war ; and Agamemnon bad a ciiiras 
sent him from Cynlras kiug of Cyprus. Hom. 11. 
xi. 


As the Rhodians defended themselves with 
great spirit, Demetrius was not able to do auy 
thing considerable. There was one thing in 
their conduct which he particularly resented, 
and for that reason he persisted in tlie siege! 
They had taken the vessel in which were letters 
from his wife Phila, together with some robes 
and pieces of tapestry, and they sent it, as 
it was, to Ptolemy. In which they were far 
from imitating the politeness of the Athenians, 
who, Avhen they were at war with Philip, hap- 
pening to take his couriers, read all the otlier 
letters, but sent him that of Olympias with the 
seal entire. 

But Demetrius, though much incensed, did 
not retaliate upon the Rhodians, though he soon 
had an opportiinitjr. Protogenes of Gaunti.t 
was at that time painting for them the history 
ofJalysiis,^ and had almost finished it when 
Demetrius seized it in one of the suburbs.' The 
Rhodians sent a herald to entreat him to spare 
the. work, and not suffer it to be destroyed. 
Upon which ho said, “ He would rather hum 
the pictures of his father than hurt so laborious 
a piece of art.” For Protogenes is said to havo 
beer, seven years in finishing it. Apelles tell.s 
us, that when he first saw it, he was so mncfi 
astonished that he could not speak; and at 
last, when he recovered himself, he said, “ A 
master-piece^ of labour ! A wonderful perforin - 
ance ! But it wants those graces which raise 
the fame of my paintings to the skies.’’ This 
iece was afterwards carried to Rome: and, 
eing added to the number of those collected 
there, was destroyed by fire. The Rhodians 
now began to grow weary of the war, Deme- 
trius too wanted only a pretence to put an end 
to it, and he found one The Athenians caiiic 
and reconciled them on this edh'dition, that the 
Rhodians should assist Anfigonus and Deme- 
trius as allies, in all their wars except those 
with Ptolemy. 

At the same time Athenians called him 
to their succour against Cassander, who was 
besieging their city. In consequence of whirli 
he sailed thither with a fleet of three hundred 
and tliirty ships, and a numerous body of laud 
forces. vVith these he not only drove Cas- 
sander out of Attica, but followed him fo 
Thennopylie, and entirely defeated him there. 

* We have not met with the particular subject of 
this famous painting. Jalysus was one of the fabu- 
lous heroes, the son of Ochimus and grandson of 
Apollo; and there is a town in Rhodes called 
Jalysus, wklch probably had its name from him. 
It was in this picture that Protogenes, when he 
had long laboured in vain to paint the foam of a 
dog, happily bit it off, by throwing the bitish in 
auger at the dog's mouth. /Klian, as well as Plu- 
tarch, says, that he was seven years in fiuisliiiig it. 
Pliny tells us, that he gave it four coats of colours, 
that when one was effaced by time, another might 
supply Its place. He tells us too, that while Fro- 
togenes was at work, he was visited by Demetrius, 
and when the latter asked bini how he could pio- 
secute his work with so much calmness under the 
rage of war, he answered, that ** Though Deme ■ 
trius was at war with Rhodes, he did not suppose 
lie was at war with the Arts.’’ He is said to have 
lived o’n lupines during the tlitie he was employed 
on this painting, that .his Judgment might nut be 
clouded by luxurious diet. 'I'he picture was 
brought to Rome by Cattias, and placed in the 
Temple of Peace, where it remained till the time 
of Commodus ; when, together with the temple, it 
was consumed by tire. 
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Ileraclea then voluntarily submitted, and he re- 
ceived into his army six thousand Macedonians 
who came over to him. In his return he re- 
stored liberty to the Greeks within the straits 
of Thermopyleo, took the Boeotians into his 
alliance, and made himself master of Cenchreie. 
fie likewise reduced Phyle and Panactus, the 
bulwarks of Attica, which had been garrisoned 
by Cassander, and pat tliem in the hands of 
the Athenians again. The Athenians, though 
they had lavished honours upon him before in 
the most extravagant manner, yet contrived on 
tins occasion to appear new in their ilultery. 
They gave orders that he should lodge in the 
back L-artof the Parthenon ; which accordingly 
he din, and Minerva was said to have received 
liiin us her guest ; a guest not very fit to come 
under her roof,^ or suitable to her virgin purity. 

In one of their expeditions his brother Philip 
took up his quarters in a house where there 
were tnree young women. His father Aiiti- 
gonus said nothing to Philip, hut called the 
cpiarter- master, and said to him in his pre- 
sence, “ Why do not you remove my son oat 
of this lodging, where he is so much straitened 
for room?” And Demetrius, who oiiglit to 
have reverenced Minerva, if on no other ac- 
count, yet as his eldest sister (for so he adected 
to call her), behaved in such a rnnnnrr to per- 
sons of both sexes who were above the con- 
dition of slaves, and the citadel w'ns so pollufed 
with his debaucheries, that it appeared to bo 
kept sacred in some degree, when he indulged 
himself only with such prostitutes as Chrj sis, 
Lamia, Demo, and Anticyra. 

Some things we choose to pass over out of 
regard to the character of the city of Athens : 
blit the virtue and cl\a8tity of Deinocles ought 
not to be left under the veil of silence. Demo- 
cles was very youn^^; and his beauty was no 
secret to Demetrius. Indeed, his surnapno un- 
happily declared it, for he was called Democles 
the ilandname. Demetrius, through his emis- 
saries, left nothing unattempted to gain him by 
great on'ers, or to intimidate him by threats ; 
but neither could prevail. He left the wrestling 
ring and all public exercises, and made use 
only of a private bath. Demetrius watched his 
opportunity, and surprised him there^ alone. 
'J ae boy seeing npbody near to assist him, and 
the impossibility of resisting witli any effect, 
hiok oir the cover of the caldron, and jumped 
into the boiling water. It is true, he came to 
an unworthy end, hut his sentiments were 
worthy of fiis country and of his personal 
merit. 

Very different were those of Cleeenetus the 
son of CleomedoD, That youth having pro- 
cured his father the remission of a fine of fifty 
talents, broaght letters from Demetrius to the 
r^nple, signifying his pleasure in that respect. 
By wliich he not only dishonoured himself, but 
brought great trouble upon the city. The peo- 
ple took off the fine, bnt at the same time they 
made a decree, that no citizen should for the 
future bring any letter from Demetrius. Yet 
when foufta that Demetrius was disobliged 
at it, and expressed his resentment in strong 
terms, they not only repealed the act, but 
punished the persons who proposed and sup- 
ported it, some with death, and some with 
nanishnient They likewise passed a new 
edicL mi>orting ; ^ That the people of Athens 


had resolved, that whatsoever thing Denietriim 
might command, should be accounted holy in 
respect of the gods, and just in respect of men. * 
^nie person of better principle on this occa- 
sion hupivening to say, that Stmtocles was mad 
m proposing such decrees, Dciiiochares (he 
Lcucoiiian^ answered : “ He would he mad, 
if he were not mad.” J^ratocles found his ad- 
^nfage in his servility ; nnd Ibr this saying 
pemochares was prosec*>;;i d am) hnuished tin? 
'city. To such meuiiiiossr'M ,’er\« the Athenians 
brought, when tlie garristuv seemed to he re- 
moved out of tliiM!* city, uiid they pretended tf» 
be a fn*e people ! 

Demetrius iirterwurds passed into IVIopon- 
nesus. where lie found no resistance, for all 
liis^ (‘neinies fled before him, or surrendered 
their cities. He therefore reduced with ease 
that part of the country called Arte, ami all 
Art vdia, except Mantiiiea, Argos, Siejou, 
and Corinth, lie set free fnuii their garrisons, 
by giving their cmiiifirindiiig officers a liuiidivd 
talents to evacuate them. About flial time flic 
feasts of Juno camt* on at Argos, nnd Demo, 
frius pre.siderl in tlie games and other exhihi 
tions. During tliese soleiiniities he married 
Dtddamia, the d inghtiT of /Keides, king of the 
Molossians, and sister of Pyrrliiis. He told 
the Sicyoiiians (hat lln*y llveif out of their city, 
and showing them a more advantageous sitiui- 
tioii, persuaded them to hiiihl one where the 
town now stands. Along with the situation he 
likewise ehanged the name, calling the town 
Demetrius, instead of Sicyon. 

Tht; states being assembled at tho Isthmus, 
nnd a prodigious number of people attending, 
he was proidniincd general of all Greece, as - 
Philip and Alexander had been before ; and 
in the elation of powt'r anrl success, he thought 
himself a much greater man. Alexander robbed 
no other prince of' his title, nor did lie ever de- 
clare himself king of kings, though he raised 
many both to the stylo and authority of kings. 
But Demetrius thought no man worthy of that 
title,* except his father nnd himself, lle^ even ' 
ridiculed those who made, use of it, and it was 
with pleasure he^ heard fhe^ syeoplinrits at itis 
table drinking king Deuielrin.s, Sideiiciis cnrii- 
mander of the elephants, Ptolemy adinlrnl, 
Lysimachus treasurer, and Agaliiocles the 
Sicilian governor of the islands. The rest-of 
them only laughed at such extravagant instances 
of vanity. ljy.siinachus uloue was angry, be- 
cause Demetriu.s sfremed to think him no better 
than a eunuch. For the princes of the east . 
had generally eunuchs for their treasurers, 
’liysimaclius, indeed, was the most violent 
enemy that he had; and now taking an oppor- 
tunity to disparage him on account of his passion 
for Lamia, he said, “ This was the first time 
he had seen a whore act in a tragedy,”f Dp- - 
metritis said in answer, “ My whore is an 
honcster woman than his Penelope.” 

When he was prenaring to return to Athens, 
he wrote to the rei>nbiic, that on his arrival be 
intended to be initiated, and to be immediately 
admitted, not only to the less mysteries, but 

* The ncpliew of Demoelhenes. 

f The modern stage needs not he put to the 
blush, hy this assenioii lit favour of the ancient; 
tbe reason of it was, tbui there were no worn* n* 
actors. Meu in female dfesses perl'oruied Ihdi 
parts. 
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even to those called intuitive. This was nzi* 
lawful and . unprecedented ; for the less myste- 
ries were celebrated in February* and the 
greater in Seplember^ and none were ad- 
mitted to the intuitive till a year at least after 
t^y had attended the greater in>sierie^4 
When the letters were read, Pythodorus, the 
torch bearer, was the only person who ventured 
to oppose the demand ; and his opposition was 
entirely ineifectual. « Stratocles procured a 
decree that the month of Munychi<m should be 
called and reputed the month of Anikeslerion, 
to |[ive Demetrius an opportunity for his first 
initiation, which was to be performed^ in the 
^ ward of Agra. After which, Munychion was 
changed ag^in into Boedromton. By tliese 
means Demetrius was admitted to the greater 
mysteries, and to immediate inspection, f fence 
those strokes of satire upon Stratocles, from 
the poetPhilippides — The man who can con- 
tract the whole year into one month and with 
respect- to Demetrius’s being lodged in the' 
Parthenon — The man who turns the temples 
into inns, and brings prostitutes into tlie com- 
pany of the virgin goddess.” 

But amongst the many abuses and enonni- 
.ties committed in tlieir city, no one seems to 
have mven the Atlicninns greater uneasiness 
than this. He ordered them to raise two hun- 
dred and fifty talents in a very short time, and 
the sum was exacted with the greatest rigour. 
When the money was brought in. and he saw 
it all together, he ordered it to be given to 
Lamia and his other mistresses to buy soap. 
Thus the disgrace hurt them more than the 
loss, and the application more than the impost. 
Some, however, say, that it was not to the 
Athenians he behaved in this manner, hut to 
the people of Thessaly. Besides this disa- 
greeable tax, Lamia extorted money from many 
persons on her <«wn authority, to enable herlo 
provide an entertainment tor the king. And 
the expense of that supper M as so reiiiurkable, 
that Lynceus the Samian took pains to gi^'e a 
description of it. For the same reason, a 
comic poet of those times, with equal wit and 
truth, called Lamia an He/epolis, And Demo- 
chares, the Solian, called Demetrius Muthos, 
that is, yh&/e, because he too had his Lamia,^ 

The great interest that Lgiiiia had with De- 
metrius, in consequence of his passion for her, 
excited a spirit of envy and aversion to her, 
not only in the breasts of liis wives, but of his 
friends. Demetrius having sent ambassadors to 
L^^simachiisj on some occasion or other, that 
prince amused himself one day with shewing 
tl^eoi tlie deep wounds he had received from a 

♦ Anthesterion. 

t Roedromion., 

t Plutarch tii this place seems to make a difler- 
eiice between the intuitive and th«; greater mysteries, 
. though they are commonly understood to be the 
same. Casaubon and Meursiiis think the text cor- 
rupt : but the manner. In which they would restore 
it, does not render it less perplexed. 

4 Fabiiloiia history mentions a queen of Libya, 
who, out of rage for the loss of her own children, 
ordered those of other wqmeii to be brought to 

her, and devoured them. From whence she was 
* called Lamia, from the Phmniclan word lahama, 
to devour. Upon tbia acrounlp J9io<fortfe tells ns, 
that Lamia became a bugbear to children. And 
this satisfies M. Dacicr with regard to the expla- 
nation of this passage in Plniarcb . 


lion’s claws in his arms and thighs, and gave 
them an account of his being shut up with tliot 
wild beast by Alexander the Great, and of (he 
little he had with it.* Upon which they 
laughed, and said, ^ The king our master, too, 
bears on bis neck the marks of a dreadful wild 
beast called a Lamia.” Indeed, it was strange 
"that he shoukl at first haye%o mat an objection 
airainst the disparity of years between him and 
I%ila, and afterwards fall into such a lasting 
captivity to Lamia, though she had passed her 
prime at their first acquaintance. One evening 
when Lamia had been playing on the flute at 
simper, Demetrius asked Demo, sontamed 
Mania , what she thought of her. “ I think 
her an old woman. Sir,” said Demo. Another 
time, when there was^ an c xtraordinaiy dessert 
on the table, he said ^ to her, “ You see 
what fine things Lamia iiends me My 
mother will send you finer,” answered Demo, 
“ if you will but lie with her.” 

We shall mention only one story more of 
Lamia, which relates to her censure of the 
celebrated judgment of Bocchoris. In Egypt 
there was a young man extremely desirous of 
the favours of a courtesan named Thonis, but 
siie set too high a price upon them. After- 
wards he fancied that lie enjoyed her in a 
dream, and his desire was satisfied. Thoiiis, 
upon this, commenced an action against hint 
for the money ; and Bocchoris having heard 
both parties, ordered the man to tell the gold 
that sue demanded into a bason, and shake it 
about before her, that she might enjoy the sight 
of it. ^ For fancy,” said h^ “ is no more 
than the shadow of truth.” Lamia did not 
think this a just sentence : because the woman's 
desire of the gold was not removed by the ap- 
pearance of it: whereas the dream cured (he 
passion of her lover. ^ 

The change in the fortunes and actions of (he 
subject of our narrative now turns the comic 
scene into tr^edy : all the other kings having 
united tlieir forces against Antigonus, Deme- 
trius left Greece in order t^join him; and was 
greatly animated to find his father preparing 
Tor war with a spirit above his years. Had 
Antigonus abated a little of his pretensions, 
and restrained his ambition to govern the 
world, he might have kept the pre-eminence 
among the successors of Alexander, not only 
for himself, but for his son after him. But 
being naturally arrogant, imperious, and no 
less insolent in his expressions than' in his 
actions, he exasperated many young and 
powerful princes against him. He boasted, 
that ^ he could break the present league, and 
disperse the united armies with as much ease 
KM a boy does a flock of birds, by throwing a 
stone, or making a alight noise.” 

He- had an army of more than seventy thour 
sand foot, ten thousand horse, and seventy 
five elephants. The enemy’s infantry consiste d 
of sixty-four thousand men, their cavalry of 
ten thousand fi\e hundred; they had four 
hundred elephants, and a hundred and twenty 
armed chanots. When the tWo armies were 

ill sight, there was a visible change in the mind 

* JuBlin and Pausaniys mention tbU ; but Q. 
Cur! Ills doubts the truth of it : and he probably is 
! In the right. 

I t In English, Miss Madcap. 
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of Antij^onas, but railier with respect to his 
hopes than his resolution. In other enpfire. 
inents his spirits used to be high, his port 
his voice loud, and his expressions vaunting ; 
insomuch that he would sonietimes in the heat 
of the action let fall some jocular expression, 
to shew bis unconcern and his contempt of his 
nciversary. But at this time he was observed 
for the most part to be thoughtful and silent ; 
and one day ne presented his son to the army, 
and recommended him as his successor. Wliat 
appeared still more extraordinary, was, tliat 
he fook him aside into his tent, ana discoursed 
with him there : for he never used to cominuni> 
<'ate Ills intentions to him in private, or to con- 
salt him in the least, but to rely entirely on his 
<i\vii judgment, and to give orders for the exe-- 
('Lition of what he had resolved on by liimself. 
It is reported that Demetrius, when very 
young, once asked him when they should de- 
camp, and that he answered angrily, ‘‘ Are 
you afnii4l that you only shall not hear the 
trumpet 

On this occasion, it is true, their spirits were 
rlopressed by ill omens. Demetrius dreamed 
tlint Alexander came4o him in a magnificent 
suit of armour, and asked him whut was to be 
the word in the ensuing battle? Demetrius 
answered, Jupiter and victory; upon which 
Alexander said, ^^Igo then to your adversaries, 
for they are ready to receive me.*’ When tJie 
f.rmy was put in order of buttle, Atitigonus 
stumbled us he went out of his t<mt, and falling 
on his tiice received a considerable hurt. 
After he had recovered himself, he stretched 
otit ins hands tow^ards heaven, and prayed 
either for victory, or that he might die oefore 
he was sensible that the day was lost. 

When the battle w'as begun, Demetrius, at 
the head of his best cavalry, fell upon Anti- 
ochiis the son of Seleucns, and fought with so 
iiiurh bravery that he put the enemy to flight ; 
but by a vain and unseasonable ambition to go 
upon the pursuit, he lost the victory. For he 
went so far tliat he could not get back to join 
his infantiys the enemy’s elephants having 
taken up the intennediate mace. Seleucus, 
now seeing his adversary's foot deprived of 
their horse, did not attack them, but rode 
about them as if he was going every moment to 
charge ; intending by this manoeuvre both to 
terrify them, and to give them opportunity to 
change sif}es. The event answered his ex- 
ectation. Great part separated from the main 
ody, and voluntarily came over to him ; the 
rest were put to the rout When great numbers 
were bearing down upon Antigonus, one of 
those that were about nim, said, “ They are 
coming against you. Sir.” He answered. 
What other object can they^ have ? But D^ 
meiriiis will come to my assistance.”^ In this 
hope he continued to the last, still looking about 
for his son, till he fell under a shower of darts. 
His servants and his very friends forsook him : 
only Thorax of Larissa remained by the dead 
body. 

The battle being thus decided, the kings 

who were victorious, dismembered the kingdom 

of Antigonus and Demetrius, like some^ great 
Sody, and each took a limb f thus adding to 
tieir own aomtnions the provinces which these 
two princes were possessed of before. Demc* 
trius fled with five tlioiisand foot and four thou- 


sand horse. And as he readied Ephesus in n 
short time, and was in want of money, it w is 
expected that he would not spm the temple. 
However, he not only spared if^imself,* but 
learing that his soldiers might be tempted to 
violate he immediately left’ tlie place, nnd 
embarked fur Greece. His principal depend- 
ence upon tim Atlienians ; for with them 
M had left his ships, his money, and his wife 
Deidamia ; and in this distress he thought he 
could have no safer asybin> than their anection. 
He therefore pursued his voyage with all ims- 
sible expedition ; but ambassadors from Athens 
met him near the Cyclades, and entreated him 
not to think of going thither, because the. peo- 
ple had declared by an edict that they would 
receive no king into their city. As for Dei- 
damin, they had conducted her to Megara with 
n proper retinue, and all the respect due to her 
raii<k. This so enraged Deinctriiis, (hut he 
was no longer master of himself; though ho ' 
had hitherto home his misfortune with suflicient 
caliiniess, aud disrov<‘red no mean or un- 
generous sentiment in the great change of his 
alfairs. But to be deceived, beyond nil his 
expectation, Ijy the Athenians ; to find by focte 
that their aUcction, so great in appearance, 
was only false and counterfeit, was a thing thut. 
cut him to the heart. Indeed, excessive 
honours are a very iiidinereiit proof ol the re- 
gard of the people for kings and princes. For 
all^ the value of those honours rests in (heir 
being freely given ; and there cun be no cer- 
tainty of (hat, because the givers may be tinder 
the inducncc of fear. And fear and love often 
produce the same public declarations. For 
the same reason wise princes will not look upon 
statues, pictures, or divine honours, hut rather 
consider their own actions and behaviour, and, 
in consequence thereof, either believe those 
honours real, or disregard them as the dictates 
of necessity. Nothing more frequently happens 
than that the people hate their soversign the 
most, ^ tlie time that he is receiving the most 
immoderate honours tlie tribute of unwilling 
minds. 

Demetrius, though he severely felt this il* 
treatment, was not in a condition to revenge if ; 
he therefore by his envoys, expostulated with 
the Athenians in moderate terms, and only 
desired them to send him his gallevs, among 
which there was one of thirteen banks of oars. 
As soon us he had received them, he steered 
for the Isthmus, but found bin alTairs there in 
a very bad situation. Tlie cities expelled hia 
garrisons, and were all revolting to his enemies. 
Leaving Pyrrhus in Greece, he then sailed to 
the Ghersonesus, and by the ravages he com- 
mitted in the country, di-strewed Lysimachus, 
as well as enriched and secured the fidelity of 
his own forces, which now began to gather 
strength, and improve into- a respectable army. 
The other ksngs paid no regard to Lysimachus, 
who, at tlie same time that he was much more 
formidable in his power than Demetrius, was 
not in the least more moderate in his conduct. 

Soon after thi.s, Seleucus sent proposals of 
marriage to Slralonice, the daughter of Derne* 
trios by Phila. He had, indeed, already a son * 
named Anliochos, by Apama, a Persian lady ; 

* A striking proof that adversity It (he parent of 
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*#*•« thought that Ills dominions wero saffi* 
tiMi'for more heirs, and that he stood in need 
new alliance, because he «<aw Lysima* 
ehiiiritiarrying one of Ptolemy’s (idughters him- 
and taking tlie other for his son A gathocles. 
A odnnecfion with Seleticus was a happy and 
unexpected turn of fortune fof Dometriiis. 

He took his daughter, and sailed with his 
whole fleet to Syria. In the course of the 
voyage he was several times under the neccs> 
sity of making land, and he touched in particu- 
lar upon the coast of Cilicia, which had been 
given to Plistarclius, the brother of Cassandcr, 
as bis share, after the defeat of Antigoniis. 
Plistarchus thinking himself injured by the 
descent which Demetrius made upon his coun- 
try, went immediately to Cnssandev, to complain 
of Seleiicns for having reconciled himself to the 
common enemy without the concurrence of the 
other kiug.s. Demetrius being informed of his 
departure, left tlie sea, and marched up to 
Qninda ; where, finding twelve hundred talents, 
the remains of liis father’s treasures, he carried 
them oft*, embarked again without interruption, 
and set sail with the utmost expedition, bis 
wife Phila having joined him by the way, 
Selcuciis met him at Orossus. Their inter- 
view was conducted in a sincere and princely 
manner, without any marks of design or suspi- 
cion. Seleiicus inv'^ed Demetrius first to his 
and then Demetrius entertained him 


pavilion ; an 
in his galley 


conversed at tlieir ease, and passed the time 
together without guards or arms ; till Seleucus 
took Stratonice, and carried, her with great 
pomp to Antioch. 

Demetrius seized the province of Cilicia, and 
sent Phila to her brother Cassander, to answer 
the accusations brought against him by Plistar- 
chus. Meantime, Deidamia came to him from 
Greece, but she had not spent any long time 
with him before she sickened and died ; and 
Demetrius having accommodated matters with 
Ptolemy through Seleucus, it was agreed that 
he should marry Ptolemais, the daughter of 
tJiAt prince. 

Hitherto Seleucus had behaved with honour 
and propriety; bnt afler^Vards he demanded that 
Demetrius should surrender Cilicia to him for a 
sum of money, and on his refusal to do that, 
angrily insisted on having Tyre and.Sidon. 
This behaviour appeared unjustifiable and 
cruel. When he already commanded Asia 
from the Indies to the Syrian sea, how sordid 
was it to cpiarrel for two cities with a prince 
who was his father-in-laW, and wdio laboured 
under mo painful a reverse of fortune. A strong 
proof how tnie the maxim of Plato is, T/iai 
the in/rn who would he ii uly kajjpy should not 
study to enlarqe his estate, ltd to contract his 
desires. For he W'ho does not restrain his ava- 
rice must for ever he poor. 

However, Demetrius, far from being intimi- 
dated, said, ^ Though I had lost a tlionsand 
battles as gfeat as that of Ipsns, notliing should 
bring me to buy tlie alliance of Seleucus f* ond, 
^ upon this principle, he garrisoned these cities 
in the strongest manner. About this time hav- 
tng intelligence that Athens was divided into 
fartrons, and that La shares, 'taking advantage 
' of these, had seized the goveinment, he ex- 
pected to take the city with ease, if he appeared 
suddenly before it. Accordingly he set out 


with a considerable fleet, and crossed the 
without danger ; but, on the coast of Attira be 
frfetwith a storm, in which he lost many sliip!., 
and great numbers of his men. 'He escapi-ij^ 
however, himself^ and began hostilities aguins^t 
Athens, though with nD great vigour. As his 
operations answered no end, he sent his I'a-u- 
tenants to collect anotherfleet, and in the ino',m 
time entered Peloponnesus, and laid sii';>c to 
Messene. In one of tlie assaults he was iu 
great danger ; for a dart which came from an 
engine, pierced through his jaw, and enlrrc(l 
his mouth. But he recovered, and redmooi 
some cities that had revolted. After this, he 
invaded Attica again, took Eleusis and Rham- 
nus, and ravaged the countiy. Happening to 
take a ship loaded with wheat, which was 
bound for Athens, he hanged both the merchant 
and the pilot. This alarmed other merchants 
so much that they forebore attempting any thing 
of that kind, so that a famine ensued ; and, to- 
gether with the want of bread com, the people, 
were in want of every tiling else. A bushel 
•of salt was sold for forty drachntas,* ami a 
peckf of wheat for-three hundred. A fleet ol 
a hundred and fifty ship^ which Ptolemy s^nt 
to tlieir relief, appeared before ^gina ; hut the 
encouragement it afforded them was of short 
continuance. A great reinforcement of ships 
came to Demetrins from Peloponnesus and (^y- 

E ms, so that he had not in all fewer than three 
nndred. Ptolemy’s fleet, therefore weighed 
anchor and stcerea off. Tlie tyrant Lachares 
at the same time .made his escape privately, and 
abandoned the city. 

The Athenians, though they had made a 
decree that no man, under pain of death, 
should mention peace or reconciliation with 
Demetrius, now opened the gates nearest him, 
and sent ambassadors to his camp. Not that 
they expected any favour from him, but tliey 
were forced to take that step by the extremity 
of famine. In the course of it many dreadful 
things happened, and this is related among 
the rest. A father and his son were sitting in 
the same room in tlie last despair ; when a 
dead mouse happening to fall from the roof 
of the house, they both started up and foiiglit 
for it. Epicurus the philosopher is said uf 
that time to have supported his friends and 
disciples with beans, which he shared with 
them, and counted out to them daily. 

In such a miserable condition was the rify. 
when Demetrius entered it. He ordered all 
the^ Athenians to assemble in tlie theatre, 
which he surrounded with his troops ; and ha\'- 
ing planted his guards on each side the stage, 
he came down through the passage by which 
the tragf;dians enter. I'he fears of the people 
on his appearance increased, but they were 
entirely dissipated when he beg^n to sijeuk 
for neither the accent of bis voice 'was loud 
nor his expressions severe. He cornplamcn 
of them in soft and easy terms, and taking th»;»u 
again into favour, made tliem a present ot a 
hundred thousand measores of wheat, t and 1 1 - 
established such an administration as v*'as iiu^st 

agreeable to them. 

• Medimnus, . 

♦ Hfodius* These measures were something moi e 

hut wc give only the round quantity. See the 1 able 
$ Aiedimni 
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Th» orattir Dromoclides observed the variety 
oi Hfxlainatians amongst the people^ nni) that 
ill the joy of their hearts they endeavoured to 
outdo tlie encomiums of. those that snoke from 
the rostrum. He therefore proposed a decree 
tliut the Piriens and the fort of Mnnycliia should 
1)0 delivered up to king Demetrius. After this 
l>ill was passed^ Demetrius^ on his own autho- 
rity^ put a garrison in the museum ; lest^ if tliere 
should be another defection amongst the peo- 
ple, it miglit keep them from other enterprises. 

The Athenians thus ^ reduced, Demetrius 
iunnediatel^ formed a design upon Dneedaunou. 
King .^rchidamusmet him at Mantiiiea, where 
l)emetrius defeated him in a pitched battle ■ 
find, alter he had put him to flight, he entered 
Daeoiiia. There was another action alinnsl in 
sight of Sparta, in which he killed two hundred 
of the enemy, and made five hundred prisoners ; 
so that he seerae<l almost master of a town 
wiilch hitherto had never been taken. But 
surely fortune never displayed siicli sudden and 
extraordinary vicissitudes in the life of any 
other prince ; in no other scene of things did 
sjpp so often chaise from low to high, from a 
glorious to an alnecf condition, or again repair 
I he ruins she had made. Hence he is said, in 
his greatest adversity, to have addressed her 
ill the words of Biscay I iis — 

Thou gavest me life and honour, and thy hand 

Now strikes me to the heart. 

When his atfairs seemed to be in so pro- 
intsiiig a train for power aiul empire, news was 
brought that Lysimachus, in the first place, had 
taken the cities he had in Asia, that Ptolemy 
had dispossessed him of nil Cyprus, exctpl the 
rity of Salamis, in wliicli he had left his chil- 
ilrei. and his mother, and that this town was 
now actually besieged. Fortune, however, like 
the woman in Archilochus, 

Whose rislit hand offered water, while the left 

liorc J^ostile Are 

Though she drew him from Lacedajmon by 
these alarming tidings, yet soon raised him a 
new scene of light and hope. She availed her- 
self of those circumstances. 

After the death of Cassander, his eldest son 
I’hilip had but a short reign over the Macedo- 
nians, for lie died soon after bis father. The 
-two ■ remnining brothers were perp«:tnally at 
viiriiince. One. of them, named Antipafer, 
having killed his mother Tliessalonica, Alex- 
ander, thfe other brother called in the Greek 
princes to his assistance. Pyrrhus from Epi- 
rus, and Demetrius from Peloponnesus arrived 
tirst, iLnd sMzed a considerable part of Mare- 
doida, which lie kept for his reward, and by 
that iiieans became a formidable neighbour to 
Alexander. Demetrius no sooner received the 
letters than he marched his forces thither like- 
wise, and tlie young prince was still more afraid 
of him on account of his great name and dig- 
nity. He met him, however, at Diiiin, and 
received him in the most respectful manner, 
but told him at the same time tliat his affairs 
did not now requiVo his presence. Hence mu- 

fiK'tl jealousies arose, and Demetrius, as he was 

going to sop with Alexander upon his invita- 
tion, w'as informed that there was a design 
against Ins life, which was to be put in execu- 
tion in tlie midst of the entertainment. Deme- 
trius was not in the least disconcerted ; he only 


slackened his pore, and gave onlcrs to his ge. 
nerals to keep the troops tinder nniiH ; after 
which he took his guards and the uflicers of his 
household, who were much more numerous Hunt 
those of Alexander, and commanded them to 
enter the banqueting rtM .ii witli him, and to 
remain there till he arose from table. Alex- 
ander’s ]>eopli*, intimidated by iiis train, «liii*st 
nbt attack Deiihdriiis : i,!jd be, for his part, 
pretending that he was mi» di^]M).sed to ifrink 
that evening, soon \\jlniir\v. Next day, he 
prepared to dec amp ^ aud, allt'ging tlirit he was 
called ofl‘ by fomc? new emergeiicy, desired 
Alexander to excuse him if he left them soon 
this time ; and assured him that at some other 
opportunity he would make u longer stay. 
Alexander rejoiced that he was going away 
voluntarily, and without any hostile iiitentioiis, 
and accompanied him as far ns Thessaly. 
Whem theyeainc' to f jiirissn, tifey reuewc*cl their 
irndtations, but hotli with iiiafigniiy in (heir 
hearts. In consequence of these polite ina- 
luifuyri's, Ah'xaiidrr fell into the* snare? of De- 
metrius. He would not go with a guard, h?st 
he should learli flu* othc^r to do the; same, lio 
therefore siiflercHl that which Im was preparing 
for his eneiiiy, and which he. only chderred for 
the surer and mon' convenient c'xeculion. He 
went to sup with Demetrius ;aud as his host rose 
up in the midst of the feast, Alexander was 
terrified, and rose iipVitli him. ]>enietriiis, 
when ho was at the door, said no more to his 
.guards than (his, ** Kill tlm man that follows 
me ; and then w’ent out. Dpon whiidi, they cut 
Alexander in pieces, and his friends who at- 
tempted to assist him. One of ilic*m is reported 
to have said, as )u^ was dying, ^ Deniotrins is 
but one day hefore-luiiid .with u.s.” 

The night w'as as might be expected, full of 
terror aiicf confusion. In the* morning (he Ma- 
cedonians were gr(*af lydisfiirbed with the appre- 
hension that Deiiietriiis would fall upon them 
with all his forces; but when, instead of an 
appeamnoe of hostilities, he sent inebsuge 
dc*siringto speak with them, and vindicate what 
was done, they recovered their spirits, and re- 
solved to receive him with civility : when lie 
came, he found it unnecessary to tiiiike long 
speeches. They halc*d Anlipairr for the mur- 
der of Ills mother, and as they had no better 
prince at hand, they declared Denietriiis king, 
anrl conducted him into Macedonia. 'I'lie Ma- 
cedonians who wc're at home, proved not averse 
to the change : for they always rcinemhercd 
with horror Cassander’s base behaviour to 
Alexander (he Great; and if they had any re- 
gard left for the 'moderation of old Antipaler, 
it turned all iti favour of Dernetriii.s, wlio had 
married liis daii'diter Pliila, and had a .sou hy 
her to succeed him in the (lirone, a youth who 
was already grow’ii up, and at this very lime 
bore arms under hi.s father. 

Immediately after this glorious turn of fiirtiine, 
Drinefrius received news that Ptolemy had set 
his witi* and children at liberty, and dismisiied 
them with presents and other tokens of honoar. 
He was informed too, that his daughter, who 
had been married to Seh ucus, was now- wife 
to Antiochus, the sou of that prince,^ and do - 
dared queen of the barbarous nations in Upiier 
Asia. Antiochu.s was violently enamoured of 
the young Stratonice, though slie had a son hy 
his father. Ills conditioo was extremely' iiii. 

23U 
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mkde the greatest efTiArts to con- 

S uer nis {mssion, but they were no avail. 

ii lart^ considering that his desires were of the 
inost extravagant kind^ that there was no | ros- 
peet of satisfaction for them, and that the suc- 
cours of reason entirely failed, he resolved in. 
bis deimair to rid himself of life, and bring it 
gniauaily to a period^ by neglecting all care of j 
bis person, anci abstaining from food ; for tins’ 
purpose he made sickness his pretence. * His 
^ physician, Erasistratus, easily discovered that 
bis distemper was love ; but it was difficult to 
coTuectore who was the object Tn order to 
find it out, he spent whole days in his chamber ; 
and whenever any beautiful person of either 
> sex entered it, he observed with great attention, I 
not only his looks, but every part and motion 
• of the body which corresponos the most with 
the passions of the soul. W^heu others entered i 
he was entirely unatfccted, but when Stratoiiiee 
came in, as she often didj either alone or with 
Seleuciis.lie shewed all the symptoms described 
by Sappho, the faltering voice, the burning 
blush, the languid eye, the sudden sweat, the 
« tumultuous pulse ^ and at length, the passion 
overcoming his spirits, a deliquium and mor- 
tal paleness. 

Erasistratiis concluded from these tokens 
that the prince was in love with Stratonice. 
and perceived that h^' intended to carry the 
secret with him to the grave. He saw the 
difficulty of breaking the matter to S<deucus ; 
yet he depending upon tlie affection whirh the 
ting had for his son, he ventured one day to 
tell him, “ That the young man's disorder was 
, love; blit love for which there was no remedy.” 
The .king, quite astonished, said, ^ How! 
love for which there is no remedy !” It is 
certainly so,” answered Erasistratiis, “ for he 
is in love with my wife,” “ What ! Erasistra- 
tr.s !” said the king, “ would you, who are my 
friend, refuse to give up your wife to my son, 
when you see us in danger of losing our only 
f hope?” “Nay, would you do such a tlpng,” 
aiiswefed the physician, “ Ihoiigh you are his 
father, if he were in love with Stratonice ?” 
“ O my friend,” replied Seleucus, “ how 
happy should I be, if either God or man could 
remove his ntfections thither* 1 would give up 
my khigdom, so 1 could but keep Antiochns.” 
He pronounced these words with so much 
emotion, and such a profusion of tears, that 
Erasistratus took him by the hand, and said, 
“ Then there in no need of Erasistratus. Yon, 
Sir, who are a fulher, a husband, and a king, will 
be the best p^sician too for your family.” 

tins, l^lencus summoned the people 
to meet in full assembly, and told them, “ It 
was his will and pleasure J at Antioclias should 
intermarry with Stratonice, and that they 
should be declared king and queen of the 
’ Upper Provinces. “ He believed,” he said, 
“ that Antiochus, who was such an obedient 
SOD, wonld not oppose bis desire ; and if the j 
princess should oppose the marriage, as an 
unprecedented tiling, he hoped his friends 
' would persuade her to thinic, that what was 
agreeable to the king, and advantageous tn the 
kingdom, was both just and honourable.” Such 
is said to have been the cause . of the marriage 
between Antiochns and Stratonice^ 

Demetrius was now master of Macedonia 
and Thessaly ; and as he had great part of 


Bekpomiestts too, and the cities of Megara 
and Athens on the other side the Tsfhmns, he 
wanted to reduce the Boeotians, and threatened 
them with hostilities! At first, . they pressed 
to come to an accommodation i with hSn on 
reasonable conditions; but Uleonyinus, the 
Spartan, having thrown himself in the mean- 
time into Thebes with his army, the Boeotians 
were so much elated, that, at the instigation 
of Pisis the Thespian, who was a leading man 
among them, they broke off the treaty. Deme- 
trius then drew up his machines to the walls, 
and laid siege to Thebes ; upon which Qleony. 
mus apprehending the consequence^ stole out: 
and tile Thebans were so much intimidated, 
that they immediately surrendered, Demetrius 
placed garrisons in their cities, exacted large 
contributions, and left Hieronymus, the liis- 
torian, governor of Bceotia. He appeared, 
however, to make a merciful iistTot hid victory, 
particularly ip the case of Pisis ; for though he 
took liim prisoner, he did not offer niin any 
Injury : on the contrary, he treated him with 
great civility and politeness, and ap|)oihted him 
polemarch of Thespiss. 

Not long after this, Lysimabhns being take9 
prisoner by Dromichmtes, Demetrius marched 
towards I'lirace vyith all possible expedition, 
hoping to find it in a defenceless state. But, 
while he was gone, the Boeotians revolted 
again, and he had the mortiffcation to hear .on 
the road, tliat Lysimachus was set at liberty. 
He, therefore, immediately turned back m 
great anger ; and finding, on lits return, that 
the Boeotians w'ere already driven out of the 
field by his son Antigonus, be laid siege again 
to Thebes. However, as Pyrrhus had over- 
run all Thessaly, and was advanced as ffur as 
Theoniopylm, Demetrius left tiic conduct of 
the siege to bis son Antigonus, and marched 
against the warrior. 

Pyrrhus immediately retiring, Demetrius 
placed a guard of ten thousand loot, and a 
thousand horse in Thessaly, and (hen returned 
to tlie siege. His first operation was to bring 
up his machine called Mepohsi but he pro> 
ceeded in it with great labour, and by slow de- 
by reason of its size and weight ; he 
could scarce move it two furlongs in two 
months.^ As. the Boeotians made a vigorous 
resistance, and Demetrius often obliged his 
men to renew the assault, ratiier out of a spirit 
of animosity, than the hope of any advantage, 
young Antigonus was greatly concerned at 
seeing such numbers fall, and. said, “Why, 
sir, do we let these brave fellows lose their 
lives without any necessity?” Demetrius, 
offended at the liberty he took; made answer, 
“ Why do you trouble yourself about it ? Have 
you any provisions to find for the dead ?” To 
shew, liowever, that he was not prodig^ 
tlie lives of his troops only, he took his' share 
in tile danger, and received a wound from a 
lance, that pierced through his neck. Tliis 
gave him excessive pain# yet he continned the 
siege till he once more madeliimself master of 
Thebes. He entered the city witii soch an air 
of resentment and severity, (bat tife inhsbi- 
tants expected to suffer (he most dreadfit. 
punishments ; yet be contented himself witli 

' * A wonderfal kind of. motion this for a mschiiie 
I that ran upon wheels ; about twelve inches in an 
1 hour I 
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putting thirteen ^th«in to ^ath,mdbaBishiiig raid the Spartan, acutelT in hie laconic wav. 
a few morci. All the rest he pardoned, ^'hus ** one ambassador to one 
Thebes was taken twice within ten years atWr One day, when he seemeef to come out in a 
its being rebiiilt more obiiging temper, and to be soinetliiug loss 

The Pythian games now approached, and inaccessible, he was presented with several 
nemetrius on this occasion took a very extraor- petitions, all which he received, and put tliein 
dinary step. As the iEtolians were in pos- in the skirt of his roh , The people of course 
session of tne passes to Delphi, he ordered the followed him with great jey ; but no stumer 
games to be solemniaed at Athens ; alleging, was he come to the bri'h,^'e ovim* the Axiits than 
.that they could not pay their homage to Apollo he oi>ened hi.s robe, aiut diork them all inh) 
in a more proper place than that where the tlie river. This stunir tin; Macedonians to the 
people considered nim as their patron and heart ; when, looking ior the protection of a 
' progenitor. king, they fouuil the ingoleuce of u tyrant. 

From thence he returned to Macedonia : but And this treatment ajipeared the harder to such 
as he was naturally indisposed for a life of as iiad seen, or heard from those who had 
quiet and inaction, and observed besides that seen, how kind the behaviour of Philip was ou 
rae Macedonians were attentive and obedient such occasions. An old woinuii was one day 
to him in time of war, tliough turbulent and very troublesome to^ him the street, and 
seditions in peace, he undertook an expedition begged with great iniportiiuity to be heard : 
against the .^tolians. After he had ravaged lie said, lie was not at ieisiire.’’ Then.” 
the country, he left Puntanchus tliere witJi a cried the old \yomau, you should not be a 
respectable army, and witli the rest of his king.” The king wa.*! struck with these word.s ; 
forces marched against Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus was and having considered the thing a moment, he 
.coming to seek liirn ; but as tliev happened to returned to his palace ; where,, postponing all 
take different roads, and missed each other, other affairs, he gave uiiilience ft»r sovertd 
Demetrius laiu waste Epinis, and Pyrrhus days to all wlio chose to apply to him, begin- 
falling upon Pantauchus, obliged him to stand niug with the ohl woinaii. Indeed, nothing^ 
on his defence. The two generals met in the becoine.s a king so innch as tlie distribution of 
action, and both gave ancl received wounds, justice. For Mars is a tyrant,” as Tiiiui* ^ 
Pyrrhus, however^ defeated his adversary, tlieus expre^sses it; but justice, according to 
killed great numbers of his men, and made five Pindar, “Is the rightful sovereign of the 
tlinusand prisoners. world.” The things, which Eloriier tells us, 

» This battle was the principal cause of Dcme- kings rt^ceivc from Jove, are not mucliines for 
trius’a ruin ; for Pyrrhus wJis not so much taking towns, or shins with bras£cn beaks, but 
hated by the Macedonians for the mischief he law and justice these they are to guard and ' 
had done th*^m, as admired f(»r iiis personal to cultivate. And it is not the most warlike, tlie. 
bravery; and the late battle in particular most violent and sanguinary, byt the jiislest of 
gaiaed him great honour ; insoinucli, that many princes, whom he calls the disciple of Jupiter.*f 
of (he Macedonians said, “ That of all the But Demetriti.s was pleased with on appella- 
kings, it was in Pyrrhus only that they saw a (ion quite opposite to that which is given tJie 
lively image of Alexander's valour ; whereas, king of the gods. For Jupiter is called Pu/icuo 
tlie other princes, especially Demetrius, iini- and Polittc/uis, the patron and ytuirtiian of 
titiMl him only in a theatrical manner, by af- cities ; Denietriiis is surnained Puiiorcetns, th»? * 
fectiug a lofty port and majestic air.” destroyer of rities. Thus, in consequence of 

Indeed, Demetrius did always appear like a the union of power and folly, vice is stibsli 
theatrical king. For he not only affected a tuted in the jdace of virtue, and the ideas of 
supc^rlhiity of oniaineiit in wearing a double glory and injustice are united too. 

' diadem, and a robe of purple, interwoven with When Demetrius lay dangerously ill at 
gold, but he had his shoes made of cloth of Pella, he was very ncuir losing Macedonia ; 
g rid, witli soles of fine purple. There was a for Pyrrhus, by a sudden inroad, penetrated 
robe a long tinie in weaving for him, of ino.st far a.s l^ilessa : hut as soon as he recovered, he 
siiniptuous magnificence. The figure of tlie repulsed him with ease, and ulterward.s he 
world and all the heavenly bodies were to be t ame (ertmns with him ; for ho was not willing 
represented upon it; but rtwus left unfinished, to be hindered, by skirmishing for posts with 
on account othis change of fortune. Nor did Pyrrhus, from the pursuit of greater and more 
any of his successors ever presume to wear it, arduous enterprises. His scheme was to nv 
though Macedon had many pompous kings cover all his father’s dominions ; and his pre- 
after him. parations were suitable to the greatness of the ■ 

This ostentation of dress offended a people object- For he had raised an army ol ninety- 
who were unaccustomed to such sights: out eight thousand foot, and near twelve thousand 
bis luxurious and dissolute manner of life was horse ; and he was building five hundred p^alleys 
a more obnoxious circumstance : and what in the ports of Pirauis, Corinth, Chalcis, and 
disobliged them most of all was his difficulty of Pella. He went himsedf to all these plae«^s to 
ficcess. For he either refused to see those who give directions to the workmen, and assist in 
applied to him, or behaved to theui in a harsh the construction. All the world was surprised, 
and haughty maimer. Thougli he favoured the not only at the number, but at the greatness of 
Athenians more than (lie rest of the Greeks, his works. For no man, before his time, ever 
^ their ambassadors waited two years at his court saw a galley of fifteen or sixteen banks oars 
for an answer. The Lacedaeiilbnians happen- Afterwards, indeed, l^olemy Pliilopatet. built 
fog to send only one ambassador to him, lie | one of forty l>anks ; Us length was two hundred 
cqnsidered it an affront, and said in great and eighty cubits, aud its heights to tlie top of 
anger, “ What . have the Lacedamioniaiis 

sent no more than one ambaiKfador ?” “No,” • 11. I, t. 231, . t r><i. xlx, ira ' 
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the IMTOW forty-ei^ht cubits. Four hundred 
mtriners'belonjred to it. excluuve of the rowers^ 

' i?ho were no fewer than four thousand ; and 
the decks and the^ several interstices were 
cariable of containing near three thousand 
soldiers. 'JThis; however, was mere matter of 
ciiriwity • for it diftered very little from an 
immovefUble building, end was calculated more 
for show than' for use, ■ as it could not be put in 
lUotion without ^eat difliuclty and danger. 

' Hut the ships of Demetrius had their use as 
well as beauty ; with all their magnificence of 
constrnction, they were e(|iially fit for fij^liting; 
And thongh they were, ad mini ble for their avze, 
they were still more so for the swiftness of their 
motion. 

Demetrius having provided such an armament 
for the invasion of Asia as no man ever had 
before him, except Alexander tlie Great; 
^ielencns, Ptolemy, and LySiinachus, united 
* against him. They likewise joined in an ap- 

S licntion to Pyrrhus, desiring him to fall upon 
lacedonia; iitid not (o look to himself as 
bound by the treaty with Demetrius, since that 
prince had entered into it, not with any regard 
to the advantage of Pyrrhus, or in order to 
avoid future hostilitii^s, but merely for his own 
sake, that he might at present be at liberty to 
turn his arms against Whom he pleased. As 
Pyrrhus accepted th^ proposal, Demetrius, 
wtiiic he w;is preparing for his voyage, found 
himself siirronndcd with war at home. For, at 
One'instant of time, Ptolemy came wii2i a great 
fleet to draw (3roeco on from its present 
master* Lysimuchua invaded Macedonia from 
■ Thrace ; and Pyrrhus entering it from a nearer 
quarter, joined in ravaging the country. De- 
metrius, on this occasion, left his son in Greece, 
and went himself to the relief of Macedonia. 
His first operations were intended agjiinst Dy- 
simachiijf, out as he was upon his march he re- 
ceived an account that Pyrrhus had taken 
Bercea ; and the news soon spreading among 
his Macedonians, he could do nothing in an 
orderly manner . for iiotliing was to be found 
in the whole nriny but lamentations, tears, and 
expressions of resentment and reproach against 
Iheir king. They were even ready to march 
off, under pretence of attending to (heir do- 
mestic affairs, but in fact to join f jysimachus. 

In tins case Demetrius thought proper to 
get at the greatest distance he could from Ly- 
simnehmr and turn his arms against Pyrrhus, 
livsimachus was of their own nation, and many 
Of them knew him in the service of Alexander : 
whereas Pyrrhus was an entire stranger, atid 
therefore he thought the Macedonians would 
never give him the preference. But he was 
sadly misbikeii in his conjecliire ; and he soon 
found it upon encamping near Pyrrhus. The 
Macedonians always admired his distinguished 
valour, and had of old been accustomed to 
tliink the best man in the field the most vyoithy 
of a crown. Besides, they received -daily ac- 
counts of the clemency witli which he behaved 
to liis- prisonerfi. Inueed, they were inclined 
to desert to Irim or any otlier, so tliey could 
but get rid of Demetrius. They therefore be- 
gan t6 go off privately, and in small parties at 
Srst, but afterwards there was uotiiing but 
open disorder and mutiny in llie camp. At 
Inst, some of them had the assurance to go to 
Pemetrius, and bid him provide for bipiself 


by flight, for ^The Macedonians (they told 
him) were tired of fighting to maintain hin 
luxury.” These expressions appeared modest 
in comparison of the rude behavionr of others. 
He therefore entered his tent not like a real 
king, but a theatrical one, and having quitted 
his royal robe for a black one, privately with, 
drew. As multitudes were pillaging his teuf, 
who not only tore it in pieces; but fought for 
the plunder, Pyrrhus made his appearance ; 
upon which, the tuinult instantly ceased, and 
the whole army submitted to him. Lysimachus 
and he then divided Macedonia betw'een them, 
whiidi Demetrius had held without disturbance 
for seven years. 

Demetrius^ thus fallen from the pinnacle of 
power. Hod to Cassandria, where his wife Philu 
was. ^ Nothing could equal her sorrow on this 
occasion. She could not bear to see tlie unfor- 
tunate Demetrius once more a private man and 
an exilo^ in her despair, therefore, and detes- 
tation ot fortune, who was always more con- 
stant to him in her visits of adversity than 
prosperity, she took {loison. 

Demetrius however, resolved to gather np 
the remains of his wreck ; for which purpose 
he repaired to Greece, and collected such of 
his friends and oflicers as lie found there. Me- 
nelaus, in one of the tragedies of Sophocles, 
gives tliis picture of his own foriune : 

I move on Furtune*s rapid wheel; my lot 
For ever changing* like ihe cliaiigeful iuooti. 

That each night varies ; hardly now perceived ; 
And (tow she shews her hright born ; hy dcgrcti 
She tills her orb with light ; but when she reigns 
III ail her pride, she then begins once more 
To waste her glories, till dissolved and lost, 
Sbe^iiiks agaiu to darkness.— — 

But this picture is more applicable to Demetrius, 
in his increase and wane, his splendour and 
obscurity, llis glory seemed now entirely 
eclipsed and extingnislied, and yet it broke, out 
again, and shone with new splendour. Fresh 
forces came in, and gradually filled up the mea- 
sure of hn liope& This was the first time he 
addressed the cities as a private man, and 
without any of tho ensigns of royalty. Some- 
body seeing him at Thebes in Uiis condition, 
applied to him, with propriety enougli, those 
verses of ELuripides 

To Dirce’s fountain, and Ismenns’ shore 
in mortal form he moves a God no more* 

When he had got into the high road of hope 
again, and had once more a respectable force 
and form of royalty about him, he restored the 
Thebans their ancient government and laws. 
At the same time the Athenians abandoned his 
interests, and razing out of their registers the - 
name of Diphilus, who was then priest of the 
gods protectors, ordered Archons to be ap- 
pointed again, according . to ancient custom. ' 
They likewise, sent for Pyrrhus* from Macedo- 
nia,because they saw Demetrius grovirn stronger 
than they expected; Demetrius, greatly en- 
raged, marched immediately to attack them, 
and laid strong siege to the city. ' But Crates 
ihe philosopher, a man of great reputation and 
autliority, being sent out to him by the people, 
partly by his entrea^es for the Amenians, ^nd 
parily by representing to him that his interest 
lay another way, prevailed on Demetrius , to 
raise the sieg% After tliis, he collected all his 
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ftfii])';, nnbarkeJlus army, which consinted of 
i'li'V4*ii thousaud foot^ liesidcs cavalr^^, find 
trailed to Asia, in hi0]i€8 of drawing Caria and 
Lydia over from Liystmachus. Burydice, tlie 
sister of Pliila, received him at Miletus, having 
hronght with her Ptolemais, a daughter she had 
hy Ptolemy who had formerly been promised 
in'in upon tlie application of Seleucus. Deme- 
trius married her with the free consent of Enry- 
dice, and soon after attempted the cities in 
that quarter ; many of them opened their ji^ates 
to him, and many others he took by force. 
Among the latter was Sardis. Some ofttie offi> 
rrrs of Lysimachns likewise deserted to him, 
and hronght sufficient appointments of money 
and trtiops with them. But, as Agathocles the 
sim of Lysimachns came against him with a 
gr^'af army, he marchod to Phrygia, with an 
iiitefttion to seize Armenia, and then to try 
.Afedia and the Upper Provinces, which might 
nlVonl Iiiin niany places of retreat upon occa- 
sion. Agathocles followed him cdose, and as 
he found Demetrius superior in all the skir- 
iiiislies that he ventured utmii, he betook htni- 
sf'lf to cutting off his convoys. This distressed 
him not a little ; and, ivhat was ntiutherdisa- 
givcahlc circiunsfance, his soldiers suspected 
that lie designed to lead them into Armenia 
a ml Media. ^ 

'Die famine increased every day; and by 
Mistaking the fords of tlie river Lyciis he had 
n great niiuiber of men swept ^ away with the 
/itream. Yet, amidst all tiielr distress, liis 
troops were capable of jesting. One of them 
wrote upon the door of his lent the beginning 
of tlie tragedy of Qiidipus with a small alteration. 
Thou ottspiingof the blind old king Antigoiius, 
Where dost thou lead us 1 

Pestilence, at last followed Uie famine, ns it 
cmniiionly happens when people are under a 
necessity of eating any thing, however unwhole- 
some, so that finding harhad lost in all not less 
than eight thousand men, lie turned hack with 
the rest. When he came, down to Tarsus, he 
was desirous of sparing the country, btxause it 
belonged to Seleticns, and he did not think pro- 
i>|T to give him any pretence to declare against 
him. But perceiving that it was impossible for 
his troops to avoid taking something, when tluy 
were reduced to such extremities, and that 
Agathocles had fortified the passes of Mount 
T uirns,he wrote a letter to Seleucus containing 
a long and moving detail of liis misfortune, 
and concluding with strong entreaties that lie 
would take compassion on a prince w'ho was 
allied to him, and whose suflenngs were such 
as even an enemy might be affected with. 

Seleticns was touched with pity, and sent 
orders to his.lieutenants in those parts to supply 
Denieh*iiis with every thing suitable to the state 
of s king, and his army with sufficient provi- 
sions. But Patrocles, who was a man of un- 
rlcrstanding, and a faithful friend to ScIcucun, 
went to that prince and represented to him, 
“ Tliat ftie expense of furnishing the troops of 
Demetrius mtii provisions was a thing of small, 
importance, in comparison of suffering Deme- 
trius himself to remain in the country, who wan 
always one ofthe most violent and enterprising 
priuces in the world, and now was in such des- 
perate. circumstances as might ynt even those 
ofthe mildest £sposiiions on bold and unjust 
attempts.” 


Upon these i^presentntion^ Sch-nciis inarcheil 
into Cilicia with a great army. Demetrius, as- 
tonished Qiid terrified at the sudden clinng of 
Seleucus. withdrew to the strou^st |M)st& he 
could find u]>on Alouut Tnunis, and sent a mes- 
sage to him, begging, ^ That he miglit be suf- 
fered to make a conquest of some free natious 
of barbarians, and b; settling amongst Uiemas 
their king, put a period to hU wanderings. If 
this could not be grauh'd, ho hoped Seleucus 
would at least permit him to winter in that 
countryT and not, by drii mg him out naked and 
in W'aiitof evv'ry thing, expose him in that con- 
dition to his enemies.^’ 

AH these proposals had a suspicious appear- 
ance to Selcurus, he made answer, Inal he 
might, if he pleased, spend two innnlhs of tin*. 
winter in Cataonia, if he sent him his principal 
friends as hostages.” But at the same lime he 
secured the passes into Syria. Demetrius, thus 
surrounded like a wild beast in the toils, was 
under a nccessKv of having recourse to vio- 
lence. JJc‘ flierctore ra\aged the country, and 
had the advantage of SehuicuM whenever lie 
attacked him. Seleucus once besot him with his 
armed rlairiots, and yet lie broke through them, 
and put his eneniy to the route. After this he 
dislodged the corps lliat; wtif to defend the 
height? on the side of Syria, and made himself 
master of the passages. 

Elevated with this success, and finding the 
courage of his men restored, he prepared to 
figlil a decisive huHle with Seleucus. That 
jiriiice was now in great perplexity. lie hntl re- 
jer ted the siicconrs ulfered him by Lysimachns, 
for w'ant of confidence in his honour, and from 
an apprehension of his designs ; and he was 
loath to try his strength with Demetrius, be- 
cause he (Treaded his ilespcrati* courage, as well 
as his usual change of fortune, which oileii 
raised him from great misery to the summit of 
povver. In the. ineaiiliine Demetrius was seized 
with a fit of sii'kness, which greatly impaired 
his personal vigour, und eiitindy ruined his af- 
fairs : for -part of hts lami W(nii over to the 
enemy, and part left their colours and dispersed. 
In forty'days he recovered with great difficulty; 
and, getting under march with (lie. remains of 
his army, made u feint of moving towards Coli- 
ria. But afterwards in the night he decamped 
without sound of trumpet, and taking the con- 
trary w'ay, crossed ATount Amanus, and ra- 
vaged the country on the othc r side ua far as 
Cyrrhestica. 

SclenciiH followed, and encamped very neaf 
him. Demetrius then put his army in niotiuii 
in the night, in hopes of surprising him. Seloii- 
cus w'as retired to rest ; and in all urobabilify 
his eneniy would have sncceedcd, had notsoirn* 
deserters inforined him of hts danger, just tin 
enough for him to put himselfin a posture of 
defence. Upon thi.s he started up in great con- 
sternation, and ordered the f ruiu|>ets to sound 
an alarm ; and as he put on his sandals, bo said 
to his friends, VVliat a terrible wild beast are 
we engaged with !” Demetrius perceiving by 
tlie tniniilt in the enemy’s caid^ that his scheme 
was discovered, retireo as fitst as possible.. 

At break of jday Seleucus otreredhiui battle, 
when Detfifdi iiis ordering one of his officers to 
fake care of one wing, put himself at the head 
of the other, and made some impresNion- upon 
the enemy. Mtaiitiine Seleucus ouiUing his 
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hone, and laying aside bis helmet, presented 
Inoiseifto.Demetrius’s hired troops with only 
higibncUer in his hand, exhorting them to come 
over to lam, and to be convinced al last that it 
was to srare them not Demetrius, that he had 
bedn so long about the war. Upon which the> ' 
all sallied him king, and ranged themaeives 
ander his banner. 

Demetrius, though of all the changes he had 
experienced, he thought this the most terrible, 
yet imagining that be might extricate himaelt* 
from this distress as well as the rest fled to tlie 
passes of Mount Amanus, and gaining a thick 
wood, waited there for the night, with a few 
friends and attendants who followed his for- 
tune. His intention was, if nossible, to take 
the way to Caiiniis, where he hoped to find his 
fleet, and from thence to make his escape by 
sea ; but knowing he had not provisions even 
for that day, he souglit for some other expe- 
dient. Allerwards one of his friends named 
Sosigenes, arrived with four hundred pieces of 
gold in his purse ; with the assistance of which 
money they hoped to reach the sea. Accord- 
ingly when night came, they attempted to pass 
the heights ; bnt finding a nimiDer of fires 
lighted there Iw the enemy, they despaired of 
succeeding that way, and returned to (heir for- 
mer retreat, but neither with their whole com- 
pany (foi some had gone olf,) nor with the same 
spirits. One of tliem venturing to tell him, that 
he thought it was best fur him to surrender him- 
self to Seleiicus, Demetrius drew his sword to 
kill himself ; but his friends interiiosed, and 
consoling him in the best manner they could, ! 
persuaded him to follow his advice : in conse- 
quence of which he sent to Seleucus, and yield- 
ed himself to his discretion. 

^ Upon this news, Seleucus said to those about 
him, “ It is not the good fortune of Demetrius, 
but mine, tlint now saves him ; and tliiit adds 
to other favours this opportunity of testifying 
my humanity.’^ Then, calling the ofticers of his 
household he ordered them to pitch a royal 
tent, and to provide every thing else for his 
reception and eutertaiiimeut in the most mag- 
nificent manner. As there happened to be in 
the service of Seleucus one Appollunides, 
who was an old acquaintance of Denietrius, he 
* immediately sent that person to him, that he 
might be more at ease,and come with the greater 
confidence, as to a son-iii-law and a friend. 

^ On Uie discovery of this lavourablo disposi- 
tion of Seleucus towards him, at u first view, 
and afterwards a great number of the courtiers 
waited on Demetrius, and strove whicli should 
pay him the most respect; for it was expected 
that his interest with Seleucus would soon be 
the best in the kingdom.^ Ilut these, compli- 
ments filmed the compassion which' his distress 
liad excited into maloiisy, and gave occasion 
to (he envious and malevolent to divert th« 
stream of the king’s liuuiunity from him, by 
alarming him with apprehensions of no insensi- 
6{e change, but of (he greatest coininotious in 
ills army on (he ^ght ot Demetrius. t 

Apolfonides \va8 now come to Demetrius 
with great satisfaction ; and others who fol- 
/awed to piw their court, brought extraordinary 
accounts of the kindness of Seleucus ; inso- 
much that Demetrius, though in the first shock 
of his misfortune, he had thought it a great dis- 
grace to surrender himself, was now displeased 


at his averskm to that step.- Such confidence 
had he in the hopes they held out to him , when 
Pausanias coming with a party of horse and 
foot, to flie number of a tbousand^ suddenly 
surrounded him, and drove away such as be 
found inclined to favour his cause. After he 
had thus seized his person, instead of conduct- 
ing him to the presence of Seleucus, he carried 
him to the Syrian Cbersonesns. There he was 
kept, indeed, under a stroif^ guard, but Seleu- 
cus sent him a sufficient eqiurage, and supplied 
him with money and a tobie suitable to his 
rank. He had also places of exercises and 
walks worthy of a king ; his parks were well 
stared with game ; and such of his friends as 
had accompanied him in his flight, were per- 
mitted to attend him. Seleucus, too, had the 
complaisance often to send some of his pgpple 
with kind and encouraging messages,intimaUog, 
that as soon as Antiochus and Stratonice should 
arrive, terms of accommodation would be hit 
upon, and he wonld obtain his liberty. 

Under this misfortune, Demetrius^ wrote to 
his son, and to his officers and friends in Athens 
and Corinth, desiring them to trust neither his 
handwriting nor his seal, but to act as if he 
were dead, and to keep the cities and all his 
remaining estates for Antigonus. When the 
young prince was informed of his father’s con- 
finement, he was extremely concerned at it ; he 
put on mourning, and wrote not only to the 
other kings, but to Seleucus himself; oflering, 
on condition that his father were set free, to 
cede all the powessions they had left, and deli* 
ver himself up as a hostage. Many cities and 
princes joined in (lie request ; but Lysitiiachus 
was not of that number. On the contrary, he 
ofiereo’^eleucus a large sum of money to induce 
him to put Demetrius to death. Seleucus, who 
looked upon him in an indifierent light before, 
abhorredhim as a villain for his proposal ; and 
Only waited for tlie arrival of Antiochu.s and 
Stratonice, to make them the compliment of 
restoring Demetrius to his liberty. 

Demetrius, who at first supported his mis- 
fortune with fiatience, by custom learned to 
submit to it with a still better grace. For some 
time he took the exercises of hunting and run- 
ning ; but lie left them by degrees, and sank 
into indolence and inactivity. Afterwards he 
took to drinking and play, and spent most of his 
time in that k i nd of disaipatiofi. Whether it was 
to put olf tlie thoughts of his present condition, 
which he could not bear in his sober hours, and 
to drown reflection in the bowl ; or whether he 
was sensible at last that this was the sort of 
life, which, though originally the object of his 
desires, he iiad idly wandered from, to follow 
the dictates of an absurd ambition. Perhaps he 
considered that he had given himself and others 
infinite trouble, by seeking with fleets and ar- 
mies tiiat liappiness which he found when he 
least expected it, in case, indulgence, and re- 
pose. For what other ends does the wretched 
vanity of kings propose to itself in all their wars 
and dangers, but to quit the paths of virtue and 
honour for those of luxnry and pleasure ; the 
sure consequence of their not knowing what 
real pleasure and true eojoymeat arct 

Demetrius, after three years’ donfinement id 
the Ghersonesus, fell into a'^distemper oedor 
sloned by idlness andl excess, whicn carried 
him off at the wb of fifty- four fekleucus wen 
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severely rensared, and indeed was mnch con- 
reriied himself, for bis nnjust suspicions of 
Demetrius; whereas he should have followed 
the example of Dromichfetes, who, though a 
Thracian and barbarian, liad treated Lysim- 
nclms, when his prisoner, with all the gene- 
rosity that became a king. 

There was something of .a theatrical pomp 
even in the funeral of Demetrius. For Anti-, 
gonus being informed that they were bringing 
his father’s ashes to Greece, went to meet 
them with his whole fleet ; and finding them . 
near the Isles of the ./^enn sen, he took the 
urn, which was of solid gold, on board the 
admiral galley. The cities at which they 
touched sent crowns to adorn the urn, ana 
persona in mourning to assist at the funeral 
soleingity* 

When the fleet approached Corinth, the urn 
was seen in a conspicuous position upon the 
stem of the vessel, adorned with a purple robe 
and a diadem, and attended by a company of 
young men well armed. Xenophantiis, a most 
celebrated performer on the flute, sat by the 
urn, and plaved a solemn air. The oars kept 
time with the notes, and accompanied them | 
with a melancholy sound,' like that of mourners I 


I in a funeral procession, beating Uieir breasts 
in concert with the music. But it was It e 
mournful appearance and the tears of Aiixi- 
gonus that excited the . greatest compassion 
among the people as they passed. Alter the 
Corinthians had bestowed crowns and all due 
honours upon the rein <ins, Antigonus carried 
them to Demetrius ana depositen them there 
This was a city called alter the deceased, 
which he had peopled from the little towns 
about Jolcos. 

Demetrius left hehiiid him several children ; 
Antigoniis and Straionice, whom ho had by. 
his wife Phila ; two sons of the tmine of De- 
metrius, one surnamed TAe Slauler, by an 
Illyrian woman ; the other was by l*tolemai.s, 
and came to he king of Cyrene. By Deidainia 
he had Alexander, who took up his residence 
in Egypt ; and by his last wife Eurydice bu is 
said to' have had a sou named Corrhiebas. Hia 
posterity enjoyed the throne in continued sue 
ces.sion down to Perseus^ the last king of 
Macedon, in whose time the Romans subdued 
that country. Thus having gone through the 
Macedonian drama, it is time that we bring the 
Roman upon the stage. 


ANTONY. 


FfiB grandfather of Mark Antony was Antony 
the orator, who followed the faction of %lla, 
and was put to death by Marins.* His father 
was Antony, surnamed the Cretan, a man of 
no tignre or consequence in the ^ political 
world,+ but distinguished for his integrity, 
l»oiicvolence, and- liberality; of which tlie 
following little circumstance is a suflicient 
proof, ills fortune was not large ; and his 
wife, therefore, very prudently laid some re- 
slrnint on his muniucent disposition. An ac- 
<inn|iitance of his, who was under some pe- 
cuniary difficulties, applied to him for assi.stance. 
Antony, having no money at command, onlered 
his boy to bring him a silver bason full of 
water, under a pretence of shaving. After llie 
boy wiu dismissed, he gave the bason to his 
friend, and bade him make what use of it he 
thought proper. The disappearance of the 
bason occasioned no small commotion in tlie 
family ; and Antony finding his wife prepared 
to take a severe account of the servants, begged 
iier pardon, and told her the truth. 

His wife’s name was Julia ; site was of the 
family of the Caesars, and a woman of dis- 
tinguished merit and modesty. Under her 
auspices Mark Antony receivecl his education ; 
when, alter the death of his father, she married 
Cornelias Lentulus, whom Cicero put to death 
for •nmghi|[ in the conspiracy of Catiline. This 
was the ongin of that Icuting enmity which 

* Valerius Mnlmus says, that Antony the orator 
was put lo deatii by tbe joint order of Ciona and 
ftariut. But Cicero .mentions Cinna as the im- 
mediate cause. Cic. Philip I. 

* t Nevertheless, be conducted the war in Crete, 
aud from theuce called VreUnsU, 


subsisted between Cicero and Antony. The 
latter allirmcd, that his mother Julia was even 
obliged to beg the body of Cicero's wife for 
interment But Ihi.s is not true ; for none 
of those who Auflered on the same occasion, 
under Cicero, were refused this privilege. 
Antony was enga.ging in hi.s person, and was un- 
fortunate enough to fall into the good graces ^ 
and friendship of Curio, a man who was de- * 
voted to every species of licentiousnes-s, and 
who, to render Antony the more dependent on 
him, led him into nil the exce.sses of indulging 
in wine and women, and all the expenses that 
such indiilgeiicies are attended with. Of 
course, he was soon deeply involv(*d in debt, 
and owed at least two hundred and fifty talents, 
while he was a very young man. Curio was 
bound for the payment of this money ; a mi his 
father being informed of it, banished Antony 
from his house. Thus dismissed, he attached 
himself to Clod iu.s, that pe.stilent and audacious 
tribune, wlio threw the state into suc.h dread- 
ful disorder ; till weary of his mad iiiea.snres, 
and fearful of his opponents, he pii-Hsed into 
Greece, where he employed himself in military 
exercices, and the stnify of eloc|iieticc. ■ The 
Asiatic style’l* was then ■ much in %'ogiir, and 
Antony fell naturally into it ; for it was cor- 

* About one hundred and sixteen yeaia. 

f Cicero, In bis Urutus, mentions two sorts of 
style called the Astatic, Unum iententlosum et 
argutum, sententils nan tarn gruvibnn et nsvertu 
quam concinnis et venmiit, Allud autem genus 
tBt non tam senieniiu frequentaium quam vc* his 
toluere, atque incilatum ; quuli nunc est Asia 
Iota, nec Jiumtne solum oralUmtSp sed etiatn 
erornato et faceto genere vtrborum. 
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respondent witli his manners^ which were vain^ 
poiiipoaSf insolent^ and assuming. ^ 

In Greece he received an invitation from 
Qhbinius the proconsul, to make a camjiaign 
with him in Syria.^ ^ This invitation he refused 
to accept, as a private man ; but being'* ap- 
pointed to tlie command of the^ cavalry, he at - « 
tended him. His first operation was against 
Aristobidus, who had excited tliti Jews to re-, 
volt. He was the first who scaled the wall ; and 
this he did in the highest part. He drove Aris-* 
tobidiis from all his forts ; and afterwards with 
a handful of men, defeated liis numerous army in 
a xntched battle. Most of the enemy were slain, 
and ArLstobuUts and his son were taken 
prisoners. Upon the conclusion of this war, 
Gabinius was solicited by JHoleniy to carry his 
arms into Egypt, and restore him to his king- 
dom rj* Tlie reward of this service was to be 
ten thousand ialenls. Most of the officers dis- 
approved of the expedition and Gabinius him- 
self did not readily enter into it, tliough the 
money pleaded strongly in his behalf. Antony, 
liowever, anibitious of great enterprises, and 
vain .of gratifying a suppliant King, used every 
means to draw. Gabinius into the service, and 
prevailed. Tt was tlie general opinion, that 
itic march to Pelusinm was more dangerous 
than the war that was (o follow. Por they 
were to pass over a sandy and unwatered 
« country, by the filthy marsh of Serbonis, whose 
stognnnt ooxe the Egyptians call the exhalations 
of Typlum ; tlmugli it is probably no more than 
the drainiiiji^s of the Red Sea, which is there 
separated from the Mediterranean only by a 
small neck of laud. 

Antony being or^red thither with tlie 
cavalry, not only seized the straits, but took 
the large city of Peliisiuni, and iiiade tlie gar- 
rison prisoners. By this operation he at once 
openea n secure passage for the army, and a 
fair prospect of victory for their general. I'lie 
same love of glory which was so serviceable to 
his own party, was, on this occasion, advan- 
tageous to the enemy. Fur when Ptolemy 
entered Pelusinm, iii the rage of revenge, he 
would have put the citizens to death, bnt 
Antony resolutely opposed if, and prevented 
him from executing his horrid purpose. Jn the 
several actions where he was concerned, he 
gave distinguished proofs of liis conduct and 
valour, but especially in that manoeuvre where, 
by wheeling about uiid attacking the enemy in 
the rear, he enabled those who charged in 
front to gain a complete victory. For this 
action he received suitable honours and re- 
wards. 

His humane care of the body of Archelaus, 
. who fell in the battle, was taken notice of even 
by the common men. He had been his inti- 
mate friend^andcopnected with him in the rights 
of hospitality ; and tliough he was obliged, by 
his duty, to oppose him in the’ field, he no 
sooner heard tnat he was fallen, tlian he 
ordered search to be made for his body, and 
interred it with regal niagnificence. This con- 
duct made him respected in Alexandria, and 
admired by the Romans. 

Antony liad a noble dignity of countenance, 

' ' * Auliis Gabinius was consul in the year of Home 
035 ; and the year following he went into Syria. 

t Dioti. 1. xxxix. 


a graceful length of beard, a large rorelxMd 
an aquiline nose ; and, upon the whoh^ 
same manly aspect that we see in the pictures 
and statues of Hercules. T^ere was, indeetl 
an ancient tradition, that his family was des- 
cended from Hercules, by a son of his called 
Auteon ; and it was no wonder if Antony soiii* ht 
to confirm this opinion, by airectiiig to rescinble 
him in his air and his dress. Thus, \vlien he 
appeared in public, he wore his vest girt on 
the hips, a barge sword, and over all a coarse 
mantle. That kind of conduct which w'oiiUl 
seem disafpreeable to others, rendered him the 
darling of the army. He talked with tlie 
soldiers in their own swaggering and ribbald 
strain — eat and drank vfjfii them in public, ami 
would stand to take his victuals at their com- 
mon table. He was pleasant oh the subject of 
his amours, ready in assisting the intiAies of 
others, and easy under the raillery to Which he 
was subjected by his own. His liberality tt) 
the soldiers and to his friends was the first 
foundation of his advancement, and contiuntd 
to support him in tliat power which he was 
otherwise weakening by a thousand irregu 
larities. One instance of his liberality I in li st 
mention; he had ordered i\yo hundred and 
fifty thousand dnichnias (which the Romans 
call decies) to be given to one of his friends ; 
his steward, who was startled at the extraia- 

{ 'anee of the sum, laid the 'silver in o' heap, that 
le might see it as he passed. He saw it, uml 
inquired what it was for; It is the sum ” 
answered the steward, ‘‘ that you orderetl for 
a present.^* Antony perceived his envious de- 
sign, and, to mortify him still more, said coolly 
^ I really thought the sum wojiild have made a 
better figure. It is too little ; let it be doubled.”* 
This, however, was in the latter part of his 
life. 

Rome was divided into two parties. Pompey 
was with the senate. The people were for 
bringing Ciesar with his army out of Gaiif. 
Curio, tlie friend of Antony, who had chanif) d 
sides, and joined Cmsar, brought Antony liki • 
wise over to his interest. The influence he 
had obtained by his eloquence, and by tliat 
rofiision of money in which he was siipporled 
yCmsar, enablea him to riiake Antony tribiiiic 
of the people, and afterwards augur. Antony 
was no sooner in power than Caesar found (iio 
advantage of his services. In the first place he 
opposed the consul Marcellus, whose design 
was to give Pompey tlie command of the old 
legions, and at tiie same time to empower him 
to raise new ones. 6^ this occasion he ob- 
tained a decree, that the forces then on foot 
should be sent into Syria, and join Bibnlus iu 
carrying on the war against the Parthians 
and tliat none should give in their names to 
serve under Pompey. On another occasion, 
when the senate would neiUier receive Csssafs 
letters, nor suffer tliem to be rend, he reaa 
thetn by virtue of hi^ tribnnitial authority ; and 
the requests of Csesar appearing moderate and 
reasonable, by this means he got over many to 
his interest. Two questions were at length put 
in the senate ; one, “ Whether Pompey shouUi 
dlsDiisa his army j” the other, Whether 
Caesar should give up his.” There were hut a 
few votes for tlie former, a large U&jority lor 

• Tlic fame story Is told of Alexander* 
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I lie latter. Tlien Antony stood up, and put 
if JO qnoslion, ** Whether both Caosnr aiul 
IV'iiipey should not dismiss their armies.^ This 
nintion was received with great acclamations, 
and Anton) was applauded, and d(^sired to 
put it to the vote. This being opposed Iw tlie 
consuls, the friends of Caesar made othePpro- 
])osals, which seemed by no means iinreasun- 
ahle : But they were overruled by Cato,^ and 
Antony commanded by Ijentulus the consul to 
leave the house, lie left tliem with bitter 
execrations ; and disguising himself like a 
servant, accompanied only by Quintus Cassius, 
he hiri'd a carriage, and went immediately to 
Tavsar. As soon as they arrived, they ex- 
vlaimed that nothing was ooiidiieted at Home 
according to order or Jaw, that even the tri- 
huueswere refused the privilege of speaking, 
and whoever would rise in defence of the right 
must ho expelled, and exposed to -persoual 
danger. 

Cresnr, upon this, marched his army into 
Italy, and hence it was observed by Cicero, in 
his Philippics, that Antony was no less the 
cause* of the civil war in Rome, than Helen 
had been of the Trojan war-*p There is, 
however, but little truth in this asseriioii. 
Ciesar was not so nui(.!i a slave to (he impulse 
of resentment as to enter on so desperate a 
measure, if it had not been premeditated. Nor 
would he have carried war'into the boweds of 
his country, merely because he saw Aiilony 
and Cassius flying to him in a mean dress and 
a hired carriage. At the same time, these 
things might give some colour to the commence* 
inent of tliose hostilities which hud been lung 
determined. Caesar's motive was the same 
which had before driven Alexander and Cv- 
rits over the ruins of human kind, the insatiable 
lust of empire, the frantic ambition of being 
the first man upon eartli, which lie knew he 
could not while Pompey was yet alive. 

As soon as he was arrived at Rome, and had 
driven Pompey out of Italy, his first design was 
to attack his legions in Spain, and having a fleet 
in readiness, to go afterwards in pursuit 
of Pompey himself, wliile, in the 'nieatitime, 
Rome was left to the government of Lepidiis 
the prafttor, and Italy and the army to the com- 
iikukI of Antony the tribune. Antony, by the 
sociability of his disposition, soon made him- 
self agreeable to the soldiers; for he cat and 
drank witli them,' and made them presents 
to the utmost of his ability, lb others, his 
conduct was less acceptable. He was too in- 
dolent to attend to the cause of the injured, 
too violent and too impatient when he was ap- 
plied to on business, and infamous for his 
adulteries. In short, t-hougli there was nothing 
tyrannical in tlie government of Caesnr, it was 
rendered odious by the ill conduct of liis friends; 
and as Antony had* the greatest sliare of the* 
^wer,so he bore the greatest part of the blame. 
Corimr, notwithstanding, on his return from 
Spain, connived at his irregularities ; and in- 

* Cicero asicrts, that Antony wat the immediate 
tanse of the civil war ; but If be could have lain 

dowti bis prejudice, lie mt^bt have discovered a 
more immediate cause in the impolitic resentment 
of Cato. 

f In the second Philippic, l/t Uclvna TrojaaU^ 
sie hwie rciuhulivo! causa bedi ; causa 
pesds alqtte cxHii fit it. 


' deed, in the military nppo'mtment he had given 
him, he had not jiidgect iinproiierly ; for A • 
tony UTis a brave, skilful, and active general 
Cmsar embarked at Brundusiiim, sailed over 
the lutihiii sea with a small number of troops, 
and sent back the fleet, with orders timt An- 
tony and Gubiniiis si oiihl put Uie army on 
board, and proceed n> fast a.s possible to Ma- 
cedonia. Uabiniiis was alV.nd of tiie sen, for 
it wns winter, and Mie passagr was dangerous. 
He ther#»fore marched !ii^ fort *\s a long way 
round by laud. Aiiitnu, on tho other uancl, 
being npprcheiisiv e that OmHar iniglit bo sur- 
rounded and ot ereotne by his eneiiues, beat olf 
Liho, who lay at nnehor in the month of (he 
Inuen of Brtiiidusiiitn. By sending out several 
small vessels, he encompassed Lihob gulle^^s 
separately, and obliged them to retire. By (his 
means he lotind an opportiinitv to embark about 
twenty thouHand loot and eight hundred horse 
and with these he set sail. The enemy disco* 
vc*red and made up to him ; but ho escaped by 
favour of a strong g:ile from the south, whicfi 
made the sea so rough that the pursuers could 
not reach him. The same wind, however. ^ a; 
(irst drove him upon a rocky shore, on which 
the sea bore so hrird (hat (heiti appeared no 
hope of oseaping shipwreck ; hut after a little, 
it iurned to the soiilli-west, and, blowing from 
land to the main sen, Antony sidled in safety, 
with the siitisfaction of seeing tlie wrecks of 
the enefiiy’s lleet scattered along the coast, 
llie storm had driven (heir ships upon the 
rocks, and many of them went to pieces. ' An- 
tony made his advantage of this disaster; for 
betook sexeral prisoners and a c.onsiderable 
booty. He likewise made himself muster of 
the town of Lissiis ; and, by the seasoiiuhle ar- 
rival of his reinforci'inent, (lie afluirs of Cwsm* 
wore a more promising aspect. 

Antony distinguishef] himself in every hattio 
(hat wa.s fought. I'vvice lie stopped the army 
in its flight, brought them hack to the charge 
and gained the victory ; so that, in point of mi • 
litary rtqnitation, he was inferior only to Caesar 
What opinion Caesar had of his abilities ap- 
peared in the last decisive battle at Pliarsaliu ; 
lie Jed (lie right wing himself, and gave (hi? left 
to Antony, as to tlie ablest of hisofliet rt. Af- 
ter tins battle, Csesar being appointed dictator, 
went in pursuit of Pompey, and sent Antony 
to Rome in charactor of general of tlie horsii 
This officer is next in power to the dictator, 
and in Ids ahsciice he commands alone. For, 
after the election of a dictator, ail other magis- 
trates, the tribunes only excepted, are divested 
of their authority. * 

Dulahella, one of the tribunes, n young mini 
who was fond of innovations, proposed a law 
for abolishing debts, and solicited his friend 
Antony, who was ever ready io gratify the 
[people, to join him in this rncastire. On the 
otimr hand, Asiniiis and TrebclHus dissuaded 
him from it A ntoiiy happened, at this time, 
to suspect a criminal connection between Dola- 
bella and Ids wife, whom, on that account, ' he 
dismissed, though she was his first rotistn, and 
daughter to Caius Antonius, who had been col- 
league with Cicero, In con.seqnence of this, 
he joined Asirdus and Opposed Dolahella. The 
latter had taken possession of tile forum, willi 
a design 'to pass his law by force • and Antony 
lic-in^ ordered by the' uenate to repel force with 
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Iqroe, attacked Mm^ killed several of his men^’ 
aha lost some of his owu. 

By this action he forfeited the favonr of the 
peoule : bnt this was not the only thing that 
} enaered him obnoxious ; for men of siense and 
virtne^ as Cicero observes, could not but con- 
demn his noctnmal reVels, his enormous extra- 
vagance, his scandalous lewdness, his sleeping 
in the day, his walks to carry otf the qualms of 
debauchery, and bis entertainments on the 
tnarriages of players and buffoons. It is said, 
th^ after drinking all night at the wedding of 
Hippias the player^ he was surnmoned in the 
morning upon business to the forum, when, 
through a little too much repletion, he was un- 
fortunate enough, in the presence of the people, 
to return part of his evening fare tw the way 
it had entered ; and one of his friends received 
it in his gown. Sergius the player had the 
greatest interest with him ; and C3rtheris,^ a 
lady of the same profession, had the manage- 
ment of his heart. She attended, him ' in his 
excursions : and her equipage was by no means 
inferior to his mother’s. 'Jne people were of- 
fended at the ponn> of his travelling plate, 
which was more fit for the ornament of a 
triumph ; at his erecting tents on the road by 
groves and rivers, for the most luxurious din- 
ners; at his chariots drawn by lions; and at 
bis Icmging his ladies of pleasure and female 
musicians in the houses of modest and sober 
people. This dissatisfiiction at the conduct of 
Antony could not but be increased by the com- 
parative view of CsDsar. While the latter was 
supporting the fatigues of a military life, the 
former was indulging hhnself in all the dissi- 
pation of luxury ; and, hy means of his dele- 
gated power, insulting the citizens. 

This conduct occasioned a variety of distur- 
bances m Rome, and gave the soldiers an 
opportunity to abuse and plunder the people. 
Therefore, when Caesar returned to Rome, he 
pardoned Dolabella ; and being created consul 
the third time, he took Lepidus, and not Antony 
for his colleague. Antony purchased Pompey's 
house ; but, when he was required to make the 
payment, lie expressed himself in very angry 
terms; and this he tells us was the reason why 
he would not go with Ciesar into Africa, llis 
former services he thought insufficiently repaid. 
Ceesar, however, by his disapprobation of 
Antony’s conduct, seems to liave thrown some 
restraint on his dissolute manner of life. He 
now took it into his head to marry, and made 
choice of Fulvia, the widow of the seditious 
Clodius, a woman by no means adapted to do- 
mestic emfiloyinents, nor even contented with 
rnlingher husband as a private iiiuii. Fnlvia’s 
ambition was to govern those tlint governed, 
and to command uie leaders of armies. .It was 
to Fulvia, therefore, that Cleopatra was obliged 
for teaching Antony due subniission to female 
authority, lie had gone ilirough such a course 
of discipline as made him perfectly tractable 
when he came into her hands. 

He endeavoured, however, to amuse the 
violent spirit of Fulvia by many whimsical and 
pleasant follies. When Gsesar, after his suc- 
cess in Spain, jvas on his return to Rome, An- 
tony, aniongst others, went to meethhn ; but a 
report prevailing that Ciesar was killed, and 

* Cic. Gp. ad Att. I. x.ep. 10. 


I that the enemy was marching into Italy, -he 
returned ifnmediately to Rome, and, in the 
disguise of a slave, went to his house by night 
pretending that he had letters from Antony to 
Fulvia. lie was introduced to her with* hi;, 
head muffled up ; and, before she received die 
lett^, she asked, with impatience, if Antony 
were well. He presented tlie letter to her iii 
silence and, while slie waa opening it, he 
threw his arms around her neck and ki?s«d her 
We mention this as one instance out of many 
of his pleasantries*: 

When Ciesar retunned from Spain, most of 
the princiiml citksens went some days journey 
to meet him ; but Antony met with the most 
distinguished reception, add had the honour to 
ride with Caesar in the same chariot. After 
them came Brutus Albinus, and Octavius, the 
son of Caesar’s niece, who was afterwards 
called Augustus Caesar, and for many years 
was emperor of Rome. Caesar being created 
consul for the fifth time, chose Antony for his 
colleague ; but as he intended to quit the con. 
stilship in favour of Dolabella, he acquainted 
the senate with his resolution. Antony, not- 
withstanding, opposed this- measure, and 
loaded Dolabella with the most flagrant re • 
proaches. Dolabella did not fail to return the. 
abuse ; and Cassar, oftended at theilr^ltulereiit 
behaviour, put off the aftair till ^quother ^me. 
When it was again proposed, Auiiony insisted 
that the omens from the flig^ rof birds were 
against the measure.^ T«|fs Caesar wns 
obliged to give up Dolabella, who was not u 
little mortined at his disappointment It ap- 
pears, however, that Caesar had as little regard 
for Dolabella as he had- for Antony : for when 
both were accused of desiras against him, ho 
said, contemptuously enou^, ^ it is not these 
flat sleek fellows I am afraid c^, bnt the pale 
and the lean by wliich he meant Brutus and 
Cassius, who afterwards put him to death, 
Antony, without intending it, gave them a pre- 
tence for that undertaking; When the Romans 
were celebrating the Lapercalia, Cesar, in a 
triumphal habit, sat on the rostrum to see the 
race. • On this occasion many of the young 
nobility and the magistracy, anointed witli oil. 
and having white thongs in their hands, run 
about and strike, as in sport, every one they 
meet : Antony was of the number, but re- 
gardless of the ceremonies of the institution, 
lie took a garland of laurel, and wreathing it in 
a diadem, ran to the rcxstrum, where, being 
lifted up by his companions, he would have 
placed it on the head of Cmsar, intimating, 
thereby, the conveyance of regal power. 
Ca'sar, howeVer, seemed to decline the oiler, 
and was tlierefore applauded by the people. 
Antony j^rsisted in his design ; god for some 
time there was a contest b^ween them, while 
he that offered the diadem had the applause of 
his friends, and he that refused it', the acclama- 
tions of the multitude. Thus, what is singular . 
enough, while the Romans endured every thin^ 
that regal power could impose, tfiey dreado 
the name of king, as destmetive of their liberiy. 
Caesar was much concerned at this traiisactioi/; 
and, uncovering his neck, he dlfered his life to 
any one that would take iL. At length the dm- 

* He had this power by virtue e/ liis oillce as 
£U9ar. • 
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(tern placed on one of hjs atataes^ but the 
f ribuiies took it off npon which the p^ple fol- 
lowed them home with great acclamations. 
Afterv^arda, however, Caesar shewed that he 
re Rented (his, by tnming tiiose tribunes oat of 
office. The enterprise of Brutus and Cassias 
derived strength and encouragement from these ; 
circumstances. To tlie rest of tlieir friends, 
whom they had selected for the purpose, they 
wanted to draw oyer Antony. Trebonius only 
objected to him; he informed them that in 
their journey to meet Csesnr, he hud been go- 
nerally with him ; that he had sounded him on 
ihis business bv hints, which, though cautious, 
were iiitenigible ; and tliat he always expressed 
bis disapprobation, though he never betrayed 
the secret Upon this it was proposed. tIuU 
Antony should tall at the same time with Ca;- 
sar ; but Brutus opposed k. An action, under- 
taken in snnport of justice and the laws, he 
very property thought, slioiild have nothing un- 
just attending it. Of Antony, however, they 
were afraid, both in respect of his personal 
valour, and the influence of his office ; and it 
was agreed, that when Ctesar was in the Itouse, 
and they w'ere on the point of executing their 
purpose. Antony shonla be amused witliout by 
some pretended discourse of business. 

When, in consequence of these measures, 
Ciusar was slain, Antony uJb^Qpd^d hi the 
disguise of a slave ; but nft^ he fdurid that 
tlie conspirators were assembled in the Capitol, 
and had no furtlier designs of niassacro, he in- 
vited them to come down, and sent his son to 
them as a hostage. That night Cassius supped 
witli him, and Brutus with Lepidiis. The day 
following he assembled the senate., when lie pro- 
posed that an act of qQiLnQsty should be passed; 
and that provinces should be assigned to Brutus 
and Cassius. The senate confirmed this, and, 
at the same time, ratified the acts of Caesar. 
Thus Antony acquitted himself in this difficult 
afluir with the highest reputation ; and, by sav- 
ing Rome from a civil war, he. proved himself 
a very able and valuable politician. But tlie 
intoxication of glory drew him oil* from these 
wise and moderate counsels ; and, from liis 
influence with the people, he felt that if Brutus 
were borne down, he siioiild be the first man in 
Home. . With this view, when Cscsar*s body 
was exposed in the forum, he undertook the 
customary funeral oration j and when lie found 
the people afiected with Ins encomiums on the 
deceased, he endeavoured still more to excite 
their compassion, by all that was pitiable or 
aggravating in the massacre. For this purpose, 
in the close of his oration, he took the robe 
from the dead body, and held it up to tliem, 
bloody as it was, and pierced through with wea- 
pons : nor did he hesitate, at the same time, to 
call the perpetrators of the deed, villains and 
murderers. This* had such an eflect upon the 
people (hat they immediately tore up the be nches 
and the tables in theyorum, to make a pile for 
the body. After they had duly discharged (he 

• Tribunl plMs, Epidlur Marcellus, eatt- 
tiusque Eiavus corona fttsdam deirahi, homi- 
nemqve duct in vincula JussUsent, dolens seujta- 
rum prospert motam regni tneutionem, sive, ut 
ferebat, ereptam stbi gUfriam recusandi, try 
6unos gtavwct increpltos pottotait prtvavtl* 
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funeral rites, they snatched tffe burning brands 
from the pile, and went to attack the bouses of 
the conspirators. 

Brutus and his i»r(y now left tlie city, and 
Caesar's friends joined Antony. Calphumia, 
the relict of Cassar, entrusted him with her ’ 
treasure, which ainoiiiitcd to four tliousand ta- 
lents. All Casaar's napi^rs, which contained n 
particular account bi hia de.signs, were likewise 
delivered up to him. Of fliese he made a very 
ingenious use ; for, by in them what 

names hr thought proper, ho made some of liis 
friends imigistmtcs, and others senators; some 
lie recalled from exile, and others he dis- 
missed from prison, on pretence that all these 
things were so orrlered by Ciesar. The peo- 
ple that were thus favoured, the Uumans 
called hecuiise, to sujiport thfir 

title, they flad recourse to the registers of the 
dead. The power of Antony, in short, was 
absolute : * he was consul himself, his brother 
Cains \vris prador, and his brother Lucius tri- 
bune of the people. 

Such was the state of affairs when Octavius, 
who was the son of Ca\sar's niece,nrid npj)oint«*d 
his heir by will, arrived at Koine from Appol- 
Ionia, w here he resided when his uncle was 
killed, lie first visited Antony as tlie friend 
of his iinrle, and spoke to liiin concerning the 
money in his hands, and the legacy of seventy- 
live drachmas left to every Uoiimn citizen. ’ 
Antony paid little regard to hiiii at first; and 
told him; it w'oiild he madness for an iincxpe- 
riooced young man, w'lihoiit friends, to take 
upon Jiini so importaut an office us that of being 
executor to Ca;sur. 

Octavius, however, was not thus repulsed : , 
he still insisted on the money : and Antony^ 
on the other hand, did every tiling to mortify 
and affront him* lie opposed him in his ap- 
plicutioii for the tribiiiieship ; and when he 
made use of the guhhui chair, which had been 
granted by the senate to his uncle,-!- he threa- 
tened, that unless he desisted to solicit the 
people, he would commit him to prison. But 
when Octavius joined Cicero and the rest of 
Antony’s enemies, and by their means ob- 
tained an interest in the senate ; w'hen he con- 
tinued to pay liis court to the people, and drew 
the veteran soldiers frciin their quarters, Antony 
thought it was time to accommodate ; and for 
this purpose gave, him a meeting in the Capitol. 

An Hccorniiiodalion took place, but it was 
soon destroyed, for that night Antony dreamed 
that his right hand was thunderstruck: and, hi 
a few days after he w as informed that Octavius 
had a design on his life. The letter woul I 
have justified himself, but was not believed ; 
so that, of course, the breach became as wide 
as ever. They now went immediately over 
Italy, and endeavoured to he beforehand with 
each other, in securing, by reward.s and 
promises, (he old troops that were in diflereni 
quarters, and such legions as were still on 
foot. 

* Tlie slaves, who were cnfrancbiBed by the last 
wrlal of tbeir masters, were likewise called f.Asc- 
ronUes, 

f The senate had decreed to Caesar the prlvilega 
of using a golden chair, adorned with a crown ol 
gold and precious stones* In all the theatres* Dion* 

I. aUv* 
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^ . Cicero, \vlio heS then considerable influence 
in tlie city, incensed the pc^ople aiminst Antony, 
and prevailed on tlie senate to declare him a. 
public enemv ; to send the rods and the rest of 
the prastorial ensigns to young Csesar, and to 
eoininission Hirtius and Pansa, the consuls, to 
drive Antony out of Italy. Tlie two armies 
engaged near Modena ; and Csesar was present 
at tlie battle. Both the consuls were slain ; 
but Antony was . defeated ; in his flight he 
was reduced to great extremities, particularly 
by famine. Distress, however, was to him a 
school of moral improvement ; and Antony, 
in adversity, was almost a man of virtue. In> 
deed it is common for men under misfortunes 
to have a clear idea of their duty ; but a change 
of conduct is not always the conseoncnce. On 
such occasions they too often falLback into 
tlieir former manners, through the Inactivity of 
reason, and infirmity of mind. But Antony 
was even a pattern for his soldiers. From ufl 
the varieties of luxurious living, he came with 
readiness to drink a little stinking water, and 
to feed on the wild fruits and roots of the 
desert Nay, it is said, that they ate the very 
bark of the trees ; and, that in passing ilie 
Alps, they fed on creatures iliat had never 
been accounted human food. 

Antony’s design was to join Lepidus, who 
commanded the army on the othe^ side of the 
Alps ; and he bad a reasonable prospect of his 
friendship, from the good oflic(‘s he had done 
him with Julius Cicsar. When lie came 
within a small distance of him he encamped : 
but receiving no encouragement, he resolved 
to hazard all upon a single cast, llis liair was 
«nn'combed, and his beard, which he had not 
shaven sinco his defeat, was long, tn this 
forlorn figure, with a mourning mantle Ihrowii 
over him, he came to the camp of Depidiis, 
and addressed himself to the soldiers. While 
some w'ere uflected with his appearance, and 
others with his eloquence, Lcpiclii.s, afraid of 
the consequence, onion'd Uie trumpets to 
sound, that he might no longer be heard. This, 
however, contrionted to heighten the com- 
passion of the soldiers; so that they sent 
litelios and Glodiiis in the dress of those ladies 


who hired ont tlieir favours to the army, to 
assure Antony, that if he had resolution enough 
to attack the camp of Lepidus, lie would meet 
with many who were not only ready to receive 
him, but, if lie should desire it, to^ kill Lei>iduS. 
Antony would lint sutler any violence to be 
oflered to Lepidus ; but the day follow ing, at 
the head of his troops, he crossed the river 
which layjietw’cen the two camps, ami had 
(lie satisfaction to sec Lepidos’s sulcliers all 
the while stretching out vir haiuls to him, 
and m iking way through the entrenchments. . 

^Whcii lie had possessed himself of the camp 
of Lepidus, he treated liim with great Inuuanity. 
lie saluted him by tlie name of father ; and 
though, in reality, every thing was in his 
own povver, he secured to him the title and tlie 
honours of general. This conduct brought over 
MuiiHtius Flancus, who w'as at the head of a 
considerable force at no great distance. Thus 
Antony \vaR once nioiu) very po^yerfnl, and re- 
turned into Italy with seventeen entire legions 
of foot, and Icir* thousand horse. Besides 
these, he left six legions ns n garrison in Qaiil, 


under the command ot Varhis, one of his con. 
vivial companions, whom they called Cottfhw I 
. Octavius, when he found that Cicero’s oi»- 
ject was to restore the liberties of the common, 
wealtli, soon abandoned him. and came to aJ 
accommodation with Antony. They met, to. 
gether vyitli . Lepidus, in a small river island.f 
where the conference lasted three days. Ths 
empire of the world was divided amongst them 
like a paternal inheritance ; and tliis fliey found 
do difliciilty in settling. But whom tliey should 
kill, and whom they should' spare, it was not 
so easy to adjust, while each was for saving his 
resjiective friends, aud putting to deatli liis 
enemies. At length their resentment against 
the latter overcame tliclr kindness for tlic 
former. Octavius gave up Cicero to Antony ; 
and Antony sacrificed his uncle Lucius Ca.\sar 
to Octavius ; while Lepidus had the privilege 
of putting to death his. own broflier Paulus. 
Though others say, that Ijepidus gave up Pou- 
lus to thcm,t; 'though they liad required him to 
put him to death himselfi 1 believe there never 
was any thing so atrDcioa8,or so execrablysavage 
ns this commerce of murder ; for while a 
friend was gfiven up for an enemy received, the 
same action murdered at once the friend aud 
the enemy ; and the destruction of the former 
was still more horrible, because it had not even 
resentment for its apology. 

When this confederacy had taken place. Die 
army desired it might be confirmed by some 
alliance : and Gmsar, therefore, was to murry 
Claudia, the daughter, qf Fttlyia, Antony’s wife. 
As soon as this waa^etennined, they marked 
down such as they intended to put to death ; 
the number of which amounted to three hun- 
dred. When Cicero was slaip, Antony ordered 
his head, and the hand witli which he wrote 
his Philippics, to be cut off; and when they 
were presented him, he laughed, and exulted 
at tlio sight After he was satiated with look- 
ing upon them, he ordered them to be placed 
on the rostra in the forum* But this insult on 
the dead was, in tact, an abuK of his own 
good fortune, and of the power it had placed 
in his haTids.§ When his uncle Lucius Ga .sar 
was pursued by his murderers he fled for re • 
fuge to his sister ; and when the pursuers had 
broken into the house, and were forcing thrir 
way into his chamber, she placed lierself at 
the door, and, stretching forth her hands, she 
cried, ” You shall not kill Lucius Cicsnr till 
you have first killed me, the mother of your 
general.” By tliis means she saved hcv 
brotheri 

This triumvirate was very odious to the 
llonmns ; but Antony bore tlie greater blame . 
for ho was not only older tlian Ca*sar, and 
more powerful than Lepidus, but, wln ii he 

• Fiotn a Iialf pint bumper; a Greek measure sc 
calletl. 

t III the Uhiiie, not far from Dulo^iia. 

X The former English translator ought not to have 
oiniUeil this because ft somewhat softcos at least 
the charaete*' of Lepidus, who was certainty ihe 
least execrable villain of the three. 

$ Were there any circiimsianee in Anlmj’s lire 
that could be esteemed an instance of tnic iiiau- 
naidmtty, the total want of that virtue in this ty>e 
would prove that such a ciicninstance was incictv 
accidvutaV. 
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wnA no longf^r tinder cl iffictiltfes, he fell hnrk^ 
into tlie former inreffularitiea of his life. His 
aljandoned nnd dissolute manners were the 
iiinre obnoxious to the pe^le by his living in 
tiie house of Pomney the Great, a man no less 
distinguished by nis femnernnce and motlesiy, 
tliaii by the honour of three trinniphs. Tbev 
were inortiBed to see these doors shut with 
insolence against magistrates, generals,, and 
nuil>a.s3adors ; while they were open to players^ 
inpglers, and sottish sycophants, on whom lie 
spent the greatest part of those treasures he had 
amassed by rapine. Indeed, the triuniviraie 
were by no means scrupulous about the manner 
in which they procured their wealth. They 
seized and 'sold the estates of those who liad 
Lull'll proscribed, and, by false accusations, 
defrauded tlieir widows and orphans. They 
burdf^ned the people with insupportable im- 
positions ; and neing informed that large sums 
of money,' the property both of strangers and 
citizens, were deposited iri the hands of the 
vestals, they toolt them away by vidlence. 
When Caesar found that Antony’s covetonsness 
was as boundless as his prodigality, lie de- 
manded a division of the treasure, ilie army 
too was divided. Antony and Ciesar went 
into Macedonia against Brutus and Cassias ; 
and the government of Home was left to Lc- 
pidus. 

When they had encamped in sight of flic 
enPTny, Antony opposite to CassiUs, and Caesar 
lu Brutus, Csesar eliected nothing extraordinaiy, 
but Antony’s edbrts were still successful. In 
the first engagement Csesar was defeated by 
Brutus ; his camp was taken ; and lie narrowly 
escaped by flight , though, in nis Commentaries, 
he tells us, that, on account of a dream which 
hap])ened to one of his friends, he had with- 
drawn before the battle.* Cassius was de- 
feated by Antony Y and yet there are those, 
too, who say, that Antony was not present at 
the imttle, but only joined in the pursuit aller- 
wards. As Cassius knew nothing of the suc- 
cess of Brnins, ha was killed at his own earnest 
entreaty, by his freedman Pindarus. Another 
hat lie was fought soon after, ill wliicli Brutus 
was defeated; and, in consequence of that 
slew himself. Caesar happened, nt that time, to 
lui siek, and the honour of this victory, like- 
wise, of course fell to Antony. As he stood 
oyer the body of Brutus, he slightly reprouclie<i 
him for the death of his brother Cains, whom, 
ill revenge for the death of Cicero, Brutus had 
slain in Macedonia. It appeared, liowever, 
that Antony did not impute the denlli of Caius 
so much to Brutus as to Hortensius ; for he 
ordered the latter to be slain upon his brother’s 
tomb. He threw his purple robe over the body 
of Bnitiis, and ordered one of his frecdincn to 
do the honours of his funeral. When he was 
afterwards informed, that he had not burned 
the robe with the body, and that he hail re- 
tained part of the money which was to be ex- 
pended on the ceremony, he commanded him to 
he slain. After this victory Cajsar^ was con- 
veyed to Rome • and it was expected that ,Iii.s 
distemper would put an end to his life. Antony 
having traversed some of the provinces of Asia 
for the purpose of raising money, passed with a 
huge army into Greece.' Contributions, indeed. 


were absolutely necessary, wlu'ii a gratnitv of 
nve thousand drachmas had been promised f > 
every, private man, 

Antony’s helmviour was at first very arcejd- 
ablo to the Grecians. He attended tlie digp- 
pu^B of their logicians, their public diversions, 
and .religious ocreniom- a. He was mild in 
the administration of justice, and nllected to 
be called the friend of Grefre » but particu- 
larly the friend of Afheo«t, to wiiicIi he iiiado 
considvrahle prepMits. 'fh** '(eg:o'eusians,vying 
with the AHietiiaii.<< in exhibiting Mometiiing 
curious, invited him to see their senate -liuasc' ; 
and when they asked him how he liked it, lie 
told them it was little and raiiioas. ] In took (lie 
dimensions of the temple of Apolh^ Pvlhius, aa 
if he had intended top'paii il ; and, indeed, lie 
promised ^ niiicli to the .senate. 

•Bat when, leaving Lncia.s Censoriniis in 
Gricce, he once more pas.sed into Asia ; when 
he had enriched himself with the wealth of this 
country ; w hc*n his house was the resort of oh- 
sequioii.s kings', and qiiecms coiitemled for his 
favour by their beauty anil inunificenee ; then, 
whilst Ctrsar was harassed with seditions at 
Rome, Antonv once more gave up his soul to 
luxury, and fell into all the dissipations of his 
fornu r liib. The Auaxeiiores and (he Zuthi, 
the harpers and pipers, Meirudoru.s (he dancer, 
the whole corps of the Asiatic drama w ho (hr 
outdid fh hallm)iM*ry the imor wretches of Italy; 
the.se were the people of the court, the folks 
that carried all before tlieiii. In short, all was 
riot and disorder. And Asia, in some nieasiire^ 
resetnhlod the city mentioned by Sophocles,* 
that was at once filled with the perfumes of 
sacrifices, songs, and groans. 

When Antoiw enti-red Ephesus, (he women 
in the dress of Bacchanals, -mid men and boys 
habited like Pan and the .satyrs, marched be- 
fore him. Nothing was to be seen thnmgh the 
wholcrcity hut ivy crowns, and spears wreathed 
with ivy, liarps, Ihites, and pipes, while Antony 
was flailed by the name of Bacchus. — ^ 

Bacchus ! ever kind and free !” 

And such, indeed, he was to some ; bat to 
othf?rs he was savage and severe. He deprivc’d 
many noble families of their fortnnrs, and 
bestowed them on syrophauts and pnrasite.s. 
Many were repre.sented to he dead, who wero 
still lUing ; and comnlis.^io^H were given to his 
knavc.s (or seizing their estates, lie gave bis 
cook the estate of a Magnesijin citizen for 
dressing one siqiper to his taste : hut when he 
laid a doulihs impost on Asia, Hyhrlas, the 
agent for the people, told him, with a pleasantry 
that was agreeable b> bis biiiiiour, that^^ If ln> 
doubled the fnves, lie ought to double the srn- 
son.s too, and supply the people with two sum- 
mer.s and two winters.” lie athled, at the same 
time, with a litth*. a.sperity, that, “As Asia 
had already raised two hundred thoiiKaiid ta- 
lents, if ho hud not nrt i\<-d it, he should de- 
mand it of tho.so who h.' il ; bat,” .said lie, “ if 
you rer.eived it and yet have if not, we are un- 
done.” ’I'his touched Iiim sensility ; for he was 
ignonmt of many things that were (rnn.snctfM] 
under his aiifhorify ; not tliat he wa.s ind/»lrnt, 
but unsuspeciing. flc hud q simplicity in his 
nature witfioat much penetration. Bat when 


See the Ibe of Diiitui. 
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lie foaud that faults had been committed, he 
expressed the greatest concern and acknow- 
led^ent to the suiTeren. He was prodigal, in 
his rewards, and severe in his punishments ; 
buhithe excess was rather in the fonuer tl>an 
in the latter. The insulting raillery of his coi|- 
Tersation carried its remedy along with it ; for 
he was perfectly liberal in allowing, tlie retort, 
and gave^and took with the same good humour. 
This, however, had a bad effect on his ailairs. 
He iniagined that those who treated him with 
freedom in conversation would liot be insincere 
' ‘in business. He did not perceive that his sy> 
cophants were artful in their freedom ; that they 
used it as a kind of poignant sauce to prevent 
the satiety of flattery ; and that, by taking these 
liberties with him. at table, they knew well, that 
when they complied with his opiniops in busi- 
ness, he would not think it the effect of COfUp 

plaisance, but a conviction of bis superior 
judgment. 

Such was the frail, the flexible Antony, when 
the love of Cleopatra came in to the oompletion 
of his ruin. This awakened every dormant vice, 
inflamed every guilty passion, and totally ex- 
tinguished the gleams of remaining virtue. It 
began in this manner: when he first set out on 
his expedition against the Parthians, he sent 
orders to Cleopatra to meet him in Cilicia, that 
she might answer some accusations which had 
been laid Bgainst her of assisting Cassiupin the 
war. Dellius, .who went on this message, no 
sooner observed the beauty and address of Cleo- 
patra, than he concluded that such a woman, 
far from having anything to apprehend from 
tile reaentment of Antony, would certainly have 
great inflnence over him. He therefore paid 
hhi court to the amiable Egyptian, and solicited 
her to go, aa Homer says, “ in her best attire 
into Cilicia : assuring her, that she had notiiing 
to fear from Antony, who was the mmt courtly 
general in the world. Induced by tins invita- 
tion, and in the confidence of that beauty which 
had before touched the hearts of C«Mr and 
yentig Pompey, she entertained no doubt of the 
conquest of Antony. When Caesar and Pom- 
pey nad her favours, she was young and unex- 
iierienced : but-she was to meet Antony at an 
ngewhen beauty^in its full perfection, called 
in the maturity of the understandmg to its aid. 
Prepared, therefore, with such treasures, orna- 
ments, and presents, as were suitable to the dig- 
nity and affinence ot her kingdom, but chiefly 
1‘clying OB her personal charms, she set off tor 

Cincin. • . , 

Though she had received many .pressing 
letters of invitation from Antony and his Iriends 
she held him in such contempt that she by no 
meang took Uie most expeditions method oi tra- 
velltng. She sailed along the river Cydniis in 
a most magnificent galley.. The stem was 
covered with gold, the sails were of purple, 
and the. oars were silver. ^ These, m their 
motion, kept time to the music* of flutes, and 
pipes, ahd harps. The queen, in the dress 
and character of Venus, lay under canopy 
embroidered with gold, of the most exjimsite 
workmanship, white boys, bke painted Cupids, 
stood fanning her on each side of the solo. 

• Horn 11. xW. 1. 104. it l» thus that Juifo pro- 
poBcs to meet Jupiter, when ihe has a particular 
dtsiisn ot' inspirlag him with love* 


Her niaids were of the most dlstiogaished 
beauty, and^ habited like the Nereids and the 
Graces, assisted in the steerage and conduct 
of the vessel. The fragrance of bomiog in- 
cense was diffused along the shores, which 
were covered with multitudes of people. I^me 
followed the procession, and sach numbers 
went down from the city to see it, that Antony 
was at last left alone on tlie tribunal. A ru.. 
mour was soon spread, that Venus was come 
to feast with Bacchus, for the benefit of Asia. 
Antony sent to invite her to supper ; but she 
thought it his duty to wait upon heri and to shew 
his politeness on her arrival he complied. He 
was astonished at magnificence of the pre- 
parations ; but particularly at that mnltitpde of 
of lights, which were raised, or jet down to- 
gether, and disposed in such avarie^ of square 
and circular figures, that they afforded one of 
the most pleasing spectacles that has been re- 
corded in history. The day following Antony 
invited her to sup with him, and was ambitious 
to outdo her in the elegance and magnificence 
of the entertainment. But he was soon con- 
vinced that he came short of her in both, and 
was the first to ridicule the meanness and vul- 
garity of his treat. As she found that Antony’s 
numour savoured more of the camp than of the 
court, she fell into the same coarse vein, and 
played upon him witliout the least resene. 
Such was the variety of her powers in conver- 
sation : her beauty, it is said, was neither as- 
tonishing nor inimitable ; but it derived a force 
from her wit, and her fascinating 
which was absolutely irresistible. 
was delightfully melodious, andh^jtE|^ 
variety of modulation as an inst|SI||HlM^W inahy 
strings. She spoke most langnaj^s ; and there 
were but few of the foreign ambassadors whom 
she answered by an interpreter. She gave au- 
dience herself to the Ethiopians^ theTrocIo- 
dites, the Hebrews, Arabs, Synans, Medcs, 
and PorUiians, Nor were these all the lan- 
guages she understood,, though the kings of 
Egypt, her predecessors, could hardly ever 
attain to the Bgytian : ana some of tliem forgot 
even their original Macedonian, 

Antony was so wholly engrossed with her 
charms that while his wife Fulyia was main- 
taining his interest at Rome against Caesar, and 
tlie Parthian forces, assembled under the con- 
duct ofLabienus in Mesopotamia, were ready 
to enter Syria, she led her amorous captive in 
triumph to Alexandria. There the veteran 
warrior fell into every idle excess of puerile 
amusement, and offered at shnne of lux^ 
vrVi what Antiplio calls the greatest of all sa 
crificcs, the .sacrifice qf time. This mode of 
life they called /ie inimitable. They visited 
each other alternately every day i and the pro- 
fusion of their entertainments is almo.^t increm* 
ble. Philotas, a physician of Amphissa, who 
was at that time pursuing his studies m AIm- 
ahdria, told my grandfather Lamprias, that iw- 
ing acquhintea with one of Antony’s cooks, nc 
was invited to see the pfebarations for supp^ 
Vhien he came into tho kitchen, beside an inn- 



surprise l, — . 

for whom this enormous provision ' ““s* 

I been made. The cook laughed, and Mid, tiia 
Lthe company did not exceed twelve : but tnai. 
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as every dish was to be roasted (oa sinele tnm, 
line] as Antony was uBcertain as to the time 
when he would sup/particnlarly if an extraor- 
dinary bottle, wan extraordinary vein of con- 
versation was i^oing round, it was necessaiy to 
bave a siicoeasion of anpMra. Philotas added, 
that being afterwards in me service of Antony's 
eldest son by Fulvia, he was admitted to snp 
with him, wneii he .did not snp with his father ; 
and it once happen^ that, when, another phy- 
sician at table had tired the company with his 
noise and impertinence, he silenced him with 
the following sophism : There are some degrees 
of a fever tn which cold water in good for a 
man : every man, who has a fever, has it in 
some degree; an^ therefore, cold water is good 
for every man in a fever. The impertinent 
was struck dumb with this syllogism ; and An- 
tony’s son, who laughed at liis distress, to re- 
ward Philotas for his good offices, pointing to 
a magnificent side-boaid of plate, said, ^ All 
that, Philotas, is yours Philotas acknow- 
ledged the kind ofmr ; but thought it too much 
for such a boy to give. And, afterwards, when 
a servant brought the plate to him in a chest, 
that he might put his seal upon it, he refused, 
and, indeed, was afraid to accept it: upon 
wdicl. the servant said, ** VVliat are you afraid 
of? Do not you consider that this is a present 
from the son of Antony, who could easily give 
you its weight in gold ? However, 1 would 
recommend it to you to take the value of it in 
money. In this plate tliere may be some curious 
pieces of ancient workmanship that Antony 
may >ct a value on.’^ Such are the anecdotes 
which my gmndfather told me he had from 
Philotas. * 

Clecpaira was not limited to Plato’s four 
kinds of fiattery.* She had an infinite variety 
of it. Whether Antony were in the gay, or 
the serious humour, still she had something 
ready for his amusement. She was with him 
night and day : shn gamed, she drank, she 
hunted, she reviewed with him. In his night 
nimhles, when he was reconnoitering the doors 
and windows of the citizens, and Growing out 
liis jests upon them, she attended him in the ha- 
hit of a servant, which he also on such occasions, 
alTccted to wear. From these expeditions he 
frequently returned a suftercr both in person 
and character. But though some of the Alex- 
andrians were displeased with this whimsical 
humour, others enjoyed it, and said, “ That An- 
tony presented his comic parts in Alexandria, 
uad reserved the tragic for Rome.” To men- 
tion all his follies would be too trifiing ; but his 
fishing story must net be omitted. He was a 
fishing one day with Cleopatra, and had ill 
success, which, in the presence of his mistress, 
he looked upon as a disgrace ; he, there- 
fore, ordered one of his assistants to dive and 
lit on his Imok such as had been taken before. 
.'Ihs scheme be put In practice three or four 
times, and Cl^patra perceived it She affected, 
however, to be surprised at his success : ex- 
pressed her wonder to the pei^le 'about her; 
and, the day (bllowing. invited them to Me 
fresh pFoolh of it. when the day following 
camr, the vessel was crowded with people; 
and as scon as Aotony bad let down his line; 
she ordered one of her divers immediately to 

• Plato, Gfirfilus. 


Dat a salt fish on his hook. Ulien Antony 
tound he had caught his fish, he drew iin liii 
line ; and this, as may be supposed, occamoned 
no small mirth amongst the sMctators. “ Go, 
general !” said Cleopatra, “ leave fishing to ug 
petty pi inccs of Pharos and Canopus ; your 
game is cities, kingdor s, and provinces.”* 

In the midst of thestf sceftes of festivity and 
dissipation, Antony received ‘two unfavour- 
ni>le messages . one from Rome, that his wifii 
Fuma, and his brother f juciiis, after loug dis- 
aentions between themselves, b^d joined to 
oppose CsDsar, but were overpowered, and 
obliged to fly out oi Italy. The other informed 
him, that Labienns and the Partisans had re- 
dneed Asia from Syria and the Euphrates to 
Lydia and Ionia. It was with difficulty that 
even this roused him from his lethargy: but 
waking at length, and literally waking from a 
fit of intoxication, he set out against the Par- 
thians, and proceeded as fur as Phoenicia. 
However, upon the receipt of some very mov- 
ing letters from Fiilvia, lie turned his course 
towards Italy with two linndred ships. Such 
of ^ Lis friends us had fled from thence, he re- 
ceued; and from these he learned, that Ful- 
via had been the principal cause of the distnr* 
bances in Home. Her disposition had a natu 
ral tendency to violence and discord ; and, on 
this Cccusion, it was abetted by jealousy ; for 
she exppctc<l that the disorders of Italy would 
call Antony from tlie arms of Cleopatra. 
Timt unhap|)y woman died at Sycion, in her 
progress to meet her husband. < 

This event opened an opportunity for a recon- 
ciliation w'ith *Ctesar. For wnen Antony 
came to Italy, and Cmsar expressed no resent* 
ment against him, but threw the whole blame 
on Fill via - their respective friends interfered, 
and brought them to an accommodation. The 
east, within the boundaries of the Ionian sea, 
was given to Antony ; the western provinces 
to Cftfsar; and Lepidus had Africa. ^ When 
they did not accept of the consulship them* 
selves, they were to dispose of it as they thought 
proper, in their turns. 

After these matters were settled, ilier 
thought of means to secure this union which 
fortune had set on foot Csesar bad a sister 
older than himself named Octavia, but they had 
different mothers. The mother of Octavia was 
Ancaria. Caisar’s -mother was Attia. He Imd 
a great affection for this sister ; for she was a 
woman of extraordinary merit. She had been 
already married to Caius Marcelliis ; but a lit* 
tie before this had buried her husband : and as 
Antony had lost his wife, toere vras an open- 
ing for a fresh union. His connection with 
Clecpatra he did not affect to deny ; but he 
absolutely denied that he was niarriea to her; 
and, in this circumstance, indeed, his prudeMa 

S revailed over his love. His marriage with 
fetavia was universally wished. It was the 
aeneral hope, that a woman of her beauty ^nd 
distinguished virtues would ^uire lucn an 
influence over Antony, as might, in the e^, 
be salutary to the state. Conditions being 
mutually agreed upon, they proceeded to 

* Tfali expretslon of Clcopstra's hat tomelblai 
of the tame turn with . that putage In Virgil— 

Excadeut alll ipirasila malllet lanit 
Ta regere imperio popalos, Romtne, memenlo 
• 2 T 
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tolenmise Uie nnpiials at Rome: and the law fit was still Caesar, scock and Caesar’s quail 
¥hich permits no widow to marry till theexpi- These things co-operatinuT with the oonMror’ 
atiOD of ten months after the decease of her observation.s^ had such an effect on Antony 
lusband was dispensed with by th? senate. that he gave up tlie management of his domes- 
SestM, the son of Pompeyy who was then in tic affairs to Caesar* and left Italy. Octavia 
XMwesdion of Sicily, had not only made great . who had by this time brought him a daughter’ 
•avages ih Italy, but had covered the sea with he took with him into Oreece.\ He wintorel 
mch a number of piratical vessels, under the in Atliens, and there he leamea that his affairs 
command of Menas and - Menecrates, that it in Asia, under Ventidius, were saccessful • 
ivas no loti^r safe for, other ships to pass. He tliat the Parthians were routed, and that La« 
lad been tavourabWi^ tlotwithstanding, to An- biennsand Pharnapates, the ablest geperulsoi 
,ony ; for he had 4$ven a kind reception to Orodes, fell in the battle. *In honour of this 
us mother and his. wife Fulvia, when they were victory he gave an entertainmknt to the Greeks, 
obliged to fly from Rome. It was judged pro- and treated the Athenians with an ezhibitioii 
j^r, therefore, to accommodate matters with of the gymnastic games, in which he took tin* 
aim ; and, for this purpose, a meeting was held master’s part himself. The robes and ensigns 
iit the promontory of'Misemim by the mole that of the general were laid aside ; the rods, the 
rnns into the sea. Poiitpey was attended by cloak,, and the slippers of the Gymnasiarch 
fleet ; Antony and Caesar by an army of were assumed ; and when the combatants had 
foot. At this interview it was settled, that fought sufficiently, he parted them himself. . 
Pompey should keep Sicily and Sardinia, on When he went to the war, he took with mni 
condition that he sliould dear the sea of pirates, a crpwn of the sacred olive ; and by tlie direc- 
Hid send u certain quantity of corn to Rome, tion of some oracle or otlier, a vessel of water 
When these things were detcmiiued, they mu- filled out of the Clepsydra.^ In the meantime, 
Hally invited each other to supper; but it Pacoras, sonof the king, of Parthia, made an 
:ell to the lot of Pompey to give the first enter- incursion into Syria, but was routed by Venti- 
^inmetit. When Antony asked him where dins in Cyrrliestica, and with the greatest part 
jiey slionu] sup : “ TJiere,” said he, pointing of his army, fell in the liattle. This celebmted 
:o the adniiral-i^lley of six oars, '' tluft is the victory made ample amends for the defeat of 
mly patrimonial mansion-house tliat is left to Crassus. The Parthians had now been thrice 
Pompey: and it implied, at the same time, a conquered, and were confined within the bound'* 
sarcasm on Antony, who was then in posses- of Media and Mesopotamia. Ventidius would 
lion of his father’s house. 'However, he enter- not pursue the Partiiians any farther, fpr fear 
nined them very politely, after conducting of exciting tlw envy of Antony ; he, tlierefore, 
;hem over a bridge from the promontory to the turned his arms against tlie revolters, and 
ihip that rode at anchor. Dflritig the enter- brought them back to their duty. Amongst 
eminent, while the raillery ran briskly on An- these was Antiqchus, tlie king of Commageiie, 
and Cleopatra, Menus came to Pompey, whom he besieged in the city pf Samosatn. 
ind told him secretly, that, if he would permit That prince, at first offered to pay a thousand 
lim to out tlie cable, he would not only make bdents, and to submit himself to the Reman 
lira master of Sicily and Sardinia, but of the empire ; npon which Ventidius told him, that 
whole Roman Empire. Ponincy, after a mo- he must send proposals to Antony : for he wa.H 
nent’s deliberation, answered, that he should then at no great clistance ; and he had not coia- 
mve done it without coiwultiiig him, ‘^We missioned Ventidius to make peace with A nli- 
nust now let it alone,” said he, “ for I cannot odius, that something at least might be done by 
jreak my oatli of treaty.” The compliment of himself. But while the siege was thus pro- 
be entertainment was returned by his guests, longed and the people of Somosata despfured 
uid he then retired to Sicily. of obtaining terms, tliat despair produced a 

^ Antony, after the accoiiiniodation, sent Ven • degree of courage which defeated every ellbrt 
idius into Asia, to stop the progress of the of llie besiegers ; and Antony was at last re- 
Parthiatis. All matters of public administra- duced to the disgraceful necessity of accepting 
ion weretsonducted with the greatest harmony tliree hundred talents. 

letween him and Oetavius ; and, in compliment Afer he had done some little towards settling 
H the latter, be took uiioii himself the ollice of the affairs of Syria, he returned to Athens, 
ilgh-priest to Caesar the dictator. But, alas ! and sent Ventidius to Rome, to emoy the re- 
in their contests at play, Cwsar' was generally ^ard of his merit in a triumph. He was tlic 
raperior, and Antony was mortitied. He had only general that ever triumphed over the Par- 
in hie house a lortime-telling gipsy, who was tliians. His birth was obscure, but his connec- 
ikilled in the calculation of nativities, aTIiis tions with Antony brought him into great ap- 
tnan, either to oblige Cleopatra, or following tlie pointments; and, by making the best use of 
investiration of truth, told Antony, that tlie them, he confirmed what was said of Antony 
star of his fortune, however glorious in itself, ^nd Octavius Caesar, that they were more sue- 
was eclipsed and obscured by Caesar’s, and ad- cessfiiUby their lieutenants, than when they 
vised him, by all means, to keep at toe great- commSded in person. This observation, with 
esb di^nce from that young man. The ^e- regard to Antony in particular, pight be iasri- 
nius of your life,” sUid he, ^ is afraid of his : ||ed by the success of Sossius end Qamdius. 
when it is alone, its port is erect and fearless ; x he former had done great things in Syria 

when hifl approaches, it is dejected and de- and the latter, whom he left in Armenia, re- 
pressed.” Indeed, there were many circum- duced the wh^ country ; after defeating 
stances that seemed to justify tlie comuror’s 

doctrine ; for in every kind of play, Whefoer , ciepiydm wm a /oantain befoaslni to the 
ttey cM loto, or Cfiat the die, Antony was atill citadel at AUieiit •, lo caHed, l»e<^B»e It wa, ♦om* 
the loser* In ttieir cock-figlits and quail-fights, times full of water, ana tew^ttmes empty* 
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t/iekinfrsoflberiaand Albania^ penetrated as 
far as Mount Caucasus; and spread the terror 
of Antony’s name and power through those 
harbarons nations. 

Soon after ihia^ upon hearing some disagree, 
able reports concerning the designs or the 
conduct of Csesar^ he sailed for Italy with a 
fleet of three hundred sliips ; und^ being refused 
the harbour of Bnindusium, he made for 
Tarentum. . There he was prevailed on by his 
wife Octavia, who accompanied him, and was 
then pregnant a tliird time, to send her to her 
brother ; and she was fortunate enough to meet 
iiimon her journey, attended by his two friends, 
JNIarcenas and Agrippa. In conference with 
him, she entreated him to consider pecu- 
liarity of her situation, and not to make the 
happiest woman in tlie world the most unfor- 
tunate. “ The eyes of all,” said she, ^ are ne- 
cessarily turned on me, who am the wife ot 
Antony, and the sister of Cassar; and should 
these chiefs of the empire, misled by hasty 
counsels, invoh'je the wholo in war, whatever 
may be the event, it will be unhappy for me.” 
Ca;sar was softened by the entreaties of his 
sister, and proceeded with peaceable views to 
Tarentum. Uis arrival afforded a general 
satisfiiction to the people. They were pleased 
to see such an army on the shore, and such a 
fleet in the harbour, in the mutual disnosition 
for peace ; and nothing but coinplinients and 
expressions of kindness passing between the 
generals. Antony first invited Caesar to sup 
with him, and in compliment to Octavia, he 
accepted the invitation. At length it w^as 
agreed,^ that Caesar should give up to Antony 
Svo legions for the Puctliian servic<‘ ; and that 
Antony, in return, should leave a hundred armed 
galleys with Cmsar.^ Octavia, moreover, en- 
gaged Antony to give up twenty light ships 
to Cmsar, and procured from her brnther a 
tlioiisancl foot for iier liiisbund. Matters 
being this accommodated, Ciesar went to wai 
with Pompey for the recovery of Sicily ; and 
Antony, leaving under liis protection his wife 
Htid his children, both by the present and the 
furijier marriage, sailed for Asia. 

Upon his approach to Syria, the love of 
Cleopatra, which had so long been dormant in 
his heart, and which better counsels seemed 
totally to have suppressed, revived again, and 
took possession of his soul. The unruly steed, 
to which Phito^ compares certain passions, 
once more broke loose, and in spite of honour, 
interest, and prudence, Antony sent Fonteius 
Capito to conduct Cleopatra into Syria. 

Upon her arrival he made her the most 
magiiiflcent presents. He gave her the pro- 
vinces of Phoenicia, Caslosyria, Cyprus, great 
part of Cilicia, that district of Judaea which 
^oduces (he balm, and that part of Arabia 
Nul)athea which lies uimn the ocean. These 
extravagant {rifts were disagreeable to.4he Ro- 
iuaas: for, thongli he had often conferred on 
private persons considerable governments and 
ktag^buss I ' tiiongh he had deprived inaoy 

^‘Plutarch here alludes to that pasiage in Plato, 
*Pfre be compares the soul to a winded cbsriut, 
with two horses and a charioteer. One of these 
norses is tnlscbicvout and unruly : the other gentle 
sod tractable. 'Hie ^arioteer is Reason: the 
tturoty bor^ denotes the concupiscent, and the 
tractable bdrsC the iraKlbte part. Plato, Pba;d. 


princes of tlieir dominions, and behead < 1 » 
Antigonns of Judosu, the first king that ever 
siitferetl in such a manner;* yet notliing so 
much distnrbed the Romans as his enormous 
profusion in favour of fhut womans Nor were 
they less olVendcd at his giving the surnames of 
the sun and moon to t' v twins he liad by her. 

Blit Antony knew vv4‘ll how ttigive a fair ap- 
|)earauce to the most di^trcpiitable uctions. 
rht- greatness of the lt.e*niii vuipirr, lif! said, 
appeared more in guinis itian ir. receiving king- 
doms and tl'.ht it was proper for jiersoiis of 
high birth and station to exiemi and secure 
their nobility, by leaving children and succes. 
sors bom of ditlerent princes ; that his ancestor 
Hercules trusted not to the fertility of one 
woman, ns if lie liad feared the pciialtios an- 
nexed to the law of Solon ; but, by various 
cnnuectiuns with the sex, became the founder 
ol niaiiy families 

After Orodes was slain by his soil Pliraafes,*!' 
who took possession of the kingduiii, many of 
the Parthian chiefs fled to Antony ; and amongst 
the rest, Monesiis, a man of great dignity and 
power. Antony thinking that iVluiiesiis, iti lus 
fortune, resembled 'I'hemistocles, and compar- 
ing his own wealth and niagiiificenre to that of 
the kings of Persia, gave him three cities, 
Ijarissa, Arethiisa, and ilieraniimtis, whicli 
was before called Boinbyce. But when Phraates 
sent Morie.siis ussiiraiices of his satedy, he 
readily dismissed him. On this occasion he 
formed a scheme to deceive Pliraates: be 
pretended a disposition for peace, and required 
only that the Koinun standards and ensigns 
which had been taken at the defeat of Cnissus, 
and such of tlie prisoners as still survived, 
might be restored, lie sent Cleopatra into 
Egypt ; after wliich lie iimrclied through Arabia 
and Arnienia, where, as soon us his own troops 
were joined by the allies, he review^ed his artiiy. 
He had several princes in alliance with him, but 
Artavasdes, king of Armenia, was the most - 
powerful ; for he furrii.shed six thousand horse, 
and seven thousand foot. At this review there 
appeared sixty thousand Homan foot, and teu 
thuiisaiid horse, who, though chiefly Gauls and 
Spaniards, were reckoned as Komums. The 
number of the allies, incluiling the light ariuefl 
and the cavalry, aruounted to thirty thniisand. 

This formidable urmunient, which struck ter- 
ror into the Indians beyond Buctria, and 
alarmed all Asia, his attacliinent to Cleopatrii 
reiidererl perfectly useless. His impatience to 
return unci spend the winter in her arms, made 
him take the field too early in tlie season, and 
precipiuded ail his measures. As a man who 
js under the power of encliantuieiit, can only 
act as the impulse of the magic direcU litni, his 
eye was continually drawn to Cleopatra, and to 
return to her was a gre^ater objc^ct than to con* 
•qiier the world. He ought certainly to have 
wintered in Armenia,- (hat he might give a 
proper respite and refreshment to fiisuieii. Utter 
a march of a thousand miJes. (n the early part 
of the spring, he should have made hmtseif 
master of Media, before the Parthian ti^ps 

were drawn out of garrison ; but his impatience 

Dion tells us tiitl AoUcoaus was flrst tied . to. a 
stake imd whipped ; and that afterwards bis throat 
was cut. 

t The same Phraates that Horace mentloas. 
Hedilttum Vurl soiio Phrautem* IJb. Hb ode <• 

V . 3X0 
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pnt hun ii|Km the marrii, and leaving Armenia 
on tho ieft, he passed ilirongh the province of 
Atropatcno, and ioirl waste the country. In 
his haste^ he left behind him' the battering en- 
gines, amongst which ura.q a ram eighty feet 
long, and these followed the camp on three 
hundred carriages ; had any damage' happened 
to these, it would have been impossible to re- 
pair them in this.uppcr part of Asia, where there 
is no timber of height or strength siidicient for 
the purpose, itowever, they were brought 
after him nnderthe rondnet of Slafianus; and, 
in the mean time, he laid siege fo the large city 
of Phrnatn, the residence of the kingoT Media’s 
wives and children. fJere he perceived his 
error in leaving the engines behind ; for want 
of which he was obliged to ilintw up a mount 
ngniiist the wall, and that required considerable 
time and labour. 

In the mean time, Pliraaies came up with a 
numerous army, and being informed that An- 
tony had left behind him his machines, he sent 
a largo detachinoiit to intercept them. This 
party fell upon Statianus, who, with ten thon- 
sand of his men, was slain upon the spot. Many 
were taken prisoners, among whom was king 
Polemo ; and the machines w'ere seized by the 
enemy and destroyed. 

This miscarriage greatly diseoiirngcd the 
army ; and Artavasdes, though he had been 
the pronnjtcr of the war, withdrew liis forces 
in despair. Tlie Parthians, on tlic other hand, 
<'nci uraged by tlieir success, came up with the 
JlomaiiH while tliey were employed in the siege, 
and treated iliom with the most insolent me- 
naces and contempt. Antony, who knew that 
despair and timidity w'oiihl he the eonseqiieneo 
ofinaetioTi, led out fen legioii.s, three privtorinn 
f'ohnrts hen\y arunMl, and the w’hole body of 
cavalry, on (he biniiiessof Ibroging. lie was 
persuaded, nf (he same time, that (his w'asfhc 
only metliod of drawing (he enemy after him, 
nnd hringing them to a hattle. After one day’s 
i>rogress, he ohseia ed the enemy in iiiotinn, and 
watched an opportunity to fall upon him hi his 
niairli. H<‘n?upon h(' put up in his camp (he sig- 
nal for battle : but, at. the same time, struck his 
tents, as if his intention was not t<i fight, but 
io retire. Accordingly he passed the army of 
the barharinns, whicli was drawn up in form of 
u crescent: but he Jiad previously given orders 
to tho horse to chiirge the enemy, full speed, as 
Rooii ns tlieir ranks w'cre within reach of the 
legionary troops. The Parthians w ere stmek 
with astonishment at the order of the Homan 
army, w hen they observed them pass at ri^nlnr 
intervals without confusion, and brandish tlieir 
pikes in silence. 

When iho signal was given for battle, tlie 
horse turned short, and fell with loud shouts on 
the enemy. The Parfliians received the attack 
withtirmiiess, thongh they were too close in 
ivitli them for the use of their bows. But when 
the infantry came to the charge, their shonts, 
md the clashing of their arms, so frightened 
the. enemy’s horses, that they were no longer 
nionageable ; and tlie Parthians fled without 
once engaging* Antony pursued them closely, 
in hopes thai^ this action would, in a great 
mmiire, terminate the war. But when the 
infantry had followed them filly fiirlong^s, and 
the raVolrv at least' a hundred and fifty, he 
found that he had not slain above eighty of the 


enemy, and that thirty only were taaen ijnsooers. 
Thus, the little advantage of their victo. 
ries, and the heavy loss of their defeats, as in 
the recent instance of the carriages, was afresh 
discouragement to the Homans. 

The day following they returned with their 
baggage to the camp before Phrnata. In tbeir 
march they met with some straggling troops of 
the enemy, afterwards with greater (larties, and 
at last with the whole body, which having 
easily rallied, appeared like a fresh army, and 
harassed them in such a manner, .that it was 
with dittlculty they reached their camp. 

The Median garrison, in the absence of An- 
tony, had made a sally ; nnd those who were 
left to defend the mount, had quitted their post, 
and fled. Antony, at his return, punished the 
fugitives by decimation. That is,^ he divided 
them into tens ; and, in each division, put one 
to death, on whom the lot happened to fall. 
Those that escaped had their allowance in bar** 
ley instead of wheat. 

Both parties now' found their difficnlties in 
the war. Antony had the dread of famine be- 
fore him, for be could not foi-age without a ter- 
rible slaughter of his men ; and Plimates, whq 
knew the temper of the Parthians, was appre- 
hensive, that, if the Homans persisted in carry- 
ing on the siege, as soon as the autumnal 
equinox was passed, and the winter set in, he 
should be deserted by his army, which would 
not at that time eiiiUire tlie open field. To pre- 
vent this, he had recourse to stratagem. He 
ordered his officers not to pursue the Romans 
too close wKen they were foraging, but to per- 
mit tlieni to cfirry off provisions. He roin- 
niandcd them, at the same time, to compliment 
tliem on their valour : and to express his high 
opinion of the Homan bravery. They were in- 
structed, likewise, as opportunity might offer, 
to blame the obstinacy of Antony, which ex- 
posed iimny brave men to the severities of fa- 
iiiine and a winter campaign, who must suffer of 
course, notwithsfancllng all the Parthians could 
do for them, while Phruates sought for nothing 
more than peace, though he was ‘Still defeated 
in his benevolent intentions. 

Antony, on these reports, began to conceive 
hopes ; but he would not offer any terms before 
he was satisfied w helhcr they came originally 
from tlie king. The enemy assured him that 
s*icli were the sentiments of Phrnates ; and, 
being induced to believe them, be sent some of 
his friends io demand the standards and the 
prisoners that came info their hands on the de- 
feat of Cwissiis ; for he thought, if he demanded 
notliiug, it might appear that he was pleased 
with the privilege of retreating. The Parthian 
answered, that the standards and prisoners 
could not be restored ; but that Antony, if h^ 
thought proper, was at liberty torehreat in 
safeJy. ^ 

Aftei^ome few days had been spent in mak- 
ing up the baggage, he began his march. On 
this occasion, tlion^ h he Imd the happiest •elo- 
quence in addressing his soldiers, and recon- 
ciling them to every situation and event ; yet, 
w'hetberit was through shame, or sorrow, or 
both, he left that office to Domitins ^nobnr 
bus. Some of them were offended at this a 
an act of contempt; but the greater part ui^ 
derstood the catise, and, pitying their geoer^- 
paid him still ^oter attention. ' 
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- Antony had determined to lake his rout 
dirongh a plain and open country ; but a cer. 
tain Mardian, MPho was well acquainted witli 
the practices of the Parthians, and had approved 
hisTaiAi to the Romans at the battle when the 
machines were lost^ advised him to take flie 
mountains on his right, and not to expose his 
heavy-armed troops in an open country to the 
attacKS of the Parthian bowmen and cavalry. 
Phraates, he said, amused him witli fair pro- 
mises, merely to draw him off froni the siege ; 
but if he would take litm for Lis guide, he 
would conduct him b}r a way that was nearer, 
and better furnished with necessaries. Antony 
deliberated some time upon this. He would 
not appear to doubt the honour of the Parthians 
after the truce they had agreed to : and vet, he 
could not but approve of a way which was 
nearer, and wliieh lay through an inhabited 
country. At last, he reonired the necessary 
pledges of the Mardian's nnth, which he gave 
in siifiering himself to be bound till he should 
have conducted the army into Armenia. In 
this condition he lea the Romans peaceably 
along for two days : but on the third, when 
Antony, expecting nothing less than the Par- 
tliians, was marching forward in disorderly 
security, the Mardian, observing the mounds 
of a river broken down, and the waters let out 
into the plain where they were to pass, con- 
cluded that the Parthians had done this to re- 
tard their mnreh, and advised Antony to lie on 
his guard ; for the enemy, he said, was at no 
rest distance. Whilst Antony w’as drawieg 
up his men, and ^preparing such of tln^in as 
were armed with darts and slings to make a 
sally against llie enemy, the Parthians cnine 
upon him, and by surrounding his army, bar- 
passed it on every part The li^ht armed Ro< 
mil'ns, indeed, made an incursion upon them, 
and, galling them with their missive w'capons. 
obliged them to retreat ; but they soon ndurneu 
to the charge, till a band of the Gaulish cavalry 
attacked and dispersed them ; so that they ap- 
peared no more that day. 

Aiitonv, upon this, found what measures Jie 
was to take ; and, covering both wings and the 
rear with such troops as w'ere armed with mis- 
si\e weapons, his army inarched in the ftirtn 
of a square. The cavalry had orders to repel 
the attacks of the enemy, but not to pursue 
tliein to aiiv great distance. The Parthians, of 
course, when in four successive days they 
could make no considerable impression, and 
found themselves equally annoyeclin their turn, 
mw more remiss, and, finding an excuse in 
the winter season, began to think of a retreat. 
On the fifth day, ^Flavius Gallus, a general 
officer .of great courage an*l \'alour, requested 
Antony, that he would indulge him with a num- 
ber of light-armed troops from the rear, toge- 
ther with a few horse from the Iroiit ; |^nd with 
these he futiposed to perform some consider- 
able exploit These he obtained, and in re- 
pelling the attacks of the Parthians, he did not, 
like tne rest, retreat by degrees towards the 
body of tile army, but maintained his ground, 
and fought rafhor on the offensive than on the 
defensive. When the officers of the rear oli- 
served ' that he was separated from the rest, 
they sent to recal him, but he did not obey the 
■ammona. It is said, however, tliat Titius the 
quaestor turned back the sfandaid, sjid iu* 


veighed against Oalliis for leading so- 
brave men to destruction. Gallus, on the ol’.vV 
hand, returned his nqiroaches, and conunaiid- 
ipg those who were about him to stand, in* 
made his retreat alone. Gallus had no sooner 
made an impresstun on the enemy's frtmt than 
he was siirroiiiided. this distress he sent 
for assistunee ; and here the general officers, 
and Canidiiis, the favour it,* of Antony, amongst 
the rest, committed a mo * capital error. In- 
stead <m leading tiU' wtmte aniiy against the 
Partiiiaiis, as soon as om* di‘tai*hintMil was over- 
powered, thej sent another to its support ; and 
thus, by degrees, they would have sacrificed 
great part of the troops, hail not Antony como 
hastily from the front willi the licavy-armed, 
and urging on tlie third legion through (hu 
midst of the fugitives, stopped (he enemy’s 
pursuit. 

In this action no fewer than three tlionsnnd 
were slain, and five thousand brought back 
W'ounded to the camp. Amongst the last was 
Galitts, who had four arrows shot through his 
body, and soon ailerdied ofdi is wounds. An- 
tony visited all that had sullered t>ti this un- 
happy occasion, and consoled them with tears 
of real grief ami atVect ion ; while the wounded 
soldiers, embracing the hand of their general, 
entreated him not to attmid to their siilVeriiigs, 
but to his ow'ti health and quiet : ^ While our 
general is safe, all.” said they, “is well.” It 
is certain that there was not in those day? a 
braver or u finer army. Tlic men were tall, 
stout, able, and willing io endure the greatest 
toils. Their respect and ready olMHlience to 
their general was w'onderfiil. Nut a man iu 
the army, from the first officer to the meanest 
soldier, but would haie preferred the favour of 
Antony to his ow'n life and safely. In allflieso 
respects they w'ere at least equal (o (he armies 
of iiiicient Rome. A variety of causes, as wo 
have ohservf'd. conrurred to produce this 
Antony’s noble birth. Ins eloquence, his can- 
dour, his liberality and iiiugnificence, and the 
fiiiriiiiar pleasantry of his conversation, ’nicstj 
were the general cause of (he afiection h».i 
found in his army ; and, on this ttarticnlar oc- 
casion, liU sympathising with (In.' Wfiiinded, 
and attending to their wants, made tJauii io- 
forget their stifierings * 

The Parthians, who had before began tf> lan- 
guish in their operations, were m> tmirh ele- 
vated ^Ih this advantage, and held (he Ro- 
mans in such contempt, that (hey even spent 
the night by their canqi, in hopes of seizing the 
baggage wfiile they deserted their tents. At 
l>reak of day niiiiihers more rnnic up, to (ho 
ainoniit, as it is said,nf foHy thousand horse : 
for the Pnrfliiaii king had sent even his l)ody- 
guard, so confident was he ol'absohite victory ; 
as to himself, he never was present at any 
engagement. 

Antony being now to address his^ .soldiers, 
called for mouming apparel, that his speech 
might be more affecting ; but os his friends 
would not permit this, he apfM^ared in his gene - 
ral’s robe. Those that had been virlorious ho 
praised, those who had (h*d ba li^proncluvj ; 
the former encouraged him by eyjflry testimony 
of their zeal - the latter, ofTeriqg theniHelveg 
either to decimation or any other kind of nu* 
nishinent that he might think proper to inflict 
upon them, entreated him to forego Ids SQ.-’row 
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and coQceni. Upon this he raised his hands 
to heaven^ and prayed tb the rods, That if 
his happier fortufle was to heibliowed by future 
evil, it might affect only him^lf, and that his 
larinv might be safe and victorious.^ 

The day foliowing they marched^ ont in bet- 
ter order, and the nrtiiians, who thought they 
had nothing (o do but to plunder, when they saw 
their enemy in fresh spirts and in a capacity 
for rcncfVring the engagement, were extremely 
disconcerted. Ho\vever, they felt upon the 
Romans from the adjacent declivities and gal- 
led them with their arrows as they were march- 
ing slowly forward. Against fliese attacjcs the 
li^t-armed troops were covered by the legion - 
aries, who placing one knee upon the ground, 
received the arrows on their shields/ The 
rank that was behind covered that which was 
before in a regular gradation ; so that this cu- 
rious forliHcatiou, which defended them from 
the arrows of the enemy, resembled the roof of 
a house. 

The Partisans, who thought thntthe Romans 
rested on their Iniees only through weariness 
-and fatigue, threw away their bows, and came 
to close engagement wilh their spears. Upon 
this tlie Romans leaped up with a loud shout, 
cut to pieces (hose who came first to the at- 
tack, and put all the rest to flight. This me- 
thod of attack and defence being repeated 
every day, tlicy made but little progress in 
their march, and were, besides, distressed for 
want of provisions ; they could not forage 
without fighting ; the corn tliay could get was 
but little, and even that they had not instru- 
ments to grind. The greatest part of them had 
been left behind ; for many of their beasts of 
bnrden were dead, and many were employed 
in carrying the sick and wounded. It is said 
that a bushel of wheat, Attic measare, was sola 
for fifty drachmas, and a barley ioaf for its 
weight in silver. Those who sought for roots 
and potherbs found few that they had been 
accustomed to cat, and in tasting unknown 
herbs, they met with one that brought on mad- 
ness and death, lie that had eaten of it im- 
mediately lost all^ memory and knowledge ; 
but, at the same time, would busy himself in 
turning and moving, every stone he met with, 
as if he was upon some very important pursiH. 
The camp was full of unhappy men bending to 
the ground, and thus digging up and removing 
stones, till at Inst they were carried #ir by a 
bilious vomiting; when wine,^ the only re- 
medy, -{* was not to be had. Thus, w'hile num- 
bers iierished, and the Parthians still continued 
to harass them, Antony is said frequently to 
have cried out, “ O tlie ten thousand 1” allud- 
ing to the army that Xeno^dion led from Baby- 
lon both a longer way,§ and through more nu- 
merous conflicts, and yet led in safety. 

The Partliians, when they found that they 
could not break through tlie Roman ranl^, nor 

* The ancients held wine to be a principal re- 
medy asalnst voiiiitliig. Prttierca vomitlones 
sistit-^Plla. Nat* liUt. I. >xill. c. I. 

t It was likely esieenied good against many 
hinds of poison. Merum esi contra clcutum^ 
oconita et omnUt qum .refrigerant rcmctfftfm. 
Ibid. 

$ When riutarcli nys iliat Xenophon led liU ten 
Inonaand a longer way, lie mast mean to term mate 
Atttoity*a maKh with Armenia. 


throw them into disorder, but were freqnentU 
beaten in their attacks, .began once more to 
treat their foi^rs in a peaceable manner 
They shewed them their bowa unstrung, and 
informed them that they had given up tlie pur* 
suit, and were going to depart. A few Modes, 
they said, might continne the root a day or tn o 
longer, but they v|^uld give the Romans no 
trouble, as their only purpose was to protect 
some of the remoter villages. These profes- 
sons were accompanied with many kind salu- 
tations ; insomch that the Romans conreivcl 
fresh hopes and spirits ; and, because the way 
over the mountains was said to be^ destitute of 
wat^r, Antony once more was desirous of tak- 
ing his rout through the plains. When hff was 

K to put this scheme in execution, one 
ndates, cousin to that Monesus who had 
formerly sought his protectidn ; and being pre- 
sented by him with three cities, came from the 
enemy*s camp, and desired he might be per- 
mitted to speak with some person that under- 
stood the Syrian or the Parthian language. 
Alexander of Antiochj^ a friend of Antony’s, 
went out to him, and after tlie Parthian had 
informed him who he was, and attributing lijs 
coming to the kindness of Monesus, he asked 
him, whether he did not see at a great dj^lanec 
before him a range of high hills. ^ Uadbf 'tho<«e 
hills,” said he, ‘‘ the whole Parthian ariny lies in 
ambuscade for you : for at the foot oT the moun- 
tains there is a spacious plain,-and* there, when 
deluded by their artifices, yon have left tlie way 
over the heights, they expect to find vou. In 
the mountain roads, indeed, ybu have thirst and 
toil to contend with as usual but, should An- 
tony take the plains, he must expect the fate 
of Crassus.” 

After he had given this information lie de- 
paVted, and Antony on the occasion assembled 
a council, and amongst the rest liis Mardian 
guide, who concurred with the directions of 
the Parthian. The way over the plains, he 
said, was hardly practicable, were there no 
enemy to contend with, the windings were long 
and tedious, and difficult to be made out. Tlie 
nigged w’ay over the mountains, on the con- 
trary, had no other difficulty in it than to en- 
dure thirst for one day. Antony, therefore, 
changed his mind, ^ and ordering each man to 
take water along with him, took the mountain 
road by night. As there was not a sufficient 
number of vessels, some conveyed their water 
in helmets, and others in bladders. 

The Parthians were informed of Antony’s 
motions, and, contrary to custom, pursued him 
in the night. About sunrise they came up with 
the rear> weary as it was with toil and watch- 
ing; for tluft night they had travelled thirty 
miles. In this condition they had to contend 
with an imexyected enemy, and, being at once 
obliged to fi^t and continne their march, their 
thirst became still more insupportable. At last 
the^front came up to a river, the water of which 
was cool and clear, but being salt and acrimo- 
nious. it occasioned a paip in the stomach and 
bowels that had been heated and infiamed with 
thirst. The Mardian guide had, indeed, fore- 
^raed them of tlfis, but the poor fellows* re- 
jecting the information that was brought tbem. 

drank eagerly of the stream. Antony, Tunnmft 

amongst the- ranks, entreated them to 'for- 
bear but a little. He told them that there was 
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anoUier river at no great disUinct*, tlie water of 

hich migftt be drank with safety ; and (hat the 
way was so extremely rocky and uneven, tliat 
Hwas impossible for the enemy's cavalry to 
pursue. At the same time he sounded a re- 
treat to call o/f such as were enga^d with the 
enemy, and gave the signal for pitching their 
tents^that they might at least have tlie conve- 
nience of shaae. 

While their tents were fixing, and the Par- 
thians, as usual, retiring from the pursuit, 
M ithridates came again, and Alexander being 
$i>nt out to him, he advised that the Uoiiians, 
a lie*' a little rest, should rise and make for the 
river, because the Parthians did not pronose to 
carry their pursuit beyond it. ^ Alexander re- 
ported this to Antony, and Milhrldates being 
presented with as many phials and cups of gold 
ns he could conceal in ins garments, once more 
eft the camp. Antony, while it «was yet day, 
struck his tents, and marched, unmolested by 
the enemy. But so Vlreadful a night as fol- 
lowed he had never passed. Those who were 
known to be possessed of gold or silver were 
slain and plundered, and the money that was 
conveyed in the baggage was made a prey of. 
Last of all, Antony's baggage was seized, 
and the richest bowls and tables were cut asun- 
der and divided amongst the plunderers. The 
greatest terror and distraction ranthioiigh the 
w hole army, for it was concluded that the in- 
roads of the enemy had occasioned this flight 
and confusion . Antony sent for one of his 
freed men callea Rhamnns, and made him swear 
that he would stab him and cut oil* his head, 
whenever he should command him, that he 
might neither fall alive into the hands of the 
enemy, nor be known when dead. While his 
friends were weeping around him, tlie Mardian 
giiido gave him some encoaragement, by telling 
him that tlie river was at hand, as he could per- 
ceive by the cool freshness of the air tliat 
issued from it, and that, of course, the troubles 
of his journey would soon he at an end, as the 
night nearly was. At the same time lie was 
infonned that all these disorders had been oc- 
casioned by the avarice of the soldiers, and he 
therefore ordered the signal for encamping, 
that he might rectify his disordered army.* 

It was now daylight, and as soon as the 
troops were brought to a little order, the Par- 
thians once moreliegan to harass the rear. The 
signal was therefore given to the light troojjs 
to engage, and the heavy armed received the 
arrows under a roof of shields as before. The 
Parthians, how'ever, durst not come any more 
to close eng'u^ement, and when the front hud 
advanced a little farther, the river was in sight. 
Antony first drew up the cavalry on the hank 
to carry over the weak and w'oundcd. The 

* Plutarch does not in Ibis place appear to be 
sufllclcntly informed. The cause of this tumult in 
the army could not be the avarice of the soldiers 
only, since that might have operated long helore, 
and at a time when they were capable of enjoying 
money. Their object now was tlie preservatioa of 
life ; and it was not wealth but water that tlic} 
wanted. We must look for the cause of this dis- 
order then in some other circjtmstaiice ; and that 
probably was the report of their general’s despair, 
or possibly of his death ; for otherwise, they would 

bardty have plundered his haggas*?- Tfi^ fldclity 

and affection they bad shewn hint in all their dii<. 
tresses, afford a sudlcieat argnmcutoii this behalf.^ 


combat was now over, and (he tliit!%(y co'ihl 
eiQoy their water iii rpiiet. At night of dm 
riyer tlie Partliiana unstrung their bows, and, 
witli the highest encomiums on their bravery, 
bade their enemies pass over in peace, 'f hoy 
did so, and after (he necessary refreshiiirnls. 
proceeded on their ip wch, without much eoiili 
In die Parthian praise or professions. 
iVithin six days from tliv* hist battle tliey ar- 
rived at the river ;\r:i\e , which divides Me- 
dia from Arineniiu I'fiis rivei', on aeconnt of 
(lie deptli and strength of iu current, seemed 
diflictm to pass, and n rumour, moreover, ran 
through the army that tlie enemy was tliere in 
ambuscade, to attack them as they forded it 
However they passed over in sufety, and when 
they s||t foot in Armenia, with the avidity of 
mariners when fliey first come on shore, tliey 
Ik issed the ground in adoration, and enihraced 
each other with a pleasure (hut could only e.\- 
press^itself in tears. The ill conscqueiiees of 
their Vormer extremities, however, discovered 
themselves even here ; for as they now passed 
tliroiigh a country of plenty and profusion, their 
too great indulgeiicies threw them into tho 
dropsy and the colic. Antony, on reviewing 
his army, found that he had Inst twenty lliou- 
sana foot and fcnir thousand horse, more Umn 
half of whieli hud not died in battle, but by 
sickness. They had been twenty-seven dgys 
in their return from Phraatse, and had beaten 
the Ptirlhiaris in luglileen engagements; hut 
tlicse victories were by no means complete, 
bee aiise they could not prosecute their advan- 
tages by pursuit. 

Hence it is evident that Arhivasdes deprived 
Antony of the fruits of his Parthian expedi- 
tion ; lor had he b<*en assisted by Uie sixteen 
thousand horse whicli he took wiiii him out of 
Media, who were armed like Ihc Pitrlhians, 
and accustomed to liglit with them, after tho 
Romans hud beaten tlicm in set haltlc.H, this 
cavalry might have taken up the pursuit, and 
harassed them in such a mauni'r, that they 
could not so often liave rallied and returned to 
the charge. All, therefore, were exciting An- 
tony to revenge himself on Arlavasdes. But 
lie followed better coiinsels, unil in his present 
weak and indigent condition, he did not tjiink 
proper to withhold the usual respect and ho • 
noiirs he had. paid liim. But when he came 
into Armenia on another occasion, after having 
drawn him to a niceting by fair promises and 
invitations, he seized and carried him bound to 
Alexandria, where he led him in triumplial 
procession. The Romans were offended at 
this triumph and at Antony, who had thus 
transferred the principal honours of their coun- 
try to Egypt, for the gratificafion of Cleopatra. 
These; things, however, happened in a later 
lieriful of Antony’s life. 

The severity of tim winter and perpetual 
snows were so dostniclive to tlie troops, that 
in his march, he lost eight thousand men. Ac- 
companied by a small party be went down to 
the seacoast, and in a fort between Berytus 
and Sidon, called the IVMe Hair, he waited 
for Cleopatra. To divert his impatience on her 
delay, he had recourse Id festivity and intoxica- 
tion ; and he would frequently,, over itis cu|mi, 
start up from his s(.‘at, and run leaping and 

dancing to look out for \m approach. At 

length she came, and brought with her a large 
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ouantity of money and clothing for the armj« 
nomO, however, have asserted, that she brought 
nothing but the clothes, and »hat Antony sup- 
plied the money, tliongh he gave her the creoit 

of itr 

There happened at tins time a quarrel be- 
tween .Phraates and the king of the *Mede8, 
occasioned, Us it is said, by the division of the 
Roman spoils, and the latter was apprehensive 
of losing his kingdom. He thereUire sent to 
Antony an offer of his assistance against the 
Parthians. Antony, who concluded that he 
had failed of conquering the Parthians only 
throng want of cavalry and bowmen, and 
woula here seem rather to confer than to re- 
ceive a favour, determined once more to return 
to Armenia, and, after joining the king ^f the 
Medes at the river Araxares, .to renew the 
war. 

Octavia, who was still at Rome, now ex- 
pressed a desire of visiting Antony, and Cmsar 
gave her his permission, not accoraing to the 

S ineral opinion, merely to oblige her, but that 
e ill treatment and neglect which he con- 
cluded she should meet with might pve him a 
pretence for renewing the war. When she 
arrived at Athens, she received letters from 
Antony, conimanding her to continne there, and 
acquainting her with his new expedition. These 
lettera mortified her, for she suspected the ex- 

S edition to be nothing more than a pretence ; 

owever, she wrote to him, and desired he 
would send his commands where she should 
leave the presents she bad broiiglit. These 
. presents consisted of clothing for the army, 
beasts of burden, money, and gifts for his offi- 
cers and friends. Besides these, she had 
brought two thousand picked men, fully equip- 
ped and armed for the general’s cohort Oc- 
tavia sent this letter by rfiger, a friend of An- 
tony’s, who did not fail to pay her the compli- 
meiits she deserved, but represented her to 
Antony in the most agreeable light 

Cleopatra dreaded her rival. She was ap- 
prehensive that if she came to Antony, the 
. respectable gravity of her manners, added to 
the authority and interest of Ctesar, would 
car^ off her husband. She therefore pre- 
tended to be dying for the love of Antony, and 
to give a colour to her pretence, she emaciated 
herself by abstinence. At his approach she 
taught her eye to express an agreeable sur- 
prise, and when he left her, she put on the look 
of languishment and dejection. Sometimes she 
would endeavour to weep, and then, as if she 
wished to hide the tears from her tender An- 
tony, she affected to wipe them off niiseen. 

Antony was, all this whlK?, preparing for his 
Median expedition, and Cleopatra’s creatures 
and dependents did not fail to reproach bis 
unfeelini^ heart, which could suffer the woman 
whose life was wrapped up in his, to die for his 
sake. Octavia’s marriage, they said, was a 
mere political convenience, and it was enough 
for her that she had the honour of being called 
' his wife. Poor Cleopatra, tliough queen of a 
mighty nation, was called nothing more than 
hismistress : yet even with this, tor the sake 
of his society, she could be content: but of 
that society, whenever she should be deprived, 
it would. deprive hereof life. These insinua- 
tions BO totally unmanned him, that, through 
(ear of Cleopatra’s putting an end to her jife , 
he retimed to Egypt, and put off the Mede till 


summer, tliough at that time the Phrthian afi 
fairs were said to be in a seditioSia and dis- 
orderly situation. At length, however, he went 
into Armenia, and after entering, into an alii, 
ance with the Mede, and betrothing one of 
Cleopatra’s sons to a daughter of his who was 
very young, returned, that he might . attend to 
the civil war. 

When Octavia returned frm Athens, Csesar 
looked upon the treatment she had met with 
as a mark of the greatest contempt, and he 
therefore ordered her to retire and live alone. 
However, she refused to quit her husband’s 
house, and moreover entreated Csesar by no 
means to have reconrse^ to arms merely on her 
account. It would be infamous, she said, for 
the two chiefs of the Roman empire to involve 
the people in a civil war, one ford;he love of a 
woman, and the other out of jealousy. By her 
own conduct sh^^ added weight to her expostu- 
lations. She kept up the dignity of Antony’s 
house, and took the same care of his children, 
as well those that he had by Fnlvia as her 
own, that she conld possibly have taken, had 
he been present. Antony’s triends, who were 
sent to Rome to solicit hononrs or transact bu- 
siness, she kindly entertained, and used her 
best offices with Csesar to obtain what tliey 
requested. Yet even by this conduct she was 
hurting Antony, contrary to her inclination. 
His injurious treatment of such a'womaii ex- 
cited n general indignation ; and the distribu* 
tion he had made to his chilwn in Alexandria 
carried with it something so imperious and so 
dispararing to the Romans, that it increased 
that indignation not a little. The manner of 
doing it was extremely obnoxious. He sum* 
moned the people to the place of public exer- 
cise, and ordering two golden cnairs to ho 
placed on a tribunal of silver, one for himself, 
and the other for Cleopatra, lieside lower seats 
for tlie children, he announced her queen of 
Egypt, Cyprus, Africa, and Ccelosyria, and 
nominated Csesario, her son by Csesar the dic- 
tator, her colleague. ’Hie sons she had by 
him he entitled kings of kings, and to Alex- 
ander he gave Armenia and Media, together 
with Parthia, when it should be conquered. To 
Ptolemy he gave Phoenicia, Syria, and CilicisL 
At the same time the children^ made their sjp- 
jiearance, Alexander' in a Median dress, with 
the turban and tiara ; and Ptolemy io^ the long 
cloak and slippers, with a bonnet encircled by 
a diaflem. latter was dressed like the 

successors of Alexander ; the former like the 
Median and Armenian kings. When the chil- 
dren saluted their parents, once was attended 
^ Armenian, the other by Macedonian guards, 
efieopatra on this, and on other public • occa- 
sions, M'ore the sacred robe of Isis,^ and af- 
fected to give audience to the people in the 
character and name of the New tsis» \ ' 

Ceesar expatiated on these things in the se- 
nate, and by frequent accusations, incensed 
the people against Antonv. Antony did not 
fail to recriminate 1^ hts deputieji. In the ffrst 
place he charged Csesar with wresting^ Sicily 
out of the hands of Pompey, and not dividing 
it with him. His next chaige was, that Caesar 
had never returned the shapa he had borr^wM 

* This robe was of all coloiin, to s'linl^ the uni- 
versalliy of tbe goddesa’a inlliience. The' robe of 

of one colour nniv. 
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«f him'; tt third, that after reduci^ liis col- 
Jeagae tiepidiis to the condition or a private 
man, he had taken to himself his army, his pro- 
\mce,aiid his tributes : lastly, that lie had dis> 
tribated almost all the lands in Italy among his 
otrn soldiers, and had left notliing for his. To 
these Coesar made answer, that Lepidns was 
reduced from an incapacity of sustaining his 
government ; that what ^ he had acquired by 
war he was ready to divide with Antony, and 
at the same time he exacted to share Armenia 
with him ; tnat his soldiers bad no right to lands 
« in Italy, because Media and Armenia, which 
by their bravery they bad .added to the Uoman 
empire, hifd been allotted to them. 

Antony being informed of these tilings in Ar- 
menia, immediately sent Canidius to the sea- 
coast with sixteen legions. In the meantime 
he went to Ephesus attended bj Cleopatra. 
There he assembled his fleet, which consisted 
of eight hundred ships of burden, whereof Cleo- 
patra furnished two hundred, beside twenty 
thousand talents, and provisions for the whole 
iirmy. Antony, by the advice pf Domitiiis and 
some other friends, ordered Cleopatra to return 
to Egypt, and there to wait the event of the 
war. But the oueen, apprehensive that a re- 
conciliation might take place, through the me- 
diation of Ootavia, by means of large bribes 
ilrew over Canidius to her interest. Sue pre- 
vailed on him to represent to Antony, that it 
was unreasonable to refuse so powerful an aux- 
iliary the privilege of being present at (he war ; 
that her presence was even necessary to ani- 
mate and encourage the Egyptians, who made 
so considerable a part of ins naval force ; nor 
was Cleopatra, in point of abilities, inferior to 
any of the princes his allies ; since she had 
!)ot only been a long time at the head of a con- 
siderable kingdom, but by her intercourse with 
him had learned the administration of the 
neatest affairs. These remonstrances, as the 
Fates had decreed every thing for Caesar, had 
the desired effect, and they sailed together for 
Samos, where they indulged in every species of 
luxury. For at the same time that the kings, go- 
vernors, states, and provinces, between Syria, 
the Mcootis, Armenia and Lauria,^ were com- 
manded to send their contributions to the war, 
tlie whole tribe of players and musicians were 
onlered to repair to SamoS ; and while almost 
the whole world besids was venting its anguish 
in groans and tears, that island alone w'as 
Pfpmg and dancing. The several cities sent 
oxen for sacrifice, and kings contended in the 
magnificence of their presents and entertain- 
ments ; so tiiat it was natural to say, ^ What 
kind of figure will these people make in their 
triumph, when their very preparations lor war 
are so splendid. !” 

When tbeu things were over, he gave Priene 
for the residence of the players and niusi- 
Clans, and sailed for Athens, w'bere, he once 
more renewed the farce of public entertain- 
ments. The Athenians had treated Octavia, 
when she was at Athens, with the highest re- 
spect ; and Cleopatra, jealous of the honours 

* At a OMiniitala of no note in Attica does not 
teem proper lo be mentioned witb treat kingdoms 
snd provinces. It It sappo^ed that we ougbi to read 
instead of /.aiirto. Illyria Is afterwards 
mentioned as tbA bouudari of Antony’s dominions 
on Chat siae. 


she had received, endeavoured to comt t^e 
people by every mark of favour. The people 
in return decreed her public honours, and sent 
a deputation to wait on her with the decree; 
At tlie head of this deputation wan Antony 
him.self, in character of a citizen of Atliens, 
and he was prolocutor on the occasion. 

in the meantime he sent some of his people 
to turn Octavia out of his house at lionie 
When she left it, it is sa\'. she took with her 
all his childreti (excc|it the eldest by Fulvia, 
who attended liitn.) uiul deplored the severity 
of her fate wit'd (ears, under the apprehensitm 
(hat she would be look|»d iqion as one of the 
causes of the civil war. The Roiiiuus pitied 
her sufleriugs, but still more the fully of An- 
tony, particularly such as liiul seen Cleopatra ; 
for she was by no means preferable to Octavia, 
either on account of her youtli or beauty. 

When Ciesar was informed of the celerity 
nnd magnificence^ of Antony's |>re|>arations, ho 
was afraid of being forced into the war tliat 
summer. This would hiive been very incon- 
venient for him, as he was in want of almost 
every thing, and .the levies of money occasioned 
n general dissatisfaction. The whole body of 
the people were (axed one-fourth of their in- 
come, and the sons of freednien one^ightli. 
This occasioned the greatest clamour and cou- 
fustoii in Italy, and Antony certainly commit- 
ted a very irreat oversight in neglecting the ad- 
vantage. fly his iinaccoiiniable delays he gave 
Csesar an opportunity both to complete his pro- 
para tions, and appease the minds of the people. 
VVhen the money was demanded, they mur- 
mured and mutinied ; but after it was once 
paid, they thought of it no longfu*.* 

Titiiis and l^luncns, men of consular dignity, 
nnd Antony's principal friends, being ill-used 
by Cieopafrn, on Hcruiint of (heir opposing her 
stay in the army, al)andoncd liiiii and went 
over to Cursor. As they knew (he ronteiits of 
Aiitony*s will, (hey prew.*ntly made him ac- • 
qnainted with them. This will was lodged in 
the hand.s of the vestals ; and when Cajsar de- 
manded it, they refused to semi it; odding' 
(hat if he wus rtoterinined to have if, he must 
come and take it himself. Accordingly he 
went nnd took it. First of all he read it oVer 
to himself, and remarked such passages as were 
most liable to censure. Afterwards he read 
it in the senate, and this gave a gcnerol 
oflence.^ It seemed to the greatest part an ali- 
surd and unprecedented thing that a iimii should 
snfler in his life, for what he had ordered to be 
done after his fleath. Cnsar dwelt jiarticularly 
on the orders he had given concerning his fu- 
neral ; for in case he died at Konie, he had di- 
rected his |>ody to be carried in procession 
through i\ie fifrtint, and afterwards conveyed 
to Alexandria to Cleopatra. Calvisins, a re- 
tainer of Caesar’s, also accused him of having 
given to Cleopatra (he Perganieiiian library, 
which consisted of two hundred thousand 
volumes ; and added, that once, when they sup* 
ped in public, Antony rose and trod on Cleo* 
patra’s iboCby way of signal for some rendea-. 
vous. He asserted, moreover, (hat be sufiered 
the Ephesians in his presence to call Cleopatra 
sovereign ; and that when he was preSKling at 

* Tills fvssan set of most iidniim vjoAnce. No- 
tblBg could be more sacred ibana will depeiiud in 
Che hkiida of (be vestals. 
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Vie adimuiatrailon of public affaira, .‘attended 
g ty TCveral tetrarcha and kinga^ he received 
ove-lettera from her enclosed iu on^x aadorys- 
taU and there perused them. peaidSij^^^vhen 
Foiroins, a man of great dignity, and oiie:%fthe 
ablest of the Roman orators, was speaking in 
fNiblic, Cleopatra was carried through thejorum 
m aditter; upon which Antony immediately 
started up, and no longer paying his attention 
h the cause, accompanied her, leaning on tlie 
litter as he walked. 

^ The veracity of Galvisius, in these accusa- 
tions, was, nevertheless, suspected. The 
tViends of Antony soUcited the people iu his 
behalf, and despatched Gemiiiius,*one‘of their 
number, to put him on his guard against the 
abrogation or his power, and his being declared 
an enemy to the Roman people. Oetninius 
sailed into Greece, and, on his arrival, was 
suspected by^ Cleopatra as an agent of Oc- 
tavius’s. On this account he was contemp- 
tuously treated, and the lowest seats were as- 
signed him at the public suppers. This, how- 
ever, he bore for some time wdtii patience^ in 
hopes of obtaining an interview with Antonv: 
but being publicly called upon to declare the 
cause of his coming, he answered, “ That one 
part of the cause would require to be communi- 
cated at a sober hour, but tlie other part could 
not be mistaken, wbelher a man were drunk or 
sober; for it was clear that all things would go 
well, if Cleopatra retired into Egypt.’^ Antony 
was extremely chagrined ; and Cleopatra said. 

You have done very well, Geminius, to confess 
without being put to the torture.’’ Geminius 
soon after withdrew, and returned to Romo. 
Many more of Antony’s friends were driven olf 
by the creatures of Cleopatra wlion they could 
no lunger endure their insolence and scurrility. 
Amongst the rest were Marcus Silanns, and 
Delius the liistoriun. The latter informs iis, 
that Cleopatra hud a design upon iys life, as he 
was told by Glaiicns the physician ; because he 
had one uHronted her at supper, by saying, 
that while Sarnientus was driiiking Fulernian 
at Rome, tliey were obliged to take up with 
vinegar. Sarmentus was a boy of Cajsar’s, one 
of those creatures whom the Romans call 
DeUcite, 

When Cmsar Iiad made his preparations, it 
was decreed that war should be (ieclared against 
Cleopatra ; fur that Antony could not be said 
to possess that power which he hud already 
given np to a woman. Caesar observed, that 
lie was like u iimn- under enchantment, who 
lias no longer any power over liiniself. It was 
not he, with whom they were going to war, 
but Mardioii the eHiiucl., and Puthinus ; Iris, 
Cleopatra’s- woman, and Cliariiiioii ; for tliese 
had the principal direction of affairs. Several 
prodij^ies are said to have hanpened previous 
to this war. PJsaiiriiiii, a colony of Antony’s 
on the Adriatic, was swallowed np by an 
earthquake. Antony’s statue in Alba was 
covered with sweat for many days, which re- 
turned, though ik was frequently wiped otT. 
While he was at Patrm, Uie temple of Her- 
cules was set on fire by lightning, and at Athena 
the statue of Bacchus w'as carried by a whirl- 
wind from the' Gigantomachia into the th^tre. 
These things concerned Antony the mure 
nearly, ns Tii* nflected to be a descendant of 
Hercules, and an imitator of Bacclius, jnso- , 


mach that he wai called the ySJ|®Mir.*Kchi,^ 
The same wind thifew down tfie cmoMal statues 
of Eomenes and Attalus, called the Antonii 
while the rest were unmoved. And in Cleo" 
patra^s royal galley, which was called Antonias 
a terrible phoenomenon appeared. Some 
swallows had built tiieir nests in .the stem, and 
others drove them away and destroyed tlieir 
young. 

Upon the commencement of thp war, Antony 
had no fewer than five hundred armed vessels 
magnificently adorned, and furnished with 
eight or ten banks of oars. He had,’however, 
a hundred thousand foot, and twelve thousand 
horse. The auxiliary kings, wlio fought under 
his banners, were Bocchus of Africa, Tarcon- 
demus of the Upper Cilicia, .Archelaus of 
Cappadocia, Pliiladeipbus of Papldagonia. 
Mitliridates of Comniugene, and Adallas of 
Thrace. Those who did not attend in person, 
but sent supplies, were Polemo of I^ntiis) 
Malchus of Arabia, Herod of Judea, and 
Amyntas king of Lycaonia and Galatia, lie- 
side these he had supplies also from the king 
of the Medes. * Cmsar had two hundred and 
fifty men of war, eighty thousand foot, ami 
an equal uiiinhcr of horse witli the eiH^iny. 
Antony’s dominions lay from the Euphrates 
and Armehia, to the Ionian qga-t^nd Illyria : 
Caesar’s extended from Illyria to the wesh rii 
ocean, and from tliat ^ain to the Tuscan and 
Sicilian sea. He had likewise nil that part ol 
Africa which lies opposite to. Italy, Gaul and 
Spain, as liir as the pillars of Hercules. Tix’ 
rest of that country Irom Cyrene to Etlnopia 
was in the possession of Antony. 

But Hurh a slave vvas he to the will of a wo • 
limn, that though much superior at land, to 
gratify her, he put his whole confidence in lit' 
na\^ : notwitlistanding that tlf?( ships had noi 
half their complement of men, and the oftit't i H 
were obliged to press and pick up in Greece, 
vagrants, ass drivers, reapers, and bu)s. 
Nor could they make up their numbers even 
with the^e, but many of the ships were still 
almost empty. Cmsar’s ships, which wore not 
high-built or splendidly set olT for show, but 
tiglit good sailors, well manned and equipped, 
continued in the harbours of Tarentum ami 
Brundnsium. From thence he sent fo 'Antony, 
desiring he would meet him with his forces, 
that no lime might be lost: otfering at tin- 
same time to'leave the ports aiid harbours free 
for his landing, and to withdraw . his army a 
day’s journey on horseback, that be might make 
good his encampment To this Antony re- 
turned a haughty answer, and though he was 
the older man, challenged Caesar .to singh* 
combat^ or if he should decline this, he inl^bt 
meet him at Pharsalia, and decide it vvl.i re 
Ciesur and Pomp^ had done before. Cu-sar 
prevented tliis ; lor while Antony made for 
Actiimi, which is now called Nicoixdis, be 
crossed the Ionian, and seized on ToryiiC, a 
place in Epirus. Antony was distressed on 
finding tliis, because he was without his in- 
fantry: but Cleopatra made a jest of it, and 
asked him if it was so very dhreadful a thing that 
Caesar was got into the Lactfe.* 

Antony, as soon os it was day-nght, per- 
ceived the enemy making up to him ; and lear- 


• In Gre^k Tor^nc* 
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ing tW hiB S11-maiined vessels would be unable to those scars^ ** Wliy will you, general, His* 
to stand lii6 attack, ii« armed the rovi'crs, and trost tiiese honest wounds, and rest yowr hm os 
placed them on the decks to nmke a show : on those villainous wooden bottoms 7 l^et the 
with the oars suspen^d on each side of tlie Ggyptiaus and the Phoenicians skinnish at tea ; 
vessels, he proceeded in this mock form of but give us at least the land ; for there it is we 
battle to wards' Actinm.^ Ca*snr was deceived have learned to conquer or to die ” Antony 
• by the stratagem and retired. The water ahont made no answer, but eemed to encourage him 
Cmsar's camp was both scarce and bad, and by the motions of his hand and head; thongli, 
Antony had the address to out olF the little at the same time, he Vv.d no great confidence 
tint they had, ^ ^ himself ; for when ll:e pilo’ ' wt^iild have left the 

It was much about this time, tl^t contrary to sails liei'tnd, he nnh rid hifin (o take them all 
the inclination of Cleopatra, he acted so ge- on board, pren riding, imh^cd, that it should be 
nerous a part by Domitiiis. _Tlie latter, even done to pursue the eiieinyN fiight, not U» larili* 
whei^ be nad a fever upon him, took a small tate his own. 

boat and went over to Ciesar; Antony, thniigh On that and the three following days the sea 
he coiild not but resent this, sent after him his ran too high for an rngageinent ; hut on the 
liaggage, his^ friend^ and scrvimts : and filth the weather was fine and the sea calm. 
Dornitios, as if it had been for grief that his Antony and Poplirola led the right wing, Coeliiis 
. treachery was .discovered, die<f very soon ihj left, and Ala reus Oclavitis and Marcus 
after.^ Amyntas and Deiotarus likewise went Jtisteius coiunianded the ceiiln*. Caesar hml 
ovci to Caesar. ~ given his left wing to Agrippa, antj led Ihe 

Antony's fleet 'was so very unsuccessful, and right himsidf. Antony's land lorres were coiii- 
sounfitforservice*, that he was obliged at lust to manded by Canidiiis, and Caesars n*nminecl 
think of his land forces ; and Canidius, who quiet on the shore, under the command of Tan* 
Jiad been retained in tlic interest of Cleopatra, ms. As to tlie generals themselves, Antt^ny 
now clianipng his mind, thought it necessary was rowed about in a light vess**!, ordering his 
that she should be sent away, and that Antony men on acronnt of the weight of their vessels 
should retire into 'flirace and Macedonia to to keep their gfound and tigtit as Ktendilv as if 
dt^cide it in «the field. These places were they were at land. He ordered ids pilots to 
thought of the rather, because Dicoincs, king stand as tinii as if (hey were at anchor, in that 
of the Gctte, had oflered to assist Aribtny with »pnsiiion to receive tlii‘ atfacks of the enemy, 
a laige army. To give iip the sea to Ciesar, and by all ineaiKs to avoid the disnd vantage of 
who, in his 'Sicilian wars, had acquired so much the straits. Ciesar, when he left his tent be> 
experience npoil it, he said, would be no dis- fore day, to review his fleet, met a man who 
grace; but to give up the advantage which so was driving an ass. I’pon jiHking his name, 
able a general ns himself might make of his i the iiiuii answered, iiiy name is Kulijchtu, and 
laud forces, and waste the strength of so many the name of my ass is J^ivon* The place 
h^gions in useless drayghts for the sea service, where lie met idin was ailerwards adorned 
Would be infitutely absurd. Cleopatra, how- with trophi<*s of the f)cak.s of ships, and tliens 
ever, prevailed for the decision by sea; though he placed the statue^of the ass and his driver 
her motive was not the superior chance of vie- in brass. Aflcr having reviewed llic_ whole 
tory, hut, in case of being vanquished, (Tie fleet, and taken his post in the. right wing, he 
better opportunity to escape. altciided to the fleet of the enemy, wmicli lie 

There was a neck of land tliat lay between was surjirised to tiiicl steady an<l motioriles^as 
Antony’s camp and his fleet, along which he if it lay at nnclior. For some time he was ol 
ii.sed to go frequently from one to the other, opinion that it was so, and for that reason he 
Ciesar was informed by a domestic how ca.sy kept bin k bis fleet at the di.stance of eight fur- 
it might be to seize Antony in this passage, ami longs. About noon there was a brisk gale 
he sent a party to lie in Avait for that purpose, from the ‘.sea, and Antony’s forces being itiipR- 
They were so near carrying their point that fient for tin; roiiihat, and trust ing to the height 
they seized the pefson who went before Antony, and bulk of tlieir ve.ssels, which they thought 
and had they not been too hasty,, he niu.st have would lender them invincible, put the left wing 
fallen into their hands, for it was with the in motion. Ca;sar rejoiced at the siglit/d (his, 
greatest ditficulty that he made his escape by and kept back bis right wing, that he might 
Ibfflit. the more cflVctually draw them out to the ot>eti 

Af^r it was determined to decide the afliiir sea, where his light galleys could easily snr- 
by sea, Aey set fire to all the Eg^'ptian vessels round the heavy half-roenned vessels ot the 
except sixty. The best and largest ships from enemy. 

three ranks of oars to ten were selected, ami The attack was not made with any violence 
these had 'their proper complement of men, for or impetuosity: for Antqny’.s ships were too 
tlicy were supplied with twenty thousand foot heavy for tlial kind of rapid imf»res.si<m, which, 
and two thousand archers. Upon this a veteran however, is very ni'ces.sary for the breach of 
warrior, an experienced oflicer in the infantry, the enemy’s vessel. On the other hand, Oa-sar’s 
who had often fought under Antony, and whose ships durst neither encounter head to head 
body was covered with scars, cried, pointing witn Antony’.s, on account of the strenffth and 

* Plutarch seems to be 111 informed aliout this 
matter. It is most probable that Domitius, one 
of the fiipnest friends of Anbiiiy, was delirions 
when he went over to Caesar, dnd that Antony was 
sensible of this when he sent bis attendants after 
him. U is possible, nt the same time, ihaf when 
be rotnrneil to himself, the sense of hi6 desertioa 

mi^bt iK'v^ion bis death. \ • Good Fortune and Vtctury. 


roughness ot their ncaRs, nor yet atiiicK. mem 
on the sides, since by mentis of their weight 
they would easily hav'e broken their heaki^ 
which were maefe of Iai 7 !;« square pieces ol 
timber fastened to each other with iron cramps. 
The engagement. Ihc/efore, wa« like a battle 
at land, rather than a sea-fight, or, more pro- 
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perly, like the fitorming of a town ; for .there 
were, generally thre6 or more ships of Gsesar*s 
about one of Antony's, assaulting it with pikes, 
javelins, end fire-brands, while Antony’s men, 
out of their wooden towers^ threw weapons of 
^Mous kinds from engines. Agrippa opened 
his left wing with a design to surround the 
enemy,^ and Poplicola, in his endeavour to pre- 
ventkira, was separated from the main body, 
wjii^ threw it into disorder, while at the 
'flame time it was attacked with great vigour by 
Arruntius.'l’ When Ihings were in tins situa- 
tion, and nothing decisive was yet etlected, 
Cleopatra’s sixty ships on a sudden lioisted 
tneir sails, and mirly took to flight through the 
midst of the combatants ; for they were placed 
in the rear of the large vessels, and by Dre.ak- 
iug their way^ throi^h them' they occasioned no 
small^ confusion. The enemy saw Ihem with 
astonishment making their way with a fair 
wind for the Peloponnesus. Antony, .on this 
occasion, forgot both the general and the man ; 
and as some author has pleasantly observed, 
iAat a hwer^s soul lives in the bodtf of his 
mistress f so, as if he had been absolutely in- 
corporated with her, he siiflered her to carry 
him soul and body away. No sooner did he 
see her vessel hoisting sail, than forgetting 
every other object, lorgetting those brave 
friends that were shedding their blood in his 
cause, he took a five oared galley, and accom- 
panied only by Alexander the Syrian, ana 
Scellius, followed her who was the first cause, 
and now the accomplisher of his ruin. Bar 
own desirnction was certain, and he voluntarily 
involved himself in her fate. ^ 

^ When she saw him coining, she put up a 
signal in her vessel, on which he soon went 
aboard : neither of them could look each other 
in the face, and Antony ^at down at the head 
of the ship, where he remained in sombre 
silence, holding his head between his hands. 
In the *meaTi time Cassar’s light ships that were 
iiynirsoit of Antony, came in sight. Upon this 
he ordered his pilot to tack about and meet 
them; but they all declined the engagement 
and made olF, except Eiirycles the Laceda;mo- 
i:ian, who shook his lance at him in a menacing 
manner on the deck. Antony standing at the 
head of his galley, cried, Who art thgu that 
tlius pursuest Antony ?” He answered, “ I am 
Kurycles the son of Lachares, and follow the 
fortunes of Ciesar to revenge iny father’s 
death.’^ This Luchares Antony had beheaded 
for a robbery. ^Eurycles, however, did not at- 
tack Antony’s vessel, but fell upon the other 
admiral galley (for there were two of that rank) 
and by the shock tiirne 1 her round, ile took 
that vessel and another which contained An- 
tony’s most valuable plate und furniture. When 
Eurycles was* gone, Antony returned to the 
same pensive posture ; and^ continuing thus ibr 
three days, during which, either through slmme 
or resentment, he refused to see Cleopatra, he 
Arrive j at Tsenarus. There the women w'ho 
attended them, first brought them to speak to 
each other, tlien to dine together, and not long 
after, os it may be supposed, to sleep together. 
At last, several of Jus transports, and some of 

* Uls BbipB are bo called on account of their tall- 
ncBB. 

t Arrnntins most have, commanded Csesar's cen- 
tre, though that clrcimiitance is not lueniioticU. 


his friends who had escaped fiom the defeat 
came up with him, and informed him that hi <9 
fleet was totally destroyed, hot that his laud 
forces were 'yet unhurt Hereupon he seut 
orders to Canidius immediately to march his 
army through Macedonia into Asia. As for 
himself, he determined to sail from Tsenarus 
into Africa, and dividing one shipload of trea- 
sure amongst his friends, he desirbd them to 
provide for their own safety. They refused the 
treasure, and expressed their sorrow in tears ; 
while Antony, with the kindest and most hul 
mane consolations, entreated f hem to accept it 
and dismissed them with letters of recom- 
mendation to his agent at Corinth, whom he 
ordered to give them refuge till they could be 
reconciled to Caesar. This agent was Theophi- 
Ins the father of Hipparchus, who had great 
interest with Antony ; but was the first of his 
freed men that went over to Ciesar. He after- 
wards settled at Corinth. 

In this posture were the aflairs of Antony. 
After his fleet at Actium had long stnig^lcd 
witli Caesar’s, a hard gale which blew right 
£.-head of the ships, obliged them to give out 
about four in the afternoon. About five thon 
sand men were slain in the action, and Ca‘sar, 
according to his own account, took three 
hundred ships. Antony’s flight Wjos obsened 
by few, and to those who had not seen it, it 
was at first incredible. They could not possibly 
believe that a general, who had nineteen 
legions and twelve thousand horse, a general 
to whom vicissitude of fortune was nothing 
new, would so basely^ desert them, flis 
soldiers had an inexpressible desire to see him, 
and still expecting that he would appear in 
some part or other, gave the strongest testimony 
of their courage and fidelity. Kay, when they 
were even convinced that he was irrecoverably 
fied, they continued embodied for seven day.s, 
and would not listen to the ambassadors of 
Csesar, At last, however, when Canidius 
who commanded them fled from the camp by 
night, and when they were abandoned by their 
principal ofiicers, they surrendered ' to Caesar. 

After this great success, Caesar sailed for 
Athens. The cities of Greece he found in 
extreme poverty ; for they had been plundered 
of their cattle and every thing else before the 
war. He, therefore, not onl^ admitted them 
to favour, ,biit made a distribution amongst them 
of the reniaindcr of the com which had been 
provided for the war. My great graindfather, 
Nicarchus, used to relate, that, as the inhabi- 
tants of Clueronea had no horses, they were com- 
pelled to carry a certain quantity of corA on 
their shoulders to the sea-coast as far as 
Aiificyni, and were driven by soldiers with 
stripes like so many beasts of burden. Thi^ 
however, was done but once: for when the 
corn was measured a second time, and they^ 
were" preparing to carry ft, news came ot 
Antony’s defeat, and this saved the city from 
iurthcr ^rdships; for the commissaries and 
soldiers immediately took to flight, and left the 
poor inhabitants to share the cbm amongst 
themselves. 

When Antony arrived in Libya, he sent 

Cleopatra, from Panetoninm into 
retired to a melancholy desert, where he 
wandered tip and down, with only two 
tciidants. One of these was Aristocrafes uie 
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Oreek rhetoriciaii ; the other was Lticilius^ 
i'oiicernine whom^ it has been mentioned in 
uiiotlier place, that, to favour the eseapo of 
Hmtus at theMitle of Philippi, he assumed his 
name, and snilered himself to be taken. Antony 
saved him, and he was so grateful that he at- 
tended him to the last ^ 

\Vhen Antony was informed that he who 
rotnmanded his troops in Lybia was gone over 
ti) the enemy, he. attempted to lay violent hands 
on himself : but he was prevented by his 
friends, wno conveyed him to Alexandria, 
where he found Cleopatra engaged in a very 
bold enterprise. 

Between Red Sea and the E^^tian, 
there is inn isthm'iis which divides Asia from 
Africa, and which, in the narrowest part, is 
about three hundred furlongs in breadth. 
Cleopatra had formed a design of drawing her 
galleys over this part into the Red Sea, and 
purposed with nil her wealth and forces to seek 
some remote country, wheie she might neither 
he reduced to slavery, nor involved in war. 
However, the first galleys that were carried 
liver, being burned by the Arabians of Petra,^ 
and Antony not knowing that his land forces 
were . dispersed, she gave up this enterprise, 
and began to fortify the avenue.s of her king- 
dom. Antony in the meantime forsook the 
city and the'tociety of his friends, and retired 
to a small house which he had built himself near 
Pharos, on a mound he had cast uu in the sen. 
In this place, sequestered from all commerce 
with mankind, he affected to live like 'rimon, 
becau.se there was a resemblance in their 
fortunes He had been deserted by his friends, 
and their ingratitude had put him out of humour 
with his own species. 

This Timon was a citizen of Athens, and 
lived about tlie time of the Peloponnesian war, 
ns appears from the comedies of Aristophanes 
and Plato, in which he is eiposed as the hater 
of mankind. Yet, though he hated mankind in 
general,^ ^ caressed the bold and impudent 
noy Alcibiades, and being asked the reason of 
this by Apemantus, who expressed some sur- 
prise at it, he answered, it was beciiuse he 
foresaw that he would plague the people of 
Athens. Apemanlus was the only one he ad- 
mitted to his society, and he was bis friend in 
Mint of principle. At the feast of sacrifices 
f**^ *he dead, these two dined by themselves, 
and when Apemantus observed that the feast 
excellent, Timon answered, ^ It would be 
so if you were not here.” Once in an assembly 
of the people, he mounted the rostrum, and the 
novelty of the thing occasioned a universal 
silence and expectation ; at length he. said. 

People of Athens, there is"a fig tree in my 
wrd, on which many worthy citizens have 
hanged themselves ; and as I have determined 
to build upon the spot, I thought it necessary 
h give this public notice, that such as choose 
to have recourse to this tree for the aforesaid 
jurpose majr repair to it before it is cut down.” 

^ He was bnried at Halas near (he sea, and the 
2'^ter sorroanded his tomb in such a manner, 
wit he was even then inaccessible to mankind. 

* DIod titlls as, that the vestela which were 

Rimed were not those that were drawn over the 
Mhuius, but some that bad been built on that 
aide. Lib. 5U 


The following epitaph is inscribed on Ids nion»> 
ment : — 

At last, Vve bid the knaves farewell ; 

Ask not my tianie— — but go^to bell. 

It is saiJ that he wrote this epitaph himself, 
lhat which is commoiih repeafec],'WMs written 
by Calliinachua. 

My name it Timon - Knaves, begone I 

Curse me, but coau* u»t near my stone I 

These an* soiiu- of tbr infmy anecdotes we have 
concerning Timon. 

Oanidius hiiiisoif brought Antony news of 
the defection of his army. Soon after he lieanl 
that Herod of Judea w^s gone over to Ccesnr 
with some legions and cohorts, (hat several 
other powers had deserted his interest, and, ii. 
short, that he had no foreign assistance to 
depend upon. None of these things, however 
disturbed him; for nt once nbandoniiig his 
hopes and Ins cares, he loft his Tiinoniaii 
retreat, and returned to Alexandria ; where, in 
the palace of Cleopatra, he once more entertained 
the citizens with !ns usual festivity and muni- 
ficence. lie gave the toe/rr vinlis to Antyllus, 
his son by FuUia, and admitted Cleopatra's son 
by Caesar into flui order of young men.* The 
entertainments on this occasion were infinitely 
ponifxms und mngniticent, and lasted many 
days. 

Antony and -Cleopatra had before established 
a society called (he ImwitahU Livers, of which 
they were members: but they now instituted 
another by no means inferior in splendour or 
luxury, called The (Companions in Death, Their 
friencls were admitted into this, and the time 
passed in mutual treats and diversions. Cleo- 
patra, at the .same tiriio, was making a collec- 
tion of poisonous drop, and being desirous to 
know which \\as the R^ast painful in the opera- 
tion. she tried them on (lie capital convicts. 
Siiclk poisons us were (piick in their operation 
she found to be attended with violent pain and 
convulsions ; such as were milder were alow 
ill their effect : she, therefore, applied herself 
to the examination of venomous creatures, and 
caused dilfereiit kinds of them to be applied to 
dilfercnt persons under her own irjs|iection. 
These experiments she repeated daily, and at 
length she found that tlie bite of the asp was 
thp most eligible klnil of death ; for it brought 
on a gradual kind of lethargy, in which the face 
was covered with a gentle sweat, and the senses 
sunk easily into stupefaction: and tliosc who 
w^ere thus afiected shewed the same uneasiness 
at being disturbed or awaked, that people do in 
the profoiindost natural slcep.^ 

They botii sent ambassadors to Caesar in 
Asia. Cleopatra requested Egypt for Imt chil- 
dren, and Antony only petitioned that lie might 
be permitted to live as a private man in Egypt, 
or if that were too niucli, tliat he might retire to 
Athens. Deserted ns the y were by ul most their 
friends, and hardly knowing in whom to con- . 
ficie^ they were forced to send Eiiphroniu^, their 
children's tutor, on this embassy. Atexii of 
Laodicea, wlio,by means of Timogenes, becanie 
acquainted with Antony at Rome, a man of 
skill in die Greek learning, and one of Cle<»- 

patra’s chief agenti in keeping Antony .from 
• Asp^ somn/cuiasa, SUen. 
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O^via, lie had before despatched to Judea to. 
de&in Herod in his interest This man gave 
up 'Antony, apd, relying on Herod’s, interest, 
liad confidence to appear before Cassar 
The interest of Herod, however, did not save 
him^ for he was immediately carrud in chains 
into his own country, and there put to death. 
Thus Antony had, at least, the satisfaction of 
seeing him punished for his perfidy. 

CsBsar absolutely rejected Antony’s petition ; 
but he answered Cleopatra, that she might ex> 
pect every favour from him, provided she either 
took off Antony, or banished him her domi- 
nions. At the same tinic he sent Thyrens^ to 
her, who was one of his freedtueu, and whose 
address was not unlikely to carry his point, par- 
ticularly as he came from a young conqueror to 
the court of a vain and ambitious queen, who 
had still tlie highest opinion of her personal 
charms.^' As this unibassadbr was indulged 
with audiences longer and more frequent than 
usual, Antony grew jealous, and having first 
onlered him to be whipped, lie sent him back 
to Cmsar with letters, wherein he informed him, 
that he had been provoked by the insolence of 
his freedman at a time when his misfortunes 
made him but too prone to anger. ^ Howe- 
ver,” added he, you have a freedman of 
mine, Hipparchus, in your power, and if it will 
be any batisfaction to you, use him in tlie same 
manner” Cleopatra, that she might make some 
amends for her indiscretion, bglmved to him 
afterwards with great tenderness and respect. 
She kept her birth day in a manner suitable to 
their unhappy circumstances ; hut his was cele- 
brated with such magiuficence, that many of 
the guests who came poor, returned wealthy. 

After Antony’s overthrow, Agrijipa wrote 
several letters to Cmsar, to inform Jiim that his 
presence was necessary at Rome. This pot 
ofr.the war for some time ; but as soon as the 
winter was over, Csesar inarched against An- 
tony by the route of Syria, and scut his lieu- | 
tenants on pie some business into Africa. { 
When Pelusium was taken, it was rumoured j 
that Seleucus had delivered up the place with 
the connivance or coiisenbof Cleopatra : where- 
upon the queen, in order to iiistify herself, gave 
up the wife and children of Seleucus into the 
hands of Auton]^. Cleopatra had erected near 
the temple of Isis some monuments of extraor- 
dinary sisse and magnificence. To these she 
removed her treasure, her gold,silver, emeralds, 
pearls, ebony, ivory, and ciniianion, togetlier 
with a large quantity of dax, and a number of 
torches. Caesar was under some apprehensions 
about tills immense wealth, lest, upon some' 

* Dion calls him Thryu^. Antony and Cleopa- 
tra sent other ambassadors to Caesar with offers of 
cousiderable treasures, and last of all Antony' sent 
hit son Antyllus tvith large sums of gold. Cassar, 
with that meanness which made a part of bis cha- 
racter, took the gold, but granted liim none of his 
requests. Fearing nowever, tligt despair might 
put Antony upon the resolntion of carrying the 
war Into Spain or Gaul, or provoke him to burn 
the wealth that Cleopatra had been amassing, he 
B^nt this Thyreus to Alexandria. 

■<t Dion says, that Thyreus was Instructed to make | 
nse of the softest address, and to insinuate that 
cassar was captivated with her beauty. The object I 
of this measure was to prevail on her to take off j 
Antony, while she was flattered with -the prospect \ 
at obtaining the conqncror ’ 


sudden emergency, she should set fire to Hk* 
whole: For this reason he was contirmallv 
sending messengers to her with assurances of 
.gentle^ and honourable treatment, while in itie 
meantime be hastened to the city%ith his army. 

When he aiTived he encamped near flie 
Hippodrome ; upon which Antony made a brisk 
sally, routed the cavalry, drove Uiem back into 
their trenches, and returned to the city with the 
complacency of a conaueror. As he was goinq 
to tlie palace he met Cleopatra, whom, armed as 
he was Jie kissed without ceremony, and at the 
same time he recommended to her favour a 
brave soldier, who had distinguished himself 
in the engagement. She presented the soldier 
with a cuirass and helmet of gold, which he 
took, and the same night went. over to Cmsar. 
After this, Antony challenged Cse'sar to figlit 
him in single combat, but Csesar only answered, 
tliat Anionu mig/U think of many other tvays 
to end his life, Antony, therefore, concluding 
that ne could not die more honourably than in 
battle, determined to attack Csespr at the same 
time both by sea^ and land. The night pn* 
ceding the execution of this design, he ordered 
his servants at supper to render him Uieir best 
.services that evening, and fill the wine round 
plentifully ; for the day following they iniglit 
belong to another master, whilst he lay ex- 
tended on tlie CTOiiud, no^ lon^r of conse- 
quence cither to them or to himself. His friends 
were aflected, and wept to hear him talk thus; 
which when he perceived, he encouraged tbetn 
by assurances, that his expectatipns of a glo- 
rious victory were at least equal to those of an 
honourable death. At the dead of night, \vhen 
universal silence reigned through the city, u 
.silence that was deepened by the awful thought 
of the ensuing day, on a sudden was heard the 
sound of musical instruments, and a noise whicli 
resembled the exclamations of Bacchanals. 
Tilts tiimultuous procession seemed to pass 
through the whole city, and to' go out at the gate 
which led to the enemy’s camp. Thcbe who re- 
flected on this*prodigy, concluded that Bacchus, 
the god whom Antony afifected to imitate, had 
tlien forsaken him. 

As soon as it was light, he led his infantry 
out of the city, and posted them on a rising 
ground, from whence ne saw his fleet advance 
towards the enemy. There he stood waiting 
for the event ; but as soon as the two fleets 
met, they hailed each other with their oars in a 
very friendly manner (Antony’s fleet making the 
first advances), and sailed together peaceably 
towards the city. This was no sootier done 
than the cavalry deserted him in tlie same man^ 
ner, and surrendered to. Caesar. His infantry 
were footed ; and as he retired to the city, be 
exclaimed that Cleopatra had betrayed him to 
thosu with whom he was fighting only for her 
sake. 

The unhappy queen, dreading the effects of 
his anger, fled to her monument, and having 
secured it as much an possible with bars and 
bolts, she gave orders that Antorfy should be 
informed she was dead. Believing the iinoi 
inationto be true, he cried, ^ Antony, why dost 
thou delay ? What is life to tliee, when it is 
taken from her, for whom flloim thon couldst 
wish to live ?” He then went to his chamber 
and opening his coat of mail, Ife said, “1 am 
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Tiot <listre8.<9ed, Cleopatra, that thou art gone 
J>t lore me, ior I shall soon be with thee : but I 
to think that I, who have been so dis- 
(ifigiJKslied a general, should be inferior in 
magnanimity to a woman.” He was then 
atttMided by a faitbfal servant, w^ose nunie 
w nn Kros. He had engngcd this servant to kill 
Itiiii wlienever he should think it necessary, 
;iii(i he now demanded that service.' *£ros 
drt*w Jiis sword, as if he designed to kill him ; 
hut, snddenly turning ohout, he slew himself, 
;i]ul fell at his master’s feet! “'J'his, Eros, 
was greatly done,” said Antony; “thy heart 
would not permit thee to kill thy master, but 
tlioii hast taught him what to do by thy exaiii> 
iiie.” He then lounged his sword into his 
how els, and threw himself on a couch that 
stood by. The wound, however, wa.s not so 
deep as to cause immediate death; and the 
blood stopping ns he lay on the conch, he came 
to hiinselt', and entreated thoSe who stood by to 
put him out of his pain, 'fhey all tied never- 
tlieless, and left him to his cries and torments, 
tilt Dinmedes, secretary to Cleopatra, came 
w itli her request, that he would come to her in 
the monument* When Antony found that she 
was still living, if gave him fresh spirits, ar.t 
he ordered his servants to take him up. Ac> 
cordingly they carried him in their arms to the 
door of the monument. Cleojiatra would not 
sutler the door to be to be opened, hut a cord 
h<‘ing let d<iwn fmiii a window, Antony W'as 
i'a.steiied to it, and she, with her t^vo women, 
all that were admitted into the muiiiiiiieiit, 
drew lilrii up. Nothing, as they who w'ere pre- 
sent ul)served, could possibly be more ntVectiiig 
than tliat spectacle. Antony, covered W’ith 
fihiod, and iti the agonie.s of death, hoisted up 
tlie rope, and stretching out hJs hands to 
Cleopatra, while he was suspende<l, for a 
t'<iiiaiderable time, in the air! For it was 
with tin; greatest difllculty they drew him up, 
tiioiigli Cleopatra herself cxertcfl all her 
sfn-iigtli, straining every nerve, and distorting 
exery feature with the violence of the effort; 
wliile lliose who stood below endeavoured to 
animate and encourage her, and seemed to 
partake in all llie toil, and all the emotions that 
siic felt. When she had drawn him up, and 
laid inm on a bed, as she stood over him, she 
l eiit lier clothes, beat and wounded her breast, 
and wijung the blood from his di.sfigured couu- 
teiiaiice, she called him her lord, her emperor, 
her husband ! Her soul was absorbed in liis 
nii.sfortunes ; and she seemed totally to have 
forgotten diat she had any miseries of her own. 
Antony endeavoured to sooth her as well as he 
was able, and called for wine : either because 
he was thirsty, of because he thought^it might 
sooner put him out of his pain. When he had 
drank, he advised her to consult her own aOTairs 
and her safety, so fer, as might be consistent 
witli honour, and to place her confidence in 
Proctileius rather than in the other friends of 
Csesar. As to himself,” he said, " that she 
ought rattier to rejoice in the remembrance of 
his past happiness than to bewail Ins present 
misfortunes ; since in his Iiie he had been illas- 
trious, and ‘was not inglorious in his death. He 
had conquered like a lldman^ and it was only 
oy a Roniau that he was conquered.” A little 
sefore he expired, Proculeiiis arrived from 
l^sesar; for after Antony had stabbed himseli^ 


and was conveyed to Cleoiiatra, Hercetmns, 
one of his guards, privately carried oft' h i 
bloody sword, and shewed it to Ciesar. When 
Ca*sar beheld this token of Antoii/'s deatli, he 
retired to the inner part of his tent, and shed 
some tears in' remembrance of a maw who hud 
been his relatiun, his ci. league in govrnifuent, 
and his ONsocinte in so many battles and iino 
portfUit alhiirs.^ He then called his iricnd.*i 
t^ether, mid read the h iiei.s which had passed 
betxvecn him aiid Anlouy. .vherein it ap|>eared 
that, though Oiesar hatl still written in a 
ratiinial and tMtuif.uhle inuniier,lhe answers of 
Antony were insolent and contemptuous 
Aft<.‘r this, he despatched Procnlcius with 
orders to take Cleopatra alive, if it were possi- 
ble, for he was extremely .solicitous to save 
the treasure's in (he moiiiuiient, wliich would 
so greatly add to the glory of his triumph. 
Jt(A\ever, she refused to anmit him into (he 
ntontitiienr, and would only speak to him 
through the bolted gate. The suhstuiice of 
this eoiifereiice was, that Cleopatra made ti 
requisition of the 'kingdom for her children, 
while J^*ociilciiis, on the other hand, encou- 
raged her (u trust every thing (o Csrsar. 

Alter he had recoiiiuutred the plaee, lift sent 
Dll account of it (o Ccc.sar , upon whicli (hilliis 
was despatched to confer with Cleopatra. The 
thir.g was thus concerted : llalhis went up to 
the gate of tiie monument, uiul drew Clc'opatra 
into conversation, while, in (ho mean time, 
Prociileiiis applied a ladder to the wiinkiw, 
where the wotnt'n had taken in Antony; and 
having got in with two servants, he itiiincdi- 
ately made for the place where Cleopatra was 
in confereiKtft with Oalhis. One ot her wo- 
men discovered him, and immrdiately Kcrcamed 
aloud, ‘‘Wretched Cleopata, you are taken 
alive.” She turned about, anil, seeing Pro- 
culehis, the same instant attmnpted to s(nb 
he.rself ; for to this intent she always carrieu n 
dagger about with her. l*rociilciii.s, liowever, 

} ire vented iier, and, expostulating with her, as 
le held her in hi.s arms, he entreated her not- 
to he so injurious to herself or to Cirsar:— 
that she would not deprive so humane u prince 
of the glory of liis clemency, or expose him by 
her di.strii.st to the tuqiiitaLion of treachery or 
cruelty. At the same time he took the dagger 
IWiiii her, and shook her clothes, lest she 
.should liuve poi.soii concealed ahuiit her. 
Civsar also sent hi.s freedinau Epaplirodittis 
with orders to treat her with the greotest 
politeness, hut, by all means, to bring her 
alive. 

Cm.sar entel-ed Alexandria conversing with 
Ariiis Uie pliilusopher ; and ilmt he might do 
him honour before the people, he led him by 
the hand. When he entered tlie Gyrnnasiuin, 
be ascended a tribunal which had been erected 
for him, and gave assurances to the citiseos, 
who prostrated thein«elve.s before him, that tlie 
city should* not be hurt. He told them he had 
diiierent motives for this. In the first place, 

* This retirement of Caeiar was certainly an. 
airecUtion of concern. The death of Antony liad 
been an invariable object with him. Ha was too 
cowardly to think bimsetf safe while be lived ; and 
to expose bis weakness by reading bis tetters Ibe 
moment be was informed of hit dealb» waa cer- 
tainly no proof that be felt even then any temterness 
for Ills nieiiiory. 
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it was built by Alexander : in the next plaoe^ 
he admired it for its beauty^ and magnitude ; 
and, lastly^ he would spare ii .vere it but for 
the sake of his friend Arius^ who was* bom 
there. Caesar gave him the high honour of 
^nfs appellation^ and pardoned many at hU re- 
qiiest Amongst these was Philostratus^ one 
of the most acute and eloquent sophists of his 
time. This man, without any right, pretended 
to be a follower of the academics ; and Caesar, 
.from a bad opinion of his morals, /ejected his 
petition : upon which ■ the sophist followed 
Arius up and down in a mourning cloak, with 
a long white beard, crying constantly. 

The wise, if really such, will save the wise.** 

Caesar heard and pardoned him, not so much 
out of fa\ our, as to save Arius from the im- 
pertinence and envy he might incur on his 
account 

Antyllus, the eldest son of Antony by Fnlvia, 
was betrayed by his tutor Theodorus and put 
to death. While the soldiers were beheading 
him, the tutor stole a jewel of considerable 
value, which he wore about his neck, and con- 
cealed it in his girdle. When he was charged 
with it, he denied the fact ; but the jewel was 
found upon him, and he was crucified. Caesar 
appointed a guard over Cleopatra's children 
atfd their governors, and allowed them an 
honourable support. Csesario, the reputed son 
of Caesar the dictator, had been sent by his 
motiier, with a considerable sum of money; 
through Aithiopia into India. But, Rhoden, 
his governor, a man of the same principles 
witli Theodorus, persnading him that Caesar 
would certainly make him king of Bgypt, pre- 
vailed on him to turn back. While Caesar was 
deliberating how he should dispose of him, 
Arius is said to have observed, that there ought 
not, by any means, to be too many Ctesars. 
However, soon after the death of Cleopatra, 
he was slain. 

Many considerable princes begged the body 
of Antony, that they might have itie honour of 
piving it burial ; but Ciesar woiild^ not take it 
ironi Cleopatra, who interred it with her own 
fiands, and uerforined the funeral rites with 
great magnificence ; for she was allowed to 
expend miat she thought proper on the occa- 
sion. The excels of her affliction, and the 
hiflammation of her breast, which w'as wounded 
by the blows she bad given it in her anguish, 
threw her into a fever. She was pleased to 
find an excuse in this for abstaining from foml, 
and hoped, by this means^ to die without in- 
terruption. The physician, in whom she placed 
her principal confidence, was Olympus ; and, 
according to his short account of these trans- 
actions, she made use of his advice in the 
accomplishment of her design. Cwsar, how- 
ever, suspected it; and that he might prevail 
on her to take the necessary food and physic, 
he threatened to treat her children with se- 
verity. This had the desired efiect, and her 
vesolutioo was overborne.^ 

• Cleopatra certainly possessed the virtues of 
fldeltty and natural amcilon In a very eiiiiiient 
decree. She bad several upportiinities ol bitraylug 
Antony, conid she have been Induced to It either 
by fear or ambition. Her tenderness for her chil- 
dren Is always superior to her self-love ; and she 

had a greatness of soul which Caesar never anew. 


A few days after, Cffism faimsetf made her 
a visit of condolence and consolation. She was 

then in an undress, and xying negligently on » 
couch ; but when the conqueror entered the 
apartment, though she had nothing on, but n 
single bedgown, she arose and threw herself 
at his feet Her face yras out of figure, her 
hair in disorder, her voice trembling, her eyes 
sunk, and her bosom^ bore the marks of the 
injuries she had done it In short, her person 

S ave one the image of her mind ; yet, m' this 
eplorable condition, there were some remains 
of that grace, that spirit and. vivacity which 
had so peculiarly animated her former charms, 
and still some gleams of her native elegance 
might be seen to wander over her melancholy 
countenance.^ 

When Ccemr had replaced her on her couch, 
and seated himself by her, she endeavoured to 
justify tlie part she took against him in the war 
alleging tlie necessity she was under, and her 
fear of Antony. But when she found that these 
apologies had no weight with Ctesar, she had 
recourse to prayers and entreaties, as if she 
had been really desirous of life; and, at the 
same time, she put into his hands an inventory 
of .her treasure. Seleuciis, one of her trea- 
surers, who was present, accused her of sup- 
pressing some articles in the account; upor. 
which she started up from her couch, caugiit 
him by the hair, ana gave him several blows 
on the face. Caesar smiled at this spirite<l re- 
sentment, and endeavoured to pacify her: 

But ho w' is it to be borne,’’ said she, ^ Ciesar. 
if, while even you honour me with a visit in 
my wretched situation, ( must be alTrocted by 
one of my own servants ? Supposing tM Jlbave 
reserved a few trinkets, tliey were by.!^ meaus 
intended as ornaments for my o^> person in 
tliese miserable fortunes, but as little presents 
for Octavia and Livia, by whose good offices 
1 might hope to find favour with yon.^ Caesar 
was not displeased to hear this, because he 
flattered himself that she was willing to liie. 
He, therefore, assured her, tliat, whatever she 
had reserved she might dispose of at her plea- 
sure; and that she might, in every respect, 
depend on the most honourable treatnient. 
Alter this, he took his leave, in confidence 
that he had brought her to his purpose ; but she 
deceived him. 

There was in Cabsar's train a young noble- 
man, whose name was Cornelius Dolabella. 
He was smitten with tlie charms of Cleopatra, 
and having engaged to communicate to^ her 
every thing that passed, he sent her private 
notice that Csasar was about to return into 
Syria, and that, within three days, she would 
be sent away with her children. When she 
was informed of tliis, she requested of Carsar 
permission to make her last oblations to 
Antony. This being granted she was conveyed 
to the place where lie was buried ; and kneel- 
ing at fais tomb, with her women, she thus 

* Dion gives a more pompons account of ber 
reception of Caesar. She received* blio, be iHls 
us, in a inagnitlcent apaitinent, lying on a splendid 
bed, in a uioniiiiiig habit, wliicb peculiarly be- 
came her ; that sbe had several pictures of J «[»»*• 
Ctesar placed near her ; and some letters she ba.. 
received from him in her bosom. The conver^ 
tiou turned on. the same subject; and her specor 
oa the occasion Is recorded. Dion. U 
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AdilrrMed the manes of tlie dead It is not 
long, my Antony, since with tlicse hands 1 
Uiiried thee. Alas ! Ihey tlien wei-e free; but 
th}^ Cleopafra is now a prisoner, attended by a 
goard, lest in the transports of her^nef, she 
sliould disfigure this captive body, which is 
reserved to adorn the Iriiimph over thee, 'fhese 
art! the last ntlerings, the lust honours she can 
pny thee : for she is now to be conveyed to a 
distant country. Nothing could part ns while 
we lived : but in death we are to be divided. 
Thou, though a Uoman, liest buried in Egypt; 
and 1, an Egyptian, m'lst be interred in Italy, 
the tinly favour 1 shall receive from thy coun- 
try. Yet, if the gods of Rome have power or 
mercy left (for surely those of Egypt have for- 
Mikcii us,^) let them not sulVer me to be led in 
ii> ing triumph to tliy disgrace ! No! — hide me, 
hide me with thee in tlie grove ; for life, since 
tlion hast left it, has been misery to me/’ 

'rhns the unhappy queen bewailed her mis- 
fortunes ; and, after she trad crowned the toiiilr 
with (lowers, and kissed it, she ordered her 
bnth to be prepared. When she had bathed, 
she sat down to a magniticent supper; soon 
after wliich, a peasant came to the gate 
with a small basket. The guards itiqiiired 
what it contained ; and the man wito bruuglit 
it, (aitting by the leaves which lay nitpermost, 
shewed them a parcel of figs. As tliey ad- 
mirerl their size and beauty, he sinilea and 
bade them take some ; but they refused, and 
not suspecting that the basket contained any 
thing else, it was carried in. After supper, 
Cleopatra sent a letter to Ca;sar, and, ordering 
every body out of the inomiment, except her 
(wo women, she made fast the door. When 
Cu'sar opened the letter, the plaintive style in 
W'liich it was written, and the strong request 
(liaf site might he buried in the same tomb with 
Antony, made him suspect her design^ Attirst 
la* was for hastening to her himself, Imt In* 
ehiingrd his mind and despatched ofhers.-f 
Her death, however, was so sudden, that 
though they who were .sent ran the whole way, 
idarined the guards with their apprelieji.sioiis, 
and immediately broke open the doors, (hey 
fouiifl her ejuite dead,t lying on her golden 
bed, and dressed in all her ro\al ornamc ids. 
Inis, one of her women, lay dead at her feeC 
and Charrnion, hardly able to support bcrself, 
was adjusting her mistress’s diadem. One of 
Ca.*sar\s messengers said angrily, Charrnion, 
was (his well clone ?” “ Perfectly well,” said 
slie, ‘■‘and worthy a descendant of the kings 
of EgA'pf.” She had no sooner said this, than 
she fell down dead. 

It is related by some that an asp was brouglit 
in amongst the tigs, and hid nncler the leaves ; 
and that Cleopatra had ordercil it so that shc^ 

* U was the opinion of the ancients, that the 
/•>da forsook the vanquished. Thus rir£ii : — 

PAcpssere omnes, adyiis arisque relictis, 

Uji, quituis iuiperium hoc steteiat. ii. 

A.;d 7'tJritus , — 

Aiieiii jam Imperii deos. 

i* This is another . instance of bis personal 
coward ice. 

I Dion says, that Csesar ordered lier to he 
hy ilie rst/iii, that the poison iiii|eh« be 
drawn out ; but it was too late. i 


might be bit without seeing it ; that, however, 
U|^n removing tlie leaves, she perceived it, nritl 
.said, “ J'his i.s what 1 waiiteJ.” Upon whn li 
she immediatt'ly held out h''r am iiy it. Others 
say, that tlie asp was kept in a water itssi I, 
anti that she vexed * lui pricked li with a 
gulden spindle till it s ized her argi. Nothing 
ut this, however, could be asreiiainetl ; for it 
was re|>orted likewise' thui she carried about 
with her a ''erlaiu poi^ mi in a hollow bodkin 
that slin wore in lu r linti ; yet Jliere was neither 
any mark of poisnu pu her bmly, nor wn.s them 
any serpent fonml in the mohiitncnt. (hough 
the track of a reptile was said to have been 
discovered on the sea sands oppositi* to (lu^ 
windows of Cleo|va(ra’s aparlmcnt. Otheru. 
again, have afliniied, that .she had two small 
punctures on her arm, upparcully occasioned 
•by the. sting of the osp; and it is clear that 
I Cu'sar gave credit to this ; for her efligy, wJiicIi 
i he carried in triumph, had an asp on the artii.^^ 
Such are (he accounts we have of the death 
of Cleopatra; and tluuigli C:esar was much 
disappointed by it, he ailiiiircd her fortilnde, 
and ordered her to be buried in the tomb of 
Antoii}, with all the nmgniticeiice due tu lit r 
qiinlity. Her women, too, were, by his orders, 
interred with great funeral pomp, Cleopatra 
died at the age of thirty-nine, alter having 
reigned twenty-two years, the fourteen last in 
Cf.'iij unction with Antony. Antony was fifty* 
three, some say filly-six, when he died. Ills 
statues were all 4lemolished, but Cleopatra’s 
remain iiiitoiiehed ; tor Arebibius, a friend of 
hers, gave Ctesar a thousand talents for tlwir 
redemption. 

Antony l»*ft by lii.s three wives seven cJdl- 
dreii,'!’ whereof Aiilyllii.s, the eldest, only wa.s 
put to death. Octavia took the rest, atid edii 
catedthem as her own, Cleopatra, his daughter 
by Cleopatra, was married to Juba, one of the 
politest princes of liis lime ; and Octavia made 
Antony, his son bv rulvia, .so coiisiderahio 
with CiCKur, that, utter Agrippa and the sons of 
Livia, he was generally allowed to hold the 
first place in hi.s tax our. Ot.t.avia, by her first 
hiisliand Marcelbis, hail two diiiighters and a 
son named MarcelluM. One of those daughters 
she married to Agrippa ; and the son niarrieil 
a daughter of Ca'sar's. Rut as lie <lie<l soon 
after, and Octavia olisening that her brother 
was at a loss whom he should adopt in his 

I dace, sheprevailetl on him to give his daughter 
fulia to Agrippa, though her own daughter 
must necessarily be divorced to make way for 
her. Ca-snrand’ Agrippa having ogret'd on this 
)s>iiit, she took back her daughter and married 
fur to Antony. Of tlie two dnnglifers (hat 
Orlavia had by Antony, one was married (o 
Dfunitius .TCnobarbiis, and the other, Antonia, 
so flinch ceh hrated for her beauty and virtue, 
uiarricd l>tii.sus, the son of l^ivia, and son.4ri. 
law to Ca*sar. Of this line came (»rriaaiiiriis 
and Claudius. Claudius was afterv/anls em- 
{MTor; anrl so likewise was Cains the sou of 

* I'liiiinn) be a mattcr'of doubt. There would, 
iff course, be an a»|> on the diadem of the etligy 
bicaaiie.it was peculiar to the kinxs of l^opt ; and 
fills niijsbt gi\e rUc to tbe icport of an asp being 
on tbe arm. 

t By Fulvla, he had Antyllus and Antony; by 
fJUojiaira, lie bad Cleopatra, Plolnny, and 
ai'.der ; mid by Octavia, Antonia, wtfjor »*id tninv^ 

« i; 
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Germanicua^ who, after a short bnt infamoas 
reiffu^ was pat to death, together with his wife 
and daughtei. Agrippina, who I id Lucius 
Domitius by ilEnobarbiis, was afterwards nar- 
ried to Claudius Caesar. lie adopted Doiniuns, { 


whom he named Nero Gerinanicus. Tl 
Nero, who was emperor in onr times, put \T 
own inotlier to death, and, bv the madness o 
his conduct, went near to ruin the llonian ei.,‘ 
pire He was the filth in descent from Antonv 


DEMETRIUS AND ANTONY COMPARED. 


As Demetrius «nd Antony both passed through 
!i variety of foriiiiie, we* shall consider, in the 
first pluce, Ihrir n*s]>f*c‘five po\v«*r andcelehrily. 
These were hereflitary lo nniic'trius,: tor An- 
tigoniis, the most po\v<*rful of AlexaiidtT’s suc- 
cessors, had Induced all Asia during his son^s 
minority. On llu* other hand, the father of 
Antony was, indeed, a man of character, hut 
not <»f a military tdiaracter ; y<;t though he had 
no publiu iiiniu'riee or rt'piitation to beqiK'ath 
to his son, (hat Sfin did not hesitate to as])ire to 
tlie empire of Ca-sar; and, without any tilh* 
either Irom consaiigiiinity or alliance, he etfee- 
tmilly invested himself with all that he had ac- 
quired : at h ast, by his own neeiiliar weiglit, 
after he had <Uvided the world iiitc» two parts, 
he took (he better for himself. Hy hia lieu- 
tenants lu' eoiifjuered the Parfhians, and drove* 
back the liarharoiis nations about Caucasus, as 
far as the Caspian sea. Kveirthe Less repiitalile 

t iarts of his conduct are .so many testimonies of 
ilH greatness, 'flie father of Demetrius thought 
it an honour to marry him to Phila tlu* daughter 
of Aiitipaler, though there was a ilisparity in 
(heir years; while Antony’s i-oniiectioii with 
Cle<»pntra was considered as a degrading cir- 
c'lmstance; thoiigli Cleopatra, in wealth and 
magnificence, W'as superior to nil the priiiees of 
hf*r tilin', Arsaces excepted. Thus he had 
raised himself to such a pilch of grandeur, that 
the worhl in general thought him entitled even 
to more than he wislu'd. 

^lu Di'inetrius’s acquisition of empire tliere 
was nothing reprehensible, lie. extended it 
only to nations inured to slavery, and desirous 
of being governed. lint the arbitrary power of 
Antony grew on the excrrahle? policy of a ty- 
rant, who once more reduced to .slavery a peo- 
ple that had shaken otV the yoke. Consequently 
the greate.st of his actions, his conquest of 
llrutus and Cassius, is darkened with the in- 
glorious inolive of wresting its liberty from 
Koine. Demetrius, during his better fortunes, 
consulted the liberties t:*’ Greece, and removed 
the garrisons from the cities: while Antony 
made it his boast, that he had destroyed the 
<iSisertOrs of his country’s freedom in Mace- 
denin. . . 

Antony is praised for his liberality and mu- 
nificence ; in whicli, however, Demetrius is so 
far his superior, that he gave more to his ene- 
mies than tlie former did to his friends. Antony 
was honoured for allowing a magnificent funeral 
to Driilus ; but Demetrius buried every enemy 
he had slain, and sent back his prisoners to 
Ptolemy, not only with their own property, but 
with presents. 

Both were insolent in prosperity, and fell 
with too much ease into luxury and indulgence. 
Hut we never find Demetrius neglecting his 


fiiirs for his pleasures. In his hours of leisure 
indeed, he Iwid his l.iamia, whose office it was^ 
like the fairy in th<! fable, to lull him to sleep* 
or »niii.se him in his play. When he went m 
war, his spemr was not bound about with ivy ; 
his helmet did not smell of perfume; he did not 
coriit* in the foppery of dtess out of tlie chain 
hers of the women : the rioks of Bacchus and 
his train were iHish(*d ; and he l>ecauie, ns Bu 
ripides .says, the mintalar of •^Inrs.' In shurf, 
Ire never lost battle through the indulgence of 
liiMiry. This eould not be said of Antony: as 
ill the pirtiires of Hercules we see Oinpliali 
stealing his eliih and his liori’.s skin, so Clen- 
patra frequently disarmed Antony, and, wliik 
he should liave been pro.secnting the most 
necessary expeditions, led him to dancing and 
dalliance on the shores of Canopus and'Taplio 
siris.'^ So, likewise, as Pari.s came from bat- 
tle to the Imsom of Helen, and even from tin 
loss of victory to her bed, Antony threw vie 
tory itself out of hi.s hands to tolloAv Cho- 
palra. 

Demetrins being under no probihitlon ofthe 
laws, but following the example of Philip and 
Alexander, Lysirnachns, and Pfoleniy, married 
.several wive.s, and treated them all with lire 
greatest honour. Antony, though it wa.s a tliin:; 
unheard of amongst the Uoiiians, liad two wiu s 
at tiuf same time. Beside.s, he bani.shed hci 
\vho was properly his wife, and a citizen, iVoni 
his hoii.se, to hidiilge a foreigner with whom 
he could have no legal connection. From the ii 
marriages, of course, one of them found no in 
convenience ; the other sutlered the great ey ils. 

In respect to their amours, Antony was com- 
pnrativelv pardonable and modest. Historian** 
t« II os, tfiat the Athenians Itirned the dogs out 
of ihe citadel, because they had their procrea- 
tive intercourse in public. But Demetrius liaiJ 
his courtesans, and dishonoured the niatroiis 
of Athens even in the ti'inple of Minerva. Naj . 
though cruelty .seems to be inconsistent nil li 
sensual gratifications, be scrupled not to driw 
the most beautiful and virtuous youth in the city 
to Ihe extremity of death, to avoid his brutal 
designs. In sliort, Antony, by his amorous in- 
diligences, hurt only himself : Demetrius injun'd 
others. 

With regard to their behaviour to^ their 
parents and relations, that of Demetrins is irre- 
proachable ; but Antony sacrificed his uncle to 
the sword of Caesar, that he might be enipow ■ 
en*d in his turn to cut oil* Cicero. — A crime the 
latter was, which never could be made pardon- 
able^ had Antony even saved and not sacrificed 

• Strabo mentions this as a romantic place near 
the sea, full of rocks, where the young went fo 
amuse tlirmselves. Lib. xvii. 
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•iP iiiw le by llie means ‘ They are but W at ciis^d . doneil by his {M^ople : itu* laltei <h‘srilot| iii<i 
ol iieifwly, in that one oft heiii threw Artabazus ; even whilst they wen^ tifthtin^ for him. 'I’l.o 
ill ]>risoii ; awl the other kiliefl Alexander. An- ! iault of Dc'inetrins was, that, by hisromhu'f, he 
tony, however, has some apology in this rase ; lost tlie alleclion of his army : the fault ofAii- 
forhe had been abandoned and betrayed by ! tony, bis desertioimml in ghM-t of that alVerfiou. 
Aiiabazns in Media. Rnt nemotriiis was sna- ; Neither of (hem ran I e apiH-oved in uv'xr death; 
pi rled of laving a false arciisatioii against ' but Demetrius uiue’ less Oian Aiiton\ , lor he 
Alexander, and of piiiiish-iig, not (he oflender, aiilVered himself to fall into the haiills ofth.‘ 
but the in.iured. .... ■ **nemy, and, \%ilh a snni I'uo* as truly bestial . 

'riiere is this dilTerenee, loo, in their military , endured an iiupris-ui.n -ut A iliree >ears for 
oj»ei*ations,^hat Demetrius gained every virtory nolhmg but the i.»^v .udiil i uees of appetite, 
himself, and many of Antony’s laurels weiv won '1‘heie was a dipU.i.ihle weakiu ss. and m.ui\ 
bv his lieutenants. dlsgraei lul ein umstauees attending (he dealii 

'Roth lost their empire by their own fault, of Autoii} . hut he elVeeli-d it \{ last. \\ ithout 
1)111 by dirtercnt means. I'he former was aban- tailing in(t» (he t‘iiein>’s haud.s. 


DION 

As we learn from Simonides, my dear Seneeio, tiu nisebes.^ The.se things, lio\\e\er. I 
lliat the Trojans were by no means oll'emled at refer to aiiotiuu' oreasion, :uid in this tweli'lh 
tin* Corintliians for joining the eoniedi rate.s in hook ofoarallel li\ es, of n hieh Dion ainl Ihn 
(he <Jr«‘cian war, bemuse (hefairiil> of (ilauciis, (us are (he snbjeets, I .ohall hegsn witli tin* moi<‘ 
their own ally, was originally oi (-orinth, .so niiehmt. 

mdther th*'' Greeks nor (he Uomans have rea- , After Dioii> sins the < Idt r Iwnl sei/,i d tin- 
son to romplain of the academy, whleli ha.Hhemi f-'merniiienl ot Siellv, In* nianied the daughter 
eijuallv favoiirahle to both. 'IMiis will appear of f fermorrates, a S\ raru-an. Ibit, as Ihe nio- 
rioiii the livc.s of Drutns and Dion; for, a.s one iiarehie power was yet hut ill islaldi.shed, sin 
was the scholar of IMato, and the other edii- | had the inislorlnm.* to he so laiieh abused in her 
mted in his principles, fliey came like WTCst* . person b) an oulnigeiuis iael ion, that .she pat. 
lers from the .saino Pahesfra, to engage in the j an end to her lili*. When Dionysius Wiis eon- 
greatest conlliets. Roth by tliejr condiiet, in | firmed in bis gm emmeul, In- married (wo wiu s 
w'hioli there* was a great similarity, coiilirined i at (he same time. One was Dori.s, a native 
thiit ohservaiion of their nia.ster, that “ P<»wer ot l.oeris ; the ofln r Arisfomaeln-, the daiialiter 
and fortune must concur with pnnhnce and | of IJippariims. who was a prim-ipal person in 
in-itice, to ♦fleet any thing great in n polifi'al , Syraensi*, and c*olh*ai,iie with Dioiiy siiis^ w lien 
eajiacity :” hut as nipponiaelnis, the wre.stler j he wa.s firhl apjioinled gein-ral of (In- .Sicilian 
sanl, that he eonid di.stiiignish his scholars at a ■ loires. It is said that he mairu'd Ihesi* wixes 
distant e, though they were, only canyiug meat , mi the .same tlay. It i^ not certain which he 
from the market ; so the sentiments of those j enjojed first, but he was impartial in his kimi 
who have had a polite cdiicidioii, must haxe a nessto tlieiii ; forbolli fiUended him at his tabh-, 
.similar intliieiice on their manners, and gi\<* a | ond alternal« ly paitook ol his beil. As D'ms 
jieciiliar grace and propriety to their emidnct. Iiad the disaiUaiilage ot heiiig a foreigner, fin- 
Accideiii, how’ever, rather than de.sigii, gaxe Syracusans .sou-ght c\eiy means <if ohtainin;* tie 
a similarity to tlie lives of these two men ; and preference I'or their country woman : bid it wa.i 
both were cut ofl'by an untiinely death, before more than e«|uivalenl to th|s_disad\ aninge, thni: 
they could carry the purposes, which they^ had •‘^he had the honour ol giving Dionysius hi.s 
))ttr.sued with .so m|}cfi hihoiir, into execution, eldest . son. A risfoniache, on tin* contr.n xvas a 
'file most singular circ.um.stancc attending their l*^mgtime bmreii, though tin* king wa.s exiremt iy 
death wa.s, that both had a divine warning t)f desirous <il h.ixing clnldren by lier ; and put to 
if, in (he appearance of a frightfid sjiertre, 

'I here are those, indeed, w ho .say, tint no man 
in his sensi s e\er sawa .spectre ; that lhe.se are 
the delusive xisions of women and childn*ii ; or 
of men whose iii(eUecf.s are aflecled by .some, 
infirmity of the body: and wlio belie\e that 
their ab.surd imaginations are of divine inspira- 
tion. Rut of Dion and Rriitiis, men of tiriii and 
|>hiloRopliic iiiind.s, who.se understandings were 
not ailected bv any constitutional infirmity ; — if 
such nu-u could pay so much credit to the a]>- 

l»eDrniice of spect^r-.s, astogixe an account of .••■«■■■ ■■■ ■ , 

- ■ reel i\< d the happie.st improxeiiicnt under tho 

♦ I hi' iHjiirfiTt'v a«icfahlct<' the PlatoTiir rloc- 
tiine of iIiMlitlrmit onlers anri disponitionb of the 
ftf'-!’. Ami as Jlioii ami r.fiiliiA xtreif- hoih eit-iit 
. II 1 III IMatoiiibiii, the sf^fHLihvf thiir 

-'hi.n'id hen after (»ht«uii a happier allotment lluuj ( I t.rnxgl.t tin ir -‘pntics lii-fotr Ho in. 


xucm lo tucir Irienils, 1 see no reason wiiy we 
should depart from the <»piriion of the ancients, 
that men had their e\il genii, who di.^lMrhell 
thi-m with fears, and distres.sed their yiitne, 
lest by a sleadv and unironu puiAiiit of it, they 


fleaili the motlier ul lions, upon a siipposinon 
th,it .she lad previ rited Jier concept ums by 
potion.^. 

Dion, tin- brother of A t'isf oiiificlie, xvji.s well 
received at court; not only on her ac.coimt, hut 
from the n gai'fl which Dionysius had for hi.s 
iiierit and abilities aud (li.'it prine^- gave his 
trea.surer an orrler to supply him with whatexcr 
tnotiry he wanleil ; lint, at the Kiiine fiinr, to 
keep an account of what he rcceive<l. 

ihit w hate nr (he talents and virtues of 

Fli.iti iitiirlif tif. f iri'. if flml ilw.f/ 
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auspices of Plato. Snrel;r the gocls^ in mercy 
<o mankind^ sent that divine philosopher froiii 
Italy to Syracuse, that through Ok humane In- 
fluence of his doctrine, tlie spirit of liberty 
might once more revive, and the inbaLitaots of 
that country be rescued from tyranny.^ 

1)100 soon bf’cumu the inost distinguished of 
his scholars. Tc> the fertility-of his genius, and 
the excellence of his disposition, Plato himself 
has given testimony,-}* and lie did the greatest 
honour to that testimony in his life. For 
though he had been educated in servile 
principles under a tyrant ; though he hail been 
familiarized to dependence on the one Imiul, 
and to tlie indulgence of pomp and luxury, as 
the greatest happiness, on tlw other ; yet. he was 
no sooner accjiiaiiitccl with that philosophy 
which points out the roa<l to virtue, than his 
whole soul caught the cntlnisiasm ; and, with 
the simplicity of a young man, who judges of 
the dispositions of others hy his own, he con- 
cluded that Plato’s h'etures would have the 
same etfcct on Dionysius: for this reason he 
solicited, and at length persuaded, the tyrant 
to hear him. When Plato was admitted, the 
discourse turned on virtue in general. Atter- 
wards they came to fortitude in particular; 
and Plato rinide it appear, that tyrants have, of 
all men, the least pretence to that virtue. 
Justice was the next topic ; and when Plato 
asserted the happiness of the. just, and tlic 
wretched coiidiliori of the unjust, (he tyrant 
was stung; and being unable to auswer his 
argiiiiieiits, he cxnressed his resentment against 
those who sccmeii to listen to him v%'ith ideusure. 
At last he was ^‘xtreincly (‘xasperated, and 
asked (lie philosopher what bu.sincss he had in 
Sicily. Pluto answered, 'fhat he eanie to 
seek an honest inau.” “ And so. then,” replieil 
the tyrant, “ it seems you have lost your laliour.” 
Dion was in hopes that his anger would have 
ended here : but while l*hito was hasting to be 
gone, lie conveyed him on board a galley, in 
whlc-li Pollis, the Lacedasiiionian, was retiiriiixig 
to Greece. Diony-sius urged Polli-s either to put 
Plato to death in his passage, or, at least, to 
sell him as a slave : “ for, accovdiug to his 
own .maxim,” saiil he, this man cannot 
be unhappy ; a just man, he says, must be 
happy ill u state of slavery, as well as in a' 
state of freedom.” Pollis, therefore, carried 
him to /Kgitia, and sohl him there.l For the 
people of that place, being at war with the 
Athenians, had made a decree, that whatever 
Athenian was taken on their coast, he should 
be sold. Dion, notwithstunding, retained his 
interest with Dionysius, had considerable eiii- 
))loynient 8 , ami was sent ..mbassador to Car- 
thage. Dionysius had a high esteem for liim^ 
and he, tlieretbre, permitted Jiiin to speak his 
sentiments with freedom. An instance, of this 
we have in the retort he made in the tyrant’s 
ridiculing the .government of Gelo, “ Gelo,” 
said Dionysius, “ is (GeionJ the huighiiig-stock 
of jSicily.” While others admired and ap- 
plaused this wittitdsm, Dion answered, ** You 
obtained tlie crown by being trusted on Gelo’s 

• Plato, In Ilia seventh letter aaya, ** When I 
Atplaliied the principles of philosophy atitl tin- 
inanity to Dloii, I little thought that 1 a as insensibly 
opening a way to the sitbversioii of tyranny 1" 

t Plato, ibiil. 

t I’or twciuj pounds. . 


account, who reigned with gr^rat humanity 
but you have reigned in snch a manner. tl.-.Jt 
for your sake, no man will be* (rusted hereatter 
Gelo made monarchy appear the best of go 
yernments ; but you have convinced us that i 
is the worst.” Dionysius had three children l»y 
Doris, and four by Aristomache, whereof two 
were daughters, Sophrosyne and Arete. The 
former of tliese was married to ,his eldest son, 
Dionysius ; the latter to his brother Thearides ■ 
niifl after his death, to her uncle Dion. In the 
last illness of Dionysius, Dion W'oiild have ap. 
plied to him in behalf of the children of Aristo* 
mache, but the pliysirians were, beibrehund 
with him. They wanted to ingratiate them- 
selves with his successor ; mid when he. asked 
for a sleeping dose, Tima?iis tells us, they 
gave him so ellectual a one that he waked tiu 
mqre. 

When liis son DIouysiu.s came to the throne*, 
in the first counsel that he held, Dion spokt^ 
with so miicli propriety on the present stati* of 
affairs, and on the measures which ought to he 
taken, that the rest appeared to he mere 
children in understanding. By tlie freedom of 
his counsels, he exjiosed in a strong liglit, the 
slavish principles of those, who, through a 
tiiiioroiiM disingeuuity, advised pneh ineasiire.s 
as they thought would please their prince, 
rather than such as might adi aace his interest. 
But what alarmed them most, was the steps he 
proposed to take with regard to the impend ing 
war with Carthage ; for he offered either to go 
ill person to Carthage, and settle on horiourahh* 
peace with the Carthaginians, or, if the king 
were rather inclined lor war, to tit out uiiil 
maintain filly galleys at his own expense. 

Dipiiysiiis was plea.sed with the inagniticenee 
of Ills spirit ; hut the courtiers felt that it made 
tlieiij appear little. I'hey agreed that, at all 
events, l>ion was to be cru.slied, and they 
spared no enliiiiiny that malice could suggest. 
They represented to the king, that he certainly 
meant to make himself master hy sea, and hy 
that means to obtain the kingdom for his sister's 
cliildrou. There was, moreover, another and 
ail ohyioiis cause of their hatred to him, in the 
reserve of his manners, and of the sobriety of 
his life. They Jed the young and ill ediicaled 
kjiig:j>through every species of debancherv, the. 
shameless panders to his wrong-directed pas- 
siem-s. y et while folly rioted, tyranny slept ; 
its rage was dissolved in Che ardour ol youlli 
fill indulgences, as iron softened in the tire, 
and that lenity which the Sicilians could not 
expect from the virtue of their prince, they 
found ill his weakness. Thus the reins of that 
monarchy, which Dionysius vainly cdlled nda- 
inantine, fell gradually from the loose and 
dissolute hand that held 'them. This young 
prince, it is said, w'ould coiitiniie the sirene of 
intoxicntion for ninety days without interini.s- 
sion ; during which time no sober person was 
admitted to his court, where all was driiuken- 
ncss and buffoonery, revelry and riot. 

Their enmity to Dion, wdio had no taste for 
these enjoyments, was a thinji of course. And. 

as he refused to partake with them in tlieir 
vices, they resolved to strip him of his virtues. 
•To these thejr gaVe the names of such \ ices as 
are supposed in some degree to resemble them- 
llisgravity of manners, they called pride; lUs 
freedom of speech, insolence ; his declining ** 
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juin in theHr liceiitiousuess, contempt. It is 
true, there 'was a natural hau"litine.<;s • n his 
deportment ; and an asperity that was unsoci- 
able and difficult of access : so (hat it is not to 
be wondered if he found no ready admission 
to the ears of a young king, already spoiled by 
flattery. Manv, even of his own particular 
friends, who admired the integrity and genero- 
sity of his heart, could not but condemn those 
forbidding manners, which were so ill ndapted 
to social and political intercourse : and Plato 
liiiaself» when he wrote to him some time after, 
%vftmed him, ns it were by the spirit of prophecy, 
io guard against tfuU austerity which is the 
companion of solitude,^ However, the netres- 
rity of the times, and the feehlc state of the 
monarchy, rendered it necessary for the king, 
tli(»iigli contrary to his inclination, to retain 
him in the highest appointments : and this Dion 
himself very well knew. 

Ashe was willing to impute the irregulari- 
ties of Dionysius to ig-noraiice and a bad edu- 
I'ution, lie endeavoured to engiige him in a 
course of liberal studies, and to give him a taste 
lor those sciences which have a tendency to 
moral iinproveinent. ])y this means Im hoped 
(hat he should induce him to think of virtue 
without disgust, and at length to eiiibract^ its 
]>recepts with pleasure. The young Dionysius 
was not naturally the worst of princes ; but his 
father being apprehensive that if his iniiid were 
improved by science and the conversation of 
w ise and virtuous nien, he might sometime or 
other tliiuk of depriving him of his kingdom, 
kept him in close confinement; where, through 
i • iiorance and want ofothor cmployment,he amu- 
sed himself with making little chariots, candle- 
stick*!, wooden chairs, and tables. His father, 
iii(i(M.'rl, was so suspicious of allYnankind, and 
so wretchedly tiniorons, that he would not suf- 
fer a harber to shave him ; but bad his liair 
singed off with a live coal liy one of iiis own 
attendants. Neither his brother nor his son 
were admitted into his chamber in their own 
i lofhes, but were first stripped nnd examined 
li\ the Nciiiinels, and after that were obliged to 
piit oil such clothes as were provided for them. 
When his brother Leptines was once dcscrifi- 
ing the situation of a place, he took a spear 
IVom one of the giiard.s to trace the plan, itjion 
which Dionysius was extremely ofleiuled, mid 
caused the soldier who had given up Iris spear, 
to be put to death. He was afraid, he said, of 
the sense and sagacity of his friends ; because 
be knew they must think it more eligible to 

K overn than to obey. He slew Marsyas, whom 
e had advanced to u considerable military 
command, merely because Marsyas dreamed 
that he killed him ; for he concluded, that this 
dream by night was occasioned by some simi- 
lar suggestion of the day. Yet even this 
tiniorous and suspicious wretch was- offended 
witli Plato, because he would not allow him to 
Pe the most valiant man in the world ! 

When Dion, as we have before observed, 

^ ^ tfyfOaZtix ^ufoixo;. Literally, 

^‘’iou/fhtlness lives under the same roof with so- 
litude* ThU is towards the end of Plato's foartb 
tetter, it is. preceded by a flne politiciil precept, 

« is. that tbe complaisance wbirh produces poptila* 
>ity is the source sf tbe greate«l opeialioiis in go- 
^ernniciit. • 


considered that the iriegiilni tics of young |;io- 
iiysius were chiefly owing to his want of cdi^- 
cation, he exhorted him earnestly to apply 
himself to atudy ; and l y all means to soud tor 
Plato, the prince of phllosupht*rs, into Sicily 
When he comes,’ sniil he, m»ply (o him 
without loss of time, Conforiueii by his pr»*- 
cepte to that divine exemptar of beauty and 
t>eriection, V hich calli d the universe froin con- 
fusion into order, you w ill at once secure your 
own happiness, and the happiness of your peo- 
ple. The otit'dieiiee (hey now render you 
tlirough fear, by your justice and motleraiion 
yon will improve to a principle of filial duty ; 
and of a tyrant, you will become a king. iVar 
and force, and fleets and armies, are not. as 
your father called them, the adamantine chains 
of government; but that nttenlion. that allei- - 
lion, that respect, which justice and goodness 
forever draw after tliem.Thc.se are the milder, 
hut the .stronger ifoiids of empire. Ileside.s, 
it is .surely a disgrace for a prince, who in 
all the eireumsIaiict'S of figure and n))penr- 
atire t.s di.stinguished from the people, not to 
rise above tlaun at the same time, in (he. supe- 
riority of ids conversation, and the cult iva.tioii 
of his mind.” 

As Dion fn^quently solicited the king onthi.s 
subject, mid occasionally repealed some of 
J'latos arguments, he conceived at length a 
violent iiicliiiat ion to hearliim discourse, lie 
(lu refore .sent several letters of invitation to 
him at Athens, whieh wi*re seromled by the 
entreaties of Dion, I'he I’ythagiirean philuso- 

I ihens in Italy reqiie.sled at the same time, that 
!€• would undertake the direction of this >oung 
prinee, wla^se mind was misguided hy power, 
and reehiim him hy the .solid eoiiiiselsol philo- 
sophy. Plato, a.she owns hiiiiscdf, was n.shairied 
to he a ]>hiioKO)>iier in theory, and not in prat'- 
tice ; and flattering himself that if he could 
rectify the mind of the priiu'e, he might hv the 
same iiu'aus remedy the* di.sordi rs of the king- 
dom, he yielded to their reepn-.st. 

Tlie eiieiidcs of Dion, now fearing an alte- 
ration ill Dionysius, advi.sed htiii to rer;d from 
exile one Philisfiis, wtio was indeed a man oi 
learning,^ but enq»loyed his (ideiits in del’enre 
of the despotic policy ; and this man they iii- 
feiided to set in opposition tfi Plato and his 
pliilo.sopliy. ]*hilislus, frimi the hegii)iriiig. hail 
been a principal instrument in promoting the 
monarchic gi»\x*riimerit, and kept the citatlel, of 
vvhicli he was governor, a long time l'*r timf 
party. It is .said that he had a jirivate chin 
inerce with the mother of the elder Dionysius, 
and (hat the tyrant him.self was not ignorant of it. 
Be (his as it may, liCptiiies vv ho had (wo da ligh- 
ters by a married woman tvhoin behad d<diaiich- 
ed, gave one of (hem in marriage to Philisliis ; 
but tlil.H being done vvitbout consiilfing Diony- 
.sius, he was oflendfd, impriKoiicd Depfincs’s 
inifltress, and banished Phili.slu**. ^ 'Hie hitter 
fled to his friends at Adrla, where, it is proba- 
i»le, he ronipo.sed the greatest part of hj.s 1^- 
tory ; for he di<l not return to Sicilj' during the 
reign «»f that Dinjivsttitt. AOef his deiifn,' as 
we have observed, Dloirs enemies cg'cagioneil 
him to be recalled. His arbitrary prluciples- 

« tie wrote HichUloiira ofKgvpt, Sicily, ami ihc 
rri;;n of l>lolJ>^hlK. Cireto ralli* him the I'l-tty 
1 1mcytlidet : i*usiliu% ThuvUDdt's* 
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were Huifable for Hieir purpose^ and lie began 
to exerotse them Immediate!)^ on his return. 

At the same time calumnies and impeach- 
ments against Dion were, as usual, brouj'ht to 
the king, lie was accused of holding n private 
correspondence with Theodoses ana Uerucli- 
des, for the subversion of the monarchy ; and 
indeed it is probable that !.e entertained some 
hoties from the arrival of Plato, of lessening 
the excessive power of Dionysins, or, at least, 
of making him moderate jind equitable in the 
use of it. Besides, if he continued obstinate, 
and were not to be reclaimed, he was deter- 
mined to depose him, and restore the common- 
wealth to Uie Syracusans ; for he preferred 
even the popular form of government to an nb- 
soluto monarchy, wlicrc a well regulated aris- 
tocracy could not be procured. 

Such was the state of aifairs when Plato 
cuine into Sicily. At first he was received 
with the greatest appearance' of kindness, and 
was conveyed from the coast in one of the 
king’s most splendid chariots. Even Diony- 
sius himself sacriUced to the gods in acknow- 
ledgment of his safe arrival, and of the honour 
ami Itnppmess they had by that means confer- 
n‘d on his kitigduni. The people iiud the 
greatest hopes of a speedy reformation. They 
observed an unusual decoriiiii in the eutertaiii- 
iiienta at court, and a sobriety in the conduct 
of tlie courtiers ; while the king answered all 
to whom lie gave audience in a \ cry obliging 
manner. The desire of learning, and the study 
of philosophy were become general ; and the 
several apartments of the royal palace were 
like so ninny schools of geomeiririans, full of 
the dust in which the students dt'seribe tlieir 
niathematicul ti|;;ure.s. Not long atler this, at 
a solemn sacrifice in the citadel, when tlie 
liernld prayed as usual for the long continuance 
of the govermnent, Dionysius is said to have 
cried, How long will yon continue to curse 
me?’’ This was an inexpressible inortitica- 
tiou to Philistus and his party : if Plato, said 
they, has already made such u change in 
the king, liis inflneuce in time will be 
irresistible. 

They now no longer made their attacks on 
Dion scparntcly, or in private. Tliey united 
in exclaiming against him, that ho had fasci- 
nated the king with* the delusions of elo<|uenee 
-and philosophy, in order to obtain the kingdom 
l(ir his sister’s cliildren. They represented it 
as a inatler of the greatest indignity, that 
al\er the whole force of tlie Athenians had 
vainly invaded Sicily, and were vanquished 
and destroyed, without s'^ much as being able 
to take Syracuse, they should now, by means 
of one sophist, overtuni the empire of Dioin- 
sius. It was with iiidigiiatiou they behefd 
the deludt^d monarch prevailed on by his 
insiiuiatioiis to part with his guard of ten thou- 
sand spenrmen, to give up a navy of four 
•limidrea raUeys, to disband an army of ten 
tHAusand horsed and many times tiiat number 
of foot, in order that he might pursue an ideal 
happiness in the academy, and amuse himself 
vyith theorems of geometry, while the substan- 
tial enjoyments of wealth and power were left 
to Dion and the children of Anstonmehe. 

By means of these suggestions Dion first in- 
i' iirred the suspicion, ami soon aller the open 
displcasuic ol Dionjsius. A Ulb*ror his was 


likewise intercepted, and privately carried tc 
the king. It was addressed to the Cartha- 
ginian agents, and directed them not to have 
their aadience of the king concerning the con 
elusion of the peace, unless he were present 
and tlicii every tiling^ should be settled as they 
wished. Timeens intoriiis ns, that after Diony- 
sius had sliewed tills letter to Philistus, and 
consulted him upon it, he oyer-reached Dion 
by a pretence ot reconciliation, and told him, 
that he was desirous their good understanding 
might be renewed. After this, as he was one 
day walking alone with him by the wall of tlie 
castle, near tlie sea, he shewed him the letter, 
and accused him of conspiring with the Car 
thaginiuns against him. When Dion atteiiipte<l 
to speak in his own defence, Diunvsius re- 
fused to hear him : and having forced him on 
bbard a vessel which lay there for the purpose, 
commanded the sailors to set him ashore in 
Italy. 

When this was publicly known, it was ge 
ncrally condemned as tyrannical and cruel. 
The court was in distress fur the ladies of 
Dion’s family ; but the citizens received fresh 
coiirngo from the event ; for they were in hopes 
that the odium which it would bring upon Diony- 
sius, and the general discontent that his 
^oyernnient occasioned, might contribute to 
irlng about a revolution. Dionysius perceived 
this with Stone anxiety, and thinking it neces- 
sary to pacify the women and the rest ol‘ Dion’s 
friends, he told them that he was not gone into 
exile, but only sent out of tlie way for a time, 
that his obstinacy might not draw upon him n 
heavier punishment He also allowed his 
friends two. ships, that they might convey to 
him, in Peloponnesus, as mueh ofhis treasure, 
and as many of his servants as they should 
think fit ; for Dion wms a man of considerabls 
property, and little inferior to the king is 
wealth or magnificence. The most valuabls 
part of his effects, together with presents from 
the ladies and others of his acquaintance, liis 
friends conveyed to him ; and the splendour of 
his fortune gamed him great respect among the 
(.vreeks. At the same time they conceived a 
high idea of the power of the tyrant, when an 
exile from liis kingdom coaid make such an 
apneanince. 

DioiiyKius now removc'd Plato into the ritu- 
dol, under colour of kindness ; but in reality to 
set a guard- iqxin him, lest he should follow 
Dion, and proclaim to the World how injuri- 
ously he- had been treated. 

As wild beasts become tame and tractabh' 
by use, so the tyrant, by frequent conversation 
with the pliilosopher, began at last to conceive 
an utfectioii tor him ; yet oven that aftection hud 
something of. the tyrant in it; for he required 
of Plato, in return, (hat he should exclusively 
confine Iris regard and admiration to him. ^ On 
condition that he w'ould prefer his friendship to 
that of Dion, he was willing to give up the 
whole administration into, his hands. Thisex- 
(nivagant a iTection gave Plato no small trouble i 
for it was accompanied with petulance and 
jealousy, as the love which subsists hetui <’n 
the ditleient sexes has its quarrels and re('f)l^ 
cUialiuns. He expressed the strongest desire 
to become Plato’s scholar, and to proceeil in 
(he study »»f philosophy ; but he expressed it 
with reluctance in the presence of tnosc who 
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wuutecl to divert him from his purpose, and 
KMemed as if he was in pursuit of something he 
ought to be ashamed of. ^ , 

As a war broke out about this time^ he fmiiid 
it necessary to dismiss Plato ; but he promised 
him, before his departure, to recal Dion the 
ensuing summer ; however, he did not keep liis 
promise, but made the war he was engaged in 
his apology, and remitted to him the produce 
of his estate. At the same time he desired 
Plato to acouiesce in his apology, assuring him 
that be would send for Dion on the coiiiineiice- 
inent of the peace ; and he entreated, in the 
ine^atime, that Dion would be peaceable, and 
not say or do any thing that might hurt his 
c haracter among the Greeks. This Plato en- 
deavoured to edect, by keeping Dion in the 
academy in pursuit of philosophy. 

At Athens Dion lived with an acquaintance 
whose name was Callippus. But a piece of 
pleasure ground which he purchased, he gave, 
on liis departure, to Sijciisip]>iis, with whom 
he had most usually conversed. Spetisippns, 
as Timon, in bi& poems called Sylhs, informs 
us, was a facetious companion, and had a turn 
for raillery ; and Plato was desirous that Dion's 
severity of manners might he solieiied by the 
pleasantry of his conversation. When Plato 
exhibited a chorus of boys at Athens,^ Dion 
took upon himself tlie iiiaiiagemeiit. and de- 
frayed the expense. Plato was desirous that 
this muniticence might prociin; him popuhirity, 
and on that account he readily gave up the 
lionour of conducting the atlUir hiiuseli*. 

Dion likewise visited other cities, and con- 
\ersed with the principal statesmen, hy whom 
he was publicly entertained. In his manners 
there was now no longer uny thing pompons 
or ailccted ; there was nothing that aavemred 
of the dissoirite luxury of a tyrant’s court; his 
behaviour was modest, discreet, and rimnly; 
and his philosophical discourses were learned 
and ingenious, '^fhis procured him populai fa» 
voiir, and public honours; and the Liacedtemo- 
iiiaiis, wittioiii regard to the resentment of 
Dionysius, though at the very time tliey had 
received succours from him against tlieTiiebans, 
made him free of their city. Wo are told that 
Dion accepted an invihitionfrom Ptoeodorus the 
Megarensian who* was a man of considerable 
power and tbrtime ; and when lie fouml his door 
crowded witli people on business, and that it 
was diilicultto nave access to him, he said to his 
friends, who expressed their dissatisfaction 
on the occasion, ** Why should this affront 
us? We did this, and more than tliis, at 
Syracuse.’* 

Dion’s popularity in Greece soon excited 
the jealousy of Dionysius, who therefore stop- 
ped his lemittances, and put his estate in the 
hands of his own stewards, klowever; that 
his reputation might not sulfer, through Plato's 
means, amongst the philosophers, he retained 
a number of learned men in his court ; and 
l^ing desirous to outshine them all in disputa- 
tion, he frequently was under a necessity of 
introducing, without tlie least propriety, the 
argiunents he had learned from Plato. He now 

* This vss A dramatic rntcrlafnmcnt, exhiliifrd 

null treat evpcnse and luatuinreiice on flic fra,* 
«f Cacchu*. 


wished for tliat philosopher again, and rciienteU 
that he had so ill availed himself of hi in. 
structions. Like a tyrauL therefore, whose 
desires, however extravagant, are immediately 
to he complied with. In* was violently lient pa 
recafiiiig him. To elfect this, he thought of 
wery exiiedient, ar 1 at length prevailed on 
Archytus, and the rest of Uie PythagorHuii 
philosophers, to pledge themselves Ibr the 
perfortnatice ot his promises, ■ uiid to per- 
suade^ him to return h» .^icily ; for it was Plato 
that lirst inlrodurcd those philosophers to 
Diouysiiis. 

On their part, tliey sent Arcliidamusto Plato, 
and Dionysius, at the smne lime, scnl soim, 
galleys, w'ith several oi' his friends, to join in 
their request. Tiic tyrant likewise wrote tu 
liiiii^ alid told him, ill plain terms, that Dioit 
must ex^iect no favour from him, if Pluto 
should not come into Sicily ; hut, upon his arri- 
val, he might de^H*iid on every tiling he desired. 
Dion was also solicited by his sister ami wife 
tu prevail with Plato to gratify the tyrant, that 
he might no longer have an apology i‘or the 
severity of his treHtmeiit. Pluto tlieretorc, us 
he says hini.self, set sail the third time for 
Sicily : — 

To brave Clrarybdib* dreadful gulf once more 

His arrival was not only a satisfaction to 
Dionysius, but to all Sicily ; the inhobitants of 
which dill not fall to implore the god.s, that 
Plato might overc'oine PliiliHlns, and that the 
tyranny might expire under the inlliieiiee of his 
philosophy. Plato was in high favour with the 
wotiKoi in partieulur, and with Dionysius he 
had such credit a.s no other |M‘rsAti coii.hl 
boast : for he was allowed to come to him 
wiliiout being searched. When Ari.stippii.s, 
the Cyrenean, observed, that the. king fre- 
qtieiitly oUered Plato money, and that Plato ns 
constantly refu.scd it : he saifi, ^ That J>io 
iiysins Wifs liheral without danger of f*xlmnst- 
iiig his treasury; for to those who wanted, 
and would fake money, he was sparing in his 
oilers : but profuse where he knew it woiiltl he 
refnseil.” 

After the first civilities were over, Philo 
took an opportunity to inciition Dion ; hur tiu! 
tyrant put him olV, till at last, exposliilatioiis 
and animosities took place. ’rhi*se, however, 
Dionysius was ^indnstrions to cmicenl, and 
endeavoured to bring over Plato Inini the 
iiilevpst of Dion bv repeateil favours ami 
studied c'ivilities. The philosopher, no tlie 
other hand, did not iiiiiiied lately publish lii.s 
lierfidy, hut di.ssembled his r«'seiittiieitf. W'hilc 
tilings were thus circumsfMiced, Helicon of 
Cyziciis. one of Plato’s followers, ton'tolil an 
eclipse of the .sun ; and as it happened, arconl- 
ing to his prediction, the king, in admirntion 
of his learning, revvanlcd him w ith a talent of 
silver. Dpon this Ari.sfippus, ji sting among 
the best of the phihisophcrs, told them, he had 
sometliing extraordinary likewise to prognin.sti- 
rate. Being entreated to make it knovvn, 
’’•1 foresee,” said he, “ that in a short Ihnc 
there will he a quarrel iK-tvyeeii Dionysius and 
Plato.” Soon after this, Dionysius sold DioiTs 
estate, and converted the money to his own 

• liflyas. I. xli. 
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iiife» Plato was removed from his apartment 
in the palace-gardens, and placed within the 
purlieus of the guards, who had long hated,' 
and even sought to kill him, on «4 snpposition 
tlipt he advised the tyrant to lay oown his 
government and disband his army. 

Archytas, wlio had enraged tor Plato’s 
safety, when he understood liis danger, sent a 
galley to .demand him; and the ^rant, to 
palliate his enmity, previous to his departure, 
made pompous entertainments. At one of 
them, however, he could not help saying, ^ 1 
suppose, Plato, when yoa return to your com- 
panions in the academy, my faults will often be 
the subject of your conversation.'’ “ I hope,” 
answered Plato, ^ we shall never be so much 
at a loss fur subjects in the academy, as to 
talk of you.” Such are the circunistunces 
which have been mentioned concerning Plato’s 
departure, but they are not perfectly consis- 
tent witli Plato’s own account. 

Dion being olleiided, not only with these 
things, but at some intelligence Tie had before 
received concerning his wife, which is alluded 
to iu Plato’s letter to Dionysius, openly de- 
clared himself his enemy. .The atlair was 
this : Plato, on his return to Greece, was de- 
sired by Dionysius privately to consult Dion, 
whether he would be averse to his wife’s 
marrying another man ; for there was a report, 
whether true, or the invention of his enemies, 
that his matrimonial state was not agreeable to 
him, and that there was a coolness b^wixt him, 
and Arete. After Plato had consiilted Dion 
on the affair, he wrote to Dionysius, and I 
though he spoke in plain terms of other mat- j 
fers, lie mentioned this in a manner that could 
only be tiitelligiblo to the king, lie told him, 
tliat he hod talked with Dion on the business, 
and that he would certainly resent it if any 
such attempt were made. 

While any prospect of an accommodation 
remained, Dionysius took no further stops in 
the aflhir ; but when that prospect was gone, 
and Plato once more had left Sicily in dis- 
pleasure, he compelled Arete to marry Timo- 
crates ; and, in this instance, he fell short 
even «if the justice and lenity of his^ father. 
When Philoxeiuis, who had married his sister 
Tlieste, was declared his enemy, and lied 
through fear out of Sicily, Dionysius sent for 
bis sister, and reproached her with being privy 
to her husband's escape, without letting him 
know it. Theste answered, without tear or 
hesitation, “ Do you tliink me, Dionysius, so 
bud a wife, or so weak a woman, that if 1 had 
known of my husband’s dight, 1 would not 
have accoinpaiiied him, and shared in the 
worst of his fortunes ? Indeed 1 was ignonmt 
of it. And 1 assure you, that I should esteem 
it a higher honour to be called the wife of 
Philoxeniis the exile, than the sister of Dio- 
nysius the tyrant.” The king, it is said, 
admired her spirited answer: and Jtlie Syra- 
cusans honoured her so iiiiich that she retained 
her princely retinue after the dissolution of the 
tyranny ; and the citizens, by public decree, 
attended the solenuiity of her funeral. 'ITiis is 
a digression, but it may have its . use. 

l]Mon now tliooglit of nothiiig but war. Plato, 
however was against it : partly on account of 
liie hospitable favours ho had ivccivtMl from 


Dionysius, and partly because of the advancea 
a^e of Dion. Speusipphs, and the rest of hi^ 
friends, on the other nand, encouraged him to 
rescue from slavery his native Sicily, that 
stretched forth her hands towards him, anrl 
wolil<| certainly receive liim with every ex. 
pression of joy. Speusippus, when he attend- 
ed Plato into Sicily, had mixed more with the 
people, and learned their sentiments with re- 
gard to the government At first, indeed, tliey 
were reserved, and suspected him for an eniis. 
sary of tlie tyrant’s: but by degrees, he ob- 
tained their confidence. In short, it was tlie 
voice, the prayer of the people, that Dioti 
would come, though without either army or 
navy, to their relief, and lend them only his 
name and his presence against the tyrant. 
Dion was encouraged by these representa- 
tions ; and, the more etfectually to conceal his 
intentions, he raised what forces he was alile 
by means of his friends. He was assisted in 
Uiis by many statesmen and philosophers, 
amongst whom was Kndemus, tlie Cyprian 
(on occasion pf whose death Aristotle wrote 
his dialogue on tlie soul), and Timonides, the 
Leiicadian. These engaged in his interest 
Miitas the Thessalian, who was skilled iu 
divination, and had been his fellow acadeaii - 
ciun. But of all those whom the tyrant hud 
banished, whicli were no fewer than a thou - 
sand, no more than twenty-fiyo gave in tlieir 
names for the service. The rest, for want of 
spirit, would not engag^c in the cause. The 
general rendezvous was in the island of 2acyu- 
thiis ; and here, when the little ulny was 
assembled, it did not amount to eight hundred 
men.^ But they were men ivho had signalized 
themselves in the greatest engagements ; they 
were in perfect discipline, and inured to hanf- 
shij> ; in courage and conduct they had no .su- 
periors iu the army : in sliort, they were such 
men as were likely to serve tlie cause of Dion, 
in animating, by their example, tliosc who came 
to his standard in Sicily. 

Yet these men, when they understood that 
they were to he led against Dionysius, were 
disheartened, and condemned the rash resent- 
ment of Dion ; the consequence of which tliey 
looked upon as certain ruin. Nor were they 
less offended with their coininanders, and those 
who had enlisted them, because tliey had con- 
cealed the design of tlie service. But when 
Dion, in a public speech, after shewing them 
the feeble state of Dionysius’s goveniment, 
told them, that he considered them rather as so 
many oificers whom he carried to head the peo- 
ple of Sicily, already prepared to revolt, than 
as private men ; — and when Alcimenes, who, 
in birth and reputation, was the principal man 
in Achaia, hud concurred in the aduress of 
Dion,' and joined iu the expedition, they then 
were satished. 

it was now about midsummer, the Etesina 
windsf prevailed at sea, and the moon was nt 


* Diodorus enlarges with great propriety on the 
exiraordtiiary spirit and success of ibis euteipiisek 
Lib. xvi. 

t These winds blew regularly at a certain. season 
of the year. •Strabo sometimes calls them cast, and 
sometimes north winds ; but to convey Dim fioui 
Zacyiiilius to Pachyuas, they must have liluwn 
from the east. Pliny makes the Ktesiaii m-imUs the 
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file full, when Dion preparecl a ma^niticeiit 
Kicrifice to Apollo^ untf mnrehed in proecicsioo 
fo the temple, witli his men uiuler arms. After 
ihe sacrifice, he gave them a feast in' the race 
ground of the Zecynthiaiis. They were as- 
tonished at the <^uantity of ^old and silver plate 
that was exhibited on tliis occasion, so far 
above the ordinary fortunes of a private man ; 
and they concluded, that a person of such opu- 
lence would not, at a late period of -life, expose 
Jiimself to dan^rs, without a fair prospect of 
sncceFS, and the certain support of friends. 
After the usual prayers and libaUons, tlie moon 
ivas eclipsed. This was nothing strange to 
Dion, who knew the variations of the ecliptic, 
and that this defection of the moon's light was 
caused by the interposltibn of the earth between 
lier and the sun. But as the soldiers were 
troubled about it, Miltas, the diviner, took upon 
him to give it a proper turn, and assured them, j 
that it portended the sudden obscurity ofj 
stiniething that was at present glorious ; that 
this glorious object could bo no otlier than 
Dionysius; whose lustre would be extinguished 
oil their arrival in Sicily. This interpretation 
he communicated in as public a manner as pos- 
sihle : but from the prodigy of fiecs,^ a swarm 
of which settled on the stern of Diotrs ship, he 
intimated to his friends his apprehensions that 
the great afiairs, which Dion was tlien prose- 
cuting, after nourishing a while, would come 
to nothing. Diony.siiis too, they said, had 
many prodigies on •this occasion. An eagle 
snatclu'd a javelin from one of his guards, and 
after flying aloft with it, dro])ped it in the sea. 
The waters of tlie sea, at the foot of the citadel, 

• were fresh for one wliole day, as plainly np- 
jieared to every one that tasted them. He had 

I iigs furrowed perfect in all their other parts. 
Hit without ears. The diviners interpreted 
this as an omen of rebellion and revolt: the 
j»co]»lt', they said, would no longer give ear to 
(lie mandates of the tyrant# The freshness of 
the sea yvuter iinjiorted, tliat the Syracusans, 
after their harsli and severe treatment, woiilcl 
enjoy milder and better times. I’he eagle was 
the minister of Jove, and tlie javelin an ensign 
of piiwer and government: thus the father of 
the gods had destined the overthrow-and abo- 
lition of tho tyranny. These things we have 
froni Theopompiis 

Dion's soldiers were convey<*d in two trans- 
poils. These were, accompanied by another 
smaller vessel, and two more of thirty oars. 
Beside the arms of those who attended him, he 
took with him two thousand shields, a large 
(inantity of darts and javelin.s, and a consider- 
► able supply of provisions, that notliing might 

Mme as the ncith-cast wind. Aquito in trstatF 
media mutnt nomrtt, et Kte&ias vocatur, 

Nat. I. wiii. cap. 34. lie tells us, when tbc winds 
Degin, xviii. Valend. AurusU, Egypto aquilo 
twcidil matuthWfEtesiarumque Prodromi Floius 
iitcipiuttt, ibid. I. xviii. cap. And when they, 
end : Dccimo iSexto Calend, Octob. jFgypto A'pica, 
qnam tenet vlrgo^ exorltur- matutino, Ktesia 
que desinufit. Ibid. 1. xviii. cap. 31. Thus it 
seems, that they last about two months, (Pliny in 
another place says forty days, I. il. chap. 47,) 
and the relief of such gales in that season is plainly 
provIdentiaU Aristotle accounts for tbeiu from the 
convexity of the earth. 

• This superstition prevaitcil no less amouast the 
Uoinaiis than arooiigit the Greeks. See the MCe of 
Uiutus 


I he wanting in the expedition ; for they pul off 
to the iiiaiii sen, because tliey didi^ot 1 nit iv n 
safe to coast it along, being inroruied that Plii- 
listus was stationed off Japygia to watch their 
motion.^. Having sailed witn a gentle wi^ul 
about IweUe days, on the thirteenth the v nr - 
rived at Bachynus, a promontory in Sicily 
There the pilot advised Dion to land Ins men 
immediately; for, if rbej once doubled the 
cape, they might conti ne at sea ii long time 
before they could liav»* a gale iVom the south at 
that season of the year. But Dion, who was 
afraid of making a descent too near the enemy 
and chose rather to make good his lauding in 
some remoter part of the island, doubled X\\o 
rape notwithstanding. They had not sailed, 
far before a strong gale from Ihe north and :i 
high sea drove them quite otf Sieily. At llu- 
same time there was a violent storm of lliuiuler 
and lightning: fi»r it was about the risiii^f ol 
Art'tiinis ; and it w^ns nccompnnied with sueh 
dreadful raiiis, and the weather wn.s. in every 
respect, so tempestiious, that the nfirighted sai- 
lors knew' not where they were, till they found 
themselves driven by the violence of the storm 
to Oercina on Ihe coast of Africa. This craggy 
island was .siirrounded witli sucli daugerous 
rocks, tiiatthey narrowly escaped being daslied 
to pieces ; hut by working hard with their ‘notes 
they kept clear with much dilficiilty, till the 
storm abated. They were then informed by n 
vessi-l. wliich accidentally came up witli iliem, 
4hat they were at the head of what is called the 
(treat Syrtis.^ In this horrible situation they 
were fiit her disheartened by finding themselves 
becalmed; bat, afler beating about for some 
time, a gale sprung up suddenly from the south. 
On this iinexpeeted change, as the wind in- 
creased upon them, they made all their sail, 
and, ftiiploriiig the nssislamv of tlie gmls, once 
more put oil’ to sea in rpiest of Sicily, Afler an 
easy passage of five days, they arriveil at Minoa, 
a small town in Sicily,-]- belonging to the Curlha- 
giiiians. Synahi.s,t a friend of Dion’s, wu.s 
then gove rnor of (he place, and a.H lie knew 
not that this little fleet belonged to Dion, he 
afteiiipfed to prevent the landing of his men. 
'riie soldiers leaped out of the ves.sels in utiiis, 
but killefl none that opposed (lieiii ; for Dion, 
on account of his friendship witli Svnalus, had 
forbidden them. However, (hry ran in one 
body with (he fugitives into thfr town, anti thus 
mafic themselves masters of it, \yh»:ii Dion 
and the governor met, iinitiial salutufiniw imssed 
between them, and the former ii'stoietl him to 
his town unhurt. -sHynaliis, in return, cntcrtuincd 
his soldiers, ami supplied him with necessaries. 

It happened that Dionysius, u lilfle l)clbri* 
this, had sailed with eighty sliijis for Italy, and 
this absence of bis gave t!;eiii no small en- 
couragement. JnsoniHcli ‘that when Dtoti in- 
vited bis men to refresh tlifiiiHi lves for some 
time after their fatigues at sea, (bey thought of 
nothing but making H*|»ropcr use of the present 
moment, and called upon him, with one voice,, 
to learl them to Syracuse : he, therefore, left 
bis useless arms and baggage with Svnalus, 
and, iiavtiig engaged liiin to transmit tneiii to 
liim at a proper opportunity, inarched for .Synt- 
ciise. Two (luridred of the Agrigentine cavalry 
who inhabited the country about Ijcnomus, ini. 

* Not fill from Tripoli. t fUi the $uiitb c'oaxt> 

\ UioUuiua riilis him l'}rdtuv. 
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iniMl lately revolted, and joined him in his march, 
and these were followed by the inhabitant of 
Oela. , ^ 

The news of his arrival soon reaching Syra- 
cuse, Timocrates, who had married Dion’s 
Wife, and was appointed recent in the absence 
of Dionysius, injiiiediately dispatched letters to 
accpiaint him with the event In the mean- 
^Inle he amdied himself to prevent all tumults 
ill the city, tor the iieople were greatly animated 
on the report of Dion’s arrival, though the un- 
certainty they were under as yet kept them 
quiet A singular accident happened to the 
courier who was despatched with letters for 
Dionysius. As he was passing through the 
territory of Hhegium to Caulonia, where the 
tyrant then was, he met an acquaintance of his 
returning home with a newly ollered sacrifice, 
and having taken a little of the (lesh for his 
ovvn use,^ he made the best of his way. At 
night, however, he found it necessary to take 
a lilfle hisl, and retired to sleep in a wood hy 
llie side of the jfoad. A \voU‘, allured by the 
s.iiell of ilie ilesli, came up while he was 
asleep, and rnrried it off, together with the 
bag of letteis to which it was fastened. When 
the courier awaked, he sought u long time to 
no purpose for his despatches, and being de- 
termined not to face Dionysius willuiut them, 
ho absconded. Thus it was a considerable 
time after* and from other Imnds, that Diony- 
sius was itifornied of Dion’s arrival in Sicily. 

Dion, in his mareli^ was joined by the Ca- 
marinmaiis, and many reVultcrs from the ter- 
ritory of Syracuse. The ijeontiiies and Gam- 

J ianiaiis, who, with 'I'iinocrates, guarded the 
I'i/iipoUe, being misled by a report designedly 
propagated by Dioii, (hat lie'iiiteiided to attack 
their ci(ic.s first, quitU il their presi'nt stiition, 
and went to take care of their own concerns. 
Dion being iriforiiied of this, while he lay near 
Acne, dla'uiiiped in the night, and came to the 
ri\ci' Aiiapus, wbicli is at the distance of ten 
furlongs from the city, 'fhere he halted, and 
.saerificed by the river, addrc.ssiiig his prayers 
ti> the rising sun. The diviners informed him 
that the gods gave a promise of victory, and as 
lu.‘ had liiinselt’ ussiiined a garland at the sacri- 
fice, all that were present iiiiihcdiately did the 
same. He was now joined by about five thou- 
sand, who were, indeed, ill furnished with 
anus ; hut their courage siipuKml that de- 
ticieiicy.'l- When he gave orders to march, 
iAhert u vitks the word, and they rushed forward 
vvitli tile highest acclamations of joy. The 
most conKiderable citizens of {Syracuse, dressed 
all in white, met him at lhi» g.ites. Tlie popu- 
lace fell with great fury on Dionysius's party ; 
but iu particular they seized bis spies, a set of 
wretches hated hy gods and men, who went 
obout the city to collect the sentiments of the 
inhabitants, in order to coiiitiuinicate them k» 
the tyrant. These were the first that snflered, 
being knocked down wherever they were met 
\Vhen Timocrates found that he could not 
join the garrison in citadel, he tied on 
nuraebnek out of the city, and spread a general 

* To carry borne part of the victim, and to give 
p.'irt of U to any pe'eoD that the bearer met, were 
acts of religion- 

-t Uiodoriis^stiys he was soon joined by 20,000, 
and that wlicii lie reacbed Syiacuse, be had not 
fewer than 50,000. 


terror and dismay where he pagsed : magnify, 
ing all the while the forces of Dion, that ii 
might not appear a slight effort, against which 
he was unable to defend the place;. 

Dion now made his public entry into the 
town : lie was dressed in a magnificent suit of 
armour, his brother Megacles marching on tlie 
right hand, and Calippus the Athenian on the 
left, with garlands on their heads. He was 
followed by a hundred foreign soldiers, who 
were his body guard ; and after these marohril 
the rest of the army in proper order, under the 
conduct of their respective officers. The Sym- 
ciisans looked mion this procession as sacred. 
They considered it as the triumphal entry oi 
Liberty, which would once more establish the 
popular government, after a -sappressiun oi 
forty-eight years. 

When Dion entered at the Menitidian gate, 
silence was commanded* hy sound of truiniict. 
and he ordered freedom to he proclaimecl in 
the Syracusans and the rest of the Sicilians, m 
the name of Dion and Mercies, who came to 
abolish tyranny. Being desirous to address 
t'le people in a speech, he marched up to tlie 
Acradina. As he passed through the streets, 
the people prepared their victims on tables 
ilaced before their doors, scattered powers ou 
lis head, and offered up their prayers to him 
asi to their tutelar deity. At the foot of thi‘ 
citadel, under the pentapyla^, there was a lofty 
sundial,'^ which had been placed there by 
Dioriysiii.s. From the eiiiincnCe of this buila- 
ing lie addressed the citizens, and exhorted 
them eunicstly to assert tlieir liberties. IV 
people, in their turn, nominated Dion and his 
brother prietors of the city, and, at their n*-. 
quest, appointed them twenty colleagues, half 
of whom were of those who returned with Dimi 
from exile. 

At first it was considered by the soothsayers 
ns a good onien, that Dion, when he addressed 
the people, had u||der his feet tlie stately < -dilice 
which Diotiysiiis^ad erected ; hut upon re- 
flection that this edifice, on which he had 
been declared general, was a sundial, tli4‘> 
W’cre apprehensive that his present, power ami 
grandeur might be subject to decline. 

Dion, in the next place, took the castle ol 
Epipolce, released the prisoners who were con- 
fined there, and iBve.sted it with a strong vvall. 
Seven days after this event, Dionysius arri\i*d 
from Italy, and entered the citadel from the 
sea. Dion, at the same time, received from 
Synalus the arms and ammunition he had left, 
vyith him. These he distributed amongst the 
citizens, as far as they would go ; the rest 
; armed themselves as well as they were ablc;^ 
and all expressed the utmost alacrity for the 
service. l)ionysius, at first, sent agents in a 
private manner to Dion, to try what terms 
might he made witli him. Dion refused to 
hear any overtures in private. The Syracusans, 
he told tliem, were now a free people ; and 
what they had to offer must be addressed to 
them in public. Upon this they made specious 
proposals to the citizens, promised them an 

s Pherecydes was the first wbo invented dials lo 
mark the boar of the day, about three hundred 
years after the time of Ifomer. But before lii!> 
lime ilie Pliccntcians had coiilrivedi a dial in tlu' 
lile of Sc>ios, which described the solstices. 
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.ibaieiueiit of tbeir bixes, nnd an e\cm|»1mn 
t'roni servinff in the wars, e\eu though tliosi^ 
nnrs shoulfl be undertaken by their own ap- 
nrobnlioii. The Syracusans held these pro- 
pusuls in derision ; and Dion answered, that it 
would be in vain for Dionysius to of 

terms without resigning, in the first place, the 
governiuent ; and that if he took Hus 
measure, he might depend on all the {;oQd 
iiHices so near a relation might be inclined to 
(io him ; at least in every thing that was just 
and reasonable. Dionysius seemed to consent, 
to these terms ; and a^in sent his agents to 
dVsite that a deputation of the Syracusans 
would attend him in the citadel, in order to 
settle articles for the public trunquillitv. lie 
ussured them that he had such to oiler them us 
they could not but acce|)t \ and tJiatou the other 
hand, he was equally willing to come into such 
as they had to offer him. Dion, tlierelbre, se> 
lected a number of the citizens for this deputa- 
tion; and the general reourt from the citadel 
was, tiiat Dionysius would resign his aiitliority 
it] a voluntary manner. 

'i'his, however, was no more ilian a stratagem 
to amuse the Syracusans. The deputies no 
sooner arrived thiin they >«ere imprisoned ; and 
emiy next morning, after he had plied the 
iiiorcenaries with wine, lie ordered them to 
sally out nnd attack the wall which had been 
built by Dion. This tmexpected assault was 
<*arried on with leat vigour by the barhariaiis. 

Tiiey broke through the works, and falling with 
great impetuosity, and loud slioiits, on th(| Sy- 
racusans, soon put them to flight. Dioirs 
foreign troops look ilio alarm, and hastened to 
their relief; but the precipitate flight of the 
citizeiis disordered their ranks, and rendered | 
it ciiflicult for them to give any elfectual nssis- 1 
iiiiice. Dion perceiving tliat in this tuuiult, his 
orders could not be heard, instructed them hy 
his example, and charged (he thickest of (he. 

* neMiy. The battle, where he fought in person, 
was tierce and bloody. He was known to the 
enemy as well as to his ow n party ; and they 
nt.-iiied with the utmost violence to the quarter 
win ro he fought. His age, indeed, reiidertMl 
fiiiti unlit for such an engagement, but lie inaui- 
taiiu'd the light w illi great vigour, and cut in 
piffcs many of the enemy that attacked him. 

At length lie was wounded in the head with a 
lance, tlie shield was pierc.ed through in many 
ilaces witli the darts and spears that were 
evelled against him ; and his armour no longer 
resi.stii.g (lie blows he received in this close 
riige.geinent, lie fell to the ground. He was 
iiiiinediately carried olf by his soldiers, and 
leaving the command to Tiiiioiiid^s, he rode 
about tlie city to rally tlie fugitives. Soon after 
he hi'OHght a detachment of forcugn soldiers, 
which he had, left to guard the Acradiiia, as a 
fresh reserve dgainst the tue my This, how- 
e\or, was unnecessary, 'I'hey had placed llieir 
whole hones of retaking the city in (heir first 
•ally, and fiuding so powerful a resistance, 
fatigued wiUi the action, they retreated into the 
citadel. As soon as they begun to fail hack, 

(he Greek soldiers bore hard upon them, and 
pursued them to the walls. Dion lost seventy- 
four men, and a very great number of the 
enemy fell ia this action, 'fhe v ictory was so 
imporiUint that the Syracii.sans rewarded each 
vl the foreign soldiers with a liiiiidnd iiiinsr. 


m 

nnd Dion was prescnleil by his .inny xilli h 
crown of guid. 

i$oon after (his, messengers came from Diony- 
sius, with letters to Dion from the women of liis 
laitttly. Besides these, there was one inscribed 
‘ \ I Ippariiuis to his father Dion.’’ For this was 
the name of Dion's so . Tiiua'Us saj s, indeed, 
that he was called Arelauis, from bis mother 
Arete ; but I think crci^it is rather to be given 

Thiionides, who was his rrieiid and fellow 
soldier. The rest i*f the Ictirrs, which were 
read openly be tore the Syracusans, contained 
various solicitations and entreaties from (lie 
women. The letter which np^waretl to coino 
from Hippariniis, the people, out of respect to 
the father, would not have siilVered to he open- 
ed ill public ; but Dion insisted that it should 
be so. it proved (o bo a letter from Dionysius 
himself, directed indeed to Dion, but in reality 
addn'ss(‘d to the people of Syracuse ; for though 
it carried the air of recpiest nnd apology, it hud 
an obvious leiuhMicy to render Dion obnoxioii.s 
to the citizens. lie reruimK'd him of (ho 
zeal he had formerly shewn for his Kcr\ ice ; 
he threatened him through his dearest cHiiiriec- 
tioiis, his sister, his son, and his wile ; and his 
menaces were followed by the most passionate 
entreaties, and the most abject Inmeutalions. 
But the most trying nari of his address was that 
where lie entreated Dion not to destroy the 
goveriiiuentj and gi\o that freedom to his inve- 
terate enemies hy means of which tht*y would 
prosecute him to death, hut to retain the regal 
pow'or himst‘lf, for the protection of liis family 
and iVieuds, 

This leih r did not produce ihu.se sentiments 
ill the people whish it should luitiirally liavi^ 
done. Instead of exciting adniiration of that 
noble ftriiiness and magnanimity, which »:oiiId 
prefer,the public utility to the tendere.st private 
c;otmcctioiis, it ticcasioned jealousies and fears. 
The people saw, or thuiiglit they saw^ lliat Diou 
was under an absolute iiece.ssity ol being fa- 
vourable to i)ioii)sius. Tliey alrcaily b/gaii to 
wish for another general, and it was with pecu- 
liar satistactinii they heard of the arrival of 
Hentclides. This HtTHcIide.s wliti liad heeii 
banislied by the tyrant, hml once* a dis- 
tinguished command in the Jniiiy, and was a 
man of considerable military abilities, hut irre- 
solute, incuiistuiit, and particularly unsteady 
when he hail a colleague in roiiiiiiaiid. He hail, 
some tiinc before, had a dilUTcrice with Dion 
ill Peloponnesus, and therefore resolved on his 
own strength to make war on Dionysiu.*!. VV hen 
he arrived at Syracuse, he found the lynu»t 
close besieged, and the Syracusans elated with 
their success His first object, therefore, W'as 
to court the people, and for this purpose he had 
all the necessary talents ; an iiisintmtiiig ad ■ 
dress, and that kind of flattery which is so grate- 
ful to the multitude. 'J'his busmess was (be 
inurc easy to him, as tin* forbidding gravity of 
Dion was thought too haitghly for a impiilar 
state : besides, tlic Syracusans, already inso- 
lent with success, assumed the spirit of a free 
l»eople, thou;;h they had. not, in reality, their 
freedom. '1 bus tliey convened themselves 
without any siimmoiiM, and appointed lleru 
elides their admiral ; indeed, when Dion re- 
monstrated against that proceeding, nnd shelv- 
ed UtcMi that by thus constituting (leraclidca 
admiral, they su'ierst di.d (he office of general 
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which they had before toaferred on him, with The people, by a general vote, condeiiiDcd So- 
fome reluctance thev deprived Heraclidea of flia to die, and were once more reconciled to 
the, coniniisainn they had given him. When this Dion. 

nUUir was settled, Dion invited Heraclides to Nevertheless their jealousy of his soldiers 
his house, and gently expostulated with him remained. And as the \var was now prln. 
on the impropriety oi attending to a imnctilio of cipally carried on by sea, Philistiis being 
honour, nt a time when the Feast inattention come to the support of Dionysius, with a 
to the common t;auso might be the ruin of the considerable fleet from Japygia, they did not 
whole. , FFe then called an assembly, apiminted see the necessity of retaining in their ser. ice 
lieraclides admiral, and prevailed with the citi- those Greeks wlio were no seamen, and must 
zens to allow him such a guard as they had depend for protection on the naval force. 
Fiefore granted to himself. Heraclides treated Tlieir confidence in their own streimtli was 
Dion with all the appearance of respect, ac- likewise greatly increased by an advantage 
kiiowledged his obligations to him, and seemed they had gained at sea against Philistus, wlioiu 
attentive to his commands ; hut in private he (hey used ii) a very barbarous iiinnner. Epim- 
corrupted the people, and encouraged a spirit rtis relates, that, after his ship was taken, ho 
of mutiny and dissatisfaction ; MO tliat Dion was stew himself. But Tirnonichrs, who attended 
involved in continual disturbances and disquiet. Dion from the beginning of the war, writing to 
If he advised that Dionysius should he per- Speiisippus the philosopher, gives the story 
luitted t<» make his retreat in safety, he was thus. Pliilistus’s galley having rim aground, 
censured us designing to favour and protect he was biken prisoner alive ; and after beiug 
him; if, to avoiij those suspicions, iu‘ was for disarmed and stripped, was exposed ’naked, 
continuing the siege, he was accused of jiro- though an old man, to every tind of insult, 
(meting the war, th.at he might the longer retain Th.‘y afterwards cut off his liead, and ordered 
his command, and keep the citizens in sub- theirchildren to drag ins body through the Acrn- 
jection. cliim, and throw it into the anarry. Tiimetis 

There was in the city one Sosis, infamous for represents the indignity ulVerea his remains to 
his insolence and villaiiy, who thought the per- he still greater. The boys, he says, tied a ropt^. 
fection of liberty was the licentiousness of about his lame leg. and so dragged him throuKli 
speech. This fellow openly attacked Dion, and the city, the Syracnsaiis, in the meanwhih*, 
told the people in public assenibly, that they exidtiiig over his carcass, W'hen they saw him 
had only changed the inattention of a drunken tied by the leg who had said, li tvovld ill ie 
and dissohite tyrant, for the crafty vigilance of come Dionysins to Jly from his thnme by the 
a sober iiiasU r. linmeilialely after this, he left swiftness of his horse, which he owjhi never to 
the assembly, ninl next day was rumiing naked quit till he was drayyed from it by the heels, 
tliroiigh the sln’ets, as if from somebody that PhiJisins, howtwer, tells us, that this was not 
pursued him, with his head and face covered said to Dionysius by himself, but by another, 
with blood. In fliis condition he ran into the It is plain, at the same time, that Ti mums takes 
market-place, and told the people that he liad every occasion, from Pliilistus’s known ad he- 
beeii assaulted by Dion’s I'oreign soldiers ; at the rence to arbitrary power, to load him with the 
same time '.shewing tlieni a wound in his head, keenest reproaches. Those whom he injured 
which, he said, they had given iiiiii. Dion, upon are in .some degree excusable, if, in their re- 
thi.s, was gcnernlly condemned, and ncciisecl of sentinent, they treated him with indignities 
silencing (lie people by sangutnary melliods ; he utter death. Rut wherefore should his biogra- 
came, bowever, before thi.s irregular and tumuU pliers, whom he never injured, and wlio have 
tuoiis asseinbly in his own viiidicntioii, and niade^ had the benefit of his works ; wherefore shoiiltl 
it appear, that this Sivsis was brother to one of they exhibit him with all the exaggerations of 
Dionysius's guards, and he had been engaged scurrility, in those scenes of distres.H to which 
by him to raise ii tumult in the city ; the only^ fortune sometimes reduces the best of men? 
vesinirce the tyrant had now left, being tliat of On the other hand, Ephorus i.s no less extra- 
excifing disseii.sioiis innongst the people. The vagnnt in his encomiums on Philistus. lie 
surgeons also, who examined (lie wound, found knows well how to tlirow into shades the 
that it was not occasioned by any violent blow, foibles of the hnnmn character, and to give an 
'i'iie WMiinds anade by weapons are generally air of plausibility to the most indefensible con- 
deiqvest in the middle ; but tnis vva.s both super- duct ; but, with all his eloquence,, with all liis 
ticial, and of anetpial depth from one end to (he art, he ciinnot re.sciie Philistus from the impii- 
olher ; besides, being discontiimoiis, it did not tation of being the most strenuous assertor of 
appear to be the elVect of one incision, but to arbitrary power, of being the fondest follower 
liavc been made at difl’ereiit times, proliably as and admirer of the luxury, the magnificence. 
Fie WAS best nble to endure the pain. At the same the alliance of tyrants. Upon the whole, he 
time, tliere were some w'ho deposed, (hat hav iug who neither dcfeiid.s the principles of Philistus, 
seen So.sis ninning naked and wounded, and nor exults over his mis fortunes; will best dis- 
lieing informed by hiin, that he was flying from charge the duty of the historian, 
tlie pursuit of Dion’s foieign sohliers who had Alter the death of Philistus, Dionysius 
just tlien w^oaiided him, they hasted to take the oflered to surrender the citadel to D<oii, togc** 
pursuers ; that, however, they could meet with (her with the arms, provisions, and soldiers, 
no sqcli persons, but found a razor lying under a and au advance of five mon^s pay, on coiidi- 
nollow stone near the place from whence they tioii that he might be perQiiUta tO retire illtO 
had' observed him come. AU these circum- Italy, and there enjoy the reventie of Gyata, a 
sto.nces matfe strongly against him : but when friiitfu! tract of country in the territory ot'Syri, 
is ovvn servants evidence, that he w'eut case, reaching from the sea to the middle of 

out of his house ahnie before day-light, with a tlie country. Dion refusing to negociate on* 
rt»air in his band Dion’s accusi rs withdrew his own account, referred the ambassadors to 
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th#* Syracnsans; nnd as tliey expectca tnat 
Dionysina wonld shiirtly come alive inui their 
hands, they were dismissed without nndi^'nce. 
I'pon this, the tynint, leaving^ his eldest son 
Anollocrates to defend the citadel, embarked 
Willi his most valnable treasures and a few 
select iViends, and, sailing with a fair wind, 
escaped Heraclides the admiral. 

The tyrant’s escape greatly exasperated the 
oeopie a^iinst ileraclidcs ; and, ui order, to 
apiiease them, he proposed by Hippo, one of 
(he orators, that there should be an erpial divi- 
sion of lands ; alle^ng, that equality was tlie 
first foundation of civil liberty, and tliat poverty 
ami slavery were synonymous tcTins. At the 
same time that he supported in the 

promotion of this scheint^, he encouraged die 
< action against Dion, who opjiosed it. At 
icii[:th he prevailed with tiie people not only to i 
pass this law, but to itiake a decree, that the 
pay of the foreign sohliers sliould be stopped, 
riiid new comiimnders chosen, tJiat they might 
no ioiiger.be subject to the severe discipline of 
Dion. Thus, ite the patient, who, after a 
lingering sickness, makes tiiorash a use of tlie i 
first returns of health, and rejects the sober and i 
gradual regimen of liis physician, the citizens. ' 
v.'im had long labunreu under the yoke of 
.slavery, took too precipitate steps to treedom, 
and reiiised the salutary counsels and conduct 
of their deliverer. 

It ua.s about the niid.st of sti miner when the 
asseiiiiily ivas summoned for tlu* election of 
nc\v ofliccrs ; nnd, Air the space of fifteen 
«Iay.s, there were the most dreadful thunders, 
and till! mo.st alarming prodigies. The reli- 
gioii.s fears that these prodigies excited made 
these people decline the choosing of oiliccrs. 
When the weather grew more serene, the 
orators again exhorted them to proceed to the 
business ; but no sooner had they begun, than 
a drauglit-ox, which had neither recehed any 
provocation from the driver/ nor could be 
terrified by the crowds and noi.se to which he 
had been accustomed, suddenly broke from 
Ills Toke, and running furiously into the as.sem- 
bly, drove tlie people in great ilisorder before 
him from thence,* throwing down all that .stood 
in Ills W'ay, he ran over that part of tlie city 
which nffenvards fell into the enemy’s hands, 
’riie Syracusans, however, regardless ofthe.se 
diitigs, elected flve>and- twenty ofliccrs, among 
wlmin was 'Heraclides. At the same time 
they privately endeavoured to draw oft' Dion’s 
men ; promising, if thev would desert him, to 
make them citi'iSeiiR of Syraeiise. But the 
.soldiers were^ faithful to their general, and 
placing him in the middle of a battalion, 
niarchei] out of the city. I'hey did not, on 
this occasion, offer any violence to the iiiha- 
hitants, but they .severely reproached them for 
tiieir Iwseiiess and ingratitiidi*. The small- 
newfbf their number, and their declining to act 
offensively, put the citizens on the view of 
cutting them off before they e.scaped out of the I 
city ; and with this design they tell upon their 
rear. Dion was here in a great dilemma : he 
was under the necessity either of lighting 

■gainst his conntryinen, or of snflfering lumself 

And his faithful soldiers to be cut in pieces. 
He therefore entreated the Syracusans to de- 
sist : he streichetl forth liis hands to them, and 
pointed to the citadel full of soldiers, who were 
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nappy in being spectotors of tlieso dissent ont 
amongst their enemies. But the torrent or' the 
populace, agitated and driven forwards hy Um 
seditious breath of the orators, was nut to be 
stoppcil hy persuasion. He, ihereft>re, coni- 
nianiled his men to advance wifli .shouts and 
clashing of arms, but not to attack lliem. Tim 
Syracusans, . upon this, fled iniinediutcly 
through the streets, iftoiigli iii« one pursued 
tliem, for Dii ii retreated *vitii his inoii into the 
terrilorie.s of the Di ontiims. 

The very women lauglicd at the new ofllsers 
for tins cowardly flight ; and the lirtliY, to re- 
cover their reputation, ordered ihe citizens to 
arin.s, pursued Dion, and came up with him as 
lie was passing a river. A KkiriuiMh lu gan he-^ 
tween the cavalry ; hut when they found Diiui 
no longer disposed to bear these indignities 
with his usual paternal patience ; when they 
olhserved him drawing up his men for liattii\ 
with all ihe eagcriit'.«is of strong resciifinent, 
they once more turned their hacks, and, with 
the loss of some few men, fled to tlie city in iv 
more disgraceful and more cowardly manner 
than before. 

The LeontiiM‘.s receil ed Dion in a very ho- 
nonrable maiiiiiT, ga\e mum^y (o his soldiers, 
and made them free of their city. They uUo 
sent imfssengers to Syracuse with re(pii.sitioiis, 
that Ills men niiglit bai e justice done them, and 
receive their pay. 'riie .Syracusans, in return, 
sent other niexsengers, with impeachiiieiifs 
against Dion : but wben the matter was tW- 
bated at Leontiiim, in full assembly of the 
allies, they evidently appeared to be in fault. 
They rcfii.sed, nevertheless, to stand to the 
award of this assembly; for the recent reco- 
very of their liberties had made Uiein insoWnt, 
and the popular powder was without control ; 
tlieir very commanders being ri(» more than ser- 
vile dependiuit.s on the iniiltiPide. 

About this time, Dionysius .sent a fleet un- 
der Nyp.siiis, tlie Neupojitaii, with provisions 
and pay for the garrison in the citaijel. The 
Syraeiisans overcame him, and took four of his 
ship.s; but tin y made an ill list! of their sue- 
ces.s. De.stitute of all di.sci]>line, they cele- 
brated the victory with the most riotous extra- 
vagance ; nnd at u lime when they thought 
tliem.sclies secure of taking (he citadel, they 
lost the city. Nypsiu.s observing (heir disor- 
der, tlieir night revels and dubaiirlics, in which 
their coimnanders, either from inclination, or 
through fear of otl’ending them, witc as deeply 
engaged as themselves, took ailvanh'ige ot'ihis 
opportunity, l>rokc through their walks, and ex< 
posed the city to the violence aud depredation 
of hi.s soldiers. 

The Svracusans at once perceived their folly 
and their misfortune: but the latter, in flicir 
present ronfiiHiun, was not easy to he redres- 
sed. The .sohliers made dreadful hav oc in the 
city: 'tliey demolished the foriitications, put 
the men to the swonl, and dragged the women 
and children shrieking to the cllaclel. 'J’lie 
Syracusan ofliccrs being unable to sei>arato Hit* 
(;iriz«!ns from the enemy, or to diaw tbeiii up 
fh any order, gave up all for lost. In this sitii. 

atioD, while the Acradina itself was in danger 

of being taken, they naturally turned tlieir 
thoughts on Dion : but none bml the courage to 
mention a man whom alt had injured, lu thh 
emergency a voice was heard from the a /alry 
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of the allies, crying, ^ Semi for Dion and his 
Peloponnesians from Lenntiiim.” His name 
ivds no sooner mentioned than the i^eople shout- 
ed for joy. With tears they implored 4hat he 
might once more be at their heacl : they remem < 
bered his intrepidity in the most trying dai^ 
gers: they remembered the courage that he^ 
shewed himself, and the confidence with which 
he ins^iired them, when he led them against 
the enemy. Archonides and Telesides from 
the auxiliaries, and Hellanicus, with four more 
from tl\e cavalry, were immediately dispatched 
to Lieontinm, where, making the best of their 
way, they arrived in the close of the evening. 
They instantly threw themselves at the feet of 
Dion, and related, with tears, the deplorable 
condition of the Syracusans. The Leonti nes 
and Peloponnesians soon gathered about them, 
conjecturing from their haste, and the manner 
of their address, that their business had some- 
thing extraordinary in it. 

Dion immediately summoned an assembly, 
and the people being soon collected, Archoni- 
des and Hellanicus briefly related the distress 
<»f the Syracusans, entreated the foreign sol- 
diers to forget the injuries they had done them, 
and once more to assist that iiiifortunute peo- 
ple, who had already sufVered more for their 
ingratitude than even they whom they had in- 
jured would have inflicted upon theiii. Wlieii 
they had thus spoken, a iirofoimd silence en- 
sued ; upon which Dion arose, and attempted 
t6 speak, but was prevented by his tears. His 
soldiers, who were greatly aflected with tlieir 
general’s sorrow, entreated him to moderate 
his grief, and proceed. After he had recovered 
himself a little, he spoke to the following pur- 

K ose “ Pelo})onnesiaiis and confederates, I 
ave called you together, that you may consult 
on your respective aflairs. My measures are 
taken : 1 cannot hesitate what to do when Sy- 
racuse is perishing. If I cannot save it, I will 
at least, Imsteii thither, and fall^ beneath the 
mins of my country. For you, if you can yet 
persuade yourselves to assist tlic most unfortu- i 
nate and inconsiderate of men, it inuy be in 
your power to save from destruction a city 
which was tlitf work of your own liands.^ But 
if your pity for the Syracusans be saeviliced to 
your resentment, may the gods reward your 
fidelity, your kindness to Dion ! and remember, | 
that ns he would not desert you, when ythi I 
were injured, so neither could he abandon his 
falling country • 

He had hardly ended, when the soldiers sig- 
nified their readiness for the service by loud 
acclamations, and cp.U<m1 upon him to inarch 
directly to the relief of Syracuse. The mes- 
sengers embraced tlieni, and eidreated the gods 
to shower tiieir blessings on Dioii and tlie Pe- 
loponnesians. When the noise subsided, 
Dion gave orders that the men should repair to 
tlieir quarters, and, after the necessary refresh- 
ments, assemble in the same place completely 
armed ; for he intended to march tliat very 
uiRht 

The soldiers* of Dionysius, after ravaging 
the city during the whole day, retired at nigm. 


* Strabo says, that Syracuse was built in the se- 
cond year of the eleventh Olympiad-, by Arebias 
of ibe Hcraclidas, who came from Corinth to 
SviacuAb. 


I witli the loss of a few men, into tlie citiulel 
This smaR respite once more encouraged the 
demagogues of the city, who presuming that 
the enemy would not repeat their hostilitids, 
dissuaded the people from admitting Dion an d 
his foreign soldiers. They advised him not to 
► give up the honour of saving the city to stran- 
gers, but to defend their liberty themselves. 
Upon this the generals sent other messengers 
to Dion to countermand his march ; while, on 
the other hand, the cavalry and many of the 
principal citizens sent their requests that he 
woulcJ hasten it Thus invited by one party, 
and rejected by another, he came forward but 
slowly ; and, at night, the faction that opposed 
him set a guard upon the gates to prevent Ids 
entering. 

Nypsiiis now made a fresh sally from the 
citadel, witli still greater numbers and greater 
fury than before. After totally demolishing 
the remaining part of the fortitieation, he fell to 
ravaging the city. 'Hie slaughter was dread- 
ful ; men, women, and chil^enj^ fell indis- 
criminately by the sword ; foiwe object of th(‘ 

I enemy was not so ninch plunder as destrnc- 
; lion. Dionysius despaired of regaining his lost 
I empire, and, in his mortal haired of the Syra- 
I cusans, lie determined to bury it in the ruins of 
their city. It was resolved, therefore, that, 
before Dion’s succours could arrive, tlii-y 
should destroy it the quickest way by laying it 
I in allies. Accordingly they set lire to those 
parts that were at hand by brands and torches ; 
and to the remoter p^rts by shooting flariiing 
arrows. The citizens, in the utmost consternation 
fled every where before them. Those who, lo 
avoid the fire liadfled from their houses, ucrc 
put to the sword in the streets ; and they wlio 
sought for refuge in tlieir houses, were again 
driven out by the flames ; many were burned 
to death, and many perished beneath the ruins 
of the houses. 

TJiis terrible distress, by universal consent, 
opened the gates for Dion After being in- 
formed that the enemy had retreated into lln* 

' citadel he made no great haste. But early in tiu' 
morning jsorne horseman carried him the ne\^£ 
of a fresh assault. These were followed liy 
some, even of those who had recently opposed, 
hiscomingj but who now implored him to fly to 
tlieir relief. As the conflagration and destruction 
increased, Hcraclides dispatched his brother, 
and after him his uncle Theodote.s, to entreat 
the assistance of Dion ; for they were.noAV no 
longer in a capacity of opposing the enemy ; he 
was wounded himself, and great part of tlic 
city was laid in ashes. 

When Dion received this news he was about 
sixty furlongs from tlie city. After he had ac- 
quainted his soldiers with the dreadful exigency, 
and exhorted them to behave with resolution, 
they no longer marclied, but ran ; and in their 
way they W'ere met by numbers, wlio entreated 
them, it possible, to go still faster. By the 
eager and vigorous speed of the soldiers, Diou 

a uickly arrived at the city ; and, entering by 
le tmrt called Hecatompedon, he ordered his 
light troops immediately fo charge the tmemy, 
that the Syracusans mi^it take courage at the 
algl&t of them. In the meanwhile he drew up 

Iu8 heavy-arined men,, with such of tlie citizens 

as had joined him, and divided them into se- 
veral small bodies, of greater depth than 
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fjreadth, that he - ii^ght iDiimidate tlie enemy 
by niUiwitig them in aevernl quarters at once. 
He advanced to the engagement at the head of 
ids ineoi amidst a confused noise of shouts, 
).laiidits, priiyers, and vo\ys, Avhich the Sy. 
raciisans otrered np for their deliverer, their 
(iitelary deity, for so they termed him now ; 
riiid Ills foreign soldiers they called their 
brethren and fellow-citizens.* At this time, 
perhaps, there was not one wretch so selfishly 
fond of life that he did not hold Dion's safety 
dearer than his own, or that of his fellow- 
cit’zen^, while they saw him advancing first in 
the front of danger, through blood and fire, and 
over heaps of the slain. 

'Fhere was, indeed, something terrible in the 
appearance of the enemy, who, animated by 
rage and despair, had posted themselves in the 
nuns of the ramparts, so that it was extremely 
dangerous and diflicult to approach tlieni. 
lint the apprehensions of fire discoiirngtMl 
Dion's men Uie most, and distressed (liem in 
their ninrcli. Jl'hey were siirroiinded hy flames 
that raged on every side, and while they 
walked 6\er burning ruins, tiirough clouds of 
iislies and smoke, they were every moment in 
danger of being hurtled beneafli the fall of 
half-ronsiinied buildings.- In all the.se difiieid- 
ties rhey took infinite pains to keep close 
f.igi-tlier, and maintain their ranks. When 
they came op to the eueiiiy, n few only couhl 
engage at a time, on account of flic narrow- 
iK's.s and inequality of ihe ground. They 
f iiight, however, with great bravery, and, en- 
( oiirnged by the acclamations of the citizeii.s, 
.it length IheV routed N^qisins, and most of his 
men cscapecf into the citndcl, which was near 
at ii»ind. Such of them as were dispersed and 
could not giit in, were pursued and pnt to the 
suord. 'riie present deplorable state of tin* 
city alforded neither time nor propriety 'for 
that joy ami those congratulations which usually 
follow victory. All were busy in saving the 
remains of the conflagrations ; and thoiigli they 
laboured hard during the whole night, it was 
with great difficulty the fire was extinguished. 

Not one orator of the ])opulnr faction durst 
any lodger remain in the city. By their tiiglit 
lliey at once confessed tli».*ir guilt and avoided 
puni.shmeiit. llerncrides, howc\er, and Tlieo- 
dotc.-t, surrendered theniselves to Dion. 
'I'hey acknowledged their error, and entreated 
that he would not imitate them in their cruel 
treatment they hud shewn him. They forgot 
not to add how much it would lie for his ho- 
nour, w'ho was unequalled in other virtues, to 
restrain his resentments ; and, by forgiving the 
ungrateful, to testify that superiority of spirit 
for which they had contended with him. His 
friends, however, advised him by no means to 
pardon tliese factious and invidious men, but to 
give them up to his soldiers, and to rid the coni- 
monwealtli of the ambition of demagogues^ no 
less destructive than tJiat of tyrants. Dion, on 
tlie other hand, endeavoured to mitigate their 
resentments.' ** Other generals,” said he^ “em- 
|>loy themselves chiefly in military studies; but, 
ny being long conversant in the academy, 1 have 
learuea to subdue niy passions, and to restrain 
the Jm|>u1ses of enniity niid nn^er. To prove that 
I have reafW gained such a victory over myself, 
it is not sufficient merely to he kind to men of. 
\ irtue, but to be iudtilgent and reconcileablc to 


tlm injiirions. If I have excelled lleraclk-es in 
military and i>otitical ^ibililies, I am resoUed 
nut to be inferior - to him in justice and 
clemei^y ; since to have the ndvantuge in 
those is the first d»»gree of excellence. The 
honours of coiM|tiesf are never wholly our o\\ n ; 
fur though the conqueror may stand iiiirivajlecl, 
fortuim will claim h.T .*-hare in tlio success.* 

Ileraclides may he freir heruus, invidious, and 

malicious; hat tuusi Dioii, flierel'ure, sully his 
glories by the iiidiilgeuce of resentment? 
ihe laws, indeed, allow' the revenge of an 
injury to be more justifiahlfi than the comiiiiBsion 
ot it; but both proceed originally from the 
infirmity of human nature. Besiffea, there is 
hardly any malignity so inveterate, that it may 
not he overcome by kindness, mui softened uy 
repeated favours.” Agieeahly to these seiili- 
ments, Dion pardoned Heraclides and dis- 
missed him. 

His first object was to repair the w'all, whu'.]i 
he had formerly erected around the citadel ; aud 
for (his purpose, he ordiued each uftlie citizens 
to furnish a palisado, and bring it to the works. 
When they had done this, he sent them to 
their repose*, and eiiiplo}e(l his own men ,tho 
wdiole night in drawing u line of c.i re. iim valla* 
tioii aroiiml tiu' citadel, whiirh both tlie enemy 
aud (he citi/en.s were astonished to find com- 
[/leteci in (lie morning. 

After the dead were hurtul, niid the pri- 
soners, to the umouiit of two thoiisand, ran- 
S3uied, he summoned an asseinhly. Heraclides 
moved, that Dion should he. declared com- 
niander-in-(*hief both at sea and land. This 
motion w'a.s approved hy the tiohllify, and the 
coiiiinons w'ere desired to cotifiruiii; but the 
sailors and artificers opposed it in a tiimultiioiis 
inatiiier. Tiiey w'crr unwilling that Heraclides 
should lose ins eoimnarid at sea ; fur fhongli 
they had no good opinion of his principles, 
they knew that he would be nioro indulgent 
than Dion, ami more ready to gratify their iii- 
ciination.s. Dion (licrefore gave up his point, 
aiifl agreed that Heraclides should continue 
admiral. But when (he eipial dislrihutiori of 
lands w'as iTio\ed for, be opposed it, and retM*al- 
cd all the decrees which had formerly passed 
on the measure, by W'liich means he once 
more incurred the displeasure of the |>4*o|i|e. 
Ileniclides again ‘made his advantage of this, 
nml harangued Ihe soMiers and sailors at 
Massnna, accusing Dion of a design to make 
himself absolute. At tlie same lime he privately 
corres|>onded with Dionysius, hy means of 
Pharax, a Spartan. When the nobility got 
intelligence of thi-s, there was a sedition in tlio 
army, and the city was greatly distressed hy 
want of provisions. Dion was now at a loss 
what measures to pursue ; and all his friends 
condeiiined him for strengthening (he hands 
of tierverse and iuvidiofis a wreb'h as He* 
raciides. 

Pharax was eucamped at Neopolis, in the 
territory of Agrigentum ; aud Dion drew Unit 
the Synicii.sans, but not with an inte^it to eti- 
nim tilt he found a convenient opportunity 
Tills gave Heraclides and his seamen an oc- 
casion of exclaiming, tliat he delayed fighting 
only that he might the longer continue ii^ cotit* 

inand. He was forced to action, therefore, 
contniry to his iiirliiiation, and was beaten, 
ills loss, indeed, was smalt, and his defeat was 
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oWinR' mere to a misiincterstandin^ in his own 
army^than tr the superior courage pf the enemy ; 
he therefore resolved to renew the engagement^ 
and, after animating tfnd encouraging his men 
to r^e^em their lost cred it, he drew tliem np in 
form of battle. In the evening, however, he 
received intellig^ence, that lieraclides was 
^sailing fbr Syracuse, with intent to possess 
himself of the city, and to shut him out 
Upon this he made a draught of the bravest 
and most acti ve of .the cavalry, and rode with 
swell, expedition that he, reached the city by 
nine in tlie morning? after a march of seven 
hundred furlongs. Heraclides, thongli he 
made all the sail he could, was too late, and 
he therefore tacked about and stood out4o sea. 
While he was niidciermiiied whut course (o 
steer, he met tliesilus the Spartan, who in- 
formed him, that he w^as sent to command in 
ciiicf in Sicily, as Gylippus luid done before. 
Jleraclides immediately accepted him, pi^ 
hoa.stc«1 to his allies that ho Imd found in this 
Spartan an antidote to the power of Dion. 
At tlie same time he sent a herald to Syracuse, 
ordering the citi^^ens to receive Gaesilus for 
llioir general. Dion answered, that the 
Syracusans had already a suflicient number of 
generals; and that, if it were nerossary for 
Uiem to have a Spartan, he was himself a 
citismn of Sparta. 

Gsesilus having now no hopes of the com- 
mand, waited upon Dion, and, hy hw riiediH- 
tion, reconciled him to Heraclides. This re- 
conciliairoii was contirmed hy the most solemn 
oaths, and Gaisins himself was guarantee of 
fho treaty, and undertook ioimnish Heraclides, 
iu case of any future breach of faith. The 
Syracusans upon this ilisciiprged their navy, as 
they found no advantage from it equal to the 
expense of keeping it on foot, and to those 
inconveniences it broiiglit upon them, by being 
a continual smirce of seditions. At the same 
time they continued the siege, and invested the 
city with anotlier wall. As tlte besieged were 
cut off from fnrtlicr supplies, when provisions 
liiiled, the soldiers began to mutiny, so that 
Apollocr^tes found hinisrlf under a; necessity 
of coming to terms with Dion, and oiVered to 
deliver up the citadel to him, with all the arms 
and' stores, on condition that he might Ikivc 
live galleys, and be permitted to retire in safety 
with his mother and sisters. Dion granted 
his request, and with these he soiled to 
Dionysitiit. He was no sooner under sail than 
the whole city of Syracuse assembled to behp|d 
the joyful signt Their hearts .were so full of 
this interesUng event, that they even expressed 
their anger against fliose who were absent, and 
could not be witnesses with what glory the sun 
I hat day rose upon $yi‘acu.se, delivered at last 
from the chains of slavery. As this flight of 
Dionysius was one of the most memorable 
vicissitudes of fortune that is recorded in his- 
tory. and as no tyranny was euer more effec- 
tttdfry established than his, how great must 
.their joy and their self-coroplacencyliave been; 

* after they had destroyed it by such inconsi; 
Uembie means ! 

When Apollocrates was gone, and Dion 
went to take possession of the citadel, the 
women could not wait till ho^ntered, but ran 
to meet him at the gate*.- Aristomache came 
liist, leading Dioirs son, and Arete followed 


per in fears, fearful and apftreliensive of meet, 
ing her husband, after she had been so long in 
tlie possesaimi of anotlier. Dkm first embraced 
his sister, then liia son; after which Aristo- 
mache presented Arete to him, with tliis 
address : ^ Your banishmeht, Dion, made iia 
all equally miserable. Your return and your 
success have made us all happy, except her 
whom T had the misfortune to see, by crutl 
compulsion, given to another, while yoo were 
yet alive. We are now entirely' in your dispo- 
sal; blit how wilt you determine concerning 
this unliappy womaja? And how must site* 
salute you A s her undo, eras her hnsbaiid ?** 
Dion Was affected by this tender intercession, 
'and wept He embraced Arete with great 
aflection, .put his son into her hands, and di - 
sired her to retire to his own house, wher^ he 
iirposed to reside; for the city he imnic- 
iately delivered to the Syraciisans. 

A 11' things had now succeeded to his wisli : 
bnt he, by no means, sought to reap the first 
advanteges of his good fortune. His first' oh- 
ject was to gratify his friends, to reward his 
allies, and to give his fellow-citizens and 
foreign soldiers proper iparks of his favour, in 
which his munificence even exceeded his abi- 
lities. As to himself, he lived^ in a plain and 
frugal manner, which, on tliis occasion, in 
pamcular, was universally admired. For, while 
the fame of his actions and the reputation id 
his valou'* was spread through Sicily and 
Greece, he seemed rather to Kve with Plato on 
the sparing sipapUcity of tlMp-oMi^inic lii'e, 
than among soldiers, lipon every 

species of luxury as er.>vdl^t>ensniion for (he 
toils and dangers ofjw. Though Pluto him- 
self wrote to }iim> that the eyes of the whole 
w'orld were upofl him, he seems not to have 
carried his attentions beyond one particiihir 
part of one city, the acadcuny. His judges in 
that society, he knew, would not so much regard 
the greatness of his performances, his coiiragt' 
or his victories, as that teraner of mind with 
W'hirli he bore prosperity, ana that moderation 
with which he sustained bis happier fortunes 
-He did not in the least relax file severity nf 
his manners ; he kept the same reserve to the 
people, though condescension was, at this time 
politically necessary ; and tliongh Pluto, as 
we have already observed, had expostulated 
with him on tliis account, and told him, that 
austerity was the companion qf soUtude. Ite 
had certainly a natural antipathy to complui - 
sance ; and lie had moreover a design, by hli 
own example, to refoim tlie. manners of the 
Synicii.sans, whrch were become vain, disso- 
lute, and immodest Heraclides once more 
began to onpose him. Dion sent for him to 
attend at. the council; and he made answer, 
that he would not attend in any other capacity 
than as a private citizen, at a public assembly- 
Soon after this he impeached Dion of declining 
to demolish the citadel, and of preventing the 
people from opening the tomb of DionysttM, 
and dragging out the body. He neensed him 
likewise of sending for counsellors .and minis- 
ters to Corinth, in contempt of bio fellow'- 
citizens. And it is true that he bad engag^ 
some Corinthians to assist him in settlinglds 
plan of government. His intention was U 
restrain uie unlimited |jowcr of the popnlai 
administration (which cannot properly be callce 
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a poveniment^ but, ns Plato terms it, a ware- 
Itoii.sc of governments^^) and to estalilish the 
constitution on ttie Lacedemonian and Cretan 
plan. This was a mixture of the regal and 
popular governmentii, or nither nii aristocracy < 
nioii knew that the Gorintliians were governed 
('liielly by the nobility, and that the influence 
of the |)eople rather interfered. He foresaw 
(lint lleraclldes would be no inconsiderable 
im))rc1iinent to his scheme. ^ He knew him to 
liu'tioiis, turbulent, and inconstant ; and he 
therefore gave him up to those who advised to 
kill him, though he had before saved him out 
of their hands. Accordingly they broke into 
liis lioiise, and murdered him. His deatli was 
lit first resented by the citizens; but when 
Dion gave him a magnifleent funeral, attended 
the dead body* with his soldiers, and pro- 
noii tired nii oration to the people, their re- 
Ni'iitment went otf. Indeed, they were sensible 
(hat the city would never be at peace whilst 
competitions of Dion and Heraclidcs 
.s!ih<isted. 

Dion had n friend named Gallippus, an 
Athenian, with whom he first became ac- 
r|iiainted, not on neroimt of his literary merit, 
hut, according to Plato, because he happened 
til he introduced by him to some religions 
»u\Hteries. He had always attended him in 
the army, and was in great esteem.. He was 
the first of his friends who marched along with 
him intO|Syracuse with a garland on his head, 
and he had* distinguished himself in every 
ai’tion. This man, finding that Dion’s chief 
friends hud fallen in the war ; that, since the 
death of Heraclidps the popular party was 
wilimnt a leader, and that ho himself stood in 
great favour with the army, formed an exe- 
rrahle design against the life of his benefactor. 
Ills object was certainly the supreme roniniaiid 
in Sieity, tliongli some say he was bribed to it 
with twenty talents. For this purpose lie drew 
.se\er:d of the soldiers into a conspiracy against 
Dion, and his plot was conducted in a most 
artinl manner. He constantly informed Dion 
of what he heard, or pretended to hear, said 
against him in the army. By this means he 
obtained such confidence, that he was allowed 
to ronverso. privately with whom he thought 
•projM'r, and to speak with the utmost freedom 
a.giiiiist Dion, that he might discover his secret 
eneinies. Thus, in a short time, he drew about 
liirn all the seditious and discontented citizens , 
and if any one of diflerent principles informed 
Dion that his integrity had been tried, be gave 
Iiiniself no«^conccm about it, as that point had 
alrtouly been settled with Gallippus. 

While this conspiracy was on foot, Didn had 
a monstrous and dreadful apparition. As he 
was meditating one evening alone in the [Hirtico 
in* fore his house, he heard a sudden noise, 
and, turning about, perceived (for it was Dot 
> ct dark) a woman ot gigantic size at the end 
of the portico, in the form of one of the furies, 
Hs they are represented on the theatre, sweep- 
ing the fioor with a broom. In his terror and 

urnazement he sent for some of his friends, 
and iiiforaiiii^ them of this prodigy^ desired 
bjey would stay with him during the night 
His mind was in the utmost disorder, and lie 
was apprehensive, tliat, if they left him, the 
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spectre would appear again ; but lie saw •! iia 
more, ^ioon after this, liis only eon, who was 
now almost grown up t(\ manhood, ii|>ou sonio 
childish displeasure, or lirivolous affront, threw 
himself from the top of the house, and was 
killed upon the spot. 

While Dion was in this distress, Gallippus 
was rineniiig fhe consi : s'ud, tor this pur- 
pose, he propagated a n ort in Syracuse, (hat 
Dion, oeing now rhiUlb'SN, liad determined to 
adopt Apollocrnte^, the son of Dionysius, who 
wan nephew to his wife,^ and grand.son to his 
sister. The ploL however, was imw suspected 
both by l)iou, his wife, and sister. Dion, who 
had stained his honour, and tarnished his glo- 
ries, by the murder of lleraclide.s, liad, us we 
mav suppose, his anxieties on that account; 
and he would frequently declare, that rather 
than live, not only in fear of his enemies, but 
in snspiriuii of bis friends, be would die ii 
thousand deaths, and freely o^ien liis bosom to 
the assassin. 

^ When Gallippus found the women iii(pii*^i- 
tiveand snspieious, he was afraid of the conse- 
quence, and asserted, with tears, his own 
integrity, oifering to give (hem any pledge of 
his fidelity they might desire. They reipiired 
that he would take the ffreat oath ; the form of 
which is as follows : the person wlio takes it 
goes down into the fempte of the Thesmophori, 
where, after the perforniance of some religious 
ceremonies, he nuts on (he |)urpli» robe of 
Proserpine, and, bolding a flaming torch in his 
lihiid, proceeds on (he oath. All this Oallipinis 
did without hesitation ; and to shew in what 
contempt he beh) tlie goddess, he appointed 
the execution of his conspiracy on Ibe day of 
her festi\al. Indeed, be could hardly think 
that even this would enhance his guilt, or render 
him more ohnoxioiis to the goddess, when he 
was the very person wlio had before initiated 
Dion ill her sacr<»d mysteries. 

'rii© conspiracy was now supported by num- 
bers; and ns Dion was surrounded by liis 
.friend.s, in (Ik* apartment when: he usnolty rn- 
tertniiied them, the conspirators invested the 
bouse, some securing the doors, and others llw 
windows. 'Ibe assassins, who were Zneju 
thinns, came in nnarnieil, in their ordinary 
dress. Those who remained without made 
fast the floors, 'riie Zacyiitliiaiis fell upon 
J)ion, and endeavoured to strangle him ; but 
not succeeding in this, they culled for a swonl 
No one. however, durst open the door, fof 
Dion had many friends about him: yet they 
bad, ill eflert, nothing to tear from these; ibt 
each concluded, that, by giving up Dion, lie 
should consult hi.s own safety. When they hno 
waited some time, Lycon, a Syracusan, put a 
short sword through tile window into the hands 
of a Zacynthian, wlio fell upon Dion, already 
stiinnecl and sensele.ss, and cut his throat like a 
victim at the altar, flis sister, ami Iuk wife, 
who was pregnant, they imprisfitied. In (his 
unhappy situation she fell in labour, and was 
delivered of a son, whom they «'entiire<l to pre- 
serve : for Gallippus was too innch embroiled 

by his own afl'airs to attend to them, and the 

keepers of the prwon were prevailed on to 
connive at it. 

After Dion was cut off, and Gallippus had 
the whole government of Syracuse in Ins hnn<ls, 
he had the presumption to write to tlie Atlie 

9 X 
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uijAna, whom, adtcr the gods, he ought of all 
od&ers to hnve dreaded, polluted as he was 
with the murder of his benefactor. But it has 
been observed, with great truth, of that state, 
that its good men are the best, and its bad men 
the worst in the world : as the soil of Attica 
produces the finest honey and the most fatal 
poisons. The success of Callipus did not long 
repr^ch the indulgence of the gods. He soon 
received the punislmient he deserved ; fur, in 
attempting to take Cabina, he lost Syracuse ; 
upon which occasion he said, that he hud lost 
a city, aad got a cheese-graler.'^ Afterwards, 
at the siege of INIessana, most <if his inr n were 
cut off, and, amongst flic n st, the murderers of 
Dion. , As lie was refused adrnis.sion Iiy every 
city in Sicily, and iiiiivcrstdly haleil and des-_ 
pised, he passed into Italy, and made himself 
master of llliogiiim ; but being no longer able 
to maintain his soldiers, he was slain by Lep- 
lines and Polyperclion with the very same 


sword with which Dion had been assassinateii • 
for it was known by tlie size (being short, like 
the Spartan swordsj and by tlie curious work 
manship. Thus Callippns received the punish 
nient due to his crimes. 

When Aristomache and Arete were released 
out of prison, they were received by Icetes, a 
Syracusan, a friend of Dion’s, who, for some 
time, entertained them with hospitality anil 
good faith. Afterwards, however, In ing pn*. 
vailed on by the enemies of Dion, he piii 
on board a vessel, under. pretence of st^rulin^ 
tiiem to the Peloponnesus; but prixatelv 
ordered the sailors to kill them in the pa.s.s:tge 
and throw the bodies overboard. Others .sjJv* 
that they and the infant were tlirown alive 
the sea. This wretch too, paid the forfeit ot his 
villauy : for he was put to death by 'I'imoleim ; 
and the Syracusans, to revenge Dion, slew \\\< 
two daughters: of which I have made 
particular mention in the life of Timoleon 


MARCUS 

Fiie great ancestor of Marcu.s Brutus was that 
Junius Brutus to whom the ancient Bomans 
erected a statue of bras.s, and placed it in the 
Capitol amongst (heir kings. He was repre- 
sented with a drawn sword in his hand, to sig- 
nify the spirit and tirniness with which he van- 

a nished the Tanpiins : hut, hard lenipered like 
le steel of which that sword was <*oiiiposcd, 
and in no degree iinmaiiized by education, (he 
same obdurate sevi'rity which impelled him 
ngaiiist the tyrant, shut up hi.s natural alfei tion 
from his children, when he found (hose cliildren 
conspiring for the .suiiport ni’ tyranny. On the 
contrary, that Tlrutiis, whose lilc we are now 
writing, had all the mlvaiitages that arise from 
the cultivation of philosophy. 'Fo his spirit, 
which was naturally sedate and mild, he gave 
vigour and activity by constant application. 
Upon the whole, he was hanj)iiy formed to vir- 
tue, both by nature and ecfiiealion. Even the 
pnrtizans of C-ivsar aHcrib<‘d to in in every thing 
that had the ajipeurdnee of iioiuuir or generosity 
in the conspiracy, and all that was of a contrary' 
coinplexion they laid to the charge of Cassius; 
who was, indeed, the friend and relation of 
Brutus, but by ifo means resembled him in the 
simplicity of his manner.^. It is universally al- 
lowed, that his inotlier, Servilia, was descended 
from Serviliiis Ahala, who, when Spiiriiis 
Maclius seditiously aspired to the momirchy, 
went up to him in the Jbntin, iiinler a pretence 
of business, and, as Mselius inclined liis head 
to hear what he would say, stabbed him with a 
dagger, which he had concealed for the pur* 
pose.-t* ^be partisans of Cwsnr would not 
allow that he was descended from Jiiiiiiis Bra- 
tus, whose family, they said, was extinct wifti 

* But the word wblch sisinifiet a cheese-arater in 
Greek it not Vatarte, but Paiane, 
t Livy, and other hUtorians, relate this afiUir 
diflerently. Some of them say conildently, that 
Si rvlUus, ,who was then general of the horse, put 
Mielius to death by order of Clnclnnatus the dic- 
Utor. 
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hi.s two sons. Marcus Brutus, according to 
' them, was a plebeian, descended from une Hni- 
tu.s, a steward, <d‘ mean extraction ; ami fli p 
) the family iind hut lately risen to ari> digiiii\ in 
the state. On the contrary, Po.^iiloniiis tlie pin 
htsopher, agrees withtho.se historians, , 

tiiat Junius Brutus hud a third son, who .n 
iiifaut when his brothers WTre put to deatli, 
and that Marcus Brutus was ilesceuded Ircio 
him. He fiirtln r tells u.s, that there wire 
.several illii.strimis persons of that family in In-i 
lime, with whom he was well acqiiainitcl, :ih l 
wiio very much rc.seinbled the statue of .Innius 
Brutus .-f 

Cato, the philo.sopher, was brother to Si r 
villa, the inotiier of Brutus, who greatly ml- 
niired and imitated the virtues of his uncle, aiMl 
married his daughter Pore in. 

Brutus was acquainted w'ith all tin* P‘ 

the (jreck philosophers, and unde rst nod Up ir 
doctrines ; but the Plutonists stood liigln st 
ill his esteem. He had no great opinion eitner 
of the new or of the iiiiadte academy ; Imt 
applied himself wholly to the. studies ol tiie 
ancient Antiochus, of Ascalon, was therctore 
his favourite, and he entertained his In-otla r 
Ariston in his own house ; a man, who, tliouMl' 
inferior to some of the philosophers in learnini^. 
was equal to the first of them in inode.sty, m'u- 
dence, and gentleness of manners. Emp} hi'*, 
who likewise lived with Brutus, as we hud 
his own epistles, and in those of his trie nos 
was an orator, and left a short, but a well 
written naiTative of tlie death of Ca?sar, en- 
titled Brutus. . . T • 

Brntiis spoke with great ability in Batin, 
both in the field and at the bar. In Greek ho 


• Of this number is Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

♦ There were several distinguished persons <>* 
this family in the year of Rome 558 : 

whom opposed the abi:ogatiQii of the Oppian raw, 
and were besieged by the Roman women In t***-**^ 
iiouses. Livy. I. xxxlv. Val. Max. 1. ix. 
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afliited tlio sriilenlioiis auJ laronii; way. 
Tliere are se\c>ral instnnreH of this in his 
fpistles. Thus, in the beginning of the war, 
he wrote to the Fennageniana. “ I hear you 
h;ive given money to Dotabella. If yon gave it 
willingly, you iiiiist own ^oii iiiinrecl me; 
if unwillingly, shew it by giving willingly to 
me.” Thus, on another oecas'on, to ‘ the 
Stiiuiana. Vour delibernii‘ji..j are tedious ; 
yrmr actions slow; what tl'ir k ; .mj. will he the 
roii.se({iteuce ?” Of the - : ns: “The 

Xunthians rejected iny ki/ .m;.! desiic- 

ral-ly made their* country lhi ;i The 

Fatarcuns conlided in me, and »• 1 llieir 

liberty. It is in your own ciioicv. . ■ •Moiate 
the jtrtidenoe of the Patareuns, or to si/.V. the 
.ate of (he Xaiitliians.*’ And such is the slylj 
of his most remarkable letters. 

While he v.i.s yet very young, lio acrom- 
l>anied Cato to Cypn^s, in the ex|>edi(ion 
rit'aujst Ptolemy.^ \ft« r Ptt»h my had killed 
liiinself, Cato, being detained by business in 
(he isle of Rhodes, sent Caniiiius to secure the 
king's tre:isiire ; but suspecting bis fidelity, he 
wrote to Uriitus to sail immediately to Cyprus 
from Paiiipliylia : where, after a fit of sickm'ss, 
he staid for the re-establishment of his he.alth. 
He oliej'ed the order with rcliictaiiee, both out 
of respect to Caninius, who was sapersediMl 
with di.sgrace, and because he thought the em- 
ployment illiberal, and by no means proper for 
a >oung man who was in parsait ofpiiilosophy. 
Nevertheless he executed the commission with 
s'lrli diligence that he had (he approhatioii of 
(\ito ; ami Inning turned the ellerts of J^tuleiiw 
into really inoney, he brought the greatest part 
of it to Rome. 

When Rome was di\ided into two factions, 
and Pompey and Ca:sar were in arms apiiiisl 
each other, it was generally believed that 
nnifiis would join Ca-.sar, beraii.se lii.s father 
had been put to death by Pompey. Howe\er, 
he thought it his duty to sacrilice his reseiit- 
iiients to the interest of his country: and judg- 
ing Pompey's to be the better can.se, he joined 
liis party ; though before, he would not e\cn 
salute Pompey when be met him ; esteeming it 
a crime to have any conversation with the 
mill derer of his father. He now looked upon 
him as ihe head of the coniinonwealtli ; and, 
therefore, listing under his banner, he Kailt.d 
f»r Sicily in quality of lieutenant to Sestius, 
who was governor of the island. There, how- 
ever, he foiintf no opportunity to distinguish 
himself; and being informed that Pompey and 
Ca‘sar were ^ncanined near each other, and 
preparing for that nattle on which the whole 
empire depended, he went voiiintarily into 
Macedonia to have.his share in the danger. 
Pompey, it is said, was so much surprised and 
nleased with his corning, that he ro.se to eni- 
brace him in the presence of his guards, and 
treated him with as much respect if he had 
been bis superior. During the time that he 
was in camp, those hours that he did not spend 
with Ponijpey lie employed in reading and 
study ; andf thus lie passed the day before the 
tsiUfe of Phursalia. It was the middle of sum- 
mer, the beats were intense, tbc marshy situa- 
tion of the camp disagreeable, and his tent- 
bearers were long in coming. Nevertheless, 
tlmiitf^h extremely harassed and fatigued, lie 
ili'l not anoint himwlf till noon ; and then. 
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taking a morsel of hn'ud, while others wire at 
rest, or initsing on the eientofthe ensuing day, 
he employed himself fdl the eiening in writing 
an epitome of PoUhin.s. 

. Ciesar, it is said had so high an esteem fur 
him, th.it he ordered his ollicers by ail means 
to sa\e him, if he woi:!d surrender himself; 
.»nd, ii he !• fused, (.• let iiim e.scnpe with his 
lilt. Some haie pi tlii.-- kindness to the 
aei'oai-t ot Sei\ tli<), liir mother of Brutus, with 
w'hoiii Ci*.s*.ii luid eoniiertioiis of ii tender 
nature in Ilje lai ly part of his life.» Besides, 
as thi.s amour was in lull blow about the time 
when Brutus wa-s born, Cie.sar had some rcuison 
to helieie he might he his sou. The intrigue 
was iiotoriiMLs. When the seiiali^ was debating 
Oil the ilam^emiis t'onspiracy of Catiline, Cato 
Jiid Giv.s.ir, who took rliileivut siile.s of tlie 
fiisestien, Icippi-iu d to sit near each oflier. In 
(he riiiilsl of the hiisiiiess. a mite was hrouglit 
to Ca*sar from without, which he read silently 
to himsell'. Cato, heif iipon, loudly ucciiscd 
Ca*.sar of receiiiug letters from (he enemies of 
the eomuuniwealtli : and (kesar, finding that it 
had oceasiiuied a disturhaiiee in tlu- senati* 
deliiered tlie note to ('iito as h«‘ had received 
it. (kiio, when he I'ouud it to he nothing hiit ti 
ji.vvd U*tter I'rnui hi.s tiwn .sistt r Servilia, threw 
it hack again to Cresar. ‘‘‘Take it, yon sot,” 
.said lif‘, and went oii with the public biisi- 
ne.ss. 

After the battle of Phursalia, when Pompey 
Wis lied towards the sea, and Cicsar was 
storming (he camp, Brutus esrajx d through 
one of tlu* gates, and tied into a watery iimrsli, 
where Ik* hid himself umoiig.st the reed.s. 
Prom llutnce he lentured nut in the iiiglit, and 
got .safe to Larissa. I'^'om JiUri.ssa he wrote 
to CiVMir, who expre.ssed the grea((|8t plea.sure 
ill hearing of his sali tv, sent lor him, and eti- 
brtained iiim aiuong.st tlie first of his friends. 
W'lien no one coiild give account wliich way 
Pompey was lied, (^»'.sar walkeil for some time 
alone with Bruins, to c onsidi hi.s opinion : and 
finding (hat it was li»r PgypI, he lejected (lie 
opinions of tla* n st, r«nd directed his march 
for that eonntry. J*oiiipey had, ind< ed, taken 
the route of Kgvpt, as Bnitn.s conjectured ; hut 
he had ub'e.'id} met in.s fat<‘. 

Brutus had ho inuch iulliu'iua' witli Ca*Har 
that he reconriled* him to his liiiuid Ca.ssins ; 
and when he spoL * in behalf of the king of 
Africa, though (lu re were many impeachiiients 
against him, he obtained for liini u gre.at part 
of his kingilom.’l- When he lirst hi jfaii to 
.speak on this uriuiHion, Cii;sar said, “I know 
not what thi.s young man intends, hut whatever 
it i.s, he inteiid.s it strongly.” His mind was 
steady, and not easily moved by entreaties. 
His principles were reason and honour, and 


• These connections weie well Known. Caesar 
made her ft present, on a cei lain occasion, of a 
pearl which cost him near d0,000/. In the civil 
war<» be assigned to her a contiscated estate for a 
mere trilte ; and when the people expressed their 
suf prise at its cheapness, Cicero said hiiiiionr- 
0f4»ly, Quo meliUM emj/taiH ^dath, ter t la tie- 

ducla ut. Ttrlia »w a damWw of ServiUa'f, 

and deducta was a term in the procorlit| busU 
ue«r. 

t FIttiarch ninst here be misiakeii. B was Dlota- 
niB, and not the king of Africa, that BnKM pleaded 
for. 
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vvirtiie; and the ends lo wliirli these directed lia%'e done with this poor iKwly As If L. 
^.Iie prosecuted with so imirh vigour that he tliought Brutus the only proper i>ersoii lo s.-ir- 
^Idom failed of success. No fhiltery could in- ceed him in his imiiiense power. Indeed i( U 
diicTe him (oattemi to iinjustpelitions; and though eitremcly prohahle (hat Brutus wmiUI 
that ductility of mind which may he wrought been the first man in Rome, could helm ve iiad 
nponhy the impudence of iinportiiiiity is by some patience awhile to he the second, aud 1 km e 
called good-nature, he considered it as the waitetl till time had wasted the power of 
greatest disgrace. He used to say, that he Ca*sar,nnddiiniied the lustre ofhis great actions 
Biisnected those who could refuse no favours But Cassius, a iiiaii of violent passions niid a li 
liaa not very honestly employed the flower of enemy to Caesar, ratlier from personal than poli- 
their youth. ^ tical hatred, still urged him against the dictator. 

Ca*sar, previously to his eipedition into It was universally said, that Brutus hated the 
Africa against Cato and Scipio, anpoiiited Bril- imperial power, and that Cassius hated the 
ills to the goveruiiieiit oi Oallio Cisalpina. em|>eror. Cassius, indeed, pretended tliat 
And this was very fortimate for that particular Ciesar had injured him. • lle«coiuplnined that 
province. For while the inhabitants of other the lions which he had procured when he was 
provinces were oppressed, and treatoil like nominated ledile, nnd which he had sent to 
slaves, by the violence and rapacity of (heir iVlegara, Cicsar had hikcii and converted to his 
governors, Brutus behaved 'with so much kind- own use, having found tiieiii there when that 
ness to the peot>le tinder his jurisdiction, that city was taken hy Calantis. Those lions, it is 
they were in some iiienstire indemnified for said, were very iatarto the iiihaliitants ; for as 
their former siilVerings. Yet he ascribed every soon as (heir r'ity was taken, they opened tiieir 
thing to the goodnesH of C:esar; cuiid it was no dens, nnd imcliained (hem in (he streets, tliut 
small gratification to the latter lo find, on his th:‘y might stop the irnipiioii of the enemy: lint 
return through Italy, not only Brutus himself, instead of that they fell ii)Hm the citizens, and 
but all the cities under his command, ready to (ore them in snrh a manner that their \ery 
attend hi.s progress, and industrious lo do him enemies were struck willi horror. Some say 
honour. that this was the priuci}ml motive witli Cassius 

As there were several pradorshtps v.acaiit,^ for conspiring acaiiist Civsar ; but they are 
it was tlie general opinion, that the chief of strangely mistaken. Cassius Iiad a natural 
them, which is the pra*(orship of the city, aversion to tlie whole race of tyrants, wliirli 
would be conferred either on Brutus or on he shewed e\eiiwhcn he was at school with 
Cassius. Some say, that this competition Fanstiis the sou ofSylia. When Faiistiis was 
heightened the varianre that had already taken boasting amongst the hoys of .the unlimited 
place between Brutus nnd Cassius ; for there pow'er of his father, Cassius rose aud stnick 
wuH II misuiiderstiinding between them, though liiiii on the face. The friends and tutors of 
Cassias was allied, to Brutus hy^ iimrrying his Faiisttis would have taken upon themsidves to 
aister Jitiiia. Otliers say, that this competition pttiiisli the insult ; but Fom'pey preyraited it, 
was a political inanceiivre of Caesar's, w ho had nnd, sending for the hoys, examiiitul^eni liim- 
encoiirnged it by favouring both tlu-ir hopes in self. Upon which Cassius said, along, 

private. He that as it may, Briilus had little Faiisliis ! repent, if you dare, belone Poin|iey. 
more than the reputation of his virtue to .set the expressions winch provoki^ me, that I 
agHiusl the gallant actions performed hy Cas- iiray punish you in the same iiiQ^ner.’’ Such 
sins in the Parthian war. Cu;sar weighed the was the disposition of Cassius 
merits of each ; and after consiiUing with his But Brutus was aiiimated tdUiis undertaking 
friends, Cussiiis,’^ he saiil, ^has tiic better hy the persuasion of his frieifids, by private in- 
tille to it, notwithstanding Brutus mii.st have the tiuialioiis and anonymous letters. Under tlie 
first nnvtorship.*' Another prastorship was, statue of his ancestor, who destroyed the 'J'at- 
theretore, given to Cassius : but he was not so c|iiins, was placed a paper with (he.se words: 
much obliged by this as ollemled by (he loss of O ihAi tve /tad a Jindiis mow ! O i/tai 
the first. Brutus had, or at least might lane were twiv n/tve ! His own trihiinal on whieft 
had, ecpial iiiflueiioe with Cavsar ill everything he .sat as prador, w'as continually filled with 
else : he might have shrnd the first in authority sueh inscriptions ns these : Hnt/rts, i/ion sleep- 
and interest, hut he wa.s drawn olVhy Ca.ssiiis\s esl ! f/tim art not a true lirTitus / The syco- 
party. Not that he was perfectly reconciled phants of Ca'sar were the occa.sion ofthis ; tor, 
to Cassius since the competition for tlie pneto- amongst other invidious distinctions whicfi 
rial appuintineuts ; but he lisleiied to his they paid him, they crowned his statues liy 
friends, who were perpetually ad\isiiig him not night, lliat (he people might saliile him king, 
to he soothed or cajoled by Ciesar ; but to re* instead of dictator. Ho\vever, it had a coii- 
ject (he civilities of a tyrant, whose object was trary effect, as 1 have shewn more at large in 
-not to rewind, Imi( to disarm his \’irtiie. On the the life of Cmsar. 

other liiiiid, Cwsar had his suspicions, and Bru- When Cassius solicited his friends to engage 
tns his accusers ; yet the former thought he had in the con.spirncy, (hey all ronsented, on coii- 
less to fear from his spirit, his iuithority, and his dition that Brutus would take (he leiuL They 
connections, than he had to hope from his ho- concluded that it was not strengtkof hands, or 
nesty. When he was told that Antony and resoliitiou, that they wanted, but the counte- 
Dolidielln had some dangerous coiisniniry on nance of a luaii of reputation, to ureside at (liH 
foot, ” It is hot,’’ said he, “ the sleek and fat ssicrilice, and to iustity llw deed. 'J'hey were 
.pieiiUintJ fear, but the |>ale ntid the lean;” sensible that, without him, they slioiikl iieitlu r 
meaning Brutus and Cassius. Afterwards, proceed with spirit, nor escaiiesiispirioBi wlu n 
when he was advised to beware of Brutus, he they Jiad efiected thefr purpose* Ttie worbl, 
laid his hand upon his breast, and said^ ^ Do they knew, would conclude, tliat if the action 
not yon think, then, that Bratus «viU wait 611 1 had been honourable, Brutus wouhl not 
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refused to engf^, in it Cassius having con- 
sidered these things, determined to pay Srutns 
the first visit after the quarrel that had been 
between them ; and as soon as the compliments 
of reconciliation were over, he asked- him, 
^ Whether lie intended to be in the senate on 
(lie calends of March ; for it was reported,” he 
said, ^ that Csesar's friends designed to move 
that he shonld be declared king.” Brtifiis 
answered, ** He should uot^ be there and 
C:iss;us replied, ^ But what if they should send 
torus?” “It would then,” said Brutus, “ he 
tn} duty, not only to speak against it, but to 
sacrifice my life for the liberties of Rome.” 
Cassius, encouraged bv this, proceeded: — 
** But what Roman will bear to see yon die ? 
Do not yon know yourself, Brutus? Think 
yon that those inscriptions you found on your 
tribunal were placed there by weavers and 


Cassius and .Labeo he made no answer ; but 
when he came privatelv to Brutus, and lou!.d 
that he was at the head of the ccmsinracy, he 
made no .scruple of joining tliem. The tiHinr. 
of Bnitiis drew in aany more of the most ron 
sidernhle fiersons of the state ; niwl thoiigla 
they hud entered :\n o:ilh of secrecy, they 
kept the df sign so < h -e, liuit, notwithstand- 
ing ihe gods tlteuisf^ivrs dt noiinred the event 
by a \arier\ proiligies, no one would give 
credit to the cimspiracy 

Brutus now felt liis consequence lie heavy 
upon him. 'Die suiefy of some ol Ihe greatest 
men in Rome depended on his /oiidtici, und 
he could not think of the danger they were to 
encounter without anxiety. In public, indeed, 
he suppressed his uneasiness: but at home, 
and especially by night, he was not Ihe same 
mail. Sometimes ' he would start from his 


victuallers, and not by the first men in Rome? : sleep; at others, ho was fotallv immersed in 
From other prKtors they look for presents, and - thought. From which, and the like circiim- 


mIiows, and gladiators ; but from yon they e.x 
pect the abolition of tyranny, as a debt which 
your family has entailed upon you. They are 
ready to suffer every thing on your account, if 
yon are really what you ought, and what they 


stances, it was obvious to his wife, that he, 
was revolving in his mind some diftiriili and 
dutigerotis eiiferprise. Forcia. us we before 
observed, was (he daughter of Cato. She wits 
married to her cousin Bruins very young. 


expert you to be.” After this he eiiibraceu | though she was a witlow, and had a son, named 


Brutus, and being perfectly reconcileil, they 
retired to thoir respective friends. 

In Poiiipey's party there was one Quintus 
Cirarius, whom Caesar had pardoneil, Ihougli 
be had borne arms against him. This man, 
less grateful for the pardon he liad received than 
olfetided withihe now^er which made him stand 
in need of it, hateci Caesar, but was the iniiinate 
friend of Brutus. The latter one day visited 
him, and finding him not well, said, “O 
Ijigariiis ! what a time is this to be sick ?” 


Bilniiiis, after his I'iilher. There is ii small 
tract of his still extant, called Memvirs 
Brutus, Poreia added to the affect ion of u 
wife the prudence of a woman who was not 
iinacqyainted with philosophy ; und she re- 
soivc^d not to iticpiire into her hushamrs secreki 
before she IkmI made the following trial of her 
own (iniiriess. She ordered all her attendants 
out of her aiiartment, ami, with a snmil knife, 
gsive herself a deep wmiiid in the thigh* 
This occasionf'd a great elfiision of blood. 


Upon which he raised himself on his elbow, [ extreme pain, and a fever in cotisecjiietice of 


Olid taking Brutus by the hand, answered, “ It' 
Brutus has any design W'ortliy of htiu.self, 
Ligarius is w'elf. They now tried the iiicliiia- 
tioii.s of all they could trn.st, and look iiito-the 
cnn.spiracy, not only their familiar friends, but 
such as they knew to be brave, Hn<l above the 
fvMr of dentil. For this reason, though they 
had the greatest regard for Cicero, and the 
utmost confidence in his principles as a re- 

! )iihlican, they concealed the conspiracy from 
lim, lest his natural timidity, and the weariness 
of should retard those measures which 

reauired the most resolute despatch. 

Brutus likewise thought proper to leave his 
friends, Slatilius and Favonius, the followers 
of Cato, out of the conspiracy. He had tried 
tlieir sentiments, under the colour of a philo- 
sophical dispute ; in which Favonius observed, 
that the worst absolute government was pre- 
ferable to a civil war: and Statilius added, 
that it became no wise man to expose himself 
to fear and danger, on account of the faults 
and follies of others. But Labeo, who was 
present, contradicted both. And Brutus, 
though he was theii silent, as if the dispute 
had been diflicnlt to determine, afterwards 
communicated the desini to Labeo, who 
readily roncinred in it ft was then agreed to 
gain over the other Bmtus, sumamed Albiniui, 
who, tlioogh not distingaished by his personal 
courage, was of conaequence, on account of 
the great number of gladiators be bred for the 
public shows, and tim entire confidence, that 
•^sar placed ie him. To the solicitatiouB of 


that piiiiil Briitii.s vvu.s «‘xtremely atHicted for 
her, and as he aiteiidetl her, in (he bright of 
her pain, she thus spoke to him: “ Brutus, 
when you married (he doiigliter of Cato, you 
did not, I pre.simie, consider her merely as a 
feiimle companion, but us the partner of your 
fortunes. You, indeed, have given me no 
reason to rmierit iny marriage ; hut what proof, 
either of affection or fnlelity, ran you receive 
from me, if 1 may neither share in your secret 
griefs nor in your secret coiiiiciiM ! I ^ am 
sensible that secrecy is not the characteristic 
virtue of my sex : but surely our natural 
weakness iiiav he sfrenglheued by a virtuous 
education, and by honourable connections ; arnl 
Poreia can boast that she is the daughter ot 
Cato, and the wite of Brutus. Yet even in 
these distinctions 1 phicf.d no uhsolute confi- 
dence, till I tried and found that 1 wa.s proof 
against oain.” When she had said this, she 
shewed niin her wound, and iiifornied hint of 
her motives ; upon w'hich Brutus was co struck 
with her aMnanimity, that willi lifted liupdsy 
he entreawn tlie gods to favour his enterprise, 
aod enable him to approve himself worthy of 
Poreia. He then took every means to cure 
her wound, and restore her health* 

A meeting of the senate being appointed, at 
which Caesar was expected to attend, that was 
thought n proper time for the execotioti of 
their design. For thmi they could not only 
appear4ogether without suspicion, but as some 
of the most considerable persons in tlie com- 
monwealth would be present, (hey flattered 
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themselves that, as soon as the deed was done, | ever, by the care of those that were about hir 
they would join in assertinj; the common ] she recovered in a little time. Bratus was 
liberty. The place too where the senate was | greatly distressed with the news, and not 
to meet seemed providentially favourable for without reason; but his private grief gave way 
their purpose. It was a portico adjoining to to the public concern ; for it was now reported 
the theatre, and in the midst of a saloon, that Csesar was coming in a litter. iV ill 
furnished with benches, stood a statue of omen of his sacrifices had deterred him from 
Pofiipey, which had been erected to him by the entering on business of importance, and he pro- 
commonwealth, when he adorned that part of i^sed to defer it under a pretence of indisposi- 
the city with those buildings. Here the senate tion. As soon as he came out of the litter, 
was convened on the ides of March : and it Popilius Ltena, who a little before had wi.shed 
seemed as if some god should bring Gmsar to Brutus success went up, and spoke to him for a 
this place to revefige upon him the death of considerable time, Gmsar all the while standing, 
Pompey. and seeming very attentive. The conspirators 

When the day came, Brutus went out, and not being able to hear what he said, suspecfed 
took with himaoagger, which last circumstance from what passed between him and Brutii:^ 
was known only to his wife, ^''he rest met at that he ^as now making a discovery of their 
the house of Cassius, and conducted his son, desira. ^ This disconcerted them extremely, 
who was that day to put on the io€ja virilis to and looking upon each other, they agreed, by 
ihQ forum : from whence they proceeded to Pom- the silent language of the countenance, that 
pey’s |K>rtico,.and waited for Caesar. Any one they should not stay to be taken, but dispatch 
that hud been privy to the design of the themselves. With this intent Gassina and 
conspirators, would here have been astonished some others were just about to draw their 
at their calm and consistent firmYiess. Many daggers from under their robes, when Brutus, 
of them were praetors, and obliged by their observing from the looks and gestures of Lccna 
office to hear and determine causes. These that he was petitioning, and not accusing, cri- 
they heard with so much calmness, and decided coumged Cassius by the cheerfulness of iiis 
with so much accuracy, tliat one could not countenance. This was the only way by which 
have sufiposed there had been anything else he could communicate his sentiments, being 
upon their minds ; and when a certain person surrounded by many who were strangers to 
.mjpealed from the judgment of Brutus to the conspiracy. I^cena, aflLer a little while 
Gsesar, Brutus looking round on the assembly, kissed Csesur’s hand, and left him ; and it 
said, Ctesar neither nor shaU /tinaer me plainly ajmeared, upon the whole, tliat he had 
from acting agreeably to the kiwe. Never- been speaking about his own afiairs. 
tlieleas they were disturbed by many accidents. The senate was already seated, and the 
Though die day was far spent, still Caesar did conspirators got close about Cmsar’s chair, 
not come, being detained by Ins wife and the under a pretence of preferring a suit to him. 
soothsayers, on account of delects in the sucri- Cassius turned his face to Poiiipey’s statue, and 
(ices. In the meantime a person came up to invoked it, as if it had been sensible of his 
Gasca, one of the conspirators, and taking him prayers. Trebonius kept Antony in conversa- 
by the hand, You concealed the thing from tion without the court And now Ctesar 
me,” said he, ^ but Brutus lias told me nil.” entered, and tlie whole senate rose, to salute 
Casca expres.scd his surprise ; upon which the him. The conspirators crowded around him, 
other said, laughing, “ How came you to be and set Tullius Gimber, one of their number, 
so rich on a sadden, as to stand for tlie to solicit the recal of his br(«ther, who was 
«dilesliip ; so near was the great secret being banished. They all united in the solicitation, 
blown by the ambiguity of this man’s discourse ! took hold of Gstsar’s hand, and kissed his head 
at the same time Poxiilius Liena, a senator, and his breast. He r^ected their axiplications, 
after saluting Brutus and Cassius in a very and finding that they would not desist, ut 
obliging manner, said, in a whisper, My length rose from liis seat in anger. TuUiu.s 
best wishes arc with you ; — but make no delay ; upon this laid hold of his robe, and pulled it 
for it is now no secret.” After sswing this, he from his shoulders. Gasca, who stood behind, 
immediately went away, and left tlieni in a gave him the first, though but a slight wound 
great consternation ; for they concluded that with his dagger, near the shoulder. Ciesar 
every thing was discovered. Soon after this a caught the handle of the dagger, and said in 
messenger came running from Brutus’s house, Latin, “ Villain ! Casca ! AVhat dost thou 
and told him that his wile was dying. Porcia mean ?” Casca, in Greek, called his brother 
had been under extreme anxiety, and in great to his assistance. Csesar was wounded by 
agitations about the event. At every little numbers almost at the same instant, and looked 
noise or voice site iieard, she started up and round him for some way to escape ; but w hen 
ranto tlie door, like one of the frantic priestesses he saw the dagger of Brutus pointed against 
of Bacchus, inquiring of every ofl^tliat came him, he let. go Casca’s hand, and covering hia 
from the forum, what Brutus waslming. She head with his robe, resigned himself to their 
Bent messenger after niessenger to make the swords. 'Hie conspiratom pressed so eagerly 
same inquiries ; and being unable any longer to to stab him, that they wounded each other, 
siijpport the agitatfousof her mind, she at length Brutas, in attempting to have his share in the 
fainted away* £5Ue had not time to retire to sacrifice^ received a wound in his band, and nil 
her chamber. As she sat in the middle of the of them were covered with blood, 
bouse, her spirits failed, her colour changed, Caesar thus slain, Bratus stepped fonvard 
nod she lost hei senses and her speech. Her into the middle of the senate-house, and pi o- 
«vomen shrieked, the neighbours ran^o their posing to make a meech, desired the senators 
assistance, and a report was soon spread to stay. They flea, however, with the utiuij-'^t 
through the city, that Porcia was dead. How- precipitation, though no one pursued * for w 
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Ciinspirators had no design ou any life but 
Cies.'ir’s ; and, that taken away, they invited 
the rest to liberty. Indeed, all but Brutus were 
of opinion that Antony should fall with Caesar. 
They considered him at an insolent man, wlio, 
ill his principles, favoured monarchy ; and who 
had made himself popular in the army. More- 
over, beside his natural disposition to des- 
potism, he had at this time tlie consular power, 
and was tlie colleague of Caesar. Brutus, on 
the other hand, alleged the iigustice of such a 
nuasiire, and su^ested the possibility of 
Antony's change orprinciole. He thought it 
for from being improbable, that, afte.r the 
ih^stP'ction of Caesar, a man so passionately 
fond of glory, should be inspired by an emula- 
tion to join in restoring the common wealth. 
I'liuH Antony was saved ; though, in the gene- 
ral consternation, he fled in the disguise of a 
plebeian. Brutus and his party betook fliem- 
Kch es to the Capitol ; and shewing their bloody 
bands and naked swords, proclaimed liberty to 
ilie people as^ they passed. At first all was 
lamentation, distruction, and tumult : but as no 
fiii’dier violence was commited, the senators 
and the {leople recovered their apprehensions, 
and went in a body to the conspirators in the 
Capitol. Brutus made a popular speech 
adapted to (he occasion ; and this being well 
received, the conspirators were encouraged to 
come dtfwn into the forum. The rest were un- 
distinguished ; but persons of the first quality 
atteiKled Brutus, C/oiiducted him with great ho- 
nour from the Capitol, and placed him in the 
rostrum. At the sight of Brutus, the poniilace, 
though disposed to tumult, were struck with 
n-vercnce ; and when lie began to speak, they 
att^'iided with silence. It soon appeared, 
liowevLT, that it was not the action, nut the 
man, they respected ; for wlien Ciniia spoke, 
n.nd accused Cflbsar, they loaded him with the 
most opprolirious language; and became so 
oiitnigeouH that tlie conspirators thought pro- 
II r once more to retire into tlic Capitol. 
lrntn.< now expected to ^ be besieged, and 
therefore dismissed the principal people that 
attended him ; because he thought it unreasoii- 
able that they who had no concern in Che action 
slumld b<? exposed to the danger that followed 
it. Next day the senate assembled in the 
temple of Telliis, and Antony, PJaucus, and 
Cicero, in their respective speeches, persuaded 
and prevailed on the people to forget what was 
passed. Accordingly the conspirators were 
not only pardoned, bnt it was decreed that the 
consuls should take into consideration what 
honours and dignities were proper to be con- 
ferred upon them. After this the senate broke 
up ; ana Antony, having sent bis son as an 
hostage to the Capitol, Brutus and hi.** party 
came down, and mutual compliments passed 
between Uiem. Cassius was invited to sup with 
Antony, Brutus with Lepidiis, and the rest 
were entertained by^heir respective friends. 

Early next morning the senate assembled 
again, and voted Blanks to Antony for present- 
ing a civil war, es well as to Brutus and his 
party fur their services to the commonwenith, 
TJio latter had also provinces distributed 
unioogst them. . Crete was allotted to Brutus, 
A frica to Cassius, Asia to Trelxmlus, Bitby- 
nia to Ciniber, and the other Bnifiis had that 
part of Gaol which lies upon fho I 
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Ciesiir's will, and bis fimcral came next in 
question. Antony proposed fbut the will shoiilil 
be read in public ; nnd tliat the fiiiieml shm I«1 
not ho priv'ate, or without i»T«)|>er magnificence, 
lest sucli treatiiient should cxaspeiate the peo- 
ple, Cassius strongly opposed tliis ; but Brutus 
agreed to it, und here he fell into a second 
error. His preservat- m of so formidable an 
enemy as Antony whs a mistaken thing ; but 
hts giving up the uianagenicid (>fCf 08 ar*a fuoerat 
to him w'as an irrcpaiable timit. The publica- 
tion ui the will had an iiiiinedirite tenc^ncy to 
inspire tlie people with n passionate regn^t for 
the death o4 Cu*aar ; tor he Imd leil to each 
Roman citizen seventy -five drachmas, beside 
(he public use of his ganlens beyond tlieTjbcr, 
where now the temple of sliuids. 

When the body was broiiglii into the forum, 
and Antony spoke the iisuai litnenil eumgiiim, 
as he perceiviMl the people, aflected liy his 
speech, he eii<leavoiirod still more to work upon 
their passions, by unfolding the bloody giirineiit 
of Co'snr, shewing Ihem in how ni>iny places 
it was pierced, and pointing out the number of 
his xvounds. *This threw every thing into con- 
fusion. Some calloil aloud to kill the iniirdei‘er.% ; 
others, as was formerly done in the ruse of 
that seditious demagogue Clodiiis, snntcliecl 
the benches nnd tables from tlie mdgliboiiriiig 
slinjis, and erected upilc for the body of Ciesar, 
ill till; midst of consecrated places and sur- 
roMiding temples. As soon as the pile was in 
flames, the people, crowding from all parts, 
snatched the half-biiriieci braniis, and ran round, 
the city to fire the hniisi's of the conapinilors , 
Uit they were on their guard against such an 
assault, and prevented the elVects. 

There w'as a poet named Cintin, who had no 
cqijcerii in the coiispiraey, but W'as rather u 
friend of (!u*sar's. Tliis man dre^amed that 
Cassar invited him to supper, nnd that, when 
he declined the in vital ji)ii, he took him by tbo 
hand, and constrained liini to follow' brio into a 
dark and rieep jilaee, wbieli he entered with 
the utmost horror. The agilation of his spirits 
threw him into a lexer, which faster! tin* re- 
maining part of the night. In the morning, 
lioxvover, xvlieti Ciesar xvas to be iiiterrerl, be 
was ushatned of ahseiitirig liimself from the 
solemnity : be therefore, mingled xvilli the mul- 
iititde that had just be en enraged by llie spef*rli 
of Antony; and being unfortiinab.ly tnistakrii 
for that Ciniia, xvho had heforir inxeiglKul 
against C.Ts;ir, lie xxas torn to pieces, 'rhis, 
more than any thing, exeept Antony’s chaiigt3 
of conduct, alarmed Brutus anrl his party. 
They now thought it necessary to consult their 
safety^, and retired toAntirnn. Here they ‘•at 
doxvD, with an intent to return as soon an lire 
popular fury should siihsirle ; and for this, c<»n- 
5 ich:rmg the inrotisfancy of the inultitiide, they 
concluded that they should mit liax'C long to 
wait. The neiinte, moreover, xvas in flieir in- 
terest ; and though they dirl not |mniHh the 
murderers of Ciiiiia, they caused sfrict iiiuniry 
(o be made after those who atU;nipted to burn 
the houses of the conspirators. Antony too 

became (»buoxioiis to Un? people ; for they sim- 

pected him of creeling another kind cl imo- 
narchx'. The return of Brutus xvas, cense - 
qiientfy, wished for j and, as he was to exhibit 
siiaws and gayies m his capacity as ina fi.r 
it was expected. Brutus, irowexer. had le 
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ceived intelUgence. that several of Gtesar’a old 
soldiers, to Mom lie had distributed lands and 
colonies, had stolen by small parties, into 
Rome, and that they lay in wait for him : he, 
therefore, did not think proper to come himself; 
notwithstonding which, the shows that were 
exhibited on his account were extremely magni- 
ficent : for he had bought a considerable num- 
ber of wild beasts, and ordered that they 
should all be reserved for that purpose. He 
went himself as far as Naples to collect a 
number of comedians ; and being informed of 
one Canutius, who was much admired upon 
the stage, he desired his friends to use all their 
ii.tcrest to bring him to Rome. Canutius was 
n Grecian : and Brutus, therefore, thought that 
no compulsion should be used. He wrote 
likewise to Cicero, and begged that he would, 
by all means, be present at the public shows. 

Such was the situation of his affairs, when, 
on the arrival of Octavius at Rome, things took 
another turn. He was son to the sister of 
Ctesiir, who had adopted and appointed him 
his heir. He was pursuing his studies at A]^l- 
l(Hii(i, and in expectation of meeting Caesar 
there on his intended expedition against the 
Pardiians, at the time when Causar was slain. 
Upon hearing of this eveiit,^ he immediately 
came to Rome, and, to ingratiate himself with 
tlie people, assumed tlie name of Caesar. By 
puuctaully distributing amongst the citizens the 
money that was left them by his uncle, he soon 
took the lead of Antony ; and, by his liberality 
to the soldiers, he brought over to his party 
the greatest number of tliose who hud served 
under Cfcsar. Cicero likewise, who hated 
Antony, joined his interest. And this was so 
much resented by Brutus, that, in his letters, 
lie reproached him in the severest terms. “ He 
perceived/’ he said, ^‘thut Cicero was tame 
enough to bear a tyrant, and was only afraid 
of the tyrant that hated him ; — that his com- 
pUraents to Octavius wore meant Uy purchase 
an easy slavery: but our ancestors,” said 
Brutus, ** scorned to bear even a gentle 
master.” He added, that “ As to the measures 
of pence, or war, he was undetermined ; but in 
one tiling he was resolved, which was, netierto 
he a slmw Jle expressed his surprise, “ That 
Cicero should prefer an iiifamoiis nccominoda- 
(ion even to the dangers of civil war ; and that 
the only fruits he expected from destroying the 
tyranny of Antony should be the establishment 
ol*^ a new tyrant in Octavius.” Such was the 
spirit of his first letters. ^ 

The city was now divided into two factions , 
some joined Ciesar, others remained with 
Antony, and the army was sold to the best 
bidder. Brutus, of course, despaired of any 
desirable event ; and, being resolved to leave 
Italy, he went by land to Laconia, aud came 
to the maritime town of Elea. Porcia, 1>eing 
to return from thence to Rome, epdeavoiirea, 
as well as possible, ta conceal the sorrow that 
oppressed her; but, notwitlistauding her mag- 
nanimity, a picture which she found there 
betrayed her distress. The subiect was the 
p.irtiog of Hector and Andromaehe. He was 
represented delivering his son Astyanux into 
her ariits, and the eves of Andromache were 
fixed upon him. The resemblance that this 

f heinre bore to her own distress, made her 
uurst into tears the moment she beheld it ; end 


several times she visited the melancholv 
emblem, to gaze upon it, and weep before it 
On this occasion Acilius, one of Bnitiis j 
friends, repeated tiiat passage in Homer 
where Andromache says. 

Yet while my Hector still survives, I see 

My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. I’oi'k. 

To which Brutus replied, with a smile, ^ But 
1 must not answer Porcia as Hector did 
Andromache 

—•Hasten to tby tasks at home. 

There guide the spindle and direct the loom. 

Pope. 

She has not personal strength, indeed, to sustain 
the toils we undergo, but her spirit is not less 
active in the cause of her country.” This 
anecdote we have from Bibulus, the son of 
Porcia. 

From Elea, Brutus sailed for Athens, where 
he was received with high apiilanse, and in. 
vested with public honours. There he took 
op his residence with a particfilar friend, and 
attended , the lectures of Theomnestus the 
academic, and Bratippus the peripatetic, de- 
voting himself wholly to literary pursuits. Yet 
in this unsuspected state he was privately pre- 
paring for .war. He despatched Herostratiis 
into Macedonia to gain the principal officers in 
that province ; and he secured by his kitidness 
ail the young Romans who were students then 
at Athens. Amongst these was the son of 
Cicero, on whom he bestowed the highest en- 
comiums ; and said, that he could never cease 
admiring the spirit of that young man, who bore 
such a mortal hatred to tyrants. 

At length he began to act more publicly ; and 
being informed that some of the Roman ships 
laden with money, were returning from Asm, 
under the command of a man of honour, a 
friend of his, he met him at Garystus, a cif^ of 
Euboea, 'i’here he had a co'iiference with iiiiiii 
and requested that he would give up the ships. 
By the bye, it happened to be Brutus's birth- 
day, on which occasion he gave a splendid 
entertainment, and while they were drinking 
y«cfory ta Bruttts, and Liberty to Borne, to 
encourage the cause, he called for a larger 
bowl. While he held it in his hand, without 
any visible relation to the subject toey were 
upon, he pronounced this verse : . 

My fall was doom'd by Pbcsbua and by Fate. 

Some historians say, that Apollo was the 
word he gove his soldiers in the last battle at 
Philippi ; and, of course conclude, tliat this 
exfJamation was a presage of his defeat, 
Antistius, the commander of the ships, gave 
him five hundred thousand drachmas ol ^e 
money he was carrying to Italy. The remains 
of Pompey’s army that were scattered about 
Thessaly, readily joined bis standard; and 
besides tliese, he took five hundred horse 
whom Cinna was conducting to Dolabella in 
Asia. He then sailed to Demetrias, and 
seized a large j|iiantity of arms, which Julias 
Ciesar had provided for the Parthian war, and 
which were now to be sent to Antony. Ma- 
cedonia was delivered up to him by Her- 
tensius the prmtot ; and . all the neighbouring 
princes readily offered their asristaoce When 
news wgs teorived that Cains, the brotlier of 
Antony, hud marched through Italy, to join 
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the fbrceft under Gabiniiis in Dyrrliacliium and 
Apollonia, Brutus determined to seize them 
iiefore he arrived, and made a forced march 
with such troom as were at hand. The way 
was nigged, and the snows were deep ; but he 
moved with such expedition that his auttlers 
were left a long way behind. When he had. 
almost reached Dyrrhacliiiim, he was seized* 
with the disorder called Bulinna, or violent 
hunger, occasioned by cold and fatigue. This 
disorder affects both men and cattle, after 
fatigues in the snow. Whether it is, Uiat per- 
8t>iration being prevented by the extreme cold, 
fhe vital heat is confined, and more imme- 
i lately consumes the aliment ; or, that a keen 
and subtle vapour rising from the melted 
snow, penetrates the body, and destroys the 
lu'ot by expelling it through the pores ; for 
the sweatings seem to arise from the heat 
contending with the cold, which being repelled 
by the latter, the va^ury steam is diffused 
fiver the surface of the bod^'. But of this I 
have treated more largely in another place. 
Brutus growing very faint, and no provision.^ 
being at hand, his servants were forced to go 
to the gates of the enemy, and beg bread of 
the sentinels. When they were infornicd of 
the distress of Brutus, they brought him meat 
and drink with their own hands ; and in return 
for their linmanity, when he had taken the 
city, he shewed kindness both to them and to 
tlie rest of the inhabitants. 

When Cains arrived in Apollonia, he sum- 
moned the soldiers that were quartered near 
the city to join him ; hut finding tliat they were 
all with Brutus, and suspecting that those in 
Apollonia favoured the same party, he went to 
Butlirotus. Brutus^ however, found means to 
destroy three of his cohorts in their inarch. 
Cains, after this, attempted to seize some 
posts near Byllis, but was routed in a set battle 
hy young Cicero, to whom Brutii.s had given 
tfiK command of the armv on that, occasion, 
and whose conduct he made use of frequently, 
and with success. Caius was soon afterwards 
surprised in a marsh, from whence he had no 
nieans to escape ; and Brutus, finding liim in 
his power, surrounded him with his cavalrv, 
and gave orders that none of his nieiipshould 
he^ killed ; for he expected that they would 
quickly join him of their own accord. As he 
expected, it came to pass. They surrendered 
both themselves and their general, so that 
Brutus had now a very respectable army. He 
treated Caius for a long time with all possible 
respect ; nor did he divest him of any ensiras 
of dignity that he bore, though, it is said, that 
he received letters from several persons at- 
Rome, and particularly from Cicero, advising 
him to put. him to death. At length, however, 
when he found that he was secretly practising 
with his officers, and exciting seditions amongst 
the soldiers, he put him on board a ship, and 
kept him close prisoner. The soldiers that he 
had corrnpted retired into Apollonia, from 
whence they sent to Brutus, that if he would 
come to them tiiere, they wonid retnm to their 
duty. Brutus answered, ^lliat this was not 
the custom of the Romans, but that those 
who had offended should come in person ip 
their Kneral. and wlicit his foigiveness.** This 
they did, ana were accordingly pardoned. 

He was now preparing to go into Asia, 


when he was informed of a change in affairs 
at Rome. Young Cstsar. supported hy the 
senate, had the better ot Antony, and 
bad driven him out of Italy ; but, at the same 
time, he be^n to be no less formidable 
himself ; for he solicited the consulship con- 
trary to law, and kept in ]>ay an unnecessary 
army. Consequi ally the senate, though they 
at first supported, were now dissatisfied with 
his measures. And us tliey began to cast their 
eyes on Brntus, ar l decreed or confirmed 
several provinces to him, Csesar was under 
some apprehensions. He therefore despatched 
messengers to Antony, and desired that, a 
reconQiliatioii might take place. After tliis he 
drew up his army around the city, and carried 
the consulship, though but a buy, in his twen- 
tieth year, us he fells ns in his Cuninienturies. 
He urns no sooner consul tlmii he ordered a 
judicial |>rocess to issue against Bnitus and his 
accomplices, for murdering the first magistrate 
in Rome without trial or condemnation. 
Luicius Corniliciiis was appointed to acru-so 
Brntus, and Marcus Agrippa arcti.sed Cn.sstiis ; 
neither of whom nppeunng, the judges were 
obliged to pas.s sentence against l3otli. It is 
said, that when tfio crier, as usual, cited 
Brutus to appear, the people could not sup- 
press their sighs ; and persons of the first dis- 
tinction lieard it in silent dejection. Publius 
Siliciiis was observed to hurst into tears , titid 
this was the cause why he was allerwnrda 
proscribed, 'fhe triumviri, Cxsar, Antony, 
and Lopidus, being now reconciled, divided 
the provinces amongst them, and settled that 
list of murder, in which two hundred citizens, 
and Cicero among.st the rest, w'ere proscribed. 

When the. report of these prm'erdiugs was 
brought into Macedonia, Brntus found himself 
under a necessity of sending orders to Hor- 
tensiiis to kill Caius, the broOier of Antony, in 
revenge of the death of Cicero, his friend, and 
Brutus Albinus, his kinsman, who w^as slain. 
I’liis was the reason why Antony, when he 
had taken Horten.sius at the battle of Philippi, 
slew him upon his hrotlier’s tomb. Brutus 
says, that he was more ashamed of the catiM.^ 
of Cicero’s death than grieved at the event : 
while he saw Rome enslaved more by her own 
fault, than hy the fault of her tyrants, and cem- 
tiniie a tunic spectator of sucIi scenc.s ns ought 
not to have been heard of without liorrnr. 

The army ol’ Brutus was now coiisldcrnhle, 
and ha ordered its route into Asia, while a 
fleet was preparing in Bithynia and Cyzicum. 
As he marcheil by land, he settled the affairs 
of the cities, anil gave audience^ to the prinses 
of those countries through which he passed. 
He sent orders to Cassius, who was in Syria, 
to give up his intended journey into Egypt, and 
join him. On this occasion he tells him, that 
their collecting forces to destroy the tyrants 
was not to secure an empire to theniseives ; 
but to deliver their fellow-citizens ; tiint they 
should never forget this great object of their 
undertaking, but, adhering to their first inten - 
tions, keep Italy within their eye, and hasten to 
rescue their country from oppression. 

Cassius, accordingly, set out to join him, 'and 
Brutus at the same time making some proj^css 
to meet him, their interview was at Smyrna. 
Till tiiis meeting they had not seen each other 
since they parted at th* of Athens, 
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wben OliiHdQS set ont for Svria, and Brutus for 
Macedonia. The forces they had respectively 
collected fimve them great joy, and made them 
confident of success. — ^From Italy they had fled, 
like sblitaiy exiles, without money, without 
arms, without a ship, a soldier, or a town to 
fly to. Yet now, in so shorl: a time, they found 
themselves supplied with shipping and money, 
with an army of horse and foot, , and in a con- 
dition of contending for the empire of Rome. 
Cassius was no less respectful to Brutus than 
Brutus was to him ; but the latter would gene- 
rally wait upon him, as he was the older man, 
and of a feeble constitution. Cassius was es- 
teemed an able soldier, but of a fiery disposition, 
and ambitious to command rather by fear than 
alfection : though, at tlie same time, with his 
familiar acquaintance, he was easy in his man- 
ners, and Ibnd of raillery to excess. Brutus, on 
account of his virtue, was respected by the peo- 
ple, beloved by his friends, admired by men of 
principle, and not hated even hy his enemies. 
He was mild in his temper, and had a greatness 
of mind tliat was superior to anger, avarice, 
and the love of pleasure. He was firm and in- 
flexible in his opinions, and zealous in everv 
nursuit where justice or honour were concerned. 
The people had the highest opinion <»f his in- 
te/^rity and sincerity in every undertaking, and 
this’^natiinilly inspired them with confidence 
and affection. Even Pompey the Great had 
hardly ever so much credit with them ; for who 
ever imagined, tliat, if he had conquered Caesar, 
he would have submitted to the laws, and 
would not have retained his power under the 
title of cons'll or dictator, or some more spe- 
cious and popular name ? Cassius, on the con- 
trary, a man of violent passiuiiH and rapacious 
uvarice, was suspected of exposing himself to 
toil and danger, rather from a thirst of power 
than an attachment to the liberties of his coun- 
try. The former disturbers of the common- 
wealth, China, and Marius, and Carlio, evi- 
dently set their country as a stake fur the 
winner, and hardly scrupled to own tliat they 
fought for empire. But the V017 enemies of 
Brutus never charge him with this. Even An- 
tony has been heard to say, that Brutus was 
the only conspirator who had the sense of 
honour and justice for liis motive ; and that the 
rest were wholly actuated by malice or envy. 
It is clear, too, from what Brutus himself says, 
that he finally and principally relied on his own 
virtue. Thus he writes to Atticus immediately 
before an engagement, “ That his alfairs were 
in the most desirable situation imaginable ; for 
that either he should conqiier, and restore 
liberty to Borne, or die, and be free from sla- 
very ; and that this only remained a question. 
Whether tliey should live or die free men? 
He adds, tliat Mark Antony was properly 

{ Minishod for his fully ; who, wdien he might 
lave ranked with tlie Bruti, the Cnssii, and 
Catos, chose rather to be (he underling of Oc- 
tavius ; and that if he did not fall in the ap- 
proaching battle, they would very soon be at 
variance with each other.’’ In which be seems 
to have been a tnie prophet. 

Whilst they were at Smyrna, Brutus desired 
Cassius to let him have part of tlie vast treasure 
he had collected, becouse his own was chiefly 
ex{>ended in equipping a fleet, to ^in the 
stiperiority at sea. Bui the friends 01 Cassius 


advised him against this; alleging, that it would 
be absurd to giye Brutus tliat money wiiich 
bad saved witii so tiluch frugality, and ac- 
quired with so. much envy, merely that Brutus 
might increase his impularify, by distributing 
it amongst (he soldiers. Cassius, however 
gave him a third of what he had, and then they 
parted for their respective commands. Cassius 
behaved with great severity on the taking uf 
Rhodes: though, when he first entered the 
city, and was saluted with the title of king and 
master, he answered, That he was neither 
their king nor their master, but tlie destro} er 
of him who would have been both.” Brutus 
demanded supplies of men and money from tlie 
Lycians ; but Naiicrates, an orator, persuaded 
the cities to rebel, and some of the inhabitants 
posted themselves on tlie hills with an intent to 
oppose the passage^ of Brutus. Brutus at 
despatched a party of horse, whicli surprised 
tliem at dinner, ana killed six hundred of them. 
But afterwards, when he had taken the adja- 
cent towns and villages, he gave up the pri- 
soners witlioiit ransom, and hoped to gain (hem 
to Ids party by clemency. Their former sulier- 
ings, however, made them reject his humanity, 
and those that still resisted being ^iven into 
the^ city of Xaiithus, were there besieged. As 
a river ran close by tlie town, several attempted 
to escape by swimming and diving ; but they 
were prevented by nets let down for that pur- 
pose, whicli had little bells at the top, to ^ive 
notice when any one was taken. The Aanthians 
afterwards made a sally in the niglit, and set 
fire to several of tlie battering engines; but 
they were ppreeivod and driven back by the 
Romans ; at the same time the violence of the 
winds drove the flames on the city, so that 
several houses near the battlements took fire. 
Brutus, being apprehensive that the whole 
city would be destroyed, sent his own soldiers 
to assist the inhabitants in quenching the (iri^ 
But the Lycians were seized with an incredible 
despair, a kind of frenzy, which can no other 
wise be described than by calling it a passionate 
desire of death. Women and children, free.- 
inen and slaves, people of all ages and condi- 
tions, strove to repulse the soldiers as they came 
to tliei^assistance from the walls. With their 
own hands they collected wood and reeds, and 
all manner of combustibles, to spread the tire 
over the city, and encouraged its progress by 
every tneaiis in their power. Thus assisted, 
the flames flew over the whole with dreadful 
rapidity ; whilst Brutus, extremely shocked at 
this calamity, rode round the walls, and 
stretching fortli his hands to the inhabitants, 
entreated them to snare tliemselves and their 
city. Regardless of his entreaties, they sought 
by every means to put an end to (heir lives. 
Men, women, and even children, with hideous 
cries, leaped into the flames. Some threw 
themselves headlong from the walls, and others 
fell upon the swords of their parents, opening 
their breasts, and begging to be slain. 

When the city was in a great measure re- 
duced to ashes, a woman was flmAd who had 
hanged herself, with her youug child fastened 
to her neck, and the torch in her hand, with 
which she had fired her house. This deplorable 
object so much aff^ted Brutus that he wept 
when he was told or it, and proclaimed a re- 
ward to any soldier who could save a Xantliiaii. 
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It 19 said tiiat no more than a hundred and 
fifty were preserved, agd those against their 
will. Thus the Xantnians, as if fate had ap- 
pointed certain periods for their destruction, 
after a long course of years, sunk into that de- 
plurabie min, in which the same rash despair 
liad involved their ancestors in the Persian 
war: for they too burned their city, and 
destroyed themselves. 

After this, when the Patareans likewise 
made resistance, Brutus was under great anxiety 
wliedier be should besiege them ; for he was 
afraid they should ^follow the des^rate mea- 
sures of the Xanthians. However, having some 
of their women whom he had taken priHoners, 
lie dismissed them without ransom ; and those 
returning to their husbands and parents, who 
iiappened to be people of the first distinction, 
so much extolled the justice and moderation of 
Brutus, that they prevailed on them to submit, 
and put their city in his hands. The adjacent 
cities followed their example, and found that 
his humanity exceeded^ their hopes. Cassius 
compelled every Hhodian to give up all tlie 
gold and silver in his possession, by wliicli he 
amassed eight thousand talents ; and yet he 
laid the public under a tine of live hundred 
talents more ; tint Brutus took only a hundred 
and fifty talents of the Lycians, and, witliout 
doing them any other injury, led his army into 
Ionia. 

Brutiis, in the course of this expedition, did 
many acts of justice, and. was vigilant in ilie 
dispensation of rewards and punishments. An 
instarice of this I shall relate, because both he 
himaclt^ and eveiy honest Horn an, w as parti- 
cularly pleased with it When Pompey the 
Great, after his overthrow at Pliarsalia, fled 
into Kgypt, and lauded near Pelusiiim, the 
tutors and ministers of young Ptolemy con- 
sulted what measures they should take on the 
occasion. But they were of different opi- 
nions. Some were for receiving him, others 
for excluding him out of Eg>'pt, Theodotns, a 
Cliian by birth,' and a teacher of rhetoric! by 
profession, who then attended the king in that 
capacity, was, for want of abl^r iiiinisters, 
:ic 1 milted to the council. This man insisted 
that both were in the wrong ; those who were 
for receiving, and those wlio were for exi>c*l- 
ling Pvuipey. The best m(*asurc they could 
take, he said, would be to put him to <leath, 
and concluded his speech willi the proverb, 
that dead men do not bite. The council 
entered info his opinion ; and Pooipey the 
Great, an example of the incredible muta- 
bility of fortune, fell a sacrifice to the argu- 
ments of a sophist, as that sophist lived after- 
wards to boast. Not long alter, upon Cajsar’s 
arrival in jEgypt, some of the uiurJerers 
received their proper reward, and were put to 
death: but Theonotns made his escape. — Yet, 
though fora while he gained from fortune the 
poor privilege of a wandering and despicable 
life, he fell at last into the hands of Brutus, 
ns he was passing through Asia ; and, by pay- 
ing the forfeit or his baseness, became more 
ijicinorable from his death tliau from any thing 
in his life. 

About this time Bratus sent for Cassius to 
^rdis, nnd went with his friends to meet 
him. The whole army being drawn up saluted 
both the leaders with Uie title of tmpereder 
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But, as it usually happens in great affaire, 
where many friends and many officers ire 
engaged, mutual complaints and suspicious 
arose between Brutus and Cassius. To 
settle these more properly, they retired into 
an apartment by tliemselves. Expostulations, 
debates, and accusat*uiis follo\veo;and these 
so violent thi.t they tmrsi into tears, 
rheir friends without were surprised at tlie 
loudness and as|Hrrtt) ot tht* conference ; but 
though they were appre^ennixe of the conse- 
quence, they durst not interiere, because they 
had^ been expressly forbidden to enter. Pa- 
vonius, however, an imitator of Cato, hut rather 
an cntlmsiast than nitional in his philoNopliy, 
attempted to enter. The servants iu waiting 
endeavoured to prevent him, hut it was not 
easv to stop the impetuous Pavoniiis. I le was 
viofent in his whole conduct, and valued him- 
self less on his digiiity ns n senator than on ii 
kind of cynical freedom on saying evtTy 
thing he pleased * ii(»r was this iiiienlertainiiig 
to those who could hear with his impertinence. 
However, he broke tlirough tlie door and 
entered the apartment, pronouncing, in ti the- 
atrical tone, what Nestor says in Horner, 

Young incii# be ruled— I'm older than yon both. 

Cassius laughed : but Brutus thrust him out, 
telliag him that he pretended to be a cynir, but 
was 111 reality a dog. 'rids, liowcwcr, put an 
end to the (lisptjfe ; and for that titiio they 
parted. Cassius gave an entertainment in Itio 
eveuing, to which Brutus invited his friends. 
When they were seated, Fuvouiiis came in 
frotn bathing. Brutus culled aloud to him, 
telling him that he was not invited, and bade 
him go to the lower end of the talde. ^ Fiivo- 
nius, notwithstanding, thrust himself in, nnd 
sat down in tJie middle. On ihut occasion 
there was iiiiich learning and good liuiiioiir in 
I the conversation. 

The day following, one Hucius Pel In, who 
had been prmtor, and employed in oniecs of 
trust, being impeached by the Sardians of 
embezzling the public money, was disgraced 
and coiKlernnea by BriiliiB. This was very 
mortifying to Cassius ; for, a little before, two 
of bis own friends bad been ucens' d of the 
same crime : hut he had ahsolveil tliein ^ in 
public, and contenting himself with giving 
them a private reproof, cuntiuiif-'t lliciii in 
office. Gf coiirtu*, he chargcil linitiis vyilh 
too rigid an exertion of the laws at a timi! 

' when lenity W'as much more politic. Bnjhjs, 

I on file other hand, reminded him of (lie id< h 
I of March, tlie lime when they had kiUtd 
Ciesar ; w'ho was not, personally ^{>eakillg, the 
scourge of niankiiid, hut only ahelled und 
supporti^l those that were within his power. He 
bade him consider, that if the neglect of Justice 
were in any case to he connived at, it should 
hale been done before; and that they bad 
better have borne with the oppreuiotia of 
Csesar's friends than siitlcred the malpractice* 
of their own to pass with impunity : For 
then,** conliiiiied he, ^ we could have been 
blamed only for cowardice, biit now, after all 
we have undenmne, we shall lie under the 
irnfMitation of injustice."^ l^uch were the prin 
cipies of Bnitos. 

When they were about to leave Asia, Bru- 
tus, it is said, had asi extraordinary apparitioa 
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NBlimlly watchitiif spaniiff in his diet, and 
assiduons in basiness, ne allowed himself bat 
little time for sleep. In the day he never 
slept, nor in the night, till all bneiness was 
over, and, the rest being retired, he had no> 
body to converse \vith. But at this time, in> 
volved as he wasJn the operations of war, and 
solicitous for the event, lie only slumbered a 
little after supper, and spent the rest of the 
night in ordering his most urgent at&irs. 
Vyhen these were despatched, hie employed 
himself in reading till the third watch, when 
the ' triliunes and centurions came to him for 
orders. Thus, a little before he left Asia, he 
was sitting alone in his tent, by a dim light, 
and at a late hour The whole army lay in 
sleep and silence, while the general, wrapped 
in meditation, thought he perceived sometliing 
enter his tent : turning towards the door, he 
saw a horrible and monstrous spectre standing 
silently by bis side. *‘What art tlioii?” said* 
he boldly, ^ Art thou god or man ? And what 
is thy business with me?’^ Tlie spectre 
nnswered, "1 am tliy evil genius, Brutus! 
Thou wilt see me at Philippi.’’ To which he 
calmly replied, “ I’ll meet thee there.” When 
tlie apparition was gone, lie called hfs ser- 
vants, wlio told him tliey had neither heard 
any noise, nor had seen any vision. That 
night he did not go to rest, but weut early in 
the morning to Cassius, and told him what 
had happened. Cassius, who was of the 
school of Epicurus, and used frequently to 
dispute with Brutus on these subiects, 
answered him tliu.s : ^ It is Uie opinion of our 
sect, that not every thing we see is real ; for 
matter is evasive, and seiisc^ deceitful. Be- 
sides, the impressions it receives are, by the 
Quick and subtle * influence of iinaginatioii, 
fiirown into a variety of forms, many of which 
have no archetypes in nature : and this the 
imagination effects as easily as we may make 
an impression on wai. The mind of man, 
having in itself the plastic powers, and the 
component parts, can fashion and vary its ob- 
k^cta at pleasure. This is clear from the sud- 
den transition of dreams, in which the imagi- 
nation can educe from the slightest principles 
such an amazing variety of forms, ana call into 
exercise all the passions of the soul. The 
mind is perpetually in motion, and that motion 
is imagination, or thought. But when the 
body, us in your case, is fatigued with labour, 
it naturally suspends, or perverts the regular 
'functions of the mind. L^on the whole, it is 
* highly improbable that there should be any 
such beings as da*mons, or spirits; or that if 
there were such, they should assume a human 
shape or voice, or have any power to affect 
us. At tlie same time 1 own 1 could wisli there 
were such beings, that wc might not rely on 
fleets'and^ armies, but find the concurrence of 
tlie gods in this our sacred and glorious enter- 
prise.” Such were the arguments he made 
use of to satisfy Brutus. 

When the army began to march, two eagles 
perched on the two first standards, and accom- 
panied them as far as Philippi, being constantly 
ted by the seddiers ; but the day before the bat- 
tle they Hew away.*" Brutus had already 're- 
duced most of the nations in these parts ; never- 
theless he Traversed the seacoast over against 
Thasus, tliatp if any hostile power remained, he 


might bring it into subjection. Norbanns, who 
was encamped in the,#traits near Symbolum 
they snrronnded in snch a manner that (hey 
obliged him to anit the place. Indeed, he uar. 
rowly escaped losing his whole army, which 
had certainly been the case, had not Antony 
come to his relief with such amazing expedition 

that Brotus could not believe it to be possible 
Go&sar, who had been kept behind by sickness 
joined his army about ten days after. Brutus 
was encamped over against him ; Cassius w as 
opposite to Antony. The space between the 
Two armies tlie Romans call the plains of Phi. 
lippi. Two armies of Romans, equal in numbers 
to tliese, had never before met to engage each 
other. Gmsar’s was something superior Jn num- 
bers ; but in the splendour of arms and equi. 
page was far exceeded by that of Brutus ; for 
most of their arms were of gold and silver, 
which their general had liberally bestowed upon 
them. Brutus, in other things, tiad accustomed 
his officers to frugality ; but the riches which 
his soldiers carried about with them, would nt 
once, he thought, add to the spirit of the ain- 
bitiotts, and make the covetous valiant in the 
defence of those arms, which were their princi- 
pal wealth. 

Cscsar made altisfraiion of his army within 
the camp, and gave each private man a littic 
corn, and five drachmas only for the sacriticp. 
But Brutus, to shew his contempt of the poverty 
or tlie avarice of Cmsar, made a public lustra- 
tiou of his anny in the field, and not only dis- 
tributed cattle to each cohort for the sacrifice, 
but gave filly drachmas on the occasion to each 
rivate man. Of cbiirse he was more beloved 
y his soldiers, and they were .more ready to 
fight for him. It is reported, (hat, during the 
lustration, an unlucky omen happened to Cas- 
sius. The garland he was to wear at the sa- 
crifice was presented to him, the wrong side 
outwards. It is said too, that at a solemn pro- 
cession, some time before, the person who bore 
the golden image of victory before Cassius, 
happened to stumble, and the image fell to the 
ground. Several birds of pr^ hovered daily 
about the camp, and swarms of bees were seen 
within the trenches. Upon which the sooth- 
sayers ordered the part where they appeared to 
be shut up : for Cassius, with all his Epicurean 
philosophy, began to be superstitioucL and the 
soldiers were extremely disheartened by these 
omens. 

For this reason Cassius was inclined to pro- 
tract the Mar, and unwilling to hazard the whole 
of the event on a present engagement. What 
made him for this measure too was, that they 
'were stronger in money and provisions, but in- 
ferior in numbers. Bratus, on the other baud, 
was, as usual, for an immediate decision ; that 
he might either give liberty to his country, or 
rescue his fellow-citizens from the toils and 
expenses of war. He was encouraged like- 
wise by the success his cavalry met with in 
several skirmishes; and some instances of de- 
sertion and mntinv in' the camp, brought over 
many of the friends of Cassias to his opinioik 
But there was one Attellius, who still opposed 
an immediate, decision, and advised to pat it 
off till the next winter. When. Brains asked 
him what advantages he eimcted from that he 
answered ** If I gain notoing else, I shall at 
least live so moch the longer ” Both Cass*us 
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and tlie rest of tlie officers were displeased with them, they were astonished at the outcry (hey 
tnis answer; and it was determined to give heard from the trenches. Brutns, in the 
oattle the day following. time, sent tickets to tlie several officers v ith 

Brutus, that night, expijssed great confi- the word of battle, and rode through the ninks 
dence and cheerfulness ; and having passed the to enconrage his men. There were few wlio 
time of supper in philosophical converuation, had patience to wait for the word, 'fhe greatest 
he went to rest. Messala savs, that Cassins i>art, before it could reach them, fell with 
Slipped in private with some of his most inti- loud shouts upon the f nemy. iSiis precipitate 
mate friends ; and that, contrary to his usual onset threw the army into ronfnsioti, and sepa* 
manner, he was Kiensive and silent He adds, rated the legions. ’Mi ^snla’s legion first got 
tliat, after supper, he took him by the hand, and beyond the left wing of Cri* ar, and was followed 
pressing it close, as he commof^ did, in token by those that were stationed near him. In Uieir 
of his friendship, he said in Gfreek, — ‘‘ Bear way tliey did nothing nuwe than throw some of 
witness, Messala, that I am reduced to the same the outmost ranks into disorder, and killed A*w 
nece ssity with Pompey the Great, of hazarding of the enemy ; their great object was to fall 
the liberty of my country on one battle. Yet 1 upon Ciesar's camp, and they made dirertiv up 
have confidence in our good fortune, on which to it. Caesar himself, as he tells ns in his (fnm- 
wc ought still to rely, though tlie measures we inentaries, had but just before been conveyi^d 
have resolved upon are indiscreet.*’ These, oat of his tent ; in consequence of n vision of 
Messala tells ns, were the last words that Gas- hi*) friend Artoriiis, which commanded that ho 
sius spoke, before he bade him farewell; and sliouhl he carried out of the camp. This imidc 
that the next day, being his birthday, li^ invited it believed that he wiia slain ; Uir the soldiers 
Ctissihs to sup with him. had pierced liis empty litter in many places with 

S>x( morning, as soon as it >va8 light, the darts. Those who wen* taken in (he camp were 
scarlet robe, which was the signal for battle, put to the sword, amongst whom were two 
was hung out in the tents of Brutus find Cassius; thousand lincedaMiionian auxiliaries. Those 
and they themselves met on the plain between who attacked Civsar's legions in front easily 
the two nrinies. On this occasion, Cassius thus put them to the route, and cut three legions in 
aihlressed himselfto Brutus : — “ May the gods, pieces. After this, home along with the impe- 
Braliis, make this day successful, that we may tuosity of victory, they rushed^ into the camp at 
pass the rest of our days together in pr«.s|)erity. the same time with the fugitives, and Brutus 
But as the most important of human events are was in the midst of them. The flunk of Brti- 
tlie moat uncertain; and ns we may never see tiis’s army was now left unguarded, by the se- 
ench other any more, if we are uniortuiiatc on paration of the right wing, which was gone off 
this occasion, tell me what is your resolution too far in the pursuit : and the enemy percelv- 
concerning flight and detitli ?*• ing tliis, endeavoured to take advantage of it. 

Brutus answered ; “ In the younger and less They accordingly attacked it with great fury, 
experienced part of my life, ( was led, upon phi- but could make no impression on the main body, 
losophical principle.^, to condemn the conduct which received them with firmness and un- 
of Cato, in killing liiniself. 1 thought it at once shaken resolution. The lefl wing, however, 
impious and unmanly to sink beneath the stroke which w^as under tlu^ command of Cassius, was 
of fortune, and to refuse the lot that had befallen soon put to tin- rout ; for the men were in great 
us. In my present situation, however, J nm disorder, and km wv nothing of what had passed 
of a diilefent opinion. So that if Heaven should in the right wing. The enemy pursued him 
now be niifavourable to our wishes, 1 will no into tlie camp, which they plundered and de- 
longer solicit my hopes or iny forfnne, but die stroyed, tliougli neither of their generals wens 
ecuitcnted with it, such ns it is. On the ideas present. Antany, it is said, to avoid the fury 
of March 1 devoted wy life to my country ; and of the first onset, had retired into the adjoining 
since that time I have lived in liberty and glory.” marsh ; and Ca»sar, who had bcc-n carried sick 
At these words Cassius smiled,' and cinhraciiig out qf the camp, was no whereto be found. 
Brutus, said, Let ns march then against the Nay, some of the soldiers would hare per 
enemy; for with these resolutions, though we siia'ded Briifus that fliey had killed Caesar 
shoiilu not corifpier, W'e have nothing to tear?” describing his age and person, and shewing 
They then consulted with (heir friends concern- him (lieir bloody swords, 
iitp* tne order of battle. Brutus desired that he The main body of Brutus's army Imd now 
might command the right wing, though the made prodigious havoc <»f the enemy ; and 
post was thought more proper for Cassias on Bnitiis, in his department, w'as no less abso- 
nrcoiint of his experience : Cassius, however, lately ronrpieror, tlian Cassius was conquered, 
gave it up to him, and placed Messala, with the The want of knowing this was the ruin of 
|>est of his lepons, in the same wing. Brntiis their aflairs. Biutus neglected to relieve 
immediately drew out his cavalry, which were Cassius, because lie knew not that he wanti'd 
erpiipped with great magnificence, and the foot relief. 

ibl lowed close upon them. When Brutus had de.stroyed the camp of 

Antony's soldiers were at this time employed Csesar, and was returning from the pursuit, he 
in making a trench from the marsh where they was surprised that he could neither perceive 
were encamped, to cut off Cassius’s commum> the tent of Cassias above the rest, as nsnal, 
cation with the sea. Cmsaf lay still in his tent, nor any of those that were about it s for they 
confined by sickness. His mdiers were far had been demolished by the enemy, on their 
from expecting that the enemy would come to first entering the camp. ^ Some, who were of 
a pitched battle. They supposed that they qnicker sight than the redL told him, that diey 
were- only making ezcarsioiis to harass the coaid perceive a motion of sbimfi| faeltifeto and 
trench-diggers with their light arms ; and not silver targets in the camp of Oasshii^ and sop* 
oereeiving that they were pooring inclose upon posed, from their nombers end^fr annoifr 
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that they could not be those who were left to 
guard the camp ; though at the same time* 
diere was not so great an appearance of dead 
bodies as there must have been after the de- 
feat of so many legions. This gave Brutus the 
first -suspicion of Cassius’s mUfortune ; and* | 
leaving a suflicient guard in the enemy’s camp* 
he called off the reA from the pursuit* and led 
them* in order* to the relief of Cassius. 

The case of that general was this : — He was 
chagiined* at first* by the irregular conduct of 
Bnitiis|s^ ^oldiers* who began the attack with- 
out waiting for the command ; and* afterwards* 
by their attention to plunder* whereby tliey 
neglected to surround and cut off the enemy. 
Thus dissatisfied, he trifled with his commanfi* 
end* for want of vigilance* suffered himself to 
be surrounded by the enemy’s right wing ; 
upon which his cavalry quitted their post* and 
fled towards the sea. The foot, likewise* be- 
gan to give way ; and though he laboured as 
much as. possible to stop their flight, and 
snutching an ensign from the hand of one of 
the fugitives* fixed it at his feet* yet he was 
hardly able to keep his own prmtorian band 
together ; so that, at length* he was obliged to 
retire* with a very small number* to a hill that 
overlookdd the plain. Yet here he could dis- 
cover nothing ; for he was short-sighted, and 
it was with some difficulty that he could per- 
ceive his own camp plundered. His compa- 
nions* however, saw a large defachinent of 
horse* which Brutus had sent to their relief, 
making up to them. These Cassius concluded 
to be the enemy that were in pursuit of him ; 
notwithstanding which* lie dispatched Titinius 
to reconnoitre them. When the cavalry of 
Brutus saw this faithful friend of Cassius ap- 
proach, they shouted for joy. His acquaint- 
ance leuperf from their horses to embrace^ him, 
and the rest rode round him with clashing of 
arms, and all 'the clamorous expressions of 
gladness. This circumstance had a fatal effect. 
Cassius took it for granted* that Titinius was 
seized by the enemy, and regretted, that, 
through a weak desire of life, had suffered 
his friend to fall into their hands. When he 
had expressed himself to this effect* he retired 
into an empty tent* accompanied only by his 
freedman Pindarus, whom* ever since the de- 
feat of Crassiis* he had retained for a particular 
purpose. In that defeat, he escaped out of the 
hands of the Parthians ; but now, wrapping 
his robe about his face* he laid bare his neck* 
and commanded Pindarus to cut off his head. 
This was done ; for his head was found severed 
from his body : but whether Pindarus did it by 
his master’s command, has been suspected; 
because he never afterwards appeared. It was 
soon discovered who tlie cavalry were* and 
Titinius* crowned with garlands* came to the 
place where he left Cassius. When the lamen- 
tations of liis friends informed him of the un- 
hnppy fate of his general, he severely reproach- 
ed himself for the tardiness which haa occa- 
sioned it* and fell upon his sword. 

Brutus* when lie was assured of the defeat 
of Cassliis* made all possible haste to his re- 
lief; but he knew nothing of his death till he 
came up to his camp. Ttere he lamented over 
his budj* and called him ike last of Romans : 
intimating*, that Rome would never produce 
another man of equal spirit He ordered his 


funeral to be celebrated at Tliasas, that it might 
not occasion any disorder in the camp. His 
dispersed and dejected soldiers lie collected 
ana encouraged ; and as they had been strip, 
ped of every thing by tlie enemy, he promised 
them two thousand drachmas a man. This 
munificence at.once encouraged and surprised 
them : they attended him at his departure with 
great acclamations* and complimented him as 
the only general of the fonr mo had not been 
beaten. Brutus was confident of victory, and 
the event justified that confidence : for, \tit|i a 
few legions, he overcame all that opposed hint • 
and if most of his soldiers had not passed tlie 
enemy in pursuit of plunder, the battle must 
have been decisive in his favour. He loct 
eight thousand men* including the servunls, 
whom he calls Bi-iges. Messala says, he sup- 
poses the enemy lost more than twice thatnum- 
ber. And* of course, they were more discoii- 
mged than Brutus* till Demetrius* a servant <»r 
Cassius, went over to Antony in the eveuin-, 
and carried him liis master’s robe and swon), 
which he had taken from the dead body, 'fini 
so effectually encouraged the enemy* that tht:y 
were drawn up inform of battle by break of 
day.^ Both camps, in the occupation of Bru- 
tus, involved him in difficulties. His own, full 
of prisoners* required a strong guard. ^ At the 
same time many of the soldiers of Cassius intir 
mured at their change of master, and the van- 
cpiished were naturally envious and jeulous of 
the victors. He* therefore* thought proper to 
draw up his army, but not to fight. 

All the slaves he had taken prisoners; being 
found practising with his soldiers, were put to 
the sword: but most of the freed men and citi- 
zens were dismissed ; and he told them at tiir 
same time* that they were more truly prisoners 
in the hands of the enemy than in his ; with 
them* he said* they were slaves indeed ; but 
with him, freedmen and citizens of Rome. 1 b‘ 
was obliged* however, to dismiss them pri- 
vately; lor they had implacable enrinii'.'i 
^amongst his own friends and officers. Amongst 
the prisoners were Yoluinnius, a mimic* and 
Saculio, a buffoon* of whom Brutus took no 
notice, till they were brought before him, and 
accused of continuing* even in their captivity, 
their scnrrilous^ests and abusive language. V' t, 
still taken up with more important concerns, lu' 
paid no regard to the accusation : but Messala 
Corvinns was of opinion* that they should I»j 
publicly whipped* and sent naked to the ene- 
my, as proper associates and convivial cotnpa- 
nions tor such generals. Some were ciifer- 
tnined with the idea* and laughed ; but Pub- 
lius Casca, the first that wounded Ceesar, ob- 
served, that it was indecent to celebrate the 
obsequies of Cassius with jesting and laughter. 

As for you* Brutus*’’ said ho, “ it will be se en 
what esteem you have for the memory of that 
general* when you have. either punished or 
^rdoned those who ridicule and revile him-'’ 
Brutus resented this expostnlaticn* and said. 
“ Why is this hpsiness thrown upon me, 
Casca? Whjf do not you do what you think 
proper?’^ This answer was considered as an 

t»sent to their dej^th ; so the poor wretches 

were carried off and slain. . 

He now rave the promised rewards to his 
soldiers ; and after rantly rebnkinf them m 
beginning the assanit withont waiting for the 
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wurd of battle, he premised, that if they ac* 
quitted themselves to his satisfantioii in the 
next en# 5 ageiiieiit, he would give them up tlie 
cities of Lacedaemon and Thessalonica to 
plunder This is the only circumstance in his 
fife for which no apology can be made. For 
though Antjpiy and Gsesar afterwards acted 
with more unbounded cruelty in rewarding 
their soldiers ; ^ough th^ deprived moat of 
the ancient inhabitants of Italy of their lands, 
and gave them to th^ wlio had no title to 
them ; yet they acted consistently with their 
hrst principle, which was the acquisition of 
empire and arbitrary power. But Brutus 
ruHtiilained such a reputation for virtue 
(hut he was neither allowed to conquer, nor 
even to save himself, except on the strictest 
principles of honour and justice : more par- 
ticilarly since the death of Cassius, to whom, 
if any act of violence were committed, it was | 
geneimlly imputed. However, ns sailors, j 
when their rudder is broken in a storm, substi- 
tute some other piece of wood in its place ; and I 
lliongh tliey cannot steer so well as before, do j 
the best they can in their necessity ; so Brutus, I 
at the head of so vast an army, and such im- 
|)ot'taiit affairs, unassisted by any officer that 
w us e^iial to the charge, was obliged to make 
use of such advisers ns he had ; and he gene- 
rally followed the counsel of those who pro- 
posed any thing that might bring Cassius's 
soldiers to onler: for these were^ c^xtremely 
untraetahle ; insolent in the camp, for want of 
their general, though cowardly in (he field, 
from the remembrance of tlieir defeat. 

Tin* affairs of Oiesnr and Antony were not 
in a much better condition. Provisions were 
scarce, and the marshy situation of their camp 
iniide* them dread the winter. They already 
began to fear the inconveniences of it ; for tlic 
aiitnmiinl rains had fallen heavy after tlie battle, 
arul their tents were filled with mire and water ; 
which, from the coldness of the weather, ini- 1 
mediahdy froze. In this situation they re- 
ceived intelligence of their loss at sea. — 
Tlieir fleet, which was coming from Italy with 
a lurge supidy of soldiers, was met by that of 
Brutus, and so totally defeated that (he few 
who escaped were reduced by famine to eat 
flic sails and tackle of tlie ships. It was now 
<l».t**rinined, on Caesar’s side, that they should 
come to battle, before Briitns was made ac- 
<|naiiifefl with his success. It appears tliat the 
light, both by sea and land, was on the same 
day ; but, by some accident, rather than the 
fault of their oflicers, Brutus knew nothing of 
his victory till twenty days after. Had he been 
informed of it, he would never, certainly, have 
hazarded a second battle : for he had provisions 
for a considerable length of time, and his army 
was so advantageously posted that it was safe 
both from the injuries of the weather and the 
incursions of the enemy. Besides, knowing 
tliat he was wholly master at sea, and partly 
virtorioiis by land, he would have had every 
thing imaginable to encourage him ; and could 
not have been iiiged to any dangerous measures 
by despair. ® 

But it seems that the republican form of go- 
vernment was no longer to subsist in Rome ;tbat 
it necessarily required a monarchy ; and that 
Providence, to remove the only rhan who could 
oppose its destined master, kept the knowledge 
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of ^at victory fiom him (111 it was too lute. 
And yet, how near was he to roceiv ing tl* in- 
telligence! The very evening before tlu en- 
gagement, a deserter, named Clod ins, came 
over from the enemy to tell him, that Cicsiir 
was informed of the loss of his fleet, and that 
mis was the reason * t liis hastening the baffle. 
The desei^r, however, was considered either 
as designing or ill-inforiii<'d : his intelligence 
was disregarded, and iie way not even udiiiilfed 
into the presence ui’ Ibiuiis. 

That night, till \ s.i\. the spectre appenred 
again to Brutus, anti aKsiiined Us former figure, 
hut vanished without smmking. Yet Publius 
Volumiiins, a pliilosophicul man, who had 
borne arms with Brutus during the whole war, 
makes no nieiition of this prodigy : ihongh In* 
says, that the first stniidard was cowred with 
a swarm of bees ; and that Uic arm of one of 
the oflicers sweated oil of ruses, which would 
not ceuse tlioiigh they often wiped it off. lie 
says, too, that inimtMlialely before tho buttle, 
two eagles fought in tlie space between lln; 
two armies ; and (hat there was an incredible 
silence and attention in the lield, till that bn 
the aide of Hnitiis wan heafeii anti flew away. 
The story of tlie Bllitopian is well known, who. 
meeting the standard hearer opening (he gate 
of llie camp, was cut in nieces by the soldiers ; 
for that they interpreted ns an ifl omen. 

When Brutus litid drawn up his army in form 
of buttle, he rsiiiHcd stum* time before*, he gavo 
the word. While he was visiting the ranks, he: 
had suspicions of some, and heard ucctisiifiuiis 
of others. The cavalry he found had no ar- 
dour for the attack, but seemed waiting to see 
what the foot would do. Besides, Cniiiiilatus, 
a soldier in the. highest estimation for valour, 
rode close by Brutus, and went over to tlio 
enemy in his sight. This hurt him inexpres- 
sibly; and partly out of anger, partly from fear 
of further desertion and treachery, he led his 
forces against the enemy about tj/rec in tho 
afternoon. Where he Ibiight in person he was 
still successful. He charged the enemy’s left 
wing, and, the cavalry following the impres- 
sion w hich the foot had made, it was put (u 
the rout. But when the. other wing of Brutus 
was ordered to advance, the inferiority of their 
numbers made them apprehensive that they 
should he surrounded by the enemy. Fur this 
reason they c^xtendc'd tlieir ranks in order to 
cover more ground ; by which means llie centre 
of the left wing was so much weakened that it 
could not sustain the shock of the enemy, hut 
fled at the first onset. After their dispersion, 
(he enemy surrounded Brutus, who did every 
thing that the bravest arnl most expert general 
could do in his situation, and whose conduct at 
least entitled him to victory. But what seemed 
an advantage in the first engagement proved a 
disadvantage in tlic second. In ilie furtner 
battle, that wing of the enemy which was con- 
quered was totmly cut off; hut most of the men 
in (he conquered wing of Cassins were saved. 
^ This, at the time, might appear as an advantage, 
' bat it proved a pr^udice The remembrance 
of their former defeat filled tliem with terror 

and confusion, which they epread tbrottgh the 

greatest part of the army 

Marcus, the son of Cato, wraa slain fighting 
amidst the bravest of the young nobility. Ho 
scorned alike either to fly or to yield | biif. 
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avowing virbo he was» and assuming his (hther's 
naine^ still used his sword, till he Jell upon the 
heaps of the slaughtered enemy. '' Many other 
brave men, who exposed Ihemseb'es lor the 
preservation of Brutus, fell at the same time. 

^ Lucilitis, a man of great worth, and Iiis in- 
timate friend, observed some barbarian horse 
riding full speed against Bratus in particular, 
and was determined to stop them, though at the 
hazard of his own life. He, therefore, told them 
that he was Brutus; and they believed him, 
because he pretended to be afraid of Caesar, 
and desired to be conveyed to Antony. Exult- 
ing in their capture, and thinking themselves 
|)eculiarly fortunate, they carried him along 
with them by night, having previously sent an 
account to Antony of their success, who was 
infinitely pleased with it, and came out to them. 
Many others, likewise, when they, heard that 
Brntus was brought alive, assembled to see 
him. And some pitied his misfortunes, while 
others accused him of an inglorious meanness, 
in siiffering the love of life to betray him into 
the hands of barbarians. When he approached, 
and Antony was deliberating in what manner 
he .should receive Brutus, Lucilius first ad- 
dressed him, and, with great intrepidity, said, 
Antony, be assured that Brutus neiflier is nor 
will be taken by an enemy. Forbid it, Heaven, 
that fortune should have such a triumph over 
virtue! Whether he shall be found alive or 
dead, he will be found in a state becoming 
Brutus. I imposed on your soldiers, and am 
prepared to suffer the worst you cun inflict 
upon me.” ^ 'J'hiis sjioke ‘ Lucilius, to the no 
small astonishmeut of those that were present. 
When Antony, addressing himself to those 
that broiiglit him, said, ^*1 perceive, fellow 
soldiers, that you are angry at this imposition 
of Lucilius. But you have really got a better 
booty than yon intended. You sought an 
enemy ; but you have brought me a friend. I 
know not how I should have treated Brutus, 
had you biDught him alive: but 1 am sure that 
it is better to have such a man ns Lucilius for 
a friend than for an enemy.” When he said 
this, he embraced Lucilius, recommending him 
to the care of one of his friends ; and he ever 
ai>er found him faithful to his interest. 

Brutus, attended hy a few of his othcers and 
friendsy having passed a brook that was over- 
hang wi to cliffs, ami shaded with trees, and 
being overtaken byliight, stopped hi a cavity 
under a large rock. There, casting his eyes 
on the heavens, which were co\ertd with 
stars, he repented two verses, one of which, 
Voluiimiiis tells us, was this 

Foi'slve not, Jove, the cause of this distrei^.* 

7'he other, he sdys, had escaped his memory. 
Upon enumerating the several friends that had 
fallen before his eyes in the battle, he sighed 
deeply at the mention of Flavius and Labeo ; 
the latter of whom W'as his lieutenant, and the 
former master of the band of artificers. In 
the meanwhile one of his attendants being 
Jiirsty, and observing Brutus in the same con- 
dition, took his helmet, and went to the brook 
4>r water. At the same time a noise was heard 
dn the opposite bank, and Voluniiiins and 
Dardaiuis the armour-bearer went to see what 
was. Ill a short time they returned, and 
* Euripides, JHedva. 


asked foi the water: ^ ft is all drank np,” 
said Brutus, with a smile ; ” but another 
helmet-ful shall be fetched.” The man who 
had brought the first water was therefore sent 
again ; -but he was wounded by the enemy, and 
made his escape with difficulty. 

.. As Brutus supposed that he had not lost 
many men in the battle, Statilins undertook to 
make bis way through the enemy (for tliere 
was no other way) and see in wliat condition 
their camp was. if things were safe tliere, he 
was to hold up a torch for a signal, and return. 
He got safe to the camp ; for the torch was 
held up. But a long time elapsed, and he did 
not retuni. ^ If Statilins were alive,” saicl 
Brutus,^ ^ he would be here.” In his return, 
he fell into the enemy’s hands and was slain. 

The night was now far spent; when Brntus, 
leaning his head towards nis servant Clitas, 
whispered something in his est. Clitus made 
no answer, but burst into tears. After that lift 
took his armour-bearer Dardaniis aside, and 
said something to him in private. At last, 
addressing himself toYolumnius in Greek, he 
entreated him, in memory of their common 
studies and exercises, to put his hand to his 
sword, and help him to give the thrust. Vo- 
ltimniii8| as well as several others, refused : 
and one of them observing that they must ne- 
cessarily fly ; “ We must lly, indeed,” said 
Brutus, rising hastily, ^ but not with our feet, 
but with our hands.” .He then took each of 
them by the hand, and spoke with great ap- 
pearance of cheerfulness, to the following pur- 
pose. is an infinite satisfaction to uw, 

that all my friends have been faithful, if 1 am 
angry with fortune, it is for the sake of my 
country. Myself I esteem more liapny than 
the conquerors ; not only in respect of the past, 
but in my present situation. shall leave 
behind me that reputation for virtue, which 
they, with all their wealth and power, will 
never acquire. For posterity will not scruple 
to believe and declare, that they were an 
abandoned set of men, who destroyed the 
virtuous for the sake of that empire to which 
they had no right.” After this he enlreafcil 
them severally to provide for their own safety ; 
and withdrew with only two or three of his 
most intimate friends. One of these was 
Strato, wifh whom he first became iicqiiaintetl 
when he studied rlmtoric. This friend he 

t dared next to himself, and laying hold of tlie 
lilt of his sword with both his hands, he fell 
upon the point, and died. Some say that 
Strato, at the earnest request of Brutus, turned 
aside his head, and held the sword ; upon 
which he threw himself with such A'iolerice, 
that, entering at his breast, it passed quite 
through his body, and he immediately expired. 

Messala, the friend of Brutus, after he was 
reconciled to Ciesar, took occasion to recom- 
mend Strato to his favour. ‘‘This,” said ho, 
with tears, “ i.s the man who did the last kind 
office for my dear Bratus.” Casagr received 
him with* kindness ; end he was one of those 
brave Greek.s who afterwards attended him at 
the battle of Actinin. Of Messala, it is said, 
tliat whenCofsnr observed he had been no less 
zealous in his service at Actiiini than he had 
been against him at Philippi, he answered, ^ « 
have always token the best and hisiest side.*' 
When Antony found the body of Bnitus, lie 
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tTilerpfl it to be covered with tlie richest robe , the was suffocated. Notwithstundiiiff, there s 
.«.wi A*.# Iw.!™r ik. *uuFi a letter from Brutus to his fnends 7ill extskt. 

in which he hiinenta the death of Porcia ; and 
complains that their ne^lsct of her ninst have 
prefrf 4^th tO’ the continoaUre of 
her illnesa. So that Nicolaus appears to Imvu 
bera mistaken in the time, at leasL if this 
epistle beaathentio; for it describes nrcia's 
distemper, her ooi|]o^«affecti(ni, and the man 
ner of herdeatli. 


. V had ; and that heiimr stolen, he put the thief 
0 deatik The ashes of Brutus he sent to his 
uotber Servdia. 

With regard to Porcia, his wife, Nicobuis 
tie pliiiosopher, and Valerius Maximus/ tell 
ss, that beiBfr prevented from that death she 
wislied for, ng the eonshmt viplance qf her 
friends, she snatched soine bunuDg coalsTrom 
the fire, and. shut them close in her mouth till 


DION AND BRUTUS COMPARED. 


What is priucjjpalfv to be admired jn the 
lives of Dicm ibdt' iBrntits, is their rising to 
such importance inconsiderable b^n- 

ninjra. But here Dion ha.s tlie advantage ;Tor, 
ill (Tie prqmhs of gloirv, he had no coadjutor : 
whereas Cassias went hand in, hand witli Bru- 
tus; and though in tlie reputation of virtue and 
honour he was by no meuna his equal, in mili- 
tary experience, resolution, and activity he 
was not inferior, -^oine have imputed to him 
the origin of the whole enterprise, and have 
asserted, that Brutus, would never, otherwise, 
liave engaged in it. But Dion, at the same 
time that he made the whole military prepara- 
tions liiinself, engaged the friends and asso- 
ciates of his design. He did not, like Brutus, 
^aio power and riches from the war : he em* 
jiloyed that wealth on which he was to subsist 
as an exile in a foreign country, in restoring 
the liberties of his own. When Brutus ana 
Cassius Oed from Rome^ and found no asylum 
from the pursuit of their enemies^ tlieir only 
resource was war; and they took •up arms as 
fiiucli in their own defence as in that of'tbn 
common liberty. pUin, on the contrary, whs 
happier in his banishment than the tyrant that I 
baiiished him ; and yet he voluntarily exposed 
himself to danger for the freedom of Sicily. 
Besides, to driver the Romans from Cscsar, 
and the Syracusans from Dionysius, w'ere en- 
ftTprises of a very different kind. Dionysius 
was an avowed and established tvrant; and | 
Sicily, with reason, groaned beneato his yoke. I 
Bat with respe^to Ceesar, thongli, w'Mlst his j 
imperial powerwas in- its infancy, he treated | 
it.s opponents with severity ; yet, as soon as 
that power was confirmed, tlm tyranny was 
t'nther a nominal than a real thing : for no ty- 
rannical action could be laid to his charge. 
Nay, such wqij the condition of Rome, that it 
e\ iiienliy requited a master ; and Cwsar was 
no more than a tender and skilful physician 
PI)point<;d by ProvidefieC' to heal the aistem-' 
pers of the state. Of 'course the people 

* Valerias Ifaximus speaks of her forlitHde on 
Ibis • cca8ton,ln the hlgbeit terms. Vuos quooue 
castisshnos Igneg. Portia, M. Catoni* Jltia 
ciiHcia secuia^ dtbiia admiratiot^ prosequen- 
tnrf Qum cum apud Philippes victum ei into- 
romptum virum tuum Brutum eognoseerc^ quia 
ferrum noa dabatur, ardeaies ore Carbones, 
Aaurire non dubUasti, muiUbri spiritu viriUm 
patris oHium imtiata. Sed nesekf an koe 
lorims, qnoAiUa usitato, tu novo gomere mortli 
tibsvmpta esf* ' VaIm Max. U Iv. c. 0* 


lamented his death, and were implacably cn* 
raged against his assassins. Dion, on the con- 
tr®i7'. reproached by the Syracusans for 
sufiering Dionysius to escape, and not dig- 
ging up tlie former tyranfs gru\e. 

I Witn regard to their military conduct, Di>>ti> 
as a general, was without a fault : he not dhly 
made the most of his own inst ructions, but, 
where others failed, he hapmly repaired the 
error.. But it was wrong in Brutus to hazard 
a second battle, where nil was at stake.^ And 
when that battle was lost, he bad neither 
sagacity enough to think of new remiurces, nor 
spirit, like Pompey, to contend with fortune, 
though he had still reason (o r«dy on lii.s 
troops, and was absolute master at sea. 

^ But what Briihis is chiefly blamed for was 
his ingratitude to Caesar. He owed his life to 
his favour, as well as the lives of those pri- 
soners for whom he interceded* He was 
treoted as his friend, nod distinguished witii 

J iarticular marks of honour ; and yet he imbrued 
lis hands in the blood of his benelfictor. Dion 
stands .'tIciV of any rliaige like lliis. As a rc- 
laCldii of Dionysius, he assisted and won useful 
to him ill the administration: in which case 
his services were equal to his honours. When 
he was driven into exile, and deprived of his 
wife and his fortune, he had every motive 
that was just and honourable to take op arms 
against him. ^ . * • * 

Yet if this circumstance is considered in 
another light, Bnitos will have the adysiilage. 
The greatest glory of both consists in^ their 
abhorrence of tyrants, and their criminal 
measures. This, in Brutus, was not blended 
with any oUier motive. He had no ouarrel 
with Cfcsar; but exposed his life lor the 
liberty of his country. Had not Dion been 
iiqured, lie had not fouglit. This is clear 
from Plato’s epistles : where it 
that he was banished from (lie qourt of Dio- 
nysius, and in consequence of that banishment 
made war upon him. For the good of (he com- 
rounity, Bratus, though an enemy to Pornney, 
became bis friend ; and though a friend to 
Cesar, he became his enemy. His enmity ami 
his friendship arose from the Mae primiple, 
which was justice. But Dkm, whilst m 
fevpur, employed bis services Ibr Dionyauis; 


* Thift censure seems very iiajusC. 'IlM meV' 
ing dbposItioD of Casslot's troops obliged him h 
come to a t« cond ensagemeal. 
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and it was not tilt ne was disgraced tlmt he 
armed against him. Of course/ his friends 
were not quite satisfied with his enterprise. 
They were apprehensive that when he had de- 
stroyed (he tyrant, he might seize ilie govem.- 
ment himself, and amuse the people witn some 
softer title than ^at ef tyranny. On (he other 
hand, the very enemies of Brutus acknowledge 
that he vms the only conspirator who had no 
other View than that of restoring the ancient 
form of govemmenh 

Besides, the enterprise against Dionysius 
cannot be placed in competition with that 
against Caesar. The former had rendered him - 
self contemptible by his low manners, his 
drunkenness, and debauchery. — But to medi- 
tate the fall of Gsesar, and nut tremble at his 
dignity, his fortune^ or his power, — nor shrink 
at that name which shook the kings of India 
and Partliia on their thrones, and disturbed 
their slumbers ; — this shewed a superiority of 
soul, on which fear could have no iiilliieuce. 
Dion was no sooner seen in Sicily than he 
was joined by thousand h ; but the authority of 
Ciesnr was so formidable in Home ilmt it sup- 
ported his friends even after he was dead. 
And a simple boy rose to the first eminence of 
pow'cr by adopting his name ; which served as 
a charm against the envy and the inlliience of 
Antony. Should it be objected that Dion had 
the sharpest conflicts in expelling the tyrant, 
blit that Caesar fell naked and unguarded be- 
neath the sword of Brutus, it will argue at 
least a consummate management and pru- 
dence to l>e able to come at a man of his 
power, naked and unguarded. Particularly 
when it is considered that the blow was not 
sudden, nor the work of one, or of a few men. 


but meditated, and communicated to inanv 
associates, of whom not one deceived the 
leader: for either he had the power of di» 
tin^ishing honest men at the first view, or 
sudi as be clipse he made hopest by the con- 
fidence he reposed in them. But Dion con- 
fide'd in men of bad principles i ^ that he must 
either have been injudicious in nis choice ; or, ii 
his p^ple grew wdrse after their appointments, 
unskilful in his management. . Ne^er of these 
can be consistent with the talepts and conduct 
of a wise^ man ; and Plato, accordingly, blames 
him in his letters, for making choice of such 
friends as, in the end, were, his ruin. 

Dion found no friend to revenge his death ; 
but Brutus received an honourable interment 
even from his enemy Antony : and Caisar 
allowed of that public respect which was 
paid to his memory, as will appear from the 
following circumstance. A statue of brass 
had been erected to him -at Milan, in Oallia 
Cisalpina, which was a fine performance, and 
a striking likeness. Csesar, as be' passed 
through the town, took notice of it, and sum- 
moning tile magistrates, in the presence of his 
attendants, lie told them, that they had broken 
the league, by harbouring one of his enemies. 
The magistrates, as may well be sutmosed, 
denied it ; and stared at each other, profoundly 
ignorant what enemy he could mean. ^ He then 
turned towards the statue, and, knitting his 
brows, said, la not this my enemy that stands 
iiere ?’’ * The poor Milanese were struck dumb 
with astonishment : but Caesar told them, with 
a smile, that he was pleased to find them 
faithful to their friends in adversity, and 
ordered that the statue should continue where 
it wasi 


ARTAXERXES. 


The first Artaxerxes, who of all tlie Per- 
sian kings was most distinguished for ills iiio- 
deratioii and greatness of mind, was suriiamed 
Jjonyimaftus, because his right Imnd was longer 
than Ins left He was I he son of Xerxes. 
The secoifd Artaxerxes, suniained Mnemon,* 
whose life, we are going to w rite, was son hi 
the daughter of the first. For Diiriua, by his 
wife Pa^satis, had four suns : Artaxerxes the 
eldest, Cyrus the second, and Ostaties and 
Oxathres the two younger. Cyrus was called 
after tlie ancient king 6i diat name, as he is 
said to have been after the sun ; for the Per- 
sians call the sun Cyrus, Artaxerxes at first 
was named Arsicas.-f* tliough Diiion asserts 
that his original name was Oartes.t But 
though Ctesias has filled his books with a num- 
ber of incredible and extravagant fables, it is 
not probable that he gliould be ignorant of the 
name of a ' king at whose court he lived, in 
quality of physician to him, his wife, his 
iifother, and his children. 

* So called on account of his extraordinary 
memory, 

^ Or Arsaces. 

t Or Oarscs. 


Cyrus from his infancy wasf of n violent ami 
impetuous temper ; but Artaxerxes had a na- 
tive mildness, something gentle and moderate 
ill his whole disposition. The latter married a 
lieautiful and virtuous lady, by order of lu^ 
parents, and he kept her when they wanted 
him to put her away. For the king having put 
her brother to deatn,^ designed that she should 

* Teritenchmei, the brother of Statirs, had been 
guilty of the complicated crimes of adultery, in- 
cest, and murder ; which raised groat disturbances 
iu the royal family, and ended In the ruin of a. 
who were concerned in them. Statirawas daughter 
to Hydarnes, governor of one of the chief provinces 
of the empire. Artaxerxes, then called .Arsaces, 
was charmed 'With her beauty, and married her. 
At the same time Teriteuebmes, her brother, 
married Hamestris, ‘ one of > the dawgh**™ 
Darius, and sister to Arsaces : by rOason of whicn 
marriage he had interest enough, on bit fttber s 
demise, to get himself appolnleirov hit govern- 
ment. But in the mean time he' conceived .1 
palslon for his own sister Roxana, no way# iuR^- 
rior in beauty to Statfra ; and; that Be might eu^ 
4oy her witlioiit constraint, resolved, to desp«Rn 
his wife Hamestris, and light up the flamea m 
rebellion in the kingdom. Darina being appr>z*]u 
of his design^ engaged Ddiastres, an iniimaie 
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share Ins fu(e. But Arsicas applier) to his 
mother willi many tears and entreaties, and, 
with much diflicuity, prevailed upon Jier not 
only to spare her lifej, but to ex<^se him from 
divorcing her. Yet histinother Imd the greater 
ntfection for OyrnSir and was desirotis ot raising 
him to the throne^ therefore, when he was 
Tailed from his residence on the roast, in the 
sickness of Darius, he retorncd full of hopes 
tliat the queen’s interest had established him 
sncressor. ' Parysatis had, indeed, a sjiecions 
pretence, which the ancient Xerxes had jnade 
use of at the suggestion of Demaratus, that 
she had brought Darius his son Arsicas when 
lie tvas in a private station, but Gyms when he I 
was a king. However, she could not prevail. ' 
Darius appointed his eldest son his successor ; 
on w'hich occasion his name was changed to 
Artaxerxes. Gyms had the government of 
Lydia, and was to be comraander-in-chief on‘ 
file coast. 

Soon after the death of Darius, the king, lii^ 
successor, went to Pasargadae, in order to be 
consecrated, according to custom, by the 
priests of Persia. In that city tliere is the 
temple of a goddess who has the affairs of war 
under her patronai^, and therefore may be 
supposed to be Minerva. The prince to 
consecrated must enter tliat temple, put off his 
own robe there, and take that which was worn 
by the Great Gyrus before he was king, lie 
must eat a cake of figs, chew some turpentine, 
and drink a cup of acidulated milk. Whether 
there are any other ceremonies is unknown, 
except to the persons concerned. As Arta« 
xerxes w'as on the [mint of going to be conse- 
crated, Tissapbernes brought to him a [iriest, 
who had been chief insne.c.tor of Cyrus’s educa- 
tion in his infancy, and had instructed hitii in the 
leorning of* the magi ; and therefore might be 
supposed to be as much concerned ns any man 
ill Persia, ot bis pupil’s not being appointed 
king. For that reason liis accusation against 
G> nis could nut but gain credit, lie acohsed j 
him of a design to lie iu w'ait for the king in 
the temple, and, after he had put of)* his gar- 
ment, to full upon him and destroy him. Some 
aflirm that Gyrus was immediately seized upon 
this information ; others, that lie got into the 
temple, and concealed himself there, but was 
pointed out by the priest ; in consequence of 
which he was to be put to death ; but his mo- 
ther, at tliat moment, took him in her arms, 
bound the tresses of her hair about him, held 
bis neck to her own, and by her tears and 
entreaties prevailed to have liim pardoned, and 

friend of. Teriteuebmes, to kill him, and was 
rewarded by tbe kins with the government of bis 
province. Upon this some comuiotious were 
raised by the son of Teriteiichmes ; but tbe king's 
forces having the superiority, ail the family of 
Hydaines were apprehended, and delivered to 
Parysatis, that she might execote her revenge upon 
them for tbe injury done, or intended, to her 
dangbter. That cruel princess put them all to 
death, except SUtira, whom sbe spared, at tbe 
earnest enueatles of her husband Arsaces, con- 
trary to the opinion of Darius. But Arsaces was 
no sooner settled upon tbe tbroiic, than Btatira 
prevailed upon him to leave Uriastres to bercor- 
leeiion ; and sbe put blm ton death too cruel to be 
describe. Parisates, in return, poisoned the son 
of Teriteuebmes ; and, not long , after, Statira 
borself* Ctks. In Pert. 


remanded io the scacoaxt. Nevertheless, Ire 
was far from beiii^ satisfied with his goi ;-ru- 
ment Instead ot thinking of his broU:er*s 
favour with gratitude, be remembered only the 
indignity of chains: and, in his resentment, 
aspired more Ilian ever after the sovereignty. 

• Some^ indeed, say that be thuuglit the allow 
ance for his table 'nsuflicient, nod therefore 
revolted from his king. But this iu a fooUrit 
pretext ; for if he had no other resource, his 
mother would ho\c .-.iipplied him with what- 
ever he wanted om nf her revenues. Besides, 
there needs no g^^ater proof of his riclies than 
the number of foreign troops that he enter* 
teined in his service, which were kept for him 
in various parte by his friends and retainers : 
for, the better to conceal bis preparations, he 
did not keep his forces in a body, but bail his 
emissaries in dilferent places, who enlisted 
lorcignors on various pretences. Mennwhtie 
his mother, who lived at court, made it her 
business^ to remove tlie king’s suspicions, and 
Gyrus himself always wrote in a lenient style : 
sometimes begging; a candid interpretation, and 
^metiines recThntiiatiiig upon ’J'issaplieriies, us 
if his coutentinu hud been solelv with tliat 
grandee. Add to this, that the king had a 
dilatory turn of mind, iXrliich was natural to 
him, and which many took for inoderutioii. 
At first, indeed, he seeiiied entirely to imitate, 
the ni)idnes.s of thtf first Artaxerxes, whose 
name he hore, hy behaving with great ntl'a- 
bilify to all that addresaed him, anti distrilMi 
ting honours and rewards to persoiiH of merit 
with a lavish hand. He took care that punish- 
meiits should never W embittered with iiisiiil. 
If he received presents, he apiieared as well 
pleased as those who oll’ered them, or rather 
as those who received favours from him ; and 
in conferring favours, he always kent a coun- 
tenance of In.'iiignity and pleasure. There was 
not any thing, hiwvever tritling, brought liiiii 
byway of present, which he uid not receive 
kindly. lOven when one Ontisas brought him 
a pomegranate of iiuroiiinitiri size, he said,. 

^ By the lighl of JMitlira, tins man, if he were 
made governor of ii small city, would soon 
make it a great one.” When he was once 
upon a Journey, and people presented him with 
a variety of things by the way, a labouring 
man, having nothing ekse to give him, ran to 
the river, and brought him some water in his 
hands. Artaxerxes w'as ho much plea.sed that , 
lie sent the man u gold cup anu a thousand 
darics. When Euclides, the Lacedienionian, 
.said many insolent things to him, he ccintenied 
himself with ordering tlie oaufahi of his guard 
to give him this answer, “ Vou may say what 
yon please to tlie king; but tlie king would 
have you to know, Umt he can not only say, 
but do.” One day, ns lie was liiinting, Tiri- 
bazus shewed him a rent in his robe ; upon 
which the king said, “ VV'liat shall 1 do with 
it ?” “ JcNit on another, and give (hut to me,” 
said Tirihazns. ** It shall ire so,” S7iid the king : 

^ 1 give it thee, teit Lcharge thee not to wear 
it.” llrihazus, who, (liongh not a bad man, 
was giddy and vain, disregarded the Tcstrlc:- 
don, soon put on the rolie, and at the anme 
time tricked himself out with some golden 
omaments, fit only for queens. Tbe court 
expressed great indication ; because ii was a 
thing contrary to their laws and customs : but 
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the kiog only laughed, and said to him, 
allow thee to wear the trinkets as a woman, 
and the robe'as a madman.’’ 

None bad been admitted to the king of 
Persia s ti^le but bis mother and his wife ; the 
former of which sat above him, and the latter' 
beloM^ him : Artaaerxes, nevertheless, did that 
honour to Ostanes and Oxathres, two of his 
younger brothers. But what afforded the Per- 
sians the most pleasing spectacle was tlie queen 
Statira always riding in her chariot with the 
curtains open, and admitting the women of the 
country to approach and salute her. These 
things made nis administration popular. Yet 
•there were some turbulent and factious men, 
who represented that the affairs of Persia re- 
quired a king of such a ma'gnificent spirit, so 
able a warrior, and so generous a master as 
Cyrus was ; and that the dignity of so great an 
empire could not be supported without a prince 
of high thoughts and noble ambition. It was 
not, therefore, without a confidence in some of 
the Persians, as well as in the maritime pro. 
vinces, that Cyrus undertook the war. 

He wrote also to the Lacediemoiilans for as- 
sistance ; promising, that to the foot he would 
.give horses, and to the horsemen chariots; tliat 
on those who had farms he would bestow vil-« 
lages, and on those who had villages, cities. 

' As for their pay, he assured them it slioukl not 
be counted, but measured out to them. At the 
same time he spoke in very high terms of him- 
self, telling tliem he had a greater and more 
princely heart than his brother ; that he was 
the better philosopher, being instructed in the 
doctrines of the Magi, and that he could drink 
and bear more wine than liis brother. Ar- 
taxerxes, he said, was so timorous and effenu- 
nate a .man that he could not sit a horse in 
hunting, nor a chariot in time of war. The 
Lacedeenionians, therefore, sent the scytale to 
Clearchus, with orders to serve Cyrus in every 
thing he demanded.^ 

Cyrus begun his march agoinst the king with 
a numerous army of barbariaiis,*}* and alindst 
thirteen thousand Greek mercenaries.! He 
found one pretence after another for haying 
such ail firmament on foot ; but liis real designs 
^ did not remain long undiscovered. For Tissa- 
plierues went in person to inform the king of 
them. 

This news put the court in great disorder. 
Parysatis was censured as the principal cause 
of this war, and her friends were suspected of 
a private intelligence with Cyrus. Statira, in 

* They took care not to mention Artaxerxes, pre- 
temUii <4 not to he pi ivy ti the ilesiKiia that were 
carrying on aiiaiiiBt him. 'i'liis precaution they 
used, that in ease Artaxerxes sboiilrl get the hetter 
of his brother, they might justify themselves to him 
In* what they had clone. 

XiMUFH. de Expedit. Cyil. 1. t. 

t A hundred thoosaiid barbarians. 

X Clearchus, the Lacedieuiuiiiaii, coitfmanded all 
the Peloponnesian troops, except the Achseans, 

« who were led by Sornltestfif Achaia. 'I'he Bwotiaus 
were under Pioienet, a Theban ; and the Thessa- 
lians iittdei Menon. The other nations were com- 
luanded by Persian generals, of whom Ariaons was 
the chief. The fleet consisted of thirty-five shlps^ 
under Pythagoras, a lAcedatmonian ; and twenty- 
five commanded by Tamos, an Egyptian, itho was 
admiral of the whole fleet. On this occasion 
Proxenes presented Xenophon to Cyrus, who gave 
him a commission amongst the Greek iiiercenaries. 


her distrew .boat war, gave Pamatis the 
most trouble. Where la now,”, she crioil 

that faith Which yqopledgecT? Where yoiw 
interccssions^by which you saved the man that 
was conspiring against his brother? Have 
tliey not brought war and all its calamities upon 
us ?” These expostulations fixed in the hwt 
of Parysatis, who was naturally vindictive and 
barbarous in her resentment and reven^, siica ' 
a hatred of Statira that she contrivea to take 
her off. Dinon writes, that this cruel purpose 
was put in execution during the war ; but Ctesias 
assures us, it was after it. And it is not pro- 
bable that he, who was an eyewitness to the 
transactions of that court, could either be ig- 
norant of the time when the assassination to^ 
place, or could have any reason to misrepresent 
the date of it ; tlmugh he often deviates into 
fictitious tales, and loves' to give us invention 
instead of truth. We shall therefore leave this 
story to the order of time in which he has 
placed^ it. 

While Cyras was upon his march, he had 
accounts brought him that the king did not de- 
sign to try the fortune of the field hy giving 
battle immediately, but to. wait in Perfua till 
his forces were assembled there from all parts 
of his kingdom. And though he had drawn a 
trench across the plain ten fathoms wide, as 
many deep,^ and fonr hundred lurlongs ia 
length, yet he suffered Gyrus to pass him, and 
to march almost to Babylon.*}* Tiribazus, we 
are told, was the first who ventured to remon- 
strate to the king, that he ought not any longer 
to avoid an action, nqr to abandon Media, 
Babylon, and even Susa to the enemy, and 
hide himself in Persia ; since he had an army 
iuiiuitely greater than theirs, and ten thousand 
Satrapae and other officers,, all of. them superior 
to those of Cyrus, both in courage and conduct. 

(Tpon this he took a resolution to come to 
action as soon as possible. HijS sudden ap- 
pearance with an army of nine hundred thou- 
sand men, well prepared and accoutred, ex- 
tremely surprised the rebels, who, through tliu 
confidence they had in themselves, And con- 
tempt of their enemy, were marching in great 
coniiision, and even without their' arms. So 
that it was with great difficultv that Cvnis re- 
duced them to any order ; and he could not do 
it at last without much noise and tumult As 
the king advanced^ in silence, anti at a 'slow 
pace, tlie good discipline of his troops aflbrdecl 
an astonishing spectacle to the Greeks, who 
expected amongst such a muUUude nothing hat 
disorderly shouts and motions, and every other 
instance of distraction a.nd confusion. He 
shewed his judgment, too, in placing tlie 
strongest of his armed chariots before that pait 
of his phalanx which was opposite to the 
Greeks, that by the inipetn’osity of their tnotion 
they might break the enemy’s ranks before they 
came to close combat. 

Many historians have described Uiis bailie : 
but Xenophon has done it with siich life and 
energy that we do not read an aecqiant of it 
wre see it ; — and feel all the danger. It would 
be very absurd, therefore, to. attempt any thing 


* Xenophon says, thU trenchivai only five fathoms 
wide, and three deep. ‘ • 

f There was a passsce twenty Jfect w'idp.lefft be- 
tween the trench and the fiupbrates, and Artaxerxes 
neglected to defend It. 
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lifter him, etcept the mentionins: some matenal 
eircumstances which he has omitted. 

The place where battle >vas fought is 
called Canaza, and ia live litindred furlongs 
from Babylon. A little before the action, 
Clearchiu • advised Cyrus to |)ost himself b^ 
hind the Mimedonians,* and not risk his per- 
son: upon which he t» reported to have said, 
** VVhat advice is this, Clearchus ? Woqld yon 
nave me,' at the very time I am aiming at a 
crown, to ^ew myself unworthy of one?^ 
Cyrus, indeed, committed an error in mshing 
into .the midst of the greatest danger without 
care or caation ; but Clearchus was guilty of 
anotlier as great, if not greater, in not consent- 
ing to place bis Greeks opposite to the king, 
and in getting the river on his right to prevent 
his being surrounded. For if safety was his 
principal obj^t, and he was by all means to 
avoid loss, be ought to have staid at home. 
Blit to carry his^ arms ten thousand furlongs 
from the sea, without necessity or constraint, 
and solely With a View to place Cyrus on tlie 
throne of Persia, and then not to be solicitous 
for a post w'here he might best dethnd his 
prince whose pay he received, but for one in 
which he might act most* at ease and in the 
greatest safety, was to behave like a man who, 
un the sight of present danger, abandons the 
whole enterprise, and forgets the purpose of his 
erpediltoii. For it oppears, from the course of 
the oction, that if the Greeks had charged 
those that were posted about tlie king’s person, 
f hey would not have stood the shock ; and after 
ArtaxerzeS had been slain, or put to flight, the 
conqueror must have gained the crown without 
i'urther interruption. Therefore, the ruin' of 
Cyrus’s afiairs and his death is much rather to 
be ascribed to the caution of Clearchus, than 
to his own rashness ; for, if tlie Ling himself 
had been to choose a post for the fJrecks, 
where, they might do liim the least prejudice, 
he could not nave pitched upon a better than 
that which was most remote irom himself and 
the troops about him. At the distance he was 
from Clearchus, he knew not of the defeat of 
tliatpart of his army which was near the river, 
and Gyms was cut off before he could avail 
himself of the advantages ^ined by the Greeks. 
Cyrus, indeed, was sensible what disposition 
would hava been of most service to him, and 
lor that reason ordered Clearchus to charge in 
the centre ; but Clearchus ruined ail, notwith- 
standing his assurances of doing every thing 
for the best : for the Greeks beat the barba- 
rians with ease, and pursued them a consider- 
ubie way. 

In the meantime, Cyrus being mounted 'on 
Pasacas, a horse of mat spirit, bat at the same 
time headstrong and unruly, tell in, as Ctesias 
teHs us, with Artagerses, general of the Cadu- 
cians, who met him upon the mllop, and called 
out to him in these terms : ** jMost unjust and 
most stupid of men, who disgracest the name 
of Cyrus, the most august of all names among 
tJie Persiami ; thon leadest these brave Greeks 
vile way to fdnnder thy native country, and ‘ 
lb destroy thy brother and thy king, who has 
«ny miilitnis of servapts tliat are better men 

• This Is unisshtedtr tl» error- of .some Iran*- 
fiiber; and for MaetdoniuHs are slitiutfl read 
lacedseinonians. 
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^ 1 ****? Try if he has not, and lu*re hou 

shult lose thy head, before (lioii canst see iht 
face of the king’* So saying, he threw h't!i 
javelin at him witli all his lorce ; but his cui- 
rass »va8 of such excellent temper that lie was 
not wounded, thong'* i the violence of the blow 
shook him in his sent. Then ns Artagerses was 
tiiruing his horse, Cyrus aimed a stroke at him 
witli ms siiear, niid the of it entered tit 
ms collar-bo .ie, andjpio:ced througli his neck. 
That Artagc rses (rll f>\ the hand cd Cyrus, al- 
most all huloiiaus agroc. As to the aeath of 
Cyrus him»ielf, since Xenophon has given n 
very short account of it, because was not on 
the spot when it happened, iierhaps at may not 
be amiss to give the manner of it in detail, os 
Dinon and Ctc'sins hnve represented it. 

Dillon tells us, tlint Cyrus, after he had sluiti 
Artagerses, chargfcd the vanmiard of Arta- 
zerxes with great fury, woiiiidedtlie king's horsd 
and dismounted him. Tiribozus iinnied lately 
mounted him on nnother horse, and said, Sir, 
remember this day, for it deserves not to bi; 
forgotten.** At the second attack, Cyrus spur- 
red his horse against the king, and gstye him a 
wound at the third, Artaxerx4‘S in great in- 
dignation, said to those that were by, “ It is 
better to die than to siitfer fdl this.** At the 
same lime he ndiniiced against Cyrus, who was 
rashly adiaiicing to meet a shower of darts. 
The king wounded him with his javelin, and 
others did the same. Thus ft-ll Cyrus, us some 
say, by the Idow w'hich the king gave liitii, but, 
according to others, it wns n Cur inti soldier 
who dispatched him, uml who afterwards, for 
his exploit, had tin.' honour of carrying u golden 
cock ut the head of the army, ou the point 
of liis s|K*ar, For the Persians called the Ch- 
rians cocks, on aeroiint of the crests with 
which they adorned their lieliiiets. 

Ctesias's story is very hmg, but the purport 
of it is this. Whtui C'ynis had slain Artagersed, 
he pushed his horse up towards the king, and 
the king adianred against him ; both in silence. 
Arinciis, one of the friends ol’ Cyrus, first aimed 
a blow at the king, hut did not wound him. 
Then tlie king threw* his in v din at Cyrus, but 
missed him: tlie weapon, however, did execu- 
tion upon Tissapherne8,“|* a man of approved 
valour, and u fnithfiil wrvaiit to Cyrus. It was 
now Cyrus’s turn to drive his jav**fiii it pierced 
the king's cuirass, and going two finj^ers deep 
into his breast, brought him from liis horse. 
This caused such disorder in his troops Uiat 
they fled. But the king recovering, retired 
with a few of his men, among whom wasCte- 
|Sia8, to an eminence not far off, and there re- 
pose himself. In the meantime, Cyrus’s horse, 

S rowii more ftiriou.sby the action, carried him 
eep amongst the enemy : and ns night whs 
coming on, they did not know him, and his 
own men sought for him in vain. Elated, how- 
ever, with victory, and natiirutly daring and 
impetaou.s, he kept on, crying out in the Persian 
language as he went, ^ Make way, yc slaves, 
make way.** Tiiey bumbled themselves, hdu 

• Or,tri/A tAp linUnet oj Vit rneotttif «r, hast* 

tht king from hU hortt. 

t Titsuph^rnes is probably an erroneous re^hkg* 
We know of ao Tisiapfierncs but tbc grandco of tbst 
name, wbo tvss a faiibful servant In Artaxfcxrs. 
Oac of tbe niaaiucripu gives at Miphernes, 
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opened their ranks ; but his tin rn happened to 
fall from his head, and a young Persian, named 
Mithridates, in passing, wounded litni with hia 
lance in the temple near his eye, without know- 
ijig who he was. Such a quantity of blood is- 
sued from the wound that he was seized with a' 
giddiness, and fell senseless from his horses 
The liorso, having lost his rider, wandered 
about the field ; the fiimitiire too was fallen off, 
and the servant of Mithridates, who liad given 
him the wound, took it up, all stained with 
blood. 

At last C^rus,‘willi much difficulty, began to 
recover frbni his swoon ; and a few eunuchs, 
who attended him, endeavoured to mount him 
on another horse, and so to carry him out of 
danger. But as he was too weak to sit ahorse, 
he Uiouglit it better to walk, and the ctimichs 
supported him us he went. His head was still 
heavy, and he tottered at every step ; yet he 
imagined himself vi(;tf)rif»us, beoauHe be heard 
the fugitives calling Cyrus king, and imploring 
mercy. 

At that instant someCaunians of mean con- 
dition, who performed the most servile offices 
for the royal army, happened 1o mix with the 
company of Cyrus ns friends. 'I’hey perceiv<‘d, 
however, though not without difficulty, that the 
(dolliiiig of his people was red, whereas that 
gi ven by the king Iheir master was white. One 
of these then veiitiireil lo gi\e Cyrus a slroke 
widi his spear behind. knowing him to 

be tilt* prince. Tlie weapon hit hi.s ham, and 
cut the sinew ; upon which he fell, and in fall- 
ing dashed his wounded temple against a stone, 
and died noon the spot. Such is Ctesias’s story 
irfilu* death of Cyrus, whieli, lik(‘ a blunt wea- 
iKui, hac ks and hews him a long time, and can 
hardly kill him at last. 

i^oon after Cyrus expired, an officer, who was 
galled ///e Kintjs /2y/e, passed that way. Arta- 
syras, (for that was his name) Knowing the cii- 
iiuelis who were inotirniiig over the corpse, ad- 
dressed him who appeared to be iiiust faithful 
to his master, and said, Pariscas, who is that 
whom thou art Liiiientiug so iiiucli V"* O Ar- 
tasyras,” answered the eunuch, “ see you not 
Prince Cyrus dead ?” Artisyras was astonished 
at the event; however, he desired the eunuch to 
e.ompose himse1f,aud take care of the corpse; and 
then rode at full speed to Artaxerxes, who had 
given iij> all for lost, and was ready to raint,l}otli 
with thirst and with the anguish of his wound. 
In these circumstances the oflicer found him, 
and with n joyful accent hailed him in these 
w'Qrds, i have seen Cyrus dead.” The king 
at first was i inpatient to see the dead body Iiiiii- 
self, and commanded Artasyras iinuiediately to 
conduct him to it. But finding all the field full of 
terror und^ dismay, noon a report that the 
Creeks, victorious in tueir quarter, were pur- 
suing tlie fugitives and putting all to the sword, 
he tiioiight proper to send out a greater nutn- 
ber to reeonno'tre the place which Artasyras 
bad told him of. Accordingly thirty men went 
with ilumbeniix in their hands. Still tlic king 
was almost dying with thirst, and the euniicli 
Safiharzanes sought every place for water; for 
tlie field a Horded none, and they were at a great 
<1istani-.e from the camp. After much search, 
he found one of those poor Cauiiinns had about 
two f|unrtsof bad wafer in a mean bottle, and 
he look it and curried it to the king. After the 


king had drank it all op, the eunuch asked hlin, 
“ If he did not find it a disagreeable bevpragf*^•*» 
Upon which he swore by all the gods, “ That 
he had never drank the most * delicious wine, 
nor the lightest and clearest water, with so 
much pleasure. I wish only,” continued he, 
^ that I could find the man who gave it thee| 
that I migikt might make him a recompenre*. 
ill the meantime I entreat the gods to make 
him happy and rich.” 

While he was speaking, the tliirty nn-ri 
whom lie had sent out returned in great exul- 
tution, and confirmed the news of his imex- 
ected good fortune. Now, likewise, nniu- 
ers of his troops repaired to him again, and 
dismissing his tears, he descended from the* 
f-riiinciic*e, with many torrhes carried before 
him. When he came to the dead body, ac- 
cording to tile law of tlie Persians, the rigl»t 
hand and the head w'ere cut off: and haviiiL' 
ordered the head to be brought to him, he tooL 
it by the hair, which was Jong and fhi«*k, and 
sliewed it to the fugitives, and to such as \^< re 
still doubtful of the fortune of the day; '^fiiey 
were astonished at the sight, and prostrated 
theiiisidves before him. Seventy tliou.saiid 
men soon nsseinhleil about him, and wilh them 
he returned to his camp. Ctesias tells us, lie 
had led four hundred thousand men that d ly 
into tlie field ; hut Diiioii and Xenouhon imiKi 
thutnuinher mucdi greater. As to the numher 
of the kilh’d, Ctesias says, an account only of 
nine thousand w’as brought to^ Artaxerxes ■ 
whereas there appeared to Ctesias himself to 
be no fewer than twenty thousand. That 
article, therefore, must he left dulfums. 
But nothing €;rin be a more palpable falsity 
than what Ctesias adds, that be was sent Mm- 
bassador to the Greeks in conjunction with 
Phnyllijs, the Zacynthian, and some others • 
for Xeiioplion knew that Ctesias wtis at the 
Persian court ; he mentions him in his works, 
and it is plain thiit he had met with his books. 
Therefore, if he had been joiiie*! in commis- 
sion to settle such iiuportaiit affiiirs, he would 
not have passed hitii l>y unnoticed, but would 
ha\e ineniioned him wilh Phayllus. Ctesias, 
indeed, was a man of uiibouiided vanity, aa 
well as strong altachirient to Clearchus ; and 
fur that reason alway.s leaves a corner in tie* 
story for himself, when he is drt ssing out the 
praises of Clearchus and the Laceda^inu- 
iiians. 

After the battle, the king sent great and 
vuluable presents to the son of Artagerses, 
who was slain by Cyrus. He rewarded also 
Ctesias and others in a distinguished niamuT ; 
and hu\ hig found the Cauniao who gave him 
the bottle of water, be raised him, from indi- 
gence and obscurity, to riches and honours. 
There was something of an anakigy betw'een 
his punishments and the crime. One Arhuct-s. 
a Mede, in the battle deserted to Cyrus, and 
aftea that prince was killed, came back to his 
colours. As he perceived that the man had 
done it ratlicr out of cowardice than any trea- 
sonable design, all the penalty he laid upon 
him was to carry about him a naked courtesan 
upon bis shoulders a whole day in the markel- 
piHce. Anotlier, besides deserting, had gi'cii 
it out that he had killed two of the enemy ; and 
for his punishment, he only ordered his tongue 
to be pierced through with three needles. 
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!l«* fitipposed, and he was desirous of hai 
it pass upon the world, that Cyrus fell by his 
hand. Tliis induced him to send valuable pre- 
sents to Mithridates, who gave him tlie first 
wound/ and to instruct the messengers to .say» 
The king does yon this honour, because yon 
found Uie furniture of Cyrus's horse, mid 
brought it to iiim.’^ And when the CaVian, 
who gave Cynis the stroke in his ham tlial 
raused his death, asked for bis reward, be or- 
dered those who gave it him to say, The 
king bestows this upon you, because }ou wvrc 
the second person tliat brought him good tid- 
ii ics. For Artasyras was tlie first, and you 
(he next tliat brought him an ai-rount of 
the death of Cynis.^ Mitliridates woii( 
away in silence, thongli not Avithniit concern, 
liul tiie unhajipy' Carian could not conquer llic 
com moil diseiise^f vanity. Elated with wlia* 
In* thought his good fortune, and aspiring to 
things ubo\e his walk in life, he would not 
receive liis reward t\>r tidings, but angrily in- 
.sist*"d, and called the g<als and men to witness, 
that ho, and no other man, killed Cyrus : and 
that it was not just to rob him of t!«e glory. 

The king was so much incensed at this that 
be ordered the inairs head to' be cut ctlf. Itul 
his mother Parysatis being present said, ‘‘ Let 
nut (his liiialnous Cariaii go otl'so : leave him 
to me, and he shall have tiie rewart* which bis 
audacious tongiu! desert «'s.” Accordingly th« 
king gave him up to lier, anfl she iltlivercd 
him to the evcculioiH'rs, with orders to torture 
him for ten days, mid then to (car out Ids eyers, 
and pour iiioltcii brass into his cars, till he cx- 
pind. 

Milhridaies also came to a udscrable end 
tjjon alter, through liis own folly. Itciiig in- 
\ ,N one evening to supper, where both the 
eimuchs of the king, and (hose of Ids mother 
\M re present, he went in a rohe eiiihroiebTed 
with gold, which he had received from the 
king. During (he enfurlaiimicoit, J’arjsatis’s 
p!ini:ipni eninirli took occasion .to say, “ Whal 
:j beautiful garment is lids, Alithriilatrs, which 
the king' has givf n you! how handsome are 
those bracehds and that chain ! how valuahlc 
your scimitar ! he 1ki.s certainly made yon not 
only a great, but a hapjiy man.” Alilhridafes, 
who by this time was (luslied with wine, made 
answ er, ‘‘ What are tliese thiiig.s, Sparaiiiixe.s ? 
I deserve muc,]i greutcr marks of hniioiir than 
these for the services I rendered the king tJiat 
day.” Then Sparamixes replietl, with a smile, 
“ I speak not m the least out of envy ; but 
since, according to (lie («reek proverb, there 
is truth in wine, let me (ell you iriy mind freely, 
and ask you what great matter it is to find a 
horse's fitrniliiro fallen otf, and bring it to the 
king.” This he. saifi, not that he was ignorant 
<d' the real state of the case ; but br*cause he 
wanted to lay Idin 0 )ien, and saw that the wine 
had made him talkative, and taken him otl’hi.s 
piard, he studied to pique his vanity. Mith- 
i' lutes, no longer master of himself, said. 
Von may talk of what ftiriiiture and 'what 
frirtes you please ; bat I tell you plainly, it was 

Ly this hand that Cyrus was slain. For I did 
out, like Artagerses, throw my javelin in vain, 
but pierced his temples near the eye, and 
broiiglit him to the ground ; and of that wound 
he died.” The rest of the company saw the 
dreadful fat^ that v\oiild Iwhil Alithridates, 


and liKiked with dejected eyes upon the ground ; 
hut he who gave the eutert4iimiieiit said. Let 
us now nttciul to onr eating and drinking , and 
adoring the fortune of the king, let such luiit' 
ter.s alone ns are too hijh tor us.” 

lmn#djatcly after (he company broke up, 
the eiiuticli told Pin satis what had been said, 
and lihu informed (ae king. Artaxerxes, like 
a person detected, umt oim wlio laid lost a 
v.ictory out of liis h »ds, v as enraged at this 
discoveiy. For hi' o .i> deMt ous ol inuktiig nil 
the i-'irbariicas ami i I reeks believ/*, that in the 
.several cucouuft'r.s he Imtli gave and received 
blows; and that though he was woiiiitled liiiii 
self, he killed bis iidvcrsriry. lie therefore 
coiidenitied IMitiiridatcs to tho piuiishmeiit of 
Me Hfwt Tlie manni'r oi' it is this. They 
lake tw'o boats, w'lucii are mad** to lit cm h 
other, and extend the criuiiiiid in one oftlieiii 
in a supine posture. 'I'iicn they (urn the other 
upon it, so that Uu* l«»or wivtch's body ill 
covered, aud*onlylhe head and liands arc out 
at one t'lid, and the ft-« t at the otlici*. They 
give him vlt fiials ttail>. and i(‘ lie. refuses to 
cat, they faMiipd him by pricking him in the. 
«‘yes. After h*‘ lias ealtui, they make him 
<irink a mixture of honey and milk, which they 
pour itifo his mouth, 'riiey spread the same, 
too, over his l’aci*» and always turn iiim so a.s 
to have (he sun full in his eyes ; tin* coii.s»*(|Ueiice 
of which is, tliat his face is covi'nd with 
swarms of Hies. As all the necessary cvacna 
tioii.s of a nail who cat.s and drinks are within 
(lie boat, tin* fillliiiicss and cornqilion engen- 
der a rpiuntily of wonns, whicli conihiiic his 
tlesli, and pr iictrate to Ids entrails. Wiieii^ 
they iiiid fh.il Ihe man is «h‘ad, th*‘y take oil 
the upper hoal, and have tin* spei’lacle ol 
carcass whose ll< .•'h is eaten uwav, and o( 
iiiimherless vermin elingiiig to uiid gnawing 
the bowels. .Mifhrid.iti s with iniiclr difliciilty 
foiiml r|r;jth, aflel' lie had hteii coliSiiiiied in 
tlii.s iiiaiiiier for s» v i iili ih days. 

'J'hcri^ remaimal now no other mark for lli« 
vengeance of Parysatis but jMesabates, one of 
(be king’s eunuchs, who cut olf (JyriiM’.s head 
and hand. As he took care to give her no 
haiiille against him, she laid thi.s scheiue for 
hi.s destruction. She was a woiinii ol keen 
parl.^j ill all respects, arid in pariiciilar she 
played well at iliee. Tlie king often played 
with her before the war, ami t/cing reconciled 
to lier aftiT it, took the. same diversion witli 
Imt. She was even the eoniidaiit ol bis plea- 
sures, aflil .scrupled not to assi.st in any thing 
of gallantry. 

Statira indeed was the object of her Imlred, 
ami she let her have a siiiall share ol tho king's 
company ; f.ir she was deferiiiiiied to have the 
principal irjten*st with him herself One day, 
linditig Artaxerxe.w wanted HOmelliiiig to pass 
away the time, shi* rliolleiiged him to play fur 
a thousanrl rlnrirs, and prirposedy rnaiiugml her 
dire »o ill, that she lost. She paid the money 
iinrnediatfdy, but nretended to be iriiich 
chagrined, and calleu on him to play ngnin for 
an euiiiic.il, lie coasentud to the prcjpnsal, 
and they agreed each of them to except five of 
their most faitlilul eunuchs ; the winner was to 
have his choice out of the rest. On these con* 
ditinim Uiey pla>ed. The oueeii, who had the 
at&ir at heart, exerted all tier skill, and being 
favoured besides by the dire, won the cunnch. 
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find pitched upon Meftahates, who was not of 
tiie number oi the excepted. He was imrne* 
diately delivered to her, and before the king 
suspected any thing of her. intentions, she put 
him in the hands of the executionera, widi 
orders to flay him alive, to fix his ftdy on 
three stakes, and to stretch out his skin by 
itself. The king was highly incensed, and ex- 
pressed his resentment in stronj^ terms: but 
she only said in a laughiug ironical way, 
^ This is pleasant inde^,' that you must be so 
angry about an old useless eunuch, while I say 
not a word of my loss of a thousand dories/* 
The king, though much concerned at the impo- 
sition, held his peace. But Statira, who ou 
other occasions openly censured the practice 
of the queen-motlier, complained now of the 
injustice and cruelty, in sacrificing to Cyrus the 
eunuchs, and other faithful servants of the 
king. 

Afler Tissaphernes* had^eceived Glearclins 
and the other Grecian officers, and, contrary to 
the tnmty and his oaths, put them in chains, 
Ctesias tells ns, that Clearchus made interest 
with him for the recovery of a comb. When 
he had obtained it, it seems, he was so much 
pleased with the use of it, that he took his ring 
ironi liis Anger, and gave it Ctesias, that it 
might appear as a token of his regard for him 
to his friends and relations in liacedaemon. 
The device was n dance of the Caryatides^ 
He adds, that whenever provisions were sent 
to Clearchus, his fellow prisoners took most of 
them ff^themselvcs, and left him a very small 
Siiare ; out that he corrected this abuse, by pro- 
curing a larger quantity to be sent to Cle- 
archns, and separating the allowance of the 
others from liis. All tliis (according to our 
author) ^vas done with the consent, and by the 
favour of Parysatis. As he sent every day a 
gammon of bacon among the provisions, Cle- 
arcliiis suggested to him, that he might easily 
conceal a small dagger in the fleshy part, and 
bf^gged earnestly that he would do it, that his 
fate might not be left to the cruel disposition 
of Artaxerxes ; but, tlirongh fear of tlie king’s 
displeasure, be refused it. The king, how- 
ever, at the request of his motlier, . pro- 
mised upon ontli, not to put Clearchus to 
death ; but .aflerwards he was persuaded, by 
Statirn, to destroy all the prisoners, except 
Menon. On this account (ic tells us Pury- 
satis plotted against Statira, and resolved 
to take her oil* by poison. But it is a great 
absurdity in Ctesias to assign si^ dispro- 
portionate a cause. Would Parysatis, for die 
sake of Clearchus, undertake so horrid and 
dangerous an enterprise as ^bat of poisoning 

* TiMaphenies, by promises which he did not 
intend to keep, drew Clearchus to an interview 
ill bis tent. He went with four principal otticers 
and twenty captains to wait on the Persian, wbo 
put Clearchus and the four officers under arresl, 
and ordered the twenty captains to be cut in 
pieces. Some ’time after the king commanded 
Clearchus, and all the four officers, except Menon, 
to be beheaded. Xsmoph. de Exped. Cyri. I. ii, 

t Carya was a (own in Laconia, where there was 
a temple of Diana. Indeed the whole town was 
dedicated to Diana and her nymphs. In the court 
before the temple stood a statue of Diana Vary’ 
atis, and the Spartan virgins kept a yearlv festival 
on which they danced round it 


the king’s lawful wife, by whom be had chii. 
dren and an heir to his crown ? It is cleat 
enough that he tells this fabulous tale to rlu 
bonou? to the memory of Clearchus. For he 
adds, that the carcasses of the other officers 
were tom in pieces by dogs and birds ; but 
that a storm of wind brought a great heap of 
sand, and^ provided a tomb for Clearclius 
Around this heap there sprung up a number of 
palm trees, whicK soon grewMMito an admirable 

g rove, and spread their protecting shade over 
le place ; so that the king repented greatly of 
what he had done, believing that he IkuI 
destroyed a man who was a favourite of th^ 
gods. 

It was, therefore, only frpin tlie hatred ano 
jealousy which Parysatis had entertained of 
Statira from the first, that she embarked in su 
cruel a design. She saw thafrher own power 
with the king depended only on his reverence 
for her as his mother; whereas that of Statira 
was founded in love, and confirmed hy ilu* 
greatest confidence in her fidelity. The point 
she had to carry was great, and she resolved 
to make one desperate eflbrt. She had a 
faithful and favourite attendant, .named (ligaw, 
who as Dion tefls us, assisted in the affair ol' 
the poi^n ^ but, according to Ctesias, she was 
only conscious of it, and that against her will 
The former calls the person, who provided flit 
poison, Melantas ; the latter, Belitaras. 

These two princesses^ had, in appearance, 
forgot tlieir old suspicions .and animosities, 
anu began to visit and eat at each other's 
table. But they did it with so much distrust 
and caution as to make it a rule to eat of the 
same dish, and even of the same slices. There 
is a small bird in Persia, which has no excre- 
ments, the intestines being only filled with 
fat ; on which account it is supposed to live 
^on air and dew ; the name of it .is r/tyntaces. 
eftesias writes, that Parysatis divided one of 
these birds with a small knife that was 
poisoned on one side, and taking the vvhole- 
somer part herself, grive the other to Statira. 
Dion, lioirvever, affirms, that it was not Pary- 
satis, but Melantas, who cut the bird in two, 
and presented the poisoned part to Statira. 
Be that as it may, she died in dreadful agonies 
and convulsions; and was not only sensible 
herself of the cause, but intimated her suspi- 
cions lu (he king, who knew too well tlie 
savage and implacable temper of his iqotlier : 
he, therefore, immediately made an inquisifiou 
into the affair. He took her officers and ser- 
vants that attended at her table, and put them 
to the torture. But she kept Gigis in her own 
apartment: and when the king demanded litT, 
refused to give her up. At last Gigis begged 
of the queen-mother to let her go in the night 
to her own house; and the king being in- 
formed of it, ordered some of his guards to 
intercept her. Accordingly she was seized 
and condemned to die. .The laws of Persia 
have provided tills punishment for poisoners 
their heads are ptaced on a broad atone, and 
then crushed witli another, till nothing of the 
fignre remains. In that manner was Gigis 
executed. As for Parysatis, the king did not 
reproach her .witli her crime', nor punish her 
any farilier than by sending her to Babykiu 
(which was the place she desired to retire to.? 
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Ati(i dpcl.'irin^r lliat he wouhl never visit that 
ritf while she livi^d. Siivli was the stale ol* 
his (loineslic aflairs. 

Me was no less solicitous to get the Greeks 
into his iiainis. who had followed Cynis in\i 
Asia, than he laid been to cunqiier Cyrus him. 
self, and to keep the, crown. But he could not 
succeed.* For U»oiigh tlw?y had lost Cyrus 
their ^neral, ana tlieir own oflicem, yet they 
iorced their wayn^as it were, out of tlie very 
palace of Artaierxes, mid made it appear to all 
tlie world Uiat the Persians mid ilieir king had* 
nothing to value themselves upon hut weaitli, 
iititury, and women ; and that tlie rest was 
ii.t*re parade and ostentation. This gave fresh 
spirits to the Greeks, and taught tliem to despise 
tlie harhariaiis. The l^acediemoiiians, in par 
tinilar, thoiight it would ho a great dishoiuMir, 
if they did not now deliver. the Asiatic Greeks 
from servitude, and put an iukI to the insults 
of the Persians. Their first attempt was under 
the direction of Thiiuiwo, and the next under 
that of Dert'.yllid.i.i ; hut as tlio.se generals 
ell'erted nothing of iiiijiortaiice, the conduct of 
tlie war was given to Agesilaus. That prince 
iiume‘(liately' passed into Asia with his tleet, 
and soon distingiiisln^d himself hy his \igorotis 
ctpenilioiis : for lu* d<‘i'eated T«ssiiplieriics in a 
pitched battle, and hroughi over si'veru! cilie.s. 

By these los.4e.s Aitaxerxes understood what 
was his best nielhod of making war. Me 
therefore, sent Herinocrates, the ilhodiait, into 
Gri'ece, with a great cpiantity of gold, linviiig 
iustruoled him to corrupt with it the leading 
men amongst the states, and to stir up a (Grecian 
war against Lacedictnon. 

Meriiiocrates ac(|itiUed himself so well in Ins 
romniission that tlie most considerable cities 
leagued against Sparta, and there were such 
commotions in Peloponnesus that the magi- 
strates were forced to recal Agesilaus from 
Asia. On leaving tliat coiintrv he is reported 
to have said to his friends, “ The kiiigdriies 
me out of Asia with thirty thousand archers.” 
For the Persian money hure the impression of 
ail archer. 

Actaxerxes deprived the Lacediemoniaiis of 
the doiiiinion of the sea, hy means of Conon, 
the Athenian, who acted in coiijuction with 
Pharnabaztis. For Coiion, after lie had lost the 
sea-figlit at ^^Cgos Potamos, took up his alaifle 
in Cyprus; not merely to prf)\idt* for liis own 
s<ift’ty, hut to wait Ibr a cliuiigo of alfairs, as 
liuiriiiers wait for the turn of the tide. As he 
saw that liis own plan wanted a respectable 
lower to carry it into execution, and that the 
N*rsiaii power recpiired a iM;rsuii of ability to 
conduct It, he wrote the king an uccoiiiit of the 

* The Greeks were at a vast distance from their 

own country, in the very heart of the Persian 
empire, surrounded hy a numerous army fliisbed 
wiih victory; and bad no way to rettiiii a'iaiii into 
Ciieecc, but by forcliiK tbeir retreat tbroiiab an 
iiniiu'iisc tract of ilie enemy's country, but tbeir 
valour iuid resotiition mastered all tbese'diniciilties, 
and, ill spite of a powerful army which pursued 
and harassed tbeiii all the way, they made a re- 
treat of two Ihoiisaiid three hundred and twenty- 
five miles, through the provinces lieloiixing to the 
I’ersians, 9iid got safe to the Greek cilies oti the 
Piixine sea. CU^archiis bad the condtici of tbi> 
inarch at first ; but lie being cut off hy the treachery 
of Titsapherues, Xenophon ivas chosen In his 
room ; and to liis valour and wisdom it was chtcily 
owin;; that at Icic^lli they got ^afe iulo Greece. 


niea.<iurP8 he had concerted. The iiiess*uigcr 
wau ordered to get the letter delivered i. .o hif 
hands by /eno the Cretan, who d.iticed ni tlie 
revels, or by Polycrjtus the Meiidu:aii,wlia.wa!i 
Ins physician; and in rase of their aliseiiee, hy 
Ctesins, another physician. The letter, vve are 
•told, was gi\eu to Jtesia.s, and he ndded to it 
mis paragraph, ^ I desin* you, sir, to send 
Ctesias to me, for li»- will he very senicoahle 
in Uie Ims.iiess vX th-* n. vy.” But Ctrsius 
nfiirniK, that the king, wnhoiit any kind of 
solicitatiuii, |Mil hiiii upon this MTvice. 

After A taxerxes hud gained, bv Couoii and 
Pharnabas.iis, the hultU* of Cnidus, which ' 
stripped the liacetheinoniaiis of the empire of 
tlie sea, he drew almost all Greece into his 
intf^rest : insomuch that the celebrated peace, 
called tlie Peace of AntalcidiiM, was entirely 
oi his modelling. Antnicidas was a Spartan, 
the son of licoii, and sii .strongly uttaclied to 
the king that he pre\ ailed with the IjncedtRiiiu- 
Ilians to give up t«i him all the (Sreek cities iu 
Asia, and the islands which are reckoned 
amongst its dependencies, to bo held as his 
trilaitaries, in lirtiie of the pi ace ; if vve can 
call that a peace hy w hicli (ireece was dis- 
honoiirf'd and betrayed ; w liich was indeed so 
vile a bargain that the mo.st imsuceessftil war 
coiiltl have teriiiiiiated in nothing more inglo- 
rious. 

Hence it was that Artaxi'rxcs, tlioiigh, ac- 
cording to Dinuifs account, lie always detested 
(he oilier Spartans ns (lie most impiidcui of 
men, yet expressed a great regard lor Anlal- 
cidas, when he came to his court. o# even- 
ing he took a <'liaplet of flowers from his head, 
dipped it in the richest essences, and sent it 
from his table to Aniidcidas. All the eonrt. 
was astonished at such a mark of favour. Ihit 
there seems to have been a propriety in making 
him HU ridiciiliuis ^oiiipliineiit ;* and he wan 
a lit man to wear stini a crown, who could bike 
off I«f>onidas and Calllcratides in a dance before 
the Persians. Somebody happening to say in 
the hearing of Agesilaus, “ Alas, for Greece ! 
when lh»‘ Laceda*iiioiiians are turning IVr- 
sians,” he corrected him and Naid, “No; the 
Medes are rather turning Lacecliemoniriiis.” 
But the wit of the expresnion did ,»ot remove 
the disjirace cd‘ the thing. Tliey lost their 
superiority in Greece hy the ill-foiiglit bailie of 
Ijciictra, as they had lost their honour hy the 
vile cmidition.s nt'lliis peace. 

So long as Sparta kept the jea*l, the king 
admitted Antalridas to tlie privileges oi hospi- 
lalily, and called him his friend. But when, 
upon their defeat at liiMictra, the Spartans scut 
Agesilaus into Fgvpt, to get a .supply of money, 
and Aiibiki'l**s went upon the same Inisim'ss to 
IIh; PerMiin court, Arlaxerxes treatvd him with 
so iiiiieh neglect and route m pi, that l^tvveen 
file ridicule he siifl'ered from his ciiemjps, and 
iii.s fear of the resent inenl of lh« ephori, lie le 
solved, on his return, to wtarve hiuiwlf to death 
Ismenias the Tliehaii, ami Pelophlau, who hud 
lately won the battle of Ijenctrn, went ftiso to 
the court of Artuxerxfs Pelo|ii<kiH submitted 
to nothing unvvoiihy of his iMMiiif ry or cliuracter , 
but I.sfiietiinfl being comiiiaiidecf to adore the 

* It was a cornplimriit fiilircly out of character 
lo a LactMlseinoiiiati, «vho, av kuoIi, was suitpoceil to 
value hmiM'lf tb** »im|ilifily of bi» iiiaiiiieis, 

anil on awalniK all appioai-bes (u Itixuiv. 
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pnrposely let hu ring full from hia finger. He sent Phamabazua and Tphicratea to inuLo 
and then, by stooping to take it up, appeared war upon the .^yptiana; buttlie expedItinQ 
) I a posture of udoration. ^ Tiniagoraa the miscarried throu^ the difference >Vhich hap. 
AtmniaD, having gi\en tlie king some secret pened between the generals he employe^ 
intelligence in a letter^ which he sent by a After tliis he went in person against the Gadu. 
secretary named Beluris, he was so much sians, with three hundred thousand foot, and 
pleased, that he made him a present of ten ten thousand horse. Their country is rongli 
thousand darics. The same Timagoras wanted and aUeven, and covered with perpetual fogs 
a supply of cows* milk, on account of a Ian- As it produces no com or fruits by ciiitivalion, 
gnisfiing disoriler, and Artaxerxes ordered the inhabitants, a fierce a^ warlike race of 
eighty cows for his use, which were to follow men, live upon wild pears,'^I3ples, and other 
him wherever he went. He likewise sent him things of that kind, lie, therefore, insensibly, 
a bed with the necessary coverlets, and Persian fell into great danger and distress; for his 
servants to make it, because lie thought the troops could find no provision there, nor could 
Greeks not skilled in that art ; and he ordered they be supplied from any other place. They 
him to be carried to the sea -side in a litter, on were Ibrcea to kill their beasts of burden, and 
account of his indisposition. To this we may eat them ; and those became so scarce that an 
add the allowance for his table wliile he was at ass's head was sold for sixty drachmas. T)io 
court, which was so magnificent that Ostanes, king's table itself was ill supplied ; and there 
the king's brother, one day said to him, “Tima- remained only a few horses, all the rest liaviiig 
goras, remember this table, for it is not so been ii^ed fur food. 

sumptiions for nothing.” This was rather re- ^ In this extremity, Tiribaziis, who often was 

i touching him witli his treason than culling for in high favour on account of his valour, and 
kis acknowledgments: and, indeed, Timagoras, often degraded for his levity, and who, at tliis 
on his return, was capitally condemned by the very time, was in the greatest disgrace, saved 
Athenians for taking uribes. the king and his whole army by the following 

Artaxerxes, in some measure, atoned for the stratagem. The Cadusians having two kings, 
causes of sorrow he gave the Greeks, by doing each had his separate camp. Upon this Tiri- 
one thing that afforded them great pleasure : he bazus formed his scheme ; and, after he ha<l 
put Tissapherncs, their most implacable enemy, communicated it to Artaxertes, went hitn^df 
to death. ^ This lie did partly at the instigation to one of those princes, and sent his son to the 
of Pary satis, who- added other charges to those other. Each imposed upon the king he applied 
alleged against him; for he did not long retain* to, by pretending that the other was g<iing to 
his anger, but was reconciled to his mother, send a private embassy to Artaxerxes, to iiego 
and seift for her to court ; because he saw she ciate a separate alliance. “But if you are 
had understanding and spirit enough to assist wise,” snid they, “you Will he beforehand with 
in governing tlie kingdom, and there now re- your rival, and wo will assist you in the whole 
' inained no farther cause of suspicions and aflair.” This arginiiciit had its eflect; mid 
uneasiness Indwoon them. From this time she each, persuaded that tlic other was imdermiriing 
made it a nile to please tlie king in all her mea- him out olVenvy, sent his ambassadors; the 
snres, and not to oppose a[(i|Lof his inclinations, oikO with Tiribazus, and the other with his son. 
by which she gained an^lksolute ascendant A.s some time passed before they returned, 
over him. Site perceived that he had a strong Artaxerxes began to suspect;^ and there were 
passion for one of his own daughters, named those who suggested that Tiribazus had some 
Atossa. lie endeavoured, indeed, to conceal tniitorons design. The king was extremely 
• it on his mother's account, and "restrained it dejected, and repenting of the confidence he 
in public ; tliongli, according to soiue authors, had reposed in him, gave ear to all the calum> 
he had already u private commerce with the iiies of his enemies.- But at last Tiribazus a r- 
priiicess. Parysaiis no sooner suspected the rived, as did also his son, with the Cadusiim 
intrigue, than she caressed her grand-daughter ambassadors, and peace was made with both 
mor^^ than ever : and was contiiinally praising parties; in consetpience of which Tiribazus re- 
to Artaxerxes both her beauty and iier be- turned with the king in greater esteem and an- 
liavioiir, in which she assured him there was thority than ever. During this expedition, A i*- 
soiTiething great and worthy of a crown. At taxerxes shewed that timidity and efl'eminacy 
last, she persuaded him to make her his wtfo, ought not to be ascribed, as they generally are, 
without regarding the laws and opinions of the to the pomp and luxuries of life, but to a native 
Greek.s : “God,” said she, “has made you a meanness and a depraved judgment: for neither 
law to (he Persians, and r rule of right and the gold, the purple, nor the jewels, which the 
wrong.” Some historians, amongst whom is king always wore, and which were worth no 
Heraclides of Cunise, nfiirni, that Artaxerxes less than twelve thousand talents, hindered 
married not only Atossa^ but another of his him firom bearing the same fatigues and hard- 
daughters, named Ainestris, of whom we shall ships with tlie meanest soldier in his army. 

• speak by and by. His ntlection for Atossa was He took his quiver on his back; and his buckler 
80 strong, that though she hud n leprosy, which noon his arm, and quitting his horse, would 
spread itself over her bod^, he was not dis- often march foremost up tne most craggjr and 
giisted at it; but he was daily luiploring Juno difficult places: insomuch that others fouiul 
for her, nrul qrnsping the dust o4' ner temple ; their < task much Ughter| when they saw the 
* for be paid his homage' to no other goddess, strength and alacrity with which he proceeded : 
At the same time, by his order, his great offi- for he marched above two hundrra furlongs 
ceis sent so many offerings to her shrine that a day. 

the whole space between the palace and the At last he arrived at one of his own palaces, 
tnuiple, which was sixteen furlongs, was filled where there were gardens and parks of great 
with gold, silver, purple, and line horses. extent and beauty, though the country around 
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I'i wan naked and barren. ^ the .weather %%'ns 
exceedingly cold, he permitted hSa men to cut 
wood out of his own parks, withont sparing 
either pine or cypress : and when the soldiers 
were loath to touch trees of such size and 
beauty, he took an axe in his own hand, and 
laid it to the finest tree amongst them. After 
which they cut them d(>Wn without scruple, 
and having made a piimber of fires, pf&ssed the 
night with great AisfacUon. 

fie found, however, on his arrival at his 
capital, that lie had lost many brave men, and 
almost all his horses ; and, imagining tluit he 
was despised for his losses, and the ill success 
fit' (he expedition, he liecatne suspicious of Itis 
grandees. Jllany of tlieni he put to di^tli in 
anger, and more out of fear; for fear is the 
most sanguinary principle a tyrant can act 
iVoni; courage, on the contrary, is merciful, 
mild, and unsuspicious. Thus the most timorous 
nniiuiils arc the hardrst to be tamed ; but the 
ni tre generous, liu\ing less suspicion, hecaiiii* 
llicy have less fear, fiy not the caresses and 
society of men. 

Aria xerxes being now far advanced in yc'ars, 
iihsrrved his sons making parties for the crown 
amongst his IViendH and the rest of the noliiliiy. 
The more equitcible part were for his lea\iiig 
it to his eldest son Darius, as lie ii:id received 
it from his father in the same rigid. Hut liis 
younger son Ochtis, who was an ueiivc man, 
and of u violent spirit, had also a coiisidenihlo 
interest among the grandees. Desidi s, lie 
hoped to gain his father throiigli Atossn ; fur 
he paid his court to her, and promised to make 
her the partner of his throne upon the death of 
Artaxerxes. Nay, it was said that he had 
already private laniiliaritics with her. Ar- 
taxerxt?s, though he was ignornut of tills cir< 
eiiiiisiance, resolved to cut oil' the hopim of 
Oeliiis at nnee ; lest, followitig the daring steps 
of Ills uncle Cyrus, he should in\ohe the kiiig- 
•dom again in civil W'ars. lie tlien fm-e declared 
Darius liis successor, who was now tw'eiify- 
fi\»'^ years old, and jierniitted iiiin to wear the 
point of his turhaii'l' erecd, as a mark of royalty. 

As it is customary in PciKiii for the heir to 
ask a favour of him tluit declared him .micli, 
which, if possible, is always granted, Darius 
asked for Aspasta, who had hecii the fa\ourile 
iiiistres.s of Cyrus, anJ was now one of tht; king’s 
coticiihines. She was a iiutii e of Phocea in Imiia, 
and her parents, who were ahove the cpndifiori 
of slaves, had given her a good islucation. One 
evening site was iiitroflucetl to Cyrus at supper 
with the other women. They an^iroached him 
without scruple, and received Ins jokes and 
caresses with pleasure : hut Aspasia stood by 
in silence ; and when Cyrus called her, she re- 
fused to go. Perceiving that the chamherlains 
were about to compel her, she saiil, ^ “ Who- 
ever lays hands upon me shall repent iL” Upon 
which the company looked upon her as an un- 
polished creature ; but Cyrus was pleased , and 
said, with a smile, to the person who brought 
tlie w omen, “ Do not you see that >'?'* 

Iiaye provided, this oniv has generous and ^ir- 

tflous sentiments I’’ Prom this moment be 
attached himself to her, loved her mo«t of all her 
coQciihines, and called her Asjiasia iM icise. 

* In the printed text U 

♦ t'itarls. 


When Cyrus fell in battle, she was akeu 
ainougst the plunder of his camp. 

Artaxerxes \va.s much coiiccrtied at his soii'4 
reciuest. Fur the barhartans are^ so extremely 
jealous of their women, tliat capital punislimeui 
.18 inflicted, not oiil on the man who sfieaks to, 
or touches one of the king's concubines, but on 
him who approaches or passes tlieir tdiarioU ’ 
on tJie road. And (hough, in compliance with 
the dictdieN of Ids pe »s on, lie had made Atussii 
his w ife contrur> ii» kiw, he kept three hundred 
and sixty roiiciitkiiies, all wotncii (#fthe gmitest ♦ 
beauty. However, when Darius demanded 
Aspasia, he declared ln*r free, and said, “ Siie 
might go* with him if she pleased; but he 
would (to no \ioleiice to her iiicliratioiis.** Ac- 
cordingly Aspasia was sent for, ami, ctintraiy 
to the king s <‘xpert:iliiin, iimcle choice of Da- 
rius. He gavi* her up to him, iiulei d, becuubr ' 
he was obliged to it hy the law ; but he soon 
look her away, and made lier ii priestess of 
Diana of Kchalaiia, wlioiii they culled Aptitis,* 
that she might pass the reinaiiider of her lito 
in chastity. Tins lie thought no sex ere reieogcf 
upon his son, hat a nleasant way of chastising 
bis presiiinptioii. Isiit Darius highly reseutc^d 
tlie uiVroiit ; whether it was thut the cluirnis ul 
Aspasia had made a di cp impression uiiou him, 
or whether he thought himself iusufted and 
ridiculed hy this proeeodiiig. 

Tiriba/us seeing how much he was otTended, 
endeavoured to o\asp*>rate him still mon*. This 
lie did from a fellow feeling ; for he had siif- 
lered an Injury much of (h^sunie kind. The 
king, bavin se\eral daughters, promised to give 
Apaiiiu to j'liarnaluiziis, RluuiogiitiH to Oiioii* , 
ten, and Aiiii'>‘tris to Tirihazus. He kept his 
word with the two first* but deceived Tiribu. 
zus ; for, instead of giving Aincstristo him, )io 
married her liiiiist'lf ; promising nt the same 
time that Inr should ha\e his youngest daughter * 
Atossa. Hut he hecaaie enamoured ot her 
too, and married her, as we. have already iiicri- 
tioiied. 'J'his treatment extremely incensed 
Tirihazus, who lind, indeed, nothing steady in 
his disposition ; but was wild and irr(*gijhir. 
One while successful, and upon a footing with 
the greatest men in the court, another while 
unacceptable to the king, and sinking into dis- 
grace, lie bore no cliatige of fortune with pro- 
priety. If he was in favour, his vanity was in- 
sfipport'dde ; if in disgrace, in.sfead of being 
htiinhle and (|uiet, he had recourse to viuleuqo 
and ferocity. 0 

His conversing with Uie young prince wa.s, 
therefore, adding flame to fire. “ W hat avails 
it,’’ said he, “ to have the iwintof 3 our turbiii 
advance!], if you seek not to advaiictf your 
nutliority ? Nothing i*an be more absurd than 
your thinking yourself secure of the succes- 
sion, w Idle your brother is privately forward- 
ing his interest by means of tile women, and 

f our fatlier is so very fooli.sli and* unsteady. 

le who could break one of the most sacred 
laws of the Persians, for tlie sake of an instg- 
nificant CDeeian woman, is certainly not to be 
depended unon in more imponanUngagemenls, 
The case is quite diflerent between yon and 

* Paiisaiiias ^ay», there was a temple of Diana 
AiMtitis in l.ydia. Hui Jusfia tells us, that Afiex- 
eravs nia4« Aj^pseia one the prIcMesaes of the 

Him. 
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Ocbtis, as to thO event of tiie competition ; if 
'Ocbns does not obtain the crown, none will 
hinder him from living happily in a jprivate sta- 
tion; bnt you, who. Iinye been 'declared king, 
must either reign or die.*^ On this occasion 
was verified that observation of Sophocles 

Swift ill its march———— 

Is evil counsel—— ; — — — 

The road which leads ns to what we desire 
is indeed smooth, and of an easy descent ; and 
the desires of most men are vicious, because 
tliejr have never known or tried the enjoyments 
of virtue. The lustre of such an imperial crown, 
and Darius's fear of his brother, furnishea 
Tiribazus with other arguments ; but the god- 
dess of beautjr contributed her share towards 
, persuading him, by putting him in mind of the 
loss of Aspasia/ 

He gave - himself up, therefore, entirely^ to 
Tiribazus, and many others soOn entered into 
the conspiracy. Bnt before it could be carried 
into execution, an eunuch gave the king infor- 
mation of it, a"nd of all the measures that were 
taken ; for he had got perfect intelligence tliat 
they desired to enter his chamber in the 
night, and kill him in his bed. 

Artazerxes thought it would be great im- 
prudence either to slight the information, and 
lay liimself open to such danger, or to credit it 
without farther proof. The method he took 
wa.s this ; he ordered the eunuch to join Da- 
rius and- his adlierents, and ug.sist at all their 
councils : and in the mean time broke a door 
|hroiigh the wall behind his bed, which he con- 
cealed with tlie tapestry. When the time 
came, which the eiinimh informed him of, he 
placed^ himself upou' nis bed, and remained 
there till he had a sight of the (aces of the con- 
spirators,* and could perfectly distinguish each 
of them. But when he saw them draw their 
swonls.* and advance towards him, he pulled 
back toe tapestry, retreated into the inner 
robin, and, after ^he had bolted the door, 
alarmed the^ pala^. 'The assassins seeing 
themselves discovered, and their designs dis- 
appointed^ immediately took to flight, and de- 
sired Tinbazus to do the same, because he 
must certainly have been observed. While he 
lingered, the {guards came and laid hold of 
him ; but he killed many of them, and it was 
with diflSculty that he was despatched at last 
by a javelin thrown at a distance. 

Darius was taken, togetlier wA his children, 
and brought to answer for his crime before the 
jiidgts wnich the king appointed. The king 
did not think proper to assist at the triiu 
in person, bnt directed others to lay the charge 
ngrainst his son, and his ^'’'^'taries were to take 
down separately the opinion of each judge. As 
they all gave it unanimously for death, the 
officers took' Darius, and led him into an adja- 
cent prison. But when the executioner came, 
with the instrument in his hand which is used 
in beheading the capital convicts, he wasseiz- 
.ed with horror at the sight of Darius, and drew 
back towards the door, as having neither ability 
npr courage to lay violent liands upon . his king. 
Bnt die judges, who stood at the door, urging 

liim^to do Ilia office, with menaced of instant 
punishment if he did not comply, he returned, 
and seizing Darius by the hair, threw him on 


the ground, and cut off his head. Some say 
the cause was” tried in presence of the king 
and that Darius, after he was convicted by in- 
dubitable proofs, fell on his face and begged 
for mercy, but Artaxerxes, rising in great un- 
l^r,'drew his scimitar, and pursued his stroke 
till he laid him dead at his feet They add, 
that after this he returned to his palace, and 
having phid his devotions to the sun, said to 
those who assisted at the ceremony, ^ My Per- 
sians, yon may now return in triumph, and tell 
our fellow subjects, that the great Oromazes^ 
as taken vengeance on those who formed the 
most impious and execrable- designs against 
their sovereign.” Such was the end of the 
conspiracy. 

Ochus now entertained very agreeable hopes, 
and was encouraged besides by Atossa. Mt 
he had still some fear of his remaining legiti- 
mate brother, Arisaspes, and of hia natural 
brother Arsames.' Not that Ochus liad so 
much to apprehend from Ariaspes, merely be- 
cause he was older, but the Persians were de- 
sirous of having him succeed to- the throne 
on account of his mildness, his sincerity, and 
his humane disposition. As for Arsames, Ite 
had the character of a wise prince, and was 
the particular favourite of his father. This 
was no secref to Ochus. However, he plan- 
ned the destruction of both these brothers of 
his ; and being of an artful, as well as .san- 
giiinary tuni, he employed his cruelty ngain.st 
Arsames, and liis art against Ariaspes. ^ To 
the latter he privately sent some of tne'king’s 
eunuch’s* and iriends with frequent accounts of 
severe and menacing expressions of his father's, 
as if he had resolved to put Ipra to a cruel and 
ignominious deatli. As these persons came 
daily to'teH him in confidence, that some of these 
threats were upon the point of being put in 
execution, and the others would not be long 
delayed, he was so terrified, and fell unto such 
a melancholy and desponding way, timt he pre- 

{ lared a poisonous draught, and drank it, to de- 
iv6r himself from the burden of life. 

The king being informed of the manner of 
his death, sincerely lamented him, and had 
some suspicion of uie cause, but could not ex- 
amine into it thoroughly on account of his 
great age. 

However, Arsames now became dearer to 
him than ever, and it was easy to see that the 
king placed an entire confidence in him, and 
communicated to him his most secret thoughts. 
Ochus, thereiore, would not defer his enter- 

S longer, but employed Harpates, the soft of 
azus, to kill Arsames. 'Artaxerxes, whom 
time had brought to the very verge of life, when 
he had this additional stroke in tlie fate of Ar- 
sames, could not make much more straggle ; 
his sorrow and regret soon brought him to the 
grave. He lived. ninety-four years, and reigned 
sixty-two.-f He had the character of a prince 
who governed with lenity : and loved his peo- 
ple. Biit perhaps the behaviour -of his succes-_ 
sor might contribute not a little to his reputation, 
for Ochus was the most cruel and \ sanguinary 
of princes. 

* The Perelani wortbpped Ormaxes as tbt 
author of Good,aud Arimtinius at the aulhor of ^vil. 

t Diodorus Siculus says, that be relglKcd ouly 
forty-three year6. 
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Thb philosopher ClMrysippnSj 1117 dear Poly- 
crates, seems to have thoi^fht the ancient pro- 
verb not ^iiite justilmble, and therefore he 
ch-Kvered it, not as .it really is, but what be 
tlioaght it should be— 

Who but a happy son will praise his sire t 

Dionysidorus the Troezenian, however, corrects 
liini, and gives it right. 

Who but unhappy sons will praise their sires t 

He 8a3r8, the proverb was made to silence those 
who, having no irTerit of their own, dress them- 
selves up in the virtues of their ancestors, and 
are lavish in their praises. And those tn whom 
the virtues qf their sires shine in congenial 
beauty, to make use of Pindar's expression ; 
who, like you, fonm their coiidnct after the 
brightest patterns in their families, may think it 
a great happiness to remember the most excel- 
lent of their ancestors, and often to hear or 
speak of them f for they assume not the honour 
of other men's virtues for want of merit in their 
own, but uniting tlieir great nctfbns to those of 
their progenitors, they praise them as the au- 
tliors of their descent, and the models of their 
lives. For which reason, when 1 have written 
the life of Aratus, your countryman, and one of 
your ancestors, I shall send it to you, who re- 
flect no^ dishonour upon him either in point of 
reputation or power. Not that I doubt your 
’ having informed yourself of his' actions from 
the first witli all possible care and exactness ; 
but i do it, tliat your sons. Polycrates and Py- 
tliocies, may form themselves upon the great 
examplars in their own family, sometimes near- 
ing and sometimes reading what it becomes 
them well to imitate: tor it is the self admirer, 
not the admirer of virtue, that thinks himself 
superior to others. 

After the harmony of tlie pure Doric,^ I mean 
the uristocracy, was broken in Sicyon, ami se- 
ditions took place through the ambition of the 
demagogues, the city continue<l a long time in a 
distempered state. It only changed one tyrant 
for another, till Cleon was slain, anil the admi- 
nistration committed toTiinoclidas andClinias, 
persons of the greatest reputation and autho- 
rity amongst the citizens. The commonwealth 
seemed to he in some degree re-established, 
when, Timoclidas died. Abantidas, the son 
of Paseas, taking that opportunity to set him- 
self up tyrant, killed Clinias, and either banished 
or put to death his friends and relations. He 
sought also for his son Aratus, who was only 
seven yearn old, with a design to despatch him. 
Bui, in the confusion that was in his house 
when his father was slain, the boy escaped 
among those that 6ed, and wandered about the 
city, in fear and destitute of help, till he hap- 
pened to eater, unobserved, the house of a wo- 
man named Boso, who was sister to Abantidas, 
and bad been married to Prophantus, the 
brother of Clinias. As she was a person of 

^ # There was a aravity, hut, at the same time, 

Steal iierfecHon in tlie Dorian miMlc. 


generous sentiments, and persaaded besides 
that it was by the direction of some deity 
that the child hnr* tnken refiigo with her, irtu? 
concealed him i.i one of her apartments till 
o*ght> aud then sent hisu privately to Argos. 

Aratus. having thus c^M'aped so imminent a 
danp^r, immediatoK jotioeived a violent nud 
iniptacable liatri':d for tyrauts,' which increased 
grew up. He was educated by tlie friends 
of his family at Argos, in a liberal manner ; 
and as he was vigorous nod. robust, he took to 
gymnastic exercises, and succeeded no well as 
to gain the prize in the live sei oral sorts,^ lii. 
deed, in his stnliies tliere is an othlotic look ; 
and amiifst the strong sense and lui^esty ex- 
pressed ill his countenance, we may discover 
something inconsistent with the voracity and 
mattock of the wresilerM.’|* Hence perhaps it 
was that he ciilti\'ated his powers of eloquence 
less than became a statesman, lie might in- 
deed be a belter speaker than some suppose ; 
and there are those, who judge, from his Cotn- 
meiiiaries, that he certainly was so, ilmiigh they 
were hastily written, ana attempted noUiiug 
bc\ond rominon language. 

?$ome time after the escape of Aratus, Dinias 
and Aristotle the logician formed a design 
against Abantidas, and they easily found an 
op|H>rtiioity to kill him, when he attended and 
sometimes joined in tlieir disputations in the 
piblic halls, which they nad insensibly drawir ^ 
him into for that very purpose, Pasens, the 
father of Abantidas, then seized the supreme 
power, but lie was assassinated by Nicocics, 
who took his place, and was the next tyrauL 
We are told that there was 11 perfect likeness 
betw€»cn this Nicocles and Periander, Jthe son 
of Cypselus ; as Oioiites the Persian resem- 
bled Alcmieon, the son of Aniphiaraiis, and .1 
Laced:cmoriian youth the great Hector. Myr- 
tilas ill forms iis, that the young man was 
crowded to death by flio multitudes who 
came to see him, when that resemblance was 
known. 

Nicocles seigned four months, during which 
time he did a thousand injuries to the (icople, • 
and was near lo.siiig the city to the. iTCtulinkis, 
w'lio formed a scheme, to Murprise it, Aratus 
was hy this lime approaching to nianhood, and 
great attention ’'was paid him on arcount of his 
high birth and his spirit, in which there was 
nothing little or unenterprising, and yet it was 
under the correction of a gravity and solidity 
of judgment much beyond Ills years. The 
exiles, therefore, considered him as their prin- 
cipal resource; and Nicocics wax not regard- 
less of his motions, but by bis private agents 
observed the measures be was taking. Not 
that be expected he would embark in so bold 
and dangerous an enterprise ns he did,_ but 
he sas|jectc4l his applications to the princes 
who were tlie friemis of his father. Indeed . 

• The five exercises of the l*entathluM (as me 
have already observed) were ruatiing, leaplag, 
tlirowing the dart, boslna, and wrMtIina. 

f Tliey Hied to tmk up llie troimd tvitil the OMb 
tocU, by way of exercise, to Improve their itren^* 
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Aratiia began in tiuit channel ; but when he .a lodging there ; after which, they were to 
found that Antigoniis, notwithstanding hts pro- confine both him and his dogs : ibr that part of 
niises, put him off 4rom iitiie to time, and that the wall was not accessible any other wav 
his hopes from Egypt and Ptolemy were too The ladders being made to take iti plcrvs 
remote, he resolved to destroy . the tyrant were packed up in corn chests, and sent be* 
withont any foreign assistance. fore in waggons prepared for tliut purpose. 

The first persons to whom he communicated In the iiieantiine some of the tyrant's spies 
his intentions were Aristomachus and Ecdeliis. arrived at Argos, and it was reported \hat they 
Aristomachus was an eiLile from Sicyon, and were skulking about to watch the motions ot 
Ecdelus an Arcadian banished from Megalo- Aratus. Next morning, therefore, Arntua ap. 
polis. The latter was a philosopher, who in peared early with his friends in the market- 
speculation never lost sight of practice, for he place, and talked with them for some dme. 
had studied at Athens under Arcesilaus the He then went to theG;^'mnasiam, and after lie 
academician.* As these readily accepted his had anointed himself, took with him soiiit; 
|>ro|K>sal, he applied to the other exiles ; a few young men from the wrestling ring w1h> iiKcd 
ofwhoinjoinea him, because they were ashamed to be of his parties of pleasure, and returned 
to give up so promising a hope ; but the greatest home. In a little time his servants were seen 
part believed it was only Anitus's inexpe- in the market-place, some carrying chaplets 
rience^’ that made him think of so bold an at- of flowers, sonie buying Hainbeaiix, and some 
tempt, and endeavoured to prevent his pro- in discourse with the women who used to sing' 
ceeding. and play at entertainments. Those manosuvres 

While he was considering how to seize some deceived tlie spies. They laughed and said to 

1 )ost in the territories of Sicyon, from whence each other, ^ Certainly nothing can be more 
10 might prosecute hostilities against the tyrant, dastardly than a tyrant, since Nicocles, who ik 
a man of Sicyon arrived at Argos, who had master of so strong a city, and armed with so 
escaped out of prison. He was brother to much power, lives in fear of a young man, 
Xeuohles, one of the exiles ; and being intro- who wastes the pittance he has to subsist on 
diiced by him to Aratus, he informed him, that in exile in drinking and revelling even in tlic 
the part of tlie wall which he had got over, day time.’’ — ^After these false reasonings tliey 
was almost level with the ground on the inside, retired. . . 

as it joined upon a high rocky part of the city, Aratus, iminediately after* he had made his 
and that on the outside it was not so high but meal, set out for the tower of Polygnotus, and 
that it might be scaled. Upon this intelligence, when he had joined the soldiers there, pro' 
Aratus sent two of liis servants, Sceutlms and ceeded to Nemea, where he disclosed his re:il 
Technon, along with Xenoclcs, to reconnoitre intentions to his whole company. Having ex. 
tha wall; for he was resolved, if he could do liorted them to behave like brave men, and 
it secretly, to hazard all upon one great effort, promised them great rewards, he gave proj>i~ 
rather than lengthen out the war, and piiliHcly tious Apolio for the word, and then led tluMii 
engage with a tyrant, when he had no re- forwards towards Sicyon, governing his inarcli 
sources but those of a private man. according to the motion of the moon, suuietimes 

Xenocles and his companions, after they had quickening, and sometimes slackening his 
taken the height of tlie wall, reported, at their pace, so as to have the benefit of her iii;lit 
return, that it was neither impracticable nor by the way,* and to come to the garden by the 
dillicult, hut that it was dangerous to u( tempt wall just after she was set. There Caplie- 
it on account of some dogs kept Iiy a gardener, sins met him, and informed liini tlnit tlic dogs 
which were little indeed, hut at the same time were let out before he arrived, Inii that he had 
extremely fierce and furious. Aratus, how- secured the gardener. Most of the company 
ever, immediately set about the work. It was were greatly dispirited at tl»is account, and 
easy to provide arms without suspicion ; for desired Aratus to quit lii.s enterprise ; but he 
almost every body went armed, by reason of encouraged them by promising to desist, if tlie 
the frequent robberies and the indlirsious of one dogs should prove very troublesome. 'I'iieti 
people into the territories of iinotlier. And as he ordered those who carried the ladders to 
to the scaling ladders, Eiiphninor, who was march before, under dhe conduct of Ecdelus 
one of the exile.s, and a carpenter by trade, and Mnasitheus, and himself followed ko1iI>. 
made them pulalicly ; his business screening 'fhe dogs now began to run about and bark 
him from suspicion. Each of his friends in violently at Ecdelus and his men ; neverthele.ss 
Argos, who had no great number of men that they approached the wall, and planted their 
be could coinmaiul, liiriiislied him with ten; ladders safe. But as the foremost of tlx lu 
he armed thirty of his own servants, and hired were mounting, the ofiicer who was to l»c 
some few soldiers of .Xenophiliis, who was relieved by the iiipraiiig guard passed by tliat 
chief captain of a band of rubbers. To the wnv at the sound of the bell, with many torches 
latter it was given out that the design of their and much noise. Ui>on this, the men laid 
march to Sicyon was to carry oil* the king’s themselves close to their ladders, and escapL-d 
stud; and several of them were sent before by the notice of this watch without iiiiicli dilli- 
dilfe rent ways to the tower of Polygnotus, with culty; but when the other whicif was to 
orders to wait ibr him there. Capliesias was relieve it came up, they were in the utniost 
likewise sent with four oUiers in a travelling danger. However, that too passed by without 
dress. These were to go in the evening to the observing them ; after which, dVlnasitheus and 
gardener's, and preteudiiig to be travellers, get Ecdelus mounted the wall fuat, and having 

secured Uie way both to the right and left, they 
. • Armflaii. wa» the dlteiple of Crontor, and Tochnon to Aretas to denire iuui to aJ- 

bait establlsfaca the inMdle academy. vance as Pastas possible, 

f He was uot yet twenty .years old. It was no great distance from the garden to 
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the wait, and to a tower m w'hicti wm placed 
a peat hantinj^ dog: to alarm the guard. But 
whetlier he was naturally drowav. or had 
wearied himself the day liefcre. he did not 
jierceive tlieir entrance. Bnt the gardener's 
dogs awaking him by barking below, he began 
to growj-; and when Aratus's men passed by 
the tower, he- barked out, so that the whole 
place resounded with the noise. Then tlie* 
sentinel, who kept watch opposite to tho tower, 
called aloud to the huntsman, and asked him, 
^ Whom the dog barked at so angrily, or 
whether any thing new had happened 'fbe 
huntsman answered from the tower, ^ That there 
was nothing extraordinary, and that the dog was 
'■.nly disturbed at the torches of the guards and 
liie noise of (#ie bell.” This encouraged Amtns's 
soldiers more than any thing ; for they imagined 
that the liiintsman concealed the truth because 
he had a secret understanding with their leader, 
and that there were many others in the town 
who would promote the design. But when the 
rest of tlieir companions came to scale tlie 
wall, the danger increased. It op|>eared to he 
a long nfliiir, because the ladders sliuok and 
swjmg extremely if they did not mount them 
softly and one by one ; and the time pressed, 
for “the cocks began to crow, 'fhe emintry 
people, too, who kept the market, were ex - 
jiected to arrive every nionient. * Aratiis, tliere- 
fore, hastened up himself when oiilv torfy of 
his company were upon the wall ; and when a 
few more had joined him (Voin below, he put 
himself at the head of his men, and marched 
iirimediaiely to the tyrant's palace, where the 
main guard was kept, and where the iner- 
cenarie.s passed the night under arms. Corning 
suddenly upon tliem, he took (hem prisoners 
without killing one man j and then sent to his 
friends in the town to invite them to come and 
jouj him. They ran to him from all quarters; 
and day now appearing, tlie theatre was filled 
with a erow'd of people who stood in suspense ; 
tor they had only hearrl a rumour, and ha<l no 
certainty of w'hat was doing, till a herald came 
and proclaimed it in these wonis, “ A rat us the 
son of Clinias calls the citizens to liberty.” 

Then, persuaded that the day they had long 
expected w’as come, they nislietl in iiiultitiides 
to the palace of the tyrant, and set fire to it. 
'Ihe flame was so strong that it was seen us 
far as Corinth, and the Corinthians W'ondering 
w hut might be the cniitK', were upon the point 
c»l going to their assistance. ^Nicocles escaped 
out ut tlie <*ity by sotne 'subterranean conduits ; 
and the soldiers having helper! the t^iryonians 
to extinguish the fire, plundered his palare. 
Nor did Aratus hinder them from taking this 
booty ; but the rest of the wealth wliicn the 
Ne\oral tyrants had amassed, he bestowed upon 
the eitizeiis. 

There was not so much as one man killed or 
wounded in this action, either of Aratus’s party 
or the enemy ; fortune so conducting the en* 
terprise as not to sully it with the blood of one 
citizen. Aratns recalleil eighty i>ersons who 
hftd been banished by Nicorles, and of those 
that had been, expelled by the former tyrants 
not less than live hundred. The latter had 
long been forced to wander from place to place, 
some of them full fifty years ; consequently 
nuist of (lieni returned in a destitute condition. 
They were now, indeed, restored to their 


ancient possessions ; bat their going ir^. 
houses and lands whioli had iraind new’ mas* 
Aratus nuder gn'ut difficiiities. 
Wiliiout he saw Antiguiiiis envying tlu lil>ery 
which the city had recovereil, and laving 
schemes to enslave it again, and within he 
found nothing but faction and disorder. He 
therefore judged !♦ best in Uiis critical situation 
ri?*” ** *** ^ **.*•““ h‘»gue. As Uie|)cople 

ol SMcyon were T/orians, they liad no ul\jection 
to being called a par! of llie Acluenn com- 
munity, ov to tbvir f-^rm of governincnt.* It 
most he ackutix^lfugrd, indeed, that the 
Achieana nt tliat time were no very great or 
powerful people, 'fheir towns wew generally 
small, tlieir hinds neither extensive nor fertile; 
and tliey hod no harbours on tlieir enuHts, the 
sea for the ino.st part entering the land in roeky 
and impractirable creeks. Yet none gave a 
better priKif' than this )keople, that the power 
of (Sreeee is invincible while good order and 
harmony prevail uiniuigst her iiieinhers, und 
she has an able general to lead her armies. In 
fact, tliese \ery Aelueaiis, tJiougli but iiiocn- 
siderable in coinpuriaim of the Greeks in tlieir 
flouriHhiiig times, or, to speak more properly, 
not e(|iialiing in their whole coiiiiimAiy the 
strength doi‘ one respi'etalile city in the jieriod 
we are upon, yi't by good coiiiiSelK iiiiii 
lUianiiiiily, atal by hearkening to any man oi 
superior virtue, instead of envying Ins iiicrit, 
not only kept themselves frae amidst so many 
powerful states and t viaiits, hut saved great part 
of (in»ece, or rescued it from chuiiis, 

A.s to his charaeter, Aratus bad Moinething 
very popular in his behaviour ; he had a native 
greatness of mind, and was more atteiitivt; to 
the piiblie interest than to his own. He was 
an implacsible enemy to tyrants; hut willi 
respect to others, he inmie the Root! of his 
country the sole rule of his trieiidship or op- 
position. So that he seems rather to have been 
a mild and lauderaie I'liemy than a xealous 

* The Tliitrii lepahlir iniuli rcHcmliles It. The 
Aelnraiis, Imlird, at flrhl had livo i*ratars ulio»e 
oDice it was hti'h to pn-Kide in the dii i, and to 
coiiiinaad in the ; but it was buua thourjit 
advi.Hahle tet ndiuc Hiriti lo one. Theie is Him 
ililteiriiff, too, hetufi a the Diitc.h Sludilioltler and 
the AcIiumii i*i;\(or. that Ihe latl< i did not contlune 
'two year^ siiei eMivrly ia iih einpleViiieiit. Hat in 
other there i<» a stiikiUK louiiJartty lu'iuetii 

the ^tatl^s ui liidl.iati aiift those of the Achtean 
leaioie ; auii if iIm‘ ALlr.eaus Cfoild have becoiiie a 
niaritime pitwei like the Hutch, their pitwer would 
|•ruh:ll)ly lr,i\f; been iiiuili more exIeiiKne Uiid laAtiiis 
than it was. 

All the cities subject to the Aflr.en l''affue were 
uoveriied by the meat council, or ueiierat ax'eiiibly 
ol' the IV hole tiatioii, which was asMuriltU'd twire » 
year, in the siiiiai.' and autumn, f'o iliis asM Uildy, 
or diet, each of the corifederate nties had a ili{hl 
to send a mmilier of deiuities, who were elrcted in 
their eiiies by a pluralify of vutee». In 

these meetliiits they eiiarted lawo, dispofied of the 
vacant eiii|>lo>fijeids, deelari'd war, made prare, 
coticliided atliaiireH, and, in rfiori, provhfed for 
all the principal ixTasioim of the roinuioiiweallh. 

Ileside the Prator, they bad ten great oaiirrs 
called Dctnhirgt, chosen l»y the urnfial assembly 
out of the moil etniaent and experienced persons 
aiiioiig*>t tbr states. It was their oiUc« to assist 
the prwior with their advire. He was lo propose 
nothiiiit to tbr Keneral as^eriddy but what had been 
previously apptoved by Ibeir iMMty, «iid In l.is 
absence tlie uhote matiagenieut of civil afl'Jiis 
devolved upon them. 
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friend ; hit''; regarda or aversions to pariiculat 
men varying at the oocations pf .,tlie conllnoD- 
wealth dictated. In short, nations and great 
communities with one voice re-echoed tlie 
declaration of the assemblies and theatres, that 
Aratns loved none but good men. With re- 
gard fd open wars and pitched battles, he was 
indeed dimdent and timorous j but in gaining a 
point by stratagem, in surimsing cities and 
tyrants, there could not be an abler man. 

To this cause we mast assign it, that, after 
he had exerted great courage and succeeded in 
enterprises that were looked upon as desperate, ^ 
through too much fear and caution he gave np 
others that were more practicable, and not of 
less importance. For, as amongst animals 
there are some that can see very clearly in the 
night, and yet are next to blind in the daytime, 
the dryness of the eye, and the subtilty of 
its hniiiours, not saiVering them to bear the 
light ; so there is in man a kind of courage and 
understanding, which is easily disconcerted in 
open dangers and encounters, and yet resumes 
a linppy boldness in secret enterprises. Ilie 
reason of this inequajity in men of parts, otlier- 
wise excellent, is their wanting the advantages 
of philosophy* Virtue is in uiem the product 
of nature, unassisted by science, lik^the fruits 
of the forest, which come without the least 
cultivation.^ Of this there are mony examples 
to be found. 

After Anitus bad engaged himself and bis 
city ini the Acinean league, he served in the 
cavalry, and the geneVals highly esteemed him 
for his ready obedience : for though ho had 
contributed so much to the common cause by 
his name and by the forces of Sicyon, yet the 
Achwaii commander, whether of ^ Dima, or 
Tritta, or some more iiieonsideriible town, 
found him always as tractable as the meanest 
soldier. 

When the king of Egypt made him a present 
of twenty-five talents, lie received it indeed, 
blit laid out the whole upon his fellow -citi- 
zens ; relieving the necessitous with part of it, 
nnd ransoming such os were prisoners with the 
rest. 

But the exiles whom Aratns had recalled 
would not be satisfied with any thing less than 
.the restitution of their estates, and gave tiic 
present possessors so much trouble that the 
city was in danger of being ruined by sedition.- 
In this extremity he saw no resource except in 
the generosity of Ptolemy, 'and therefore de- 
termined to take a voyage to Egypt, and apply 
to him for ns much money as would reconcile 
all parties. Accordingly he set sail for 
I^lethone above the proniontor}'^ of Malea, in 
hopes of taking tli|^ shortest passage. But a 
contrary wind sprang up, nind the sens rau so 
high that tlie pilot, unable to bear up against 
them, changed nis course, and with much difli- 
ciilty got into Adria,-f- a town which was in the 
enemy's hands ; for Antigoniis had a garrison 

* This character of Aratns is perfectly agreeable 
to what Polybius has given us in hTs fourth book. 
Two great masters will draw with equal excellence, 
though their iiiaiiiier must bo dillbreiit. 

f PaloierliiB coiviectiires that we should read 
which he niipposca to be a town in the 
Island of Andros, He coiidrnis U with this argu- 
tnent, that Aratiis is said.tu have passed from beuce 
to Biibfeo, which i* oppo&lie to that island. 


tliere. To avoid this iimulnent danger he 
landed, and, with onlyjoue friend named Ti. 
manthes, making Ips way as far os possihU 
from the sea, sought for shelter in a place wt lj 
covered witli wood, in which he ana his com. 
paniop SMnt a veiT disagreeable niglit. Soorl 
after he had left the ship, the governor of tlm 
fort came and inquired for him; but he was 
deceived by Aratus*s. servants, wlio ' were in 
strucled to say he had made off in another 
vessel to Euboea. However, he detained the 
ship and servant as lawful prize. * Aratns 
spent some days in this distressful situation, 
where one while he looked out io reconnoitre 
the coast, and another while he kept himself 
concealed ; but at last by good fortune a Ro- 
man ship happened to pnt in near the place of 
his retreat The ship was bound for Syriu, 
and Aratus prevailed upon the master to land 
him ill Caria. ^ But he had ^ equal dangers tu 
combat at sea in this as in his lormer passages. 
And when he .was tii Caria, he had a voyage 
to take to 'Egypt, which he found a very long 
one. Upon his arrival, however, he was im- 
mediately admitted to audience by the king, 
who had long been inclined to serve him on 
account of the paintings which he used tu com- 
pliment him with from Greece: for Aratiis,- 
who lipd a taste for these things, was always 
collecting for him the pieces of the best 
masters, particularly those of PampHilus and 
Melanthiis for ftiicyoii was famed tor tiie 
cultivation of the arts, particularly the art of 
painting ; and it was believed tliat there only 
the ancient elegance was preserved withuiit 
the least corruption. Hence it was, that the 
great Apelles, at a time when he w'as miicfi 
admired, went to Sicyon. and gave the painters 
a talent, not so much for any improvement ho 
expected, as for the reputation of liaving been 
of their school. In consequence of which, 
Aratus, when he restored Uicyon to Tiberfv, 
and destroyed the portraits of tlie tyrants, hesi- 
tated a long time on coming to tluit of Aristni- 
tns ; for it was the united work of the disciples 
of Melunthiis, who had represented him stand- 
ing ill a chariot of victory, and tlie pencil of 
Apelles had contributed to the perlonnaticc, 
as we are informed by Polenio the geo- 
grapher. 

The piece was so admirable that Aratus 
could not avoid feeling the art that was dis 
played in it; but his ^matred of tyrants soon 
overenled that feeling, and he ordered it to he 
defaced. Nealces the painter,-}- who iva.s 
honoured with his friendship, is said to ha\ e 
Implored him with tears to spare that piece : 
and when he found him inflexible, said, 

* Two of the most celebrated painters of ail 
antiquity. ' Pamphilus had been brought up uii<l> r 
Rtipompus, aud was the master of Apelles ami 
Melatitnns. The capital pieces of Pamphilus were, 
a Brotherhood, a Battle, the Victory of t>ie 
Athenians, and Ulysses in his vessel takhm 
leave of Calyyso* Pliny tells us, that the whole 
wealth of a city could scarce purchase one of dv 
pieces of Helautbus. 

t Nealces was a painter of great reputation 
One of bis pieces was the uaval tight beweeii th*s 
Egyptians and the Persians. As the action wai 
upon the Nile, whose colour is like' that of the- 
sea, he distinguished it by u syniliot. He drew ao 
as$ drinking on the shore, and a crocodile In ihc 
act to spiiug upon hlui* PbiN. I. xxxv. c. il- 
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Aratiis^ coniimte your war with tyranU, but 
jK>t with everv ihinj? tlmt belongs to them. 
Spare At least the chariot and tlie victory » and 
I shali soon niahe Aristratas vanish.” Aralns 
pive his consent^ and JVealces ' defaced the 
figure of Aristratiis» but did not venture to put 
any thing in its place except a ]>aiui-tree. We 
are told, howe%'er, that there was still a dim 
appearance of the feet of Aristratas at the 
bottom of tliG chariot 

This taste for painting had already recom- 
mended Aralns to Ptolemy, and his conversa- 
tion gained so much farther him tliat^ he 
made him a preseut of a^ hundred and liftv 
talents for the city ; forty of which' he sent with 
hill, on his return to Peloponnesus, a,iid he re- 
mitted the rest in the se^^^ral portions and at 
tiie times that he had fixed. It was u glorious 
tiling to apply so much money to the use of 
ius fellow-citizens, at a time when it was com- 
mon to see generals and demagogues, for iniich 
Hiiiidler sums which they received of the 
kings, to oppress, enslave*, and betray to them 
the cities where they were born. Isut it was 
still more glorious, by tliis money to reconcile 
the poor to the rich, to secure tlie common- 
wealth, and establish harmony amongst all 
ranks of fieople. 

Ilis iiioderatiou in the exorcise of the great 
power he was vested with was truly ad- 
mirable. For, being apnoiuted sole arbitrator 
of the claims of tlie i^xiles, he refused to act 
alone, an^ .joined fifteen of the citizetis in the 
c ommission ; with whose assistance, after much 
labour and attention, he estalilished peace and 
iVietidship amongst the people. Besidi* the 
lioiiriiirs w hich the whole cuiiuniinity conferred 
oa Liin for these services, the exiles in par- 
ticular erected his statue in brass, and put upon 
it tills inscription : 

Far as the pillars which xttcicics uatM, 

Ttiy cdunsels ami ihy deetls in aims for Orrece 

I tie tongue of Tame has told. Itiit wi^, Atulti.s, 

We wanderers whom thou hast restored to 
tiiicyoii, 

Will sing thy justice ; place tliy pIcaAiii;; form, 
*As a iH’iiigiiant power with uods that save. 

For thiMi hast f*iveii that dear equality, 

4iid all the laws w*hicli favoiiriog Heaven iiiijil 
(iive. 

Aratus, after such iiii]>oi hint services, %\as 
tilnced above envy amongst his people. Ilut 
king Antigoniis, uneasy at the progress he 
iiimlo, was determined either to gain him, or 
to make him obnoxious to Ptolemy. lie 
tlirrcfore gave him extraordinary marks of his 
regard, tlioiigli he wanted no such aiUances. 
AiiKuiRst others this was one. On occasion of 
a Murrificc which he oflered at Corinth, he sent 
portions of it to Amt us at Sicyon : and at the 
feast which ensuea, he said in full asseinhly, 

I at first looked upon tins yoiiug Sicyonian 
only as a man of a liberal and patriotic spirit, 
hut now' I find that r e is qIso a good juilge 
ftf the characters and affairs of princes. At 
first he overlooked ifs for the sake of foreign 
ho|)es, and the admiration he had conceived 
from stories of the w^ealtli, the elephants, fleets, 
find the splendid court of Egypt; hut since he 
lias been ii|H>n the spot, ami seen that all this 
pomp is merely a theatrical thing, he is come 
over entirely to ns. f have receivcfl bhn to 

my Losoni, and 4m determined to cmploj him 
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! in all my afTnirik 1 desire, therefore, you will 
all consider him use friend.” The envit is 
and malevolent took occasion from this sperdi 
to lay heavy charges against Aratus in their 
letters to Ptolemy, insomuch that the king sent 
of his agents to tax him witli Itis infidelity. 
Thus, like passionate lovers, tlie candidates for 
tlie first favours of k .igs dispute them willi the 
utmost envy and muiigitUy. 

Atler Arat'is was tir:i clmstii general of the 
Achmnn le.iguc, he ra\a,.ed liOcris, which lies 
on ilic otfier sidr of the gulf oi’ Corinth ; And 
committed the saiue^ spoil in the trrritories of 
Calydon. It was his intention to aN.<4i»t the 
Bijeotians with ten thousand men, hut he came 
too late; they were already dcfeiitrd by the 
j^^tolians in an action iic'ar CIm lonca,^ in 
which Ahtrocriliis their general, and u thou- 
sand of th«*ir men, were slain. 

The year follow ing,^ Aratus, being elected 
general a^uiu, undertook that cele|iralcd eii- 
^rprise oi recovering the citadel of Corinth; 
in which he coii.sulted not only the hem fit id' 
Sicyon and Arhaia. out of (Ireece in geiter.il , 
for such would be the expulsion of tin; iMac«'- 
doiiiau garrisun, which was nothing better than 
a tyriint's yoke. As Chares, flio Atlicnian 
general, upon a battle, whieh he won of tin: 
king of Persia's lieiiti'iianls, wrote to the people, 
j that he had gaiin^d a victory which was NiMter 
j to that of TIarathon ; so wu may jiistlv call tliis 
j exploit of Aratus sister to that of PelopiilnH 
(ho Thehan, and •Tlira.vyhubis the Atiieni.in, 
when they killed th.'* I j rants. There is, imleed, 
this diflerence, that Aratiis's enterprise was 
not against (ireeks, hut against a foreign power 
wlitch is a iliirereiice miieli to his honour. 1*'or 
the Isthmus of (au iiitli, wliicli si’parates the tvx* 
seas, joins our l*(>ntiiteni to iliat of IVIopoit- 
iicsus; and when tin n* is a good i*arrison in (lie 
citadel of ('orinth, which stands on a liigh itilf 
in the middle, at an npial distance trom the 
two continents, it eiils otf the coiiimunieatioa 
with those within tlu' l.stinuus, so that fin r* 
cun he no passage for troops, nor any kind of 
commerce, ifither liy sea or lainl. In sliorl, he 
that is ])OKsessed of it, is iiiaKter td'all (preecc. 
The younger Philip of .M.'ir:rdoii, Ibendlirc*, was 
not jesting, hut spoke a serious Iriitli, when in* 
called the city of Corinth Me J'elfrrs of iirfvt't*. 
Hence, (he place was always much couU*nded 
for, |>articulurly hy kings and princes. 

Antigoniis’s isi.sslon for it was not less than 
that of love in its greatest luadneHS ; and it wax 
th«; chief object of his cares to find a method of 
taking it l>y surprise wdien the hn|ies of suc- 
ceeding hy open force failed. When Alex- 
ander, who was master of ih^ citadel, died of 
poison, that is Stiiil to have been given him 
through AiitiKOniis's means, his wife Nica*a, 
into vvhose hands it then felt, gnnrded it with 
great care. But Antigonus, hoping U> gain it 
by means of his sun Deiiietriiis, si^rit him in 
make her an offer of his hand. It was a Aatter* 

• We must take care to dittlafulih thU hatUe o 
Cliseronea from that great action in vvliicb Philip 
wf Macedrfii l>eat tlie TlirhauW and Attoeiilaiia, and 
whirli happened felvty.fix years before Aratus qNU 
born. 

i Polybius, who wrote from Aratas*s Commeii 
laries, tells ns, there were eii;ht y*ars bet we r 
: Aratiis’s flr^i pjaetorRiiio and hit second, fnWhic 
i be look Acr 
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Ittif; prospect taawotMm somewhat advanced 
ifi-'yeari^ to have such a young prince for her 
husband. ^ Accordingly Antigonus caught, her 
bjhthts bait. However^ she did not give up the 
eitadel^ but yarded it with the same attention 
as before. Antigonus .pretending to take no 
notice, celebrated the marrioge with sacrittres 
and shows, and spent whole days in teustiiig 
the people, as if nis mind had been entirely 
taken up w'ith mirth and ^ pleasure. One day, 
when Amccbeiis was to sing in the theatre, he 
conducted Nicaea in person on her way to the 
entertainment in a litter set out witli royal 
ornaments. 8iic was eluted with- the honour, 
and had not the least thought of what was to 
enaiie« But when they came to the point which 
bore towards the citadel, he ordered the men 
that bore the litter to proceed to the theatre : 
and bidding farewell to Atnnebeus and (in* 
wedding, ho walked up to the fort, much table r 
than could have been expected IVom- a man of 
his years. Finding the gate barred, he knocked 
with his stntf, and commanded the guard to 
open it Surprised at the sight of him, they 
complied, and thus he became master of the 
place. He was not able to contain his joy on 
that occasion : he drank and revelled in the 
open streets and in the market-place, attetuh d 
with female musicians, and crowned 
flowers. When we see a man of his age, who 
had experienced such changes of fortune, ca- 
rouse aud iiidulgejiis transports, embracing and 
snhitiiig every one he meets, we must acknow- 
ledge that unexpected joy raises greater tumults 
in an unbalanced mind, and oversets sooner 
tlmn either fear or sorrow. 

Antigonus liaving in this manner made him- 
self innsier jof the citadel, garrisoned it with 
men in whom he placed the greatest conUdence, 
and made the pliilosopher Persieus governor. 
Whilst Alexander was living, Aratiis had cast 
his eye upon it, as an excelhmt acepnsition fiir 
his country : but the Achmiins udiiiittiiig Alex- 
ander into the league, he did not prosecute liis 
design. Afterwards, howei^er, a new occa.sion 
presented itself. There were in Corinth fimr 
brothers, natives of Syria, one of which, named 
Hiocles. served as a soldier in the garrison. 
The other three having stolen some of the 
king* s money, retired to Sicyon, where Ihey 
applied to one jSSgias a hanker, whom Arattis 
used to employ. Part of this gold they inime- 
dintely disposed of to him, and lilrginus, one of 
the three, at several visits, privately changed 
the rest. TKus an acquaintance was formed 
between him and ^^gias, who one day drew 
him into discourse about the garrison. Frgiiius 
told him, that as he olten went up to visit his 
brother, he had observed^ on the steepest side 
a small winding path cut in the. rock, aud lead- 
ing to a part of tlie wall much lower than the 
rest Upon this .^E^gias said, with an air of | 
raillery, Why will you my good friend, pur- 
loin the kings* treasures for sq inconsiderable a 
Aum, when yon might raise yourselves to opu- 
lence by one hour's pervice? ^Dp not you 
' know that if yon are taken, you will as cer- 
tajlnlybe put to death for this trifling theft, as if | 
|rou had betrayed the citadel ?” Eimnus 
laughed at the liint, and promised to sound his { 
brother Dicmles upon the subject; for he could' 
not, he said, place much confidence in the , 
other two 


A few days after this he returned, and had 
an interview witli Amtus, at which it was 
agreed that he should conduct him to a )iart of 
the wall that was not above fifteen feet high 
and that both he and his brother Diocles sliould 
assist him in the rest of the enterprise.' Aratns 
on his part, promised to give them sixty talents' 
if he succeeded ; and in case they failed, and' 

I yet returned all safe to Sicyon, he engaged 
I that each of them should have a house and orn' 
talent. As it was necessary that the sixtv 
talents should be deposited in the hands oY 
^^"gias, for the satisfaction of Erginus, and 
Aratiis neither had such a sum, nqr chose to 
borrow it, because that might create some sus- 
picion of his iiiU-ntipns, he took most of his 
plate and his wife’s jewels, and pledged them 
with il^igius for the money. Such was tlic 
greatness of his soul, such his passion for high 
achievements, that knowing that Phocion aiul 
Epaminondas were accounted the justest ami 
most excellent of all the Greeks, for refiising 
great presents, and not sacrificing virtue to 
money, lie n.'icended a step higher. He pri- 
vately gave money, he embarked his estate in 
an enterurise, where he alone was to expose 
himself n>r the many, whorwere not even ap- 
prised of his intentions in their favour. Who 
then can sufficiently admire his magnanimity '( 
Who is there, even in our^ days, that is liot 
fired w'ith an ambition to imitate the mait wim 
purchased so much t! anger at so p'eafr’ an ex- 
pense, who pledged the m^t valiiiJMe of hi'^ 
goods for tlie sake of being introdnc^P.by 
amongst enemies, where he was tojPit for lit.> 
life, without any other equivalent tlmii the ho})c 
of performing a great action ? 

This undertaking, which was dangerous 
enough in itsell^ became more so by a iiiislakt; 
wiiicJi they committed in tlie beginning. Tech • 
non, one of Aratns’s servants, of wliom we 
have nli^ady spoken, was sent before toDiorles, 
that they ini^it reconnoitre the wall 
thcr. lie had never seen Diocles, but lu*. 
thought he should easily knbw him by the marks 
which Erginus had given, which were ciirlwl 
hair, a swarthy complexion, and want of beard. 
He went, therefore, to the place appointed, pud 
sat down before the city at a point called Ontis, 
to wait for Erginus and his brother Diodes. 
Ill fhe meantime Dionysius their eldest brotiu r, 
who knew nothing of the afihir, happened lo 
, roiJie «! ». He greatly resembled Diodes ; and 
Techuon, struck with his appearance, wdiicli 
answered the description, asked hun if he had 
any connection with Br^us. He said he was 
his brother ; upon whicn, Technon, tliorungt.ly 
persuaded that he was speaking to Diodes, 
witliout asking his name, or waiting for any to- 
ken, gave him his hand, mentioned to him Die 
circumstances of the appointment vvith 
and asked him many questions about it Diony- 
sius availed hiniself very artfully of the mis- 
take, agreed to every point, aj\d returning 
towards the city, held him in disconrlMi without 
giving him the least cause of suspickMi. Th^y 
were now near the town; and he was on Dm 
point of seizing Techpon, when by^i^l lor- 
tnne'Eiipttus inet them, and perceiving how 
much his friend was imposed upon, and Di*' 
great danger he was in, neckoned to him to 
make his escape. Accordingly they both hed« 
aud got safe to Aratus. However, Aratus did 
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no( ffive up hut but immediately seut 

Krginus to Dioiiyfius, tu oHer him money, and 
entreat him to be silent ; in which he succeeded 
so well, that he brought Dionysius along with 
him to Aratua. When they had him in their 
hands, they did not think it safe to part with 
liini they hound and set a guard on him in a 
stnalJ apartment, and then prepared for tlioir 
* principal design. ^ 

When every thing was ready, Aratas ordered 
his troops to pass the night under anna ; and 
taking wdth him four hundred picked men, few 
of whom knew tlie husinesa th<^ w'tre going 
about, he led them to tlie gates oAhe city near 
the temple of Juno. It was then about the 
middle of summer, the moon at tlie full, and tlio 
night without the least cloud. As their arms 
glittered with the reflection of the moon, they 
w ere afraid that circumstance would discover 
them to the watch. The foremost of them were 
now near the walls, when clouds arose from 
the sen, and covered the city and its environs, 
'riie men sat down and took olT their shoes, 
that they might make the less noise, and nionnt 
the ladders without danger of slipping. But 
Brginiis took with him sei'en young men in the 
habit of travellers, and getting iinohsc^rved to 
the gate, killed the keeper and the guard that 
were with liim. At the same time the ladders 
wcia^ applied to the walla, and Aratus, with 
a hundred men, got over with the utmost expe- 
dition. The rest he commanded to follow in 
the best manner they could, and having imme- 
diately drawn up . bis ladders, lu^ iimndied at 
(he head of his party through the town towards 
the citadel, coundent of success, because he was 
not discovered. 

As (hey advanced they met four ottho watch 
with a light, which gave Arutus a full and 
timely view of them, while he and his coin|>niiy 
coulcl not be seen by tliein, because the moon 
was still over-clouued. He therefore retired 
under sonic ruined walls, and lay in utrduisli 
for them. Three out of the four were killed ; 
but the other, after he had received a cut upon 
liis head, ran off, crying, “That (he enemy 
was in the city.” A little after, the tnmi pels 
sounded, and tiie whole town was in motion 
on the alarm. The streets were filleil with 
people running op and down, and so many 
lights were brought out, both in tlie lower town 
and (he citadel, that the whole was illuininatcd, 
and a confused noise was heard froin every 
quarter. Aratus w'ent on, notwithRiandiiig, 
and attempted (he way up, the rock. He pro- 
ceeded in a slow and difficult manner at nrst, 
because he had lost the path, wliich lay deep 
beneath the craggy' parts of the rock, and led 
to the wall by a great variety of windings and 
turniii^ But at that moment the moon, as U 
were by miracle, is said .to have dis|iersed the 
clouds, and thrown a light on tim most ob- 
scure part of (he path, wtiich continned till he 
reached the wall at the place be wanted. Tlicn 
the clouds gathered afresh, and she hid her 
tace again. 

In the meantime the three hundred men 
whom Aratus bad left by the temple of Juno 
had entered the city, which they found all in 
alarm, and full of liphts. As they could not 
find the way Aratns had taken, nor trace lunr 
in the least, tliey screened themselves under 
tlie* sbadf'side of a high rock, and wailed 


tliere in great perplexity and dist.vss. By flu . 
time Aratus was engaged witJi the vneinv on 
the ramparts of the ciUidel, and they ould 
distingnish the cries of comlmtants ; but as the 
noise \ya8 echoed by tJie ueighbouriug niotiD> 
tains, it was uncritai?! from whence it first 
Wliilst tJiey were in dotiht wlmt way 
to turn, Arclielaus, 'vho coniinandcd (he kinga 
-forces, took a coustderahle corps, and began 
to ascend (lie hill with lo^id shouts, and (rum* 
pets sounding, in orilvr to attack Aratus's 
iT-ur. He passed flu* of llie tliren hun- 
dred without pcrri-ivnig thmi; hot he was no 
soonor goiii* by thoo lUoy rost* as iVom uii am- 
btiscnde, (ell upon liini^uiul killing llm first 
they altarkcd. so terrified the rest, and even 
Arebelfius liiiiiself, (hat they turned their 
backs, and wore pursued till they ciilirclv dis- 
per'«e<l. 

When the parly was thus \ ictorioiis, Ergl- 
nns came to them from their friends above, to 
iutbriii them that Aniliis was t ngaged with (he 
enemy, who defended (hemsolves with great 
\igour, that tlu' wall itKclf was disputed, and 
that their general wanted iminodiate assist' 
mice. They Imdo him lead .hem to the place 
timi moment ; and u.s they ascended, tliey 
discovered thomsches by their shouts. Tiiu.s 
their (Vieinls w'cre encoiinigcd, and fhu reflec- 
tion oi' tin? (iill moon upon their urins made 
their niimbcis appear gri atcr to their enemies, 
on iircoimt oi‘ tiie length of the path, fti (ho 
eri)ot*H of tlie night, too, the shouts Munned to 
come from a inm li lurgrr party. At last they 
joined Anvtiis, ai.d with a uiiiled eiTurl bent 
oil* the enemy, arnl look ixiht upon the wall. 
At break of day llu- citadet was their own, 
and the first rays of the Him did honour to 
(heir victory. At (lie same time (he n'st <»r 
Aratus's fon'es arrived from Sicyon : the Co. 
riritliinris readily uneiied their gates to them, 
and assi.sted in taking the king's suldiim pri- 
siHiers. 

When he thought his victury conipleli?, ho 
went down from tlm ciiadel to the theatre : nti 
innumerable multitude cruw<liug to sec him, 
and tfihear the speech that he w'ouhl make to 
the Corinthians. After he liad disposed the, 
Acha'ans on each side of tin? avenues to (he 
theatre, he came from lieliind the scenes, and 
made his umiearance io his urmour. But ho 
was so mucli changed by labour Hrid watching, 
that the joy and elevatiVm which his siif:ce«is 
might ha\e inspired, were weighed down by 
the extreme fatigue of his spirits. On his ap- 
peurance, the people i in tried lately liegan to 
express llieir high sense of his se.rvice.s ; ij|inii 
which he took his suear in his right hand, and 
leaning his body anci one knee a little against 
it, remained a long time iu that posture silent, 
to receivu t!«eir plaudits and Acclamntioiis, 
their praises of his virtue, and compliments ou 
his good fortune. 

After their first transports were over, and ho 
perceived that he could be heard, he sainnioned 
the strength he had left, and made a siieech in 
(be name of the Aclimaiis citable to tlm great 
event, fiersuaded the Corinthianr to join tlio 
league, and delivered to tliem the keys of (heir 
city, which they had not been masters of siiice 
tlie times of Philip. As to the geoerals ot 
Antigonus, he set Archelaos, who was liis 
prifiOfier free * but lie put Theopbrasiiis to 

Z *i 
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becanse be roftised to leave Corinth. | 
I’erseeue, on the taking: of the citadeL fnade his 
escape to Cenchreae. -Some time after, when 
he was amnsina himself with dipputationa in 
philosophy, ana sowie pferson auvanced this 
position, “ None hut the wise man is fit to be 
a^fceneral “It is true,” said he, “and hie 
gfoaa know it, that this maxim of Zeno's onde 
pleased me more than all the rest; but 1 have 
changed my opinion, since I was better taiig^ht 
by the ^onnff Sicyoriian.” This circumstance 
concerning Persieus we have from many his- 
torians. 

Aratiis immediately seized fhe Ifera^um, or 
temple. of Juno, and Hie harbour of Lcch^eum, 
in which he took tvveiif y-fiv e of the king’s .ships. 
He took also five liuiKlivd horses, and four 
hundred Syrians, whom In* sold. The Aehaviiis 
put a garrison of four hundred men in the 
citadel of Coriiitli, which was strengthened 
with (iffy dogs, and as many men to keei) them. 

. The Koninns were great admirers ofPnilopoc- 
men, and called him t/tc Iasi of 1 ho Greeks; 
not allowing that there' was any great man 
amongst that people after him. But, in my 
npininti, this exploit of Arnfiis is the last which 
the Greeks to boast of. Indeed, wliether 
W'e consider tlie boldness of the enterprise, 
fhe good forliine which attended it, it ecpials 
. the greatest u|»on record. The same appears 
from its immediate consequences ; the Mega- 
rcrisinns revolted from Antigoniis, nnd^ joined 
Arntns; the Trirzenians and Kpiduiirians too 
ranged themselves on the side of the Aclurans. 

In his first expedition beyond the bounds of 
Peloponnesus, Aratiis overran Attica, and 
passing into Salamis, ravaged that island : so 
that file Aeliamii forces thought tlu'Oiselves 
escaped, ns it were, out of prison, and follow ed 
him wherever, he pleased. On tliis occasion 
be set the Athenian prisoners free without ran- 
som, by W'liieli he sowed amongst them the 
first seeds of defection from the IMacedoniaus. 
lie brought Ptolemy likewise into the Aeluean 
league, by procuring him the ilirection of the 
war both by sea and land. Smdi was his in- 
flCence over the Aclueans, that, ns the laws 
did not allow him to be general tw'o years (o- 
geflu*r, they npp«»intrd him every other year ; 
and inaction, as well us counsel, he bad always 
in eft’ect the chief eommaiid : for they saw it 
w’ns not w'oaltli, or glory, or the friendship of 
kings, or the advantage of Ins own country, or 
any thing els© that he prelcrre^l to the promo- 
tion of the Aclueon power. He thought that 
Cities in their single capacity were xyeak, and 
that they could not provide for their defence 
without uniting and binding themselves together 
for the common good. As the niembers of tlie 
body cannot be nourished, or live, but by tlieir 
connection with each other, and when separated 
pine and decay; so cities perish when they 
nreak off from the community to wliich they 
belonged: and, on the contrary, gather strength 
and power by becoming parte of some great 
body, and epjoying the fruits of the wisdom of 
the whole.* 

• We Bhstl here give the resiler an account of 
some laws, by whicta the Acliwan stetes were 
governed. I. An extraonUnary auembly was not 
to be summoned at the request of foreign ambassa- 
dors, unless they first iiotifled, in writing, to the 
Prs’for and Vemivrgi, the subject of ibeir em- 


OWrviM, therefore. (h.t all the brave.^t 
peoj)le in his nei^bbonrhond lived according to 
their own laws, it gave him pain to see the Ar- 

5 ives in slavery, and he took measures for 
estroying their tyrant Aristomachns.* Besides 
he was ambitious of restoring Argos to its 
liberty, as a reward for the edneation it had 
oftbrded him, and to unite it to the Ach^an 
league. Without much difficulty he found ‘ 
them hardy enough to undertake the commis- 
sion, at the head of whom was iEschylus and 
Charimenes the diviner ; but they had no sword.s, 
for they were forbidden to keep arms, and tli© 
tyrant bad laid great penalties on such as 
should be found to have any in their possession. 
To supply this defect, Aratus provided sevmil 
daggers for them at Corinth, and having scweil 
them up in the packsaddles of horses that were 
to carry some ordinary wares, they were by 
that sfratagem. conveyed to Argos.-f- In the 
meantime Charimenes, taking in another of Iii.s 
frieiids as. a partner, .^schylus and his as- 
sociates were so niiadi provoked that they ca.st 
him ulf, and determined to do the biisines.s by 
Uiemsolves. But Charimenes, perceiving their 
intention, in resentment of the slight, infornw d 
the tyrant of their purpose, when tliey werc.fe* 
set out to put it in execMition. Upon whirli tiu y 
fled with precipitation, and most of (Iilim 
escaped to Corinth. 

It was not long, however, before Arisfo 
inachiis was de.spatched by one of hi.s own ser- 
vants ; but before any measures could be taken 
to guard against tyranny, Aristippus took lh»i 
reins, and proved a w orse tyrant than the rornier: 
Aratus, iiulecd, marched iinrned lately to 
Argos with all the Acliieaiis that were able !•> 
bear anas, in order to siippurt the. citian iH, 
wJioiJi he doiibted'iiot (o hud ready to nss«. it 
their liberty. But they had been long m- 
cii.stomed to the yoke, and were willing to be 
slaves ; insomuch (hat not one of them joineil 
him, and he returned with the inronveiiiener 
of bringing a charge upon the Acha’ans, tha(_ 
they had committed acts of hostility iu time ol 
full peace.; for they were summoned to answir 
for this injustice before the Mantineaii.s. 

Aratus did hot appear at the trial, and Aris- 
tippus being the prosecutor, got a line ol thirty 
miiia: laid iiijoii the Achseans. As that tyrant 
both hated and feared Aratus, he meditated 
his death, and Antigoniis entered into fnc! 
scheme. They had their emissaries in almost 
every quarter, w^atching their opnorluridy. 
But the surest guard for a prince, or other chid, 
is the sincere affection of liis people : lor when 
(he commons and. the nobility, instead of feai- 
ing their chief mag^istrate, fear for him, he sees 
with many eyes, and hears witli many ears. 

bassy. 2. No city, subject to the league, was ^ 
send any emblHsy to a foreign prince or state, wiui- 
out the consent and approbation of the general die^ 
3, No member of the assembly was to accepfr ft 
presents from foreign princes, under any pretence 
whatsoever. 4. No prince, state, or city, was to be 
admitted into the league, without the 
the whole alliance, a. The general assembi} was 
not to sit above three days. 

• This Arlslomachus must not be coRfoiin«t« 
with him who was thrown Into the tea at Cenenrew. 

Beiwegn tbem reigned ArUtippgji* 

f Polybius places this attempt for the relief o* 
Argos under the second Arislomactoia. 

Vld. Polyte lib. it. 
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AimI here 1 caoDot bat leave a little tlie thread 
ol my stoiy, to describe that manner of l^fe 
tvhich Aristippus was under a necessity of 
readings if he chose to keep in his hands that 
despotism, that state of an arbitrary sovereign, 
which is commonly so much envied and ad- 
mired ns the highest pitch of happiness. 

This tyrant, who hud Antigonus for his ally, 
who kept so large a body*gua^ and had not 
left one of his enemies alive in ine city, would 
not suffer his guards to do duty in the palace, 
hnt only in the vestibule and porticos about it. 
When supper was over, he sent away all his 
Korvants, narred the door of the hall himself 
and with his mistress crept through a trap-<1oor 
into a small chamber above. U<pon that door 
he placed his bed, and slept there as a person 
in his anxious state of mind may he stippost^d 
h sleep. The ladder by which he went up. Ids 
mistress’s mother took away, and secured in 
another room till momiiig, wJien she brought it 
again, and called up this wonderful prince, 
alio crept like a reptile out of Ids hole. 
NNMiereas Aratus, who acquired a lasting com- 
maud, not by force of arms, but by virtue, and 
ill a way agreeable to the laws ; who made Ids 
aiqienrnnce without fear in a plain vest and 
( loak, and always shewed himself an enemy to 
tyrants, left an illustrious posterity among the 
Creeks, wliich flourishes at this day. But of 
those who have seized castles, who have main- 
tained guards, who have fenced themselves, 
witli arms; and gates, and barricadues, how 
ft^w can we reckon up that have not, like 
timorous hares, died a violent death ; and not 
tine of them has left a family, or even a momi- 
iiient, to preserve Ids memory with honour. 

Aratus made many attempts, both private 
ami open, to pall down Aristippus, and rescue 
Argos out of his hands, but he always miscar- 
ried. Once he applied his scaling ladders, 
and ascended the wall with a small party, in 
spite of the extreme danger that threatened 
him. lie even succeeded so fur ns to kill the 
guards (hat came to oppose him ; but when 
tl'iy appeared, and the tyrant attacked him on 
all sides, the people of Argos, as if he had liot 
been fighting for their liberty, and they w’erc 
only presiding at the Nemean games, sat very 
impartial spectators of the action, without 
making the least motion to assist. Aratus de- 
fended himself with great courage, and though 
he had his thigh run through with a spear, 
maintained his post all day against such supe- 
rior numbers. Would his s&ength have per- 
mitted him to continne tlie combat In the night, 
too, he most have carried his point ; for the 
tyrant now thought of nothing but making his 
escape, and had already sent most of his trea- 
sure on boanl his ships. However, as no one 
gave Aratus intelligence of this circumstance, 
as his water failed, apd his wound disqualified 
him from any further efforts, he callecl off his 
men and retired.^ 

He^ now despaired of succeeding by way of 
surprise, and therefore openly entered the ter- 
ritories of Argos with his army, and committed 
great devastations. He fought a pitched bat- 
tie witli Aristippus, near the river Chares, and 
ou that occasion he was censured for deserting 

the action, and letting the victory slip out of 
his hands ; for one part of his army had clearly 
die advantage, and was advancing fast in (be 


piirsuiL when he, withoul being oMtr|m\\ert d 
where he acted in person. lucrVly out of ^ ,ir 
and diffidence, retired in great disorder to nis 
camp. His men, on their rcttim from the pu»- 
suit, expressed their indignation at being piv- 
vented from erecting fh\ trophy, after llu*\ Tia*l 
put the enemy to flight, and killed many "moro 
men than they had lost. Aratus, wounded 
with these reproaeoes, cielfi'iniiied li» risk a 
second^ battle for the tropiiy. Aeeonliiigly, 
after hisiiiei* had li.iy, he ilrew Ihein 

out the nert. But lio ing that the enemy 'h 
niimbiTs were iiierr.iM-’d. aitii that their trouiui 
were in much, higher spirits than hefore, he 
durst not venture iipiui an actitui, butrelr^mteil 
after having obtained a truce to carry otT the 
dead.^ However, by his engagiii}? inaiiners, 
and his abilities in the admiiiisfration, he ob- 
viated the eoiiseipiiMici's of (his error.nud added 
the city of Cleonx to the Achaviii league. 
Ill Gleona' he caused (he Neiiieaii games (o be 
celebrated ; for he itioiight thal city bail the 
best und^ most aneii'iit i‘hiiiii to trieiii. The 
peojde of Argos liUeuise 4 xhiiiiie<l them ; and 
on this oeeasiou. the freedom and M'Ciirity 
which hail beioitiie privilege of the ehamnioiis 
were tirst viithiled. Tin* Aclueans coiisiilert'd 
asunomies all that had repaired to (he games 
at Argos, and having sei^ted them as th(‘y pas- 
sed iliruiigh their territories, suhl tht'iii for 
slaves. So violent and implacable was tlieir 
general’s hatred of tyrants. 

Not long after. Aratus had inlidligence that 
Aristippus had a design upon Cleome. hut (hat 
lie was afraid of him, because he thi'ii resided 
at Corinth, which was very near Oleoiia'. In 
this case h<* assembled his forces by proelfli- 
ii.miion, and lia\ ing ordered them to take pro- 
visions for several days, inarchi'd to C«‘in:hn*ije. 
By this inanaMivre he hoped to bring Aristip- 
pus against Cleome, as supposing him at a dis^ 
tarice ; and it had its elleel. The tyrant iiii- 
inediately set out frorii Argos with liis army. 
But it was no Nooiier dark, than Aratus re* 
furnerl from Ceiiclirea; to Corinth, and having 
placed guards in all the roads, led on llm 
Acluenns, w'ho followed him in surh good or- 
der, and with so murh celerity and pleasiin*, 
that they not only made their inandi, hut en- 
tered Cleonm that night, and put tijemselyes in 
order of battle, nor did Aristippus g«in (he 
least knowledge of this movi meiit. 

Next morning, at break of day, the gates 
were opened, tin- triimpc ( Noiiiided, and Aratus 
advancing at full speed, and with all the alarm 
of war, fell upon the enemy, ami soon routed 
(hem. Then lie went upon the pursuit, par - 
ticularly that way whieli he imagined Arislip- 
pu.s might take ; tor the country had several 
outlets. The pursuit was ninfinned as far as 
Mycenae, and the tyrant, as Diiiias tells us, ivas 
overtaken and killed hy a Cretan named Tra- 
giscuH ; and of liis army there wi re above fif- 
teen hundred slain. Aratus, Ihringti he loid 
gained this important victory withmit tin* hm 
of one man, could not make hunseif mastifr ol 
Argo.s, nor deliver it from slavery ; ftir Agiat 
and young Aristomachiis entered it with the 
king oi' 51ace dun’s troops, and held it iu sub- 
jection. 

This action silenced in a ^rcat measnre tti« 

caliininy of (be enemy, and put a stop to thu 
insolent scolls of those who, to flatter (ha 
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had not ttcrnpled to say» that whenever 
the Aclicean eetieral prepnred for battle, his 
bowels lost their retentive faculty ; that when 
the trumpet sounded, his eyes grew dim, and 
Ilia liead giddy; nnd that when I 'f had given 
the word, he used to gsk his lientenanta; and 
other officers, what farther need there conld he 
of him, since the die was. cast, and whether he 
might not retire, and wait the event of the clay 
at some distance. These reports had prevailed 
M much that 4he philosophers, in their inquiries 
in the schools, wuether the palpitation of the 
heart and change of colour on the appearance 
of danger, were arguments of cowardice, or 
only of some natural defect, some coldness in 
the cemstituUon ? used always to quote Aratus 
as an excellent genera], who yet was always 
•nldect to these emotions on occasion ofa battle. 

After he had destroyed Aristippus, he soiiglit 
means to depose Lysiades tlie Megalopoli^n, 
who had assumed the supreme power in his 
pativo city. This man had soineining generous 
in his nature, and was not insensible to true 
honour. He bad not, like most other grants, 
committed this injustice out of a love ot licen- 
tious pleasure, or from a motive of avarice ; 
but incited when very young, by a passiot^for 
glory, and unadvisedly believing the false and 
‘ vain accounts of the wondcroiis happiness of 
arbitrary power, he Imd made it his business to 
usurp it. However, he soon ielt it a lioavy bur- 
den ; and being at once desirous to gam the 
happiness which Aratus enjoyed, and to deliver, 
himself from the fear of Iiis intriguing spirit, 
lie formed the noblest resolution that can be 

f jonceived, which was first to deliver himself 
irom the hatred, the fears, and the guards that 
encompassed liirn, and tlu'ii to bestow tiie gre^at- 
est blessings on his coiintr\\^ In consequence 
hereof, he sent for Aratus, laid down the autlio- 
rily lie Imd assumed, and joined (he city to the 
Achamn leat^ue. The Acliieans, charmed vvkli 
his noble spirit, tlinught it not too great a coni- 
plimi'ut to elect him general, flo was no 
sootier appointed than lie discovered an ambi- 
tion to raise his name above that of Aratus, 
and was by that means led to several itn- 
neccfTsury attempts, pnrtiouhirly to declare^ 
war agaiimt tlie Imcedieinoiiians. Aral us en-" 

deavdured to prevent it, hut his uppositkni was 
thought to proceed from envy. 'liysladcs was 
chosen general a second time, though Aratus 
exerted .all liis interest to get that appoiiitmeitt 
- for another: for, as we have already observed, 
he had the comimiud himself only every otiKr 
year. T^ysiades was fortunate enough to gain that 
commission a third time, enjoying it alternately 
with Aratus. l^it, at last avowing liimself his 
enemy, anil often accusing him to tiie Acha:ans 
iu full cmincil, that people cast him off; for 
. lie appeared with only an ussimied clia- 
raoter io contend against real and sincere vm'* 
the. .^sop tells us, That the cuckoo one 
day asked tlie little birds why they avoided 
her? aod they answered, it was because they 
feared she would at last prove a hawk.*’ In 
like manner it happened to Lysiades. It was 
suspected that, as he had been once a tyrant, 
his laying down his power was not quite a 
voluntary thing, and that he would he glad to 
take the tSrst opportunity to resume it.' 

Aratus acquired new glory in the war With 
die /Btolians. The Achicans pressed him to 


en^e on ^ confiiws ol Megan ; and 
Agis, king of the Lacedimioiiiaiis, who at. 
tended with an armv, joined his instances to 
theirs, but he would not consent. They re- 

S reached him with want of spirit with cowar- 
ice : they tried what the weapons of ridicule 
could do ; but he bore all their attacks witli 
patience, and vvonid not sacrifice the real good 
of tlie commAit^ to thl^ fear of seeming dis- 
mnee. Upon this principle he suiTered the 
btolians to pass mount Oerania, and to enter 
Peloponnesus without the least resistance. 
But when he found that in their march they 
had seized Pcllene, he was no longer the same 
man. Without the least dekiy, without waiting 
till all his forces were assembled, he advanced 
with those he had at hand against the enemy, 
who were much weakened bv their late acqiiisi. 
tion, for it had occasioned the utmost disorder 
and misrule. They had no sooner entered the 
city tlian the private men dispersed themselves 
in the houses, and l^gan to scramble and fight 
for the booty, while the generals and other 
officers seized the wives and daughters of the 
inhabitants, and each put his helmet on the head 
of his prize, as a mark to whom she belongcil, 
and to prevent her coming into the hands of 
another. 

While they were thus employed, news w','»s 
brought that Aratus was at hand, and ready 
fall upon them. The consternation vvas surii 
as might he expected amongst men in extreme 
disorder. Before they were all apprized of 
Uieir danger, those that were about the gates 
and in the suburbs had skirmished a few mo- 
ments with tlie Achmans, and were put to 
flight And the precipitation with which (hey 
fled greatly distressed those who had n^ernbled 
to support them. During this confusion, one 
of the captives, daughter to Epigethes, a per- 
son of great eminence in Pellene, who was re- 
markable for her beauty and niqjestic mien, 
was seated in the tenqile of Diana, where the 
officer whose prize slie was had placed her, after 
having put his helmet, which was adorned witli 
three plumes of feathers, on her head. This 
lady, hearing the noise and tumult, ran out 
siitfdctily to see what was the cause. As she 
stood at the door of tlic temple, and looked 
down upon the combatants, with the helmet 
still upon her head, sl’^ appeared to the citizen.s 
a figure more than hiiinan, and the enerny took 
her for a deity ; which stiiick the IntU'r with 
sirch terror and ustoui.shiiieiit that they were no 
Idt^cr able to use their arms. 

The Pelietieans toll us, that the statue of the 
goddess stands commonly untouched, and timt 
when the priestess moves it put of tlie temple, 
in order to carry it in procession, none dare 
look it in the face, but, on the contraryi tficy 
turn away their eyes with great care ; for it is 
not only a terrible and dangerous sight to man- 
kind, hut its look renders the trees hairen, 
and. blasts the fruits where it passes. They 
add, that tlie priestess carried it out on this oc- 
casion, and always turning tlie face directly 
fowards the .^toliams, fiUecl them with horror, 
and deprived tliem of their senses. But Arsous, 
ill his Conunentaries, makes no mention of any 
such circumstance; he only says, that he jmt 
the .^tolians to flight, and enteriug the town 
with the (iigitives, dislmlged them by diut^ ot 
sword and killed seven hundred. This acth.ii 
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trtis one of tiie most, celebinted in history : | 
Timanthes the painter gave a very lively and 
excellent reprceentation of it. 

However, as many ^werfnl states were 
combining a^inst the Arhseans, Aratus hasten- 
ed to make peace with the ^tolians, which he 
not only effected with the assistance of Panta- 
it»on, one of the most powerful men amongst 
tliem, but likewise entered into an alliance 
offensive and defensive. He had a strong de- 
sire to restore Athens to its liberty, and ex- 
posed himself to the severest censures of the 
Achi^ans, by attempting to surprise the Pirteiis, 
while there was a truce subsisting between 
them and the Macedonians. Arntus, indeed, 
in his Commentaries, denies the fact, and lavs 
the blame i^n Erginus, with whom he took the 
citadel of Corinth. He says, it was tlie pecu- 
liar scheme of Ergintis to attempt that port ; 
that, his ladder breaking, he miscarried, and 
\vns pursued ; and that to save himself, he . 
often called upon Aratus, ns if present; by 
which artilice he deceived the enemy, and 
escaped. But this defence of liis wants pro- 
Imhiiity to s^)port it It is not likely that 
Erginus, a private man, a Syrian, would have 
iorined a design of such cons«H|iieiicc, without 
Aratus at the head of it, to supply him 
with troops, and to point out the opportunity 
for I lie attack. Nfiy, Aratus pi*oved the same 
against himself, by making not only two or 
three, but many more attempts uiion ^lie Pinens. 
Like a person violently in iovo, his miscarriages 
did not prevail upon Inm to desist ; ti)r, us his 
hopes were disappointed only by the failure 
perhaps of a single circumstance, and he was 
always within a little of succeeding, he still 
cifcoiiraged himself to go on. In one repulse, 
as he lied over (ho fields of Thirnsinin, lie broke 
his leg ; and tbo cure could not he effected 
without several iucisions ; so that, for some 
time after, when he was called to action, he 
was carried into the field in a litter. 

After the death of Aiitigoniis, and Demetrius’s 
occesston to the throne, Aratus W'as more intent 
than ever on delivering Athens from the yoke, 
add conceived an utter contempt for the Mace- 
donians. He was, however, defeated in a 
battle near Pfiylacia, by Bithys the new king’s 
gfuicral ; and a strong r<'i>ort being spread on 
one side that he w^as taken prisoner, and on 
another, that he was dead, Diogenes, who 
commanded in the Piraeus, wrote a letter to 
Corinth, insisting ^ That the Aciwans should 
evacuate the place, since Aratus was no more.” 
Aratus happened to be in Corinth when the 
letter arrived, and the messenmrs finding tliat 
their buginew occasioned mndi laughter and 
satirical discourse, retired in great confusion. 
The king of Macedon himseir too, sent a ship 
with orders ^ That Aratus should be brought 
. to him in chains.” 

The Athenians exceeding themselves in 
flattery to the Macedonians, wore chaplets of 
flowers upon the firsf report of Aratus’s death. 
Incensed at this treatment, he immediately 
marched out against them ; and proceeded as 
tar as the Academy. But they iinplored him 
to spare them, and he retiimed without doing 
them the least imury. This made the Athe- 
nians sensible of nis virtue ; aud, as upon the 
death of Demetrius they were determined to 
make an attempt Tor liberty, they called 


him to tlieir assistnme. 7'houi‘h he was not 
gtmenil of the AchvsM that >car, and was so 
much indisposed besides, by long sicknes« ai 
to be forced to keep his linl, yet he ca>ised 
himself to be carried iu u litter, to render l|win 
his best services. Accortliugly he prevmM 
upon Diogenes, who coriimaiuled (he gtirrison, 
to gi ve up the PiraMi*?, Munyrliiu, Salainis, and 
Sutiium, to the Atlu .lians. (or the considerntioii 
of tt hundred and fitly talents, twenty of which 
Aratus himstdf fnri’i-hcd I'lmn* this the 
i'l^iiiet^ and llernnoin nsjoiiietl (he ArhaMiiis, 
and great p-irt^ol SriMiita paid rontributinns to 
tlio It ague. The AlaiMMliiiiiaiis now round em- 
ployment enough for their nriiis nearer home, 
and the Achmans imiiibering the /KtoliaiH 
amongst their allies, ibiiud a great addition to 
their power. 

^ Aratus still proceeded^ upon his old prin- 
ciples, and in his uneasiness to see tyranny 
established in a city so near him as that of 
Ai^ifos, soul his agents t<» Aristoinaehus, to 
represent “ How atnniifngeoiis a thing it would 
be for him to restore flint city fo lilu rtv, and 
join it to the Aeluean league ; how noble fo 
follow the exainnles of LysimJes. and ettinin'ind 
so great a people with reputation and honour, 
as«the general of (heir choice, rather (huri 
one city as a tyrant, exposed fo perpetnnl 
dnngi r and Imtred.” Aristctumehiis listened 
to their suggest itins, and desired Aralu.s to 
send hinitii'iy talents to pay off his troops, 'fho 
money was granb'd agreeably to his request • 
hut. Lysiade.s, whose emniiii.ssioii as geiirrnl 
was not expireil, and who was ninbitirius to 
have tills n>‘goeiii1iou pass with the Aeluiunis 
for his work, took an opporfiiuity, while the 
money was providing, to aeeuse Arotii.s to 
Aristoniaehifs, as ii person that had un impla- 
cable aversion to tyrants, and to advise him 
rather to put tin* liiisiness into his hninls. Aria- 
•tomacduis believfd (ln*sc RUgge.stions, and 
Lysiades hud (he honour nriiilruduriiig liiiii to 
the IcagiH;. But on this occasion especially 
the Arliusiii council shewed their nUcctioii 
and fidelity fo Aratu.s ; for, upon his .spi'akiiig 
against Aristoiiiacliiis, tliej rrjrrtrd him witli 
rnark.s of resenfmeiif. Afterwanls, when 
Aratus was prtnailfd nprm to manage the 
alfair, they readily accepted lla; jiroposul. and 

i iJissed a ileeree, by whieli (ho Argiviu* and 
^hilusians were admitted info the league. The 
year following, too, Aristomaehtis was a|>- 
puiiited general. 

Aristo:^ irliiis finding himself esteemed b/ 
the Acbaiaiij, was desirous of canning his 
arms into Laconia, for which purpose he h<*oC 
for Aratus from Athens. Aratus made answer, 
that he utterly disapproved the expedition, nrit 
choosing that the Achtrans should engage with 
Cleomenes,^ whose spirit ami power kept 
growing in profKirlion fo the dangers ho had to 
encounter. Aristomachiis^ however, was bent 
upon the enterprise, and Aratus yielding to his 
nolicitatii. «, nfiinied to assist him in (tic 
war. Ciuoizicncs olicred him battle at Pa1ao« 

* Some anfhort write, (hat Cleomene*, at the 
Instuation of the /Kfoliatiji, bad built a' fortress In 
the territory ot ttie .Hrsaloiiolitans, called Ai/ut'- 
ntum; which the Achaauift coattderrd at an open 
rupture, aud therefore declared, *n a general 
assembly that the Lacediemotitant should be 
considered as enemies. 
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tiuniy but Aratui prevented him from accepting i 
the challenge, liereupon Lysiades accused 
Aratus to the Achseans, and the year ibllow- 
ing declared himself his competitor for the 
command: but Arafos haJ the mmority of! 
votes, and was for the twelfth time declared 
general. , i 

This year he was defeated bv Cleomenes at I 
mount Lycfciim ; and, in his flight,.being forced 
to wander about in the night, he was supposed 
to be killed. This was the second time that a 
report of his death .spread over Greece. He 
saved himself, however ; and having collected 
tlie^ scattered remains of his forces, was not 
satisfied with retiring unmolested : on the con- j 
tniry, he availed himself in the best manner of I 
his opportunity ; and when none expected, or | 
even thought of siich a manoeuvre, fell suddenly 
upon the Mantineans, who were allies to Cleo- 
iiuMies, took their cilv, secured it with a garri- 
son, and declared all the strangers he found 
there free of the city. Tn short, he acquired tliat 
for the Achaeaiis, when beaten, which they 
could not easily have gained when victorious. 

The Laced semonians again entering tho 
territories of Megalopolis, he marclied to 
relieve that city. Cleomenes endeavoured to 
bring him to an engagement, but he decliued 
it, tfioiigh the Megalopolitans pressed him 
much to leave the matter to the decision of 
the sword : for, besides that he was never very 
tit for . disputes in the open field, he was now 
inferior in numbers; and, at a time of life 
when his spirits began to tail, and his ambition 
was subdued, he would have had to do with ' 
a young man of the most adventurous courage. 
He thought, too, that, if Cleomenes, by his 
boldness, sought to acquire glory, it Imcame 
him, by his caution, to keep that which he 
had. 

One day the light infantry skirmished with 
the Spartans, an(l having driven them to their 
entered it w'ith thf^n, and hugan to 
jiliinder. Aratus even thou would not lend 
on the main hody, but k(*pt his men on the 
other side of n defile that lay between, and 
would not sulfer tlivin to pass. Lysiades, 
incensed at this order, and reproaching him 
W'itli cowardice, calletl upon the cavalry to 
support the party which was in pursuit of the 
eitenij^, and not to betray the victory, nor to 
desert a man who was going to hazard all for 
his country. Many of the best men in the 
army followed him to the. charge, which was 
so vigorous that he put the right wing of the 
Lacediemonians to flight. But, in the ardour 
of his courage, and hisniiibilioii for honour, he 
went iiicousidemtely upon the pursuit, till he 
fell into an intricate way, obstructed with 
trees, and intersected v.i^h large ditches. 
Cleomenes attacked him in this ground, and 
slew him, after he had maintained the most 
glorious of all combats, the. combat for hift 
people, almost at their own doors. The rest 
oftlm cavalry fled, and. turning buck upon the 
main body, put the infantry in disorder, so that 
the rout beoanie general. 

This loss was principally ascribed to Aratus, 
for . he was thought to have abandoned 
Lysiades to his fate. The Acheeans, therefore, 
retired in great ai)gef|, and obliged him to 
follow tlieiu to A^4siiiin. There it ^yas decreed 
it full council, that he should be supplied with 


no more money, nor have any mercenaries 
maintained ; and that if he would go to war 
he must find resources for it himself. Thus 
ignominioiisly treated, he was inclined to gi\e 
up the seal, and resign his command iinnie- 
diately: buC npoti more mature consideration, 
he thought it better to bear the afiront with 
patience. Soon after this he led the Acliscfins 
to Orchomeniis, where he gave battle to Meg is- 
tonus, father-in-law to Cleomenes, killed three 
hundred of his men, and took him prisoner. 

It had been customary with him to take the 
command every other year ; but when his turn 
came, and he was called ijppn to resume it, he 
absolutely refused and Timoxeiiiis was ap- 
pointed general. The reason commonly given 
for his rejecting that commission was his re- 
sentment against the people for the late dis- 
honour they had done him ; but the real cause 
was the bad posture of the Achtean aflairs. 
Cleomenes no longer advanced by insensible 
steps ; he had no measures now to keep with 
the magistrates at home, nor any thing to fbnr 
from their opposition ; for he had put the 
Ephori to death, distribnteU the^lands iii equal 
portions, and admitted manysteangers citizens 
of Sparta. After he had made himself uUho 
lute master by these means at liome, he 
marched into Acliaia, and insisted upon being 
appointed general of the league. Arutirs. 
therefore, is highly blamed, when aflairs weri 
in such atempestu^s state, for giving up tiie 
helm (o another pilot, when he ought rather 
to have taken it by force to save the coniinii- 
uity f rom sinking : or, if he thought the Achaean 
power beyond tlie possibiTity of being 
retrieved, he should have yielded to Cleo- 
niencs, and not have brought Peloponnesus 
into a state of barbarism again with Macedo- 
nian garrisons, nor filled the citadel of Corinth 
with Illyrian and Gaulish amis. For this was 
making those men to whom he had shewn him- 
self superior, both in his military and political 
capacity, and whom he vilified so much in his 
Commentaries, masters of his cities, under the 
softer, but false natiit; of allies. It uiay^ be 
said, perhaps, that Cleomenes wanted justicej 
aiul was tyrannicallv inclined ; let ns grant ij 
fur a moment ; yet he was a descendant of the 
lieraclida^ unci his country was Sparta, the 
meanest citizen of which should have been 
preferred as general of the league to the firsl 
of the Macedonians, at least by those who set 
any value on the dignity of Greece. Besides 
Cleomenes asked for the command amoog tla 
Achseans,^ only to make their cities happy ii 
his services, in return for the honour of thi 
title : whereas Antigonus, though declare! 
cornmander-in- chief b^oth by sea and land 
would not accept the commission till he wa 
liaid with the citadel of Corinth ; in which h< 
perfectly resembled ililsop’s hunter ;'j' for b 
would not ride the Aenseans, though the' 

* Perhaps Aratus was apprehensive that Clec 
tnenrs would endeavour to make himself absolut 
amongst Che Achseaiis, as he was already lu Lace 
dsenioii. There was a possibility, however, of hi 
behaving with honour as general of the Acbaeaiis 
whereas, from Antigonus nothing conld be ex 
pected but chains. 

t Horace gives us this fable of, AEsop's ; bul 
before ^sop, the poet Stesicborus Is said to hav 
applied it to the Hlmeriaiis, when they were goln 
to raise a guard for Pbalaris. 
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i>nVre<) their backs^ and though by embaasies I 
aod decrees they-conrted him to do it, till he 
hafl first -bridled them by his garrison, and by 
the hostages which they were obliged to deliver 
to him. 

it is trnc, Aratus labonrs to justify himself 
bv the necessity of aftairs. But Polybius as. 
sires os, that long before tliat necessity existed, 
he had been afraid of the daring spirit of 
Cieonieiies, and had not only treated with 
Antigonus in private, but drawn in the Mega- 
iopolitans to {>roi>ose it to the general assembly 
of the Achieans, that Antipfontis should be in- 
vited to their assistances for, whenever Clco- 
ineiies renewed his depredations, the Mega- 
iol (.litans were the first that suffered by tiiem. 
l^hylarrluis gives the sauie^ account ; but we 
•(honltl not have afforded him much credit, if 
lie had not lieen sunported by the testimony of 
' ]^dyl>Il 1 s : for such is his fondness for Clco- 
iiiciies that he cannot speak of him but in an 
eiitliiisiastic manner : and, as if he was plead- 
ing ii cause rather than writing a history, he 
pcrpetuiilly disparages the one, and vindicates 
tin* other. 

'ilie Achacans. having lost IVlantinea, which 
Ch'oiiienes now took a second time, find l>eing, 
moreover, defeated in a great haltle at 
I lecutouibceuin, were struck with such terror 
that they immediately invited Cleomenes to 
Argos, with a promise of making him general. 
But Aral us no sootier perceived that he was on 
his m 2 <rch, and had- brought his ariiiy as far as 
Jjerma, than his fears prevailed, and he stmt 
anifmsaadors to' desire him to conre to the 
Achieans as friends and allies, with three 
luiudred men only. They were to add, that if 
he had any distrust of the Achseans, they 
would give him hostages. Cleomcities tola 
fliein, they did but insiut and mock him^villi 
such a message, and returning immediately, 
wrote a letter to the Acheean council, full of 
complaints and invectives against Aratus. 
Aratus wrote another against Cleomenes in 
the same style ; and they proceeded to such 
gross abuse ns not to spare e>'eii the characters 
of their wives and families. 

Upon this Cleomenes sent a herald to de- 
clare war against the Achaiaiis ; and' in the 
rneantiriie the city of Sicyoii was near being 
betrayed to him. Disappointed of liis exper^- 
timi there, he turned ayainst Pellene, dis- 
loriged the Achsean garrison, and secured the 
town for himself. A little after tiiis, he took 
Pheiieuin and Penteleum ; and it was not 
long before the peoide of Argos adopted his 
interest, and the Phliasians received ilis garri- 
son : so that scarce any tiling remained firm to 
the Acliseans of the dominions they had ac- 
(piired. ^ Aratus saw nothing but confusion 
about him ; all Peloponnesus was in a tottering 
comlition ; and the cities every where excited 
hy^ innovators to revolt. Inaeed none were 
quiet or satisfied with their present circum- 
rtances.^ Blven amongst the Sicyunians and 
Corinthians tpany w'ere found to have a corres- 
}>ondence .‘with Cleomenes, having been long 
disiUVected tu tlie adrainistraiion and the public 
utility, l^cause they wanted to get the power 
ifito their own hands. Aratt.k was invested 
with full autbori^ to punish the delinquents. 
The corrupt members of Sicyonhe cut off’; but, 
by seeking for such in Corinth, in order to put 


them to death, he ezaswmM the jicopic 
already sick of the same distemper, and wen ry 
01 the Arluenn government.* On tliis ocra 
Sion they assembled in the letiiple of Ape 
? Anitiis, being deternitiKHl eiChe. 

to kill him, or take him prisoner, befon* iliey 
proceeded to an open n volt. He came lead- 
mg his horse, as if he hiui not the least mis- 
trust or suspicion. V hen they saw him at the 
gate, a miinber of them rose* up, and Imided 
him with reproaches. Hu* he, with a com: 
posed countenance mul mild iwldre.ss, bnd» 
Uiem wt down usuiu. ..nd ivit. by slandiiig 
in the way mid iimkiiig such a ’disonlerly 
noise, prevent other citizens who were at 
the door from cuteririg. At (he same time 
that he said this, he ilrew back step by step, 
as if he was seeking somebody to take Ms 
horse. I'hus he got out of the crowd, ami 
continued to talk, without the least uppeartince 
of confusion, to such of the Coriiitliiaiis ns he 
juet, and desired them to go to the toniple, lilt 
he insensibly approached tlie citadel, lie tfien 
iiioimted liis horse, and without stopping any 
longer at the fort tliuii to give his orders to 
Cleopater the governor to keep a strict guard 
npon it, he rode off to Sicyou, tblloweil by no 
ntore I Iran thirty soldiers, for the rest had leB 
him 'and dispersed. 

The Corinthians, soon apprised of his 6ight, 
went in pursuit of him ; out failing in their 
design, they sent for Cleomenes, and put tho 
city into his hands. Ifo did not, however, think 
this advantage equal to his loss in their sillier 
ing Aratus to esca^xf. As soon tis the iiihiibi- 
tants of that dislnct on the coast called Acte 
had surrendered their towns, he shut op the 
citadel with a wall of circiimvaliatioii, and a 
pallisadoed eiitrencliineut ' 

In the mean time many of the Achieans re- 
paired to Aral us at Sicyon, and a general 
assembly was held, in which he was chosen 
comumiidcT-iu-cliief, with an unlimited ccmi- 
tnissioii. He now first took a guard, and it 
was composed of his fellow-citizeiis. Ho hail 
conducted the Aclnean ailiniiiiMiratioii thrive- 
aiid-thirty years ; he had been the first man in 
(■reece, both in power and reputation ; but he 
now found himself abandoned, indigent, per 
secutod, without any thing but one phiuk to 
trust to in tJie storm that had shipwreck i4 his 
country. Fur flie /LOtoliaiis hacl refused tlie 
as.sistaiice which he requesU'd, ahd the cily of 
Athens, though well tnclitied tet serve him, 
was preventi‘cl by Eiiclides and iVlicion. 

Anitiis had a house and valuable effects at 
Corinth. Cleomenes would not touch any 
thing that belonged to him, but sent for his 
friends and agents, and charged then? to bike 
the utmost care of his afliiirs, ns remembering 
that tfiey give an account to Aratus. To 
Aratus riiinseli‘ he jirivately sent Tripylis, and 
afterwards his father-in-law Megistonns, with 
great offers, and among the rest a pension of 
twelve talenbi, whiph w.'is double the yearly 
allowance he Jiad from Ptolemy. For this, lie 
desired to be apptiinjed general of the 
Achaeans, and to ne joined^ witli liim in the 
care of the citadel of Corintli. Aratus ai» 

* Wbat woniler, when ihc> taw Ataiu^ anfalihful 
to his llfst pritiripWi^ going to hlitlf tbem 
stain under the Macedoiitott yoke. 
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«|g8d, That he clid not now govern al&iw^ Aratns then took little ^tice of the mvIa. 

Ip||>ey goyenicd him.’’ As «iere appeared for he never pat mnch&lh in victim”^ nfi 

an mnncerity m this nnswer, Cleoihenes en- indeed in predictions fpSm any thing else 
tercd'Ae territories of Sicyon, and commi^^^^^ used to dei>end- upon his reason. Some 'tiW 
OTcatmvastations. He likewise blocked up after, however, when the war went on siKcesi 
the city for three months together ; all which fully, Antigonns made an entertainment M 
tune Aratiis was debating with himself whether Corinth, at which, though there was a nun,!!, 
he slioiild surrender the citadel to Antigonns ; rops company, he placed Amtus nett abovo 
for he would not send him succours on any him. They had not sat long before Antiijonns 
other condition. , called for a cloak. At the same time he asked 

Before he could bike his resqlutfnn, the Aratus, Whether he did not think itvei v 

Achmans met in council at and called cold,^ and he answered, It was extremlv 

him to attend it. As the town was invested by cold.’* The king then desired him to sit nearer" 
Cleomenes, it was dangerous to pass. The and the servants who brought the cloak, nut 
citizens entreated him not logo, and declared it over the shoulders of both. This putting 
they would not suffer him to expose himself to Aratus in mind of the victim, he informed the 
an enemy who was watching for his prey, king both of the sign and the prediction. Bi>t 
The matrons and their children, too, iiung this happened long after the time that we are 
upon him, and wept for him ns for a common npon. 
areiit and protector. He consoled them. While they were at Pegae, they took oafiis 
owever, as well as he could, and rode down of mutual fidelity, and then inarched against 
to the sea, taking witli him ten of his friends, the enemy. There were several actions un«lei 
ond his son, who was now approaching to man* the walls of Corinth, in which Cleomenes hud 
hood. Finding some vessels at anchor, he fortified himself strongly, and the Corinthians 
went on board, and arrived safe at ylilgium. defended the place with gr^at vigour. 

There he held an assembly, in which it was In the meantime, Aristotle, a citizen of 
decreed that Antigonns should be called in, Argoa, and friend of Aratus, sent an agent to 
find the ciUdel surrendered to him. Aratus him privately, with nii oiler of bringing that 
sent his own son amongst tlie other hostages ; city to declare for him, if he would go tiiitlicr 
which the Corinthians so miich resented, that in person with some troops. Aratus having 
they plundered his goods, and made a present acquainted Antigonus with this sclieme, cm- 
of Ins house to Cleomenes. barked fifteen hundred men and sailed itmne- 

As Antigonus was now approaching with his diati ly with them from the Isthmus to Epidaunis. 

the people of Argos, without waiting 
all Macedonians, and offoiirteen hundred horse, for his arrival, had attacked the troops of 
Aratus went with the Achmnn magistrates by Cleomenes, and shut them up in the citadel, 
sea,* and without being discovered by the Cleomenes having notice of this, and fearing 
enemy, met him at Pegie ; though he placed no that the enemy, if they were in possession of 
gTeat coiifidoiice iii Antigonus, and distruslod Argos might cut oll hw retreat to Liicedmmon, 
the Macedonians, tor he knew that his great- leitTiis post before the citadel of Corinth llo 
ness had been owing to the niisohiefs he had game night, and 'marched to the succour ofhi.s 
done them, and that he lind first risen to men. He reached it before Aratus, and gained 
tlic direction ot affairs in consequence qi his advantage over tlie enemy ; but Aratus 

liatn'dto old Antigoinm. But seeing an ind is- arriving soon after, and the king appearing 
peiisable necessify before him, such an qcca- vvitb his army, Cleomenes retired to Man- 
Sion as those who seemed to command are tinea, 
forced to obey, he faced the danger. When 
Antigonns was told that Aratus was come in 

S ersdn, lie gave the rt^st a common welcome, 
ut i^ceived him in the most honourable man- 
ner ; and finding him upon trial to be a man of 
probity and prudence, took him into his most 
intimate frieiid.ship : for Aratus was not only 
serviceable to the king in great affairs, but in 
the hours of lei.sure his most agreeable com- 
panion. Antigonus, therefore, though young, 
perceiving in him such a temper, and such 
other qnaliliea as fitted him for a. prince's 
frieDdship, preferred him not only to the rest 
of the ^cpseana, but even to tlie Macedonians 
that were abont him, and continued to employ 
liim in every affair of consequence. Thus the 
thing which the ^pda announced by the entrails 
of one of the victims was accomplished : for 
It is said, that whea Aratus was sacrificing nut 
long before, there appeared in the liver two 
galUbladders enclosed in the same caul ; upoti 
Which the diviner declared, tliat two enemies, 
who appeared the most irrecbucileable, would 
soon be united in the strictest friendship. 

* The inat'ihirates called pemiurgU Sec an ac« 

;oiia( of Uii'in Uefore. 


Upon this all the cities joined the Aclucmis 
again. Antigonus made himself inastcr of t ho 
citadel of Corinth; and the Argives having 
appointed Aratus their general, he persuaded 
them to give Antigonus the. estates of the late 
tyrants and all the traitors. Tliat people put 
Aristomacluis to the torture at Cenrlirea*,^ 
and afterwards drowned him in the sea. 
Aratus was much censured on this occasion, 
for permitting a man to suffer uiy ustly, who was 
not of a bad character, with whom he formerly 
had connections, and who, at his persuasion, 
had abdicated the supreme power, and brought 
Argos to unite itself to the Acnman league. 
There were other cha^s against Aratus, 
namely, that at his instigation^ the Acitseans 
had given the city of Connth to Antigonus, as 
if it had been no more than an ordinary vil- 
lage ; that ' they had suffered him to pillage 
Orchbincnus, and place in it a Macedonian 

* riutsrcb seems taerc to bsve folloired Pbvlsr- 
ebus. Polybius tells us that Aristoniaclius deserved 

greater piiiiishment than he sufferedy not only for 
his extreme cruelty when tyrant of Argos, but also 
Tor Ids atiniidonlng the Acnaeaiia in Uiefr distress, 
and declaring for tbeir enemies. ^ 
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g.imson; Ihut they bud made adecre^that 
Oieir coininiiinty flhoiild not send a letter or an 
embassy to any otlier king, without the constant 
ofAntiKonus; that they were forced to muin- 
tain and nay the Macedonians ; and that they 
nad saeriuccs, libations, and games, in honour 
ol* Antigoniis, — the fellow-citizens of Aratus 
setting the example, and receiving Antigonus 
into their city, on which occasion Aratiis en- 
tertained him in his house. For all these things 
tiiey blamed Arati]s,not considering that when 
lie had once pnt the reins in the hand of that 
prince, he was necessarily sarricd along with 
the tide of regal power: no longer master of 
unv tiling but Ids tonjpie, and it was dangerous 
to iiac that with freedom. For he was visibly 
concerned at «nany c«>'cumstances of the king’s 
conduct, piirticulnrly with respect to the sta- 
tues. Anti|;onus erected anew tliose of the 
tyrants which Aratus had pulled down, and 
demolished tliose he. had set up in memory of 
the hnive men that surprised the citadel of 
Corinth. Tliat of Aratus only was spared, 
iiutwithstanding his intercession for the rest. 
Ill (he ullair of Mantinea^, too, the behaviour 
of the Acha'nns was not suitable to the Grecian 
liumnniiy for having conquered it by means 
of Antigonus, they put the principal of the in- , 
liahitauts to the sword ; some of the rest they I 
sold, or sent in fetters to Macedonia : and they , 
made slaves of the women and children. Of | 
llic jiioney thus raised they divided a tliird j 
part amongst themselves, and gave ilie rest to 
the iMacedonmna Bat this had its excuse in 
llie law of reprisals ; for, however shocking it 
imiy appgar for men to sacrifice to their auger 
(host of their own nation and kindred, yet in 
iK'cessity, ns Simonides says, it seems rather 
a nrmier alleviation than a hardship, to give 
relie r to a mind inflamed and aching with | 
rr.sfiitment Bat as to what Aratus did 
afterwards with respect to Mantinea, it is im- 
possihle to justify him upon a plea either of 
propriety or necessity. For Antigonus having , 
made a present of that city tothe Argives, they i 
resolved to re-people it, and anpointod Aratus 
to see it .lone ;-in virtue of hicfi conimi.ssion, as 
Well ns that of general, he decreed that it 
t^liould no more be called Mantinea, hut Anti- 
gonea, wliicb name it still bears. Thus, by bis 
means, Mantinea, the amiable Mantinea, as 
Homer calls it, was no more ; and in the place 
of it we have a city wliich took its iiaiiie from 
the man who ruined its inhabitants. 

Some time after (his, Clconienes being over- 
thrown in a great battle near Sellusia^, quitted 

* The Mantineaiii tiad applied to the Achaeans 
for a garrlion to defend them against the Lachdse- 
niotiieiis. in cempllaiice with their request, the 
Aciixaiis 4ent them three hundred of their own 
citizens, and two hundred mercenaries. But the 
Mantineatis soon after changing their minds, in the 
iiwiM perndioDi manner massacred that garrison. 
They deserved, therefore, all that they are here said 
tti have siitTered ; but Polybins makes no roentiou 
of (be principal inhabitants being put to death ;.he 
only says, ifaeir aoods were, plundered,- and some of 
the people sold for slaves. 

* Cleomencs had entrenched himself 90 strongly 
near Sellasia, in a narrow pass between the nioun- 

Bva and Olympus, that Antigonus did not 
tliiuk proper to attack him there. U is not easy to 
comprehend what could Induce Cleomeiies to came 
out of these iiitrenctaments, and risk a pitched hai- 
ile. Ills troops were not so numerous the eoe- . 
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Sparta, nnil sailed Id Estypt As for AnH. 
conns, after the kindest uiul moat limioiirnbl. 
tobHVionr to Anitns, he relunivd to Ai .■« 
oolim. Ii\ his sickness tliere, which tmppim'4 
soon after his arrival, he sent t^iilip, then very 
young, bill already deebred his auccesaor, into 
Felopoonesus ; having first instructed him 
above all tiling to ,ive attention to Aratus, 
and through him to treat with the cities, and 
make hiiii^lf known tothe Achaeana. Aratus 
received hiiii witli grenl honour, and managed 
him 30 well, that ho rvcimied to Macedonia 
full of sentmieuts of respect for his friend, 
and in the nio.sfc favourable disposition for the 
interests of Greece. 

After the death of Antiipmns, the A*stolians 
despised the inactivity of the Aehnmns : for, 
accustomed to the protection of fortdgn anus, 
and sheltering theiiiseUes under the Alaeedo- 
Ilian power, they sunk into a stale of idleness 
and disorder. T|iis gave the .liltolians room 
to alteiiijit a footing in iVlopoiiiirsus. By 
the way they made some booty in (he coun- 
try about Patrm and Dyiiie, and (lien proceed- 
ed to Mes.*<eue, and laid waste its territories. 
Aratus was incensed at this insolence, but he 
|)erecivcd that 'rimoxeims. who was then ge- 
neral, took slow and dilatory iiiensiires, hceaiise 
his year was almost expired. Therefore, as 
he was to siiccoed to the eomiiiand, he antici- 
pated his commissioti by five da>s, for the sake 
of .issisliiig the MeSsenians. assembled 
the Aclueaiis, but they hud now neither exer- 
cise nor ronrnge to iMia)>le (hem to maintain 
theeomhal, and consequent ly he wa.«i beaten 
in a battle whirli be fought at Caphya^. Being 
aoc'ii.sed of having ventured too intirh on this 
occa.'iioii,^ he heeanie afterwards so rohl, and 
HO fay aliandoned liis hopes for the piihlio, as 
to neglect the opportuiiiticH wliicti tin* /Kfoliaiis . 
ga\e him, and HulVered tlieiii to roam about 
Pelopoiiiie.sii.s, in a i>ac(‘liaiiHliuii manner, com- 
mitting all the eKCeH^tes that insolence could 
suggest. 

niy's by one-tliinl ; and he was supplied wiib all 
sorts of provbioijs from Spaita ; wlial then could 
make him a battle, tho event of was 

to decide the fate of L:u'ci!a;mi>ti T rol> plus, indeed, 
seems to itisliiuate the cause of this proreeding ; for 
he tells us, that Ptolemy, king of Kaypi, wito had 
promised to assist him in this war, arriuaiiited him 
that he was not in a rondiltoti to make good his 
i-Uifauemenis. And as Cleorne tiei did not choose 
to try (be oilier alter 11 utive, that of suirn; lo Aiili- 
gtiiins for a peace, he risked all upon the event of 
that day. 

♦ Aratus wa* .ircused in this assembly, of hav. 

ing taken the cuiumatid upon him before hit time, tu 
the next place, be washlamul for having dUmisseif 
the Achaean troops, while the jCtoUetis were silll 
in the heart of Peloponnesus. The third arlJcIt 
against him was, his venturing ft battle with to few 
troops, when he might have made, with great ette, 
ft Bare letreat to the neiehlioarliig towna*. and there 
reinforced bli army* The last and heaviest charge 
against him was, that after be had resolved to give 
the enemy battle, be did not, in the whole action, 
take one »tep that became a general of any expe- 
rieiice : for he sent the cavalry and light-armed fiwt 
10 attack (he enemy's rear, after tbt:ir front bad 
ealiied the advani.ice ; whereas he ought to have 
encountered the front at first with the advantage of 
having them on the declivity ; In which cat* his 

heavy-armeil iiilaiilry would have done bitn great 
service. However, he endeavoured to prove that 
the toss of the iKdtle was not his fault ; adding, (hat 
if he bad bteii wanting in any of the d-.ties of ar 
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Jlie Acbseaos were now obliged to stretch 
out their hands again towards IMhioedonia^ and 
brought Philip to interfere in the afTiira of 
Oreece. They knew the regard he liad for 
Aratus, and the confidence lie placed in him^ 
and hoped on that account to hnd hiJi tract- 
able and easy in all their^tiairs. Bat tl >e king 
now first began to listen to ApelleJi Mega- 
lacns^ and other courtiers, who end<i.'» roured 
to darken the character of Aratus, 8!id pre- 
vailed upon him to support the contra;! party, 
by which means Eperatus was electeJ gene- 
ral of tlie Achmans. . Eperatus, howev;: soon 
fell into the greatest contempt aniongsvl thetn, 
and us Aratus would not give any atteu don to 
their concerns, nothing went well. Philip, 
finding that he had committed a capital error, 
tamed again to Aratus, and gave himself up 
entirely to his direction. As his affairs now- 
prospered, and his power and renutation grew 
Milder the culture of Aratus, tie depended 
entirely on him for the farther increase of both. 
Indeed, it was evident to all tlie world, tlint 
Aratus had excellent ts04^>'.ts, not only for 
guiding a commonwealth, but a kingdom too ; 
tiir there appeared a tincture of liis principles 
and manners in all the conduct of this young 
prhice. Thus the moderation with which he 
treated the Spartans,^ after they had offended 
him,, his enga^ng behaviour to the Cretans, by 
which he ^ined the whole island in a few 
days, and the glorious success of his expedi- 
tion against the Ailtoliuiis, gaineil Philip the 
honour of kuowing liow to' follow good 
counsel, and Aratus that of being able to 
give it. 

On this account the conrtiers envied him 
still more ; and as they found that their pri- 
vate engines of caliiiniiy availed iiofhin^, they 
began to try open battery reviling and insult- 
ing him at table with the utmost effrontery and 
lowest abuse. Nfiy, once they threw stoiles at 
him, as he was retiring from supper to his tent. 
Philip, inrensod at siicli oiifrage, fined them 
twenty talents, and, upon their proceeding 
to tlistiirb and embroil his affairs, put tlicm to 
death. 

But nfterwuids he was carried so high by 
the flow of prosperity as to discover many 
djsordeily passions. The native badness of 
his dis[>osiiion broke through the veil he had 
put over it, and by degrees his real character 
appeared. In the hrst place, he greatly injured 
young Aratus by corrupting his 'wife ; and the 
coniine rce was a long time secret, because 'he 
lived under his roof, where lie had been 
received under the sanction of hospitality. In 
the next place, he discovered a strong aver- 
sion to coinmoDweallhs, <ind to the cities that 

ible general, he asked pardon, and hoped that. In 
regaid of his past services, they would not censure 
him with figuiir. This submission of his chaojsed 
the minds of the whole assembly, and the people 
began to vent their rage upon Ids accusers. 

* The Spartans had killed one of thelr Ephori, 
and some others of their citizens who were in the 
interest of Philip ; and some of his counsellors 
advised him to revenge the aflroiit with rigour. 

But be said, that, as the Spartans now belonged to 

the Achaean league, they were accountable to it; 
and that it 111 became him to treat them with 
severity. Who were his allies, when his pre- 
decessor had extended his clemency to Ihcui, 
Inoiigli eiiLMiiies. ' 


wei^ under that form of ^vemmeot It wns 
easy to be seen, too, that he wanted to shake 
off Aratus, The first suspicions of his iuteu- 
tioDB arose from his behaviour with respect to 
the Messenians, ^ There were two metionx 
amoni^st them which had raised a sedition in 
the city. Aratus went to reconcile them : but 
Piiilip getting to the place a day befbre liim, 
added stings to their inutuBl resentments. Oil 
the one hand, he called the magistrates pri- 
vately, and asked them whether they bad not 
laws to restrain the rabble? And on the 
other, he asked the demagogues whether they 
had not hands to defend them against tyrants? 
The magistrates, thus encouraged, attacked 
the chiefs of the people, and tliey in their turn, ' 
came with superior numbers, and killed ilie 
.magistrates, with .near two hundred more of 
their parto. 

After Philip had engaged in these, defost- 
able practices, which exasperated the Mes- 
senians 'still more against each otlicr, Aratus, 
when he arrived, made no secret of lii.s 
resentment, nor did he restrain his son in the 
severe and disparaging things he said to 
Philip. The young man had once a particu- 
lar attochment to Philip, which in those days 
they distinguished by the name of love ; but. 
on this occasion, he scrupled not to tell him, 
^^TJiat after such a base action, instead of 
ap{)earing agreeable, be was the most de- 
formed of humankind.’' 

Philip made no answer, though huger 
evidently was working in his bosom, and he 
often muttered to himself while- the other was 
speaking. However, he pretended to bear it 
with great calmness, and affectmg*to appear 
the man of subdued temper and rafined imiii- 
ners, gave the elder Aratus his hand, and 
took him from (he theatre to the castle of 
Jthome,^ under pretence of sacrificing to 
Jupiter and visiting tlie place. This fort, 
which is as strong as the citadel of Coriiitit. 
were it garrisoned, would greatly annoy the 
neighbouring country, and bo almost impreg- 
nable. After Philipdiad oftcred his sacrifice 
there, and the diviner came to shew him the 
entrails of the ox, he took them in both hjinds. 
and shewed them to Aratus and Demetrius of 
Pliarise, sometimes turning ^he.m to one, and 
sometimes to the other, and a.sking thcni, 
‘‘What they saw in the entrails of the vic- 
tim; wlietlier they warned him to keep this 
citadel, or to restore it to the Messenians 
Demetrius smiled and said, “ If you have the 
soul of a diviner, you will restore it ; but, it 
tliat of a king, you will hold^ tlie bull by both 
his. horns.” By which he hinted that he roust 
liave Peloponnesus entirely in subjection, if he 
added Ithome to tlie citadel of Corinth. Aratus 
was a long time silent, but upon Pbilip*s 
pressing liim to declare his opinion, be said, 

“There are many mountains of great sfreiiglh 

in Crete, many castles in Bueotia and Phocis 
in lofiy situations, and many iiiipregnabre 
places in Acantania, both on the coast and 
within land. Yon have seized none* of these, 
and yet they all pay you a voluntary obe- 

• In the prlntf'd lext it is /tAomiifs, wbicb 
agrees with the name this fort diaa In Poly bins ; 
but one of the manuscripts gives ns * 

which is the name Stiabo gives If. 
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4ietice. Robbers, indeed, take to rocKs and 
precipices for seenrity ; bat tor a ki/ig there is 
no such fortress^ as honour and humanity. 
These are the things that have opened to you 
the Cretan sea, these have unbarred the gates 
trf Peloponnesus. In short, by these it is that, 
at so earlv a period in lile, you are become 
^rtieral or the one, and sovereign of the 
utIuT.” Whilst he was yet speaking, Philip 
returned the entrails to the diviner, and taking 
Aratns by the hand, drew him along, and said, 
“ Come on then, let us go as we came inti- 
mating (hat he had overruled him, and deprived 
him of such an acquisition as the city would 
have been. 

F'^oin this time Arntus began to withdraw 
from court, and by degrees to give up nil cor- 
respondence \vith Philip. He refused also to 
arcoinpaiiy liini in his expedition into Epirus, 
though applied to i^ir tliat pur|)Ose ; choosing to 
stay at home, lest he should share in tfie disre- 
jHir*" of his actions. But, after Philip had lost 
ills fleet with great disgraca in the Roman war, 
and nothing succeeded to his wish, he returned 
to Peloponnesus,- and tried once more what art 
t'oiild ao to impose upon the Messenians. 
When he found that his designs were disco- 
vered, he had recourse to open hostilities, and 
ravaged their country. Arntus then saw all 
hij iiieuiuiess, and broke \yiih him entirely. 
Ry (his time, too, he perceived that he liaicl 
ilislinnonred his son's bed ; but though the 
injury lay heavy on liirn, he concealed it from 
his sun; because he could only inform him that 
he wcas abused, without being able to help him 
to (he inean*of revenge. There seemed to 
he a great and unnatural change in Philip, 
who, of a mild and sober young prince, became 
a tibidinoiis and cruel tyrant: but in fact it was 
not a change of disposition, it was only dis- 
covorjupr, in a time of full security, the vices 
his fears had long concealed. That his 
regard for Aratns had originally a groat mix- 
ture of fear and reVerciice appeared evc*n in 
tlie method he took to de.stroy him. For 
though he was very desirous of ctfecling that 
cniel purpose, because hd neither looked upon 
liiiiiself ns an absolute prince, or a king, or 
iveii a freeman, while Aratus lived, yet he 
would not attempt any tiring against him in the 
way of open force, but desireu Phaurion, one 
of his friends and generals, to take him off in 
a private manner, in his absence. At the 
fame time lie recommended poison. That 
cjflicer accordingly having formed an acquaint- 
fince with him, gave him a dose, not of a sharp 
tr violent kina, but such a one as causes 
lingering heats and a slight cough, and gra- 
dually brings the body to decay. Aratus was 
not i{piomnt of the cause of his disorder, but 
knowing that it availed nothing to discover it 
to the world, he bore it quietly and in silence, 
ns if it had been an ordinary distemper, j 
fudeed, when one of his friends came to visit 
lijm in his chamber, and expressed bis surprise 
nt seeing him spit blood, he said, “Such, 
C^alon^ are the fruits of royal friendslup.” 

Thus died Aititus at >^iuin, after he had 
been seventeen times general of the Achsana. 
That people were desirous of havings him 
buried there, and would have thought it an 
honour to give hkn a niagniticent funeral, and 
a monument worthy of his life and character. 


I But the Sicyoniaus ronsidcied h as a misfor- 
I time to hnvp him inteired any where but 
i amongst (hem. and thei-efore pi'rsuaded (he 
Ac means (a leave the dispos:il of his f nly 
entirely (o them. As there was an anrient 
law that hnd been ohsenred with religious 
care, against burying ai.y person within thrir 
walls, and (hey were afraid to lransgn*ss it on 
tins occasion, they sent to iiK|uire of tint 
pnestess ot Ajiollo ai Delphi, auti she refuriud 
this answer: 

Seek you what fun m.iI h* ■msJis jori ihairfiay 
ro y.'uir depaited phui'r. the ''inall res ml 
l or liberty resiort'il, and glory won t 
Hid Sicyoii, ftarlCHS, rear the iiacred loiuh. 

For the vile tongue tbai ilan;« with iinnlo;if 
breath 

Olfeiid Aratus, blasts the face nf Nature, 

Pours hurior on the earth, and seas, and sKtes. 

This oracle gave great joy to all the Achnmns. 
uartic.iilai'ly the people ol' Sicymi. They 
tJiauged the dav of mourning into a festival, 
and adorning tlieinselves with garlands and 
wiiito robes, brought the corpse with Noiigs 
and dances from yKgiuin to Stcyon. 'riiere 
they selected the iiiost conspicuous ground, 
ana interred him ns the founder and deliverer 
of their city. The plac*' is still called Araiiuw ; 
and there they oiler two > early sarrifu es; the 
one on the liftli of the. 'month Dtesius, (the 
Atheninns call it Aiitliesterion^) which Wfis 
the day he delivered the- city from the yoke of 
tyrants, and on wliich account (he\ call liie 
festival Soterin : the other oti bis birtb-ilay. 
I'be lirst sncrilice was oUered by th<‘ priest of 
Jupiter Me Presenter, and the second by ll>e 
son of Aratus, who, on that occasion, \\ore ti 
girdle, not entirely white, but liull’ purnle. 'flic 
music was sung to (he liarp hy the « h»kir that 
belonged to the (ln*atr<'. 'I he procession as 
led lip by tlie master of the (iymnamimt at (he 
head ot the buys and >ouiig incii ; (he st mile 
followed, crowned w 1 til llovvers, and such of 
the other citizens as chose to attend. Tioiiie 
.small marks of the ccrmiionics obsentd on 
those days still remain, but the greatest part 
is worn out by time and other circiiiiistances. 

8tich was the lilc and character that histury 
has given us of the elder Aratus. Am] as to 
the younger, Philip, who was uaturully wicked, 
and delighted to add insolence to cruelly, 
gave him potions, not of the deadly kind, but 
such as cieprived him of his reason ; iiiso- 
miirh that Im took up inclinations that were 
shocking and inonstrotis, Jind dcbghtf d in 
things that not only dishoiieiircil but ib slroycil 
him. Death, thendbre, which took him in tho 
flower of his age, was consult* red, ^ not as a 
misfortune, but a delivcruiice. 'I lie ven- 

f l^eance, however, *d* Jupiter, the patron ol 
iospitality and friendship, visited Philip flur 
bis breach of both, Ttnd pursued him througlf- 
life ; for he was beaten by the Romans, und 
forced to yield himscll to tlieir discjnetion. * In 
c:oDsequence of which, he was stripped of a!! 
the pn>vinces he had conquered, gave up all 
his ships, except five, obliged himself t<» |R>y n 
thoasand talents, and deliver his son as 
hostage. He even held Mficedonift and id 

deuendcncie* only at the mercy of the com 
querors. Amidst all these misfortunes, be w?t 

♦ February* 
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poMemed oiily of one blessing:, a son of sope^ panied ^OLaUiRniom. . It was over hitn 
fiorvirtae, and him be put to death, in nis that Paulus iBrniltus trimn^ed, and ir 
envT and jealousy of the honours the Romans him ended the royal race of AntiKomis • 
paid him. He left his crown to hfs other son whereas the posterity of Aratus remained tu 
Perseus, who was believed nut to be his, but ' our days, and still centiniies in Sicyon and 
.a supposititioas child, bom of a sempstress | Pellene. 
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Iphioratbs, the Athenian general, thought 
that a soldier of fortune should have an attach- 
ment both to money and pleasure,^ that his 
passions might put nim upon fighting with 
more boldness tor a supply. But most others 
are of opinion, that the mam body of an army, 
like the nealthy natural body, should have ho 
motion of its own, but be entirely gnided by 
the head. Hence Panlua ^miliua, when he 
found his army in Macedonia talkative, bow, 
and teady'to direct their general, is said to 
have given orders, ** That each should keep 
his hand fit for action, and his sword sharp, 
and leave the rest to him.” And Plato, per- 
ceiving that the best general cannot undertake 
any tiung with success, unless his troops are 
sober, and nerfectly united to support him, 
concluded, mat to know how to obey required 
as generous a disposition, and as rational an 
education, as to know how to command ; for 
these advantages would connect the violence 
and impetuosity of the soldier with the mild- 
ness and humanity of the philosopher. Amongst 
oilier futul examples, what happened amongst 
the Romans after the death ot Nero, is suffi- 
cient to shew, that nothing is more dreadful 
than an undisciplined army actuated only by 
the ^pulse of their own ferocity. Deiiiades, 
seeing the wild and. violent motions of the 
Macedonian army after the death of Alexan- 
der, compared it to the C^clops,^ after his eye 
was put otit. But the Rouiau empire more 
resembled Urn extravagant passions and 
ravings of the Titans, which the poets tell 
us of, when it was torn in pulses by rebellion, 
and turned its arms against itself; not so much 
through tlio ambifion of the emperors, as the 
avarice and liceutiousness of the soldiers, who 
dreve out one emperor by anothcr.-i- 

Dionysius the Sicilian, speaking of Alex- 
'vmder of Pliene, who reigned in Thessaly only 
ten inontlis, and tlien w'as slain, called him, in 
derision of tlie sudden chai^, a theatrical 
^rant But the palace of the Gmsars received 
four emperors in a less space of time, one 
^entering, .and another making bis exit, as if 
tiiey had only been acting a iHirt upon the 
stoge. The Romans, indeed, had one consola- | 
lion amidst their miafortunes, tliat they needed 
I no other revenge upon the authors of them 
* than to see them destroy each other ; and wi|h 
the greatest justice of all fell the first, who 

* Polypheinui. 

> 111 the original It It, 04 one mH U driven 
out by onofAer. 


corrupted the army, and tanght them to ex- 
pect so much upon the change of emperor; 
thus dishoiionriug^ a glorious action by mer’ 
cenary considerations, and taming the revolt 
from Nero into treason. For . Nymphidina 
Chinns, who, as we observed before,^ was 
joined in commission with Tigeliinus, as 
cMtain of the prmtorian cohorts, after Nero's 
aifoirs were in a desperate state, and it was 
plain that he intended to retire into Egypt, 
persuaded the army, olb if Nero had already 
abdicated, to declare Qalba emperor, pro- 
mising every soldier of the pratonan coborU 
seven tlmasand five hundred drachmas, and 
the troops that were quartered in the provinces 
twelve hundred and sixty drachmas a man : a 
sum which it was impossible to collect without 
doing infinitely more mischief to the empire 
than Nero had done in his whole reign. 

This proved the immediate ruin of Nero, 
and soon after destroyed Galba Mmself. They 
deserted Nero in hopes of receiving the 
money and despatchea Galba because they 
did not receive it. Afterwards they songlit 
for another who might pay them that sum, but 
tliey ruined themselves by their rebellious anti 
treasons, without gaining what they had been 
made to expect. To give a complete and 
exact account of the atiairs of those 
belongs to the professed historian. It is, how- 
ever, in my province to lay before the reader 
the most remarkable circumstances in the live 
of the Csesars. 

It is an acknowledged truth, that Siilpitius 
Galba was the richest private man that ever 
rose to the imperial dignity. But'thoogh his 
extraction was of the noblest, from the JUimily 
of the Servii, yet ho thought it. a greater 
honour to oe related to. Quintus Cn talus Capi- 
tolinus, who was ti^ first man in his time 
for virtue and reputation^ though he voluntarily 
left to others the pre -eminence in pow'er. lie 
was also related to Livia^ the wife of Augus- 
tus, and it was Iw her interest that he was 
raised from tlie omce he bad in the palace to 
the dimity of consul. It is said that hb ac- 
quitted himself iu his comndssion in Germany 
wi til honour; imd that he gained more repu- 
tation than moil commanders, during hib pro* 
consulate in Africa. But his simple parsimo- 
nious wfty of living passed for avarice in an 
emperor; and tlie pnde he took in economy 
and strict temperance xvas out of character. 

He was cent governor into Spain by Kero 

• In tue Kfe of Nero« ebicli Is lost. 
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DpforA ihtit enperor had learned to fear each 
of the citjaena am had great aathority in Rome. 

Besides* the mildneaa of his temp^ and his 
advai*c^d thne^of life promised a cautioas and 
prud^t condaot The emperor's reoeirers,^ a 
most abandoned liiet of men, harassed the pro- 
vinces in the most cruel manner. Oalba could 
not assist them a^inst their persecutes, but 
!i is concern for their misfortunes, which ap> 
peared not less than if he had been a sufterer 
hiinself» afforded them some consolation, even 
while thev were condemned and sold for 
slaves. IVlany songs were made upon Nero, 
and sung every where ; - and a;* Galba did not 
endeavour to suppress them, or join tlic re- 
cc-Ivers of the revenues in their resentment, 
that was a circumstance which endeared him 
still more to the natives. For hy this time he 
had contracted a friendship with them, having 

long been their governor. He had borne that 

commission eignt years, when Junius Vindez, \ Qalba no sootier heard of, than be ez|^d to 
who commanded in Gaul, revolted against ) sale all that belonged to Nero in Spain, and 

Nero. It is said that, before this rebellion^ ^ » 

broke oat, Oalba had intimations of it in 
letters from Vindez: but he neither connte- 
nanced nor discovered it, as the gbvemors of 


That it was a jast and rational scheme which 
\ index adopted in calling Gallwi to the em- 
nire, Uiere needs no better proof than Nero 
lumaeill For though he pretended to took 
upon ^ commotions in Gaul os notliiug, vet 
whf he received the news of Galba's revolt 
which he happened U do just after ho had 
bathed, and was sj»t down to supper, in his 
madness he overlu ned the fable, nowever, 
when the senate had derian^d Galba an eiieniy 
to his country, ho ntT.*.'tt.a to despise the dun. 

at\emptir.,r i.» he luorry upon it, »aid 
to his ineiius, ^ 1 havo long waiih'd n pretence 
to raise money, and this will furnish me witli 
an excellent 'one. The .Gauls, when I have 
conquered them, will be a fine bootv, and, in 
the meantime, I will seize the eslalc 'of Golha, 
since he is a declared enemy, and disimse of it 
as I think fit.” Accorditigly he guic din^c- 
tions that Galba 's estate should be sold ; which 


other provinces did, who sent the letters they 
had received to Nero, and by that meai^ 
ruined the project, as fhr aif was in their 
power. Yet those same governors afterwards 
joining in the conspiracy against their prince, 
shewed that they could betray not roly Vindez, 
but themselves. 

But after Vindez had openly commenced 
hostilities, he wrote to Galba, desiring him 
“To accept the imperial dignity, and give a 
head to the strong Gallic body wfiich.so much 
wanted one ; which had no less than a hundred 
tliousand men in arms, and was able to raise a 
much greater number.” 

Galba then called a council of his friends. 
Some of them advised him to wait and see 
what motions there might be in Home, or in- 
clinations for a change. But Titus Vinius, 
captain of one- of the prsctorlan cohorts, said, 
“ What room is there, Oulba, for deliberation ? 
To inquire whether we' shall continue fuithfiil 
to Nero is to have revolted ulready. There is 
no tnedinin. We must either accept the friend- 
ship of Vindez, as if Nero was our declared 
enemy^ or at^cuse and fight Vindez, because 
he desires that the Romans should have Galba 
for tliA emperor rather than Nero for their 
tyrant.” Upon this, Galba, by an edict, fixed 
a day for epiranchising all who should present 
themselves. The report of this soon drew to- 
gether a multitude of people who were desi- 
rous of a change, and ne bad no sooner 
inounced the tribunal than, with one voice, 
they declared him emperor. He did not im- 
mediately accept the title, but accused Nero 
of great crimes, and lamented tlie fate of 
many Romans of great distinction, whom be 
had barbarously slain'; .after which he dccla ed, 
he would serve his country with his best 
abiliiiea,. not as Ciesar or emperor, but as 
KeaCenant to the aenate and people of Boine.”t 

* PrtcuratoriM t they had foil powers to collect 
tue revenues, and ter opted no acts of oppression 
in the course of their proceedincs. 

t Dio 'Cassius., informs* us, that this dedaratloa 
was made nine months and thirteen ^ays befoie 
c;4t;>a*a deuh, and coaseqaently on Ine third of 


more readily fbUnd purchasers. 

The revolt from Nero soon became general ; 
and the governors of provinces declared for 
Galba: only Clodius JMhicer in ‘Africa, nnd 
Virginias liofns in Germany, stood out and 
imtcd for themselves, but upon dilfercut mo- 
tives. Clodius being ron.scioiis to himself of 
much rapine and irinny murders, to which his 
avarice and cruelty had prompted liitn. was in 
a lluctiiatiiig state, nnd could nut tuk*; his reso- 
lotion eitlier to ussiimu or reject the iniperitd 
title. And Virginiiis, who connnaiidcd Roiiie 
of the best h^gtoiis in the empire, and had been 
often pressed by them to take the title of em- 
peror, declared, “ That he would iieither take, 
it himself, nor suffer it to be given to any 
other but the person whom the senate should 
name.” 

Galba w^as not a little alarmed at this ut 
first. But after the forces of Virginius and 
Vindex Jiad overpowered tliem, like chario- 
teers DO longer able to manage the rein.s, and 
forced them to fight, Vindex lost twenty thou- 
sand Gauls in the battle, and then despatcdied 
himself, A report was then current, that the 
victorious army, in conseqiieiico of so great an 
udvanfap;, would insist that Virginias should 
ficcc-ut tiie imperial dignity, and that, if he re- 
fused it, tliey would turn again to Nero. I'iiis 
put Galba in a great cousteniafion,^ and tie 
wrote letters to Viiginins exhorting him to act 
in concert with him* for preserving tJie cinpiro 
and liberty of tlie Romans. After which he 
retired with his friends to Colonia, a city in 
Spain, and there spent some time, mthcr in 
repenting what he had done, and wishing tiu 
the life of ease and leisure, to which lio had so 
long been uccustoiried, than Uklug any of the 
necessary slcji.s for his promotion. 

It \vas now the beginning of' summer, when 
one evening, a littlo before night, one of 
Galba's freedineD, a native of Sicily, arrived 
in seven days from Rome. Being told that 
Oalba was retired to rest, he ran up to his 
chamber, and having o|iefied it in spite of the 
resistance of the chamberlains, infonned him, 
“That as Nero did not appear, thoagh he 
was living at that time, fhe army first, and 


April ; for he was asftsflnatcd on the fiftsentli oi 
January in the foltowiiig year. 
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ft people and senate of Rome, had de«> 
'*Galba 'i^niperor: and, .not long after, 
Nrag birdaght that* Nero was dead. ' He 
I, that he was npt satisfied with the re- 
bat arent and saw the dead body of the 
jrantdbafoia he would set out” Oalba vfos 
greafllMevated by this intelligence ; and he 
encouraged the multitudes that soon atf^nded 
at the door 'by communicating St to them, 
though the ' expedition with which it was 
brought appeared incredible. But, two days 
after, Titus Yinius, with many others, arrived 
from the camp, and brought an account of all 
the proceeding of the senate. Vinins* was 
promoted to an hononrable employment : while 
the freedman had^ his name changed from 
Icelns to Marcianiis, was honoured with' the 
privilege of wearing the' gold ring, and had 
more attention paid him than any of the other 
frcedmen. 

Meantime, at Roihe^ Nymphidiiis Sabinns 
got the administration into his hands, not by 
slow and insensible steps, but with the greatest 
celerity. He knew that Galba, on account 
of his great age, being now seventy-three, was 
scarce able to make the. journey to Rome, 
though -carried in a litter. Besides, the forces 
lliere had been long inclined to serve him, 
and now they depended upon him only, con- 
sidering him as their benefactor on account of 
tlie large gratuity he had promised, and Galba 
as their debtor. He therefore immediately 
commanded his colleague Tigellinn.s to give up 
his sword. He made great cntertainiiiehts, at 
which ho received persons of coiisuhir dignity, 
and such as had commanded armies and pro* 
vinces ; yet he mve the invitation iif the name 
of Galba. He likewise instructed many of the 
soldiers to suggest it to tlic prietorinn cohorts 
that they should send n message to Galba, de- 
manding that Nymphidiiis should be always 
tlieir captain, and without a colleague. The 
readiness the senate expressed to add to his 
honour and authoritjr, in. calling him their 
benefactor, in going daily to pay their respects 
at his ^ate, and desiring that he would tahe 
upon him to propose an4 confirm every decree, 
broo^t him to a ranch 'liiglier pitch of inso- 
lence ; insomuch that, in- a little time he be- 
came not only obnoxious, but formidable to 
the very persons that paid their court to him. 
Wlien the consuls had charged the public mes- 
sengers with the decrees to he carried to the 
emperor, and had sealed the instruments with 
their seal, in order tiiat the magistrates of the 
towns through which they were to pass, seeing 
their authority, might famish them with car- 
. riages at every different stags for the greater 
expedition, he resented it, that they had not 
made use of his seal, and employed his meii to 
. carry the despatches. . It is said that he even 
had it under consideration wh^her he 'should 
not punish the' consuls; but upon their apolo- 
gizing and begging pardon for the affront, ' he 
was appeased. To ingratiate himself with the 
people, he did not hinder them from despaich- 

* Viniai was of a ptwtorlan family, sad had be- 
haved with hoiMMir as governor of Gallta Narbo-- 
neusla ; but when he became the- favourite and 
Arst minister #f the emperor of Rome, he soon 
made his master obnoxious to the people, and 
ruined himself. The truth is, be was aatnrally of 
a bad disposition, and a man of no principle. 


ing by toi 
Snto r • 


such of Nero ■ creatures as fell 
, , ids* A gladiaior, named SDieillnB 

was under the s&tdes of Nerd, aS dr^ 
TOd about with them in theyomnt till he died • 
Aponios, one of the. informers, was extended* 
on the ground, and waggons, loaded with 
stones, driven over him. They tore many 
others in pieces, and . some who were entirely 
innocent So that Maurisens, who had hut 
only the character or one of toe best men in 
Rome, but really deserved it, said one day to 
the senate, ^He was afraid toey should soon 
regret the loss of Nero.” 

Nymphidiujs, thus advancing In his hopes, 
was not Qt all displeased at being called die 
son'of Cains Ceesar, who reigned after Tibe - 
rius. It seems toat prince, in his youth, had 
some commerce with his mother, who wns 
daughter of Galista, one of Caesar’s freed- 
roen, by a sempstress, and who wns not 
wanting in personal charms. But it is evi- 
dent, that the conceciion Cains had Arith her, 
was after the birth of Nymphidius ; and it was 
believed that he was toe son of. Martianiis the 
gladiator, whom Nymphidia fell hi love witli, 
on account "of his reputation in Iiis way ; be- 
sides his resemblance to the gladiator gave m 
sanction to that opinion. Be tlmt as it may, 
he acknowledged himself the sou of Nyni- 
phidia, and yet insisted that he was the only 
person who deposed Nero. Not content with 
the honours and emolument she enjoyed on that 
account, ♦ v ♦ ♦ s m 

V if. ifi if 

he aspired to the imperial seat, and bud his 
engines privately at work in Rome, in whirli 
he employed his friends, with some infriguiric' 
women, and some men of consular rank. Ho 
sent niso Gellianns, one of his friends, into 
Spain, to act as a spy upon Galba. 

Afler the death of Nero, all things went for 
Galba according to his wish ; only the uncer- 
tainty wlmt part Virginias Rufus would act, 
gave him some uneasiness. Virginias com- 
manded a powerful army, which Tiad already 
conquered Vindex ; ana he held in subjection 
a very considerable ‘ part of toe Roman eni- 

K ire : for he was master not only of Germany, 
ut Gaul, which was in great agitations, and 
ripe for a revolt Galba, therefore, was ap- 
prehensive that he would listen to those who 
offered him the imperial purple. Indegd, there 
was not an officer of greater name oj^^putd- 
tion than Virginias, nor. one who had more 
weight in the affairs of titbse times ;Jbrhe had 
delivered toe enmire both from tyranny and 
a Gallic war.^^.He abode, however, by his 
first resolution^ and reserved toe ^pointment 
of emperor for the senate. After Nero’s death 
was certainly known, the troops again pi^ssed 
hard upon Virginins, and one of tlie tribunes 
drew his sword in the pavilion, and bade him ' 
receive either sovereign power or the steel 
but toe menace had' no effect. At last.' «ter 
Fabins Valens, who commanded one legion, 
had taken the oath of fidelity to Oaibaj and 
letters arrived from Rome with .an account of 
the. senate’s decree, he t^rsuadedi his armsr, 
though with great aifiicolty|* to acknowledj^. 
Galb& The new emperor having sent Flac^ 
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was on his jonniev to Rome, and attended )iim 
thither, withont finding any marks ei^r of 
hts favonr or resentment The reason of this 
was, that Oalba, on the one hand, considered 
him in too respectable a light *to offer him any 
.njunr ; and, on the 'other nand, the emperor’s 
friends, particnlarly Titos Vinios, were jealous 
of tile progress he might make in his favour. 
But that officer was not aware, that, while he 
was preventing his promotion, he was co-ope* 
rating with his good genius, in vri^drawing him 
from the wars and calamities in wh\ch other 
generals were engaged, and bringing him to a 
life of tranqoilUtv fall of days and peace. 

The ambassaaors, which the senate sent to 
(lalba, met him at Narbon, a city of Gaul. 
Theie they made their compliments, and ad- 
vised him to shew himself as soon as possible 
to the people of Rome, who were very desiruius 
to see him. He gave them a kind reception, 
and entertained them in an agreeable manner. 
But thongh Nymphidfhs bad sent him rich 
vessels, and other furniture suitable to a jjeat 
prince, which he had taken out of loro’s 
palace, he made use of none of it : everj^ thing 
was served up in dishes of his own. This was 
a circumstance that did him honour, for it 
shewed him a man of simerior sentiments, and 
entirely above vanity, litus Vinius, however, 
soon endeavimred to convince him, that these 
superior sentiments, this modesty and simpli- i 
city of manners, betrayed an ambition for 
popular applause, which real greatness of mind 
disdains ; by which argument ha prevailed 
with him to use Nero’s riches, and shew all 
the imperial magnificence at bis entertain- 
ments. Thns the old man made it appear that 
in time he would be entirely governed by 
Viiiliis. 

No man had a greater passion for money 
than Viniiis ; nor was any man mors addicted 
to women. While he was yetvei^ young, and 
making his first campaign under Calvisius 
Sabiniis, he brongfat the wife of his genera., an 
abandoned prostitute, one night into the camp 
ill a soldier’s habit, and lay with her in that 
part of it which the Romans call the Principitu 
For this, Caius Carsar put him in prison ; but 
lit* was released upon the death of that prince. 
Afterwards, happening to snp with Gfaudins 
Cmsar, he stole a silver cup. The emperor 
being informed of it invited him the following 
evening, but ordered the attendants to serve 
him wi^ nothing bat earthen vessels. This 
moderation of toe emperor seemed to shew 
that the theft was deserving only of ridicule, 
and not serious resentment: but what be did 
afterwards, when be had Galba and bis reve- 
nues at comimiDd, served partly os the cause, 
and partly as the pretence, for many events of 
the most tragical kind. 

Nymphidius, upon the return of Oellianns, 
whom he bad sent asa spv upon Galte, was 
informed that Cornelias Uco was a^hvinted 
to the command of the guards and of the palace, 
and fibat all the power would bein the hands 
of Viniiisi Tina distressed him exceedingly, 
as he had fioopportniiity to ottend the empe- 
ror, or apeak to him in private ; ibr bit Ipten- 
tiooswere enspeefed, and alt were on their 
guard In tbia peiplenly, to aasambleii tne 
officers of tto pnetorian cqboiia, ^ told dMI|m. 
that ^ Onibn waa indeed an^d manof mila 


and moderate aeDtimenta ; but that, hiMtead of 
be wnaentiiely di- 
^l«dby ymmaand Laco, who made a had 
r*® ^ their power. It is our business, there* 
lora, continued he, ** before they inseosih^V 
esMlish themselves, and become sole mastorm 
as Tigellimis ^vas, to send aiabaseadora to tto 
eiaperoT in the name of all the troops, nnd to 
represent to him, that if he removes tliose two 
counsellors from his person, hu will find a 
iwch more agreeable reception amonget the 
RomaDS.**^ Nymphidius perceiving that bis 
officers did approve the proposal, but 
thoiq^t it absurd aii«i preposterous to dictate 
the ^oice of friends to an emperor of hia age, 
as they might have done to a bov who now 
first tasted power, he adopted anolher scheme. 
In hopes of intimidating Galba, be pretended 
sometimes, in his letters, that there were dis- 
contents, and dangers of an insurrqction in 
Rome ; sometimes, that Clodius Macer bad 
Su’d an embargo in Africa on the corn ships. 
One while he said, the German legions were 
in motion, and . another while timt there waa 
the same rebellious disposition smongst those 
in Syria and Jiultca. Bui as Galba did not 
give much attention or credit to his advices, he 
resolved to usurp the im|>erial title himself, 
before lie arrived ; though Giodios Celsiis, the 
Antiochian, a sensible man, and one of bin 
best friends, did all in his power to dissuade 
him ; and told him plainly, he did not believe 
there was one family in Home tliat would 
give him Uie title of Cmsar. Mahv others, 
however made a jest of Galba ^ ana Mithri- 
dates of Pontus, in particular, making merrv 
witli bis bald head and wrinkled face, said, 
"Hie Romans think him something extraor- 
dinary while he is at a distance, but as soon 
as he arrives, they will consider H a disgrace 
to tlio times to have ever called him Cwsv.l* 

It was resolved, therefore. Chat Nympbidiun 
should be conducted to Uie camp at midnigbC 
and proclaimed emperor. But AntoniOs Hono- 
ratos, the first tribuue, assembled in the even- 
ing the troops underliis command, and blamed 
both bimselr and them, for changing so often 
in so short a time, not in pursnance of the 
dictates "of reason, or for making a better 
choice, but because some demon pushed ^m 
on from one treason to another. " The crimes 
of Nero, indeed,” said be, " may jn.itify our 
first measures. But fans Galba murdered his 
own mother, or his wife ? Or has he made you 
ashamed of your emperor, by appearing as n 
fiddler or an actor on a stage? Yet not even 
these things brought us to abandon Nero ; but 
Nymphidius first persuaded ns that he had 
abaoaoned ns, and waa fled into Egypt Shall 
we then sacrifice Galba after Nero : and when 
we have destroyed the relation of Livia, as 
well as the son of Agrippina, set Urn soil of 
^mphidia on the imperkii throne T Or rather, 
after toviim taken vengeance a delestoMe 

tyrant in Nero, shall we not shew Ourselves 
go^ a^ ihithful guards to Galba?” 

Uponthia speed of the tribimc, all his men 
occeM to tto proposal. They applied also 
to ffaeir fcllow-soMiers, and prevafied opoo 
niost of CbetD to refnrn to (heir allegiance. At 
tto fame tinm a lood shout was board in tto 
camp; and Nnophidioi either believing (wbich 
is toe account that some give its)tliat the troops 

a A 
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Wim i^i^fing bim in order to proclaim him em- 
peror^ or Oise haateninff to appease the insur- 
aod fhc soch as he tomiid wavering,, 
went Mm Hffhls to the cinDp 5 having in his 
hafMiaapeeclicoimMMftd for nim bv Cingoriaa 
Varro, which he had committ^ to memory, 
in order to pronounce it to ue annv. But 
seeing the gates shot, and a number or men in 
arms upon the wall, his confidence abated. 
However, advancing nearer, he asked them, 
** What thev intended to do, and by whose 
Goramahd uey were nnder arma?^ 'Fhey 
answered, one and allr ^ That they acknow- 
kdged no other emperor but Oalba.’’ Then 
pretending to enter into their opinion, he ap- 
plauded their fidelity, and ordered those that 
accompanied him to follow his example. ^ The 
guard opening the gate, and sufiering him to 
enter with a few or his people, a* javelin nras 
thrown at him, which Septimius, who went 
before, received upon his shield. But, others 
drawing their swords, he fled, and was pur- 
sued into a soldier’s hut, where they despatch- 
ed him. His body was dragged to the middle 
of the camp, where they enclosed it with pales, 
and exposed it to public view the next day. 

Nymphidtus being thus taken off, Oalba was 
no sooner informed of it than he ordered such 
of his accomplices as had not already de- 
spatched themselves, to be put to death. 
Amongst these was Gingonius who composed 
tho oration; .and Mithridates of Pontiis. In 
tills the emperor did not proceed according to 
the laws and customs of the Romans ; nor was 
it indeed a popular measure to inflict capital 
pnnishment upon persona of eminence, without 
any form of trial, though they inificht deserve 
death. For the Romans, deceived, as it 
nsuallv happens, by the first report, now ex- 
pected anotner kina of government. But whnt 
afflicted them most was the order he sent for 
the execution of Petroniua Turpiliaiius, a man 
of constriar dignity, merely because he had 
been faithful to Hero. There was some pre- 
tence for taking offMacer in Africa, by means 
of Trebonianns, and Fonteius in Germany by 
Valens, because they were in arms, and had 
forces that he might be afraid of. But there 
was no reason why Turpilianus, a defenceless 
old man, should not have a hearing, at least 
under a prince who should have preserved in 
his actions the moderation he so much afiected. 
Such comphunts there were against Galba on 
the subject 

When he was abont jive-and-twenty furlongs 
from the city, he found the way stopped by a ! 
disorderly parcel of seamen, who gathered 
about him ou all sides.* These were persons 
whom Nero had formed into a legion, that 
they might act as .soldiers. They now met 
him on the road to have their establishment 
confirmed, and crowded the emperor so much, 
that he comd neither be seen nor heard by those 
yrho came to wait on him ; for they insisted, in a 
clamorous manner, on having Imonary colours 
and quarters assigned them. Oalba put them 
off to anodier time ; but they considered that 
as a denial ; and some of them even drew their 

* Dio Cassias tells us, (Mb. Ixiv.) that seven 
tbottsand of ibe dlssrmsd multitade were cut to 
pteeee on the spot ; and others were coumltted to 

prisoiii ffley Ity till the death of.Gaiha- 


ibe divdr, 

to M 1^ ttenk They qpide w rcMstance 


bpt fled with the ntn^jprecipiiafion. ami 
many of ^m were killed m their !• 

was considered as' an inansfffciouo circum- 
stan^ for ^ba to enter the cito amidst «o 
much blood and slaiq^r. . Ann foose who 
despis^ him before as .weak and inactive 
through age, now looked lapon him as an ohl 
ject of fear and horror. 

Besides, while he endeavoured to reform 
the extravagance and provision with which 
money naed to be given away by Nero, he 
missed the mark of propriety. Wnen Ganns 
a celebrated performer on the fiiiie, played to 
him one evening at cqmt, after expressing the 
highest satisfaction id the exceUence of his 
muse, he ordered his purse to be brought, and 
taking out a few pieces of gold,* gave foem (o 
Ganus, telling him at the same time, that this 
was a gratuity out of his own, nht tlie public 
money. As for the money which Nero had 
given to persons that pleased him on the stage, 
or in the palaatra, he insisted with great 
rigour that it should be all returned, except a 
tenth part And as persons* of sneh dissolute 
lives, who mind notinng but provision for the 
day, could produce very little, be caused 
inquiry to be made for all who bad bought any 
thing from them, or received presents, and 
obliged them to refund. This ai^ir extending 
to great numbers of people, and seeming (o 
have DO end. it reflected disgrace upon tint 
emperor, and^ brought the public envy and 
hatred ou Vinius, because he made the empe- 
ror sordid^and mean to others, while he pillaged 
tliG treasury himself in the most insatiable 
manner, and took and sold whatever he 
thought proper, -lu short, as Hesiod says. 

Spare not tbc full cask, nor, wben'sbaltow ilreaiiis 

Declare the bottom near, withdraw- yonr band. 


So Yinins seeing Galba old and infirm, drank 
freely of the favours of fortune, as only begin- 
ning, and yet, at the same time, drawing to an 
end. 

But the aged emperor was greatly injnri d 
by Yinins, not only through his neglect or mis - 
application of things committed to his trust, 
but by his condemning or defeating the nio.*«t 
salutary intentions of bis master. This was 
the case with respect to punishing Nero's mi- 
nisters. Some bad ones, it is true, yrcre put 
to death, amongst whom were Elius, Polyde- 
tiis, PetinuB, and Patrobius. The people ex- 
pressed their joy by loud plaudits, when these 
were led through ihefontm to the place of 
execution, and called it a glorious and holy 


• Suetontui says, Galba gave him live denarii. 
But at that time there were denarii of gold. That 
writer adda, that when fait Uble, opoa any extra- 
ordinary occasion, was more spHemlialy served than 
utval, bUcould not forbear algbini, and expressing 
bis dUaatisfactloti In a manner ' inbonslstent with 
coliimon decency. 

i Thus, in the court of Qfdha appeared all ts* 
eatortlona of Nero’s reign. They . were equally 
irlevona, (saya Tacitus) but not equally txco^ 
tn 1 prince of Galha’s ysara andaxpertencc. He 
had himself the lutegrUar of ^rl ; h«i " 

the rapacity and «her excesati of W» 
were tmpnted to Mm, he w«a no less hatwl van 

If he ksA commiitisd them hiiiinclf 
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proceflskHi. ' Biit ttolh gods ainl Mb, tiiey aatd, 

demanded the pmiuAtoiieDt of Tigeilhiua, who 
suggested the very worst mefumres, and taught 
Nero all his tyranny: That toarth^ ndaister, 
however, had secored himself by great presents 
toVinius^ which were only earnests of still 
greater. Turpilianns> thoueh obnozions only 
because he had not betrayed or bated his mas. 
ter, on aecoont of bis bad ^nalities, and thongh 
guiltv of no remarkable 'crime, was, notwiUi- 
standiw, pat to death ; while the man who had 
made iNeronnfitto live, and, after he had made 
him' such; deserted and betraj'ed him, lived 
and flonnahed : a proof that there was nothing 
which Vtnios wontd not sell, and tlmt no man 
had reason to despair who had monev. For 
there w'Os no sight which the people of Rome 
so passionately longod for, as that of Tigcllt- 
nus carried to execution ^ and in tlie theatre 
4 md the circus they continually demanded it, 
till at last the emperor checked them by an 
edict, importing mt Tigeliinus was in a deep 
consumption, which would destroy him ere 
long, and that their sovereign entreated them 
not to tunf his gtiverument into a tyranny by 
needless acts df severity. 

The people were highly displeased ; but the 
miscreants only laughed at tnein. Tigeliinus 
odered sacrifice in acknowledgment to the 
gods for his recovery; and provided a great en- 
tertainment ; and Vmius rose from the empe< 
roris table; to go and carouse with Tigeliinus, 
accompanied hy his daughter, who was a 
widow. l^gelKnus drank to her, and said, 
“ I will make .this cup worth two hundred and 
fifty thonsand drachmas to you.” At the 
same time he ordered his chief mistress to. 
take off her own necklace and give it her. 
This was said to be worth a hundred and fifty 
tlioiisnnd more. 

From this time the moat moderate of Qalba’s 
proceedings were misreprese^uted.^ For in- 
stance, his lenity to the Gauls, who liad con- 
roired with Vindex, did not escape censure. 
For it was believed that they had not jrained 
a remission of tribute and (lie freedom of Rome 
from the emperor’s indulgence, but that thi'y 

□ riiascd^hem of Vinias. Hence the people 
a general aversion to Oalba’s administra- 
tion. As for the soldiers, though they did not 
receive what had been promised them, tliey 
Jet it pass, hoping that, if they bad not that 
gratuity, ftiey should certainly have as mneh 
ns Nero had given them. But when they be- 
gan to mnmitir, and their complaints were 
brought to Oalba, he said, what well became a 
prince, ^llist it was his custom to choose, not 
to buy his soldiers.” This saying, however, being 
repo^d to the tro^s, filled them with tne 
most deadly and irreconcileable liatred to 
Oalba. For it seemed to them that he not 
only wanted to deprive them of the gmtoity him- 
sell, but to set a precedent for liitare emperors. 
The dfsalTeetioii to the govemmeiit that pre- 

* iriiOOf b tbe rest of Gsltia's conduct wat not 
bUutcleM, yet (sccoHIfiii to Soctoniss and Zoos- 
ras> be fc«fit the soldiers to their duty ; be psaisb- 
ed'witb fibc aUnotl severliy those who, bylthcir 
fatae tecosutiOBS, bad occasloaed ibe death of In- 
noceof sersdas ; be dellveied sp to pusisbipcnc 
such slsvcf as bad bome wttucM s^nst their 

maticn ; tntf 1 m miiM Saw M bcci !«• 
nisbed by Nero uuder preteaee of irsMoa. 


vaded in Rome was aa yet kepi secret in some 
measure, partiy becauae aome remaining reve- 
rence for the presence of the «tnperor prevewM 
the flsme of sedition from breaking out» and 
partly for want of aaopen occaaion to a jtempt a 
chaim. But the troops which had served un- 
der-Yifgiaius, and were now commanded by 
Fiacebs in Germany, thinking they deserved 
great things for the battle which they fought 
with Vindez, and finding that tliey obtained 
nothing, began to behave in a very refractory 
manner, and could nut be appeased by their 
officers. Tbeir gen'^ral himself tliey utterly 
despised, ds well on account of his inactivity 
(for he had the gout in a violent uianne|^ as 
.nis want of experience in military almirs. 
One day, at some pnblio games, when Uie tri- 
btthes and centunons, according to custom, 
made vows for the happiness of the emperor 
the common soldiers lutirmiired | and when the 
officers repeated their good wishes, they an- 
swered, ** If he is worthy.” 

The lejnons that were under Uie_ comniiuid 
of Tigeliinus believed wiili equal insolouce ; 
of which Galba’s agents wrote him an ac - 
count He was now appreliensive, that it 
was not only his i^, bat bis want of child^n, 
tliat brought him into contempt ; and therefore 
he formea a design to atlopt some young man 
of noble birth, and declare him his successor. 
Marcus Otho was of a family by no means oh* 
sciire; but at the same tinie,^ he was more re- 
markable from hts infancy fur luxury and love 
of pleasure than must of the Roman youth. 
And, as Homer often culls Paris, ths hudtand 
of ike beauteous Helen, because lie hud nothing 
else to distinguish him, so Otho was noted in 
Rome as tJie husband of Poppam, lliis ivns 
the lady whom Nero fell in love with while 
she was wife to Crispiiiiis ; but rebiinhig sn 
yet some respect for liis own wife, and some 
reverence fur bis inotlier, be privately em- 
ployed Otho to solicit her. JPor Otho’s de- 
bauchery hod recommended liim to Nerp as a 
friend and companion, and be had an agreealde 
way of rallying him upon what be called his 
avarice and sordid manner of living. 

VVr are told, tliat one day' when Nero was 
perfoming liimself ivitJi a very rich essence, be 
sprinkled a little of it upon Otluib ^ Otho in- 
vited tbe ^emperor the day following, when 
suddenly n^ld and silver pipes opened on all 
sides of (he apartment, and ponred out es- 
sences for them in as iiuich plenty as if it 
had been water. He applied to Poppnra, ac- 
cording to Nero’s desire, and first scdoced her 
for him, wiUi Uie flaliering idea of having an 
emperor for a lover : after which he persuaded 
her to leave her husband. But wlien he took 
ht^r home as his own wife, he was not so happy 
in having her, as miserable in the thonght of 
sharing iitr with another. And Poppjra is 
said not to have been displeased with this Jea- 
lousy ; for it seems she refused to admit Nero 
when Otho was absent ; whether it was that 
she studied to keep Nero’s appetite (nm cloy* 
ing, or whether as (some say) she did not 
choose Co receive tbe emperor as s horimnd, 
hot in her wanton way, took more pleasure in 
haviim him approai^ her as a gallam. Otho’s 
file, therefore, wm in great danger on aeooaiit of 
ttml inaniage ^ and it is Mtonisliiaf , that the 
— who ewd sacrifice bis wife and sisler 

3 A 2 
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for til# Mid of PoptWBa, ahonld afterwieu^ds 

But' . nad a friend in Seneda : and it 
wae be, who^penuaded -Nero to send him out 
^Otempit of Lnsiiunia. hpon lhe borders of the 
, ocean. ' Otho . made hunself agreeable to the 
mbabitiiits by bis lenity ; for be knew that 
(his command 'was giren him only as a more 
Jbononrable exile.* Upon Ofllba’s revjolt, he 
was the first governor of a province that came 
over to him» and he carriod with him all the 
Mid and silver vessels Im had, to be melted 
down and coined for his nse. .He likewise 
presented him- wiui mich of his servants as 
knew best how to wait upon an emperor. He* 
behaved to him, indeed, in all respects with 
great fidelity; and it appeared from the'spe> 
cimen he gave, that there was no department 
in the government for which he had not talents. 
He accompanied him in his whole journey, and 
was inanv days in the same carriage with him ; 
during all which time he lost no opportunity to 
pay his court to Yinius, either by assiduities or 

£ resents : and .as he always took care to leave 
im the first place, he was secure by his means 
' of having the second. Besides that there was 
nothing invidious in this station, he recom- 
mended himself by granting his favours and 
services without reward, and by his general 
aflability and politeness. He. took most plea* 
snre^ in. serving the ofiicers of the army, and 
obtained governments for many of them, partly 
by applications to the emperor, and partly to 
Vinius and his frecduien, Icelus and Asiaticus, 
for these had the chief influence at court. 

Yl^enever Galba visited him, he compli- 
mented the company of guards that was upon 
duty with a piece of gola for each roan : tnus 
practising upon and gaining the soldiers, 
while he seemed only to bo doing honour to 
their master. When Galba was deliberating 
on the choice of a successor, Vinius proposed 
Otho. Nor was this a disinterested overture, 
for Otho had promised to marry Vinius*a 
daughter, after Galba had adopted him, and 
appointed him his successor. But Galba 
always shewed that lie -preferred^ the good 
of the public to any private considerations : 
and in this case he sought not for the man 
who might be most agreei^le to himself, but 
one who promised to he the greatest blessing 
to the Romans. Indeed it can hardly be sup- 
posed that he would have appoinb.d Otho heir 
even (o liis private patrimony, ' when he knew 
how expensive and profuse he was, and that he 
was loaded with a debt of five millions of 
dra’chmas. ^ He therefore gave Vinius a patient 
liearing, without returning him any answer, 
and put off the afiair to another time. However 
as he declared himself consul, and chose Vinius 
for his colleague, it was supj^^osed that he would 
appoint a successor at the beginning of the next 
year, and the soldiers wished that Otho might 
be the man. 

But while Gall^ delayed the appointment, 
and continued deliberating, the. army mntined 
Ip Germany. All the troops throughout the 
empire hated Galba, because they had not 

* On tills Qocsston the following distieh was 


Cur Otho snentito sif qnisritls exnl honore | 
Uxorismwcbns cteiferat esse suae. 


received the^iomised doaatkms; but those 
in Germany had a particular •appli^ for their 
ajrewion. . They ali^. “ Tliat Viirinhw 
Rufus^ their general, had been removed wiUi 
ignominy, and that the Gauls, who had fought ' 
against them, were the only people that were 
rewarded ; whilst all who had not joined 
Vindexwere punished, and Galba, as if he had 
obligations to none but him for the imperial 
diadem, honoured bis memory vrith sacrifices 
and ptiblic libations.’’ 

Such speeches Us this were common in the 
camp, when the calends of Jannaiy were*at 
hand, and Flaccns assembled the soldiers, that 
they might take the customary oath of fealty 
to the emperor. But, instead of that, they 
overturned and broke to pieces the statues of 
Galba, and having taken an oath of allegiance 
to the senate and people of Rome, they retired 
to . their fonts. Their ofiicers were now as an- 
prehenrive of anarchy as rebellion, and the 
following speech is said to have been made on 
the occasion : ^ What are we doing, my fel- 
low-soldiers? We neither appoint another 
emperor, nor keep our allegiance to the present, 
as if we had renounced not only GaibiK but 
every other sovereign, and a|l manner of obe- 
dience. It is true, Hardeonius Flacchs is no 
more than the shadow of Galba. Let us quit 
him. But at the di^nce of one day’s march 
only, there is Vitellius, who commands in tlio 
Lower Germany, whose father was censor and 
thrice consul, and in a manner colleague to the 
em|)eror Claudius. And though his poverty 
may be a circumstance for whidi some people 
may despise him, it is a strong proof of nis 
probity and greatness of mind. Let us go and 
declare him emperor, and shew Ihe world that 
we know how to choose a person for tiiat 
high dignity better than the Spaniards and 
Lusitanians.” 

Some approved and others rejected this mo- 
tion. One of the standard-bearers, however 
marched oil' privately and carried ^e news to 
Vitellius that night. He found him at table, 
for he was giving a great entertainment to his 
officers. The news soon spread throngh the 
army, and^ Fabins Valens who commanded one 
of tlie legions, went next day at the head of a 
considerable party of horse,, and salnteil 
Vitellius emperor. For some days befoi^, he 
seemed to dread the weight of sovereign 
power, and totally to decline it: but now, 
being fortified with foe indnlgences of the 
table, to which he had sat down at mid-day, 
he went out and acccepted the title of Ger- 
maniens, which the army conferred npon him, 
though fie refused that of Ciesar. Soon after, 
Ftaccus’s troops forgot the repnblican oaths 
they had taken to the senate and people, and 
swore allegiance to Vitellius. Thus Vitellius 
was proclaimed emperor in Germany. 

As soon as Galba was informed of foe in* 
surrection there, he resolved, without further 
delay, to proceed to the adoption. ‘He knew 


some of ms friends were i 


^ and a 

still greater number for Ofoo; but without 
being ipiided by foe judgment of^eHher pqr^» 
or making the least mention of his des^« he 
sent 8ud£nfy for Piso foe son of Cri^sus and 
Scribonia, wbo wer# put fo death by Nero,; a 
T nmn formbd by natore for every yirtee 
®“*^ngttished for his >iodes(y and sobriely 


OAlfBA. • ^ 

•faiMwaSi bjWaanMofbiMateBt^.^ not bare been impBitd for «i«v4Kfoa» abort 

n^enl do^^ lum canw. to pve biiu a space of time as that offowdaya. wbicb^ 
tbe btto of Cmsar, and declare biasbu sncces- all tbat passed between tbe adoption abd the 
ear. Bqt he was im sooner out of his palace, assassination ; for Piso and Oalba were b«(h 
Ilian ^TWtjr iaansjncioua immges appeared, slain tbe sistb day after, wbfeh nos the 
And IB tbe cai^, when he delivered a speech fifteenth of Jammry.' Early in the momiae 
to the army. rtodiBii some ports and pronounc- Oalba sarrinced in the palace in presence of 
ing others ffMO meroonr, ^^Ony claps of his friends. TJmbriiius. the diviner, no sooner • 
thwder and fla^s of li^tning, the violent tooh the entrails in his hands than he' declared, 
raiD th&t lellp And th© darkDess that covered not in enigmat?' al expreasioua, bot uAainly 
both the camp and the city, plainly arinonnced tliat there ^ere signs of ffivat (ronblea and of 
that the gods did not admit Of the adoption, and treason that threatf^u'd immediate danger to 
that the isiiUe would be unfortunate. The the emperor. Thus O(ho mvas almost delivered 
countenance of tlie soldiers too were black and np to Galba by the hand of the gods ; for he 
lonnng, because there was no donation even on stood behind the emperor, listening with great 
that occasion.^ attention to the observations made by um 

As to Piso, all tbat were present could not brieiua. These put him in great confusion, 
but wimder, that so far as they could conjecture his fears were discovered ^ his change of 
frombia voice and look, he was bot disconcerted colour, when his freedmari Onoinnstua came 
with so great an honour, though he did not and told him tlialtlif* andiitects were roipe; and 
receive it without sensibility.f On the con- waited for him at his house. This was the 
trary, in Otho’s countenance there apueait^d signal for Otho*s meeting the soldiers. He 
strong marks of resentment, and of in© im- pretended, therefore, tliat lie had bought an 
patience with whieli he bore the disanpointment old liouse, which these architects were to 
of his hopes. For liis failing of that lionour examine, and going down by what is called * 
which he had been thought worthy to aspire to, Tiberius’s palace, went to Uint part of tho 
nnd which he lately believed niinscll very forum where stands the gilded pillar wbich 
near uituining, seemed a proof of Galba’s terminates all the great muds in Italy.* 
hatred and ill-intentions to him. He was not. The soldiers who received him, and sniiitod 
therefore, without appreheimions of what might himempcTor, are said not to have been more 
btiful him uiterwnrus: and dreading Galba, thnn^ Iweiitv-three. So that, though he liad 
ejcccratiog Piso, and full of indignation against nothing of dial dastardly spirit w*hich the deli* 
Vinius, he retired with this confusion of pas- caev of his constitution and the etfeminacy of 
sions in his heart But the Clmldeaus and his life seemed to declare ; but on the con- 
other diviners, whom he had always about him, trary, was (inn and resolute in time of danger : 
would not sulTer him entirely to give up his yet, on (his occasion, he was iniiiuidated and 
hopes, or abandon jbis design. In particular wanted to retire. But the soldiers would not 
he relied on Ptolemy, because he had formerly suffer it. They surrounded the chair f with 
predicted that he sfipuld not fall by (he hand drawn swords, and insisted on his proceeding 
of Nero, but survive him, and live to asceml to tlie comp. Meantime Otho desired the 
tSie imperial throne. For, ns (he former part bearers to make hoste, often declaring that he 
oi the prophecy proi cd (me, he thought he bad was n lost man. There weyre some who o^er* 
no reason to despair of the latter. None, heard him, and tliey nither wondered at the 
however, exasperated him more against Galba hardiness of the attempt with so small a party 
than (hose who condoled with liiin io porivate, ihau disturbed themselves about the conse- 
uud pretended that he hud been tn^nted witli qnenecs. As. he was carried through the 
Kreat ingratitude. Be.sidcs, (here was a num- (ornm, about the same number as the first 
ta.r of people that had fionrished under joined him, and others afterward by three or 
TigelUniis and Nyinphidiiis, and now lived in four at a time. The wlmle party (ben sainted 
poverty and disgrace, who, to recommend him Coosa r, and conducted him to the camp, 
Ihvniselves to Ollio, expressed great ijidigna- flouri-shiiig their swords W fore him. Martialts, 
(ion at tbe slight he had suffered, and urged the (riboiie who kent guard that <loy, knowing 
him Jo revenge it. Amongst these were notliing ( ns they tell us) of the conspiracy, was 
Vt inrios, who was or centiirioD^s deputy, surprised and ferritied at so imexmcled a 

and Barbius, who was tessrntriuH, or one of sight, and suffered Uirm to enter. Wneti OUio 
(hose that carry (he word from the tribunes to was within tlie cainp, he met with no rcsis- 
tlia centurions.! Onoinastiis, one of Otho’s tance, for the conspirators gatliered about such 
irccdmen, joiiwd Uiem, and went from troop to as were strangers to the design, and made it 
liMop, corrupting some with money, and others, (heir business to explain it to them; upon 
vvitli uruinities. Indeed, (hey were corrupt which tliey joined theni by one or two at tf 
ciiougb already, and wanted only an omkiHu- time, first out of fear, and afterwards ont of 
nit;, to put tlieir designs in execution. 11 they chmec. ^ ^ 

Imd not been extremely disafiected, they could The news wap sniincdiately carried to Galbt, . 

while (he diviner yet attended, and had (lie 

• TacUvs tells ui, that a lUtle ex* iilon of entrails in * ‘ * 

lifti rnlity would have gained tbe army ; xi.d that bL|>n most 
»nflrered by sn uateasonxtote scienfion talbe 
|.uritr of mdeat ii«M. 

f bee an esccllcat^siieecli wbicb Taciias ascribes wdoaiaheo 
fo i:.«iba ©nthAs occasion. 

X J'he way of setting tbe nightly guard was by s * This piliar was set np by Augastai, Wbtn be 
i€$stra» or tally, wiib a psrticalar ioicilptioo, given toob tbe bigbwsys under bts Inspcccion, and ' bad 
ftom mie 'centatlon to aootfaer, gaite tbrongb tbe Ibe diitsnc-sof places from Rome milked npoa U. 
srmy, (ill It 'came again to tbe Irtbond who Rut * ♦ fiaeiontns says, he got into a woman'i sedan, In 

delivered it* i otdci (oIH’ ( be btUvr miiceaUd. 


Ins iianiis ; So that tnev w^ mia 
incredulous in matters of dWinatSon, 
held it in conteropt before, Wer© 
at tbe divine interposttion in th© 
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accomplidimeht' of this presage. People ofi 
all sorts now erowding from the foram to tibe I 
palace» Vinias and Imo, with eome of the 
emperoi^s freedmen, stcM before him with 
drawn swords to defend him. Piso went out 
to speak to the Kfe -goards, and Marios Gelsus^ 
a man of great-cpurage aiid honour, was sent 
to aecure the lAyrian legion, which lay in 
Vipsamns’s portioo. * • 

Oatba was inclined to go out to the people.. 
Yinius eiidearonred to dissoade him from it ; 
blit CelsQs and Laco enconnq^ him logo on, 
and expressed^ themselVes with some sharp* 
ness against Vinins. Meantinie a strong re- 
port prevailed that Otho was slain in the camp ; 
soon after which Julius Attious, a soldier of 
some note amongat the guards, came up, and 
' crying that he was the man that had killed 
Cuesar’s enemy, m&de his way through the 
crowd, and shewed his bloody p word to Gaiba. 
'I'he Emperor, fixing his upon him, said, 

“ Who gave you orders?’’ He answered, 

^ My allegiance and the oath 1 had taken 
and the people expressed their approbatibn in 
*]Qtid plaudits, Oalba then went out in a sedan 
clmir, with a design to sacrifice to Jupiter, and 
shew himsell to the people. But he no sooner 

ontered the forum than the rumour changed 
like the wind, and news met him, that Otho 
was master of the camp. On this occasion, as 
it was natural amongst a multitude of people, 
some called out to him to advance, and some 
to retire ; some to take courage, and some 
to be cautious. His cnair was tossed back- 
ward and forward, ns in a tempest, and ready 
to be overset, when there appeared first a party 
of horse, and then another of foot, issuing 
from the Basilica of Paulas, and crying out, 
"Away with this private man !” Numbers 
were then hinning about, not to separate by 
flight, but to possess themselves of the porticos 
and eminences about the forum, as it were to 
enjoy some public spectacle. Atilius Virgilio 
heat down one of Galha*s statues, which 
served as signal for hostilities, and they at- 
tacked the chair on nil sides with javelins. As 
those did not despatch him, they advanced 
.sword in hand. In this time of trial none 
stood up in hig defence but one man, who, in- 
deed, amongst so many millions, was the only 
one that did honour to Uie Roman empire. I 
This was Sempronius Densns,^ a^ centurion, ! 
who, without any particnlai obligations to 
Galha, and only from a regard to uonour and 
the law, stood forth to defend the chair. First 
of all hfi lifted up the vinebfanc.h, with which 
the centurions chastise such as deserve stripes, 
and then called but to the soldiers who were 
pi'essing on, and commanded them to spare 
the emperor. They fell upon him, notwith- 
standing, and he drew hi** sword apd fought 
a long time, till he received a stroke in the 
ham, which brought him to the ground. 

, The chair was overturned at what is called 
the Curtian lake, and Galha tumbling out of rt, 
they ran, to despatch him.' *At the same time 
he presented his throat, and said, ^ Strike, if 
it be for the good of Rome.” He received 

* la the Grech text It is IndistrtM j but that 
text (SB we observed before) in ibe life of Gulbs, 
Is extremely eurrout. We have therefore given 

.Densus from Tsettus ^ as Pfrgilfe, instead of 
OVrerf/o, above. 


| j»any strokes apon bjULaripsand legs, for he 
had ft* coat of mail upon his body, ^cedrding 
to- Boost accounts/ it was Camnrios,' a 
fif the fifteenth legion that despatched him • 
^though some say it was Terentios,- somb Area* 
dius,^ and others Fabios Fabalos. They add 
that when Fabius had cat off his head, he 
wrapped itnp in the skirt of his mment, be- 
cauw it was so bald that he coala take no hold 
of it 'His associates, however,* would not 
suffer him to conceal it, but insisted that he 
should let the world see what an exploit he 
had performed $ he therefore fixed it upon the 
point of. his spear, and s wining about the 
head of a venerable old man, and a mild 
prince, who was both Pontifex Maximua and 
coDsnl, he ran on, (like the Bacchanals with 
the bead of Penth^) brandishing his spear 
that was dyed With the blood that had tricked 
from it 

When the head waa presented to Otho, 
he cried out, ^This is nothing, my fellow 
soldiers ; shew me the head of Piso.” It was 
brought not long after; for that young prince 
being woiinded, and pursued by one Mure us, 
was killed by him at the {jUtes of the temple 
of Vesta. Vinius also was* put to tlie sword, 
though he declared himself an accomplice in 
the^ conroiracy, and protested that it was 
against Otto’s orders that he sufiered. How 
ever, they cut off his head, and that of Laco. 
and carrying them to Otho, demanded their 
reward ; For, as Archilochus says : 

We bring seven warriors only to your tent. 

Yet thousands of us kill'd them. 

So in this case many who had no share in the 
action, bathed their handsliiDd swords in the 
blood, and shewing them to Otho, petitioned 
for their reward. It appeared afterwards, 
from the petitions given in, that the number of 
them was a hundred and twenty 5 and Vi- 
tellius, having searched them out, put them all 
to death. Marius Celsus also coming to tlio 
camp, many accused him of having exhorted' 
tlie soldiers to stand by Gaiba, and the bulk 
of the army insisted that he should suffer. 
But Otho being desirous to save him, and yet 
afraid of contradicting them, told them, ^ He 
did not choose to have him executed so soon, 
because he had several important questions tc 
put to him.” ^ He ordered him, therefore, to ho 
kept in chains, and delivered him to persona 
in whom he could best confide. 

The' senate was immediately assembled * 
and, as if th^ were become* diflerent men, 01 
had other gocTs to swear by, they took the oath 
to Otho, which he had before taken to Gaiba, 
blit had not kept : and they gave him the titles 
of Caesar ana Augustas, while the bodies 
of those that had been beheaded lay in 
theii; consular rolies in the forum. As foi 
the heads, the soldiers, after they had no 
fartlier use for them, sold that of Vinins to his 
daughter for two thousand five hundred 
drachmas. Piso’s was given to his wife Ve- 
raoia, at her request ;*[* and Galba’s to the 
servants of PatrpbiUb and Vitellias,t who, 

* III Tacitus; tsoanius. . That historian makes 
no mention of Fsbius. 

f Tacitus (lib. 1.) says, she purchased it. 

t Osiba had put Patrobins to death ; but we 
know not why the servants of Vitetlius should 
desire to treat Galbi's remains with any iudignity. 
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tbejr had treated it with (he ntiiiost ina^* 
Ipnce ahd ontnm, threw it into a phce called 
Sesieriiwn,* where the bodies of (hose are cast 
that are pnt to death by the emjmors. GalWs 
corpse was carried away by Hemdius Prisciis, 
with 'Otho*s ^rftklssioii, and buried in the 
night b^ his freedmaaArgiiis. 

Such is the history of Galba ; a man who, in 
the points of family and fortnne distinctly 
considered, was exceeded •hy tew of (he Ro- 
Tuans, and who, in the vlnion of both was 
superior to all. He had lived, too, in great 
honour, and with the best reputation, under 
five emperors ; and It was rather by his cha- 
racter than by force of nnns that he deposed 
Nero. As to the rest, who conspired agaiost 
tJje tyrant, some of them were thonght * iin- 
w'orthy of the imperial diadem by the people, 
and others thought themselves unworthy. But 
Oalba was invited to accept it, •and only 
followed the sense of those who called him to 


(list high dietiNy. Nay, when he gave tlie 
sanction of bis immo te Vindex, that which 
be^ was called rebelKon %yiis considert^d 
only ^ a civil war, l^use a man of princely 
telents was then at Qie bead oCit So that he 
did not so ninch want the emiNre as tlie em- 

K re wanted him: and with these principles 
i attmpted tp go\ ern a people comijileif by 
Tigellinua and Nymphidius, as Soipio, Fabru 
cini, and Caimllas governed (he Romans of 
their times. Notwithstanding his great age, 
he shewed himseli a chief wortliy of ancient 
Rome through all die military department; 
but, in the civil mdininist ration, he deliven^ 
liiiiiseir up to Viiiius, to Laco, and to bis en- 
franchised slaves, who sold every thing in the 
mime maimer ns Nero had left alL to his 
insatiahle vermin. The consequence of this 
was, that no man regretted him a.M an etn* 
perqr, though almost all were moved with pity 
at Ills uuacmble fate. 
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Thk new emperor went early in the morning 
tu (lie Capitol, and sacrificed ; after which he 
ordered Marins Celsus to be brought before 
him. He received that ollirer with great marks 
uf hi.s regard, and desirccl him ratliee to forget 
the enuse of hi.s ronfinenient than to remeiiiber 
his release. Celsns neither shewed any iiiean- 
ness in hid ncknowfedginerits, nor any want of 
gnitituHe. He said, The very charge brought 
Hgaiiist him hore wib)c.ss (o liis chnrncter ; since 
he was »(:rii.*ted only of having been faithful to 
Ga'ba, front whom he hail iiv\tr received any 
]iersoniil ohlt^ilions.” All who ivere present 
ut the iiiidieiice udmired both the emperor a ticl 
Celsus, and the soldiers in partii utur testified 
their approhaliun.'l* 

Ofho tiiadc a mild and gracious speech to the 
senate. The remaining tiine of his cunsuUiiip 
he divided with Virgiiiius lliifas, and be left 
those who had been appointed to that dignity 
by Nero anti Gatlin, to enjoy it in their course. 
Sitch as were resi>ectabfe fur their age and 
character, he promoted tu tJie priesthood : and 
to (ljo:a‘ sermtors who had lieen banished by 
Nero, and rer.all«Ml l»y Galba, he restored ail 
tjieir goods and estates that he Ibiiiid unsold. 
So tliat the first and fiest of the citizens, who 
b.-id Im’ fore not considered him as a mail, but 
d leaded hifii as a fury or destroying demon 
that had suddenly seized tlie seat ql govem- 
iiiciit, now entertained more pteastug hopes 
fi fiiii so promising a te'ginning. ^ 

But Dotiiing gave the people in general so 

• Lipsios *sy<i« tr wst to called ^7ua^i semi- 
(lelag two miles and a half from the 

rliy. 

t oibo esemptfd the s<4dicrt from tbe fenVhicli 
fb<>v had paid the ceaturlont tor Ciirleafbs sail 
other itiimanlUes ; but at ibe fame time promised 
to 9>ai>vfy tbe ccniurioiis, ou alt reasonable occa> 
siotif, out of bit own revenue, lo conseqacnce ot 
these forloiigbs, the foartb pari of a legloa was 
oftni abteut, and tbe troops became dally meie 
and vjiore corri'pled. 


high a pleasure,^ or coutiibuted so much to 

f iin him their afteciiont, as his puiiishing 
igellintis. It is true, he had lofw suflereo 
under the fear of piinishiiipiit, which the Romans 
demanded as a public debt, and under a com- 
plication of incurable distempers. These, toM- 
(fier with Ills infauious connections witk^Uie 
worst of prostltiites, into ivliich his passions 
drew him, though almost in the iirins of death, 
were conHidereu by the Uiiiiking part of man- 
kind as tiie grealest of punishments, and worse 
than many ilealhs. Yet it was n piiio (o the 
cornnioii |>eopk', that Jie should see the tight of 
the sun, al ter .*«» t>iany excellent men had been 
depri%ed ol it thniiigh his nieuns. lie vi*as then 
at his country bou.se near iSinuesra, and had 
vessels iit anchor, ready (o carry him on 04:r.u. 
sion to some distant country. Ollio sent (o him 
there; and he first attempted to bribe the 
tnvsurnfiir with large stuns (o sutler him to 
escti|>e. When he found Uiat did not teke 
edect, he gave him tlie money uotwithstanding * 
and desiring only to be indulged a few moments 
till he liad shaved himself, he took the razor 
and cut his own thcouk 

Besides this just satisfiiction that Otho gave 
tbe iieople, it was n most agreeable circnnistancs 
tliat he remembered none of his private qiiarrels. 
To gratify the |]hptilace, he suffered them also 
at first to give hiniia the theatres, tlie batne of 
Nero, and he iiiuile no ap|>osition to those who 
erer4ed publicly the stutiies of that omperor 
Nay, C^HiKlius*!' Kufus tells ns that, in tiio 
letters witli which (he couriers were sent to 
Bpaio, be joined tJie name of Nero to that of 
Otho. But |a*rceiving Uiat the nobility were 
ofifended, he made use of it no more. 

After bis government was thus established, 

• tn tbe dose of fbe day os wblcb be was 
Issvgnraiee, be put Laee ana tcelns to death. 

f Tbb vrUer, wbe wst s msa ef consular Oteolty 
and succeeded Bslba In the tuvermnent of gpain, 
wru not csfird but VlubtUB Rufus * 



ftiM arrived^ witii acconttts (hat die foieee m 
bfVnnorjtiiia Jbim to oewareof aiaiisr peraons Fannonm, Dalmatia^ and Mim, wi^ their 
of nook, anjb^ forbid 'them the court ; whetiier miierpls, had declared for Otiio. And a few 
it WB8 their affection made them really appro- daya after, he receWed obliginlr lettera fnan 
hepaive for him, or whether it was only a colour IMteianaeandVeepaeian, who both commanded < 
for raiiina commotions and wars. One day the Vnunerons armies, the one in Syria, and the 
emperor nimself had seat Crispinns orders to other in Jadasa. 

bring foe seventeenth cohort from Ostia, and in Elated with this tnlelligenoe, he wrote to 
order to do it without interruption, that officer^ Vitellius, advising him not to aspire to things 
bemn to prepare for it as soon as it grew dark, above his rank, and promised, in case he 
ana to pack no tile arms in waggons. Upon siated, to supply him hberally with money, and 
which, some of the most turbulent cried out, nve him a city in which he mij^ht spend hia 
that Crispinns was come with no good iidetdion, days in pleasnre and repose. ^ Vnellius at first 
that the senate had some design against the gave him an answer, nr which ridicule was 
government, and thi^ the arms be was going to tempered with civility. But afterwards, being 
carry were to be made use of against Caesar, both thoroughly ezaaperated^ they wrote to 
not for him. This notion soon spread, and each other in a style of (he bitterest invective. 
exaspenSed numbers ; some laid hold on tlie Not that their mutual reproaches were ground- 
waggons, while otiiers killed two centurions less, but it was absurd for the one to^insnltthe 
who endeavoured to quell the mutiny, and other with what might wifo eqnar^iistice be 
Crispinns himself. Then the whole party armed, objected to both. For their .diar^s consisted 
and exhorting each other to go to the emperor's of prodigality, effeminacy, ihcilipahity for war, 
assistance, uey marched straif^ht to Rome, their former poverty and immense debts : such 
Being informed ihere that eighty senators articles that it is hard to say whisk of them had 
supped with him that evening, they hastened to the advantage. 

the palace, saying. Then was the time to crush . As to the stones of prodigies and apparitions 
all Cmsars enemies at once. The city was at that time, many of them were founded upon 
preatlv alarmed, expecting to be plundered vam reports that cottid not be traced to tbeir 
imnieuiately. The palace, too, was in the autiior. But in the capital there wqg a Victory 
utmost confusion, and Oiho himself in nnspeak- niounted upon a chariot, and numbers of peo- 
able distress. For he was under fear ana con- pie saw her let the reins fall out of her hands, 
cem for the senators, while they were afraid of as if she had lost the power to hold tiiem 
him ; and^ he^ saw they kept their eyes fixed And in the island of the Tyber, the statue of 
upon him in silence and extreme consternation; Julias Ceesar tamed from west to east, witir 
some having even brought their wives with out either earthquake or, whirlwind (o moie it 
them to swper. He therefore ordered the A circumstance which is said likewise to ha\e 
principal officers of the guards to go and speak happened when Vespasian openly took npon 
to the soldiers and endeavour to appeqse them, him the direction of affairs. The inundation 
and at tlie same time sent out nis guests at of the Tyber, too, was considered by the popii- 
another door. They had scarce made their lace as a bad omen. It was at a time, indeed, 
escape when the soldiers rushed into the room, when rivers nsualty overflow their banks ; but 
and asked what was become of the enemies of the flood never rose so high before, nor was so 
Omsar. The emperor then, rising from his ruinous in its efiects; for now it laid great part 
couch, used many arguments to satisfy them, of the city under water, particularly tlie^ corn 
, and by entreaties and tears at last prevailed market, and caused a famine which continued 
upon them with much diflicoUy to desist for some days. 

Next day. having presented the soldiers About tiiis time news was brought that Cecina 

with twelve nundred and nfty drachmas a man, and Valens, who acted for vitellins, had 
he entered the camp. On this occasion he seised the passes of the Alps. And in Rome 
commended the troops as in general well Dolabella who was of an illnstrions family, 
affected to his government ; but at the same was suspected ky the guards of some disloyal 
time he told them there were some designing design. Otho, either fearing him, or some 
men amongst them, who by their cabals brought other whom he could influence, sent him to 
his moderation and their fidelity both into Aqiilnnm, with assurances of friendly treat- 
question : these, he said, deserved their re- meat When the emperor came to select tlie ' 
sentment^ and he h^d they lyonld assist him officers that were to attend him on his march, 
in punishinc them. They applauded his speech, he appointed Lucius, the brother of Vitellius, 
and desired him to chastise v^atever persons to be of the nniUber, without either promoting 
he thonght proper ; but he pitched upon two or lowering him in point of rank. He took 
only for cimital j^nishinent, whom no man alsoparticmar care of the mother and wife of 
oonld possibly regret, and then retarned to his Viteitlitis, and endeavoured to pot them in a 
palace. situation where they bad nothing to fear. The 

Those who bad conceived an affection for government of Rome he gave to Flavins ffabi- ' 
Ofoo, and placed a confidence in him, admired mis, the brother of Vespasian ; either wHh an 
tois change in hia conduct. But otiiers thon^cht intention to do liononr to Nero (for he kad for<« 
it was BO more than a piece of policy winch merlv given him that appoiiitioent, aftd Halba 
the times necessarily required, and (bat he had deprived him of it,) or else to shew hie ‘ 
assumed a popular benavionr on acGonat of the affection to Vespasian by .promoting his 
impending war. For now he had undoubted brother. 

intelligence that Vitellina had taken the title of Otho himself stopped atBrixillnm, n town 
emperor and all tiie ensigns of supreme power, in Ifaly near the Po, and ottiOred thp army to 
and conriers daily arrived with news of eon- march on under the conduct if hto limitenRnta 
tinuni additions to his party. Other messengers Marins Celsus, Suetonius Panliime, GaHus and 
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8 |NinD^| otUen ofmal r^pntntioii. But tJie> 
coiikl not poranelue iilan of operations tliev 
lind iormaa, by reason of the obetinacy a^ 
disorderly behasioor of the Moldieni, who de 
riared Umt had made the emperor* and 
ilev would be commanded by him only. 1 he 
enemy'a troo}Mi were not under moch better 
disrimiiie . tliej* too, were refractory and dis- 
obedient to their offipers, and on the eame ac- 
count Yet they had seen aervice, and were 
accustomed to futipie wbereaa Otho*u men 
h*id been used to idleneae, and their manner 
of I1V1112 wsis quite diflerent from that in tJie 
held Indeed, they had spent most of tlieir 
time at nublic spectacles, and the entertain 
raenCs of tlie theatre, and were come Co that 
decree of insolence, tlmt they did not pretend 
<0 he unable to nertorni the aerviccfl tliey were 
ordered upon, but oUected to lie abose them 
Spurina, who attempted to use compulsion, 
was in danger of being killed bv them 'I hey 
spired no iiaanner of abuse, calltiie Inin traitu>, 
and U lime him that it was he no fumed the 
idairs of Cesar, and pur|ioHely missed the' 
I 111 est opporlunitii 8 Some of uiein came in 

tlie night intoxicated with liquor to his tent, 
and demanded tlieir drschnrge ^ For they i 
h 111 to go,” the} said, ^ to Ca,s<ir, to acmise 

liiiii ” 

liie cause, however, and Spnrina with it, 
nieiiedsome lieiietk from the insult which 
these troofis met w ith at Flacentia Those of I 
Vitelliiis came up to tlie walls, and ridiculed 
Otiios iiieti who were npixnnted te delei|d 
(liem , cillmg them pli\ers ami diiitcers, fit 
only to attend the P}Uiiin and OIvnmic gatnf a , 
fellows who knew notliiiig of war, who had not 
even made one cninpaign, wito were swotn up 
w itli pritle merely becaiise they h id cut ofl the 
head of a fioor unarmed old msn (meaning 
Oalba ,) wretches tli it durst not look men tn 
tJie face, or stand an} thing like a fair and 
open battle They were so cut with llieiie re- 
proaches, and so cfeMiious of reicnge, tli it they 
threw tliemsolves at Spuriim m feet, <ind lieggtd 
of him to cotnnnnd and employ ilitiii on wimt 
t\er sets ICO ht thought proper, assuring him 
til it theie was m ilhcr danger nor Inbonr w hic h 
they would deilini After Ibis, tin enemy 
made a vigorous attick u|ioii the town aiul 
plied their batti ring engines with all tin ir force , 
hut 8 p«tnn 1 s men re|Milaed them w illi great 
slaughter, and b> that means kept possession 
of one of the most respiihiblo aud most 
4 bunshing towns iii llal} 

It iiinst be observed of Otho s olTireni in ce 
nernl, tlmt they were more obliging in their be 
Ini lonr both to cifiA and priv ite persons than 
those of Vitelliiis Cecina, one of the latter 
had nothing popular either in his achlress or his 
figure. He was of a gigantic sine and most 
uncoiflb afipenrRitce , for he wore bfeerhesatid 
long sleeves m die manner of the Hauls, even 
while bis staodarffi was Rmnan, ami wluUi he 
gave bw instmclions to Horonn oBicers. Hts 
wile lollowed him 00 liorsefaack, 10 a nch 
dress, mid was atteiided by a select fuirty of 
curaky Pabiiis Vaicns, iht other general, 
nnd a passion for money, which was not to be 
satisfWd by any planiler from the enemy, or 
exuctiona and conCnbutions from the alties. 
Invomucb that he washrlieved to proceed nitm 
stonly Ibr the sake colicctiiig goM as he 


m 

went, ihetelbre was not ^ at the first 
action. Some, indeed, aceiise Cecina of h s 
teaing to give battle before tlie arrival of 
lens, in order that the vu tory might nit his 
j®,***^> beside other less fniiUs, they 
oliarged him aot only with attack mg at an iin 
seasonable time, but wttli not maintaining tiu 
®oinlmt ra gallantly as he ought to have done , 
all which errors nearly rnintct the affiiirt of his 
party 

Cecin^ after his repulse at Placciitin, marched 
against Cremona %nu(hei rich and great cil} 
In the meantime ^ni us Halltis, wIkj was (,oitig 
tf* join Spiirma at Hl.itenlia, had iiitelhgi me by 
the way that he was vk torious, nud tlmt the 
siege wis raised But being tnforined at the 
same time that Cremona was in danger, he led 
Ills fortes thither, and encamped very near the 
tnemy Afterwards other u0ii.er8 hi ought in 
I einforcementM Cei ina |ioMted a strong body 
of lofuitry under cover of some trees and 
thickets, nfler wliicli he ordi red his cav airy 
to advame, and il tht enemy attacked them tn 

S ive way h} degrees, aud retire, till the\ had 
ravt n them info the ambuscade But Celsiis 
being informed of Ins intention bv some de 
setters, advanced with his best cnialry against 
Ceciin s troops , and, npon their retrentiug, he 
pursued w ith BO mm h csiition th it he stirroniidtd 
the corps that lay in umlnisli Having thus put 
iliem in cutifiision, he ralU d the legions from 
the ciiinp and it appears, tlmt if tiny had 
c ome tin m turn to support the home. Cecum's 
whole iiriii} would Iih\l Ixen rut in pieces. 
Blit, ns Paiiliiiiis ndianced ier> slowl},* he 
was cciisiiied for having used more priiuiition 
than lu ( nine a gi ntr d of Ins chomctei Nay, 
the soldo rs acrtisid him of trenr In ry and eti 
deavoiired to 1111 ense Ollio tf,ainst Itiiii, insist 
ing Umt the virtorv was iirtheir hands, and that 
il it VV1S not complete, it wos owing eatirelv to 
the mismamigi iiii nt of fheir gi nernls OUio 
did not so miuh htlit %c the si represent a t ions, 
as he was willing to ap|>ear not to disbr lievo 
them He thi ri fore sent Ins brother TitmiitiS 
to the army, w itb Pro* olus the rapt im of hiS 
guard , Titianiia had the coininaod 111 appear- 
ance, ami Prorulns in renlit} CvUiis uikI 
Paiihnus h id the title of fru nds and counsel- 
lors but not the le ist nuUionl} in the direi *iod 
of ntliiirs 

'I he enemy, too, were not without their dSs- 
ipsItsfarCions and disoriler, pirliciilarly nmrngat 
the iorcf a of \ alens Tor when the} were in 
foritifd of what hsp|icmd at (he ambuscade, 
thi> expressed thiir iiidigitalion that tlieir 
general did not put ft in Uieir power to be llieie, 
that fhey miglit have Used tinir (ndcavoiirs lo 
save so many brave iiiea who {lerisbed m tfiui 
action They were even tiicfined lo di spakJi 
turn, but liovmg |m< U i» d* them with miitb difllk 
cultv, he «U(ttm|ied unci joined Cec ina. 

In the mcaiitiiite Otlio came to the camp at 
Bidrwcom, a snstll town near Cremona, and 
there held a council of war Protidos and 

* TscitM tells as, thsi Psellaei was nituislly 
slow aatf irrciohfte On tlilf etcsston he cbstKe* 
him wtili tw« errors. Che Orst aes, ihsi, Hurtrsd 
of sdvmiicsag buincdtaicly to the cl»Sf«e, and sap 
aarfiac his cavair}, he trifleil awiw ihc time in All 
lae up the ireiiHics , the freuM, Ili 4 t be Aid not 
avail hiinseff of the AisoiArl' of the iminy, but 
iOQMilcfi mufH too istly a rrUMt 
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Titiaiim were of upinion, ** That he ooglit to 
battle, while the army retained those high 

t rita with which the late victory had inspired 
\m, and not suffer that ardour to cool, nor 
Wait (ill Vitelliiis came in person from Ganlf’^ 
Blit Panlinns was a^inst it ^ The enemy,** 
said he, ^ have received^ all their troops, and 
have no farther preparations to make for the 
combat; whereas Otho will have from Mysia 
and Pannonia forces ns numerous as those he^ 
has already, if he will wait his own opportunity, 
instead of giving one to the enemy. And cer- 
tainlv the army he now has, if with their small 
numners they have so much ardour, will not 
fight with less but greater spirit when they see 
their numbers so much increased. Besides, 
the gaining of time makes for ns, because we 
have every thing in abundance, but delays must 
greatly distress Cecina and his colleague for 
necessaries, because they lie in an enemy’s 
country.” 

Manus Gelsns supported the opinion of Patt> 
linns. Annins Galina could not attend, because 
he had received some hurt by a fall from his 
horse, and was under cure. Otho therefore 
wrote to him, and Oallns advised him not to 
precipitate matters, but to wait for the army 
from Mysia, which was already on the way. 
Otho, however, would not he guided by these 
counsebi, and the opinion of those prevailed 
who wore for hazarding a battle immediately. 
Different reasons are, indeed, alleged for this 
resolution. Tlie most probable isf that the 
prmtorian cohorts, which composed the em- 
peror’s guards, now coming to taste what real 
war was, longed to be once more at a distance 
from it, to return to the ease, the company, and 
public diversions of Homo ; and therefore they 
could not he restrained in their eagerness for a 
battle, for they imagined that they could over- 
power the enemy at the first charge. Besides, 
Otho seems to been no longer able to 

support himself in a state of suspense : siich an 
aversion to the thoughts of danger had his dis- 
sipation tiiid cneminacy given him! Over- 
burdened tlien by his cares, he hastened to free 
himself from their weight; he covered his eyes, 
and leaped down the precipice ; he committed 
nil at once to fortune. Such is the account 
given of the matter by the orator Secundus, 
who was Otho’s secretary. 

Others say, that the two parties were much 
inclined to lay down their arms, and unite in 
choosing an emperor out of the best genei4ils 
ftiey nad ; or, if they could not agree upon i(, 
to leave the election to the senate. Nor is it 
improbable, as the two who were called em- 
perors were neither of them men of reputation, 
iliat the experienced and prudent part of the 
soldiers should form sucti a design : for they 
could not blit reflect how unhappy and dreadful 
a tiling it would be to plunge themselves into 
the snme calamities, which the Romans could 
not bring upon each other without aching hearts, 
ill the quarrels of Sylla and Marius, of Caesar 
and Pompey.:^ and tor what ? but to provide an 
empire to minister to the insatiable appetite and 
the drunkenness of Vitellius. or to the luxury 
and debaucheries of Otho. These considera- 
tions are supposed to have induced Gelsus to 
endeavour to gain time, in hopes that matters 
might be compromised without the sword * 


while Otho, oat of fear of such an agreemem 
hastened the battle. * * 

lb the meantime he returned to Brixilltim ^ 
which certainly was an additional error ; for hy 
that step he deprived the combatants of the 
reverence and emulation which his presence 
might have inspired, and took a considerable 
linab from the body of the army, 1 mean some 
of the best and most active meo, both horse 
and foot, for his body-gnard. There happened 
about that time a rencontre upon the Po, while 
Gecina’s troops . endeavoured to lay a bridge 
over that river, and Ocho’s to prevent it The 
latter finding their efforts ineffectual, put a 
quaptityof torches well covered with brimstone 
and pitch into some boats, which were carried 
by the wind and current upon the enemy’s 
work. First smoke, ^ and afterwards a bright 
flame arose ; upon which Cecina’s men were so 
terrified that they leaped into the river, overset 
their boats, and were entirely exposed to tiuMi* 
enemies, who laughed at their awkward dis< 
tress. 

The German troops, however, beat Otho s 
gIadiatofl» in a little island of the Po, and killed 
a considerable number of them. Ofho’s army 
tnat was in Bedriacum, resenting this affront, 
insisted on being led out to battle. Accordingly 
Prociilus marched, and pitched his camp at the 
distance of fifty furlongs from Bedriacum. Bui 
he chose his ground in a very unskilful mn li- 
ner ; for, though it was in tlie spring season, 
and the country afforded many springs and 
rivulets, his army was distressed for water. 
Next day, Proculns was for marching against 
the enemy, who lay not less tlian- a hundred 
furlongs off; but Paulinus would not agree to it. 
He said, they ought to keep the post they li.ol 
taken, rather than fatigue tliemserve.s fir.st, ami 
then iiiiinediately engage an enemy, who could 
arm and put themselves in order of battle at 
their leisure, while they were making such a 
march witli all the encumbrance of baggage 
and servants. The generals disputed the point, 
till a Numidian horseman came with letters 
from Otho, ordering them to make no longer 
delay, but proceed to the attack without losing 
a moment’s time. Tltey then decamped of 
course, and went to seek the enemy. The 
news of their approach threyr Geciua into great 
confusion ; and immediately quitting his works 
and post upon the river, lie repaired to the 
camp, where he found most ot the soldiers 
anneclj and the word already given by Valens. 

During the time that tlie infantry we|i 
forming, the best of the cavalry were airecl^ 
to skirmish. At that moment a report was 
spread, from what caiAe we cannot tell, 
amongst Otlio’s van, that Vitellius’s office rs 
were coming over to their party. As soon, 
therefore, as they approached, they saluted 
them in a friendly manner, calling them their 
fellow soldiers. But instead of receiving the 
appellation, they answered <vith a fiirious and 
hostile shout. The consequence was, that the 

* It wao debated in council, whether the em- 
peror should be present In the action, or not. 
Marius Celsus and Paulinus durst not vote for it, 
lest they should seem inclined to expose his person. 
He therefore retired to Brfxlllum, which was a 
circumstance that contributed not a little Co Ins 
rain* 



petrous who made' the compliment were 
flispirited, and the rest suspected them of 
treason. Tliis was the first tiling that discon- 
certed Otho’s troops, for by this time the enemy 
fiad charged. Besides, they could preserve 
no order ; the intermixture of the oaggage, 
and the nature of the ground, preventing any 
regular movement For the ground was so 
lull of ditches and other inequalities, that they 
were forced to break their ranks and wheel 
about to avoid them, and could only tight in 
siitall parties. There were but two lemons, 
Vitellius’s called the devourer^ and one 
of Otho’s called the sttcrourer^ which could* 
disentangle themselves from the defiles and 
^iiiii the open plain. These engaged in a 
regular battle, and fought a long time. Otho’s 
nicii were vigorous and brave, hut they had 
ii'ft seen so much ns one action liefore this ; 
(Ml tin* other hand, those of Vitelliiis had much 
^\^u‘rience in the field, but they were old, and 
llitdr strength decaying. 

Otlu/s legion con'.ing on with great ftiry, 
mowed down the first ranks, lAid took the 
eagle. The enemy, filled with shame and re- 
sL'nfment, advanced to chastise them, slew 
Orphidiiis, who comnmhded the legion, and 
took si veral standards. Aiiiongst ilie gladia- 
tors, who had the reputation of being brave 
fellows, and excellent at close fighting, Ai* 
phenns Varus brought up the Batavians, who 
cdiuc from an island formed hyilie Rhine, and 
an* the best ca\alry in Oerniany. A few of 
the gladiators made head against them, but the 
greatest part lied to (he river, and fulling in with 
.some of the enemy's infantry that was posUrd 
then', were all cut in pieces. But none be- 
have <1 so ill Hiat day ns the prsrtorian bands. 
They did not even wait to receive the enemy's 
(')iarge, and in their flight they broke' through 
the troops that fis yet stood their ground, and 
put them in disorder. Nevertheless, many of 
Olho'.H men were irresistible in the (piarter 
where tliev fought, and opened a W'ay through 
flic vii'torioiis enemy to their ramp. But 
Prociiliis and Paulinus took another wav; for 
tlu'V dreaded the soldiers, who already hfamed 
»h» ir g< iierals for tlie loss oC the day. 

Aiinius Gal jus received into tlie city all the 
sralterfui parties, und endeavoured to erirou- 
r.ige them by assurances that the ndvnntnge 
upon the wimie was erpifd, and that their 
troops hod the superiorify in iii.iny part.s of the 
^ hi. But Marins Ce’isus n.ssnubh.ft the 
^ioripul ofTu'ers, and desired lh( in to coi:- 
sid« r of riiensiires that might sue lludr coun- 
try. “ After Kurh nn exnensi- of Moioun Mood,” 
h.'iid he, ^ Othn liiinsidf, if he has a patriotic 
pniiciple, would not tempt tortane any more ; 
nitwe Cato and Scipio iti refusing to subiiiit 
to Ca*sar after the battle of Pharsalia, are 
neriised of having ntfnece.ssarily wicrificed the 
li\es of 80 many brave men in Africa, notwith- 
standing that they fought fur the liliertien of 
their country. Fortune, indeed, is capri- 
cious, and all men are liable to suffer by her 
inronsfntiry yet good men hare one advan- 
tage which ahe cannot deprive them of, and 
that is, to a\at 1 Oiemselves of their reason in 
wliafever majf befal them,” lliese argoinentii 
prevailed] with the oflicf-rs, and on sounding 
the private men they found tlR'Ui desirous of 
|Mace. Tiii.'fuus liituself wa.s ef r/pmiotJ that 


they onght to send amhassudors to treat for 
^ ^ pursuance of wliich, Celsu 

and Oallua were charged withBcoinmjs.sinn to 
Gecinn and Valena. As they were up< u the 
road, they met wmie centurions, who iiitonned 
wem tiint YiteUtus's army was advancing to 
^driacum, and that (hey were sent before by 
their generals with proposals for an accomnio- 
dation. Celsus a-o Galhis commended their 
design, and de.sirrd them to go back with tlicm 
to meet Ceciiia. 

VVl^en tliey appri*.u'lted that genemfs army, 
Gelsus WMS ill grc.it danger : for the cavalry 
that w'ere luxate n in the t« flair of the ambus- 
cade, ha)<))eiied to be in the van, and they no 
sooner saw Celsus, than tnev advanced with 
loud shouts nguin.st him. Tlie erutnrioiis, 
however, put themselves before liiin, and the 
other oilieers (palled out to them to do .him no 
viohmee. CeiMna hiiiiself, when he was in- 
formed of (he (utiitiU, rode up and quelled it, 
ami after h** had made liis eomplimeuls to 
Celsus ill a very obliging inaiiiier, lu coiiipanied 
him (o Beilrianim. 

In the iii(*aiitime, Titiauus repenting that he 
liud sent the atiibasi>adors, placed the nto.it 
re.soliite of the soldiers again upon the walls, 
and exhorted the rest to he. ns.iisting. But 
when Cec'ina rode up und otferod his hand, not 
a man of them ('uuid resist him. Somu 
saluted bis men froiu the walls, and others 
opcuied the gate.s ; aft(*r which they went out 
and mixed with the troop.s that were coming 
up. liistend of '(u.ts of lio.stility, there was 
nothing but mutual caresses und other demon- 
stmlioiis of frii*nd.ship ; in consequence of 
which, tliey all took the outli to Vitellius, und 
ranged Uitmisches iiiuler his banner. 

This is tTie account which mo.st of those that 
lyerc* in tJie battle gii c of it ; but at the same 
time (hey corihss that 'they (lid not know all 
the particiiiare, be(*aii.<(e of the i:orif(is(;d man- 
ner in which Ihi'v Ibnght, and the inecpiality of 
the ground. Long after, when [ was passing 
over the field of hallle, MeylriiiH ^''loriis, a 
l.'crsoD of consular dignity, .shewed iii(* an old 
man, who in his youth had serv'tul iiiirJcr Otho, 
widi others of the .s;iiiic age with hims(*lf, not 
from iticlirialmn but by constraint^ lie told 

* Frniii this |>;is.«a';e I>.i< icr would infer, that 
llie lire of tnho wa.s iml wiiitcii by Pliiliirch. lie 
a ri(>r»oti ulio -crve.l a vouiik man under 
(niio, could not be old at (be tune when riuUrch 
can l»e siipposei to have visited that IlcJd of 
battle, fils arKuiiieiit is ifils : -Tb.Lt bailie was 
fciuvlit in the \rar of Chiist sixty-nine: IMuUrcb 
retiiriipil (roin Italy to C'haerouea about the end of 
Dfuoitiaii's trisn, in (be yiMr of Christ ninety- 
three or niiiety-foiir, and never lefi bis native 
city any more. An thin reheat of IMiitarcb's was 
only tuf'iiiy four or tweniy-dve yeais after the 
battle iff |{rrlri;u:utii, be concludes that a person 
who fouj'lii in biiiU', ay(»ung man, could tii'it 
ponsibly be <dd when Plutarrb made the tour oI 
Italy ; and thereto e coirjectiires that this, ns wcii 
as the life of «i,ttba, must have been written by 
a sou of Plutarch. 

Hilt we ihinli no arcument. In a matter of such 
imimriatiee, oncht to be adduced from a paHsasic 
manifestly corrupt. Fur insiead of orrst iraXarot^ 
we miiu either read iv« wra or vov h 

»>«, to make either Greek or seM« 

of it* 

t^inpiias, in the catalogue, ascribes these tw 
li\c« to biH father. Nor do we sec such a dU»i 
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me also, that on visiting the' fiehl after the 
battle he saw a lArge pile of dead bodies as 
high as the head of a man ; and upon inquir- 
ing into the reason, he could neitiier discover 
it himself nor get any information about it. 
It was no wonder that there was a great car- 
nn^ in case of general rout, because in a 
ci^l war they maae no prisoners; .for such 
captives would be of no advantage to the 
conquerors ; but it is difficult to asaigii a reason 
why the carcasses should be piled up in timt 
manner. 

All uncertain rumour (as it commonly Imp- 
petis) was first brought to Otho, and ufter- 
wnrds some of the wounded came and assured 
him iliat Che battle was lost. On this occasion 
it was nothing extraordinary tliat his friends 
strove to encourage him and keep him from 
desfionding ; hut the attachment of the soldiers 
to him exceeds all belief. None of them left 
him, or went over to the enemy, or consulted 
Ills own safety, even when their chief despaired 
»of liis. On tlie contrary, they crowded his 
gates ; they called Jiim emperor ; they left no 
form of npplicatiou untried ; they kissed his 
bands, they fell at his feet, and with groans 
and tears entreated him not to forsake them, 
nor give them up to their enemies, but to em- 
ploy their hearts and hnmls to the Inst moment 
of their lives. They all joined in this request ; 
and one of the nrivate men, drawing his sword, 
thus addressecl himself to Otho: ^Know, 
"Cseanr, what your soldiers are reaily to do for 

! rou,*^ and iiiiiiiediately plunged the steel into 
lis heart 

Otlio was not moved at this nfiecting scene ; 
but, widi a cheerful and steady countenance, 
looking round upon the company^ spoke, as 
follows : ^ 'riiis day, my fellow-soldiers, I 
consider as a nmre. happy one than (hat on 
which you made me emperor, when 1 see you 
thus disposed, ami niii so great in your opi- 
nion.^ But deprive me not of a still greater 
happiness, that of laying down my life with 
. honour for so many generous Romans. If 1 
am worthy of the Roman empire, 1 ought to 
shed Illy blood for my country, f know the 
victory my adversaries have gained is by no 
meaiis^ decisive. 1 Imvc iiite|iigeiice that my 
army from Mysia is at the distance of but a 
few days march ; Asia, Syria, and Egypt, arc 
pouring their legions upon tlie Adriatic ; the 
forces in Jndiea declare for ns ; the senate is 
with us; and the very wives and children 
of our enemies are so many pledges in our 
hand.s. But we are not fighting for Italy with 
Hannibal, or Pyrrhus, or (he Ciinbrians ; our 
dispute is wdth the Romans; and whatever 
party prevails, whether we coumier or are 
conquered, our country r’ust sillier. Under 
the \ictor*s joy she bleeds. Believe, then, 

init:u ity (o Plutarch's other writ lugs, either in the 
st)le or manner, as warrants us to coucliide that 
they are not of his hand. 

Henry Stevens did not, indeed, take them Into 
his edition, iiecatise he found tbetii among the 
vpuictUa ; and, as some of the opy scuta were 
Biipiiosed to be spurious, he believed too hastily 
that these were of tiie number. 

We lliilik the loss of Plutarch's other lives of the 
einpei«»rs a real loss to the WorW, and should 
have been glad if they had come down to ns, 
fveii ill the same iinpertVet coiutiiion, 'as the 
to the leM, as those ot G.ilba and Otho* 


Lmy friends, that 1 can die with greater glorv 
timn reign ; for I know no benefit that Roms 
can reap from my Victoiy equal to wlmt 1 shall 
confer upon her by sacrifaciug myself for peace 
and unanimity, and to prevent Ibily from be- 
holding such another da^ as this I*’ 

^ After he had made this speech, and shewed 
himself immoveable to those who attempted 
to alter his resolution, lie desired his friends 
and such senators as were present, to leave 
him, and provide for their own safety. To 
those that were absent he sent the same com- 
mands, and signified his uleasure to the cUics 
by letters, that Hiey siionld receive tneui 
honourably, and supply them with good con- 
voys. 

He then called his nephew Cocceius,^ w ho 
was yet very young, ana bade him compose 
himself, and not fear Vitellius. 1 have tiikeii 
the same care,*^ said he, of his mother, his 
wife, and children, as if they bad been my 
own. And for the same reason, I mean lor 
your sake, 1 deferred the adoption which I in- 
tended yon : for I thought proper to wait the 
issue of this war, that you might reign with me 
if I conquered, and not fall with me if I wav 
overcome. I'he last niing, uiy sou, 1 lin\'e to 
recommend to you is, neitiier entirely to iorget, 
nor yet to remember too well, that you had an 
emperor for ymir uncle.” 

A moment after he heard a great noise and 
tumult at his gate. Tho soldiers seeing the 
senators retiring, threatened to kill them ii' 
they moved a step farther or abandoned tim 
emperor. ^ Otlio, in great concern for them, 
shewed himself again at the door, but no longer 
with a mild and supplicating air ; on (he con- 
trary, he cast such a stern and angry look 
upon the most turbulent part of them, tliat they 
withdrew in great tear and confusion. 

In the e\eniiig he was thirsty, and drank a 
little water. *J'hen he had two swords brought 
him, and having examined the points of both a 
longtime, lie sent away the one and put the 
other under Iiis arm. After this he culled his 
servants, and with many expressions of kind- 
ness gave them money. Not that he chose to 
be liuish of what would soon be another's ; for 
he gave to some more, and to somo less, pro- 
portioning his bounty to their merit, and pu)- 
mg a strict regard to propriety. 

When he had dismissed them, he dedicaietl 
the remainder of tlie night to^ repose, and slept 
so sound that his chaiiiherlaius heard liiiii at 
the door. Burly in the morning he called lA 
freedman, who assisted him in the care of the 
senators, and ordered him to make the proper 
inquiries about (hem. The answer he brought 
was, that they were gone, and liad been pro- 
vided with every tiling tliey desired. Upon 
which he said, “ Go you, then, aud shew your- 
self to the soldiers, that they may not imagine 
you have assisted me in despatching myself, 
uiid put you to some cruel death for it.” 

As soon as tlie freedman was gone out, he 
fixed the hilt of his sword upon the ground, 
and liolding it with both hands, fell upon it 
with so inncli force, that be expired witn ona 
groan. The servants who waited without 
heard the groan, and hurst into a loud lamen- 
tation, which was echoed through the camp 


* Tacitus ami Siuioiiiiis rail iriiu Cecniauus 



OTHO. . 




an'l the ci(y The soUliecs ra» to the 
with the most pitiable wailings niid most iin- 
feigiied grief, reproaching theinseh'es for not 
guarding their emperor, and preventing his 
d> ing for them. Not one of them would leave 
him to provide for himself, though the enemy 
was approaching. They attired the body in a 
magnificent manner, and prepared a funeral 
pile ; after wliich they attended the procession 
111 their armour, and ha|)py was the man that 
could come to support his bier. Some kneeled 
and kissed his wound, some grasped his hand, 
nod others prostrated fhemseives on the 
ground, and adored him at a distance. Nay, 
there were some who threw their torches upon 
the pile, and then slew themselves. Not that 
tiie> had received any extraordinary favon^i 
fnun the. deceased, or were afraid of suflering 
under the hands of the conqueror; but it seems 
tliat no king or tyrant was ever so passionately 
fond of governing as they were of being go- 
verned by Otho. Nor did their affection cease 
with his death; it survived the grave, and 
trirniiiated in the hatred and destruction of 
Vifellins. Oftiiatwc shall, give an account 
ill its proper place. 

After they had interred the remains of 
Olho, lin y erected a monument over them*, 
w liich neither by its size nor by any pomp of 
epitaph, could excite the least envy. I have 
seen it at Brixilluin ; it was very modest, and 
the inscription only thus: 


To tho Memory of 

'MARCUS OTHO. 

Otho died at tlie age of thirty-seven, ha*- ng 
reigned only three months. Those who find 
fault with his life are not more respectable, 
either for their numbers or for their rank, than 
those who applaud liis death ; for, though his 
life w'HS not nnicli hi tier than that of Nero, 
}et his death was nobler. 

The soldiers were extremely incensed against 
Pollio, one of the piieeip.il oUicers of tho 
guards, for persiiadlntt (iieiii to take the oath 
immediately lo VitriliuH; and being informed, 
that there were still some senators on the spot, 
they let the others pass, but solicited Virgiiiiiia 
Uiinis in a very trotihlesume manner. They 
went in unns to his house, and insisted tliat he 
should take the imperial title, or at least be 
their mediator wdth the con<|neror. But he who 
had refused to accept that lille from them when 
they were victorious, thought it wonid be the 
g''eat«*st madness to embracit it after they were 
beaten. And he was afraid of iipplying to the* 
Germans in their behalf, heraiise he had obliged 
that people to ilo many things ronfniry to their 
incliiiHtions. lie therefore went out privnl'^ly 
at another door. When the soldiers foiiiid 
that he had left them, they took the. oath to Vi- 
telliiis, Hud having obtained their pardon, wertf 
enrol lc‘d amongst the troops of Cecinp. 
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- ' WEIGHTS. 

This Aoibbii libra or pound 00 10 18 

The Attic mina or pound 00 11 7 16.) 

The Attic talent equal to sixt;j^ minin 11 0 17| 


DRY MEASURES OP CAPACITY. * 

prrk. gal. 


The Roman modius . . .^ 1 0 OJ , 

The Attic chcenix, one pint^ 15^705} solid inches 0 0 1J nf.irlv 

The Attic inedimnus : 4 0 


The cotyle 
The cyathuB 
The ciius 
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MEASURES OF LEVGTH. 

The Roman loot 

'The Roman cubit : . 

The Roman pace 

The Roman lurlong 

The UoiDun mile^ 

The Grecian cubit .' 

The Grecian furlong 

The Grecian mile 
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0 l u* 
lt>0 1 1 
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0 1 (J 
100 4 41 
805 5 0 


N. B. In this compotation the English pace is live feet. 


MONEY. 

1 . 

The quadrans, about 0 

The as 0 

The sestertius 0 

The sostertium equal to 1000 sestertii ' 8 

The denarius 0 

The Attic obelus 0 

The drachma 0 

The mina 100 drachmoe 3 

The talent 60 ininse 193 


The Btater^^aureus of the Greeks weighing two Attic drachma 

The stater'daricus 

The Roman anreus was of diiferent value at different periods. Accord- 
ing to the proportion mentioned by Tacitus, when it exchanged for > 
95 denarii, it was of the same value as the Grecian stater. . j 
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1 Zeno Elcnteo flooiishcthim.......^....... 


449 

«459 

SzSiL 1. 

1 Tlie Wile of Msirafh ui 

fwr 

480 
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A CHRONOLOPrlCAL TABLE. 


Ymn 
of the 
world 


3461 

3462 

3463 


3467 


3470 

3471 
3474 
3479 


3480 

3481 
3500 


-P* 

*■ 

mpiedt. 


3519 


3521 


3535 

3537 


3538 

3539 


3545 

3540 

3549 

3550 


3553 

3554 


Ixxii. 2. 
Ixxiii. 1. 
IxsdiL 2* 


Ixxiv. 2. 


Ixxv. 1. 
Ixxv. 2. 
\xxvi, 1. 
Ixxvii. 2. 


Ixxvji. 3. 
Ixxvii. 4. 
Ixzxii. 3. 


3522 UxxviiL 1. 


xci. 2. 
xci. 4. 


xcii. 1. 
xcii. 2. 


xciii. 1, 


CORIOLANUS 

Is banished and letires to the Volsci..... 
Herodotus is born.. 


Coriolanns besieges Home: but being prevailed upon by bis 
mother to retire, is stoned to death by the VoTscL 

ARISTIDES 

Is banished for ten years, but recalled at the expiration of 
three. 

tiJIBmistocles. 

^ be battl^ of Salami 
he batfle of I^lat 2 ea*a«M.a 

Thucydides is 

'rhemistocles is banished by the Os<rarisin.. 




CIMON 

Btats the Persians both absea and land. 
S<icrate8 is born. He lived 71 years. 


Izxxvii. 2. 


Ixxxvii. 4. 


Cimon dies. Alcibiades bom the same year. Herodotus and 
Thucydides Oourisli ; the latter is twelve or thirteen years 
younger than the former. 

Pindar dies, eighty }ears old 

PERICLES 

Stirs up the Peloponnesian war, wliiili lasts 27 years. ^ lie 
was Aery young when the Romans sent the Decenuiri to 
Athens for Soloifs laws. 

Pericles dies 

Plato bom. a*. *••■.*•••***■.*.••■*. •*•.■.*•***•. 

Xerxes kilh d by Aitahaiius. 

NICIAS. 

The Athenians *r dertafee the Sicilian war.................... 

Nicias beaten and put to death in Sicily..............^.................... 

ALCfBlADES 

Takes refuge at Sparta, and afterwards amongst the Per- 
sia n^. 

Dionysius the elder, now t^iant of Sicily. 

Sophocles dies, aged 91 

Euripides dies, aged 75 





— — ^ 

Ye«Ts 

Yi tr« 

of 

Rome. 

b* ft re 
( lili.C 

26.3 

4^S 

265 

4S6 

966 

465 

270 

4S1 

273 

mSSm 

274 

WSm 

2/7 


2S2 

4li.) 

283 

468 

284 

4(); 

303 



32^^ 

420 

324 

127 

325 

42d 

3.38 

413 

310 

411 

342 

409 


407 


I 


xciv. 1. 

xciv. 4. 

■*> 

zcv. 1. 


xcv. 4. 
xcvi. 1. 
xevi. 2. 
xcviu 4« 


, LYSANDER. 

I Puts^ nit end to*t1ie Peloponnesian war, and establishes Hie 
I thirty tv rants at Athens. 

Thrahybulus expels them, 


Alcibiades put to death by order of Pliarnabaziis 

ARTAXERXES MNEMON 

Overthrows bis brother Cyrus in a great battle. The retreat 
of the ten thousand Greeks, conducted by Xenophon, 
Socrates 


AGESILAUS. 


Ascends the Spartan throne.^ 

Lysander sent to the Heltespoi:t..c 

jA^silaos defeats the Persian cavalry, Lysander dles» 
The Romans lose tbo battle of Altia. 




348 


349 

352 

353 


356 

357 


406 


403 

401 

402 


399 

308 


395 

394 


364 1 387 




A ClIROXOLOGir VL TABLK. 


i:v7 


V#>ars 

•flbe 

worlfl 



xcviii. 1. 

3b66 

xeix. 1. 

:}569 

xeix. 4. 

3574 

ci. 1. 

3579 

cii. 2. 

3580 

cii. 3. 

:t5f» 

ciiit. 4. 

3581 

oiii «1 

**i.'>S5 1 

clii. 1. 

:k>sr» 

< iv 1 

15H7 


;»:>ss 

t iv. ,i 

.toSlI 

1 i\ 1 

1 


cv. 4. 


cxi, 1 

xm 

cx i. 3. 

.{.VJS 

evil. 1. 


c\iii. 1. 

III >0.7 

c\iii. -1, 

.h;i>7 

clx. 2. 


i I'ix. 4. 


I cx. 3. 

^>13 

' fx, U 

1 

3f>l 1 

1 

. li. 1. 


* xi. 3. 


< Til. 2. 


f Mil. 2. 

srcj7 

i. \\\, 1. 


\ 




CAMILLUS 

to Ardea . , 

Aristotle l»oro. .. ^ 

Demosthenes bcrn 

Cliabrias clefents the Laced emonians 

Peace between the Athenians and Ija eiher.ion: 

'rhe important battle of Leuclra 

PELOPIDAS. 

(leneral of the Thebans. He headed tlie sacred hand the 
year before at Tjeiictni, where KpaiiurioiiduH eoniiii.'iiulrd 
111 chief. 

Dionysius the eldci% tyrant of Sicil) » dies, am] is siiccct'ded 
by his son. 

Isocrates flourishes 

TIMOLEOV 

Kills hiH brnthn Tiruophanes, who was Retliiti; hittiM lf up 
tyrant in Corinth. 

Pelopidns defeats Alexander the tyrant of Plu r.t*, hut fills 
in the bit tie. 

The famous battle of Mantinea, iii which Epamsmmd.is. 
thoup^li \icturious, is killed liy the son of Venopiiitti, 

Ouiiiilhis dies 

Artixcrxes dies. So docs Auesilain 

DION 

Espf’ls Dionysius the yoiin;r*T 

' Ajcxundi r the (J rent born 

Dion is killc<l by Cidippii'* 

I DKMDM III;M> 

Regins h» thnrider against Pr.ilip 

I Xenojilion ilies, aj*ed 1 > 0 . * 

, Plato dies, n«rd Ntl or S) 

'riinoleon sf'iil to assist the SvnicuSanv 

f>iou>Niiis th** Aouns'T sent off to Conutli 

Rpiciinis born 

Till* battle of ChaTOuea, in which Philip Im 
' nod Thehaiis. 

Timolcon dies..... 


«!• lln* Alli* * 


ALEKANDKIl TflE f!Ri:\T 

Is de< I'ln d ,ienrrai fif ;d! ^^ree^e a;;aiiist the Ptrsi.iMs, <»ji 
tin* di-ath of his fatli* r Philip. 


! cxv. .'h 


' The balth of Atb« la 

I Poriis bt-nteu 

Alexander dies, aged 

Diogenes dies, need W. 

Aristotle dies, iiged fh^ 

i PHOCION 

: Retires to Pol> Torchon, but in delivered up h) him fo the 
! Athenians, who put him to death. 


cr»j. ] 


and put to deatli. 


ECMENES, 


.S.B 


\«*«l i 


ol" * 

KtU»rii 

lloiH*. 

i'llri>k 


3iM> 

;wo 

3S“» 

372 

:t70 

377 

3/4 

3S‘* 

\m 

:th3 

iw*i 


3(iti 

» 3S7 

i 

3<>l 

1 

t 


1 :wa 

3(i1 

3“! 

3(iy 

;;iV/ 

.350 

i i'vi 

3‘i:» 

1 

:i:.i 

1 :vMt 

3. >2 

1 

hU 

■b 

i'*:» 

3 1'> 

b!^ 

34 ; 

{ 11(1 

;hi 

. 412 

3;7.» 

115 

3:wj 

11(1 


417 

1 331 

j HO 

i 

1 !•*•? 

' 325 


32.5 

, !.?(» 

32 1 

i 

1 

- 310 

i 

I 

435 

i 

3 id 

437 

311 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


^rari I 

urthe I OIjmpUJB. 
<«nrlil I 


Y emr* 

„ of l»el .r. 

Rome. Clir.^i 


DEMETRIUS, 

9 %v\, 4. * Siirnamed Poliorcetef, permitted by his lather Antigonns to 439 
cntiimand the aginy in Syria, when only twenty-two years 
rxviii. 2. of a^^e. He restores the Athenians to their liberty, but 446 
they choose to remain in the worst of chains, those of ser- 
vility and ineanness. 

Dionysius, tlie tyrant, dies at Heraclea, aged 55. 

Tn the year before Cliriat 3$)R, died Theophrastus, aged 86 ^ 

An<l ill the year before Christ 22^5, Theocritus dourislied. 

PYRRHUS, 

c%x\, 1. King of Epirus, passes over into Italy, where he is defeated 473 
by LmvitiUH. 

cxxviii. 4. The first Punic war, Avhich lasted 24 years.. 488 

cxxxi. 3. Philnpueiiieii born 499 

ARATUS, 

rxxxii, 1. Of Sicyon, delivered his native city from the tyranny of 502 
Nicoclcs. 


3723 I cxxxvtii. 2 . 


3727 CTXxix. 2, 


cxI. 1 . 
r\ii. 3, 
cxlii. 1 . 
rxlii. *4. 
cxliv. 2 . 
cxliv. 4. 


cxlv. 3. 


AOIS AND CLEOMENES, 

Cofemporarics with Aratn'«, fur Anifna being beaten by 52C 
Cleonienes, calls in ^nligomis from Macedonia, which 
proves the ruin of Ore « «'*». 

PHILOPfEMEN 

Thirty years old uhen Cleomenes took Megalopolis. About 530 
thistliiio lilt'd Ilritiiiibal, Mareellus, Fabiiis Muxiiiiiis, and 
Scipio Afrienniis. 

The aecontl Punic war, which lasted eighteen y ’ors 534 

Hannibal beats the consul Fiainiiiiiis at tlie Ti^ ns} menean 5.IC 
lake ; 

And the consuls V.irrti .nod .TJniiliiis at Caiina« 537 

He is beaten li> ]Mar<ellii.H at Nola.. 5.30 

Mansellns takrs 8 \racn;c .541 

Fabius Maximus seizes Tareiiturn 644 

Fabiiis IMaxiinus dies 5.50 

St*ipio triumphs for bis conquers in Aim a | 652 

T 

TITUS QUINCTIUS FLAMINH S 
Elected consul at the age of 30...... 555 


3754 cx!v! 1, 


3755 cxivj. 2. 

37t)6 cxlix. 1. 

^67 cxlix. 2 , 


3782 cliii. 1. 


3790 civ. 1 . 
3794 • clvi. 1. 


CATO THE CENSOR ' 

Was 21 or 22 joars old when Fabius Maximus took Taren- 
tuni. See nbo\e. 

All Greece restored to her liberty, by T. Q* Flaminius..,....,. 557 
FI ^liniiis t riumphs ; Demetrius the son of Philip, and Nahis, 
tyrant of Lacedemon, follow his chariot. 

Cato triumphs for liis conquests in Spain .558 

Scipio Africanns dies.................... 500 

Philopocmen flics 670 

The same year 

' PAULUS iEMlLlUS, 

*I^en first consul, was beaten by Hannibal at Cannss. 

When consul the second time, he conquered Persins, and 585 
brought him in chains to Rome. 

Now Terence flourished. 

Paulas ./Emilins dies 593 

Marins born 697 
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7^9 



T fie thud Pnnicf war, which contimied four yeir* 

C ito the Censor dif ^ 

S ipio i^iniliinus destio^s Garth , nnd M iiimitis siwk^ 
au 1 htirno Corn th 
Ccirntades dies, uj* d S*5 
PoKbius dies, d HI 

TIBGRIIS AND C\ILS .RNC< HUS 
rilC Iiws of Cuus Gi Kthus 

M \Rll S 

t ceil list Jtigiirlh'i «. 

Gict I o horn. 

Poin{>ev horn 

M i)>\v ronsiil thi stitndlnn , iiiiuh s imst fhi 

C iiiihri 

Jntiiioi CiLsn IS 1)0111 in tlu six*!! « u ilship of M iiui'< 

Lu I finis 1 ) 0 ) n 

S\ LL \, 

Afit r his pnetorHliip, sent into ( ipp uloi in 
M )lv( s hiitisf If 111 isf< I of Roux 
T iki s AHii ns 
M II ms dies the s line >f i 

SJJIIOIMI S 

Sf ni info Spun 

H ho > oiingf r fMiinus fie it< II i)\ Svili \«l soon \ft » In d< 

U its Pontius It U Stilus r ifit 'if s f ff tiif *s\||i rlirs 
Ilf city ami ht It < Jt ill »l fit I il i »*<• s ill id iiioi r 

of < nielties 

CRASSl S 

Cnriilfs hiinRi If uifh imping ihi i sf ili s of pisons pro 
St ribtd 

poMPr\ 

Aiihi ngi of Q'f, is mot int i Ah i i mist DonnlntH, uittl 
In. its hill) 

CATO OF Ulir\ 

Was >onnc:cr than Ponipi > for lu v\ is hut 14 y* »r^ old 
uhrn Sofia's proscriptions \%< rr iii thor utinoMt ra^ i 

CICCRO 

nefpiids Roscius against the nrai tires ol Sjllt Ifus was 
hiH first uohlir pUadmg AfCtr this he rttins to All ( ns 
to hiiiMh nis Htoims. 

Sxlla, nf)er Imping dr 8tro\<.d nhose KfU 000 Hormu < iti/f ns, 
proscribed 90 wnatnrs, and 2 000 kn)L,h(s, rrsifpos his 
t itorship, and dies the year folloviirig 
P()miic> manage a the war in Sp im a^amsl V rturins .. 

LUCCLLLH, 

After his consolship, is sent agaimrt Muhndates . ... 

Sertonns assassinlited in i^pam Crasstis < onsnl w ith Poiiip' > 
Ti^ihls conc^iu nrrl b\ JLaiciiliitft . 

Mfthriflates dies Pom|)ey fore rs th« u inple of Ji rusuli m « 
Attgiisfitiirtsst Horn 

M’ ^ 
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JULIUS CJFSAR 


clxxx. 2. 


Appointed conniil with Bibnlus. obtain^ Illyria, and the two I 
Clauls, with four legions. He marries hi$ daughter Julia 
‘ to Pompey. 

clxxxj. 4. Crassns is taken by the Parthians and slain.............................. 700 

clxxxiii. 1. Csesar defeats Pompey at Phorsalia....... — ................................. 705 

Pompey flies into E^pt, and is dssas&inated there 
clxxxiiL 2. Caesar makes himself master of Alexandria, and subdues 706 
Egypt : after which he marches into Syria, and soon re- 
duces Pharnaces. 

clxxxiii. 3. lie conquers Juba, Scipio, and Petreins, in Africa, and 707 
leads up four triumphs. Previous to which, Cato kills 
himself. 

clxxxiii. 4. Csesar defeats the sons of Pompey at Munda. Cneips falls 703 
in the action, and Sextus flics into Sicily. Csesar triinuphs 
the fifth time. 


clxxxi. 4. 
clxxxiii. 1. 


clxxxiii. 3. 


clxxxiii. 4. 


BRUTUS. 

3906 clxxxiv. 1 Cmsar is killed by Brutus and Cassius. 709 

3907 clxxxiv. 2 Brutus passes into Macedonia 710 


3908 clxxxiv. 3. 

3909 clxxxiv. 4. 
.3910 clxxx V. 1. 

3913 rlxxxvii. 1. 

3919 clxxx vii. 3. 

3920 clxxxvii. 4. 


MARK ANTONY 

Beaten the sam^ear by Augustus at Modena lie retires 
to Lepidus. Tlie triiiiiivir.ite of Augustus, Lepidus, and 
Antony, wlio divide the empire amongst them. ^ 

The battle of Philippi, in which Brutus and Cassius being 711 
overthrown by Augustus and Antony, lay violent hands on 
themselves. 

Antony leagues with Sextus the son of Pompey against 712 
Augustus. 

Augustus and Antony renew their friendship after th4 death 713 
ofFulvia, and Antony marries Octa via. 

Augustus and Antony again embroiled....................................... 721 

Tlie battle of Actiuin. Antony is beaten, and flies into 722 
Egypt with Cleopatra. 

Angastus makes himself master of Alexandria. Antony and 723 
Cleopatra destroy themselves. 


OALBA 


39-17 

cxciy. 2. 

3'lsl 

cell. 4. 

3989 

cciij. 1. 


cc\i. 4. 

4)10 

crxi). 1. 


Bom. 

Oiho born 


The revolt of Vindex.......... 78.5 

Nero killed, and Galba declared emx^eror................................. 329 


OTHO 


crxi). 1. I Revolts, and persuades the soldiers to despatch Qalba ; upon I 
I which he is proclaimed emperor : and three months alter. J 
being defeated by Vitelllus, despatches himself 





INDEX 


*3CH1^N9^ their noble ntotlioJ of tesiifyinfir 
their gratitude to the Roinuns, 270. 

Adonis^ feast of, 148. 

unknown ut Sparta, 

/Rcliles, oftice Of, its nature, 291. 

Mmtjiftn Pnmiltj, its anti<|intv, 187. 

Mmilius Pauhis is made aedifo, Uk ; his disci- 
pline,^ 18S; subdues Spain, ih. ; and the 
Ligurians, 189 ; is appotiihul to conduct the 
u.ir aiTinimt Perseus, 100; whom he de- 
feats, 195 ; his disinterestedness, 198, his 
th'ath, and public funeral, 202.^ 

meets Solon at the court of Crncsna, 70 
Atfvstlauft dechire<l king of SfMirtn, bv the in- 
fhicncc of Lysander, 315; appointed to com- 
mand the Lacedemonian expedition into 
Asia, 428 ; from which lie w recalled, 421 ; 
to conduct the expedition against the The- 
b.itH, whom he de0;at*it 423; but is stibse- 
qu otlly defeated by them, 427; tfiey" nt- 
taiU L'icedemon itself', Init retire without 
tikiiiT it, 42*1; his treachery toCvaixls Tn- 
cbos, king ofK^vpt, 431; his death, 432. 
ty/s\ bis <>t*ne)al rhurar^'r, 554; bis efforts to 
n*‘iirm bis country, 550; coiiiinandsthe j 
Sp It tun army, 557; is sci/rd by Ij<*onida.s, 
imprisoned, 5.59: and" cii'irdered, together 
wUU his inodn r and ^randnioflier, td, 
J 7 r/ce^/.'/rc, iidi anfin;es of, 25*<. 
t/o/ru Lo'e, piopliec) i> spit tint;, 98. 

i/^u’/z//s*, pit l\ of, 101. 

A/c 7 >ii/> r ii-s mils Lv'*nrgtis, 31: is won n|»oi» 
li\ f!ir* kiiidie'HS of Lyciirgiis, iff. 

.if fittfpH coMtiacts a friendship with Sorm- 
t* ♦. ] 12 ; his kiiidin^ss («> .i ^run^fr, 1 13 ; 
.C»im tile \irid 's at the Olympic gnnes, 1 1,5 ; 
^ll itigrNiuf, 110; hi.s dtssoltitenf«saml e\. 
tr iMig.inre, /A; is accused of impiety, 149, 

I ••linns to Athens, where he is joyiiilly re- 
( t i\t*d, 154 ; his deafli, 157. 

AftXffrrd'r tlie On at rerci\e» the Persian am 
li.issarl irs, win ii a ^*ont1i, in tlio absence of 
his fat In r, 4r»6; Ins roiira;;e, i6.; quarrels 
^^ilb his fithcr, 4GS; whom he sow site- 
< e« d-, iff. ; he ^kes Thel>e», 469 ; hi* noble 
c ondnet to Ttnif>clea, iff. ; defeatsr the Per- 
«.irms. 470 ; his illtiesa, 472 : defeats Darius, 

* |A. ; his honourable ccmcluct to the mother, 
wile, and dnugliirr of Tinrius, 473--"477 ; his 
teittfieranGe, 478; defeats Darius a second 
time, 479: orders funeral bonoiirs (obe imid 
to the Iwuiy of Darius, 483 ; marries K ox- 
atn, 4HI; pifts kis old counselhtr, Pnmienio, 
lodtath 4^5; kilb CliCit.s, 186; c«^mpiers 


Ponw, 489 ; curious conrercit«*e with (he 
Gymnosophists, 490; marries Statirn, (ha 
daughter of Darius, 492; hjs death, 491; 

I anti character. 49.5. 

I A/»Wfui/5<s, preceptor to Plnl.inh, anecdote* 
of, xiii. 

dispossesses Niimilor of ihc k'ngtiom 
of Alha, 13, orders Iho dcslrnctioii of his 
iit'phews, iff. 

Aitmchtf^ tiic piecursor of t\ranny, 545. 

Anaxtujoras. his praise. 111; is accused, and 
tlies from Athens, 126 ; first taught the Atlie- 
Ilians Imw tlic moon liecoiiies eclii>set1, 
370. 

Ancitia, bucklers, why so called, 51, 

Antiorhvft iniirries Stratoiiire, 628. 

Antoftff, his generosity, €1X1, 634 ; his liiitnane 
conduct to Arcltclniis, ih. ; connects himself 
with the fortitiitts of Ca*sar, 6*35 ; to whom he 
carries assistance, ih, ; his vicious criiidnrt, 
iff. ; pronounces (he fiiiiemi oration over 
Ciesar’s boil> , 6*37 ; unites with Oc(n\ ins 
Cu'sar and l 4 epidiis, G38 ; his brutal e\ii|- 
t'ltion o\er Cicero, ih. ; defeats Cassius, 639 ; 
his luxury, 010 : t omit cts himself with Cleo- 
patra. tff. ; isdeftmtetl by the Parthian.s, 625; 
withdraws from tlif ir cAuntr) , 647 ; treats 
his wife Gt tnvia with great neglet t, 64S, 
his difference with (bi sar, ih.: gi^es himself 
up entirely to Cfi opatrn, 619 ; his forcCN, 
650: enii with (Vsttr's (feet, 651; niitl 
is defeati il, 652; his niniv gtM^s ovi r to 
CiCMir, th. ; he it turns to Cleopatra, 653, 
they lititli offi^r to Mifnnit to C:e>.ar, wli<i k 
i« t Is tin ir prtiposal. 65 1 ; hi h( tbs liiinsi’lf, 
fk55; is hiirietl hy Cleopatra. 656. 

Jfptfiti conspiie with the Vitellii to reinsfafe 
Tarqiiin, 73; and arc disrtweretl aiitt 
punished, 74, 

Arrttm raises (he At beaus to dignity anti 
jraiwer, 260; takes Corinth l»y stratagem* 
707 ; IS deserted by Uje Aclieans, 712; lii« 
variotis fortune, 7 13; his dc-ath, 717. 

Af'^hfilamin, heroic c ontittci of, 286 . 

A^rhifnfdpH, his skill in inerhanics, 221 ; he de* 
fends .Syracuse, 222; is killed, 224. 

Archvtt, office of, 66 

Areopntjuut council of, instituted, ih, 

Ariadne instructs Tliesfus tOfiMS (kioiigit the 
Lab}rinth, Tk 

Arifimnen, an artful Arabian chief) deceit cs 
Cn»sus,.38H, 389. 

Arifitiden opposes UtemiHtoclcn, 8^1 ; is Hanisheil 
85 ' recalled, 8H ; his •^ense of justice 2.3 1 



74K INDEX,' 

* f ^ 


why ^HBSA " THIS itrsT,^ ^S3; Iiis \ohiik4ry 
|)ovf rty, 843 death. 243. ^ 

AriaUan, his vices and urafligarips, 325. 

ArUioila the philosuidier, prece]^>ior to Alex- 
ander, 457. * 

Artfixarxea succeeds liis fiiiher. 691 ; becoines 
|M»pnlar, 69*i^; his brother C> ros re\ oUs/t6. ; 
whom he engages, 603; ntid defeats, 69^: 
loses his wife Statim, by poison, administered 
by Parysatis, whom he bsiiishes to Babylon, 
Cm; his weakness and \ice, 69S ; his cruel* 
tiea, 699 ; conspiracy of his eldest son and 
several nobles, 709. 

dr/s, the One, unknown at Rome before the 
capture of iSyrarns<» by Marcel his, 22 >. 

drro/s, the’^son ofX'arqinn, killed by Brutus, 75. 

Aa, Roman coin, value of, 101. 

her talents, 122; rnptitates IViicles, 
tb, ; accused and ncc|iiitted through the in- 
ihieuce of Peru les. 125. 

J/ewv opposes tlie depai ture of Cmssiis from 
Rome, 3H6. 

Aihenft, settlement of, hy Theseus, 7 : forsaken 
l>\ its inhahifants, 87 : rebnilt hy 'Hh mibto- 
t It s, 8S , adoi lied h\ Pcm ic les, 117; take ii by 
Lysander, 312; and by Sylla, after sullering 
iaiiiine and distress, 324. 

l/rwdlrwv, his bravery, 219 ; espouses the cause 
of Hannibal, 220; from nliii li he is detached 
hy the kindness ot Marcellas, ih, 

Hftrathrum^ a place of putiishtiient, 232. 

Udiletf, tlie substitution of lui wheat, a ptinish- 
mciit, 227. 

Hfihiffrds excused by the laws of Solon from 
relieving thek fathers, 68 ; who were deemed 
such at Athens, 83; laws of Policies com 
cei iiing, 127. 

Jiadarrtie, a people of Oaul, 191,^ 

Jie&sua seizes the )iersoii ol Darius, 483 ; his 
punishnaiit hy Alexander (or his perddy, 

f/*, 

Uorrf, punishment of the, its dieadiul nature, 
695. • 

Uoiift Di*fr, ceiemonies obsened at her festi- 
val, 498. 

iit< twits, king of the Gauls, 102; defeats the 
Ronitins, 103 ; takes Ruiiu , 101. 

lifol/i, a favouiite di&h among the fjacedemo- 
iiians, 35. 

Hi ifins, the first Roman consul, 73 , condemns 
Jus own hons to <li .ith, 74, engages Aiuns, 
and is killed, 75. 

— ^ — , Marcus, acconiptuiies Cato to Cyprus, 
(>75 ; joins Pompey's party ugainst Ca'sar, ib , ; 
is reconciled to Ceesar, ib , ; but, oiVendt d at 
*Cwsar'8 •nsiirnatioii, he joins Cassius in con- 
spiring bis rleath, 67'^ ; assassinates Cecsor, 
678 ; kills Tlieodotus, the ondior of Pompey N 
ibatb, 683; Ins dream, r/i.. is defeated at 
Phihpm, 680 ; his death, G88. 

Ihtctp/tama, the horse, its value and properties, 
466; its death,^489. 

BifU^ Maratlionhni, taken by Theseus, 4. 

Uunais, regulations conceruing, by Lycurgns, 


mysteries of, 350. 

Cmsar leaves Rome through fear of Sylla, and. 
is taken by the piiates, 496; from whom he 
obtains his Hreedoni by mtisom, 496; his elo- 
quence, tb , ; the tendenry of his eondnet io 
lyratm** tbretold by CJvero, cifr ; is cIoc^hI 


pontitr, 497 ; suspected ofsoppdrtiog CatUiiie*« 
ccQSpiracy, ib : occasion of hfa divoreina 
Poropem,498; reconciles Pompey and Craf 
8118 , 499 ; with whom he unitea, 451 ; and f »v 
their interest is appointed consul, 499: Iig 
success as a general, 600; atfection ofhig 
soldiers, ib . ; various traits of his character 
601 ; defeats the Germans^ 502 ; and (hr’ 
Nervii> lA ; his expedition into Britain, £03- 
defeats the Gauls, 505 ; beginning of his ciibl 
sensions with Ponipev, 1 6 . : passes lliJ 
llubk on on his wav to Home, 60o ; which lie 
enters, 507 ; liis heroic conduct diitinir n 
storm at sea, 508. ; defeats Pompey at the 
baftle.of Pharsalia, 510; puts Achillas and 
Photius, the assassins of Pompey, tod.Mtli 
462; his comnectioii w ith Cleopatra, 511 , I is 
sententious mode of announcing a victoiy 
512; defeats Juba king of Nitmidia, 51.3, isy 
elected consul a fourth time, 514; ana as- 
siitnes absolute power at Rome, tb,; cor- 
rects the eirois of the calender, .516; j-, 
assassinated in the senate-house, 617 ; liis 
character, 518. 

Ca/endetr teformfid hy >fuma, 63. 

Cfditfts, his bcacliery, 233. 

Callistfwnes hecomeu disagreeable to the voiirt 
of Alexander, 4S6 ; his death, 487. 

Camtihs, fortitude of, 97 ; various regulations 
of, lb, ; takes the city of Veil, 98 ; honoui 
able conduct of, towards the city of Pelt ni, 
100; exiles himself from Rome, lOl ; ih 
liieis Rome from Biennus, 107; iiia<h inili 
taiy trilnine a sixth time, 110: defeats (tie 
Volsci, i7;. ; appointed dictator the filth tiiiif, 
112 ; deftats the Gauls a seconcl tinir , tb 

Candiaalis to appear ungiit and in loo gir 
iiients, 162. 

Cannn^, battle of, 135. 

Cojufoi, liow saved from Brennus, 106. 

Cassander, Alexander’s treatiiient oi him, 10 1 

CVrv$«//s joins Brutus in assassinating Ca sii, 
676 , unites in opposing A iitony and Octav ms, 
6 S1 ; is killed at the battle oi Philippi, 6S(). 

Cati linens conspiracy, 5ii7 ; is dt tec t* d '»y 
Cicei o, 60i ; his punishment and o\ i 
throw, (>05. 

Cato the Censor, Kis manner of life. 243 , h s 
iiiigeneroiis sentiments as to the hdiids ht- 
tween man and man, 246 ; his tcmptiaiue, 

Uk; coiidurts the war iiiSpainprospeiousIv. 
2 IS; is honoured with a tniimoh, tb [hn 
vain glory,219 ; seventy n:iniiist hixiiiv, 231, 
domestic inanagement, tb, ; l>is enmity to 
philosophy and phyucians, 253 ; mnrrits a 
young worn in, 254; his opposition to Car- 
thage, ih. ; his death, 513. 

Cato the Von 'gcr, his general dinracbr, 5.U, 
Ins early p oiuise of future honour, 532 , his 
aifeotion lui his brotlier, /^. ; fiist atttnipt 
at oi-atory, B33 ; his mode of liie, 534 , his m 
fluence on the aimy, tb, ; his maunci ot tia- 
velliiig, <5 ; is greatly honoiiied by Pompey, 
635 ; as quaestor, he reforms many oluist s, 
ih, ; likewise as tiibune also, 537 ; his taiiiily 
trials, 633; opposes Metellus, 539 ; ieluse| 
tlie alliance of Pompey, 640 ; oppoaes Ca sar 
and Pompey, 541 ; his scrupuloiis and just 
conduct in rcierence to the treasures taken 
at Cyprus, 5^ ; lemonstratea with Pompej 
644 ; whom he afterwards supports, 5w ; is 
nfiised the conatiKliip, 546; joins the forces 
of Pompey, 547 ; at whose death he goes into 
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Africa^ his comliust at Utica^64<) , hts 
btrmc deatli by suicide^ 553 , la deeply lameii 
ted atXJtica, Uk 
C ehro9, etjmolo^ of, 34.. 

Ctkbaej^, deemed disgraceful gt Sparta, 36 
rensors, authont]^ of, 250 , their anbea, 201 
CeremonieB, religions, why so called, 107 
Cetket/us detected by Cicero, as one of the ac 
complices of Catiline, 603 
C/tahnab initiate Phocion in the art of war, 
020- 

f Aanee and fortune, diRerence of, 186 
f hanot witli One white horses, sacred to tiie 
Gods, <19. 

Charon tlie Theban unites with Pelonidas to 
ih liver his country from t>ranny, 205, intre 
jp (lif jr, tb 

C/tehms, daughter of Leonidas, 559 , her vit 
tijoiis attachment to her husbii^d iii his mis 
fortunes, tb 

( fiCroMa, a town of Boeotia, the birth phcr of 
Plat irch, 1 1 , character of its inhabitants, th 
Chtlthin, deformed sud weakly ones put to 
death at Spirta, 16, propigition ol thl 
tin n the only end of mam ige among the 
Spart'iiis, 58 

( if^ero, his early piomise of future i*reitnosH, 
598, undertakes the d<*ttiuc of Rost ms 
igiiiist SylK tb , receives die ccMiiniciHln 
tion of Apolloniiiu toi Ins oritorv, 259 pro 
s( ( utt 8 Verres bUO , hi i int« ^,1 li \ in a pinge 
CiUl , deb < is CutilineN coiispirst } tb , and 
If* invest (1 with ihsolfitc power 60), pii 
I shes tilt cotispii itors, 605 , hi first |>f r 
( < ivt s Ca sar s ti ii at arhitr ir^ power, 1% , 

1 t iifiis s to tikf any p'irt in the w ti hi 

t \ f (1 f I ti and Poinpe}, 611 , divert < s his 
w f ft ntn lb . tnkos part with Oct IV Ills 
( <111 oil, hyvvnoni lit is ib n lent d, //) 

Nfi«^sin ition, 6l4 , liis toiiii lond ition by 
( till, Cn sn, f/> 

rV; hr w hem e (I ejy ' nme, 29) f'firtlnrit 
t r 29t, deh at C itiiliis th R inmi t nisul 

2 S, art (kUafttl by Manus 2*9 

ft « JH ifcnsed and lunished bv P n b s. 
Jib his ml < liai Ktf r, i)S b i liitv 
Ml fit hits the Peisinns bv I md i <1 sta 
noil dll} M2 I sdc till, 117 

( tNffis, his I rii 1 nl ulvirt iiid iis« less rt iiioii 
sb I ici w 1 1 Pvrilms 2'>0 
f ff / scekn P)ijip(v s Ilf , tnd is puf f idt ith, 

ft t the f Hint till o** tfu b itliing | fare of 
I) 1 < 1ms, «)1^ 

f I Uttta, Appiiis, his pntnotic and nobk ud 
V jf f to the Rom ins 

fhtvti s inamts Aciam, widow of Agis, 
5t 9 kills all tilt cpfiori, 562 , isrust s him 
H It «/ , his ormriil londtitf 5tM d ft «ts 
tin \ihrans 5(>1 bqf berom s iiiimu thH 
film t irii j 66, tleatli ot his vife, t/ , is 
il f 9 J tv ttw Atlirnns it the battle of 
Sill %9 seeks frotrttioh fn m Pto 
leiiiv } II ,, f 1 570 IS betmyid, and 

III ik - I St St ij»e, 571 iH pursued, and kills 
hniiH It j 72 

tilt n\ d of Nuns, 359 

flejat a Ik r ht indisbi unis 6t0 her mag- 
liiitf enre, , htr wit u I k iniing hrr 
siilbtence over Antoii}, 64H, their total ruin, 

6 >4 h r lakrvifv with Cstsir 6 j 6 , Iter 
dt ith, 657 , niid burial, ib 


C/#2tiA,ihe friend of Akxnitdcr, put to death by 
Iho king, when intoxicated, 607 
Clod^ust his infamous cliaractei*, 378 ts kilted 
by Milo, 609 

— Publins, eihorts tlie troops of Locil. 

lus to mutuay, 74 
CUeha^ anecdote of, 79 

Coc/rs« Horitius, rues Rome b> hia vnloiit 
182 

CoUalinus, one of the first consuls, 7 ) is sus 
pected and bains) 1 fr mi Rome. 379 
CoinpitTihon of Rom i is w ith Theseus, 27 
Nnrna with Lvi ui 56 , Solon wiiii Pub 
iicola. Si ^ Pt riclcs w ith Fabi is Maximus, 
140, Altibiados witli Goriolanus, 172, Ti 
moleon w if h ifSmiliiis, 202 , Pelonidas with 
Marcellas, 22<) , Aristides with Cite 251 
Flainimus wUh Pliilopo mtn, 274. Ijwm 
derwith Sylh, ))5, Ciiiion with IjiititlbiN 
364, N lei'll With Crassiis, 395, S<i tonus 
with IkiinLiies, ill Vgtsiluus with Pom 
pt.},46) Vgis and Clconnius with lihi 
mis ind Onus (.pitiulius, 5S6 , J)ini>s(lit 
ni s 111 I Cir* lo 61 i, Dtim tiiusatid Aiit oiv 
65S , Dun with Rriitiis 6S*) 
i oncQidf kiiiph of, orcaMuii of itsbein,, t u li 

I oftstitnce, nodisfimhon bctwien a piiv i 
and a p ilifu il iJiK )J2 

Ct mtdh, whv so t ilb d IS, Drutiis and roll »• 
finns thi hist 7) Ltuius Stxtus Ihi hi si 
I bt I III ( oiisui 11) 

C at f ha tl mothf r ut tin Grat i lit, hi r nia 
iiiiiiiiiifv 5S5 

Ctmsas, hiH m ral c Imi ictci )7<) — )94 lu 
I onn poss< ssor of great part ot U 
)S0, feuKs Roint in ( msiipumi ot \l i 
lias s < riicltn s 381 , is protec tc d by \ ibi h, 
i/> , iiiiitis with Ponipey ami Cns^ir 
his niiibition, )8G , is grnvoiisly di b iitid 
by Sun u I, )‘)2, bttri>td b} Andiomaih s, 
393 , and frtai b r ms!} si nil, )94 
f tat saha In i liiroir and pitriofic coiidmf, 
567 di Ith 572 

f rn sirs, Sol m s iiiti rvjr w with 70 
CarWf Ins prt fb n y 6)) 
f ttr/ian J alt why so i ilb d 21 
i ift V, ton t> ol 1*12 , ins( ription on, \h 
i > hr flu I d Arfnxirsis rrvt|^tH ags nst 
him anil h I i ii hi bittk, (>91 


/> m n, Ixi Ilf ( f, 114 
Dame siii n <1 5 

I}atms,i\ii iltd b> \k \ infkr, 1/2 liisdfttli 

4s) 

DftifH distimti n f f, into lucky and uiilmkv, 
consickrtd 10) 

Drttfl, spe iking ill of, (brhidden, 67, ihutt 
biirisl .1 diit} )6S 

Dfbforg ntid creditors lit Athens apped if 
Solon, 6) * 

Deipbi, 42 1 

fJemati m the orator, bts rhararter, 519 
Dtmatforptr Me nesthc us the first, 1 1 
Dt/mtrfutf bis ccsUrntnljcMi, 146, hli general 
charac t< r 616 , sails to AUieiis, niid Itbenrti h 
I fie cib/tDs, 618, ilnir adulation, 619 , his 
vices, C20 ; defeats Ptolemy, tb , Ins liu 
manity tb , his pride, 693, is grievowdy de 
leafed, 625 , lerwen by tlie AthenlnfM, r& ; 
rnamee bts daughter lo Seleucus, 626 ; re 
ifikes kttieiui i and frearherouety stays 
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Aloxandev, 627! stakes Thebea^ 638; hia 
pomp» 629; m foirAaken by the Macedoniana^ 
«63(>; and hia, other troopa, 631 ; aurreiiaera 
himaelf .'to Seleocoa, 61^;, his death .and 
faherel/t6. 

Democks, his virtue and chaatity* 

Demosihenfis la left an orphan at .seven jeers 

• of age, 586 ; is 6red j^y the example of Oal- 
liatratna to become ah oratbr, 589;- calls tila 
guardians to account. studies oratory, 
590 ; overcomes, by diligence, the diaadvau* 

. tages of nature, 691 ; oppoaea Philip, 593 ; 
but Tails to act 'honourably in battle, oDS; 
death of Philip, 694; n|s contest with 
AiSachinea concerning the crown,* 695;- is 
cbrruj^d by llarpalus, i& ; is piitiished* Ibr 
Ilia roiaconduct, f& ; and becomes an exile, 
696 ; is recalled, t& : poisons himself, 597 ; ‘ 
inscription on his pedestal, ik 

Dictator, by whom named, 326 ; etymology of 
the title, i5. • 

Diogenes the philosopher, his reply to Alex- 
ander, 469. 

Dion, the disciple of Plato* 659 ; is calumniated 
to the king. 662; and* falls under , his dis- 
pleasure, is banished, and retires tc 
Atliens, '663; undertakes the liberation of 
Sicily, 664; and succeeds, 666 ; meets with 
\a great want of confidence m the Syracusans, 
667; who drive him to Leontiiim, 669; the 
return of Dionysius and his severe slaughter 
of ^6 SyrScusans induce them to solicit 
Dion's return, ; he defeats the troops of 
Dionysius, 671 ;,hia magnanimity, ib ; is op- 
posed by HeracUdes and his party, 672 ; a 
conspiracy being formed against him by one 
Calippus, he is murdered, 674. ^ 

Dionysius the tyrant, after ten years’ exili^ re- 

' turns to Syracuse, and restores his affairs, 

• 173; is conquered byTimoleon, 177 ; retires 
to Corinth, 178 ; where, through poverty, he 
opens a school, ib. ; his education, 661 ; his 
conduct to Plato; 662. 

Divorce, law of, 23. 

Doiopes, or pirates, expelled byCimon from 
iSeylrosi 340.. * 

Draco,’ severity of the laws of, 65 ; repealed by 

' Solon, 



JSor^A/fiielVat.At^^ 343. 

'Eclipse of the moon, variously regarded as a 
good or bad omen, 

Elysiemjislds, where situated, 400. 

Envyi malicious stratagems of, 211. . ' 

EpwSdnondas, his friendship for Pelopidas, 
304; cobmaiids the I'heban army, which 
defeats Cleombrotus, king of Sparta, 210 ; 
attacks Lacedeefnon, 428 ; his death, 430 ; 
J^hesus prospers an<lc?r Lysander, 308. 
&hori, tneir office^ 417. 
fyimenkks contracts friendship’ with ^lon, 
63 ; instincts the Atlienianpt, to. 

Eumenes, liis birth, 407 ; is made seeretaiy to 
Alexander, ; kills Nepptolemus in au^e 
combnt; 409-; is besieged . by Antigqnuim 
Nora, 410 ; receives succours froiin the 
^ MacedoniimSf 413 ; is betrayed by his own 
troops toAntigomis, 414; by whose order he 
is murdered, 416.* ^ 

.Fhbfi; family bf^tbc*' whyso tifiied, 1^:;..% • 

. l^liue ;Maxjimn|^ created^^,didj^tor,^ . 1^1 his 


dDct towatd. o®. 

jiedn^ ^ arai^ 1^ ; recdwri IVn^tak 
Iw atrat^gem, to . ; his death; 1^. • ^ 
rawe of thebod/ and iu meinhera; 159; 
Fabriciu»,h.iB probiy and magnanimity ' 233 . 

and honour, tb. '* 

DttM, swearing by, greatest of oi^hg, 62. 
Faltm, city of, taken by Camillu, too- 
aneedete of a. schoolmaster of, ih, ’ 

Fame, how far to- be regarded, 6M. 

Famine in Che army of MiUmdates, 350 
Fear, worsliipped as a deity, 478, 
Phe/o/esduty of,^, 103i . 

Feretrius, a surname of Jiipitei, whence de 
rived, 218. . 

JFVre, sacred, intr^idiiced by Bomuhis, 33 ; eves 
living, 104 ; an emblem of purity, ib. 
Fireplace, sacred, 165. ^ ^ 

Flaminius, tiie consul, bis rashness and death. 
130. 

, Lucius, his cruelty, 973. 

■ ■ ■■ - — , 'I'itus Quinctius, liis genera! 
character, 265: defeats Philip, 967; with 
whom he concludes a peace, ; restores 
liberty to Greece, 969 ^ is appointed censor, 
272 : improperly interferes on behalf of his 
brother, ib. 

Flute, playing on, objected to by Alcibuules. 

142. ^ ■ 

Fortunate I^es, now the'Canaries, supposed to 
be the £lysian fields, 400. 

Fortune ana Chance, difference of, 185 ; iiuita< 
bility of, 290. 

Fortune of Women, temple of,, occasion of its 
erection, 170^ 

Friendship of Theseus and Piritlious, origin of, 
10 ; of Epaminondas and Pelopidus, 3dl. 
Fulmus, the friend of Gains Gracchus, 533. 

Galba, the richest private man that ever rose 
to the imperial dignity, 718; is solicited to 
take the command of the Gauls. 719; is 
nominated by tlie senate and the army, ib ; is 
influenced by the counsels of Vinius, 731 ; 
his avarice, 7^; gives himself up to be 

f overned by corrupt ministers, ^ ; adopt m 
* iso as his son, 735: but the soldiers revolt- 
ing, they are both slain, 726 ; his character, 
727. 

Gauls, origin of the, 101 ; take Rome, 105. 
Crenii, existence ot believed by Plutarch, xxii ; 
their ^offices, 659. 

Gordian knot aeeoont of, A7\o , • x r 

Gracchus, Tiberias, his character, and timt oi 
his brother, compared 673 ; his good la me, 
ff’A ; concludes a peace with .the Nuniuntians. 
674, as tribune lie ptUpoSes the 
law, 576; which ^fter touch opposition w 



people, t& 


Gains, his early elMuence^ 580 ; 
goes out as ^umstor to Sa^iai, ib * ; hw ¥.*^111“" 

larity and the cpnsequtoA 'jealousy of the 

senate, ib , ; severid' lawi^ j^posed by h 

B81 ; 18 opposed by the”lS^ and «>*'*«*• 
5^; andjnfeiaatelrtM^^W^-- , . 
Grueddi dieiff dinutcitaidnm 686. 
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CriUtiiiudB, iDsfeiQce oC ; in the Achean<i 
iMttrdB Ftfuiiinia^ is^O. 

embesseles the money sent by Lysan- 
A der to liftcedemon. 313. 

UifmmosqpkuUf or, Indian Phihaophrrs, tlirir 
conference with Alesa^ler, 4<>0. 

Hair, odfenng of, to .^oUo« 3 ; catting it oil a 
token of mommin?, 315. 

Hannibal defeats Miniicins, 133 ; and the con- 
mils ^Emilias and Vnrro at Cmina, 136 ;.en- 
deiivoiirs torentrap Fabiud, 13? ; kills himself 
in Bithynia, 3?3. 

Helen, rape of, 10. 

Hehtes, cruel treatment of, at Sparta, 4*3. 
Hephaition, is attached to Alexander, his 
death, 493 ; is lamented hy Alexander, 493. 
Hind, the fiiroiirile one of Sertorins, 400. 
Hippareie, wife of Alcibiades, 144. 

Huppomctis, rondiirt of Alcibiades toward.^, lA 
Homer, his writinjil^ made genendly known to 
Lyvnrgns, .10. 

Janue, temple of, shut in pence, open in unr, 
54. 

Irefes, is opposed hy Titnoleon, seized and 
condemned, 1S1; his wife and daughter are 
executed, ib. 

Ichneumon, de.srription of fhe, 4S2. 

IdlenesB punished by the laws of Solon, 6?. 
Jealousy ot‘ the Persians, 91. 

Hind, llomer's, valued by Aristotle, 467. 
Imayes of the gods, worn in the bosoni^ 333. 
fnierreges, Roman magistrates, (heir duty, 
317. 

fren, office and duties of, 37. . 

Iron Money, introduced by Ijycargiis into 
S|Mirta, 33. 

Juaurihft betrayed ^his fathcr-indaw into the 
bands of Syila, 3^; is led in triumph by 
Marius, 394 ; his wretched end, /A 
Jtino, statue of, converses with Camiilus, 09. 

TAWiin the courtesan, 630 ; marinas anecdotes 
of, 634. 

•jampriM, grandfatlier of Plntarch, character 
of, xvii. 

tsfturentia, the niirae‘'of Romulns, M. 
luxvinium, the depository of the gods, besieged, 
167. 

futws of Lycftrgus, not to be written, .35. 
fdatvsmfs unknown at Lacedicmon, 40. 
Leucofhea, rites of the goddess, 98. 

Leucira, l>nttle of, fatal to the Laredsemonian 
supremacy in Greece, 437. 
taeinia, wite of Caius Gracchus, begs him to 
avoid the public dissension, 684. 

Life, love of, not reprehensible, 303 ; not to be 
needlessty expMd by tiie general, 304, 
fjucauian Lain, its peculiar nature, .384. I 
Lum/lus, his general character, 345, 346 ; is 
, entertained by Ptolemy, kii^ if. Kgyfd, ib, ; 
permits Mithridates to escape, 347 ; whom 
he afterward# most signally defeals, .350; 
providentially c sc arte a assassination, 353; 
gains an important victory over Tigranes, 
%»8; hia troops mntmy, 360. for want of 
attachment to vis person, ib . ; he obtains the 
honour of a truimpn, 363 ; his domestic trials, 

ib. ; his ianiiry, pmp, and mansificenca* tft, ; 
his patronage or Jite;n tare. 3j9 ‘ his deatl, 
361. 

ImpercaUa, teas! of. 33 


Luxury, bws of Lveorgns against it, 35 

Lycuryus. OtMwitaialj of toe history ^f. 39, 
mvea-die Jlte of his nephew, 30 ; collects 
the writiitts of Homer, 31 ; roiuuiUs ih** 
Delphiaii Orncle about altering the lawa M' 
Sparta, lA ,* Uw new laws, 33, Ae. Ac* Ac. ; 
exacts an <>«(•» for their observance, 4'?. 
aterves himsi li at Delphi, lA ; and is dei6«'d 
at Sparta, 4:1. 

Lymnder mukes l\»he«ns a nawl depot. * 
j308; defeats the Atheuians at sea, lA ; his 
snbtJety, di«re,:ards the mmclion of itn’ 
oath, 310; giiiiia a decistvu victory over thr« 
/Athenians, :ill ; hia treacliery and want i'f 
‘teitb, 314: is killed by the Thebans, at (hv 
• siege of Huliiictiis, 318; his pisibity, 31 *» 
p land general deprai ity, lA 

Macedonia conquered by the Romans, 198. 

Mamercus defonted by Tinioleon, Isl; 
endeavours to destroy* liimmdl, IHo ; t•ttt 
failing an to tin, is taken and punished nv .i 
thie( and robln^r, ib. 

Manhmli, origin of the term, I S. ^ 

Manlins, why snrnamcd Capitolinus, liD; is 
j condemned to death, ih. 

- MarceNus, hia general character, 316; de- 
f^uts Vindomariis, king of the Uesatm, whom 
he slays in buttle, 318; his triumph, lA; 
attacks and takes Siracose, 3*33; is ac- 
cused of cruelty nnti oppression hy the 
Syracusans, ona Inmoiiramy acqulited hy 
the senate, 336 ; is killed in reconnoitring 
flannibars camp, 339. 

Marcim ( 'tmolanus, his early love for e\ ery 
kind of I'oinbnt, 158; takes Cortoli, 160; 
his disinterestedness, 161 ; i4jl!Hios the nanie 
of CoriolaniiM. ib, ; is refused the consulship, 
163; arnised by the tribunes, 163; con- 
demned hy them to death, and rescuerl 
by (he |>atririans, 164 ; is banished, 165 ; 
and goes over to the Volsrians, ib, ; ravages 
the lloiinn territory, 165, Ac. Ac. : reji*cls 
repfrated entrealies and embassies, l68 ; but 
is, at last, won ii|ion by the prayers of hit 
mother and with, 170 ; is murdered by lh« 
Volsrians, 171 ; and mourned for by the 
Romans, ib. 

; Mardonius, ttie Persian generallBldf- ambas- 
sadors to Athens, to detach from the 

cause of Greece, by promises of future 
l>enre and |>ower, 335. 

Marius, hia obsenre birth, 291 ; is appointed 
consnl, 393 ; and afterwards a aecoml, ttiird 
and fourth lime, 395: defeats the CtNihtl, 
397 : quarrels with S>lia. 303 ; by whom he 
is driven from Rome, ih . ; he is (akeo, but 
set at bbcrty,304 ; joins Cinna, and-marjches 
to Rome, 306: massacres the citizens, >A;. 
terrihrd at the approach of Syila, he becomes 
sick amJ dies. 307. 

Marriage, re%m\\onn of, at Sparta, 36; lans^ 
of Solon concemiag, 67. 

Marika, a propbetes*, attends Marius, 396. 

Maironalia, teas! ot, 33. 

MeneUheus, tlie 6rst demagogoe, 1 1. 

Merchandise, honoursbteness ot, 59. 

Metoup llie T^reotioe, dissuades his country- 
men from war with I ho Boqmns, and al- 
liance with Pjnto, 3M. 

MeieUus retmte fo UJlo an oath m|mred by 
^ .Agrarian lew. and leaves Rome, 301 is 
^ ivcalted, tA 
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g moia/ir killed by Hiescuii, 5. 

inu< h/s npbrai^ Fabiufi, 131 ; his rash con* 
duct 1*1^ f invested with power equal to 
that of Fttbius, 1.33^ f ngaginfr with Hannibat 
* is rescued by Fubias from defeat and dis- 
grace^ 134; noble conduct of, tQ>vards 
hjuii, iL ' ^ ‘ 

Mfirfat tunes, eflVct ot on the minds of men. 
519. 

MUhridalett defeated by S>1U, 328; who 
glints him peace, 329 ; routed by LacuUus, 
350; sends Ddccbides to see liis when and 
hibters put to death, 353 ; hjis death, 447. 
Modeftly, the praise or;2257: 

Money, of gold and silver, first introduced at 
^Sparta, byLysander, 313. 

eclipses of, unknov\n to the Atlienians, 

MtfUniititts, their createat height, ns know ii to 
the Romans, 192. 

Mournina, regulations of Nnina confeiiiiug, 
50 ; tokens of, among the ancients, 215. 
Mucianus, lieroic condiict of, 79. 

Muses, the sacrifices oircied to, be foie battle, 
39. 

Music, cultivated at Spaita, ib.; uuiled \>itli 
valour, fb , ; used befote battle, 40. 


Names, (lie three in use among the Uoiiiaiis, 

290. 

Nearckm, the philosopher, his doctrines, 244. 
NmlraUty, in tipies of danger, infamous, 66. 
Niccy/oras, duplicity, and treachery of, 570. 
i\7ciW opposes Alcibiadcs, 145 ; his regulations 
respecting Delos, 366 ; his generation for the 
gotiM, 367 ; opposes the proposed expedition 
to tSicily, of which he Is appointed com- 
mander, 372; his timidity, 373; is defeated 
by the Symcnsaiis, 377; by wbom he is 
taken iirisoner, 378; and stoned to death, 
379. 

' Niehomavhits, the painter, anecdote of, 185, 
Numn, character of, 45 ; is solicited to become 
king of Rome, 46; affects a senerntion lor 
religion, 48 ; reforms the calendar, 53 ; dies, 
55; and is honoured by tlie neiglibouring 
nations, as_w eU as his own people, ib, ; is 
>coinpared|Bto Lyciirgus, 56. ^ 

^w^tor, diP^Bsessed of his kingdoni by his 
brother Amulius, 13 ; recognises his grand, 
cluldren, Romulus and Remus, 15. 

V$triuik, Simrtan preferred, 36. 

Nyit^iaum, ahcouiit of, 330. 



the great, its nature, 673. 
what were deemed the moat sacred, 

falls in bis attempt to assassinate 
]ps,S52. 

regarded by Alexander. 493 ; etpassnu. 
; spoils, why so called, 20,^ 

, the consul, opposes Caius Crraccltus, 
, is corruption and disgrace, 585. 
rMS,bls valour, 281. 

r, plain of, both large and beautiful. 



send ambassadors to Crqssiik, 387 
P the^kuthor of all good. 477 
ur,«lbasC of, 7. 
ita nature, 85 ; obj|ect, 92. 
iCQces hts reign with mi1daes9,^and 
ler CidjKlilated toc^^iliato tl^laf- 
sii^ifciS|T2f ^U*op(^cd 


by ViCellius, 7^ ; by wlmm h# $b defeats 
731 ; and kills hiinseli: 732; !• lamentedb 
his troops, 7.33. ^ ® 

O^on, the IcOlser Iriumph* the tiauiie of 


Panaihenasa, feast of, 7. 

Ptmieus, intei eating account of the Utath r 
his wife, 572. ' 

Parmenio, the friend and cnnuseilor of Ak ^ 
nnder, 477 ; put to death, i5. 

Parsley, wreaths of, considered dicred 1S2 

PcrrMenoit, built by. Pericles 118. 

PartAians, their mode of commencing an a« 
tion, 389. 

j^Par^saiis, mother of Ai taxerxes. her crueltie< 
695 ; is banished to Babylon, 6^ ; is i ecallei 


Patricians, etymology of tlip word, 170. 

Patrons and clients, ib, 

Pattsanitis kills Cleonice, 330; his haiiglii 
conduct, 371. 

Pelf^idas, his birth and early viitues, 20.^ 
his friendship for ^aminondas, 204 , ei 
courages the exiled Thebans to regain tlit 
bbeities, 205; defeats the Spartans, 21( 
IS seized by the tyrant Alexander, 2l2 ; an 
ieco\ered by Epaminondas, 213 ; undertfikc 
a successful ciiibassy to the king of Peisii 
214 ; is killed in a battle against Alexandi 
the tyrant, 215; is honoured and lanieute 
the Thessalia)is, 216. 

Perules, his parentage, 113; conduct, 116 
eloquence, 116; banishes Cimon, ll7 ; h 
prudence, 121; military conduct, i6. ; fnl 
info disgrace, 127 ; is recalled, %h, ; h 
pmise, 123. 

Perjienna conspiies against .Seitorius, wiioi 
he uiuiders, 406 ; and is himscdl taken an 
put to death by Ponipey, 407. 

Perseus, king of Macedonia, defeats the R< 
mans, 190; bis as .nice, and its ill effect; 
191 , decei\es Gentius, ib . ; defeated b 
iEiii liiis, 195; surrenueis himself to ih 
Romans, 197 ; and is led in triumph b 
/Einiliiis, 199; his death, 201. 

Phaniabazus, duplicity of, towards Ljsand* 
.314. 


Philos, the statuary. 125. 

Philip, the Acarnaman, his legard for Alei 
under, 472. 

king of Macedon, das of n bioke 


heart, for has ing inijiitiil^ put lu d« atli !)« 
nietrius, his more worthy sou, in consequi ik- 
of an accusation preferied by his other so 
Perseus, 190. 

Philopoemen, his general cliaracter, 25S : is it 
vested with tlm command of the Achean: 
and defeats Machanidas, 261 ; is defeated i 
a naval battle, 262 ; his contempt of mone; 
263 ; is taken prisoner and put to deutoiL 264 
u )^orthi1y lanimiUd by the Acbeans,^265. 

Pnocton, his general character, 520 ; nis ohi. 
cations and gratitude to Chabrias^ 521 4^ 
fm in opinion witli Demosthenes^ 524 ; 
cessfiilly pleads with Alexander on behalf < 
Uife Athenians^ /A ; whose ipfts he refuses I 
accept, ^;^tbe excellent chametor of hi 

* wife, 52$: reluses to be corrupted by Hai 
pahm, tA; defeats the. Macedonian force; 
696; hui>int«gr^.{^; ' 

Hiuimy sccnaeii neatit^ ^ i i>» 

!s uonOured nuer death. S«l. * ' 
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Pirates, their depredations and audacity^ 440 ; 
stibdned by Pompey. 441. 

Pirilhoiis and Theseus, iViendsliip of, 10. 

Pisistratits, ostentatious conduct of, 59 

Plarjiie^ at Athens, 1:25. 

Plattta^ battle of, most fatal to the Parian 
arms, 940. 

Pinto, seized^ by DionystiM, nnd sold as a 
slave, 060 ; is invited by Dion to Sicily, 001 ; 
his return, 604. 

Plynterln, ceremonieH of, 155. 

PotHaxO'thres kills Crassiis by treachery, .393, 

Pmnpey, liis (general rlmrncter, 439, 433; is 
honoured by Sylla, 431; his donirstic niis- 
.*nndiict, t4. , his itihiiuiaiiit>, 435 : subdues 
Africa, 436; conducts the war in »S|)iiiii 
iis^inst Sertoriiis, 4^17 ; niid obtains a second 
triiiinph, 439; apiminted with unliiiiited 
|Miwcr to subdue the pirates, 410 ; his mic> 
I’css, 411 ; <niarrels with Luciillns, 413 ; cn>ii- 
qiiers nniueroiis nations nnd arqiies, ih. — 446 ; 
his splendid triiiinplis, 41S ; is nppoiiited sole 
consul, 45’i ; leaves Home to oppose Caesar, 
4.55 ; by wliom he is conquered, 459 ; his 
«leath, 4(i2 ; and funeral, ib, 

Porsrrmn, his {rreiatiiess of mind, 79- 

Portia f wife of Hriitiis, her heroic euiidiiet, 677. 

PoritSf defeated uiid taken prisoner b> Alex- 
ander, 489. 

Prarcia, her eharacter nnd iiinuence, 31S. 

Prorrusirs, slain by Theseus, 3. 

Psyfli, n people who oivviate the bile of hi*r- 
|>eiitb, 54S. 

Piolrmy, sou of Pyrrluis, his death, 988, 

Pnbiivola assists Brutus in expelling Tarcmin, 
73; is made consul, 75 ; defeats the Tiis* 
cans, and tnuiiiphs, 76 ; his mii<nanimitv, f A ; 
makes many salutary laws, 77 ; death and 
character of, 81 ; compared with Stolon, /A 

Pyrrhus, is rescued from the Molossiaiis, 975 ; 
nnd j»rofecte«l by Olaiicins, by W'hose aid lie 
regains liis ktiigdoui, »A ; kills Neoptolenms, 
who coiisiiires ngaiiist him, 976; Ills ('rent 
military skill, 977 ; is derlnred king of Ma- 
redon, 979; defeats the Koiimii a rim', 2H9; 
oilers peace, which the senate refuse, lA; 
invades Sicily, 981 ; is delenti^d hy the Bo- 
iiuinM, 983; is kilted bv »ii old vvoiiian, 
980 


Sahmioian ynlley, uses of. 115. 

Salii, an oriler of priestiioovl, tf.Ntahliblimeat 
of, 51. 

Satnian war, carried on nnd lerniinated by 
i Pericles. 193, 

Sardmic lawjh, what sa called, 583. 

|»roiM>M(*s an Agrarian law, IltWl 

Stipio, Africanns, h ^ litiniaiie conduct to I Ian 
nihul, *^3. 

Seyta/r, its nature am! nsi :t| |. 

Srfutie, Roman, iii!tiiuT*<m 7 ; inert used bv 
llormilus, 91. 

Siwrfaii. inhoiliict‘d b^* l«,\ctirgns, 3t 

mode of tilling up vncaiirie^ iii, '.ltK 

Sertunits, bis geiierul character. 397 : nerves . 
- under Marius, nnd is wounded, lA ; loses ne 
eye. 398; visits the Canary Isles, WJ; 
har.isses the Hoiiiaii tiimies, 461 : siilMhies 
the Cliaracitani by stratagem, 403; rtm<ts 
the olfeis of Mithrid.ites. 4tH»; is mitnfered 
by Perpeiina, one of his giuierals, #'A 

Srrviiitiii, Murf'iis, his S|H'cch in defeiice ut 
Panins .Kiniliiis, 199. 

Striuitis, out* of tin* Itoiinin trihimeM, an list t 
Marcus Coiiolamis, 163. 

Sicintut, a spy, employed hy ThemiNtorles, ^9. 

Si/emts, the pn fenderi son of Apollo, 317. 

Sit/iny, a postiiie of inonriiing, 5lS. 

So/on eonversiH vvitli Aiiacharsis and lliah s, 
60 ; w rites a noeiii to pi rsnailc the Athenians 
to rescind a biolish law, 61 ; takes Sahiiiiis, 
ti9; heltles diNpiitus between the rich ami 
thu poor, 61 ; repeals the laws of Draco, 65 ; 
various regulations, 69 ; sails to B^ypi, •€>* 
priis, and Sardis; 1ms an interview with 
Croesus, 70, 

Sophoc/rs gains the prize ns a tragic wrift r. at 
Athens, 340. 

Sftnrfa Ifccomes coirirpfed hy the iiilrodtu lion 
qf iiioiie> , 43. 

Siuirtacfti*, war of, its origin and sitccess, t)S*2 
nnd teriiiiiiation, 3SI. 

Stars, opinion of the P« lopuiiiiesiaiis i onccrti- 
ing^ them, 311. 

iStasiernti^s, the an hitcrl, employed by Air x- 
aiider, 193. 

Strat(fr/r9, his iiiipiideiice and cfTr^tery, 619. 

Strero, buttle of, 4tl I. ^ 

$Sulpititfs, his great d'^pravitv, 399 ; and death, 
393. 


(,hfiritiNs, a hiirmiine of Romulus, 96. i 

Quiritex, an appelkitiun of the Romans, whence 
derived, 45. 

Hats, scuieiiking of. an iiiiluckv omen, 917. 

Remus, brothi-r of Roninhis, l3; discovered by 
Nnniitor, 1 1 ; tlealli of, 16. 

Rhea Sylvia, niotlier of Kumiilns and Reinns, 
13. 

Riches, tine use of, 161. 

Rmne,^ origin of, uncertain, 19 ; disputes Hboiil 
its site, 16; taken by tiie Cauls, 1 19; retiken 
by Caniilliis, fA 

Romuhis, brother of ReniiM, nnd gnimlson of 
Nninifor, 14 ; builds Rome, 16 ; steals tlie 
Sabine women, 18; kills .Acron, king of the 
Cecinensiaii*:, 19; makes peace withTatins, 
91 ; becomes arrofpihb 24 ; dies suddenly, 95. 

Sabins women, ra{ie of, 18; mediate between 
their count rytiieii and the Romans, 21. 

Sacred boHahoH a part of the Tfiebiui army, 
909 


Surena, his dignity and honriur, 388 ; defeats 
Crassiis, 399. 

Sylla receives Jiicnrtha as a prisoner from 
Bocchiis, king nr Niiiiiidia, 9&S ; etymology 
of his name, 319 ; his character, ih , ; entere 
Rome, and iiidisrriuiinately massacrea the 
innocent aiul the guilty, ^93 ; de lentil the 
army of Archelalis, 398; bis criteHies> 339 
333, ae|>mvi(y, ; and death, lA 

Syracuse, the nature oftlie town of, 179; I* at 
tucked ami taken. e Marcellus, ^ 

Tarenlum taken by Fabins, by stratagem. Reg^ 
Pabius, 

Tatyma, treachery and piinisItiMCnt of, 20* 

Thais iierHiindes Ale sunder to tiesfrpy Ag? 
mitav es of the Macedonian ktiig, 4H1. >, 

Thebe, wife of the tyrant Alexander, coMtemf 
against her husband, 916. 

ThSimsiocks • - 

ambition, 1 

ilOnOllfea, 9# ^ tf hmuminivu, 

from Admeti*x, king of tiio MouMt^ 
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F; flirows himself on the generosity 
Vrzes, 94 : escapes assassination, 95 ; his 

^ m9 opposes Pericles, 3Y7. 

Tiarami, his pride, 354 : is completely defeated 
byfineQlliis.353. 

TimeBUM the historian, character of, 366. 

Tlhifoiirofi, his parentage and character, 174; 
prefers his country to his family, and stays 
his hroilier, 176 ; conqners Dionysias, 177 ; 
is attempted to be assassinated, 1/9; defeats 
the Carthaginians, and sends immense spoils 
to Corinth, 183; extirpates tyrani^, |85; 
his death and mngni6cent burial, l8o. 

Titncn the misanthropist, o53. 

Tolmides, imprudence of, 190. 

TVibta, etymology of the word, 99. 

Tr^bmea of the people, occasion of tlieir elec- 
tion, 159. 

TVop, the name of a Roman ]?ame, 532. 

TW/Ais Avjidiua receives Coriolanns, 165. 

7\arpiiiu8 is put to death falsely, 292. 

TWcfi&Ms, arttbl conduct of. 111* 


Tutvla, tier prudent counsel, 109. 


Valeria intercedes with the mother and wilo 
of Coriolanns on behalf of their country, )9p 
Varro, is conmlefely defeated at Canne hv 
Hannibal, 135, * ^ 


Veintea, defeated'hy Romnlns, 24. 

Vanm, Paphian," high honour of her priesthood 
^ 87 . 

Vindicma dbicovors the ronspirary of ttif 
AqiiiUi and ViteUii toTalerius, 74; and h 
made free, 75. 

rtuitrs, Titus, tirps Oalba to accept liip im 
perial purple, 719 ; his character, 721. 

VitelHi conspire with the Aqnilii in favour o 
Tarquin, 74 ; are discovered and pnni^hci' 
76. 


TFrtr, not to be often made agaui«t the satr 
enemy, 35. 

Water f springs of, how formed, 192. 

Women, various laws ofSolon's con« emiog, 09 

Xerxes is defeated 'I'liciuistoelec, 


j. nAnD0K''At(0 gbM, vatNTsas, castlx aTgiXT, eiasBVsT. 






